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Ethiops TpTHIOPS ANTIMONIAL, MARTIAL, and MINE- 
D JLa r. al. See Pharmacy .Index. 

Etmu Uer. ETHMOIDES, in anatomy, a bone fituated in the 
"" ’ v ' middle of die bails of the forehead or os fronds and 

at the cop of the root of the nofe, filling altnoft the 
whole cavity of the noflrils. It has its name from 
tSfiti cribrum, “ fieve,” and «/<)V 5 “ form,” becaufe 
all fpongy and porous. See Anatomy, n° 17. 

E EHNARCHA, Ethnarch, (formed of « 9 v©* 
nation , and command), a governor or ruler of a 
nation. 

There are feme medals of Herod I. furnamed the 
Great, on one fide whereof is found 'Hfaut'ou, and on the 
other Eflvapxoi/, .q. d. Herod the Ethnarch. After the 
battle of Philippi, we read that Antony palling over 
into Syria, conftituted Herod and Phafael his brother 
tetrarchs, and in chat quality committed to them the 
adminiftration of the affairs of Judea (Jof Ant. lib. xiv. 
cap. 23.) Herod therefore had the government of the 
province before ever the Partbians entered Syria, or 
before Anrigonus’s invaffon, which did not happen till 
fix or feven years after Herod was commander in Ga¬ 
lilee. (Jof. lib. xiv. cap. 24, 25.) Confequently He¬ 
rod was then truly ethnarch, for he can be no other- 
wife denominated ; fo that it muff have been in that 
fpaceof time that the medals were ffruck, which only 
give him this title: which medals are a confirmation 
of what we read in hiftory of the government which 
that prince was imruffed with before he was raifed to 
the royalty. 

Jofephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch in 
lieu of that of ethnarch ; but the two terms come fo 
near to each other, that it is eafy to confound them 
together. 

Though Herod the Great left by will to Archelaus 
all Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, yet Jofephus tells us 
he was then only called ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRQNES, in antiquity, a fed of here¬ 
tics in the fevench century, who made a profeflion of 
Cbriftiauity, but joined thereto all the ceremonies and 
follies of paganiim, as judicial affrology, fortileges, 
auguries, and other divinations. 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting 
a ticket or title affixed to a bag or bundle of papers, 
expreffing its contents. It is alfo ufed, when ap¬ 
plied to the- Spauifliaiid fome orher courts, toilgnifya 
particular account of what is to be done daily in the 
king’s h 011 fe hold,and in the chief ceremonies relating 
to it. It likevvile denotes thofe forms ihaf regulate 
the decorum of con duct towards perfons of various 
ranks and fictions. 

ETMULLER (Michael), a moll eminent pltyff- 
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cian, born at Leipfic in 1646. After having travelled Etn a, 
through the greateff part of Europe, he became pro- ' ^ 

feffor of botany, chemiftry, and anatomy, at Leipfic ; 
where he died in 1683. He was a very voluminous 
writer; his works making no lefs than 5 vols folio, as 
printed at Naples in 1728. His fon Michael Erueft 
Etmaller was alfo an ingenious phyfician, who puliilh- 
ed feveral pieces, and died in 1732. r 

ETNA, or jEtna, a famous burning mountain of Houel’sob- 
Sicily, and the largeft in Europe ; of which an account fervatious. 
has been already given under the latterfpelling Avtna. 

The following additional particulars relating to the 
eruptions, fize, feenery, and products, of this cele¬ 
brated volcano, are colleded from the Voyage Eitiorefjue 
of M. Houel, who appears to have furveyed it with 
greater accuracy than any former traveller. 

The form of mount Etna is that of a cone, very 
broad at thebafe, which is more than 40 miles in cir¬ 
cumference. From the bottom you afeend ten leagues 
before reaching its fummit on the fouth fide ; and on 
any of the other fidrs, the way being not fo ftraighr, 
would be confiderably longer. Etna is entirely com- 
pofed of fubftances that have been difeharged from tire 
volcano in its various explofions. 

It appears from the quantities of marine bodies de- 
pofited all over the under part of Etna, that it muff 
have been once covered by the fea to at leaff one 
half of its prefent height. The whole iflandof Sicily, 
and the-greateft part of mount Etna, have been, in our 
author’s opinion, formed under water. But the pe¬ 
riod when the eruptions from this volcano firff com¬ 
menced, the manner in which the fea fubfided, and 
the precife time at which it fell fo low as its prefent 
level on the (bores of Sicily, are fads concerning of 
which we have no certain knowledge. 

The general principle, however, M. Houel thinks 
may be regarded as undeniable. When this mountain 
flood half under water, the currents of the ocean 
would gradually accumulate upon it large mafles, both 
of its own produdions, fiich as Ihells, and bones of 
fiflies, and of various other matters, which would be 
intermixed with the volcanic matters difeuarged from 
the focus of the burning mount. In a long levies of 
ages thefe ftrata of heterogeneous matters would na¬ 
turally become fo confiderable as to form the enor¬ 
mous mafs of mountains with which the volcano is 
now furrounded. The currents of the ocean might of¬ 
ten convey the volcanic matters to a confiderable 
diftance from the volcanic focus. And there are 
mountains at nofinall diffance from Etna, which feem 
to have been produced in this maimer. Thole of 
Carlintini, at the diftance of 15 leagues, confift chiefly 
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Etna, of a mixture of pozzolana, with calcareous matters. 

v At Lintini, and in places around it, there are dfftinft 

beds of pozzolana, fcoriae, and real lava, as well as 
others in which all thefe matters are blended together' 
in a mafs of calcar-eons matter. At Palazzolo, about 
24 miles from the city of Syracufe, the iidcs of the 
hills having beerf cut by the flreams which run down 
them, in many places to a confiderable depth, difplay 
huge mafles of lava, and extenfive beds of pozzolana. 
In the neighbourhood of Noto there are alio volcanic 
productions to be found'. 

At Pachino, where the ifland of Srcily forms an 
angle, there are a range of hills extending for feveral 
miles, which confifl of pozzolana. 

The province of Val de Noto is more homogene¬ 
ous in the matters of which its foil confifls, than the 
two other dales of Sicily. Thefe, in every hill which 
they contain, exhibit a variety of different matters. 
So amazing, indeed, is that variety, that they may be 
confidered as exhibiting a collection of fpecimens of 
all the different materials which enter into the compo¬ 
sition of the globe. In thofe two dales few volcanic 
productions have been yet obferved. But it is not to 
be inferred for this reafon, that they contain but few, 
They may be hereafter difcovered in great plenty. In 
the volcano of water at Maccalnbbe, between Ara- 
gona and Girgimi; in the baths of Caflellamare, near 
•Alcamo arid Segefle; in the baths of Termini, in the 
ifles of Lipari; in the hot waters of Ali, between 
Meffuia and Taormina, by the lake in the valley of 
Caltagirone ; in all thefe places which comprehend the 
yvhole circumference of Sicily, the influence of the 
volcano of Etna is, in fome rneafure, felr. Nay, it 
would even feem, that in thefe places there are fo many 
volcanic craters. All of thefe are fo difpofed as to 
fhow that they exifted prior not only to the volcanic 
matters, but to the other fubflances intermixed with 
them. 

The waters of the fea have, in former times, rifeft 
much higher than at prefent. But how they retreated, 
e>r whether they are to continue flationary at their 
prefent height, we know not. For more than 2000 
years, during which Sicily has been inhabited, and has 
had cities and harbours, the fea lias not been ob¬ 
ferved either to recede or encroach in any confider¬ 
able degree. 

When the fea fubfided from mount Etna, the moun¬ 
tain mufl have been covered over with fuch matter as 
the fea ufually depofits; confequenily with calcare¬ 
ous matters. A part of thofe matters would be in- 
dnrated by the aft ion of the atmofphere, .while the 
relt would be carried down by the rain-waters, and 
again conveyed into the ocean. The torrents of rain¬ 
water which pour down the fides of mount Etna have 
furrowed its fides, by cutting out for themfelves chan¬ 
nels ; and they have removed from its fummir, and are 
llill removing, ton farther diftaace, all the extraneous 
bodies upon it. In many places they flow at prefent 
over a channel of lava, having cut through all the 
matters which lay above it: fltll, however, there re¬ 
main in many places both calcareous matter and other 
marine productions, which fhow that this volcano has 
been once covered by the waters of the ocean. But 
thefe are daily walling awaj; not only the rains, but 
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men likewife, who carry them off as materials for lime Etpa. 
and for building, confpire to deface then;. ^ 

No fewer than 77 cities, towns, and villages, are 
fcattered over the fides of Etna. They are moft nu¬ 
merous on the fouth fide, where the temperature of 
the air is milder than on the north. ^Reckoning thofe 
cities, towns, and villages, one with another, to con¬ 
tain each 1200 or 1500 fouls, the whole number of 
the inhabitants of mount Etna will then be 92,400, or 
115,500. But it is certainly much more confiderable. 

On plate CLXXX1V. is exhibited a view of the pjg. r> 
north-eafl fide, of the mountain, (aken at fea. The 2 
lower part prefents to the eye very extenfive plains en- Account of 
tirely covered with lava of different thicknefs, on which ^® n " rth " 
vegetation has not yet made any progrefs. The'j[* ° 
nearer the fliore the more barren is the ground ; while t3 ; n- 
the fertility of the foil increafes as we advance farther 
inwards. The mountain is every where full of vafl 
excavations; which our author confiders as a proof, 
that, inflead of increafing in bulk, it is actually in a 3 
ftate of decay and diminution. The vafl torrents ol Suppofed 
Java which overfpread the fides of it from time to to be in a 
time, he confiders as infufficient to repair the w.afte ^ ate < * <> 
occasioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents flowing down cay * 
from the fummit. Unlefs the eruptions, therefore, be¬ 
come mure frequpnt than they have been for fome 
time pall, he fuppofes that, by degrees, the height of 
the mountain mufl be reduced to that of the furround.- 
. ing beds of lava. Hehadr.otan opportunity of mea- 
furing the altitude of Etna himfelf; but he obfe.rves 
that it had been done by th'e celebrated M. de Saufibre, 4 

who found the elevation to be 10,036 feet. TbisSauffure’s 
was done on the 5th of June 1773, aI 20 minutes af- account of 
ter feven in the morning. The height of the barome- the height 
ter on the moft elevated part at the brink of the cra- of £tDa * 
ter was 18 inches ni lines; which, by the neceflary 
correftions, is reduced to 18 inches ioi.| lines. At 
the fame time the mercury at Catania, placed only one 
foot above the level of the fea, flood at 28 inches 2 T */ 
lines; which mufl be reduced to 28 inches 14 lines, oil 
account of the neceflary correftions for the thermo¬ 
meter. ^ 

From Giana our author had an 'opportunity of con- Mountains; 
templating the vafl number of. calcareous mounts °fcalcare- 
fcattered over that part of Etna ; which (he fays) ous matter. 
“ are nothing more than fragments, the flender re¬ 
mains of thofe enormous mafles which have been de- 
pofited all around the bafe of mount Etna; and are a 
very curious monument of the revolutions which this 
mountain has undergone.” They are of a true calca¬ 
reous nature ; and the inhabitants are accuflomed to 
fupply themfelves with limeflone from them. They 
alfo ufe the ftones of which thefe mounts are com- 
pofed for the purpofes of building; as the lava is fo 
hard that it cannot be cut without the greateft diifi- . 
culty, and they have no other flone in thefe parts. 

Leaving this place, our author travelled over feveral 
extenfive plains of lava, covered on each fide of the 
way with Hunted trees, but without any cultivation; 
the lava being of that kind which is very unfavourable 
to the growth of vegetables. Arriving at St Le¬ 
onardo, be obferved the courfe of the eruption of wa¬ 
ter in 1755, and which is mentioned under the for¬ 
mer article ./Etna. 
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This water took its courfe down the Weft fide of the 
mountain ; and the channel which it cut for itfelf 
is ftill vifible. The eruption of water from burning 
mountains is {till much lefs frequent than that of lava 
or half vitrified folid matters, allies, &c. though that 
of water, and even mixed with the {hells of marine 
animals (though we are not told whether it was fait 
or not), has fometiines been obferved in other volca¬ 
noes, particularly Vefuvitts. The eruption we now 
fpeak of happened in the month of February 1755. 
It was preceded by an exceedingly thick black finoke 
jffiiing from the crater, intermixed with flafhes of fire. 
This finoke gradually became thicker, and the burfis of 
flame more frequent. Earthquakes and fubterrar.eous 
thunder convulfed the mountain, and {truck the in¬ 
habitants of the adjacent parts with the utmoft terror. 
On Sunday, the fecond of March, the mountain was 
feen to emir a huge column of fmoke exceedingly 
denfe and black, with a dreadful noife in the bowels 
of the earth, accompanied alfo with violent flaflies 
of lightning. From time to time there were loud 
cracks, like the explofions of cannon ; the mountain ap¬ 
peared to {hake from its foundations ; the air on that 
iide next Mafcali became very dark, and loud peals of 
thunder were heard. Thefe feemed to ilfne from two 
caverns, confiderably below the fummit, on the fide of 
the mountain, and were accompanied with violent blafts 
of the wind like a tempeft. 

Thefe terrible phenomena continued and increafed ; 
Etna feemed ready to fwallow up at once all thofe ma¬ 
terials which it had been for fo many years difgorging, 
or rather about to fink at once into the bowels of the 
earth from whence it appeared to have been elevated. 
The profpeft was far beyond any idea that can be 
given by defeription of this tremendous feene. The 
inhabitants were alarmed beyond meafure; the fight 
of the flames driven by the wind againft the fides of 
the mountain, the {hocks of ihe earthquake, and the 
fall of rocks, {truck the imagination with a horror not 
to be conceived. During this dreadful commotion 
an immenfe torrent of water was emitted from the 
higheft crater of the mountain. The whole fummit 
of Etna was at that time covered with a thick coating 
offnow. Through this the boiling water directed its 
courfe eaftward ; and, in its paffage, met with fright¬ 
ful precipices. Over thefe it dallied with the utmoft 
violence, adding its tremendous roaring to the com¬ 
plicated horrors of this awful feene. The fnow, melt¬ 
ing inftantaneoufiy as the boiling torrent advanced, in¬ 
creafed its deftruCtive power by augmenting its quan¬ 
tity, while the mifehievous effects of the heat were 
fcarce diminifhed by reafon of the immenfe quantity of 
boiling liquid which continued to pour from the fum¬ 
mit of the mountain. 

This boiling torrent having dalhed its awful eataratfls 
from one chain of rocks 10 another, at length reached 
the cultivated plains, which it overflowed for a num¬ 
ber of miles. Here it divided irfelf into feveral branches, 
forming as many deep and rapid rivers ; which, after 
feveral other fubdivilions, difeharged themfelves into 
the fea. 

Though the mountain continued to difeharge wa¬ 
ter in this manner only for half an hour, the ravages 
of it were very terrible. Not only thofe of common 
inundations, fuch as tearing up trees, hurrying along 


rocks and large fiones, took place liere, Lut the f ill Etna., 
more dreadful effects of boiling water v.cre felt. Every ' v ' 
cultivated fpot was laid wafte, and every thing touch¬ 
ed by it was deftroyed. Even thofe who were placed 
beyond the reach of the torrent, beheld with inex- 
preflible horror the dcftruCtion occafioncd by it ; and 
though the alarming noifes which had fo long i(Turd 
from the mountain now ceafed in a great meafure, the 
lhocks of earthquakes, and the violent fmoke which 
continued to iffue from the mountain, Ihowed that the 
danger was not over. Two new openings were now 
obferved, and two torrents of lava began to make their 
way through the fnow. 

On the 7th of March a dreadful noife was again 
heard in the bowels of the mountain, and. a new co¬ 
lumn of very thick and black fmoke began to iftue 
from it. A horrid explofion of fmall fiones fuccced- 
ed ; fome of which were carried as far as the hills of 
Mafcali, and great quantities of black fand to Meliina, 
and even quite over the ftrait to Reggio in Calabria. 

On the Ihifting of the wind to the northward this 
fand reached as far as the plains of Agofla. Two days 
after the mountain opened again, and a new torrent 
of lava was difeharged; which, however, advanced 
very flowly towards the plain, moving only at the 
rate of a mile in a day. It continued to flow in this 
manner for fix days, when every thing appeared fo 
quiet, that the Canon Recupero fet out to view the 
changes which had taken place. 7 

That gentleman’s defign was to trace the courfe of Courfe of 
the dreadful torrent of water abovementioned. This the 
he was veryeafily enabled to do by the ravages it had g 3ce ^ 
made ; and, by following the channel it had cut all p 
the way from the fea to the fummit of the volcano, 
he found that this immenfe quantity of water had 
iffued from the very bowels of the mountain. After ■ 
ilfuing from the crater, and increafing iis ftream by 
pafllng through and melting the fnow which lay imme¬ 
diately below the fummit, it deftroyed in an inftant a 
fine and extenfive foreft of fir trees. All of thefe were 
torn up by the violence of the current, though many 
were no lefs than 24 or 30 inches in diameter. He 
obferved that the great ftream had in its defeent, di¬ 
vided itfelfinto four branches ; and thefe had again 
fubdivided themfelves into feveral fmaller ones, eafily 
diftinguiftiable by the quantity of fand they had depo- 
fited. Afterwards reuniting their ftreams, they 
formed many iflands, and rivers 900 feet in breadth, 
and of a depth which could not eafily be determined. 
Proceeding farther down, and ftill forcing its wav 
among the beds of old lava, the channel of the waters 
was widened to 1 jeofeet, until it was again contract¬ 
ed in the valleys as before Every object which flood 
inthe way of this tremendous torrent wasmovedfrom 
its place. Enormous rocks were not only hurried 
down, but feveral of them moved to more elevated 
fituations than thofe they formirly occupied. Whole 
hills of i,t\ 1 had been removed and broken to pie¬ 
ces, and their fragments fcattered along the courfe 
of the river, and the valleys were fifed up by vaft 
cuantities of fand which the waters had depofired. 

Our audior obferved, that even at that time he vifited 
the mountain, about to years after the eruption, the ' 
whole Iide of it ftill bore the marks of this deluge. 

On M. Houel’s arrival at Jaci Catena, he inquired 
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F.tna. for the phyfician of the place ; it being cuftamary for 
■' Grangers to do fo who want to learn any thing con¬ 
cerning the curiolities of the country, as the phv- 
8 ficians there are generally thofe- who have any preten* 
Account of f lons to literature. By this guide he was fltown a 
well which they call Holy Water. There is a flight 
of Heps from the furfaec of the ground to that of the 
water. The well itlelf is 20 feet wide and 40 feet 
deep. It is fupplied by three different fprings, each 
of which is faid to have a peculiar tafte. The phy- 
ftcian informed our author, that one of ihem refem- 
blcd milk in its tafte; another tafted like foap; and 
the third had the tafte of common water: bur out 
author, after tailing each of them, could not find any 
remarkable difference. 

In Mis way to La Trizza, our author difeovered 
fonie very ancient baths With ftoves. They had beeii 
built here on account of a fpring of warm fulphureous 
water, fuppofed to be excellent for the cure of cuta¬ 
neous difordersand for which purpofe they arc full 
made ufe of. They are now called the Springs' of St 
Venera , of whom there is an image here. The foun¬ 
tain from which they flow is on a level with the fu'rface 
of the ground. The water raftes very difagreeably of 
fulphur; and depolits a quantity of white impalpable 
powder, adhering to herbs and ftones, over which it 
paffes. This fubftance our author calls the cream of 
fulphur; though it is probably a felenitic fubftance 
formed by the decompOlition of the fulphur, and the 
union of its acid with fome calcareous matter which 
held it -in folution before. 

From this place our author proceeded to the fea-port 
rocksabout of Trizza,afmall place, which with the adjacent country 
Trizza. contairfs onlyabout 3 00 "inhabitants. Off'the'hafbour 
of this rock is a bafahic rock, which feems to be on¬ 
ly the remains of a much larger one deftroyed by the 
adlion of the air. All around are long ranges of ba- 
i 4 fakes, the fpecies of which are very various. 

Rocks of The rocks of the Cyclops ftand round the fmall har- 
th&Cy- hour of La Trizza ; and from this view we perceive a 
.•leps. number of rocks of very different heights. All of them 
appear more or lets above water, though fome are fo 
low that they cannot be feen without approaching 
very near ; and this circumftance renders the harbotfr 
inacceflible to veiielsof any confiderable burden, at the 
fame time that, by reafon of the depth of the fea, it 
is impoffible either to cut or unite them by a mole. 
The principal of thefe rocks is the extremity of ah 
ifland, one half of which is compofed of lava placed oh 
a bafahic bafe; over this is a cruft of pozzolano, com¬ 
bined with a kind, of white calcareous matter of a 
pretty hard and compadl conffftence; and which, by 
the adtion of the air, affumes the appearance of knot¬ 
ty porous wood. On this fubjedt our author obferves, 
Lhat “ the rock, at fome former period, had become 
fo hard as to fplir, and the clefts were then filled up 
with a very hard matter which was porous on dll fides 
like fcorise. That matter afterwards fplit alfo; lea¬ 
ving large Interftices, which in their turn have -been 
filled up with a kind of compound yellow matter. The 
ifland appears to have been formerly inhabited* but 
is at prefent deftitnte both of inhabitants and'Of cul¬ 
ture, only the people of La Trizza feed a few goats 
upon it.” 

To the fouthward of the harbour of La Trizza we 
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Bafaltic 


obferve feveral fragments of bafaltes, both in thefofm Etna.' 
of needles and in that of prifmatic columns of a very w-v — J 
regular form, and which may be eafily feparated from Differen* 
one' another. From the pofition in which thefe frag- y n( j s 0 f 
ments are difpofed, it appears that the mafs to which bafaltes.' > 
they belong mull have fuffertd fome very violent fhock ; 
ether wife fuch huge-rocks could never have been bro¬ 
ken, overturned, and fcattered in directions fo very 
different from their original pofitions. In one of thefe 
ruins there are fome parts harder than the reft, which 
witbilar.d the action of the air, while the intervening 
fpaces yield to it, and appear to be thus deftroyed. In 
fonie others this eftedt is much more remarkable ; be- 
caufe the column happens to be much farther advanced 
towards a ftate of di Ablution, the parts of which they 
confift being already disjoined ; and in each of thofe 
Which project We perceive a-filfure : Which fliows that 
each of thofe parts may be divided into two." “ They 
are indeed (lays our author) actually divided, and 
difplay a convexity iffuing from a concavity, like a 
pile of hats placed One dpGn another, when they are 
removed one by one ; which is a very curious Angu¬ 
larity.” u 

Continuing his journey ftill fouthward, our author Promon- 
Srrived at the promontory of theCaftel d’Aci. This tory of the 
is the moll ftngularly curious of all that are in the Caftel 
neighbourhood of Etna. The ancient mafs of it is in- d 
clofed between two bodies of lava of a more modern cn 6 
Origin. Thefe compofe the rocks on which Caftel 
d’Aci is fituated, and Which lie under the foil of the 
adjacent country. Beyond that city are the immenfe 
plains of the lower part of Etna, Thefe gradually 
rife till' they-reach the fumftii't, which is hid among 
the clouds. The promontory is almoft entirely com- 
pofed of bafaltes, the interftices of which are filled up 
with a yellowilh matter, which feems to be a clay 
nearly of the fame nature with that formerly taken no¬ 
tice of in the ifland of La Trizza, it alfo covers the 
mafs of bafaltes, and has produced both the fuperior 
and anterior parts of the promontory. Here our au¬ 
thor faw a number of women employed in wafhing 
webs of cloth in the fea; and takes notice of the dex¬ 
terous method they have of lifting it up in folds, and 
packing it on their heads in bundles without receiving 
arty affiftance. At the foot of this promontory are ma¬ 
ny curious bafaltic rocks. 

All along the eaftern fide of Mount Etna the foil is Great 
broken, but filled with beautiful varieties of bafaltes, quantity of 
highly worthy of obfervation. Indeed, according to^ afaltes 
our author’s opinion, there is no volcano in Europe fo on 
rich as Etna in bafaltes, nor where fo many curious 
figures of it are to be feen. jg 

Mr Houel having fpent fome more time in vifiting Mr Hou- 
the bafaltic columns around the foot of the mountain, el’s journey 
fer out from Aci to vifit the famous chefinit-tree, men- to the great 
tioned under the article JE tna, and which is known ch f rilut_ 
in that country by the name of The chefnut-treefor an trc 
hundred horfes. In his way thither he paflfed through 
the villages of Forcezza, Mangamo, St Leonardo, St 
Matteo, and La IVIacchia. The landfcapes of each of > 
thefe places by itfelf are extremely beautiful ; but-the / 
-country between them is a frightful wild defart, pre- 
fentingto the eye nothing but extenfive plains of black 
lava, which at a diftance have the appearance of vaft 
quantities of pit-coal. The roads became rougher as 

they 
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they advanced; bat the adjoining fields affumed a more 
faniing afped. The reafoa of this is, that the, tor¬ 
rents of lava (by which the plains are rendered unfit 
for vegetation for a great number of years) have rolled 
rapidly down the more fleep fides of the mountain 
without deflroying the fertility of the foil. 

Travelling through very difficult roads, and often 
incommoded with dangerous precipices, our author at 
■lall arrived at the celebrated chefiuit-tree, which was 
the chief objed of ibis journey. He obi'erves, that 
all over this tide of the mountain the chefnut trees 
thrive very well, and are carefully cultivated by the in¬ 
habitants. They are worked into hoops for calks, and a 
conliderable trade is carried on in this article. The 
great one which he came to vifit, exceeds the lize of 
other trees fo much that k cannot fail to excite the 
grearefl admiration. It has its name from the follow¬ 
ing circuinllaace. Jean of Arragon fpent l'ome time 
in Sicily on her way from Spain to Naples: While 
here ffie viiited Mount Etna, attended by her princi¬ 
pal nobility ; and happening to be overtaken by a 
flora, they took fhelter under this tree, whofe 
branches were fufficiently extenfive to cover them 
all. By others, however, this Itory is treated as a 
mere fable. 

According to our author’s account, this chefnut 
tree, is 160 feet in circumference, but quite hollow 
within : which, however, afleds not its verdure ; for 
the chefnut tree, like the willow, depends upon its 
bark lor fubfiftence, and by age lofes its internal 
part. As the cavity of this enormous raafs is very con- 
fiderable, the people have built an houfe in it, where 
they have an oven for drying nuts, almonds, and chef- 
nuts, &c. of which -they make conferves. They fre¬ 
quently fupply themfelves with wood from the tree 
Which incircles their houfe, fo that it feems likely, in 
a ffiort time to go to ruin through the ingratitude and 
thoughtlellhefs of its inhabitants. 

It has been thought that this tree was compofed of a 
number of others grown together ; but our author is of 
a different opinion. In deferibing it particularly, how¬ 
ever, we muff feparate it from the trunks /, k,l, (on 
the plan), which properly belong to three other trees. 
The dotted line, and the letters a, b, c, d, e,f,g, mark 
oat the true circumference of the tree we fpealc of. 
The parts of that circumference are not all contiguous, 
feveral pieces having been taken away from the places 
marked g and «, between which the houfe Hands. I11 
other places the hark is rent afonderbut, fays our 
author, “ by a natural motion, the divided parts feek- 
ing to reunite, or rather to fitelter themfelves from the 
a-dion of the external air, are bent inwards fo as to 
form the circular arcs a, b, c, d, which may indeed be 
taken for fo many different trees, though they appear 
properly to belong to the fame trunk. 

Belides this, there are abundance of other trees in 
the neighbourhood very remarkable for their fize. 
Our traveller wak ihown a number of young trees of 
the fame fpecies, all very beautiful and flraight, and 
altnoft as fmooth as polifhed marble. One of thefe 
was 38 fe-et in circumference, and there were a num¬ 
ber of others nearly of the fame fize. Among thefe 
there were feven Handing together, which have recei¬ 
ved the name of the feven brethren. Another is deno¬ 
minated the Jhip, from the general figure of its top, 


which has fome flight refemblance to a fhip. Its dia- Etna. 

meter is 25 feet, fo that the circumference cannot be '- 

lefs than 75. In thefe extenfive forefls, however, 
there are chefnut trees of every age and fize. 

Our author’s next vifit was paid to a fnow grotto, g n ow grot¬ 
being one of thofe magazines where that article, fone- todeferi- 
ceffary in the hot climate of Sicily, is preferved for ufe. bed* 

In his way thither he vifited the forefi of pines; which „ 
is fo much furronnded by rocks and precipices, that it fra* in ° t]ie 
is fcarce acceflible; and vaft numbers of the trees are ^ a y t0 i t . 
dying of old age. Some of the neighbouring peafants, 

• however, will now and rkeu attempt to carry them off. 

Our author faw one of them at this work. It was 
drawn by oxen, who were yoked to it by a chain con¬ 
nected with the beam of an iron cramp. But the ex¬ 
treme roughuefs of the road made the tree leap and 
hound in fitch a manner, that the poor creatures were 
every moment in danger of having their legs broken, 
or being hurried over precipices along with their dri¬ 
ver; accidents which happen not unfrequently, and 
which render this occupation lefs generally pradifed 
than otherwife it would be. 

The fnow grotto is but lately formed by the adion 
of the waters under the beds of lava, and carry ingaway 
the flratum of pozzolana below them. It is fituated 
on a mountain named Finocchh, which though of very 
Goiifiderable fize, is only a protuberance on the fide of 
Etna. It has been repaired in the infide at the ex¬ 
pence of the knights of Malta, who have hired this 
as well as feveral other caverns in the mountain for the 
purpofe of bolding fnow, which they have Hill more 
occafion for in their ifland than the inhabitants of Si¬ 
cily. There are two openings above, at which they 
throw in the fnow; and flights of Heps have been cut 
to thefe as well as to the internal parts. A consider¬ 
able extent of ground is levelled and inclofed with high 
walls above the grotto: fo that when the wind, which 
at this elevation blows with great violence, carries the 
fnow down from the higher parts of the mountain, it 
is-flopped and detained by the walls of this inclofure. 

It is then thrown into the grotto, where the thicknefs 
of the beds of lava which cover it prevents any impref- 
flon front the fummer-heat. When the feafon for ex- How the 
portation comes on, the fnow is put into large bags, fnow is|pra- 
and preffed into them as clofe as poffible. Thus it is vented 
rendered compact and heavy, and likewife runs lefs rifle f rom melt- 
of being affeded by the heat. It is then.carried out in gduring 
upon men’s fltouiders, and conveyed to the (hore on ^j° rta " 
mules. Before it is put into the bags, the lumps of 
fnow are carefully wrapped up in leaves, which is ano¬ 
ther prefervative ; at the fame time ihat the freflt con¬ 
gelation of the little which melts, unites the maffes 
fo together, that our author informs us he has feen 
pieces of the fnow preferved in this manner which 
looked like the fairefl and mofl tranfparent cryflal. 

Our author’s next excurfion was to Mount Roffo, Account of 
or the Red Mountain, which is one of the mouths of mount 
Etna, and through which it difeharges from time to Roffo. 
time great quantities of lava, fand, aflres, &c. It is 
the mofl celebrated of all the numerous mouths which 
have opened on the fide of the mountain, though it has 
become fo noted only for having poured forth the 
matter of the great eruption in 1669, and which is the 
mofl remarkable of any recorded in hiflory. 

“ When a new crater (fays our author) is formed 

on 
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Etna, on mount Etna, it is always in confequence of fome 
' ^—' fhock that is powerful enough to break the arches of 
New era- * ts caverns. Doubtlefs it is inconceivable that there 
ters how fhould be any agent endowed with fitch force ; but 
formed. when fuch a frafture is once made, it is neceflarily 
very large, and the furface of the ground above cannot 
but be broken in feveral different places at confiderable 
diftances from one another. The matter which is dif- 
charged always iffues from the principal opening and 
thofe adjoining to it. None of thefe mouths, however, 
continue open, excepting that which is diredlly in 
the line in which the matter is difeharged; the la- 
va foon choaking up thofe which are in a more oblique 
direction.” 

Our author went down one of thefe openings with 
torches ; but could not reach the bottom, and was 
obliged to return on account of the extreme cold. The 
defeent was extremely difficult, and became more fo in 
proportion as he ad\anced. This crater is of an oval 
form, and the opening through which he defeended 
was in one extremity: but he was tempted to think 
that the crater which rifes above it had been formed 
of matter difeharged by another mouth ; or perhaps it 
might have had a more centrical opening, through 
which the Hones, fand, 8tc. which form the crater, 
were difeharged. 

Four of the mouths of this mount appear to be 
compofed of a reddifh pozzolana, which lias procured 
it the name of the Red Mountain; but when we af- 
cend the pyramids, or rather funnels which they form, 
we find them compofed of different kind of layers of 
fand. Some of thefe are of a bluifh grey colour, others 
of a fine yellow, and fome of a kind of green formed by 
a mixture of grey and yellow, while others are of a red 
colour. A great number of fmall cryflals, black fchoerls, 
and granites are found among them, as well as pieces 
of fcoria, which had been difeharged by the volcano in 
the form of a thick and glutinous matter. All thefe 
mouths have internally the form of a funnel, and their 
ihape is nearly that of a mutilated cone or round py¬ 
ramid. ThfS is the natural and unavoidable confe¬ 
quence x>f the perpendicular fall of the pulverifed mat¬ 
ter which the volcano difeharges from the orifice at 
the bottom.. The Tides of the craters are not all of 
one height; the parts to the eaft and weft being con¬ 
siderably higher than the intermediate fummits, be- 
caufe the currents of the allies palled alternately from 
eaft to weft, and fell upon thefe lides in greater quan¬ 
tities than on the others; which circumftance has given 
to this volcano the appearance of having two fummits. 
’onvent of M. Houel, having finiflied his obfervations on Monte 
jieelofi RolTo, returned to the convent of Nicolofi, which is 
eferibed. now only an houfe for the entertainment of travellers. 

The Benedidtincs of Catana, to whom it belongs, vifit 
this place only when in an ill ftate of health, as the pu¬ 
rity of the air renders it very falutary to the human 
confutation. A folitary brother, however, refides 
here to take care of the houfe, and to fuperintend the 
cultivation of the neighbouring plains. Thofe fathers 
once polTefTed an extenftve and very fertile tradl of 
land in this neighbourhood ; but the eruptions of Etna 
have rendered it totally incapable of cultivation. This 
houfe Hands at a very confiderable height, being no 
lefs than 2496 feet above the level of the fea. Set¬ 
ting out from this place three hours before day, our 
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traveller dire&ed his courfe towards the grotto of the Etna, 
goats. In his way thither, he paffed over feveral v *—* 

plains of lava, fome of them ancient and others more Grot 2 t * of 
modern: but the roads were extremely rough and dan- t he°go°ats 
gerons ; or rather, as our author expreffed himfelf, deferibed. 
there was no track or path meriting the name of a 29 
road. In two hours they reached theRegioneSylvofa, Regione 
where an immenfe foreft furrounds the mountain, and Sylvofade- 
which has undoubtedly been planted by the hand of feribed. 
nature: for the ground there is fo high, fo full of 
precipices, and fo entirely uninhabitable, that no hu¬ 
man being could ever think of making plantations on 
it; nor is it to be fuppofed that the winds could take 
up feeds from the plains to fow them on fuch a lofty 
fituation. 3<5 

Thefe majeftic forefts of Etna afford a lingular fpec- Beautiful 
tacle, and bear no refemblance to thofe of other coun- appearance 
tries. Their verdure is more lively, and the trees of of the f°" 
which they confift are of a greater height. Thefe ad- 
vantages they owe to the foil whereon they grow; for 11 na ‘ 
the foil produced by volcanoes is particularly favour¬ 
able to vegetation, and every fpeciesof plants grows 
here with great luxuriance. In feveral places where 
we can view their interior parts, the moft enchanting 
profpefls are difplayed. The hawthorn trees are of an 
immenfe fize. Our author faw feveral of them of a 
regular form, and which he was almoft tempted to take 
for large orange-trees cut artificially into the figures 
they reprefented. The beeches appear like as many 
ramified pillars, and the tufted branches of the oak 
like clofe bufhes impenetrable to the rays ©f the fun. 

The appearance of the woods in general is exceedingly 
pitfturefque, both by reafon of the great number and 
variety of the trees, and the inequality of the ground, 
which makes them rife like the feats in an amphitheatre, 
one row above another; difpofmg them alfo in groups 
and glades, fothat their appearance changes rothe eye 
at every ftep : and this variety is augmented by acci¬ 
dental circumftances, as the fituation of young trees 
among others venerable for their antiquity ; the efrefts 
of ftorms which have often overturned large trees, 
while ftems ihootingup from their roots, like the Ler- 
nsean hydra, fhow a number of heads newly fprung to 
make up that which was cut off. 

About three hours after the departure of our travel- Grotto of 
lers from St Nicholas, they reached the grotto of the the goats, 
goats. It is formed by a bed of lava, which having h° w for- 
flowed over a pile of fand and pozzolana while in a mec * - 
fluid ftate, fettled and cooled in that fituation ; and 
the fand or pozzolana being afterwards carried off by 
the filtration of water through the lava, a void fpace 
has been left, which the torrents have gradually en¬ 
larged to its prefent fize. 

This grotto Hands about 50^4 feet above the level 
of the fea, according to the calculations of M. de 
Sauffare. It affords a retreat for thofe travellers who 
vifit the fommit of Etna, who generally refrelh tbem- 
felves by taking a repaid and making a fire at the en¬ 
try, for which there is plenty of dry wood at hand ; 
while the fand ferves for a bed to repofe on. Here our 
author, and his company fnpped, and about midnight 
fet off for the fummit. They had the advantage of 
the moon-light; and our author advifes all thofe who 
intend to vifit the top of Etna to take fuch a time for 
their journey as may enable them to enjoy this advan¬ 
tage. 
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Etna. tage. As they advanced beyond the grotto of the 

*—y'--- goats the trees became gradually thinner. In a Ihort 

Acco £ time they were fo thin, that they might readily be 
th^higheft counted ; and, proceeding Hill farther, only a very few 
parts of were feen fcattered here and there, whole beauty and 
-Etna. fize were diminiffied feemingly in proportion to their 
numbers. A few clumps of trees and fome tufts of 
odoriferous herbs were now only to be feen ; and in a 
little time thefe alfo became thinner, alfuming a wi¬ 
thered or Hunted appearance. Then they are nothing 
■but the languilhing remains of an abortive vegetation j 
and a few paces further not even this appeared, the eye 
33 being prefented only with barren fand. 

Snowy and Having now got above the region of the trees, they 
entered the third, which our author denominates the re¬ 
gion of fnow and Herility. The wind became more brills 
and keen as they advanced, fo that they could fcarce 
keep their hats upon their heads ; and our author loll 
his, though tied on with an handkerchief. Here they 
were frequently obliged' to c'rofs conliderable Hreams of 
water formed by the melting of the fnow. In general 
the furface was fufficiently hard to bear them ; but our 
author’s mule once funk up to her-belly, and was not 
extricated without great difficulty. 

Having at laft overcome all difficulties, they arrived 
thefummit at the large plain on the fummit of Etna, and in the 
of Etna, midltof which is the crater of the volcano. It is en¬ 
tirely compofed of lava, cinders, ice, and fnow ; never- 
thelefs is fiyled, ironically as our author thinks, Monte 
• Friumente . Here the wind continued to blow with 
.exceffive violence ; and our author informs us, that in 
order to have any notion of its keennefs, we mult be 
accufiomed to feel it on fome very elevated Hation, as 
it is impoffible to judge from what we feel at inferior 
altitudes. They took ffielter behind a lump of lava, 
the only one which appeared in the whole plain, and, 
which our author fays, would feem defigned exprelsly for 
the ffielter of travellers. Here they lay, wrapped up in 
their cloaks, for an hour ; but as foon as it was day, 
fo that they could diltinguiffi the place where the fun 
was to rife, they got up and advanced towards the 
ruins of the building known by the name of the Phi- 
lofopher’s Tower. The wind Hill blew fo violently, 
that after an effort of four minutes they fell down ex- 
haufled ; but the extreme cold obliging them again to 
get up, they made a fecond attempt ; and after feveral 
intermiffions of this kind, at lafl accompliffied their de- 
fign. They were furprifed, however, to find nothing 
but the corner of a wall not more than two feet high, 
confining of two rows of unpoliffied Hones ; great part 
of it having been probably hurried by the fand and 
other matters difeharged by the mountain. Here, be¬ 
ing ffieltered from the wind, and the day advancing, 
they began to enjoy the glorious profpedt which every 
moment hecame more extenfive. At the rifing of the 
fun, the horizon was ferene, without a Angle cloud., 
“ The coafi of Ca'abria (fays our author) was as yet 
undifiinguiffiable from the adjoining fea j but in a iliort 
time a fiery radiance began to appear from behind the 
, Italian hills, which bounded the eafiernpart of the pro- 
fpedt. The fleecy clouds, whidi generally appear early in 
the morning, were tinged with purple ; the atmofphere 
became ftrongly illuminated, and, refledting the raysof 
the rifing fun, appeared filled with a bright effulgence 
«of flatne. The iinmenfe elevation of the fummit of.Et- 
■4 
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na made it catch thefirfi rays of the fun’s light, whofe Etna, 
vafi fplendor, while it dazzled the eyes, diflufed a rcofi 
cheriffiing and enlivening heat, reviving the fpirits, 
and diffuling a pleafant fenfation throughout the foul. 

But though the heavens were thus cnlighted, the 
fea Hill retained its dark azure, and the fields and fo- 
refis did not yet reflect the rays of the fun. 1 he gra¬ 
dual rifing of this luminary, however, foon difiufed 
his light over the hills which lie below the peak of Et¬ 
na. This lath flood like an ifland in the midfi of the 
ocean, with luminous points every moment multiplying 
around, and fpreading over a wider extent with the 
greateff rapidity. It was as if the univerfe had been 
obferved fuddenly fpringing from the night of non- 
exifience. The tall forefts, the lofty hills, and exten¬ 
five plains of Etna, now prefented themfelves to view. 

Its bafe, the vail tradts of level ground which lie adja¬ 
cent, the cities of Sicily, its parched Ihores, with the 
daffiing waves and vafi expanfe of the ocean, giadual- 
ly prefented themfelves, while fome fleeting vapours, 
which moved fwiftly before the wind, fometimes veiled 
part of this vafi and magnificent profpedt.” In a ffiorc 
time every thing was difpjaycd fo diflindtly, that they 
could plainly recognize all thofe places with which they 
were before acquainted. On the fouth were feen the 
-hills of Camerata and Trapani ; on the north, the 
mounts Peiegrino and Thermini, with the celebrated 
Ennaonce crowned with the temples of Ceres and 
Proferpine. Among thefe mountains are feen a great 
many rivers running down and appearing like as many 
lines ofglittering filver winding through a variety of 
rich and fertile fields, waffiing the walls of 20 cities, 
while their banks were ocherwife filled with villages, 
hamlets, &c. rifing among the ruins of the mofi illu- 
firious republics of antiquity. On the fouth and north 
were obferved the rivers w hich bound by their courfe 
the vafi bafe of mount Etna, and afford a delightful 
profpedt to the eye ; while at a much greater difiance 
were feen the ifles of Lapari, Alicudi, Felicocide, Pa- 
rinacia, and.Stromboli. 

Having enjoyed for fome time the beauty of this 
magnificent profpedt, oar author fet about making a 
draught of the place from which the view was taken ; 
and at length acccompliftied it, notwithftanding the 
great impediments he met with from the wind, 
mong the objedts which he delineated on this occafion, pher’s tuw- 
the Philofopher’s Tower was one. It feems, he fays, er deferi- 
not to be very ancient; neither the materials of which bed. 
it confifis, nor the mode ofarebitedhire, bearing any re- 
■femblance to thofe of the Greeks and Romans. The 
furrounding plains feems to confifi entirely of a black 
fand intermixed with pieces of fcoria, which have been 
formerly thrown out by the volcano. Beyond that 
plain, which rifes gently, appears a cone, the fummit 
of which is the volcanic crater. When viewed from ■ 

the fouth fide, on which they Hood, this crater feems of the grt^'t 
to confifi of a number of fmall bills. Into thefe it was crater, 
broken by the emiffion of the boiling torrent in the 
year 17 55 - When difeharged from the crater, thde 
waters fpread towards the right, and at the diftance 
of a mile eafiward.fell in a cafcade from a prodigious 
height. 

The violence of the wind beginning now to abate a 
little, the travellers fet out for the very fummit, in or- 
■dur to take a view of the great crater; fit which journey 

(our 
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Etna. (our author fays) it would be difficult to make people, 
who have never engaged in fuch enterprifes, compre¬ 
hend all the obflacles they had to encounter. This 
cone (the little mountain mentioned by Sir William 
Hamilton) is compofed of allies, fand, and pozzolano, 
thrown up at different times by the volcano. The ma¬ 
terials are fo loofe, that the adventurous traveller finks 
about mid-leg at every flep, and is in conftant terror 
of being fwallowed up. At laft, when the fummit is 
reached, the fulphureous exhalations, which are con¬ 
tinually emitred from the pores of the mountain, threa¬ 
ten fuffbehtion, and irritate the fauces and lungs in fuch 
a manner as to produce a very troublefome and incef- 
fant cough. The loofenefs of the foil, which gives 
way under the feet, obliges the traveller, every now 
and then, to throw himfelf flat on his belly, that fo he 
may be in lefs danger of finking. In this poflure our 
author viewed the wide unfathomable gulph in the 
middle of the crater ; but could difeover nothing ex¬ 
cept a cloud of ftnoke, which ilfued from a number of 
fmall apertures fcattered all around, and accompanied 
£>efcription with a kind of noife. Another and more dreadful 
of thehor- found, however, iflites from the bowels of the volcano, 
rid noifes and which, according to our author, “ ftrikes the heart 
continually vvi th terror, fo that all the flrength of reafon is necef- 
‘h u ‘ n sh'°m jf ar y t0 p rev ent the obferver from flying with preci- 
gulph™ 111 ^ pitation from fucli a dreadful place.’’ Several travel- 
® ’ lers who had vifitcd this cone before him, were fo ter¬ 

rified by thefe dreadful founds, that they fled with 
the utmoft hafte till they arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Our author compares thefe founds to a difeharge of 
cannon in the wide abyfs ; the noife of which is re¬ 
bellowed throughout all the caverns, and produce a 
found perhaps the mod alarming that can be imagined ; 
and during the Ihort fpace in which heliftened, feve- 
ral of thefe difeharges were heard to follow one another 
almoft uninterruptedly. 

This dreadful noife, our author, with very great 
probability, fuppofes to be occafioned by the explo¬ 
sions of the internal fire, or, as he calls it, the focus of 
the volcano ; which, flunking againft the Tides of thefe 
immenfe caverns, the founds produced are re-echoed 
through their cavities, and probably multiplied in an 
extraordinary manner ; fo that what would be only a 
flight explofion in the open air, occafions a found more 
tremendous than the loudeft thunder. To fuch as are 
convinced of this, and have fitfficient courage to refill 
the firllimpreflions which thefe founds mult unavoidably 
occalion, they will in a Ihort time not only appear 
exceedingly fublime, but, by their variety, even fome- 
what agreeable. “ They enable us (fays our author) 
to form fome conception of the fpace through which 
they mull pafs before they reach the ear, and of the 
vaft extent and width of the hollows of the mountain.” 
Impoffible Having for fome time contemplated this awful fpec- 
to walk tacle, our author wilhed to meafure the crater by walk- 
roatid the ing round it; but found this impoffible. On the north 
crater. fide the furface is hard and fmooth, the allies having 
been fo far diffolvcd by the moifture depofited by the 
fmoke as to cement into one uniform mafs. This is 
fometimesdiflblved even into a fluid flare, in fuch a 
manner as to run down the (ides of the cone ; fo that 
after feveral attempts, he was at loft obliged to abandon 
his defign. 

Pat Fig. 2. exhibits a view of the crater of Etna taken 
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on the brink of the eaft fide. The fore-ground (pa) of Etna. 

the figure is one divifion of the crater. Beyond it are ■- “* 

two eminences b and c, higher than that on which fome 
human figures are reprefenred. All the three form a tion of the 
triangle nearly equilateral ; but, when viewed from any figure of 
confiderable diflance, only two of them can be feen ; for the crater, 
which reafon the Siiicians have termed the mountain 
bicorna, or double-horned. 

The fmoke, as reprefented in the figure, iflues from 
all quarters, either from chinks or holes fcattered over 
the whole crater. But the fituation of the principal 
mouth is in the midft of the three eminences. Its 
diameter, when our author vifitcd this mountain, was 
only about 60 feet, and fo filled with fmoke that no- 
thingremarkable could be difeovered. From the height 
d, the rock fituated on the left fide of the point, and 
on which the human figures- are reprefented, all Lhe 
way to the rock e on the right, the diflance is no more 
tiian 900 feet. Our author obferved that the cone is 
not exaftly in the middle of the plain, but is fituated 
more towards the north than the louth. Ho did not at¬ 
tempt to crofs the central valley,/, on account of the 
loofenefs of theground, andthat there was no objedi ap¬ 
parently worthy of the rifk he muft run in fo doing. At 
the neareft view he took, it was only obferved that there 
was fnow lying in feveral parts of it, -though the heat 
which otherwife prevailed feeroed to be very intenfe. 

The fmoke which iflues from the crater of Etna is 
generally carried in a diredtion from fouth to north .; 
and, as it brings along with it a confiderable quantity 
of water, the. latter, condenfed by the cold winds, 
runs down the fideof the mountain in plentiful ftreams, 
and often leaves pretty permanent marks of its courfe. 4 j 

In this manner he accounts for the great eruption Eruptionof 
of water, in 175s, which he fuppofes to have been oc- water in 
cafionedonly by an unufiial quantity ofwater falling into ac * 

the burning focus of the mountain, there rarefied into £ ounte d 
fleam, and afterwards condenfed by the coldnefs of the ior ' 
atmofphere. 44 

Like other travellers to mount Etna, this gentleman South wind 
found the wind blowing from the fouth ; and he is of generally 
opinion, that a fouthwind blows here more frequently prevalent 
than any other, as he did not obferve any channels cut on the top 
by the wateron any other fide than the north. He had of litna ' 
feveral opportunities of making this obfervation, having 
frequently vilited the top of Etna, and always paid at¬ 
tention to the crater. The fand on the eaft and weft 
Tides was always loofe, while that on the north was 
compared into a folid body. The three finnmits were 
of a later date than the reft of the crater, having been 
probably thrown up by fome eruption which had burft 
it afunder. The black fpotson the fore-ground repre- 
fent a number of hillocks about the ilze of mole hills, 
from which a fulphureous vapour conftamly iflues, and 
by which the adjacent ground is tinged of an ochcry 
colour. This vapour iflues from the crevices with, a 
kind of hollow wbiftling noife ; which with the volca¬ 
nic thunder, fmoke, and noxious fmell, render it very 
difagreeable to flay here even for a few moments. 

The fmoke is reprefenred in the figure precifely as it 
did-on the day that he afeended, which was very warm. 

But it does not always rife in this manner; for when 
the cold is very intenfe, it collects into a body, and 
thickens around the edge of the crater : on which oc¬ 
cafions it is condenfed into water, which diffufes itfierif 
around the edge of the crater, and mixing with the 
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ftna. allies converts them into a kind of clay. The cold 
* on the top of this mountain is fo intenfe, that travel¬ 
lers very often find their clothes infufficieni to protedl 
cold'produ- them ; and it is remarkable that fuch intenfe cold is al- 
ced by a ways produced by a fouth vvind. The day that our 
fouth wind, author took his draught, the wind blew faintly from 
4 6 the north. 

Account of The bafe of mount Etna, according to Mr Honel’s 
the drata obfervations, confids of al ternate layers of lava and ma- 
at the foot r ; ne fiibdances, which have been depofited fuccellively 
of mount one upon another. Thefe alternate layers extend to 
an unknown depth. They mufh indeed go as far down 
as the level of the dratum of lava which was difeharged 
by the volcano at its fird origin. The lafl depofited 
by the fea is a range of calcareous mountains of a con- 
liderable height, and which are placed on a bafis of 
lava. Beneath that layer of lava is another of fea- 
pebbles, which are well known to be rounded by their 
attrition again!! one another by the motion of the 
waves. This layer is of conliderable depth, and lies 
upon ayellowifli rock confining of a fpecies of indu¬ 
rated fand. The river Simeto flows over this rock, 
which it has cut away confiderably. That part which 
is at prefent the bed of the river is much higher than 
the bafe of Etna that is on a level with the fea ; and 
not the leaf! thing occurs to fugged an idea of what 
has been the primary bafe of the volcano. The marine 
fubftances, already taken notice of, lie nearly in an ho¬ 
rizontal direction, more or lefs fo according to the na- 
ture of the furfaceon which they have been depofited. 
Greatnum- Etna abounds very much with fprings, fountains, 
berof and even rivers of confiderable magnitude. Our au- 
fprings on thor has computed, that if all the water flowing down 
the fides of this mountain were colledled, it would fill 
the channel of a river 36 feet broad and 6 in depth. 
Many of the fprings afford fine fait; fome are very 
pure, and others are impregnated with noxious fiib¬ 
dances ; while others are remarkable for their ufe in 
4 g dyeing particular colours. 

Whence “ It is worthy of notice (fays ©nr author), that 
fuch a large dreams of water, fome of them more copious, others more 
quantity of fcanty, are feen to iflite at all different degrees of height, 
water 1 sde- f rom t [j e i) a f e t o the fummit of the mountain. Even 
wved. j n fummer,when very little rain falls for three or four 
months, or when perhaps for that fpace there is no 
rain at all, and for three of which at lead there is not 
an ounce of fnow melted; even then a great number 
of rivulets continue to flow down the fides of Etna ; 
and at the fame time a number of dreams, external and 
fubterraneous, each of them feveral feet wide, are, ac¬ 
cording to the accounts of the country people, plenti¬ 
fully fupplied with water. 

“ As the trifling quantity of fnow which is melt¬ 
ed here even in the midft of fummer, and the fiill 
finaller quantity depofited by the clouds, would be 
totally infulHcient to fupply thofe dreams, and mud 
be all ahforbed by the earth for the fupport of vegeta¬ 
tion, thofe dreams mud proceed from fome other 
caufe, wbofe effefts are more copious and perma- 
49 nent. This caufe is the evaporation of thofe aque- 
Produceil ous particles which arife from the condant ebulli- 
tMiuTeva t ' on at ^ le k° tt0U1 t * le volcanic focus. Thefe if- 
oi-ation rf fuing oiu at tbe great crater, and at innumerable chinks 
tbemoun- in the fides of the mountain, are foon cor.denfed by 
tain. the cold of that elevated region of the atmofphere, 
Vo L. VII. * 
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and, percolating through the earth, give birth to thofe 
numerous dreams in quedion. 

“ A volcano, according to my ideas, cannot fubfifl 
without water; nor can water occupy a place in any 
volcanic focus without being changed into vapour. But 
before that water can make its appearance, except in 
the form of fmoke, it nmd have filled the whole vol¬ 
canic cavern, and mud have been forcibly prefied by 
the adtion of the fire againd its fides: it mud next 
- have condenl'ed, and aflutned the form of water ; in 
which date it mud have penetrated through the in¬ 
clined layers of fand and pozzolano which intervene 
betwixt the different drata of lava; for thefe drata lie 
one above another, and are full of chinks, in fitch a 
manner as to prefent to the eye an appearance pretty 
much refembling that of the iniide of a tiled roof.” J0 

It has been a quedion. Whether the eruptions of Eruptions 
mount Etna were more frequent in ancient than in of Etna 
modern times ? At firft it feems impoflible to give a pre- m °rs Re¬ 
cife anfwer to fuch a quedion ; but when we confider, 1 uentan * 
that the matter in the volcanic focus was then greater “ a ” 
in quantity than at prefent, in proportion to the fpace 
which it occupied : that the cavities were then fooner 
filled with vapour ; and that the centre of the focus 
was then lefs remote, we will nothefitate to pronounce, 
that in earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
as well as more copious. 

We fhall clofe this article with an enumeration of 
all the different eruptions from mount Etna which are 
found npon record. ., r 

r. The fil'd mentioned in Jiidory, is that of which Eif if 
Diodorus Siculus fpeaks, but without fixing the pe- eruptions 
riod at which it happened. That eruption, fays he, from ,lle 
obliged the Sicani, who then inhabited Sicily, to for- P e " 

fake the eaflern, and retire to the fou:hern, part of ‘ 
the ifiand. A long time after that the Sicilians, a 
people of Italy, migrated into Sicily, and took up 
their abode in that part of the ifiand which had been 
left defert by the Sicani. 

2. The fecond eruption known to haye iffued from 
this volcano, is the fird of the three mentioned by 
Thucydides; of none of which he fixes the date", 
mentioning only in general, that from the arrival of 
the fird Greek colonies that fettled in Sicily (which 
was in the nth Olympiad, and correfpomJs to the 
734th year before the ChriOian era), to the 88th. 

Olympiad, or the year 425th before Chrid, Etna at 
three different times difeharged torrents of fire. This 
fecond eruption happened, according to Eufebius, in 
the days of Phalaris, in the 565th year before the 
Chridian era. The aflertiotj of Eufebius is confirmed 
by a letter from that tyrant to the citizens cf Catania, 
and the anfwer of the Catanians (if, after Bentley’s 
Differtations againd their authenticity, any creditbc 
due to the epidles of Phalaris). But Diodorus gives 
both thefe pieces. 

3. The third, which is the fecond of the three men¬ 
tioned by Thucydides, happened in the 65th Olym¬ 
piad, in the 477th year before the Chridian era, when 
Xantippus was archon at Athens. It was in this fame 
year the Athenians gained their beaded viftoty over 
Xerxes’s general Mardonius near Platsea. Both the 
eruption of the volcano and the victory of the Athe¬ 
nians are commemorated in an ancient infci iption on 
a marble table which dill remains. An ancient medal 
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Etna, exhibits a veprefentation of anaftonifliing deed to which 

—--- that eruption gave occafion. Two heroic youths 

boldly ventured into the midft of the flames to fave 
their parents. Their names, which well deferved to be 
« tranfmitted to future ages, were Amphinomus and 
Anapius. The citizens of Catania rewarded fo noble 
a deed with a temple and divine honours. Seneca, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Maximus, and other ancient 
authors, mention the heroilm of the youths with juft 
applaufe. 

4. The fourth eruption, the third and lad of thofe 
mentioned by Thucydides, broke out in the 88Lh O- 

„ lympiad, in the 425th year before the Chriflian era. 
It laid wade the territory of Catania. 

5. The fifth is mentioned by Julius Obfequens and 
Qrofius, who date it in the confulfhip of Sergius Ful- 
vius Flaccus and Quintus Calpurnius Pifo, nearly 133 
years before the Chriflian era. It was conliderable ; 
but no peculiar fadls are related concerning it. 

6. In the coufulfhip of Lucius Emilius Lepidus and 
Lucius Aurelius Orefles, in the 125th year before the 
Chriflian era, Sicily fuffered by a violent earthquake. 
Such a deluge of fire dreamed from Etna as to render 
the adjoining fea into which it poured abfolutely hot. 
Orofius fays, that a prodigious quantity of fifties were 
deftroyed by it. Julius Obfequens relates, that the 
inhabitants of the itles of Lipari eat fuch a number of 
thofe fifties, as to fufFer in confequence of it, by a dif- 
temper which proved very generally mortal. 

7. Four years after the laft mentioned, the city of 
Catania was defolated by another eruption not lefs 
violent. Orofius relates, that the roofs of the houfes 
were broken down by the burning afhes which fell 
upon them. It was fo dreadfully ravaged, that the 
Romans found it neceflary to grant the inhabitants an 
exemption from all taxes for the fpace of ten years, to 
enable them to repair it. 

8. A fhort time before the death of Casfar, in the 
43d year before Jefus Chrift, there was an eruption 
from mount Etna. Livy mentions it. It was not 
diftinguifhed by any thing extraordinary. It was af¬ 
terwards confidered as an omen of the death of Casfar. 

9. Suetonius, in the life of Caligula, mentions an 
eruption from mount Etna which happened in the 
40th year after the Chriflian era. The emperor fled 
on the very night on which it happened, from Meflina, 
where he at that time happened to be. 

10. Carrera relates, that in the year 253, there was 
an eruption from mount Etna. 

11. He fpeaks of another in the year 420; which 
is alfo mentioned by Photius. 

12. In the reign of Charlemagne, in the year 812, 
there was an eruption from Etna. Geoffroy of Viter¬ 
bo mentions it in his Chronicle. 

13. In the year 1169, on the 4th of February, about 
day-break, there was an earthquake in Sicily, which 
was felt as far as Reggio, on the oppofite fide of the 
ftrair. Catania was reduced by it to ruins; and in 
that city more than 15,000 fouls perilhed. The bi- 
ihop, with 44 monks of the order of St BenedidV, were 
buried under the ruins of the roof of the church of 
St Agatha. Many caftles in the territory of Catania 
and Syracufe were overturned ; new rivers burft forth, 
and ancient rivers difappeared. The ridge of the 
mountain was obferved to fink on the fide next 


Taormina. The fpring of Arethufa, fo famous for the Etna;’ 
purity and fweetneisot its waters, then became muddy —v— 
and brackifh. The fountain of A jo, which riles from 
the village of Saraceni, cealed to flow for two hours ; 
at the end of which the water gnlhed out more copi- 
oufty than before. Its waters aliumed a blood-colour, 
and retained it for about an hour. At Meliina, the 
fea, without any confiderable agitation, retired a good 
way within its ordinary limits; but loon after return¬ 
ing, it rofe beyond them, advanced to the walls of the 
city, and entered the ftreets through the gates. A 
number of people who had fled to the fhore for fafety 
were fwallowed up by the waves. Ludovico Aurelio 
relates that the vines, corn, and trees of all forts, were 
burnt up, and the fields covered over with fuch a 
quantity of Hones as rendered them unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

14. Twelve years after this, in the year 1181, a 
dreadful eruption ilfued.from Etna on the eaft fide. 

Streams of fire ran down the declivity of the moun¬ 
tain, and encircled the church of St Stephen, but with¬ 
out burning it. 

Nicholas Speciale, who relates, though he did not fee 
this event, was witnefs to another conflagration on 
Etna 48 years after this, in the year 1329, on the 23d 
of June, of which he has given a defcnpuon. 

15. On that-day, lays he, about the hour of vef- 
pers, Etna was ftrongly coivulfcd, and uttered dread¬ 
ful noifes; not only the inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tain, but all Sicily, were ftruckwiih confirmation and 
alarm. On a hidden, a terrible blaze of fire iflfued 
from the foutbern fummit, and fpread over the rocks 
of Mazarra, which are always covered with fnow. 
Together with the fire, there appeared a great deal of 
fmoke. After fun-fet, the flames and the ftones 
that ifliied out with them were feen to touch the 
clouds. The fire making way for itfclf with the moll; 
furious impetuolity, burnt up or reduced to ruins all 
thofe flructures which the piety of former times had 
confecrated to the Deity. The earthyawning, fwallow- 
ing up a great many fprings and rivulets. Many of the 
rocks on the fhore of Mafcali were (haken and dallied 
into the fea. A fucceflion of thefe calamities conti¬ 
nued till the 251)1 of July, when the bowels of Etna 
were again heard toiebellow. The conflagration of 
Mazarra ftill went on unextinguiflted. The earth 
opened near the church of St John, called II Papari - 
necca : In the fouth fide fire ifliied from the gap with 
great violence : to add to the horrors of the day, the 
fun was obfeured from morning to evening v: th clouds 
of fmoke and afties, as entirely as in an cclipfe. Ni¬ 
colas Speciale went towards the new-opened crater, to 
obferve the fire and the burning ftones which were 
iffuing from the volcano. The earth rebellowed and 
tottered under his feet; and he faw red-hot ftones 
iflue four times fucceflively in a very fhort fpace from 
the crater, with a thundering noife, the like of which, 
he fays, he had never before heard. 

In a few days after this, all the adjacent fields were 
burnt up by a (bower of fire and fulphureous aihes ; 
and both birds and quadrupeds being thus left defti- 
tute of food, died in great numbers. A great quan¬ 
tity of fifties likewife died in the rivers and the conti¬ 
guous parts of the fea. “ I cannot think (fays he) that 
either Babylon or Sodom was deftroyed with fuch aw¬ 
ful 
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ful fcverity.” The north winds, which blew at the 
time, carried the aflies as far as Malta. Many perfotis 
of both fexes died of terror. 

16. Scarce had four years elapfed after this terrible 
event, when Etna made a new explolion, and dif- 
chargcd vollies of flones, canling the neighbouring 
fields to tremble. This happened in the year 1333. 

17. Forty-eight years after this, on the 25th of 
Auguft 1381, an eruption from Etna fpread its rava¬ 
ges over the confines of the territory of Catania, and 
burnt up the olive-yards in the neighbourhood of that 
city. 

18. In the year 1444, 63 years after the lad erup¬ 
tion, a torrent of lava iflued from Etna and ran to¬ 
wards Catania. The mountain ihaok ; and the fhocks 
were fo violent, that feveral huge maffes of rock were 
broken from its fummit, and hurled into the abyfs 
with a tremendous noife. 

19. After this Etna was fcarce at reft for 18 months 
or 2 years. On Sunday the 25th of September 1446, 
about an hour after fun-fer, an eruption iflued from 
the place called La Pietra di Mazarra. This erup¬ 
tion was foon over. 

20. On the following year 1447, on the 2 ft of 
September, there was another, with a good deal of 
fire ; but this eruption was likewife of Ihort dura¬ 
tion. 

2t. Etna now ceafed to emit fire, and that for a 
confiderable time. The neighbouring inhabitants not 
only afeended to the fummit of the mountain, but 
even, if we may credit accounts, went down into the 
fiery gulpb, and believed the volcanic matter 10 be now 
exhaufted: But on the 25th of April 1536, near a 
century from the flight eruption in 1447, a ftrong 
wind arofe from the weft, and a thick cloud, reddilh 
in the middle, appeared over the fummit of the moun¬ 
tain. At the very fame inftant a large body of fire 
iffued from the abyfs, and fell with the noife and rapi¬ 
dity of a torrent along the eaftern fide of the moun¬ 
tain, breaking down the rocks, and deftroying the 
flocks and every other animal that was expofed to its 
fury, From the fame cracer, on the fummit of the 
mountain, there iflued at the fame time a ftream of 
fire more terrible than the other, and held its courfe 
towards the weft. It run over Bronte, Adrans, and 
Caftelli. It confifted entirely of fnlphur and bitu¬ 
men. On the fame day the church ©f St Leon, which 
flood in a wood, was firft demolifhed by the fhocks 
of the earthquake, arid its rains after that confumed 
by the fire. Many chafms were opened in the fides 
of the mountain ; and from thofe iflued fire and burn¬ 
ing ftones, which darted up into the air with a noife 
like that produced by a fmart difeharge of artillery. 
Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated phylician, who 
lived at Lentini, wifliing to have a nearer view of the 
eruptions, and to make fome obfervations which he 
thought might be of confeqntnce, was carried off and 
burnt to aflies by a volley of the burning ftones. This 
conflagration of Etna lafted fome weeks. 

22. In lefs than a year, on the 17th of April r 537, 
the river Simeto fwelled fo amazingly as to overflow 
the adjacent plains, and carry off the country people and 
their cattle and other animals. At the fame time, the 
country around Paterno, the neighbouring caftles, and 
more than 500 houfes, were deftroyed by the ravages 
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of the river ; and moil of the wood was tom up Etna, 
by the roots by violent blafts of wind. Tliefe rava- ' 
ges of the elements were occalioned by Etna, which 
on the nth of the following month was rent in 
feverable places, difcloftng fiery gulphs, and pouring 
out a deluge of fire in more terrible torrents than thole 
of the preceding year. They directed their courfe to¬ 
wards the monaftery of St Nicholas d’Arena ; deftroy¬ 
ed the gardens and vineyards; and proceeding onwards 
towards Nicolofi, burnt Montpellieri and Fallica, and 
deftroyed the vineyards and moil of the inhabitants. 

When the conflagration ceafed, the fummit of the 
mountain funk inwards with ftich a noife, that all 
the people in the ifland believed the lafl day to be 
arrived, and prepared for their end by extreme unc¬ 
tion. Thefe dreadful diflurbances continued through the 
wholeyear, more elpecially in the months of July and 
Auguft, during which all Sicily was in mourning. The 
fmoke, rhs noife, and the ihocks of the earthquake, 
affedled the whole ifland ; and if Filotes may be be¬ 
lieved, who relates this event, many of the Sicilians 
were Itruck deaf by the noife. Many flrudlures 
were demolifhed; and among others the caftle of 
Corleone, though more than 25 leagues diftant from 
the volcano. 

23. During the fucceeding 30 years there was no 
difturbance of this nature. At the end of that fpace, 

Sicily was alarmed by a new eruption from the moun¬ 
tain. Etna difeharged new ftreams fire, and cover¬ 
ed the adjacent country with volcanic aflies, which en¬ 
tirely ruined the hopes of the htifbandman. 

24. In the year 1579, Etna renewed its ravages; 
bu.t no particular account of the damage which it did 
upon thisoccafion has been tranfmitted to us. 

25. Twenty-five years had elapfed, when Etna, in 
the month of June 1603, flamed with new fury. Pe¬ 
ter Carrera affirms, that it continued to emit flames 
for the fpace of 33 years, till 1636, without interrup¬ 
tion, but not always with the fame violence. In 1607, 
the ftreamsof lava which flowed from it deftroyed the 
woods and vineyards on the weft fide of the mountain. 

In 1609, they turned their courfe towards Aderno, 
and deftroyed a part of the foreft del Pino, and a part 
of the wood called laSciambrita, with many vineyards 
in the diftridl Cofterna. Thofe torrents of lava con¬ 
tinued to flow for three months. In the year 1614, 
a new effort of the fubterraneons fire opened another 
crater, from which fire was difeharged on Randazzo, 
in the diftridl called il Piro. The fire continued to 
flame for 10 or 12 years longer. 

26. The fame Peter Carrera relates, that a dreadful 
conflagration happened in the year 1664, of which he 
himfelf was witnefs. It happened on the 13th of De¬ 
cember and lafted without interruption, but with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of violence, till the end of May 1678. 

Butin 1679 the inhabitants of Nicolofi were obli¬ 
ged to forfake their houfes, yvhich tumbled down foon 
after they left them. Thd crater on the fummit of 
Etna had not at this time a threatening afpedt, and 
every thing there continued quiet till the 2jth of 
March : but on the 8th of that month, an hour be¬ 
fore night, the air was obferved to become dark over 
the village la Pedara and all that neighbourhood ; 
and the inhabitants of that country thought that an 
almoft total eclipfe was taking place. Soon after fun- 

® 2 fet. 
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■Etna. fct, l'nqucai Clocks of earthquake began to be felt; 

■“ ' thtfe were at fir ft weak, bat continued till day-break 

r> become more and more terrible. Nicolofi was more 
a.Tected than any other trail of country on that fide 
of Etna: about noon every houfe was thrown to the 
ground ; the inhabitants lied in confternation, and in¬ 
voking the protection of heaven. On the iotli of 
March a chaiin feveral miles in length, and five or fix 
leet wide opened in the lide of the mountain ; from 
which, about two hours before day, there arofea bright 
light, and a very firongfulphureous exhalation wasdif- 
fufed through the atmofphere. 

About ir in the forenoon of the fame day, after 
dreadful fuoeks of earthquake, a crater was opened on 
the hill called Noifettes, from which there ifliied 
huge volumes of fmoke, not accompanied with fire, 
allies, or Hones, but with loud and frequent claps of 
thunder, difplaying all the different phenomena with 
which thunder is at different times attended. And 
what was very remarkable, the chafm was formed on 
the fouth lide, between the top and the bottom of the 
mountain. On the fame day another chafm was form¬ 
ed two miles lower, from which ilfited a great deal of 
fmoke, accompanied with a dreadful noife and earth¬ 
quake. Towards the evening of the fame day, four 
other cliafms were opened towards the fouth, in the 
fame direction, accompanied during their formation 
with the fame phenomena, and extending all the way 
to the hill called la Fufara. 

About 12 paces beyond that, another of the fame 
kind was formed. On the fucceeditig night, a black 
fmoke, involving a quantity of Hones, ilfited from 
this Taft chafm ; it difeharged at the fame time 
fiakes of a dark earth-coloured fpongy matter, which 
became hard after they fell. There iffued from the 
fame guiph a ftream of lava, which held its courfe into 
a lake called la Hardia, fix miles front Montpellieri, 
and on its way thither deftroyed many dvvelling-houfes 
.rad other buildings in the neighbouring villages. 

On the the next day, March 12th, this ftream of fire 
•iiredied its courfe towards the trail of country called 
ftLilpaJfo, which was inhabited by 800 people ; in the 
■pace of ao hours it was entirely depopulated and laid 
wafie. The lava then took a new direction, ill which 
it deftroyed fome other villages. 

Tlie mount of Montpellieri was next deftroyed with 
all the inhabitants upon it. 

On the 23d of the fatne month the ftream of fife 
was in fome places two miles broad. It now attacked 
the large village of Mazzalucia ; and on the fame day 
a vaft guiph was formed, from which were difeharged 
f.'.fnj or allies, which produced a hill with two fummits, 
two miles int circumference and 150 paces high. It 
was obferved toconfift of yellow, white, black,grey, 
red, and green, Hones. 

The new mount of Nicolofi continued to emit allies 
for the fpace of three months; and the quantity dif¬ 
eharged was fo great as to cover all the adjoining trail 
of country for the fpace of r5 miles; fome of thole 
afites were conveyed by the winds as far as Melfina 
and Calabria; and a north wind arifing, covered all the 
fouthern country about Agofta, Lemini, and even be¬ 
yond that, in the fame manner. 

While at that height on Nicolofi fo many extraor¬ 
dinary appearances were palling, the higheft crater 
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on the fummit of Etna Hill preferred its ufual tran- Etna, 
qnillity. '-— 

On the 25th of March, about one in the morning the 
whole mountain, even to the moll elevated peak, was 
agitated by a moft violent earthquake. The higheft 
crater of Etna, which was one of the loftieft parts of 
the mountain, then funk into the volcanic focus ; and 
in the place which it had occupied, there no-.v ap¬ 
peared nothing but a wide guiph more than a mile ill 
extent, from which there iflued enormous maffes of 
fmoke, allies, and Hones. At that period, according 
to the biftorian of this event, the famous block of la¬ 
va on mourn Frumento was difeharged from the volca¬ 
nic focus. 

In a lhort lime after, the torrent of fire, which Hill 
continued to flow, diredled its courfe towards Catania 
yith redoubled noife, and accompanied with a much 
greater quantity of allies and burning Hones than be¬ 
fore. For feveral months many moft alarming fliotks 
of earthquake were felt; and the city Was threatened 
with deftrudtion by the torrent offire. They in vain 
attempted to turn or divert its courfe; the lava role 
over the walls, and entered by an angle near the Bene¬ 
dictine convent on the 1 ith of June following. This 
awfulevcnt isrelated by Francis'Monaco, Charles Man- 
cius, Vincent Auria, and Thomas Thedefchi. 

27. Some years after this conflagration, a new burn- 
ing guiph opened in the month of December 1682 on 
the fummit of the mountain, and fpread it's lava over 
the hill of Mezarra. 

28. On the 24th of May 1686, about ten in the 
evening, a new eruption burll Out from the fummit 
of the mountain, oil the fide contiguous to the hill del 
Bue. Such a quantity of inflamed matter was thrown 
out as confirmed wood's, Vineyards, and crops' of grain 
for four leagues round. It flopped its courfe in a 
large valley near the caftle of Mafcali. Several peo¬ 
ple from the neighbourhood had afeended a hill be¬ 
tween the wood of Cania and the confines of Cirrita 
to obferve the progrefs of the lava; but the hill, on 
a fudden, funk in wards, and they were buried alive. 

29. Etna was now long quiet; for nolefs a fpace 
of time indeed than one half of the prefent age. I11 
the year 1755 its eruptions Were renewed. It open¬ 
ed, near mount Lepra, and emitted as ufual fire and 
fmoke ; after which it remained quiet only for eight 
years. 

30. In the year 1763, there was an eruption which 
continued three months, but with intervals. Etna 
was at fir ft heard to rebellow. Flames and cloudsof 
fmoke werefeen toifliieont, fometimes filver-coloured, 
and at Other times, when the rays of the fun fell upon 
them, of a purple radiance: at length they were carried 
off by the winds, and rained, as they were driven before 
them, a flidwtr of fire all the way to Catania and be¬ 
yond it. An eruption foon burft out; the principal 
torrent divided into two branches, one of which ran 
towards the eafl, and fell into a deep and extenfive 
valley. 

The flames which iflued from this hew crater af¬ 
forded a noble fpedacle. A pyramid of fire was feen to 
rife to a prodigious height in the air, like a beautiful ar¬ 
tificial fire-work, with a conftant and formidable bat¬ 
tery, which fltook the earth under th.ofe who were 
fpe&ators of the feene. Torrents of melted matter 

running 
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Etna, running down the Tides of the mountain, di till fed a 
Etolia. Jjgjjt bright as day through the darknefs of tlie night. 
““ v ’ At fum riling the burning lava was obferved to have 

run round Tome oaks that were Hill Handing unburnt. 
Their leaves were all withered. Some birds had fallen 
from their branches, and been burnt to death. Some 
people call wood upon the lava, and it was immediate¬ 
ly burnt. This lava continued hot, and exhaled fmoke 
for two years. For five years after this, no fnow ap¬ 
peared on the fummit of Etna. •' 

31. In the year 1764 a new crater was opened at a 
great dillance from the fummit of mount Etna, 

32. In the year 1766 another was opened’at the 
grotto of Patcrno j tire, fmoke, and aninconfiderable 
torrent of lava iffued out of it. 

33. On the 27th of January 1780 a new opening 
was formed two miles under the laft mentioned crater. 

On the 28th of February, and the 14th of March, 
the earthquake was renewed on the north fide,' and 
accompanied with terrible noifes. 

Between the 6th of April and the 7th of May the 
convultions were again renewed, accompanied with 
noife as before ; a quantity of pumice-ftones and fine 
fand was difciiarged from it. 

On the i 3 th of May the fliocks were renewed : on 
the 23d a new crater was formed on the fide of mount 
Frumento cin the fummit of Etna ; and from it a tor¬ 
rent of lava difciiarged, which fpread 1 through the val¬ 
ley of Laudunza. It was 200 paces in breadth. Two 
other chinks were opened in the mountain near Pa- 
terno, and very near one another. The lava iflhing 
from them proceeded in the fpace of feveu daykMix 
miles; on the 2 jth it had run nine miles. 

A new crater was likewife opened on the 25th; 
from which a quantity of red-hot Hones continued to 
blue for half an hour, and fell at a very great dillance: 
there proceeded likewife from it a ftream of lava ; 
which, in the fame fpace of time/ ran over a tradl of 
country two miles in extent. 

Several parts of thofe ftreams of lava were cblerved 
to be coo] on the furface, and formed into folid mafies, 
bt>t melted again by a new ftream of burning lava, 
which however did not melt the old lava. 

. 34. The laft ’eruption of Etna happened in 1787, 

as deferibed in the former article JE t.ma, p. 222, 223. 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, compre¬ 
hending all that trail now called the Drfpotat, or Little 
Greece. It was parted on the eaft by the river Evenus, 
now the Fidari, from the Locrenfes Ozolas ; on the 
weft, from Acarnania by the Achelous ; on the north, 
it bordered on the country of the Dorians and part of 
Epirus; and, on the fouth, extended to the bay of 
Corinth. 

The Etolians wereareftlefs and turbulent people; 
feldom at peace among'themfelves, and ever at war 
with tlieir neighbours ; utter ftrangers to all fenfe of 
friendlhip or principle of honour; ready to betray 
their friends upon the leaf! profpedt of reaping any ad¬ 
vantage from their treachery : in Ihort, they were look¬ 
ed upon by the other flares of Greece no otherwife rlian 
as outlaws and public robbers. On the other hand, 
they were bold and enterprifing in war; inured to la¬ 
bour and hardlhips; and undaunted in the greateft dan¬ 
gers : jealous defenders of their liberties, for which 
they were 0:1 all occafions, willing to venture their 


lives, and facrifice all that was rnofl dear to them. Etolia: 
They diftirtguilhed themfelves above all the other 11a- ' v 
tions of Greece, in oppoling the ambitious defigns of 
the Macedonian princes; who, after having reduced 
molt of the other Hates, were forced to grant them a 
peace upon very honourable terms. The conftitutiou 
of the Ecolian republic was copied from that of the 
Achasans, and with a view to form, as it were, a coun¬ 
ter alliance ; for the Etolians bore an irreconcileable 
hatred to the Achasans, and had conceived no fmall 
j cal only at the growing power of that Hate. The 
Ckomenic war, and that of the allies, called the facial 
war, were kindled by the Etolians in the heart of Pe- 
loponnefns, with no other view but to humble their 
antagonifts the Achasans. In the latter, they held out, 
with the affiftance only of the Eleans and Lacedemo¬ 
nians, for the fpace of three years, againft the united 
forces of Achaia and Macedon ; but were obliged at 
laft to purchafe a peace, by yielding up to Philip all 
Acarnania. As they parted with this province much 
againft their will, they watched all opportunities of 
wreftiiig it out of the Macedonian's hands; for 
which reafon they entered into an alliance with Rome 
againft him, and proved of great fervice to the Ro¬ 
mans in their war with him: but growing infolent 
upon account of their fervices they made war upon 
the Romans themfelves. By that warlike nation they 
were overcome, and granted a peace on the following * 
fevere terms: 1. The majefty of the Roman people 
Ihall be revered in a all Etolia. 2. Etolia Hull not fuf- 
fer the armies of fuch as are at war with Rome to pafs 
through her territories, and the enemies of Rome Ihall • ^ 

be likewife the enemies of Etolia. g. She {hall in 
the fpace of 100 days, put into the hands of the ma- 
giftrates of Corcvra all the ^prifoners and deferters file 
has, whether of the Romans or their allies, except 
fuch as have been taken twice, or during her alliance 
with Rome. 4. The Etolians Ihall pay down in ready 
money, to the Roman general in Etolia, 2ooEuboic 
talents, of the fame value as the Athenian talents, and 
engage to pay 50 talents more within the fix years fol¬ 
lowing. 5. They {hall put into the hands of the con- 
ful 40 fuch hoftages as he {hall clioofe; none of whom 
{hall be under 12, or above 40 years of age : the pre- 
tor, the general of the horfe, and of fuch as have 
been already hoftages at Rome, are excepted out of 
this number. 6. Etolia {hall renounce all pretenfions 
to the cities and territories which the Romans have 
conquered, though thofe cities and territories had 
formerly belonged to the Etolians. 7. The city of 
Oenis, and its diftrift, {hall be fubjefl to theAcar- 
nanians. 

After the conqueft of Macedon by Paulus iEmilius, 
they were reduced to a much worfe condition; for not 
only thofe among them, who had openly declared for 
Perfeus, but fuch as were only fufpefted to have fa¬ 
voured him in their hearts, were fent to Rome in 
order to clear themfelves before thefenate. There they 
were detained, and never afterwards fnffered to return 
into their native country. Five hundred and fifty of 
the chief men of the nation were barbaroufly afiaffi- 
nated by the partifans of Rome, for no other crime 
but that of being fufpefted to wifli well to Perfeus. 

The Etolians appeared before Paulus iEmilius in 
mourning habits, and made loud complaints of fuch 

inhuman 
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Etolia inhuman treatment; but could obtain no redrefs: nay, 
11 ten commiilioners, who had been fent by the f;naie to 
Etym ology f cu | c t [ lc affairs of G reece, enadteda decree, declaring, 
that thole who were killed had (utfered j 11 lily, lince it 
appeared to them that they had favoured the Macedo¬ 
nian party. From this time thofe only were raifed to 
the chief honours and employments in the Etolian re¬ 
public who were known to prefer the intereftof Rome 
to that of their country; and as thtfe alone were 
countenanced at Rome, all the magiftrates of Etolia 
were the creatures and mere tools ot the Roman fctiate. 
In this flate of fervile fubje&ion they continued till the 
deftrudtion of Corinth, and the diffolution of the A- 
chasan league ; when Etolia, with the other free Hates 
of Greece was reduced to a Roman province, com¬ 
monly called the province of Achaia. Neverthclefs, 
each Hate and city was governed by its own laws under 
the fuperintendency of the pretor whom Rome fent 
annually into Achaia. The whole nation paid a cer¬ 
tain tribute, and the rich were forbidden to polfefs 
lands any where but in their own country. 

In this Hate, with little alteration, Etolia continued 
under the emperors, till the reign of Conffantine the 
Great, who, in his new partition of the provinces of 
the empire, divided the weftern parts of Greece from 
the refl, calling them New Epirus, and fuhjedUng the 
whole country to the prafeftus pratorii for I.liyricuth. 
Under the fucceffors of Conffantine, Greece was par¬ 
celled out into feveral principalities, efpecially after 
the taking of Conflantinople by the Weftern princes. 
At that time, Theodorus Angelus, a noble Grecian, 
of the Imperial family, feized on Etolia and Epirus. 
The former he left to Michaelhis fon ; who maintain¬ 
ed it againft Michael Palaeologus, the firft: emperor of 
the Greeks, after the expulfion of the Latins., Charles, 
the laft prince of this family, dying in 1430 without 
lawful iffue, bequeathed Etolia to his brother’s fon, 
named alfo Charles ; and Acarnania to his natural fons, 
Memnon, Turnus, and Hercules. But, great dif- 
putes ariling about this divifion, Amurath II. after 
the redudlion of ThelTalonica, laidhold of fo favour¬ 
able an opportunity, and drove them all out in 1432. 
The Mahometans were afterwards difpoftelTed of this 
country by the famous prince of Epirus, George Caf- 
triot, commonly called Scanderbeg ; who with a fmall 
army, oppofed the whole power of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, and defeated thofe barbarians in 22 pitched bat¬ 
tles. That hero, at his death, left great part of E- 
tolia to the Venetians; bur, they not being able to 
make head againft: fuch a mighty power, the whole 
country was foon reduced by Mohammed II. whofe 
fucceflbrs hold it to this day. 

ETRURIA. See Hetruria. 

ETYMOLOGY, that part of grammar which con.- 
fiders and explains the origin and derivation of words, 
in order to arrive at their firft and primary fignifica- 
tion, whence Quintilian calls it originatio. —The word 
is formed of the Greek verus, “ true,” and 

dico, “ I fpeak ; whence difeourfe, See, 

and thence Cicero calls the etymology notatio and 
veriloquiutn ; though Quintilian choofes rather to call 
it originatio, 

A judicious inquiry into etymologies is thought 
by fome of confiderable ufe; becaufe nations, who va¬ 
lue themfelves upon their antiquity, have always look¬ 


ed on the antiquity of their language as one of the bell: Etymology 
titles they could plead ; and the etymologift, by leek- 8 
ing the true and original reafon ot the notions and Evander- 
ideas fixed to each word and expreffion, may often v “ 
furnilh an argument of antiquity, from the traces re¬ 
maining thereof, compared with the ancient ufes. Add, 
that etymologies are neceffary for the thorough under- 
ftanding of a language. For, to explain a term pre- 
cifely, there feems a neccflity for recurring to its firft: 
impofition, in order to fpeak juftly and fatisfadlorily 
thereof. The force and extent of a word is generally 
better conceived when a perfon knows its origin and 
etymology. 

It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and 
built altogether on conjedtures and appearances ; and 
theetymologifts are charged with deriving their words 
from where they pleafe. And indeed it is no eafy 
matter to go back into the ancient Britilh and Gaulilh 
ages, and to follow, as it were, by the track, the va¬ 
rious imperceptible alteratioirs a language has under¬ 
gone from age to age ; and as thofe alterations have 
fometimes been merely owing to caprice, it is eafy to 
to take a mere imagination or conjecture for a regular 
analogy : fo that it is no wonder the public fhould be 
prejudiced, againft a fcience which feems to ftand on fo 
precarious a footing. It mull certainly be owned, that, 
etymologies are frequently fo far fetched, that one can 
fcarce fee any refemblance or correfpondence therein. 

Quintilian has fhown, that the ancient erymologifts, 
notwithftanding all their learning, fell into very ridi¬ 
culous derivations. 

The etymologies of our Englilh words have been 
derived from the Saxon, Welch, Walloon, Danifh, 

Latin, Greek, &c. j 

. In the prefent work the etymologies of words are 
generally noted, where their ob vioufnefs does not render 
it unnecellary, or their dubiety or unimportance ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are properly fuch 
medicines as diminifh the animal fluids, by throwing 
out fome morbid or redundant humour; or fuch as 
thin, attenuate, and promote the motion and circula¬ 
tion thereof. 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of diminilh- 
ing, emptying, or attenuating the humours of the body. 

EVAGRIUS scholasticus, a famous hiftorian, 
born at Epiphania, about the year 536. He pradti- 
fed the profellion of an advocate, from which he was 
called Scholajlicus, which name was then given to the 
pleaders at the bar. He was alfo tribune and keeper 
of the prefect’s difpatches. He wrote an ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, which begins where Socrates and Theodoret 
ended theirs; and other works,,for which he was re¬ 
warded by the emperors Tiberius and Mauricius. M, 
de Valois publifired at Paris a good edition of Eva- 
grius’s ecclefiaftical hiftory, in folio; and it was re- 
publilhed at Cambridge in 1620, in folio, by William 
Reading, with additional notes of various authors. 

EVANDER, a famous Arcadian chief, called the 
fon of Mercury, on account of his eloquence, brought 
a colony of his people into Italy, about 60 years be¬ 
fore the taking of Troy ; when Faunus, who then 
reigned over the Aborigines, gave him a large extent 
of country, in which he fettled with his friends. He 
is faid to have taught the Latins the ufe of letters, and 
the art of hulbandry. He kindly received Hercules 

when 
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EvangelKls when he returned from the conqueft ©f Geryon, and he 
S was the firlt who raifed him altars. He gave/Eneas 
Evapora- a (fiq aace agaiuft the Ruculi, and diftingnilhed himfelf 
. {1 ° n ' by his hofpitality. It is laid that he firtt brought the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced there the 
worlhip of the Greek deities. He was honoured as a 
God after death, and his fubjedts raifed him an al¬ 
tar on mount Aventine. 

AVANGEL 1 STS, the infpired authors of the go- 
fpels. 1 he word is derived trom the Greek tuayUxioi, 
formed of tv bane, “ well,” and ayjo .05 “ angle or 
meffenger.” 

The denomination evangelijls was likewife given in 
the ancient church to fuch as preached the gol'pel up 
and down, without being attached to any particular 
church, being either commiffioncd by the apollles to 
inftrudt the nations, or of their own accord abandoning 
every worldly attachment and confecrating themfelves 
to the facred office of preaching the gol'pel. I11 which 
fenfe fome interpreters think it is that St Philip, who was 
one of thefeven deacons, is called the evangeHJl, in the 
2ilt chapter of the Acts of the Apofiles, ver. 8. A- 
gain, St Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. cap. iv. 
ver. 5. bids him do the work of an evangelill. The 
fame apoftle, Eph. iv. 11. ranks the evangelifts after 
the apoftles and prophets. 

EVANID, a name by fome authors to fuch 
colours as are of no long duration, as thofe in the 
rainbow, in clouds before and after fun-let, &c. 

Evan id colours are alfo call c^jantaftical and empha- 
tical colours. 

EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieflefles of Bac¬ 
chus, thus called, becaufe in celebrating the orgia they 
ran about as if diitra&ed, crying Evan , evan, ohe- evan. 
See Bacchanalia. 

EVAPORA riON, in natural philofophy, fignifies 
theconverlionof fluids, principally water, into vapour,lb 
that it becomes fpeciflcally lighter than the atmoiphere. 

The theory of evaporation, and formation of vapour 
by the abforption of heat, is fully difcutled under the 
article Chemistry ; it remains only therefore to take 
notice of fome of the rnofl remarkable phenomena at¬ 
tending it. With regard to water, it is generally al¬ 
lowed that it evaporates in every degree of heat above 
32° to 212°, which is its boiling point, when it is dif- 
lipated in great quantity, and as fall as poffible. It 
has alfo been fuppoled to evaporate even after its con- 
verfion into ice ; but lbme late authors have denied 
this to be the cafe. Other liquid's, fuch as fpirit of 
wine or other, continue to evaporate long after they 
have been cooled down to the freezing point of water ; 
nor is there any experiment by which it has yet been 
difeovered at what degree their evaporation ceafes. Even 
quicklilver, to appearance a much more heavy and 
lluggilh fluid, and which does not boil without ap¬ 
plying almoit three times the heat necelfary to make 
water boil, is found readily to evaporate when the 
preffiire of the atmofphere is taken of ; and hence the 
empty parts of barometrical tubes, where the inflru- 
ments were made with great accuracy and the tubes 
perfectly exbaufted, have been covered with mercurial 
globules, owing to an invifrble vapour afeending from 
the furface of the metal. In like manner the evapo¬ 
ration of water is very fenlible in fome experiments 
mth^the air-pump. Dr Prieftely found, that where 
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moilture was carefully excluded from his apparatus, he Evapcra- 
was never able to produce fuch a quantity of inflam- _ tl0n - 
mable air by heating charcoal as when a little quantity f 

of water was admitted by moifening the leather on 
which the receiver food. Nor is the elafticity of this 
kind of it earn altoglfher imperceptible ; for in the ba¬ 
rometer abovementioned, the accuracy of the inftru- 
ment was confiderably affected by the f earn of the 
mercury afeending from it, and occupying the void 
fpace in the upper part of the glafs tube. 

Evaporation, according to the experiments of the 
Abbe Nollet, appears to be promoted by electricity.. 

The conclulions drawn from them are, 1. Electricity 
auguments the natural evaporation of fluids ; all that 
were tried, excepting mercury and oil, being found to 
fuffer a confiderable diminution, greater than what 
could be afci ibtd to any other caufc. 2. Electricity 
augments the evaporation of thofe fluids the molt 
which are found moll readily to evaporate ipontaneouf- 
ly ; the volatile fpirit of fal-ammoniac fuffering a great¬ 
er lofs than fpirit of wine or oil of turpentine, thefe 
two more than common water, and water more than 
vinegar or a fflution of nitre. 3. The effects feemed 
always to be greatef when the veflels containing the 
fluids were non-eleCtrics. 4. The increafed evapo- 
tion was more confiderable when the veflel which con¬ 
tained the liquor was more open ; but the effects did 
not increafe in proportion to the apertures. 5. Elec¬ 
tricity was alfo found to increafe the evaporation from 
folid bodies, and of confequence to augment the infen- 
fible perfpiration of animals. r 

Evaporation is one of the great natural proceffes, Evapora- 
and by means of it the whole vegetable kingdom istionpro- 
fupplied with rain neceflary for its fupport. This e- muted byr 
vaporation takes place at all times, not only from the Hedcndty- 
furface of the ocean, but of the earth alfo. Dr Hal¬ 
ley, by an experiment with a pan of water kept in the 
heat of our fummer fun, found, that as much water 
might be reafonably fuppofed to evaporate from the 
furface of the Mediterranean fea, as would be fufficient 
to fnpply all the rivers which run into it. Dr Wat- 
fon in his Chemical eflays, has ffiown, that the evapo¬ 
ration is not lefs confiderable from the furface of the 
land than from that of the fea. By inverting a glafs 
veflel on the ground, in the time of a confiderable 
drought, he found that even then about 1600 gal¬ 
lons of water were raifed from an acre in 24 hours; 
and repeating the experiment after a thunder-ffiower, 
he found that in fuch a flate an acre parted with 
above 1900 gallons of water in 12 hours. 3 

This evaporation is carried on not only from the Grcatquah- 
ground iifelf, but from the leaves of trees, grafs, &c. tityofwa- 
with which it is covered ; and great part of the water ter e ' Ba P 0 ' 
thus raifed falls down again in the night-time in dew, ra [, e<i ” atu "" 
being abforbed by the fame vegetables which yield- tWartfc 
ed it before. Thus the earth is 1 ot fo- foon ex- andfea. 
haufled of water, even for a little way below the fur¬ 
face as we might be apt to imagine from the quanti¬ 
ty raifed by evaporation : for if all that was raifed by 
the fun’s heat during the time of a long drougb, left 
the earth not to return to it for perhaps five or fix 
weeks, the whole vegetable kingdom, at leaft fiich as 
do not ftrike their roots very deeply into the ground, 
mult of neeeffity be deftroyed ; which yet we fee is 
only the cafe with the molt tender grafs, and even that 
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only on the mod elevated fitnations, and when molt 
expofed to the fun. 

Another great ufe of the natural evaporation is to 
cool the earth, and to prevent its beingtoo muchheated 
by the fun. This property of producing cold by eva¬ 
poration has been but lately oSTerved by chemilts, 
though it has long been employed by thofe who knew 
not the reafon of their doing fo. It has beenobferved 
at Aleppo in Syria, that the water in their jars is al¬ 
ways the cooled when the weather is mod warm and 
the power of the fun exceflive. The heats in that 
part of the world are fometimes almoft intolerable ; 
and at that time the evaporation from the outfide of 
the jars, which are made of porous clay, is very copi¬ 
ous; and in proportion to the quantity of water eva¬ 
porated from without, is the degree of cold in the li¬ 
quor within. The reafon of this is eaftly deduced 
from what isfaid under the article Chemistry : where 
it is lliown that vapour is compofed of fire and water 
united together. The cot-tfequence of this is, that 
wherever there is any quantity of latent heat above 
32 0 of Fahrenheit contained in any body, the water 
in contaft with tliefurface, or contained in the pores 
of the body, will gradually abforb it, and converting 
it into latent heat, will thus be rendered fpecifically 
lighter than the common atmofphere, and fly off into 
it. Thus part of the fenlible heat of the body will be 
carried off; and as fubfequept quantities of water al¬ 
ways fly off with more and more of the fenfible heat, 
it is plain, that by continued evaporation of water al¬ 
moft all the fenfible heat above 32 0 of Fahrenheit will 
be carried off. If inftead of water, fpirit of wine be 
made ufe of, which continues to evaporate long after 
it is cooled to 32 0 , a much greater degree of cold may 
be produced than by the evaporation of mere water ; 
and if inflead of fpirit of wine, we make ufe of ether, 
which is flill more volatile than fpirit of wine, an 
exceflive degree of cold, fcarcely inferior to that which 
congeals mercury, may be produced. 

This method of producing cold by means of the ex- 
peniive liquids of ether and fpirit of wine, cannot be 
employed excepting merely for the fake of experi¬ 
ment: but that by the evaporation of water may be 
applied to very ufefnl purpofes in the warm countries ; 
and it has been cuftomary with failors to cool their 
calks of liquors by fprinkling them with fea water. 

From the theory of evaporation laid down under the 
article Ch emistry, we may eafily fee the reafon why, 
in a very warm temperature, animal bodies have the 
power of producing cold. A vapour, called infenfible 
perfpiration, continually iffues from the bodies of ani¬ 
mals, from human bodies efpecially, which, carrying 
offgreat quantities of their fenfible heat, enables them, 
according to its quantity, to preferve the fame tempera¬ 
ture in many different degrees of atmofpherical heat. 

For the fame reafon alfo we may fee why the con¬ 
tinual fprinkling with cold water is fo very powerful 
in depriving the human body of the heat necefl'ary for 
the fupport of life, even though the temperature of 
the water Ihould not be below what can be eafily borne. 
It has already been fhown, that by the evaporation of 
water, a degree of cold not much inferior to that of 
freezing water may be produced ; and confeqttently, 
by continual fprinkling of the body with water, the 
whole might in time be reduced to nearly the degree 
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of cold in which water freezes. But this is what no Evapora- 
human body can bear: and lienee we may underftand tion. 
why florins of rain and fnow are often fatal; and like- w “" v * 
wife why, in cafes of fhipwreck, people have died by 
being expofed for a few hours to the fpray of the fea. s 

The theory of the evaporation of water laid down Curious 
under the article Chem istry, furnifiies os alfo with a phenome- 
folution of a very curious phenomenon, inexplicable non witl1 
on anyother principle, viz. why melting ice willfreeze re S ard ^ 
other pieces together more ftrongly ; and, if a confide- me tll,slcCj 
rable degree of heat is not continued for feme time, 
will again confolidate itfelf into a much harder mafs 
than before. The fad was difeovered by Mr Wedge- 
wood in an attempt to conned his clay thermometer 
with the common mercurial ones. In this attempt iic 
had occafion to repeat an experiment made by Melfrs 
Lavoifier and de la Place, who had meafured the heat 
of bodies by the quantity of ice they are capable of li¬ 
quefying. Thefe authors obferve, that if ice cooled 
to any degree below the freezing point, be expofed to 
a warmer atmofphere, it will be brought up to the 
freezing point through its whole mafs before any part 
of it begins to liquefy ; and that confequently ice, be¬ 
ginning to melt on the furface, will be always exadly 
at the fame temperature, viz. at the freezing point ; 
and that if a heated body be inclofed in a hollowfphere 
of fuch ice, the whole of its heat will be occupied 
in melting it: fo that if the ice be defended from 
external warmth, by furrounding it with other ice in 
a proper veffei, the weight of the w'ater produced from 
it will be exadly proportional to the heat which the 
heated body has loft ; or, in other words, will be a true 
phyfical meafure of the heat. For the experiment, 
they provide a tin veffei divided by upright concentric 
partitions into three compartments, one within ano¬ 
ther. The innermoft compartment is a wire-cage for 
receiving the heated body ; the fecond, furrounding 
this cage, is filled with pounded ice, to be melted by 
the heat; and the outermoft is filled alfo with pound¬ 
ed ice, to defend the former from the warmth of the 
atmofphere. The firft of thefe ice compartments ter¬ 
minates at bottom in a ftem like a funnel, through 
which the water is conveyed off; and the other ice 
compartment terminates in a feparare canal for difehar- 
ging the water into that ice which is reduced. As 
foon as the heated body is dropped into the cage, a 
cover is put on, which goes over both that and the 
firft ice compartment; which cover is itfelf a kind of 
fhallow veffei filled with pounded ice, with holes in the 
bottom for permitting the w’ater to pafs from this ice 
into the fecond compartment; all the liquefaction that 
happens in both being only the effeCt of the heated 
body. Another cover, with pounded ice, is placed 
over the whole as a defence from external warnuh. 

Mr Wedgewood began by fatisfying himfelf that ice 
did really acquire the temperature of 32° throughout 
its whole fubfiance before it began to melt; but being 
apprehenftve that the pounded ice might imbibe and 
retain fomc water among it by capillary attraction, 
he judged it neceffary to attend to this circumftance 
alfo. Having therefore pounded fome ice, he laid it 
in a conical heap on a plate ; and having at hand fome 
water coloured with cochineal, he poured it gently in¬ 
to the plate at fome diftance from the heap. It rofe 
haflily to the top, and was retained by the mafs as by 
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a fponge ; nor did any part of it begin to drop till the 
heat of his hand began to liquefy the mafs. He far- 
' [her obferved, that in a conical heap of this kind the 
water rofe two inches and a half in the fpace of three 
minutes ; and by weighing the water employed, and 
what remained upon the plate unabforbed, it appeared 
that four ounces of ice had taken up and retained one 
ounce of water. To afcertain this abforbing power of 
ice more fully, he prefled fix ounces of it into a funnel, 
having firfl: introduced a wooden core, in order to 
leave a proper cavity in the middle ; then taking out 
the core, and pouring an ounce of water on the ice, 
he left the whole for half an hour, during which time 
there ran out only 12 pennyweights and four grains ; 
fo that the ice had retained fcven pennyweights and 
20 grains; nearly one-twelfth of its own weight and 
two-fifths of the weight of the water. 

Being now convinced that it would be proper to ufe 
folid ice inftead of that which was pounded, he deter¬ 
mined to congeal a quantity of water into one mafs 
by a freezing mixture, and then expofe it to the atmo- 
fphere till it began to liquefy. His apparatus for this 
purpofe is reprefented Plate CLXXX 1 X. A is a large 
funnel filled with a folid mafs of ice. B, a cavity in the 
middle of this ice, formed part of the way by fcra- 
ping with a knife, and for the remaining part by bo¬ 
ring with a hot iron wire. C, one of the thermo¬ 
meter pieces ferves for the heated body, and refis on 
a coil of brafs wire : it had been previoufly burnt with 
a ftroug fire, that there might be no danger of its litf- 
fering any farther diminution of bulk by being heated 
again for thofe experiments. D, a cork flopped in the 
orifice of the funnel. E, the exterior veflel, having the 
fpace between the Tides and its included funnel filled 
with pounded ice as a defence to the ice in the funnel. 
F, a cover for this exterior veflel, filled with pounded 
ice for the fame purpofe. G , a cover for the fun¬ 
nel, filled alfo with pounded ice, with perforations in 
the bottom for allowing the water to pafs from this 
ice down to the funnel. The thermometer piece was 
heated ill boiling water, taken up with a final! pair of 
tongs equally heated, dropped infiantly into the cavity 
B, and the covers put on as expeditioufly as poflible; 
the bottom of the funnel being previoufly corked, that 
the water might be detained till it Ihould part with all 
its heat, and likewife to prevent the water from the o- 
ther ice, which ran down on the outfide of the funnel, 
from mingling with it. After Handing about 10 mi¬ 
nutes the funnel was taken out, wiped dry, and un¬ 
corked over a weighed cup. The water that ran out 
weig’hed 22 grains.On repeating the experiment the wa¬ 
ter weighed only 12 grains; and on a third trial, in which 
the piece was continued much longer in the cavity, the li¬ 
quid did not amount to three drops. To his furprife Mr 
Wedgewood alfo now found the piece frozen to the ice fo 
that it could not eafily be got off, though all the ice was 
at the beginning of the experiment in a thawing flare. 

On heating the piece again to 6° of his thermome¬ 
ter (1857 of Farenheit), and throwing fome frag¬ 
ments of ice over it, he found that in about half an 
hour the water amounted to n pennyweights. On 
flopping the funnel, replacing the covers, and leaving 
the whole about feven hours, he found, that a confi- 
derable quantity of water was colledted ; but it ran out 
fo tiowly, that he imagined fomething had flopped the 
narrow end of the funnel: but on examining the flate 
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of the ice, he foud that the fragments he bad thrown 
over the thermometer-piece were entirely frozen to¬ 
gether, and in fuch a form that it was evident they 
could not have aflumed it without frtfh water having 
been fuperaaded and thrown upon them, the cavities be¬ 
tween them being partly filled with new ice. This 
was fo flrongly cemented, that he could fcarcely get 
it out with the point of a knife, and great part of tbe 
coiled wire was found enveloped in the new ice. The 
pallage through the ire to the flem of the funnel, 
which had been made pretty wide with a thick iron 
wire, was fo nearly Hint up, that the flow draining of 
the water was now very eafily accounted for; this 
draining of the water indeed being the only fign of 
any paflage at all. On taking the ice out of the fun¬ 
nel, and breaking it to examine this canal, he found 
it almoft entirely filled up with ice projecting from the 
folid mafs in cryflallihe forms, fimilar in appearance 
tothecryftals we often meet with in the cavities of 
flints ar.-d quartzofe Hones. A coating of ice- w-vs 
alfo found on the outfide of the funnel perfectly trafif- 
parent, and of a confiderable extent, about the T ' T th 
of an inch thick: this coating enveloped alfo a part of 
the funnel which was not in contadl with the furround¬ 
ing ice, the latter being melted to the diftance of an 
inch from it. Some of the ice being feraped off from 
the infide of the funnel and applied to the bulk of the 
thermometer, the mercury funk from 50° to 32 0 , and 
continued at that point till the ice was melted ; after 
which the water being poured off, it rofe in a little 
time to 47 0 . 

Aftoniflied at thefe appearances, our author deter¬ 
mined to repeat the experiment with fome pieces of 
ice he had ftored in a cellar; but on going thither, 
he found the calk of ice itfelf in a fimilar fltuation to 
that made ufe of in his experiments. Though much 
of it was melted, yet the fragments were frozen to 
gether, fo that it was with difficulty that any pieces 
could be broken or got out with an iron fpade; and 
when fo broken, it had the appearance of Breccia 
marble, or plumpudding Hone; the fragments having 
been broken and rammed into the cafk with an iron 
mall. A porcelain cup being laid upon fome of this icc 
about half an hour, in a room whole temperature was 
50°, it was found pretty firmly adhering; and when 
pulled off’ the ice exhibited an exadf impreffion of the 
fluted part the cup with which it had been in con- 
tadt; fo thai?H(g^ce muft neceflarily have been lique¬ 
fied firfl, and atefwards congealed. This was feve- 
ral times repeated with the fame event. Fragments 
of the ice were likewife applied to one another, to 
fponges, pieces of flannel, and linen cloth, both moifl 
and dry : all thofe in a few feconds began to cohere ; 
and in about a minute were frozen fo as to require 
fome force to feparace them. After Handing an hour, 
the cohefion was fo firm, that on pulling away the 
fragments of ice from the woollen and fponge, they 
tore off with them that part of the furface with v bich 
they were in contadl: ; though at the fame time both 
the fponge and flannel were filled with water which 
that very ice had produced. 

The power of the congelation was ftronger on the 
fponge and woollen than on linen ; and to efiimate its 
force, a piece of ice was applied to a bit of dry flan¬ 
nel weighing two pennyweights and an half, furrounci- 
ing them at the fame time with other ice. After lying 
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together three quarters of an hour, he found that a 
weight of five ounces was necelTary to Separate them, 

' though fo much of the ice had liquefied that the weight 
of the flannel was incrcafed by more than 12 penny¬ 
weights. The piece ot ice was then weighed, put to 
the flannel a fecond time, and left in contaft with it 
for four hours ; at the end of which time they were 
found fo firmly frozen together, that 78 ounces were 
required for their Separation, although from 42 penny¬ 
weights ef the ice 15 more had melted oft: the fur- 
face of contact was at this time about a Square inch. 
Continuing them in contact for 7 hours longer, they 
only bore 62 ounces, the ice being diminilhed to 14 
pennyweights, and the furface of contad reduced to 
about T 4 . 0 -ths of an inch Square. 

On trying whether mafles of ice apparently Solid 
would abl'orb water, he found that they did fo in' con¬ 
siderable quantity ; for on heating Some of his thermo¬ 
meter pieces, and laying them on pieces of ice, in 
which they made confiderable cavities, he always found 
the water abforbed as fall as it was produced, leaving 
both the piece and the cavity dry. 

Thus was our author convinced, that, in his expe¬ 
riments, the two Seemingly oppofite procefles of nature, 
congelation and liquefaction, went on together at the 
fame time, in the lame veflel, and even in the fame 
piece of ice. To account for fuch an extraordinary 
phenomenon, he had recourfe to two different theories. 
One was, that water, when highly attenuated, and re¬ 
solved into vapour, may freeze with a lefs degree of 
•cold than water in its aggregate or grofler form: whence 
hoar froft is obferved on grafs, trees, &c. at times 
when there is no appearance of ice upon water, and 
when the thermometer is above the freezing point; 
which feems alfo to have been the opinion of Boer- 
liaave, as he places the freezing of vapour, or even of 
water when divided by abforption in a linen cloth, at 33 °. 
“ Now (fays Mr Wedgewood), as the atmofpbere a- 
bounds with watery vapour,or water diflolvedand chemi¬ 
cally combined, and mult be particularly loaded withit in 
the neighbourhood of melting ice; as the heated body 
introduced into the funnel mull: neceflarily convert a 
portion of the ice or water into vapour ; and as ice is 
known to melt as Soon as the heat begins to exceed 
32 0 , or nearly one degree lower than the freezing point 
of vapour; I think we may from hence deduce pretty 
Satisfactorily all the phenomena I have obferved. For 
it naturally follows from thefe principles, that vapour 
may freeze where ice is melting ; that the vapour may 
congeal, even upon the furface of melting ice itfelf; 
and that the heat which, according to the ingenious 
theory of Dr Black, it emits in freezing, may contri¬ 
bute to the further liquefaction of that very ice upon 
which the new congelation is formed. 

“ I would further obferve, that the freezing of wa¬ 
ter is attended with plentiful evaporation in a clofe as 
well as in an open veflel; the vapour in the former 
condenfing into drops on the under fide of the cover, 
which either continue in the form of water, or af- 
fume that of ice or a kind of fuow, according to 
circuinftances ; which evaporation may perhaps be at¬ 
tributed to the hear, that was combined with the water, 
at this moment rapidly making its efcape, and carry¬ 
ing part of the aqueous fluid off with it. We are hence 
fjrniflied with a freSh and continual Source of vapour 
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as well as heat: fo that the procefles of liquefaction Evapora- 
and congelation may go on uninterruptedly 'together, tion. 

and even neceflarily accompany one another; although, *- 

as the freezing mull be in an under proportion to 
the melting, the whole of the ice muft ultimately be 
confumed. 

“ Some other circnmftances may be taken notice 
of in the coating of ice on the outfide of the throat 
of the funnel. Neither the cover of the outer veffel, 
nor the aperture in its bottom which the Hem of the 
funnel palfed through, were air-tight; and the melt¬ 
ing of the furrounding ice had left a vacancy about 
an inch round that part of the funnel on which the 
cruft had formed. As there was therefore a paf- 
fage for air through the veflel, a circulation of it would 
probably take plice; the cold and denfe air in the 
veflel would defeend into the rarer air of the room, 
then about 50°, and be replaced by air from above. 

The efFeCt of this circulation and fudden refrigeration 
of the air will be a condenfation of part of the moifture 
it contains upon the bodies it is in contaCt with ; the 
throat of the funnel being one of thefe bodies, muft 
receive its fhare ; and the degree of cold in which the 
ice thaws being fnppofed fuflicient for the freezing of 
this moift vapour, the contact, condensation, and freez¬ 
ing, may happen at the fame inftant. The fame prin¬ 
ciples apply to every inftance of condenfation that took 
place in thefe experiments; and the congelation was 
evidently ftrongeftin thole circumftances where vapour 
was moil abundant, and on thofe bodies which from 
their natural or mechanic Structure were capacious of 
the greateft quantity of it; ftronger, for inftance, on 
fponge than on woollen, ftronger on this than on the 
clofer texture of linen, and far ftronger on all of thefe 
than on the compaCt furface of porcelain.” 

The fecond theory propofed by our author for Sol¬ 
ving the phenomena in question is founded entirely on 
the principles of evaporation. “ If neverthelefs (fays 
he) the principle I have affumed, that water highly at¬ 
tenuated will congeal with a lefs degree of cold than 
water in the mafs, Should not be admitted; another has 
above been hinted at, which experiments have decided¬ 
ly eftablilhed, from which the phenomena may perhaps 
be equally accounted for, and which, even though the 
other alfo is received, muft be fuppofed to concur for 
fome part of the effect: I mean that evaporation pro¬ 
duces cold; both vapour and fleam carrying off fome 
proportion of heat from the body which produces them. 

If therefore evaporation be made to take place upon 
the furface of ice, the contiguous ice will thereby be 
rendered colder; and as it is already at the freezing 
point, the fmalleft increafe of cold will be Sufficient 
for frefh congelation. If ice is producible by evapora¬ 
tion in the Eaft Indies*, where natural ice is never Seen, * s r 
we need not wonder that congelation Should take place Ration 
where the fame principle operates amidft actual ice. S 

“ It has been obferved above, that the heat emit¬ 
ted by the congealing vapour probably unites with 
and liquefies contiguous portions of ice: but whether 
the whole, either of the heat fo emitted, or of that ori¬ 
ginally introduced into the funnel, is thus taken up ; 
how often it may unite with other portions of ice, and 
be driven out from other new congelations; whether 
there exifts any difference in its chemical affinity or 
elective attraction to water in different Slates and the 
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Evafion contiguous bodies ; whether part of it may not ulti- 
tj mately efcape, without performing the office expected 
E-uehitea. f ro]n j tU p on t] ie ice ; and to what diftance from the 
evaporating furface the refrigerating power may extend, 
mull be left for further experiments to determine.”, 

EVASION, inlaw, is tiled for any fubtile endea¬ 
vour to fet afide truth, or to efcape the punilhmeiit of 
the law, which will not be endured. This, if a per- 
fonfiys to another that he will not ftrike him, but will 
give him a pot of ale to flrike him firlt, and accor¬ 
dingly he Itrikes, the returning of it is punilhable ; 
and if the perfon firfl ftriking be killed, it is murder ; 
for no man ihall evade the j office of the law by fuch a 
pretence to cover his malice. 

EVATES, a branch or divifion of the druids, or 
ancient Celtic philofophers. Strabo dividesthe Britifli 
ancient Gaulifh philofophers ino three fedts ; bards, e- 
vates, and druids. He adds, that thebardswere the poets 
and muficians ; the evates, the priefts and naturalifts : 
and the druids were moralifls as well as naturalills : 
But Marcellus and Hornius reduce them all to two 
fedts, viz. the Bards and Druids. 

EUBAGES, an order of pricfls or philofophers 
among the ancient Celtae or Gauls : fome will have 
the eubages to be the fame with the druids and faro- 
nidae of Diodorus ; and others, that they were the 
fame with what Strabo calls Evates. 

EUBOEA (auc. geog.), an oblong ifland, ftretch- 
ing out between Attica and Theflaly, oppolite to Bos- 
otia ; from which it is feparated by a narrow ftrait 
called Euripus. This ifland, never exceeding 40,nor 
ever falling fhort of two miles in breadth, is in length 
1 jo miles, and in compafs 365, according to Pliny. 
Now Negropont, from its principal town, which was 
anciently called Chalcis. 

EUCHARIST, the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, 
properly fignifies givingthanks. The word in its original 
Greek e uya.^^ta., literally imports thankfgiving ; being 
formed off u, bene, “ well,” and gratia, “ thanks.” 

This facrament was inftitutedbyChrift himfelf, and 
the participation of it is called communion. 

As to the manner of celebrating the eucharift a- 
mong the ancient Chriftians, after the cuftomary obla¬ 
tions were made, the deacon brought water to the bi- 
Ihops and prefbyters, Handing round the table, to wafti 
their hands ; according to that of the pfalmift, “ I will 
wafli my hands in innocency, and fo will I compafs 
thy altar, O Lord.” Then the deacon cried out aloud, 

,e Mutually embrace and kifs each otherwhich be¬ 
ing done, the whole congregation prayed for the uni- 
verfal peace and welfare of the church, for the tran¬ 
quillity and repofe of the world, for the profperity of 
the age, for wholefome weather, and for' all ranks and 
degrees of men. After this followed mutual faluta- 
tions of the minifter and people ; and then the bifhop 
or p-efbyter having fandtified the dements by a folemn 
benediftion, he brake the bread, and delivered it to 
^ the deacon, who diftributed it to the communicants, 
and after that the cup. Their facramental wine was 
ufually dilated or mixed with water. During the time 
of adminiftration, they fang hymns and pfalms ; and 
having concluded with prayer and thankfgiving, the 
people Tabued each other with a kifs of peace, and fo 
the '’llembly broke up. 

EUCHITES, or Euchit®, a fcdl of ancient he- 
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reties, who were fn fl formed it:to a religions 1 ody to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth century, though their doc- 
trineand difeipline fublifled in Syria, Egypt, and o- 
tber eaftern countries before the birth of Chrift ; they 
were thus called becaufe they prayed without ceaftng, 
imagining that prayer alone waslufficient to fave them. 
Their great foundation were thofe words of St Paul, 
(Theflalonians v. 17 Pray-without ceafing. The word 
is formed of the Greek, wx* prayer , whence ai, 
the fame with the Latin, precatore j, “ prayers.” They 
were alfo called Enthufiafls and Elfalians ; a term of 
Hebrew origin, denoting the fame as Euchites. 

The Euchites were a fort of myftics who imagined, 
according to the oriental notion, that two fouls refided 
in man, the one good and the other evil ; and who 
were zealous in expelling the evil foul or daemon, and 
hafteniug the return of the good fpirit of God, by 
contemplation, prayer, and fingiftgof hymns. They 
alfo embraced the opinions nearly refembling the Ma- 
nichean dodtrine, and which they derived from the te¬ 
nets of the oriental philofophy. The fame denomina¬ 
tion was ufed in the r2th century, to denote certain 
fanatics who infelted the Greek and Eaftern churches, 
and who were charged with believing a double Trinity, 
rcjedling wedlock, abftaining from flefh, treating with 
contempt the facraments of baptifm and the Lord’s 
fupper, and the various branches of external worlhip, 
and placing the eflence of religion folely in external 
prayer, and maintaining the efficacy of perpetual fup- 
plications to the fupreme Being for expelling an evil 
being or genius, which dwelt in the breaft of every 
mortal. This fedit is faid to have been founded by a per¬ 
fon called Lucopetrus, whofe chief difciple was named 
Tychicus. By degrees it became a general and invidious 
appellation for perfons of eminent piety and zeal for 
genuine Chriftianity, who oppofed the vicious practi¬ 
ces and infolent tyranny of rite priefthood ; much in 
the fame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adverfaries of the Roman pontiff under the general 
terms of Walde nses and Aleigenses. 

St Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes 
occafion to cenfure feveral monks in Egypt, who, un¬ 
der pretence of refigning themfelves wholly to prayer, 
led a lazy, fcandalous life. A cenfure likewife appli¬ 
cable to monafteries in general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Ey^oxoV/oy, a Greek term, fig- 
nifying literally adifeourfe on prayer. The word is form¬ 
ed of prayer, and xo^os difeourfe. 

The Euchologium is properly the Greek ritual, 
wherein are preferibed the order and manner of every 
thing relating to the order and adminiftration of their 
ceremonies, facraments, ordinations, &c. 

F. Goar has given ns an edition of the Greek Eu¬ 
chologium in Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 

EUCLID o/’Megara, a celebrated philofopher and 
logician, flourifhed about 400 B. C. The Athenians 
having prohibited the Megarians from entering their 
city on pain of death; this philofopher difgnifed him¬ 
felf in womens clothes to attend the leftures of So¬ 
crates. After the death of Socrates, Plato and other 
philofophers went to Euclid at Megara, to fhelter 
themfelves from the tyrants who governed Athens. Eu¬ 
clid admitted but one chief good ; which he fometimes 
called God, fomeEmes Spirit, and fometimes Providence . 

Euclid of Alexandria, the celebrated matemati- 
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cian, flourilhed in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, about 
277. B. C. He reduced all the fundamental principles 
of pure mathematics, which had been delivered down 
by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus; and other mathe¬ 
maticians, before him, into regularity and order, and 
added many others of his own difeovering ; on which 
account he is laid to be the firft who reduced arithme¬ 
tic and geometry into the form of a fcience. He like- 
wife applied himlelf to the ftudy of mixed mathema¬ 
tics, and efpecially to agronomy, in which he alfo ex¬ 
celled. The molt celebrated of his works is his Ele¬ 
ments of Geometry, of which there have been a great 
Humber of editions in all languages; and a fine edition 
of all his works was printed in 1703, by David Gre¬ 
gory, Savilian profefTor of aftronomy at Oxford. 

EUCRASY, (of sv well, and x?*<nt temperature'), 
in medicine, an agreeable well proportioned mixture 
of qualities, whereby a body is faid to be in good or¬ 
der and difpofed fora good Hate of health. 

EUDIOMETER, an inflrument for obferving the 
purity of the atmofpherical air, or the quantity of pure 
dephlogiflicated or vital air contained in it, chiefly by 
means of its diminution on a mixture with nitrous air*. 
Several kinds of thefe have been invented, the principal 
of which are the following. 

I. The eudiometer originally ufed by Dr Prieftley 
is a divided glafs tube, into which, after having filled 
it with common water, and inverted it into the fame, 
one or more meafures of common air, and an equal 
quantity of the nitrous kind, are introduced by means 
of a fmall phial, which is called the meafure ; and thus 
the diminution of the volume of the mixture, which is 
feen at once by means of the graduations of the tube, 
inflantly difeovers the purity of the air required. 

II. The difeovery of this property of nitrous air 
and the eudiometer by Dr Prieftley, foon produced 
various attempts to improve on the principle, and con- 
ftrudt more elegant and accurate machines for difeo¬ 
vering the fmalleft inequality in the conftitution of the 
atmofphere. The firft of thefe was contrived by Mr 
Landriani ; an account of which h publilhed in the 
fixth volume of M. Roller’s Journal for the year 1773. 
It confifts of a glafs tube, fitted by grinding to a cy¬ 
lindrical veffel, to which are joined two glafs cocks and 
a fmall bafon ; the whole being fitted to a wooden 
frame. Qui'ckfiiver is ufed in this inflrument inftead 
of water ; but the ufe of that fluid occafions an in¬ 
convenience, becaufc the nitrous air adls upon the me¬ 
tal, and renders the experiment ambiguous. 

III. In 1777 Mr Magellan publifhed an account of 
three eudiometers invented by himfelf. The firft of 
thefe, represented Plate CLXXXVI. fig. 1. confifts 
of a glafs tube MD, about iaor 15 inches long, and 
quite cylindrical throughout, having the upper orifice 
clofed with a ground-glafs ftopple M. A veffel C is 
joined to the lower part of the tube, and likewife well 
adapted by grinding. This veflel has three necks, as 
reprefented in the figure : one of which ferves to join 
it to the tube M ; the other two are ground to thofe 
of the phials A and B, whofe capacities mud be as 
equal as poffible, as well to each other as to the tube 
MD. Z reprefents a brafs ring which Hides up and 
down the tube MD, and by a finger-ferew may be 
lightened or fiackened at pleafure, and fet to any place 
upon it. C is a brafs or wooden ruler divided into 


equal parts, with two femicircular brafs pieces, by Eudiome- 
\ which ft may ealily be applied and kept near the glafs ter. 
tube HlD, as is fhown at F ; where- it mult be kept ' 
clofe to the neck, or upper extremity of the tube, by 
the notch/. Inufingthis inflrument, we muff firft 
remove the ftopple M, after which the inflrument is 
to be entirely filled with water by dipping it in the 
tub. The ftopple is then to be replaced ; taking care 
that no bubble of air may remain either in the tube, 
the veffel C , or the two phials A B. The lower part 
of the inflrument, viz. about as far as the middle of 
^the tube, mud then be kept under water, and one of 
* the phials A or B, now filled with water, is to here- 
moved from the neck of the veffel C, and filled with 
the air of which we defign to try the purity, in the 
manner directed under the article Gas ; after which 
it is to be replaced into the neck of the veffel C ; and 
in like manner the other phial mull be filled with 
nitrous air, and replaced in the other neck. Taking 
the inftrumem then out of the water, the veffel C muft 
be turned with the bottom upwards, as reprefented at 
F; in which cafe, the two elaftic fluids contained in 
the phials will afeend into the veffel C ; where, mix¬ 
ing together, the diminution will be affedted. But as 
foon as the veffel is turned round the inflrument muft 
be plunged in water as far as about the middle of the 
tube, and the ftopple M removed. As the bulk of the 
two elaftic fluids diminifhes, the water in the tube ^ 
MD defeends. This inflrument is fubjedl to fome er- Inaccuracy 
rors, arifing from the greater or leffer height of the of this iu- 
coluran of water in the tube MD, as it is held more or ftrument. 
lefs perpendicular ; it may alfo vary by the very adt of 
putting in the ftopple M. Another and ftill grater 
, fault is, that it cannot admit but one meafure of ni¬ 
trous to one of common air, which is a very uncertain 
method of eftimating the purity of a given kind of re- 
fpirableair. The divifions on the fcale are likwife too 
large, and it does notfeem capable of any great accu¬ 
racy- . . v 6 

The fecond kind of eudiometer conftrudted by M. His fecond 
Magellan is reprefented fig. 2. and confifts of a glafs eudiome- 
tube TC, two or three feet long, and having a cavity ter - 
as nearly cylindrical as poffible. One of the ends, C 
is bent forwards as reprefented in the figure ; the other 
at T isopen, and may terminate in a funnel, to ob¬ 
viate the neccffity of ufing a feparate one. The whole 
tube is faftened by means of two loops to the brafs 
fcale OWN. N is a glafs phial, having its neck V 
ground air-tight to the infide of the end of the tube 7"; 
the whole phial containing one half of what the tube 
TC is capable of containing; but the phial ABC, at 
the other end, muft contain three or four times the 
quantity that iVcan contain ; and the neck of it nmft 
alfo be ground air-tight to the end C of the tube. The 
fcale CWTV is divided into 128 parts, the divifions 
being fet from T towards C ; and the cavity of the 
lube between the firft and laft of them being double 
the capacity of the phial jV. XR is a tin veffel, which 
may ferve as a cafe for packing the whole inflrument 
and its appendages; as alfo for a trough for holding 
water when experiments are to be made. The glafs 
tube g h, and the glafs ftopple M, are both ground air¬ 
tight to the mouth V of the tube, in order to be put 
into it occafionally. To ufe* this kind of eudiometer, 
let file inflrument be immerfed under water in the tin- 

vcllel j 
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Eudiome- vcfTc!; then let the phial A, when filled with water, 
ter. b e put j 1U0 CED, the liUidc locket of the till veil'd. 

'- v -- Fill it then with nitrons air; and let this quantity be 

thrown into the phial ABC, which is to be fixed fome- 
what tight to the mouth C of the eudiometer. The 
fame phial A'is afterwards filled with the air of which 
we with to try the quality ; and railing the end of the 
inllrument C, it is then put into the mouth V. The 
inltrument is then to be placed upright as in the fi¬ 
gure, by hanging it on the hook IV ; and as foon as 
this lafl air goes up to the phial ABC, Lhe phial A"is 
to be taken off, that the diminution of the two mixed 
airs may be ftipplied from the water in the tin-veifel: 
the mouth V of the eudiometer being all this time held 
under water. The bent tube gh having the brafs 
ring K fitted to it, is then put to the lower end V of 
the eudiometer. By obferving the furface of the wa¬ 
ter in the fmall tube, which thus forms a true fyphou 
with the tube of the inllrument, and by means of the 
brafs ring K, the ftationary flate of diminution in the 
mixture may bediltinguilhed ; which beingafeertaiued, 
the fmall tube^/5 is taken off from the eudiometer, and 
the whole inftrument laid down for fome minutes in 
the Water of the tiu-vefTel; after which the mouth X 
is to be (hut up with the glafs-ftopple M ; and, rever- 
fing the inftrument, it is hanged up by the end V up. 
on the hook W. By this poiition the whole diminilh- 
ed air of the veffel ABC goes up to the top, where its 
real bulk is fhown by the fcale facing the infide furface 
of the water. This number being deducted from 128, 
gives the comparative wholefomenefs of the air already 
tried without any farther calculation. But this pro- 
cefs (fays Mr Magellan) will be ftill eafier, when the 
lafl; diminution of the two kinds of air is only required 
in the obfervation: becaufe no ufe will then be made 
of the fyphon. In fuch a cafe the inftrument is left 
hanging on the hook W for 48 hours ; after which it 
is laid down under the water of the trough in an hori¬ 
zontal pofidon for 8 or 12 minutes, in order to ac¬ 
quire the fame temperature with the water: the mouth 
V is then Ihut up with the ftopple M ; the inftrument 
is hang by the end V in a contrary poiition ; and the 
laftreal bulk of the good mixed air will then be (hown 
by the number of the brafs feales anfwering to the in- 
. fide furface of the water. 

His third IV. The third eudiometer conftrufted by Mr Ma- 

eudome- gellan is reprefented fig. 3. where EN reprefents an 
uniformly cylindrical glals-tube about two or three 
feet long, with a large ball S and a glafs ftopple M, 
fitted air-tight to the mouth A, which ought to be 
wide aud funnel-lhaped, unleis a feparate funnel is 
made ufe of. KL is a fmall fyphon with a brafs ring X; 
Z a fmall phial, the contents of which do not exceed 
one third of the ball S, or one-half of the glafs-tube. 
Laftly, the inftrument has a ruler 1 , divided and 
damped like the fcale already mentioned, with a glafs 
funnel, which is ground to the mouth A of the inftru¬ 
ment, when this is not funnel-(haped as above diredied. 
When this eudiometer is to be made ufe of, it mult be 
filled with water, and fet in a vertical poiition, with 


the mouth A under the furface of the water in a tub Eudiome- 
or trough. The phial Z is to be filled with nitrous te r. 
air, and thrown into the tube by means of a glafs-fun- ' v ^ 
nel, if the month of the eudiometer tube be not lufii- 
ciently wide to anfwer the purpofe. The fame phial 
Z is then to be filled with the air to be tried ; after 
which the fyphou KL is to be immediately added to 
the mouth A of the eudiometer under the furface of 
the water, fome of which is to be poured into it. 

The ftationary momi nt of the greatefl diminution of 
the two airs is watched by means of the ring X ; and,, 
when that moment arrives, the fyphon KL is to be 
taken off ; the eudiometer is laid for fome minutes un¬ 
der water in an horizontal poiition or nearly fo ; Luc 
taking care that none of the inclofed air may (fcape: 
the mouth A is then Unit up with the glafs-ftopple ft'!, 
and the inftrument is inverted with the mouth A up¬ 
wards. Laftly, the fpace occupied by the refidnnm 
of the diminillied air is meafured by applying to its 
fide the divided ruler or fcale, and the refitlt is eftirna- 
ted as has been already explained. g 

On all thefe eudiometers it is very obvious to remark, Inconveni- 
that they are complicated and difficult to be ufed ; and ences of all 
it is befides no eafy matter to get them made with the thefe > D - 
requifite accuracy. Mr Cavallo obferves alfo, that the ® rumcnt »» 
conltruffion of all tne three is founded on a fuppofi- 
tion that the mixture of nitrous and atmofpherieal air, 
after having continued for fome time to diminilh, in¬ 
creases agaiu; but he informs us that this is a , 
miftake, and that Mr Magellan himfelf owned it to 
be fo. But the word of ail is, that they are by no 
means accurate, as appeared from feveral experiments 
made by Mr Magellan in Mr Cavallo’s prefence, with 
air taken out of the window of the room where the 
experiments were performed. By the firft trial, the 
diminution was 48 parts out of 132 of the mixture: on 
a fecond trial, the fame elaftic fluids being ftill nfed, 
the diminution was 58 parts out of 132: on a third 
trial, the diminution was again 48; and by a fourth 
one, it was 51. Nay, Mr Magellan himfelf owned that, 
arter many experiments with his eudiometers, he never 
could obtain any conftant refult, even when the nitrous 
and common air which he made ufe of were precifely 
of the fame quality. p 

V. A preferable method of difeovering the purity Fontana’s, 
of the air by means of an eudiometer is recommended eudiome- 
by M. Fontana ; of which Mr Cavallo fays, that its ac- ter - 
curacy is fuch as could fcarce be believed by thofe who 
have not had an opportunity of obferving it. The in¬ 
ftrument is originally nothing more than a divided 
glafs tube, though the inventor afterwards added to it a 
complicated apparatus, which, in Cavallo’s opinion, 
was altogether ufelefs. The firft Ample eudiometer 
confided (imply of a glafs tube, as uniformly cylindri¬ 
cal as poflible in its cavity, about 18 inches long, and 
Jths of an inch in diameter in the infide, hermetically 
fealed at one end (a). The outfide of this tube, was, 
marked with a diamond, or had circles drawn round it 
at the diftance of three inches from one another, be¬ 
ginning at the clofe end of the tube; or at fuch di- 

ftances 


(a) To obferve whether the cavity of a glafs tube is perfectly cylindrical, pour into it at different nines 
equal quantities of mercury or water, one upon the other; obferving each time, by means of a divided ruler, 
if thofe equal quantities of liquor fill equal lengths of the tube. 
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Eudiome- fiances as are exactly filled by equal meafures of ela- 
ter - flic fluids. When the parts of thefe divifions were re- 

v quired, the edge of a ruler, divided into inches and 

fmaller parts, was held againft the tube ; fo that the 
firft divifion of the ruler might coincide with one of the 
marks on the tube. The nitrous and atmofpherical air 
are introduced into this tube, in order to be diminifh- 
ed, and the purity of the atmofpheric air thus afeer- 
IO tained ; but that an equal quantity of elaflic fluid may 
iis inftru- always be certainly introduced, M. Fontana contrived 
uent for the following inflrument as a meafure, which cannot 
neafuring be liable to any error. It is reprefented figure 4. and 
quantity con fift s 0 f a g]afs tube AB, about two inches long 
an ex- anc j one j n diameter, clofed at the end A, and having 
a brafs piece BCDE cemented on the other, contain¬ 
ing a Aiding door D : which when pufhed into its pro¬ 
per cavity, fhuts the mouth of the tube or meafure 
AB ; and when pulled out, as reprefented in the fi¬ 
gure, opens it. To prevent it from being pulled out 
entirely, a fpring E is ferewed upon the flat part of 
the brafs piece, the extremity of which bears upon 
the head of a brafs pin, which pafling through a hole, 
rubs againfl the door D\ and when this is pulled near¬ 
ly out, the pin, falling into a final] cavity, prevents it 
from coming quite out. The diameter of the brafs 
piece is nearly the fame with that of the glafs tube 
AB : and near its mouth C there are two notches made 
with a file. 

Under the fame figure the cavity of the brafs piece 
and the parts of the meafure are fhown feparately, viz. 
a, the glafs tube; b, the brafs piece ; c , the Aiding 
brafs door inverted in fuch a manner as to exhibit the 
cavity for the pin; d, the pin with the fpring and 
fmall ferew. The infide furface of this meafure, as 
well as of the long tube, fhould have the polifh taken 
off by rubbing with emery ; as this prevents the water, 
when the experiments are made, from adhering to it in 
TI drops, and thus the meafurements will be more exaft. 
Method of To ufe this apparatus, the long tube muft be filled 
lfmg this with water; and being inverted in the tub of water 
udiome- deferibed under the article Gas, furnifhed with a 
:cr * flielf, the meafure, being alfo filled with water, is in¬ 

verted over an hole in the flielf; and in order to fill it 
with the elaflic fluid required, a phial containing it is 
brought under the hole ; where being inclined a little,, 
part of the gas efcapes and pafles into the meafure. 
The water then efcapes through the notches ss, made 
with the file in the mouth of the meafure, as already 
mentioned (b). The door of the meafure is then fhnt 
by pufhing it in as far as it will go ; and the meafure, 
being drawn off from the fhelf, but flill kept under 
water, is turned with the mouth upwards; by which 
means the (bperfluous quantity of elaflic fluid, remain¬ 
ing in the cavity of the brafs piece by reafon of its 
being feparated by the Aiding piece, efcapes, and has 
its place occupied by water. The meafure being then 
again inverted with its mouth downwards, is fet any 
where 011 the flielf of the tub; the long tube put over 
the hole of the flielf, and the air transferred from the 
meafure to this tube, as has already been directed for 
filling the meafure itfclf. 


When M. Fontana made ufe of this eudiometer, he Eudiome- 
commonly threw in two meafures of refpirable air into ter. 
the tube; then he added one meafure of nitrous air; ' * 

but as foon as the latter was entered, he removed the 
tube from the flielf, holding it by the upper end, and 
agitating it for about 20 feconds in the water. The 
tube was then relied upon the fide of the tub, while 
the meafure was again filled with nitrous air; then 
putting the tube upon the fhelf, and holding it as near¬ 
ly perpendicular as he could, he applied the divided 
edge of the ruler to it, in order to obferve the diminu¬ 
tion of the two fluids. After this he threw in a fourth 
meafure of nitrous air; and after fhaking and letting 
it reft for fome time, he obferved again the diminution 
of the two elaflic acids. ia 

“ That this method (fays Mr Cavallo) fhould be very Why this 
accurate, may perhaps appear fomewhat myflerious; eudiometer 
but the myflery will foon vanilh, if it be confidered isfoaccu- 
that the accurate refult depended not fo much on the rate ‘ 
particular conflruftion of the inflrument, as on the 
regular management of it and uniformity of the opera¬ 
tion. The exaftnefsof the meafure indeed contributed 
a great deal; but M. Fontana obferved, that with 
exactly the fame quantities of nitrous and common air, 
very different refults could be occafioned by their be¬ 
ing left a longer or fhorter time before the inflrument 
was agitated, or by being agitated much or little, as 
well as feveral other circumflances, which to a fuper- 
ficial obferver would appear to be of little confequence. 

He therefore performed the operation always in a fi- 
miiar manner, viz. by agitating the tube always for 
the fame length of time, and always with equal quick- 
nefs; by which means, when the fame elaflic fluids 
were ufed, the refults of the experiments were fo near¬ 
ly the fame, that the difference, if any could be oh- 
ferved, might be neglefted without any impropriety.” 

Notwithflanding the accuracy of this inflrument, igftili li- 
bowever, M. Fontana found that it was flill liable to able to 
fome fmall errors arifing from the following fources. fome fmall 
1. The elaflic fluid within the tube, when the greatefl errors- 
part of it is filled with water, and the tube is kept out 
of the water excepting its mouth, is not of the fame 
denfity with the outward or atmofpheric air, on ac¬ 
count of the pillar of water in the tube; which, ac¬ 
cording as it is longer or fhorter, counterbalances more 
or lefs the preflure of the atmofphere upon the quan¬ 
tity of elaflic fluid contained in the upper part of the 
tube; which quantity of elaflic fluid of confequence 
occupies a greater or lefler fpace in the tube, accord¬ 
ing to the greater or lefs preflure it endures. This 
error, however, becomes infenfible when the column of 
water is very fhort, and the furface of the water on 
the out fide coincides nearly with that on the infide 
of the tube. 2. The difficulty of keeping the inflru¬ 
ment perpendicular in the aft of meafuring the dimi¬ 
nution. And, 3. The flill greater difficulty of obfer- 
ving with what divifion of the ruler the furface of the 
water within the tube coincided. I4 

To avoid thefe errors, M. Fontana made ufe of the Fontana’s 
following contrivance. AAA A, fig. 5. reprefen ts a method of 
flrong glafs tube about 3 inches diameter, and 18 avoiding 

inches thefe£r - 


(b) The meafure would be filled with elaflic fluid though thefe notches were not made, but not fo readily, 
becaufe the water could not ealily get out. 


rors. 
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Eudiome- inches Iong ,with a foot ot glafs all made of one piece. 

ter. within about an inch of the mouth of this tube a 
k “~ v ' brafs ring is fattened, which contains two brafs rings 
moveable upon oppolite centres, in the fame manner 
that fea-compafles are ufually fufpended, and which 
are commonly called gingles. CCCG reprefents the 
meafuring tube or eudiometer; which is exactly the 
fame with that already dcfcribed, having lines marked 
upon its outlido furface to (how the fpaces occupied by 
equal meafures of elattic fluid. The fcale BB is ad¬ 
apted to this tube, which is Ihcwn feparately in fig. 6. 
It conlifts of two brafs flips AC, AC, connected by 
two brafs rings, A A, CC, through which the eudio¬ 
meter tube paffes. To the loweft of thefe rings a 
perforated brafs piece BB, furniflied with crofs pins 
or pivots, is fcrewed; and by means of longitudinal 
cuts, its lower extremity is rendered fpringy ; fo that 
when all the piece AB, AB is put upon the eudiome¬ 
ter tube, the latter cannot (lip from within the former, 
unlefs the operator forces it. When the eudiometer 
tube, with the fcale, &c. is put together, as reprefentcd 
fig. j. the crofs pins of the piece B3, fig. 6. reft upon 
the inner ring of the gingle at AA, fig. by which 
means the tube CCCC, is kept perpendicular within 
the tube A AAA, provided this latter be fituated fo 
nearly perpendicular that the former may not touch the 
fide of it, which would prevent it from acquiring the 
polition defired. One of the brafs flips AC, fig. 6. is 
divided into equal parts ; ioo of which are equivalent 
to the fpace between two of the marks on the eudio¬ 
meter tube CCCG, fig. 5. and confequently (how 
the parts of a meafure. Thefe divifions are numbered 
from the upper edge of the lower ring connecting the 
two brafs (lips, AC, AC. 

When this inftrument is to be ufed, one or more 
meafures of refpirable air are thrown into the eudio¬ 
meter tube; a meafure of nitrous air is then added; 
and after (haking the tube for fome time, it muft be 
introduced into the large tube A AAA, which for this 
purpofe muft be plunged into the water of the tub; 
for the mouth of the eudiometer tube muft not atpre- 
fent be taken out of the water. After it has been 
introduced into the large tube, the whole is taken outof 
the water, and fet upon the (helf ora table. Now the 
large tube AAAA is filled with water, and the eudi¬ 
ometer tube fufpended perpendicularly in it by means 
of the crofs pins or pivots of the brafs piece annexed 
to the fcale, which refts upon the inner ring of the 
gingle. The operator muft then Aide the tube CCCG 
up and down through the fcale and brafs piece, &c. 
till the furface of the water within the tube coincides 
exadtly with the upper edge of thelowerring that con¬ 
nects the two brafs flips of the fcale piece, which may 
be done very accurately by means of a magnifying 
glafs. The furface of the water within the eudiome¬ 
ter is concave ; and when viewed horizontally, it ap¬ 
pears like a dark line or limit exceedingly well de¬ 
fined ; fo that the middle or lowermoft point of it 
may be made to coincide with the edge of the brafs 
ring with great precifion, except when fome drops of 
water hang on the ouifide of the tube, which (hould 
therefore be wiped off. 

Having afeertained this point, we muft next obferve 
which divifton of the fcale coincides with one of the 
circular divifions marked upon the glafs tube CCCC, 


which will (how the parts of a meafure. Thus fup-Eudiome- 
pofe, that when the eudiometer tube is fixed, fo that _ Gr¬ 
ille furface of the waterin it coincides perfectly with " v ' 
the edge of the lower brafs ring, viz. w ith the begin¬ 
ning of the divifions; that the 70th divifion of the 
fcale falls upon the firll circular mark, as reprefented 
in the figure; then it is plain, that the quantity of 
elaftic fluid contained in the tube is equal to one mea- 
fure and 7oliundreth parts more. This being obfcrvtd, 
and the large tube again imtnerfed in the water, the 
eudiometer-tube is removed from it, but always taking 
care that its month be not lifted up above the furface 
of the water. Another meafure of nitrous air muft now 
be introduced into the eudiometer-tube ; which, after 
being agitated as already directed, is to be put into ti e 
large tube AAAA. The whole is then taken out of the 
water, and the diminution of the elaftic fluid obfervtd 
as above directed. 

Thus the eudiometer tube is kept quite perpendicular, 
and the pillar of water in it rendered very (hort, not 
exceeding half an inch at molt. It is eafy to perceive, 
however, that if the operator, when furniflied with the 
eudiometer-tube only, keeps it fo far immerged in the 
water of the tube when he obferves the divifions, that 
the water within the tube may be nearly equal with the 
edge of the tub; the large tube AAAA may be fpa- 
red, and the operation will thus become much more 
eafy and expeditious. Little difference can happen from 
the pofition of the tube ; becaufe the brafs ring ascer¬ 
tains the pofition of the water fo well, and the diffe¬ 
rence occafloned by a few degrees deviation from the 
true perpedicular is fo fmall, that it can fcarce be per¬ 
ceived. 

VI. M. Saflitre of Geneva has invented an eudio- m. Sauf- 
meter, which he fuppofes to be more exaCt than any lure’s eudi- 
of thofe hitherto described. His apparatus confifts of °meter. 
the following parts. 1. A cylindrical glafs bottle with 
a ground ftopple, capable of containing about five 
ounces and an half, and which ferves as a receiver for 
mixing the two airs. 2. A fmall glafs phial, vvliofe. capa¬ 
city is nearly equal to one third of that of the reci¬ 
pient, and ferves for a meafure. 3. A fmall pair of 
fcales which may weigh very exactly. 4. Several glafs 
bottles for containing the nitrous or other air to be 
ufed, and which may fupply the place of the recipient 
when broken. The whole of this apparatus may be 
eafily packed into a box, and thus tranfported from 
place to place, and even to the fummits of very high 
mountains. The method of uflng it is as follows. 

1. The receiver is to be filled with water, clofed ex¬ 
actly with its glafs (topper, wiped on the outfide, and 
weighed very exactly. Being then immerged in a vef- 
fel full of water, and held with the mouth downwards, 
the ftopple is removed, and, by means of a funnel, 
two meafures of common and one of nitrous air are 
introduced into it one after another : thefe diminilh as, 
foon as they come into contact; in confequence of which 
the water enters the recipient in proportionable quan¬ 
tity. After being flopped and well (baken, to pro¬ 
mote the diminution the receiver is to be opened un¬ 
der water ; then (topped and (haken, and fo on for 
three times fucceflively. At laft the bottle is (topped 
under water, taken out, wiped very clean and dry, and 
weighed exactly as before. It is plain, that now when 
the bottle is filled partly with elaftic fluid and partly 
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with water, it mult be lighter than when quite full of 
water ; the weight of it then being fubtraCled from the 
former, the remainder (hows that quantity of water 
which would fill the fpace occupied by the diminiftied 
elallic fluid. Now, in making experiments with airs 
of different degrees of purity, the abovementioned re¬ 
mainder will be greater when the diminution is lefs, 
or when the air is more impure, and vice verfa ; and 
thus the comparative purity between two different 
kinds of airs may be determined. 

On this method it is obvious to remark, that not- 
withftanding the encomiums beftowed on it by the in¬ 
ventor, it is fnbjcCt to many inconveniences and er¬ 
rors, principally arriing from the inaccuracy of the 
meafure, and the difficulty of flopping the bottle with¬ 
out occafioning a preffure, upon the contained'elallic 
fluid, which being variable, mull occafion fome error 
in the weight of the bottle. 

VII. To avoid the inconveniences to which all thefe 
inftruments are fubjeCt, Mr Cavallo employed a glafs 
tube with its fcale and meafure, fuch as is reprefented 
fig. y. the length of the tube being about 16 or 17 
inches, and between 4 and 4 of an inch in diameter, 
and of as equal a bare as poflible throughout, having 
one end fealed hermetically, and the other lhaped like 
a funnel, though not very wide. The the whole of this 
apparatus is reprefented fig. 7. where AB is the glafs 
tube, to the upper end of which a loop AEC Ihould 
be faftened, made of waxed filk-lace, with feveral crofs 
threads CC, DD, EE, See. in order to fufpend the in- 
ftrument to a hook AB, fig. 8. which Ihould either be 
faflened to that fide of the tube oppolite to the Ihelf, 
or fo conltruCted that it may be eafily fixed and remo¬ 
ved again as occafion requires ; or it may be made of 
thick brafs wire, the lower extremity of which fits a 
hole made in the lide of the tub. The brafs piece with 
the fcale, which Hides upon the eudiometer, is formed 
of two brafs (lips FG, HI (fig. 7.), joined by two brafs 
rings, to which they are foldered. One hundred divi- 
fions are marked upon one of thofe brafs flips, beginning 
from the upper edge of the lower ring GI, and all 
together equal to the fpace contained between two of 
the marks or meafures made upon the glafs tube ; fo 
that they (how the parts of a meafure. An hundred 
divifions are likewife marked upon the other brafs flip 
HI, beginning from the lower edge of the upper ring 
FH .—The following directions are given by Mr Ca¬ 
vallo for marking thefe divifions. “ When the tube 
AB is filled with water, a meafure of air Ihould be 
thrown into it in the manner already directed: the 
tube mud then be fufpended to the hook by the loop, 
as reprefented fig. 8, fo high, that the furface of the 
water within the tube may be very near the furface of 
the water in the tub, two inches, for inflance, above 
it; then looking horizontally through the tube, a 
mark Ihould be made by flicking a bit of foft wax 
upon the tube, juft coinciding with the lower part of 
the furface of the water within it; in which place af¬ 
terwards a circular mark Ihould he made with (he 
edge of a flint, or with a piece of agate or diamond, 
but not fo deep as to endanger the breaking of the 
tube. Thus the firft meafure is marked ; and in like 
manner may any other one be marked. The attentive 
practitioner, however, Ihould never venture to mark 
the tube with an indelible ftroke after one trial, left 
1 


he Ihould be miftaken. The proper method is to mark Eudiome- 
them firft with wax, and then repeat the operation ter. 
once or twice, in order to correct fome errors that 1 » 

might efcape the firft time ; after which the mark may 
be made with a diamond, flint, or perhaps more con¬ 
veniently with a file. The polilh of the infide of both 
tube and meafure Ihould be taken off with emery ; 
which is a very labouriousoperation, though it is par¬ 
ticularly neceflary that the meafure Ihould be done in 
this manner.” 18 

To ufe this eudiometer, fill the tube with water, ta- Method of 
king care that no bubbles of air remain in it ; and in- ufingit. 
verting it with the mouth downwards, leave it in the 
water leaning againft the fide of the tub. Fill the 
meafure then with the elallic fluid whofe purity is to 
be tried. Put the eudiometer tube upon the Ihelf of 
the tub, keeping it perpendicular, and with the mouth 
exaftly upon the hole of the Ihelf, and throw the mea¬ 
fure of air into it; fill it again with the fame air, and 
throw this likewife into the tube. Then fill it with 
nitrous air, and throw this alfo into the tube, which 
mull be lhaken immedietely after the operation by mo¬ 
ving it alternately up and down in the water of the 
tub for about a quarter of a minute. It is then left a 
Ihort time at reft and fufpended by the hook formerly 
mentioned, fothat the furface of the water in the in¬ 
fide may be about two inches above that in the tub ; 
when rhe brafs fcale is Hided upon it till the upper 
edge of the lower ring coincide with the middle part 
of the furface of the water within the tube, and then 
we may obferve which divifion of the fcale coincides with 
any of thofe on the tube ; by which means the quantity 
of elallic fluid remaining in the tube may be clearly 
feen, even to the hundredth-part of a meafure. The 
following directions are given by our author for noting 
down the refults in a clear and accurate manner. 

“ 1. The two meafures firft introduced into the tube Method of 
are exprefled by a Roman number ; after which the noting 
Angle meafure of nitrous air is exprefled by another ^°l vn 
Roman number; and the meafures, with the parts of °_ 
a meafure, remaining in the tube after diminution, are 
exprefled by common numbers with decimals. Thus, 
fuppofe, that after introducing two meafures of com¬ 
mon and one of nitrous air, and after fhaking in the 
manner above directed, the quantity of fluid remain¬ 
ing in the eudiometer is fuch, that when the upper 
edge of the lower ring of the fcale coincides with the 
lower point of the furface of the water in the tube, 
the j6ih divifion of the fcale falls againft; the fecond 
circular divilion on the tube, then this diminution is 
marked thus II. I, 2,56; fignifying that two mea¬ 
fures of common and one of nitrous air, after dimi¬ 
nution by being mixed together, occupy the fpace of 
two meafures and 56th hundredth partsof a meafure.— 

Laftly, after marking thefirll diminution, throw a fe¬ 
cond meafure of nitrous air into the tube ; lhake the 
inllrument ; and after a little reft, obferve this fecond 
diminution ; which, luppoling it to have reduced the 
whole bulk to three meafures and feven hnndredth- 
parts,/is thus marked down, II, 11,3,07. Sometimes 
one, two, or three meafures of nitrous air mull flill 
be added, in order to obferve the diminution of fome 
very pure fpecies of rcfpirable air. The divifions which 
begin from the upper ring of the fcale-piece of the eu¬ 
diometer are ufeful when the quantity of elallic fluid 
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Eudiome- contained in is To fmall, that the edge of the lower brafs 
ter. ring cannot be raifed fo high as to coincide with the 
' ec |g e 0 f tjjg wa ter within the tube on account of the 

filk loop: in which cafe the under edge of the upper 
ring is brought to that point; and we mnft then ob- 
fervc which of thofe divifions coincides with the firft 
circular divifion upon the tube. If it bealked, Why 
the two or more meafures of nitrous air are not 
thrown into the tube all at once, and the laft diminu¬ 
tion noted ? the anfwer is. That in this method, the 
effefts of fimilar experiments have not been found e- 
qually uniform with thofe tried in the abovementioiied 
so manner. 

Precau- 2 . “ In this operation care (hould be taken to {hake 
tions necef- t h c tu b e immediately after the nitrous air has been 
obftrved'in ^ irowa * nt0 anc * t0 leave it at reft afterwards for 
making the ^ ome £ ' me 5 °therwife the refults of fimilar experiments 
expert- are far from being alike. It is alfo neceflary to ob- 
ments. ferve, that by holding the meafure or the eudiometer 
tube with the hand, which is warmer than the water 
of the tub, the elaflic fluid undergoes Come degree of 
rarefaction, fo that the event of the experiments may 
often be rendered precarious. For this reafon the in- 
ftruments fhonld be held only with the extremities of 
the fingers and thumb; and before the door of the 
meafure be (hut, or the point of the fcale on the eu¬ 
diometer tube be fixed* thofe inftrnments {hould be 
left a {hort time by themfelves, keeping the hands 
and breath at a fufficient diftance from them.” 
Phenome- The following are fome particulars neceflary to be 
na to be obferved in making experiments of this kind, 
obftrved in i. W hen refpirablc air is mixed with nitrous air,their 

ments of j oint ls diminiftied, and the diminution is greater 
this kind. when the a ' r * 5 purer, cateris paribus , and vice verfa . 

2. On mixing the two airs together all at once, the 
enfuing diminution is greater than if the fame quantity 
of nitrous air be added to an equal quantity of refpi¬ 
rablc air at different times : and hence it follows, that 
the quicker the two forts of elaftic fluids are mixed 
together, the greater is the diminution, and contrary- 
wife. 

3. Nitrous air of different quality occafions a diffe¬ 
rent degree of diminution with refpirable air; and 
therefore care fliould be taken to ufe fuch materials as 
afford air always of the fame quality. The moft pro¬ 
per fubflance for this purpofe is very pure quickfilver; 
a quarter of an ounce, or even lefs, with a proper quan¬ 
tity of diluted nitrous acid, will produce a great deal 
of nitrous air, which is always of the fame quality, 
provided the metal be always of equal purity; but 
with other metals, as brafs, copper, &c. the nitrous 
air made at one time is often different from that made 
at another, and therefore occafions a greater or lefs 
diminution when mixed with common air though pre- 
cifely of the fame fort. 

4. The quality of nitrous air is impaired by keep¬ 
ing, efpecially when in contadl with water; and for 
this reafon it ought to be prepared frefh every two or 
three days. 

5. In performing thefe experiments, it fliould be 
carefully remarked, that no miflakes arife from heat 
or cold ; as the elaftic fluids are eafily contracted or 
expanded, by any variation of temperature. 

6. Though the greateft diminution takes place itr- 
Biediately after mixing the refpirable and nitrous airs 
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together, efpecially when they are agitated, yet they Eudlotw*. 
continue to diminifli a little for fome time after ; for ter - 
which reafon the diminution fliould be obferved al- ' “ ■ 

ways at a certain time after the mixture is made. The 
whole procefs indeed ought always to be performed in 
an uniform manner, otherwife the refults will be fre¬ 
quently very difiimilar. 

7. It muft be remarked, that the furface of the wa¬ 
ter which lies contiguous to the elaflic fluid contained 
in a fmall veflel, is very far from being a plane, or e- 
ven from being always of a fimilar figure in the fame 
veflel, on account of the attraction or repulfion between 
the fubflance of the glafs and water. This is altered 
by many circumftances, particularly by the adhelion of 
extraneous bodies ; whence it is very improper to ufe 
common open phials for this purpofe. We muft alfo 
take into confideration the drops of water adhering to 
the fides of the veflel, and the quality of the water in 
which the operation is performed. 

8. In cafe the experiment is to take up fome hours, 
in order to obferve the laft diminution, it will be pro¬ 
per to notice, by a good barometer, if the gravity of 
the atmofpliere has fuffered any alteration during that 
time ; for a difference in its preflure may occafion fome 
difference in the refnlt of the experiments. 

9. A Ample apparatus is always to he preferred to 

a more complicated one, even though the latter {hould 
appear to have fome advantage over it in point of ac¬ 
curacy. Complex machines are not only expenfive, 
and fnbjeCt to be eafily put out of order, but occafion 
frequent miftakes, on account of the operator having 
generally many tilings to do and keep in proper order; 
whence it is eal’y to overlook fome of them. ^ 

It has already been remarked, that one fource of of the 
error in the experiments made with eudiometers is the fources of 
inequality of the column of water in the tube by which er f or j n 
the mixture of elaftic fluids is confined. For example, 
if a cubic inch of air, taken near the apparatus where 
the experiment is to be performed, be introduced into 
a long tube previonfly filled and inverted in water, fo 
that the furface of the water in the tube may be 20 
inches higher than that in the bafon, the air in the 
upper part will then be found to occupy a confiderablv 
larger fpace than if the column of water was. {hotter"; 
becaufe in the former cafe the preflure of the water 
in the tube partly counterbalances the preflure of the 
atmofphere, fo that the latier is lefs able to refift the 
elafticiry of the confined air. The difference will be 
much greater if qnickfilver be made ufe of infiead of 
water, as the weight of that fluid is much greater than 
that of water. To avoid this, it has been dire&ed to 
manage matters fo that the furface of the fluid on the 
outfide may nearly correfpond with that in the infide 
of the tube ; but this is fometimes impradlicable, e- 
fpecially where qnickfilver is ufed, with which the er¬ 
ror is more confiderable than with water: in fuch cafes, 
therefore, we muft have reconrfe to calculation, and 
deduce the real quantity of elaftic fluid from the ap¬ 
parent fpace it occupies in a receiver, which is panlv 
filled with it and partly with water or fome other grofs 
fluid. For this purpofe it muft be remembered, that 
the fpaces into which air or any other elaftiefluid iscon- 
tra died,are toone another in the inverfe ratio of the pref- 
fores which confine thefe elaftic fluids ; hence the (pace 
occupied by a quantity of elaftiefluid AB, (fig. 9.) 
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Efidiome- confined in tlie tube AC inverted in quickfilver, and' 
Mr. filled with it as far as B, is to the fpace which the fame 
v ' quantity of fluid occupies out of the tube, as the pref- 
fare which ads upon it when out of the tube is to the 
preffure which ads upon it in the tube ; that is, as the 
height of the barometer, to the fame height of the ba¬ 
rometer deduding the height ,BC of the quickfilver 
in the tube. Thus, fuppofe that the length AB of 
the tube occupied by an daftic fluid is three inches, 
and that the length BC, filled with quickfilver, is 20 
inches ; it is required to determine the length of the 
fame tube, which the fame quantity of elaflic fluid 
would occupy if the furface of the quickfilver in the 
bafon was brought even with B. viz. if the faid 
claftic fluid was only aded upon by the preffure of the 
atmofphere. Firft obferve the height of the barome¬ 
ter at that time, which fuppofe to be 30 inches; then 
fay, As the height of the barometer is to the fame 
height deduding the height of the quickfilver C B in 
the inverted tube A B; io is the fpace AB to the real 

fpace required : that is, 30 : 30—20 : : 3 

30 

tr 1 : fo that one inch is the length of the tube A C 
which the quantity of elaflic fluid A B would occupy, 
if the furface B of the quickfilver in it was brought 
even with that of ihe quickfilver in the balon. Here, 
however, we muft fuppofe the tube AC to be perfed- 
ly cylindrical; otherwife the calculation would become 
very intricate by being adapted to the form of the 
Veffel. 

Mr Caven- VIII. In the 73d volume of the Pliilofophical Tranf- 
ilifh’s eu- adions, we have an account of a new eudiomeier by 
diometer. Mr Cavendifh. He prefers the Abbe Fontana’s to all 
the reft : the great improvement in which (he fays) is, 
that as the tube is long and narrow, and the orifice of 
the funnel not much lefs than the bore of the tube, 
and the meafure made to deliver its contents very 
quick, the air rifes flowly up the tube in one continu¬ 
ed column ; fo that there is time to take the tube off 
the funnel, and to fhake it before the airs come quite 
into • contad ; by which" means the diminution is 
much greater and more certain than it would other- 
wife be. Thus, if equal meafures of nitrous and com¬ 
mon air are mixed together in this manner, the bulk 
of the mixture will, in general, be about one meafure ; 
but if the airs are fufFered to remain in contad about 
a quarter of a minute before they are fhaken, the bulk 
will hardly be lefs than one meafure and one fifth; 
and it will be very different according to the length 
of time they are buffered to remain before they are 
fhaken. In like manner, if,, through any fault in the 
apparatus, the air rifes in bubbles, as in that cafe it is 
impoffible to (hake the tube foon enough, the diminu¬ 
tion is always lefs than it ought to be. Another very 
confi Jerable advantage arifing from the method of mix¬ 
ing the airs juft mentioned is, that the diminution 
takes place in its full extent almoft inftantly; but if 
they are allowed to remain for fome time in con¬ 
tad before they are fhaken, the mixture will continue 
a4 diminifn-ing for many hours. 

Why Fon- The reafon of thefe differences, according to our 
tana’s me- author, is, thar, in the Abbe Fontana’s method, the 
thod excels w ater is fhaken brifkly up and down in the tube while 
the reft fo ^ a j rs are m j x i n g . by which means every fmall por- 
t j oa of nitrous air muff; be be in contad with water ei¬ 


ther at the inftant it mixes with the common air, or at Eudiomo* 
leafl immediately after; and it feems that the'water, _ t*r. 
by abforbing the nitrous acid the moment it is formed, ' * 

greatly contributes to the quicknefs of the diminu- Advantage 
lion, as well as to the quantity of it. Hence Mr of adding 
Cavendifh was induced to try whether the diminution-one of the 
would not be more certain and regular, if one of the a ’ rs hovrly 
airs were added to the other flowly and in final] °* 
babbles, the veffel being kept fhaking all the while 1 er *’ 
that the mixture was made: and on trial he found 
that this method fully anfwered his expectations. 2 6 

The apparatus ufed by our author is, 1. a cylindrical Mr Caven* 
glafs veffel A (fig. 10.), with brafs caps at top and bot- difh’s ap- 
tom. To tile upper cap a brais cock B is fitted: F*™*" 8d? * 
the bottom cap is open, but made to fir clofe into the fcnbcd ' 
brafs focket D d, and is fixed into it in the fame man¬ 
ner as a bayonet is on a mufket. This focket has a 
fmall hole E in its bottom, and is fattened to the board 
of the tub by the bent brafs Fj C, in fuch a manner 
that b, the top of the cock may be about half an inch 
under water : confequently, if the veffel A is placed 
in its focket with any quantity of air in it, and th« 
cock is then opened, the air will rim out by the cock » 
but will do fo very ilowly, as it can efcape no falter 
than the water can enter by the fmall hole E to fup- 
plyiis place. 

2. Befides this veffel, there are three glafs bottles 
like M, fig. 11. having each a flat brafs cap at bottom 
to make' it Hand fleady, and a ring at top to fufpend 
it ; alfo fome glafs meafures of different fizes, as B 
fig. 12. having a flat brafs cap at bottom with a wood¬ 
en handle. Thefe are filled with the air to be mea- 
fured, then fet upon the brafs knob C fitted to the 
board of the tub below the furface of the water, which 
drives out fome of the air leaving only the proper 
quantity. ^ 

In mixing the airs together, our author commonly His me- 
adds the refpirable (lowly to the nitrous; to do which, thod of 
a proper quantity of nitrous gas is put into the bottle M, mixing 
by means of one of the meafures already deferibed, and theair “> &ft 
another quantity of refpirable air is put into the vef¬ 
fel A, by firft filling it with this air, and then putting 
it on the knob C, as was done by the meafure ; after 
which the veffel A, is fixed in the focket, and the 
bottle M placed with its mouth over the cock. The Fig. io, 11. 
quantities of air made ufe of, and the diminution of 
the mixture, are determined by weighing the veffels 
under water in the following manner. From one end 
of a balance, placed in filch a manner as to hang over 
the tub of water, a forked wire is fufpended, to each 
end of which fork is fixed a fine copper wire ; and in 
trying the experiment, the veffel A, with the refpirable 
air in it, is firft weighed by fufpending it from one of 
thofe copper wires, fo that it may remain entirely un¬ 
der water. The. bottle M, with the proper quantity 
of nitrous air in it, is then bung in the fame manner 
on tlie other wiie, and the weight of both together 
determined. The air is then let out of the veffel A 
into the bottle M., and the weight of both veffels to¬ 
gether found a fecond time ; by which we know the 
diminution of bulk the airs fuffer on being mixed. 

Laftly, the bottle M is taken off) and the veil'd A 
weighed again by itfelf, which gives the quantity of 
refpirable air made ufe of. It is needlefs to determine 
the quantity of nitrous air by weight; becaufe, as the 

quantity 
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Eodlome- quantity ufcd is always fufficient to produce afull di- 
ter. urination, a fnia.ll difference therein makes no fenfiblc 

*—-v-one in the diminution. No fenfible error can arife 

from any difference in the fpecific gravity of the.air ; 
for the thing found by weighing the veffel is the dif¬ 
ference of weight of the included air and an equal 
bulk of water: which, as air is no lefs than 800 times 
lighter than water; is very nearly equal to the weight 
of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the included 
air. A common balance is not convenient for weigh¬ 
ing the bottles under water, without fome addition to 
it: for the lower the veffel of air finks underwater, the 
more the air is compreffed; which makes the veffel 
heavier, and thereby caufes that end of the beam to 
preponderate. Hence we mull either have the index 
placed below the beam, as in many effay-balances; or 
by fome other means remove the centre of gravity of 
the beam fo much below the centre of fufpenlion, as 
to make the balance vilirate, notwithftanding the ten¬ 
dency which the comprcffibility of the air in the veffel 
has to prevent it. 

In this manner of determining the quantities of the air 
by weight, care muft be taken to proportion the lengths 
of the copper wires in fuch a manner that the furface 
of the water in A and M fhall be on the fame level, 
when both have the ufual quantity of air in them ; as 
otherwife fome errors will arife from the air being more 
compreffed in one than the other. This precaution, 
indeed, does not entirely take away the error, as the 
level of the water in M is not the fame after the airs 
are .mixed that it was before ; but in veffels of the fize 
ufed by our author, this error could never be equal to 
the 5oodth part of the whole; which therefore is quite 
inconfiderable : but even if it was much greater, it 
could he of no confequence, as it would always be the 
fame in trying the fame kind of air. 

The veffel A (fig. io)ufed in thefe experiments., holds 
282 grains of water, and is the quantity denominated one 
meafure by our author. There are three bottles for ma¬ 
king the mixture, with a meafure B (fig. 12.) for the 
nitrous air adapted to each. Thefirft of thefe holds three 
meafures, and the correfponding meafure one and one- 
fourth of the former meafure; the fecond bottle holds fix, 
and the correfponding meafure 2 ±; the third holds 12, 
and the correfponding meafure five. Thefirft bottle and 
meafure are made ufe of in trying common air, and the 
others for the dephlogifticated or pu-rer kinds. As the 
fame quantity of rcfpirable air is always made ufe of, 
It meafure of nitrous air is added to one of the com¬ 
mon atmofpherieal kind * and in trying very pure de- 
phlogillicated air, five meafures of the nitrous kind are 
made ufe of; and our author is of opinion, that there 
is no kind of air fo pure as to require a greater quan¬ 
tity of nitrous air. The way by which it is known 
whether a fufficient quantity of nitrous air has been add¬ 
ed, is to obferve the bulk of the mixture; for if that 
is not lefs than one meafure, that is, than the refpirable 
air alone, it is a fign that the quantity of nitrous air is 
fufficient, or that it will produce the proper diminu¬ 
tion, unlefs it be very impure. It muff be obferved, 
however, that though the quantity of refpirable air 
will always be nearly the fame, as being put in by mea- 
iiire, yet theobferved diminution will commonly require 
fome corre&ion. For example, fuppofe that the ob- 
ferved diminution was 2.353 meafures, and that the 


quantity of refpirable air was found to be .985 of a Eudlomn- 
meafure; then the obferved diminution mnft be increa- tur¬ 
fed by .035, in order to have the true diminution, or '~“ —v 
that which would have been produced if the refpirable 
air made ufe of had been exaftly one meafure; whence 
the true diminution is 2.388. 

I11 weighing common air, our author fomewhat 
abridges the proedfs above deferibed. He does not 
weigh the veffel A y but only the bottle M with the ni¬ 
trous air in it; then mixes the airs, and again weighs 
the fame bottle with the mixture in it, and finds the 
increafe of weight; which added to one meafure, is 
very nearly the true diminution whether the quantity 
of common air made ufe of was a little more or a little 
lefs than one meafure. The reafon of this is, that as 
the diminution produced by the mixture of common 
and nitrous air is only a little greater than the bulk of 
the common air, the bulk of the mixture will be very 
nearly the fame whether the bulk of the common air. 
be a little greater or a little lefs than one meafure. Let 
us fuppofe, for example, that the quantity of common 
air made ufe of is exa&ly one meafure, and that the. 
diminution of bulk on mixing is 1.08 of a meafure; 
then muft the increafe of the weight of the bottle M h - 
on adding the common air, be .08 of a meafure. Let 
‘ us next fuppofe that the quantity of common air made 
ufe of is 1.02 of a meafure ; then will the diminution, 

on adding the nitrons air, be x. 08 +J-lS2. or 1.10x6 of 

1,00 . 

a meafure ; and confequently the increafe of the 
weight of the bottle M will be 1.1016—1.02, or 
.0816 of a meafure, almoft exafdy the fame as if pre- 
cifely one meafure of common air had been made ufe of. 

The fame bottle is made ufe of, viz. that which Of adcir-j 
holds three meafures, when the nitrous is added to the the nitrous 
relpirable air. In this experiment the bottle M is firft '-°. t ^ ] rc " 
weighed without any air in it, and then weighed again iJ>ira *’ 
when full of refpirable air, which gives the quantity of 
the latter made ufe of. The nitrous air is then put in¬ 
to the veffel A, and weighed together with the bottle M;. 
after which, having mixed them together, the diminu- , 
tion takes place, and they are weighed again, in order 
to difeover its quantity. In this method a fmaller 
quantity of nitrous air is ncceffary than in the former. 

In the firft method, it was found that the diminution 
was fcarce fenfibly lefs when one meafure of nitrous air ' <.?a 

was ufed than with a much larger quantity fo that 7 6 t 
one meafure may be accounted fully fufficient. Our ~f' : ; 
author, however, chofe to employ 11 meafure, left * ^ 

the nitrous air ffiould be impure. . There was no fen- ; 
fible diminution whether the orifice of the veffel A * r ,(.■, 
opening into the bottle M was T ‘ T or 4th of an inch ; ; 1 f. 

that is, whether the air efcaped in finall or large bub¬ 
bles: the diminution was rather greater when thebottle 
was ffiaken brifkly than otherwife ; but all the differ¬ 
ence that could be perceived between thefe two me¬ 
thods of fliaking did not exceed .or of a meafure. 

The diminution, however, was remarkably lefs when 
the bottle was not ffiaken at all ; being at firft only 
0.9 ; in about three minutes it increafed Jo o 93 : and 
after being ffiaken for about a minute, it increafed to 
0.99 ; but when gently ffiaken at firft, the diminution 
was 1.08 on mixing, and did not fenfibly incteafe after 
that time. Some difference was found to arife from the 
length of time the air took up in paffingfrom one veffel 
O : to 
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Variations 
arifing 
from the 
fize of the 
bottles and 
quality of 
the water. 


to another. When it took no 80 feconds, for inftance, in 
palling from the one bottle into the other, there was a dif¬ 
ference of 5 hundredth-parts more than when it rook up 
only 22feconds, and about 2 hundredth parts more than 
when it took up 45 feconds ; but at other times the diffe¬ 
rence was lefs. As the hole in the plate Dd, however,was 
always the fame in our author’s experiments, the time ta¬ 
ken up by the air in palling from one veil'd into the other 
varied fo little that no perceptible difference could arife 
from that caufe. A greater difference arofe from the 
fize of the bottles and quality of the water made ufe 
of. When the fmall bottle, holding three meafures, was 
ufed, and filled with diflilled water, the diminution 
of common air was ufually 1.08 ; but when the bottle 
was filled with water from the tub, it was .05 iefs. ti¬ 
ling the bottle which held 12 meafures, and filled with 
diflilled water, the diminution was about 1.15 ; and 
with the fame bottle filled with water from the tub it 
was ufually 1.08. « The reafon of this (fays Mr 

Cavendifh) is, that water has the power of abforbiug a 
fmall quantity of nitrous air ; and the more dephlogilti- 
cated the water is, the more of this air it can ablbrb. 
If the Water is of fuch a nature alfo as to froth or form 
bubbles on letting in the common air, the diminution 
is remarkably lefs than in other water. In general the 
diminution was nearly as great with rain as with di¬ 
flilled water; but fometimes the former would froth a 


good deal: in which cafe it was no better than water 
fouled with oak-fliavings. This difference of diminu¬ 
tion, according to the nature of the water, is a very great 
inconvenience, and feems to be the chief caufe of un¬ 
certainty in trying the purity of the air ; but it is by 
120 means peculiar to this method, being equally greac 
in that of Fontana’s. In his method indeed it makes 
little difference whether the water be difpofed to froth 
or not; but this is no great advantage, as it is eafy to 
find water which will not froth ; though it fhews plain¬ 
ly how little any of the experiments hitherto made on 
the purity of air can be depended upon.” The belt 
method of obviating this inconvenience is to be always 
careful to ufe the fame kind of water: our author al¬ 
ways made ufe of diflilled water; but found that even 
this was fometimes endowed with a greater power of 
abforbing nitrons air than at others: and with a 
30 view to remedy this, he made the following experi- 
Attempt me nt. Some diflilled water being purged of its air by 
to remedy j n g-^ olle part was kept for a week in a bottle 
leniencies with dephlogifticated air, and frequently (haken ; the 
from the other part being treated in the fame manner with phlo- 
different gifticated air. By a mean of three different trials the 
quality of teft of common air tried with the fil'd of thefe waters 
the water. was the diminution differed by fhaking nitrous 

air in it for two feconds being about 0.28 j. The tell 
of the fame air tried with the other water was 1.054, 
and the diminution by nitrous air only 0.09 ; the heat 
of the water in the tub and of the diflilled waters be¬ 
ing 45 0 . The heat of the water in the tub and the 
diflilled waters was then raifed to 67°; when the tefl 
of the fame air tried by the firfl water was 1.100, and 
by the latter t.044; the diminution of nitrous air with 
the firft water being 0.235; by the latter 0.089. Hence 
it might feem that the obferved tefl ought to be cor¬ 
rected by the fubtradion of T \chs of the diminution 
which nitrons air differs by being (haken in the water, 
smdadding .002 for every three degreesof heat above 0; 


but though this corredion will undoubtedly diminifh I.uJiome- 
the error, he is of opinion that it will not by any ter. 

means take it away entirely ; and from foine circuni- v ’ 

fiances it appears that diflilled water poffefTes a proper¬ 
ty of abforbing different quantities of nitrous air inde¬ 
pendent of its heat. 3r 

In the fecond method, viz. when the nitrous acid is Why the 
added to the common air the diminution is confider- diminution 
ably lefs than in the other; the reafon of which is, tliat 15 lefs when 
when nitrous and common air are mixed together, the Ij^edto 8 
former is deprived of part of its phlogifton, and is t j, tle fp;_ 
thereby converted into phlogifticated nitrous acid, and ra i,j c ^ 
in that ftate is abforbed by the water ; betides that the 
common air is phlogifticated, and thereby diminifhed : 
fo that the whole diminution on mixing is equal to the 
bulk of nitrous air which is turned into acid, added to 
the diminution which the common air fuffers by being 
phlogifticated. Now it appears, that when a fmall 
quantity of nitrous air corats in contadf with a large 
one of common air, the former is more completely de¬ 
prived of its phlogifton, and abforbed by the water in 
a more, dephlogifticated ftate than when a fmall quan¬ 
tity of common air comes into contact with a large 
quantity of nitrous: in the fecond method, therefore, 
where fmall portions of nitrous air come in contad with 
a large quantity of common air, the former as has 
been juft obferved, is more deprived of its phlogifton ; 
and therefore a fmaller quantity of it is required to 
phlogifticate the common air than in the former method 
where fmall portions of common air come in contad 
with a large quantity of nitrous air; fo that a lefs quan¬ 
tity of the nitrous air is abforbed in the fecond method 
than in the firft. The common air moll probably fuf¬ 
fers an equal diminution in both cafes. 

Another proof that a fmaller quantity ef nitrous 
air is required in this method than the former is, that 
if common air be mixed with a quantity of nitrous 
air not fufficient to phlogiftieate it, the mixture will 
be more phlogifticated if the nitrous be added (lowly to 
the common air without being in conrad with water; 
the mixture will be found to be Hill more phlogifticated 
than in the fecond method where the two airs are in 34 
contad with water at the time of mixing. The final Conck- 
refultof Mr Cavendifti’s experiments on this fnbjed is, lions from 
that nitrous air ufed in the firft method does not phlo- Mr Caven- 
gifticate common air more than three-fourths of the dlfll sex P e * 
fame quantity ufed in the fecond way; and not fo much nments * 
as one half of the quantity ufed in the third way, viz. 
by adding the nitrous air (lowly to the other, without 
being in contad with water. * 33 

With refped to the quality of nitrous air ufed in Of the dif- 
thefe experiments, our authorobferves that it may vary ferent pre¬ 
in two refpeds. 1. In purity ; that is, in being more l ! ? rties of . 
or lefs mixed with phlogifticated or other air. 2. ] n nitrous a*, 
two parcels of equally pure air, it is poflible that one par¬ 
cel may contain more phlogifton than the other. A 
difference in the fecond refped will caufe an erior in 
the teft,in whatever proportion it be mixed with there- 
fpirable air; but if it differsin the firft refped, it will 
fcarcely canle any error unlefs it be uncommonly im¬ 
pure ; provided care is taken to ufe a quantity fufficient 
to make a full diminution. It mull be obferved, how¬ 
ever, that if the nitrous air be mixed with fixed air, an 
error will be occalioned, becaufe part of the latter is 
abforbed while the tell is trying; but this will hardly 
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Eudiome- be the cafe,'iiultfs cither the metal from which it is 
ter > procured be covered with ruft, or unlefs the water in 
. £udocia. it js rece i V ed contain much calcareouf earth fuf- 

a * pended by fixed air ; as in that cafe, if any of the ni¬ 
trous acid comes over with the air, it will dilTolve the 
calcareous earth, and feparate feme fixed air. 

To determine whether it be potlible for nitrous air to 
differ in the fecond refpeft, our author procured fome 
from quickfilver, copper, brafs, and iron : in making 
experiments with which, he found that th e difference be¬ 
tween the tefts tried with the three firft kinds of air was 
not greater than what might proceed from the error of 
the experiment; but thofe with the air from iron .01J 
greater than the reft. From other experiments it ap¬ 
peared that the nitrous air from iron was not only more 
impure than that from other metals, but that the pure 
portion it contained had lefs phlogifton in it than that 
from copper or quickfilver. He is of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that copper affords nitrous air fufiiciently pure for 
experiments of this kind without having recourfe to 
quickfilver, as Mr Cavallo advifes. 

In fome of his experiments, Mr Cavendifh had occa- 
fton to ufe a larger apparatus, which is reprefented 
fig. 13. A reprefents a bottle containing nitrous air in¬ 
verted into the tub of water DE . B is bottled fitted 
with a bent glafs tube C. This bottle is to be filled 
with common air without any water, and is firft flight- 
ly wanned by the hand : the end of the glafs tube is 
then put into the bottle of nitrous air as reprefented in 
the figure. As the bottle B cools, a little nitrous air 
runs into it, which inflantly lofes its elafticity in con- 
fequence of coming into contaft with the atmofpherical 
air. This condenfation occafions an influx of frefh ni¬ 
trous air, and fo on till the whole is exhaufled. By 
this means the nitrous air is added flowly to the other 
without coming into contact with water, the whole 
of it has run out from the bottle A into B ; after which 
the water flows in to fupply the vacancy occafioned by 
the diminution. 

EUDOSIA, (Athenia, before her converfion to 
Chriftianity), a celebrated lady, the daughter ofLeon- 
tius, philofopher of Athens ; who gave her fuch a 
learned education, that at his death, he left her only a 
fmall legacy, faying fhe was capable to make her own 
fortune ; but pleading at Athens without fuccefs againft 
her two brothers, for a fhare in her father’s eftate, fhe 
carried her caufe perfonally by appeal to Conftanti- 
nople ; recommended herfelf to Pulchcria, the filter of 
the emperor Theodofms the younger; embraced Chri¬ 
ftianity, was baptized by the name of Eudofia, and 
foon after married to the emperor. Their union lafted 
a confiderable time : but a difference at laft taking 
place, on account of the emperor’s jealoufy excited by 
Chryfapius the eunuch, fhe retired to Jerusalem, where 
fhe fpent many years in building and adorning church¬ 
es and in relieving the poor. Dupin fays, that Ihe 
did not return thence till after the emperor's death : 
but Cave tells us, that fhe was reconciled to him, re¬ 
turned to Conflantinople, and continued with him till 
his death ; after which (he went again to Palefline, 
where fhe fpent the remainder of her life in pious 
works. She died in the year 460, according to Du¬ 
pin ; or 4^9, according to Cave : the latter obferves, 
that on her death-bed fhe took afolemn oath, by which 
fhe declared herfelf entirely free from any (tains of un- 


challity. She was the author of a parapbrafe on the Eudoxian* 
eight firft books of the Old Teftament in heroic verfe j jl 
and of a great number of poems, which are loft. . ve yn ~ , 

EUDOXIANS, a party or fedt of heretics in the 
fourth century, fo denominated from their leader Eu- 
doxius, patriarch of Antioch and Conflantinople, a 
great defender of the Arian dodtrine. The Eudoxi- 
ans adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians, maintaining, that the Son was created out of 
nothing; that he had a will diftindt and different from 
that of the Father, &c. 

EVE. Sec Adam. 

Eve, the mother of all mankind ; who being deluded 
by the ferpenr, occafioned the fall, and all its difmal 
confequences. See Adam. 

EVELYN (John), a mod learned and ingenious 
writer and natural philofopher, was born at Wotton in 
Surry, the feat of his father, in 1620. After making 
the tour of Europe, he returned to England about the 
year 16 ji, and lived very retired at his rural retreat. 

Say’s Court, near Deptford in Kent; where his difguft 
at the violence and confufion of the times operated fo 
far upon his ftudious difpofition, that he adtually pro- 
pofed to Mr Boyle the eftablifhing a kind of college 
for perfons of the fame turn of mind, where they 
might affociate together without care or interruption. 

It was owing to Mr Evelyn’s gratitude to the place 
of his education, that Oxford became pofTeiTed of the 
famous Arundelian marbles ; which he perfuaded the 
Lord Henry Howard to beflow on that univerftty. 

He was very affidnous in tranfmitting to the royal fo- 
ciety whatever fell within the compafs of his enquiries; 
and uftd humbly toftylehimfclf a pioneer in the fervics. 

When the number of books he publifhed is confidered, 
the many he left behind him unfinilhed and unpublifh- 
ed, and the variety of fubjedts on which he employed 
his time, his induftry and application are aftonifhing. 

“ His life (fays the honourable Mr Walpole) was a 
courfe of inquiry, ftudy, curiofity, inftrudtion, and be¬ 
nevolence. The works of the Creator, and the mimic 
labours of the creature, were all objedts of his purfuit. 

He unfolded the perfections of the one, and aflifted the 
imperfections of the other. He adored from examina¬ 
tion ; was a courtier that flattered only by informing 
his prince, and by pointing out what was worthy for 
him to countenance ; and was really the neighbour of 
the Gofpel, for there was no man that might not have 
been the better for him. He was one of the firft pro¬ 
moters of the royal fociety, a patron of the ingenious 
and indigent, and particularly ferviceable to the lettered 
world ; for, befides his writings and difeoveries he ob¬ 
tained the Arundelian marbles for the univerftty of Ox¬ 
ford, and the Arundelian library for the royal fociety : 
nor is it the leaft part of his praife, that he who pro- 
pofed to Mr Boyle the election of a pkilofophic col¬ 
lege for retiredandfpeculative perfons, had the honelty 
to write in defence of active life againit Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Effay on Solitude. He knew that retire¬ 
ment in his own hands was induftry and benefit to man¬ 
kind ; but in thofe of others, lazinefs and inutility.’* 

There are five fmall prints of this gentleman’s journey 
from Rome to Naples, drawn and etched by him ; and 
among his publifbed works are, 1. A Character of 
England; 2. The State of France; 3. An Eflay on 
the firll book of Lucxetiu^Z?^ re rum natura ; 4. The 

French 
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Evergetus French gardener; 3. A Panegyric on King Charles 11 ’s 
_ II coronation ; 6. Fumifugum, or the inconveniences of 
' auger. ?. t ] le a j r anc j f mo ] ie 0 f London diffipated ; 7. The Hi- 

Itory and Art of Engraving on Copper ; 8. A parallel 
between the ancient architecture and the modern ; 9, 
Sylva, ora difcourfeof forefts-trees; and feveralothers. 
This amiable gentleman died, full of age and honour, 
in 1706. His foil John Evelyn, born in 1654, diftin- 
guilhed himfelfby his elegant tranflations and poems: 
He was one of the commiffioners of the revenue in 
Ireland ; but died early in life, in 1698. 

EVERGETES, a firname fignyfying benefaftor, gi¬ 
ven to Philip of Macedonia, and to Antigonus Dofon, 
and Ptolemy of Egypt. It was alfo commonly given 
to the kings of Syria and Pontvs, and we often fee 
among the former an Alexander Evergetes, and among 
the latter a Mithridates Evergetes. Some of the Ro¬ 
man emperors alfo claimed that epithet of Benevolent 
and Humane. 

. EVERGREEN, in gardening, a fpecies of peren 
nials, which continue their verdure, leaves, &c. all the 
year: fuch are hollies, phillyreas, lauriRinufes, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c.' 

EVERLASTING pea. See Lythyrus. 

EVES droppers. See EAVES - Droppers . 

EVESHAM, or Evesholm, commonly called E- 
fam, a town of Worcefterfhire, featedona gentle afcent 
from the river Avon, over which there is abridge of 
feven arches. It is 9 3 miles from London, 14 miles 
front Worcefier, and has a harbour for barges. It is 
an old borough, reckoned the fecond in the county ; 
and fends two members to parliament. It had for¬ 
merly an abbey with a mitred abbot; which abbey when 
Handing was one of the large!! and moll llately of any 
in the kingdom. It was governed by a bailiff, till 
king James I. at the rcquefl of his fon Prince Henry, 
give it a charter for a mayor, 7 aldermen, 12 capital 
burgeffes, a recorder, and chamberlain, who are all of 
the common council, with 24 other burgeffes called 
affiftants. Four of the aldermen, and the mayor for 
the time being, are juftices of the peace ; and of oyer 
and terminer, and of goal delivery, for all offences in 
the corporation, except high treafon ; and the corpo¬ 
ration, has power to try and execute felons within the 
bprough. Here are two parifh-churches ; but the 
bells of both have been removed to a beautiful old tower 
which was one of the gates of the abbey. This town is 
noted for the great vidtory obtained near it by Prince Ed¬ 
ward, afterwards King Edward I. over Simon Mont- 
ford, the great earl of Leicefler, who was killed in the 
battle. There is an open profpefi from hence of the 
fpacious valley called the vale of Evejham or vale of 
Cloncefter, which fo abouds with the Left of corn, as 
well as pafiure for fheep, that is reckoned the gra¬ 
nary of all tbefe parts. The vale runs all along the 
banks of the Avon, front Tewkefbury to Perfhore, 
and to Stratford in Warwicklhi're, and the river is fo 
far navigable. It has a weekly market and four fairs. 
The market-houfe built by Sir Edward Hobby has its 
upper apartments ufed by the corporation fora feffions- 
houfe, and formerly for the affizes of the county. There 
are eonfiderable garden-grounds around the place, the 
produce of which fupplies the adjacent towns. 

EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, defeended 
from Carignan, one of the three branches of the houfc 


of Savoy, and fon of Eugene Maurice, general of the Eugeni*. 
Swifs and Grifons, governor of Campagne, and earl ! 
of Soiffons, was born in 1663. Louis XIV. to whom . v ‘' . 

he became afterwards fo formidable an enemy, thought 
him fo unpromifing a youth, that he refufed hint pre¬ 
ferment both in the church and the Rate, thinking him 
too much addidled to pleafure to be uleful in either. 

Prince Eugene, in difguR, quitted France ; and, reti¬ 
ring to Vienna, devoted liimfelf to the imperial fervice. 

The war between the emperor and the Turks afforded 
the fir!! opportunity of exerting his military talents ; 
and every campaign proved a new Rep in his advance¬ 
ment to the highcR offices in the army. He gave 
the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta; commanded 
the German forces in Italy, where he foiled marlhal 
Villeroy in every engagement, and at length took him 
prifoner Our limits do not allow a detail of his cam¬ 
paigns ; but prince Eugene diRinguiffied liimfelf gre-at- 
]y, when the emperor and queen Anne united again!! 
the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. He died at Vi¬ 
enna in the year 1736 ; and was as remarkable for his 
modefly and liberality, as for his abilities in the field 
and the cabinet. 

EUGENIA, the yamboo : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 19th or¬ 
der, Hefperidete. The calyx is quadripartite, fnperior ; 
the petals four 5 the fruit a raonofpermous quadrangu¬ 
lar plum. There are two fpecies, both natives of the 
hot parts of Afia. They rife from 20 to 30 feet high ; 
and bear plum-fhaped fruit, inclofing one nut. They 
are too tender to live in Britain, unlefs they are 
conftantly kept in a Rove. 

EVICTION, inlaw, fignifies a recovery of lands or 
tenements by law. 

EVIDENCE, that perception of truth which arifes • 
either from the teRimony of the fenfes or from an in¬ 
duction of reafon. 

Evidence, in law, fignifies fome proof by teftimony 
of men upon oath, or by writings or records. It is 
called evidence, becaufe thereby the point in iffue in a 
caufe to be tried is to be made evident to the jury ; 
for probationes debent ejfe evidentes et perfpicuit. The 
fyfiem of evidence, as now eRablifhed in our courts of 
common law, is very full, comprehenfive, and refined ; 
far different from, and fuperior to, any thing known 
in the middle ages; as far fuperior in that as in all 
other improvements and refinements in fcience, arts, 
and manners. 

The nature of evidence during the ages of ignorance 
was extremely inperfedi, and the people were inca¬ 
pable of making any rational improvement. Thus it 
was the imperfection of human reafon that caufed the 
invention and introduction of the ordeal, as an appeal 
to the Supreme Being. As men are unable to com¬ 
prehend the manner in which the Deity carries on the 
government of the univerfe, by equal, fixed, and ge¬ 
neral laws, they are apt to imagine, that in every cafe 
which their paffions or intereR render important ia 
their own eyes, the SupremeRuler of all ought vifibly 
todifplay his power in vindicating innocence, and pu- 
nifliing vice. 

EVIL, in philofophy. &c. is either moral or natu- 
cal. Moral evil is the difagrtercenc beLween the ac¬ 
tions of a moral agent, and the rule of thofe adtions 
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whatever it is*.—Natural evil is, whatever deftroys or 
any way difturbs the perfedlion of natural beings: 
fuch as blindncfs, difeafes, death, &c. ; 

King’s Evil, or Scrophuia. See Medicine - Index . 

“I EviL - Msrodacb , the fon and fucceffor of Nebuchad- 
nezzer the Great, king of Babylon, fucceedcd to the 
crown in the year of the world 3443 ; hat governed 
the kingdom during the indifpofition of his father, 
who afterfeven years, having recovered his underliand- 
ing, once more afcended the throne ; and, as .fome be¬ 
lieve, imprifoned his fon Evil-Merodacb. In this con¬ 
finement it is fuppofed that Evil-Merodach made an 
acquaintance and friendlhip with Jehoiachim king of 
Judah who had been carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzer. However this was, it is certain, that 
foon after his fucceffidn to the throne, he delivered the 
king of Judah outyrf prifon, after a confinement of 37 
years, heaped may favours on him, and placed him 
above all the other kings who were at the court 
of Babylon, (2 Kings xxv. 27. Jer. liii. 31.) Evil- 
Merodach „reigned but one year, according to the 
chronology of Archbilhop Uflier ; abut Dr Prideaux 
will have him to have reigned two years, and was iuc- 
ceeded by Nerigliffar his filler’s hufband, who having 
been at the head of a confpiracy that put him to 
death, reigned in his head. ‘Others will have it, that 
this prince was immediately iiicceeded by his fon Bel¬ 
shazzar.. >1* " - tk ■- ; 

EULER (Leonard), profeffor of mathematics, 
member of the imperial academy of Peterfburgh, an¬ 
cient director of the royal academy of Berlin, and fel¬ 
low of the royal fociety of London, as alfo corr.efpon- 
dent member of the royal academy of fciences at Paris, 
was born at Bafil, April 15th, t 707, of reputable pa- 
Tents. The years-of his infancy were palled in a rural 
retreat at the village ofRichen, of which place bis 
father was minifter.—Being fent to the univerfity of 
Bafil, he attended regularly the different profeflfors. 
As his memory was prodigious, he performed his aca¬ 
demical talks with uncommon rapidity ; and all the 
time he gained by this was confecrated to geometry, 
which foon became his favouritefludy. The early pro- 
grefshe made in this fcience, only added a new ardour 
-to his application ; and thus he obtained a dillinguilhed 
place in the attention and efteem of profeffor John Ber- 
nouilli, who was at that time one of the firit mathe¬ 
maticians in Europe. In 1723, M. Euler took his de¬ 
gree as mailer of arts ; and delivered on that occafion 
a Latin difeourfe, in which he drew a comparifon be¬ 
tween the philofophy of Newton and the Cartefian fy- 
flem, which was received with the greatefl applaufe. 
He afterwards, at his father’s defire, applied himfelf 
to the fludy of theology and the oriental languages. 
Though thefe lludies were foreign to his predominant 
propenfiry, his fuccefs was confiderable even in this 
line : however, with his father’s confent, he returned 
to geometry as his principal objedt. He continued 
to avail himfelf of the counfels and inflrudlions of 
M. Bernonilli ; he contracted an intimate friendlhip 
with his two foils Nicholas and Daniel; and it was in 
•confequence of thefe connections that he became after¬ 
wards the principal ornament of the academy of Peterf- 
■burg. The project of eredting this academy, which had 
been formed by Peter the Great, was executed by 
■Catharine I.; and the two young Bernouillis being in- 
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vited to Peterfburg in 1725, promifed Euler, who was 
defirous of following them, that they would ufe their 
utmoll endeavours to procure for him an advantageous 
fettlement in that city. In the mean time, by their 
advice, he applied himfelf with ardour to the itudy of 
phyfiology, to which he made a happy application of 
his mathematical knowledge; and he attended the me¬ 
dical ledlures of the molt eminent profeffors of Bafil. 
This fludy, however, did not wholly engrofs his time : 
it did not even relax the activity of his vail and com- 
prehenfive mind in the cultivation of other branches of 
natural fcience. For while be was keenly engaged in 
phyfiological refearches, he compofed A Differtation on 
the Nature and Propagation of Sound, and an anfwer 
to a prize queftion concerning the mailing of fhips ; 
to which the academy of fciences adjudged the accent, 
or fecond rank, in the year 1727. From this latter 
difeourfe, and other circnmftances, it appears that 
Euler had early embarked in the curious and important 
fludy of navigation, which he afterwards enriched 
with fo many valuable difeoveries. 

M. Euler’s merit would have given him an eafy ad- 
miflion to honourable-preferment, cither in the magi- 
flracy or univerfity of his native city, if both civil and 
academical honours had not been there diflributed by 
lot. The lot being againfl him in a certain promo¬ 
tion, he left his country, fet oat for Peterfburgh, and 
was made joint profeflbr with his countrymen Mellrs 
Hermann and Daniel Bernouilli in the .univerfity of 
that city. At-his firfl fetting out in his new career, 
he enriched the academical collection with many me¬ 
moirs, which excited a noble emulation between him 
and the.Bernouillis; and this emulation always con¬ 
tinued,'without either degenerating into afelfifhjea- 
loufy, or: producing the leaf! alteration in their friend- 
fhip. It was at this time that he carried to new de¬ 
grees of perfection the integral calculus, invented the 
calculation of finufes, reduced analytical operations to 
a greater fimplicity, and thus was enabled to throw 
pew light on all the parts of mathematical fcience. In 
1730, he was promoted; to the profefforfhip of natural 
philofophy; and in 1733 he fucceeded his friend D. 
Bernouilli in the mathematical chair. In 1735, a pro¬ 
blem was propofed by the academy which required 
expedition, and for the folution of which feveral emi¬ 
nent mathematicians had demanded thefpaceof fome 
months. The problem was folved by Euler in three 
days, to the great aflonifhment of the academy; but 
the violent and laborious efforts it cofl him threw him 
■into a fever, which endangered his life, and deprived 
him of the ufe of his right eye. The academy of 
fciences at Paris, which in 1738 had adjudged the prize 
to his memoir Concerningthe Nature and Properties of 
Fire, propofed for the year 1740 the important fub- 
jett of the fea-tides; a problem wliofe folution required 
the moll arduous calculations, and comprehended the 
theory of the folar fyftem. Euler’s difeourfe on this 
cpieftion was adjudged a mailer-piece of analyfis and 
.geometry; and it was more honourable for him to fliare 
the academical prize with fuch illultrious competitors 
as Colin Maclaurin and Daniel Bernouilli, than to have 
carried it away from rivals of lefs magnitude. Rarely, 
if ever, did fuch a brilliant competition adorn the an¬ 
nals of the academy; and no fubjeCt perhaps, propo¬ 
fed by that learned body was ever treated with fuch 
•> a** 
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Euler, accuracy of inveftigation and force of genius, as that 
—>/—— which here difplayed the philofophical powers of thefe 
three extraordinary men. 

In the year 1741* M. Euler was invited to Berlin 
to augment the luftre of the academy, that was there 
rifing into fame. He enriched the lad volume of 
the mifcellanies (melanges), of Berlin with five me¬ 
moirs, which make an eminent, perhaps the principal 
figure in that colledion. Thefe were followed with 
an aftoniffiing rapidity by a great number of important 
refearches, which are fcattered through the memoirs 
of the Pruflian academy ; of which a volume has been 
regularly publiflied every year fince its eftablifllment 
in 1744. The labours of Euler will appear more efpe- 
cially aftoniffiing, when it is confidered, that while 
he was enriching the Academy of Berlin with a prodi¬ 
gious number of memoirs, on the deepeft parts of ma¬ 
thematical fcience, containing always fome new points 
of view, often fublime truths, and fometimes difcove- 
xies of great importance ; he did not difcontinue his 
philofopliical contributions to the Academy of Peter- 
fburg, which granted him a penfion in 1742, and 
whofe memoirs difplay the marveiious fecundity of Eu¬ 
ler’s genius. It was with much difficulty that this 
great man obtained, in 1766, permiffion from the king 
of Pruffia to return to Peterlburg, where he defired 
to pafs the red of his days. Soon after his return, 
which was gracioufly rewarded by the munificence of 
Catharine II. he was feized with a violent diforder, 
which terminated in the total loft of his fight. A ca¬ 
taract, formed in his left eye, which had been eflen- 
tially damaged by a too ardent application to fludy, 
deprived him entirely of the ufe of that organ. It was 
in this diftreffing fituation that he dictated to his fer- 
vant, a tailor’s apprentice, who was abfolutely devoid 
of mathematical knowledge, his knowledgeof algebra ; 
which by their intrinfical merit, in point of perfpicuity 
and method, and the unhappy circumftances in which 
they 'were compofed, have equally excited applaufe and 
aftoniffiment. This work, though purely elementary, 
difcovers the palpable charaCteriltics of an inventive ge¬ 
nius ; and it is here alone that we meet with a com¬ 
plete theory of the analyfis of Diophantus. 

About this time M. Euler was honoured by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris with the place of one of 
the foreign members of that learned body ; and, after 
this, the academical prize was adjudged to three of his 
memoirs. Concerning the Inequalities in the Motions of 
the Planets. The two prize qneftions propofed by the 
fame academy for 1779 and 1772 were defigned to 
obtaiii from the labours of aftronomers a more perfeft 
'Theory of the Moon. M. Euler, afiifted by his eldeft 
fon, was a competitor for thefe prizes, and obtained 
them both. In this laft memoir, he referred for far¬ 
ther confideration feveral inequalities of the moon’s 
motion, which he could not determine in his firft the¬ 
ory, on account of the complicated calculations in which 
the method he then employed had engaged him. He 
had the courage afterward to review his whole theory, 
with the affiftance of his fon and Meflrs Krafft and 
Lexell, and to purfue his refearches until he had con- 
ftrudted the new tables, which appeared, together with 
the great work, in 1772. Inftead of confining him- 
feIf, as before, to the fruitlefs integration of three dif¬ 
ferential equations of the fecond degree, which are 
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furnilhed by mathematical principles, he reduced them ruler. 

to three ordinates, which determine the place of *. 

the moon; he divided into claffes all the inequaliles 
of that planet, as far as they depend either on the elon¬ 
gation of the fun and moon, or upon the eccentri¬ 
city, or the parallax, or the inclination of the the lu¬ 
nar orbit. All thefe means of invefligation, employ, 
ed with filch art and dexterity as could only be ex¬ 
pected from an analytical genius of the firft order, 
were attended with the greateft fuccefs; and it is 
impoffible to obferve, without admiration, fuch itu¬ 
rn enfe calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
the ingenious methods employed by this great man 
to abridge them, and to facilitate their application 
to the real motion of the moon. But this admi¬ 
ration will become aftoniffiment, when we confiderat 
what period and in what circumftances all this was 
effedluated by M. Euler. It was when he was totally 
blind, and confequently obliged to arrange all his com¬ 
putations by the foie powers of his memory and his 
genius. It was when he was embarraffed in his do- 
meftic circumftances by a dreadfnl fire, that had con- 
fumed great part of his fubftance, and forced him to 
quit a ruined houfe, of which every corner was known 
to him by habit, which, in fome meafure, fupplied the 
place of fight. It was in thefe circumftances that 
Euler compofed a work which, alone, was fufficient 
to render his name immortal. The heroic patience 
and tranquillity of mind which he difplayed here, 
needs no defeription : and he derived them not only 
from the love of fcience, but from the power of re¬ 
ligion. His philofophy was too genuine and fublime 
to flop its analyfis at mechanical caufes ; it led him to 
that divine philofopy of religion which ennobles hu¬ 
man nature, and can alone form a habit of true mag¬ 
nanimity and patience in fuffering. 

Some time after this, the famous Wentzell, by 
couching the cataradt, reftored Mr Euler’s fight; but 
the fatisfadlion and joy that this fuccelsful operation 
produced, were of fhort duration. Some inftances of 
negligence on the part of his furgeons, and his own 
impatience to ufe an organ, whofe cure was not com- 
pletely finiffied, deprived him of his fight a fecontl 
time ; and this relapfe was accompanied with torment¬ 
ing pain. He, however, with the affiftance of hisfons, 
and of MefTrs Krafft and Lexell, continued his labours; 
neither the lofs of his fight nor the infirmities of 
an advanced age could damp the ardour of his genius. 

He had engaged to furnilh the academy of Peterf. 
burgh with as many memoirs as would be lufficicnt to 
complete its adls for 20 years after his death. In the 
the fpace of feven years he tranftnitted to the acade¬ 
my, by Mr Golfwin, above 70 memoirs, and above 
200 more, which were revifed and completed by the 
author of this paper.. Such of thefe memoirs as were 
of ancient date were feparated from the reft, and form 
a collection that was publiflied in the year 1783, un¬ 
der the title of Analytical Works. 

Euler’s knowledge was more univerfal than could be 
well expedted in one, who had purfued with fuch un¬ 
remitting ardour mathematics and aftronomy as his 
favourite ftudies. He had made a very considerable 
progrefs in medical, botanical, and chemical fcience. 

What was ftill more extraordinary, he was an excel¬ 
lent fcholar, and pofleffed what is generally called eru¬ 
dition 
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Euler dition in a very high degree. He had read, with at- 
II tention and tafte, the moft eminent writers of ancient 
Eumarides. R 0lne . t hc civil and literary hiftory of all ages and all 
' v nations was familiar to him ; and foreigners who were 
only acquainted with his works, were aftonifhed to 
find in the converfation of a man whofe long life 
feemed folely occupied in mathematical and phyfical 
rc-fcarches and difcoveries, fucli an extenlive acquain¬ 
tance with the mod iuterefting branches of literature. 
In this refpect, no doubt, he was much indebted to a 
very uncommon memory, which icemed to retain every 
idea that was conveyed to it, either from reading or 
from meditation. He could repeat the AEndd of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, without hefi- 
tation, and indicate the firft and lad line of every page 
of the edition he ufed. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning of 
September 1783, which did not prevent his calculating 
the motions of the aerodatical globes, were, neverthe- 
lefs the forerunners of his mild and happy paflage 
from this fcene to a better. While he was amufing 
himfelf at tea with one of his grandchildren, he was 
flruck with an apoplexy, which terminated bis illui- 
trious career at the age of 76. His conditution was 
uncommonly drong and vigorous ; his health was good; 
and the evening of his long life was calm and ferene, 
fweeLened by the fame that follows genius, the public 
edeem and refpeft that are never with-held from ex¬ 
emplary virtue, and Tevcral domedic comforts which 
he was capable of feeling, and therefore deferved to 
enjoy. 

EULOGY, Eihogia, in church hidory. When 
the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece of bread to confe- 
crate it, they break the red into little bits, and diftri- 
bute it among the perfons who have not yet communi¬ 
cated, or fend it to perfons that are abfent; and thefe 
pieces of bread are what they call eulogies. The word 
is Greek) toMyiet, formed of tv bene, “ well,” and Mya 
elico, “ I fay, fpc-ak ;” q. d. benedicltim , “ bleffed.” 

The Latin church has had fomething like eulogies 
for a great may ages; and thence arofe the ufeof their 
holy bread. 

The name eulogy was like wife given to loaves or cakes 
brought to church by the faithful to have them blelfed. 

Ladly, the ufe of the term palfed hence to mere pre- 
fents made to a perfon without any benedidtion. See 
the Tefuir Gretfer, in his Treatife de Benedittionibus & 
Maleditt'tonibus , lib. ii. cap. 22, 24, See. where he treats 
of eulogies thoroughly. 

From a pa (lag j in Bolandus, on the life of St Me- 
laine, cap. 4. it appears, that eulogies were not only 
of bread, but any kind of meat defied and hallowed 
for that purpole. Add, that almod every body blef- 
fed and didributed eulogies ; not only bilhops and 
prieds, but even hermits, though laymen, made a prac¬ 
tice of it. Women alfo would fometimes fend eulogies. 

The wine fent as a prefent was alfo held an eulogy. 
Bolandus remarks farther, that the eucharid-itfelf was 
alfo called eulogy. 

Eulogy, likewife means an encomium on any per- 
fon, on account of fome virtue or good quality. 

EU'MARIDES, of to/uxf»f “ eafy,” among the an¬ 
cients, a kind of flioes common to men and women.— 
The emnarides were ufed for pomp and delicacy, be¬ 
ing neat, and painted with various colours. 

Vol. VII. 


EUMENES, a Greek officer in the army of Alex- Eumenes. 

ander, fon of a charioteer. He was the mod worthy --*- - 

of all the officers of Alexander to fucceed after the 
death of his mader. He conquered Paphlagonia, and 
Cappadocia, of which he obtained the government, till 
the power and jealoufy of Antigonus obliged him to re- 
retire. Lie joined his forces to thofe of Perdiccas, 
and defeated Craterus and NeopLolemus. Neoptole- 
mus perifhed by the hand of Emenes. When Cra¬ 
terus had been killed during the war, his remains re¬ 
ceived an honourable funeral from the band of the con¬ 
queror; and Eumenes, after weeping over the allies of a 
man who once was bis deared friend, fent his remains 
to his relations in Macedonia. Eumenes fought againft 
Antipater and conquered him; and after the death of 
Perdiccas his ally, his arms were directed againd An¬ 
tigonus, by whom he was conquered A. U. C. 433, 
chiefly by the treacherous conduct of his officers. This 
fatal battle obliged him to dilband the greated part of 
his army to lecure himfelf a retreat: and he fled only 
with 700 faithful attendants to a fortified place on the 
confines of Cappadocia, called Nora, where he wasfoon 
befieged by the conqueror. He fupported the fiege 
for a year with courage and refolution, but fome dif- 
advantageous Ikirmilhes fo reduced him, that his fol- 
diers, grown defperate, and bribed by the offers of the 
enemy, had the infidelity to betray him into the hands 
of Antigonus. The conqueror, from fhame or re- 
morfe, had not the courage to vilit Eumenes; but when 
he was alked by his officers, in what manner he wilhed 
him to be kept, heanfwered, keep him as carefully as 
you would keep a lion. This ievere command was 
obeyed ; but the afperity of Antigonus vanilhed in a 
few days, and Eumenes, delivered from the weight of 
chains, was permitted to enjoy the company of his 
friends. Even Antigonus helitatcd whether he Ihould 
not reftore to his liberty a man with whom he had 
lived in the greatell intimacy while both fubfervient to 
the command of Alexander; and thefe fecret emotions 
of pity and humanity were not a little increafed by the 
petitions of his fon Demetrius for the releafe of Eu¬ 
menes. Bat the calls of ambition prevailed; and 
when Antigonus recollected what an adlive enemy he 
had in his power, he ordered Eumenes to be put 
to death in the prifon. His bloody commands 
were executed 315 years before the Chriftian era. 

Such was the end of a man who raifed himfelf to power 
by merit alone. His fkill in public exercifes firft re¬ 
commended him to the notice of Philip; and under 
Alexander, his attachment and fidelity to the royal 
perfon, and particularly his military accomplifliments, 
promoted him to the rank of a general. Even his ene¬ 
mies revered him ; and Antigonus, by whofe orders he 
perilhed, honoured his remains with a fplerididfuneral, 
and conveyed his afhes to his wife and family in Cap¬ 
padocia. It has been obferved, that Eumenes had 
fuch an univerfal influence over the fucceffors of Alex¬ 
ander, that none during his lifetime dared to affume the 
title of king. 

Eumenes I. king of Pergamus, who fucceeded his . 
unde Philetasrus about 264 years before Chrift. tie 
made war againft Antiochus the fon of Sdeucus, and 
enlarged his poffeffions by feizing upon many of the 
cities of the kings of Syria. He lived in alliance with 
the Romans, and made war againft Prufias king of 

E Bitbyuia, 
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Cumenes Bithynia. He was a great patron of learning; but 
II being much given to wine, he died of an excels in 
Eumenitha. drinking, after a reign of 22 years. He was iuc- 
v "" ceeded by Attalus. 

Eumenes II. fucceeded his father Attalus on the 
throne ot Aha and Pergamus, His kingdom was 
fmall and poor, but he rendered it powerful and opu¬ 
lent j and his alliance with the Romans did not a little 
contribute to the encreafe of his dominions after the 
victories obtained over Antiochus the Great. He car¬ 
ried his arms againft Prnlias and Atitigonus; and died 
160 years before Chrift, after a reign ot 40 years, 
leaving the kingdom to his fon Attains II. He has 
been admired for his benevolence and magnanimity ; 
and his love of learning greatly enriched the famous 
library of Pergamus, which had been founded by his 
predeceffors in imitation of the Alexandrian collection 
of the Ptolemies. His brothers were fo attached to 
him and devoted to his intereft, that they enlilled a- 
mong his body-guards to fhow their fraternal fidelity. 

Eumenes, a celebrated orator of Athens about the 
beginning of the fourth century. Some of his harangues 
and orations are extant. An hillorical writer in A- 
iexander’s army. 

EUMENIDES, a name given to the furies by the 
ancients. They fprang from the blood of the wound 
which Coelus received from his fon Saturn. Accord¬ 
ing to others they were daughters of Earth, and 
conceived from the blood of Saturn. Some make 
them daughters of Acheron and Night, or Pinto and 
Proferpine. According to the more received opinions, 
they were three in number, Tifiphone, Megara, and 
AleCto, to which fome add Nemefis. Plutarch men¬ 
tions only one called ddrafta, daughter of Jupiter and 
Neceffity. They were fuppofed to be the minifters of 
the vengeance of the gods. They were ftern and in¬ 
exorable ; and were always employed in punilhing the 
guilty upon earth as well as in the infernal regions. 
They inflicted their vengeance upon earth by wars, 
peftilence and diflenfions, and by the fecret Rings of 
confciettce; and in hell they punifhed the guilty by 
continual flagellation and torments. They were alfo 
called Furia Erinnys. Their worfhip was almoft 
univerfal ; and people dared not to mention their 
names or fix their eyes upon their temples. They 
were honoured with facrifices and libations ; and in 
Achaia they had a temple, which when entered by any 
one guilty of a crime, fuddenly rendered him furious, 
and deprived him of the ufe of his reafon. In the facri¬ 
fices, the votaries ufed branches of cedar and of alder, 
hawthorn, fafiron, and juniper ; and the victims were 
generally turtle-doves and fheep, with libations of 
wine and honey. They were ufually reprefented with 
a grim and frightful afpeCt, with a black and bloody 
garment, and with ferpents wreathing round their 
head inftead of hair. They held a burning torch in 
one hand and a whip of fcorpions in the other ; and 
were always attended by Terror, Rage, Palenefs, and 
Death. In hell they were feated around Pluto’s throne, 
as the minifters of his vengeance. 

EUMENIDIA, feftivals in honour of the Eumeni- 
des, called by the Athenians <riy.iai $-tm “ venerable god- 
deffes.” They were celebrated once every year, with fa¬ 
crifices of pregnant ewes, with offerings of cakes made 
by the molt eminent youths, and libations of honey 


and wine.' At Athens none but free-born citizens Eumolpfc. 
were admitted, fuch as had led a life the moft virtuous des 
and unfullied. " . 

EU MOLPIDES, the priefts of Ceres at the cdebrati- EUDomiana > 
onof herfeftivalsat Eleulis. They weredcfcended from 
Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who was made prieft of 
Ceres by Erechtheus king of Athens. He became fo 
powerful after liis appiontment to the prmfthood, that 
be maintained a war againft Erechtheus. This war 
proved fatal to both. Erechtheus and Eumolpus were 
both killed, and peace was re-eftablilhed among their 
defcendants, on condition that the pricfthood cver 
remained in the family of Eumolpus, and the regal 
power in the houfe of Erechtheus. The priefthood 
remained in the family of Eumolpus for 1200 years ; 
and this is ftill more remarkable, becatife he who was 
once appointed to the holy office was obliged to remain 
in perpetual celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS, a king of Thrace, fon of Neptune 
and Cbione. Lie was thrown into thefea by his mother, 
who wiffied to conceal her ffiame from her father. 

Neptune faved his life and carried him into iEiiiiopia, 
where he was brought up by a woman, one of whofe 
daughters he married. An aCt of violence to his lifter- 
in-law obliged him to leave Asthiopia, and he fled to 
Thrace with his fon Ifmarus, where he married the 
daughter of Tegyrius, the king of the country. This 
connection to the royal family rendered him ambitious ; 
he confpired againft his father-in-law, and fled, when 
the coufpiracy was difeovered, to Attica, where he was 
initiated in the myfteries of Ceres of Eleufis, and made 
hieropbantes or high prieft. He was afterwards re¬ 
conciled to Tegyrius, and inherited his kingdom. He 
made war againft Erechtheus, king of Athens, who 
had appointed him to the office of high prieft, and 
perilhed in battle about 1380 years before the Chriftian 
era. His defcendants were alfo invefted with the 
priefthood, which remained for about 1200 years in 
that family. 

EUNAPIUS, a native of Sardis in Lydia, a cele¬ 
brated fophift, phyfician, and hiftorian, who flouriffied 
in the 4th century, under the emperors Valentinian, 

Valens, and Gratian. He wrote “ The lives of the 
Philofophers and Sophifts,” in which he frequently 
ffiows himfelf a bitter enemy to the Chriftians : alfo a 
“ Hiftory of the Caefars, which he deduced from the 
reign of Claudius where Herodian left off, down to 
that of Arcadius and Honorius. The hiftory is loft; 
but we have the ftibftance of it in Zofimus, who is fup¬ 
pofed to have dore little more than copy it. 

EUNOMIANS, jn church hiftory, Chriftian here¬ 
tics in the 4th century. They were a branch of A- 
rians, and took their name from Eunomius biffiop of 
Cyzictis; whofe confeffion of faith here follows, ex¬ 
tracted from Cave’s Hiftoria Literaria, vol. i, p. 223. 

“ There is one God uncreated and without beginning ; 
who has nothing exifting before him, for nothing can 
exift before what is uncreated ; nor with him, for what 
is uncreate muft be one ; nor in him, for God is a 
-fimple and uncompounded being. This one fimple and 
eternal being is God, the creator and ordainer of all 
things : firft indeed and principally of his only begot¬ 
ten Son ; and then, through him, of all other things. 

For God begot, created, and made, the Son, only by 
hjs direct operation and power, before all things, and 

every 
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Eunomius, every other creature ; not producing, however, any be- 
Eumuh. ing like himfelf, or imparting any of his own proper 

--«-- Jubilance to the Son : for God is immortal, uniform, 

indivilible; and therefore cannot communicate any part 
of his own proper fubftance to another. He alone is 
unbegotten ; and it is impoflible that any other being 
lhould be formed of an unbegotten fubftance. He did 
not nfe his own fubftance in begetting the fon, but 
his will only: ner did he beget him in the likenefs of 
his fnbftance, but according to his own good pleafure. 
He then created the Holy Spirit, the firft and great- 
eft of all fpirits, by hisown powerindeed and operation 
mediately, yet by the immediate power and operation 
of the fon. After the Holy Spirit he created all 
other things in heaven and in earth, viftble and invi- 
fible, corporeal and incorporeal, mediately by himfelf, 
by the power and operation of the Son,” &c. 

EUNOMIUS, a famous hereftarch of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, the difciple of Elius, but abundantly more fub- 
tile than his mafter, as well as more bold in propagating 
the opinions of his fe£t, who after him are called Eu- 
nomians. He was ordained bilhop of Cyzicus ; but 
gave fo much difturbance by the intemperance of his 
zeal, that he was depofed more than once. At laft, 
tired with being tolled about, he petitioned to re¬ 
treat to the place of his birth, Dacora in Cappado¬ 
cia ; where he died very old about the year 374, after 
experiencing a variety of fufferings. The greateft part 
of his works are loft. There is, however, befides two 
or three fmall pieces, aconfeflion of his faith remain¬ 
ing which Cave inferted in his Hifloria Literaria, from 
a manufeript in archbilhop Tennifon’s library. See the 
preceding article. 

EUNUCH, a caftrated perfon. See the article Ca¬ 
stration. —The wordis formed from «w»v q. d. 
leBl curarn kabet, “ guardian or keeper of the bed.” 

In Britain, France, See. eunuchs, are never made 
but upon occafion of loine difeafe, which renders fuch 
an operation necelTary : but in Italy they make great 
numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
eunuchs every year, tofupply the operas and theatres 
of all Europe with fingers. M. de la Lande, in his 
Voyage d’ltalie, aliens, that there arc public flops at 
Naples where this cruel operation is performed, and 
that over the door of thefe Ihops is inferibed Qui fi ca- 
ftrano ragazzi . But Dr Burney informs us, that he 
was not only utterly unable to fee or hear of any fuch 
{hops during his reftdence in that city, but was conftant- 
ly told, both by the natives and Englifh fettled there, 
that the laws againft fuch a practice were fo numerous 
and fevere, that it was never performed but with the ut- 
moft fecrecy. 

In the eaftern parts of the world, they make eunuchs 
in order to be guards or attendants on their women. 
The feraglio of the eaftern emperors are chiefly ferved 
and guarded by eunuchs and yet, from good autho¬ 
rity, we learn, that the rich eunuchs in.Perfia and 
other countries keepTeraglios for their own ufe. Thofe 
who, out of an imprudent zeal to guard themfelves 
from fenfna! pleafures, made themfelves eunuchs, were, 
by the council of Nice, condemned and excluded from 
holy orders. There are feveral fevere prohibitions in 
Germany againft the making of eunuchs; and in France 
an eunuch muft not marry, not even with the confent 
of the-woman. 


Though the pra6iice of caftration is deteflable in Eunuch, 
every point of view; yet there appears no real founda- 
tion for the injurious opinion generally entertained of 
eunuchs, viz. that they are all cowards, and devoid of 
genius for literature or any folid ftudy. “ As to ge¬ 
nius (fays the author laft quoted), I never found thofe 
of the firft clafs in muiic deficient in intellectual abili¬ 
ties for more ferious ftudies. Indeed I have feen real 
genius and difpofition for literary purfuits, in more 
than one great opera finger ; and as for compolition, 
and the theory of mufic, not only the beft fingers of 
the Pope’s chapel ever fince the beginning of the laft 
century, but the beft compofers, are among thefoprani, 
in that fervice.” With refpeCt to the operation affeift- 
ing the mind fo much as to deprive it of all fortitude in 
times of danger, there is great reafon to doubt the fad : 
moftof thegenerals of eaftern monarchs having been at 
all times of this clafs ; and the braveft ftand that ever 
was made againft Alexander the Great was at Gaza, 
under the command of one of Darius’s generals, who 
was a eunuch. Ammianus Marcellinus gives an ac- ' 
count of Menophilus, a eunuch, to whom Mithridates 
intrufted his daughter; which proves the poflibility of 
fuch unfortunate perfons poffelfing a heroifm equal to 
that of the moft determined Stoic. 

It is very certain, that the ancients never fuppofed 
eunuchs to have been men of inferior intellects, or that 
they poileffed lefs vigour of mind than other men. At 
leaft the Perfians were not of this opinion; for Hero¬ 
dotus* relates, that when they had taken pofleffion of * 
fome Ionian cities, vaiS'ae rt me tu tiJ'tr'ra'ttie eKAc^opievo, 33 p. 451. 

ivov f xai tvtnui am uvai cvop yj*e lo'asyy ?. It is cer- ed. Weffel- 
tain, however, Herodotus f, in relating the melancholy in g; 
ftory of Hermotimus, fays, that ‘jrapaTom pafCafmen m 
pcearepo, ii-ri ti ci/vs^c/, -ma-moe em»« Trictrac, t»op^;OT. e< a- 
mong the barbarians, the eunuchs are more valued than 
other men on account of their univerfal fidelity.” It 
appears from this paflage of Herodotus, that in Perfia 
eunuchs were far from being objeCts of contempt; and 
were even frequently promoted to thehigheft honours. 

This was indeed the cafe with Hermotimus. We find 
in Agathias, who was one of the Byzantine hiftorians, 
that a general in the Roman army, named Narfes, was 
a eunuch. This was in the latter ages. In Plutarch’s 
Life of Ariftides, Themiftoeles is related to have cho- 
fen an eunuch, whofe name was Arnaces , from among 
his prifoners, to fend on a fecret embafly to Xerxes. 

This ftirely may ferve to fhow, that mental imbecility 
was not fuppofed by the Greeks to be the cbaraCteriftic 
of eunuchifm. Thefame ftory of the confidence placed 
in Arnaces, who was one of the Perfian king’s eu¬ 
nuchs, is related alfo in the life of Themiftoeles. Ari- 
ftotle paid fuch high refpeCt to Herinias, who was a 
eunuch and governor of Atarnea, which is in Myfia, 
that he even offered facrifices in honour of him : as 
Lucian informs us in his Dialogue entitled Eunuchus. 

This regard of Ariftotle for Herinias has been often 
celebrated, and is mentioned by Suidas, Harpocratio, 
and others. 

Eunuchs, in church-hillory, a fed of heretics in 
the third century, who were mad enough to caftrate, 
not only thofe of their own perfualion, but even all o- 
thers they could lay hold of. They took their rife from 
the example of Origen, who, mifunderftanJing the lift- 
lowing words'of our Saviour, “and eunuchs who made 
E 2 themfelves 
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r.roeati themfelves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” ca¬ 
ll fixated himfelf. 

Evolvnlm. EVOCATI, foldiers among the Romans, who ha¬ 
ving ferved their full time in the army, went after¬ 
wards volunteers at the requeft of fome favourite gene¬ 
ral ; on which account they were called by the honour¬ 
able names of Emeriti and Beneficiarii. 

EVOCATION ( Evocatio, ,) among the Romans, a 
religious ceremony always qbforved by them at the un¬ 
dertaking a fiege, wherein they folemnly called upon . 
the gods and goddefles of the place to forfake it and 
come over to them. Without the.performance of this 
ceremony, they either thought that the place could 
not be taken, or that it would be 3 facrjlege to take 
the gods prifoners. They always tookni for granted . 
that their prayer was heard, and that the gods had de- 
ferted the place and come over tp them, provided they 
Were able to make themfelves mailers of it.. 

EUQD 1 A, in botany : A genus of tlie monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs qf plants.. The 
calyx is a letraphyllousperianthium ; the corolla confifts 
of four fpathulated, Iharp, and open petals ; the ftami- ■ 
• na are four fubttlaced filaments as long a sthe petals 
the pericarpium four, roundilh, bivalve, and mopo- 
Ijpermons capfules ; the feeds folitary. 

EVOLUTION, in algebra? the unfolding or open¬ 
ing.of a curve, and making it deferibe an evolvent. 
The world evolutio is formed of the prepofition e (< out 
and volvo “ I roll, or wind q. d. an unwinding,, or 
unrolling. 

The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, 
or other curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the cir¬ 
cumference to rectitude, as that its parts do all concur 
and equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame line 
becomes fuccelfively a lefs arc of a reciprocally greater 
circle ; till at laft they change into a ftraight line. In the 
Philofophical Tranfadfions, N° 260. anew qtiadratrix 
to the circle is found by this mean?, being the curve 
deferibed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 

Evolution, isalfoufed for the extraction of roots 
out of powers ; in which fenfe it Hands oppofed to in¬ 
volution. See Algebra, p. 413. 

Evolution, in the art of war, the motion made by 
a body of troops, when they are obliged to. change 
their form and difpofttion, in order to preferve a poll 
or occupy another, to attack an enemy with more ad¬ 
vantage, or to be in a condition of defending them¬ 
felves the better. 

It confifts in doublings, counter-marches, couver- 
fions, &c. A battalion, doubles the ranks, when attack¬ 
ed in front or rear, to prevent its being flanked or far- 
rounded ; for then a battalion fights withalarger front. 
The files are doubled, either to accommodate themfelves 
to the neceffity of a narrow ground, or to refill an ene- 
my that attacks them in flank. But if the ground 
will allow it, converfion is much preferable ; becaufe, 
after converfion, the battalion is in its firft form, and 
oppofes the file-leaders, which are generally the belt 
men, to the enemy ; and likewife, becaufe doubling 
rhe files in a new or notwell-difciplined regiment, they 
may happen to fall intodiforder. See Doubling. 

EVOLVULUS, in botany : A genus of the tetra- 
gyniaorder, belongingtothe pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 29th or¬ 


der Campanctcett. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the co- Euonymus 
rolla quinqnefid and verticillated; the capfule triocul ar ; II . 
the feeds folitary. Eupatridx. 

EUONYMUS, the Spindle-tree : A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
43d order, Dumofa. The corolla is penrapetalous ; the 
capfule pentagonal, qiiinquelocular, quinquevalved, and 
coloured ; the feeds hooded. There are two fpecies, 

1. The europaeus, hath an upright woody ftem 10 or 
r 5 feet high, garni/hed with oblong oppofite leaves : 
from the fides of the branches proceed ftnall bunches of 
greenifli qnadrifid flowers, fucceeded by pentagonotis 
capfules, difclofing their feeds in a beautiful.manner in 
autumn. 2. The americanus, or evergreen fpindle- 
tpee, hath a Ihrnbby fiem, dividing into many oppofite 
branches, rifing fix or eight feet high, garnilhed with 
fpear-lhaped evergreen leaves growing oppofite, and 
f rom the fides and ends of the branches. Theflowers are 
quinquefid and whitifli, and came out in ftnall hunches, 
fucceeded by roundilh, rough, atxd protuberant cap- 
fiiles, which rarely perfect their feeds in Britain. 

Both thefe fpecies are hardy, and will fucceed in any 
foil or lituation. The berries of the firft fort vomit and 
purge very violently,, and are fatal to Iheep. If pow¬ 
dered and fprinkled upon hair, they deftroy lice. If 
the wood is cut when the plant is in bloflbm, it is tough 
and not eafily broken ; and in that flare it is ufed by 
watchmakers for cleaning watches, and for making 
fkewers and tooth-pickers. Cows, goats, and fiieep, eat 
this plant ; borfes refufe it. 

EUPATOR 1 U M, heme-agrimony : A genus of 
the polygamia aequalis order, belonging to the fynge- 
neiia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compofta ;. The receptacle is 
naked ; the pappus feathery ; the calyx imbricated and 
oblong; the ftyle femibifid and long. There are 13 
fpecies, many of them herhaceous flowery perennials, 
producing annual ftalks from two to, three or five feet 
high, terminated by clufters of compound flowers of a 
red, purple, or white, colour. They are eafily propa¬ 
gated by feeds, or parting the roots in autumn or 
fpring. One fpecies, viz. the cannabinura, or water 
hemp-agrimony, is a native of Britain. It is found 
wild by the fides of rivers and ditches, and has pale 
red bloffoms. It has an acrid fmell, and a very bitter 
tafte, with a coniiderable fhare of pungency. The leaves 
are much recommended for ftrengthening the tone 
qf the vifeera, and as an aperient; and faid to have ex¬ 
cellent effe&s in the dropfy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
foorburic dtforders. Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf-diggers in Holland, 
againft fenrvies, foul ulcers, and fwellings in the feet, 
to which they are fubjed:. The root of this plant is 
faid to operate as a ftrong cathartic : but it is hardly 
ufed in Britain, and has no place in our pharmacopoeias. 

EUPATRIDX, in antiquity, a name given by 
Thefens to the nobiliiyof Athens, as difiinguifhed front 
the Geomori and Demiurgi, The Eupatridoe, by The- 
feus's efiablifltmcnt, had the right of choofing magi- 
ftrates, teaching and difpenfing the laws, and interpre¬ 
ting Jioly and religious myfteries. The whole city, in 
all other matters, was reduced to an equality. The 
Geomori were httlbandmen, and inferior to the Eupa- 

tridae, 
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Euphony t r! das in point of fortune ; thcDcmiurgi were artificers, 
H and fell ihort of the Eupatridse in number. 
guphorbia. EUPHONY, in grammar, an eafinefs, fmoothnefs, 
v and elegancy of pronunciation. The word is formed 
of vj, bint, well,” and <pan, vox “ voice.” (^un¬ 
til ian calls euphonia , “ oocaittas ; ’’ Scaglicr, “facilispro- 
nunciatio” 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we 
fupprefs a too harfh letter, or convert it into afmoothcr, 
contrary to the ordinary rules. There are examples e- 
nough in all languages. 

EUPHYMISM. See Oratory. 

EUPHORBIA, sr-URGE: A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or¬ 
der, Tricoccx. The corolla is tetrapetalous or pentape- 
talous, placed on the calyx ; the calyx is monophyllous 
and ventricofe ; the capfule tricoccous. There are 62 
fpecies, lixof which are natives of Great Britain. They 
are moftly fhrubby and herbaceous fucculents, frequent¬ 
ly armed with thorns, having ftalks from 10 or 12 
inches to as many feet in height, with quadripetalous 
flowers of a. whitifiior yellow colour. They are eafily 
propagated by cuttings ; but the foreign kinds muft be 
always kept in pots in a (love. If kept dry, they may 
be preferved for Ceveral months out of the ground, and 
then planted, when they will as readily take root as 
though they had been frelh. The juice of ail the fpe¬ 
cies is fo acrid, that it corrodes and ulcerates the body 
wherever ic is applied ; fo that phyficians have feldom 
ventured to prefcri.be it internally. Warts, or corns, 
anointed with the juice, prefently difappear. A drop 
of it put into the hollow of an aching tooth, gives, re¬ 
lief, like other corroflve?, by deftroying the nerve. 
S>me people rub it behind the ears, that it may blifler. 
One of the foreign fpecies, named efula, is fuch a vio- 
Ece Plats ] ent corro five, that, if applied to any part of the body, 
it produces a violent inflammation, which is foon fuc- 
re _ Ig ' ceet led by a fwelling that degenerates into a gangrene 
fent part of an d proves mortal. There is a fpecies at the Cape, 
the Item which fupplies the Hottentots with an ingredient for 
and flowers poifoning their arrows. Their method of making this 
magnified, pernicious mixture, is by firfl taking the juice extrac¬ 
ted from the Euphorbia, and a kind of caterpillar pe¬ 
culiar to another plant which has much the appearance 
_ . , of a fpecies of rhus. They mix the animal and vege- 

"jJrneyto table matter ; and after dry ing it, they point their ar- 
thcCapc, rows with this conrpofition, which is fuppofed to be 
p. 62. the raoft effectual poifon of the whole country. The 
euphorbia itfelf is alfo ufed for this purpofe, by throw¬ 
ing the branches into fountains of water frequented by 
wild beads, which after drinking the water thuspoifon- 
cd, feldom get 1000 yards from the brink of the foun¬ 
tain before they fall down and expire. This plant grows 
from about ry to 20 feet in height, fending out many 
branches full of flrong fpines. The natives cut off as 
many of the branches as they think necelfary for the 
dcflrudlion of the animals they intend to poifon. They 
generally condudcthewarerafew yards from thefpring 
into a pit made for the purpofe ; after which they put 
in the euphorbia, and cover the fpriug, fo that the crea¬ 
tures have no choice. No animal cfcapes which drinks 
of fuch water, though the liclh is not injured by the 
poifon. 


EUPHORBIUM, in the materia medica, a gum- Tuphor- 
mi-relinous lubltance, which exfidcs from a large ori- 
eiital tree, (Euphorbia offichiaruvi ). It is brought to II 
us immediately from Barbary, in drops of an irregular . p J ates * 
form; fome of which, upon being broken, are found 
to contain little thorns, fmall twigs, flowers, and other 
vegetable matters ; others arc hollow, without any thing 
in their cavity : the tears in general are of a pale yel¬ 
low colour externally, fomewhat white witbinflde: they 
eafily break between the fingers. Lightly applied to 
the tongue, they effedl it with a very Iharp biting tafle ; 
and upon being held for fome time in the mouth, prove 
vehemently acrimonious, inflaming and exulcerating 
the fauces, &c. Euphorbium is extremely troublefome 
to pulverife ; the finer part of the powder, which flies 
off, affedting the head in a violent manner. Theacri- 
mony of this fubflance is fo great as to render it abfo- 
lutely unfit for any internal ufe : feveral correflora 
have been contrived to abate its virulence; but the bell, 
of them are not to be milled to : and as there feems to 
be no real occafion for it, unlefs for fome external pur- 
pofes, we think, with Hoffman and others, that ic 
ought to be expunged from the catalogue of internal 
medicines. And accordingly ic has now no place in. 
the London or Edinburgh pharmacopoeias. But it is 
Hill retained in mod of the foreign ones, and is fomc- 
times ufed as a fternutatory. 

EUPHORBUS, a famous Trojan, fon of Panthous. 

He was the firfl who wounded Patroclus, whom Elec¬ 
tor killed. He periilied by the hand of Menelaus, who 
hung his fhield in the temple of Juno at Argos. Py¬ 
thagoras, the founder of the doctrine of the metemp- 
fy.chofis or tranfmigration of fouls, affirmed that he 
bad been once Euphorbus, and that his foul recollec¬ 
ted many exploits which had been done while it ani¬ 
mated that Trojan’s body. As a further proof of his 
affertion, he fhowed at firft fight the fhield of Euphor¬ 
bus in the temple of Juno. 

EUPHORION of Chalcis, a poet and hiftoriaji, 
born in the 126th Olympiad. Suetonius fays that Ti¬ 
berius compofed verfes in imitation of Euphorion, Ria- 
nins, and Parthenius ; with whom he was charmed to 
fuch a degree, that he orderefftheir writings and their 
pictures to be kept in all the public libraries, among 
the ancient and celebrated authors. 

EUPEIRASIA, eye-bright: A genus of the an- 
giofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonata. The calyx is quadrifid and cy¬ 
lindrical ; the capfule bilocular, -ovato-oblong ; the 
fhorter two antheras, with the bale of the one lobe ter¬ 
minated by a fmall fpine. There are feven fpecies ; 
two of which, viz. the officinalis and odontites, are na¬ 
tives of Britain. The firfl of thefe, which hath blue 
flowers, is a weak aftringent, and was formerly much 
celebrated in diforders of the eyes ; but the prefent 
praftice hath not only difregarded its internal, but alfo 
its external, ufe. This plant will not grow but when 
furrounded by others taller than itfelf. Cows, horfes, 
goats, an 1 fheep, eat it; fwine refufe it. 

EUPHRATES, a river univerfally allowed to take 
its rife in Armenia Major ; but in what particular fpot, 
or in what direCfion it afterwards fhapes its courfe, 
there is the greaieff difagreeroeiit. Strabo fays, that 
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Euphrates the Euphrates rifes in mount Abus, which he joins 
fl with, or accounts a part of, mount Taurus; that its 
Evremond. beginning is on the north fide of mount Taurus; and 
that running, firft vvetivard through Armenia, then 
ftrikingoff to the fouth, it forces its way through that 
mountain : and thus it rifes in the fouth of Armenia, 
mount Taurus being the boundary on that fide ; and 
runs tb rugh its fouth part, q.fiic to Cappadocia, con¬ 
terminal with Armenia Minor; or quite to this laft, or 
to its fouth limit; to reach which, it muft bend its weft 
courfe a little north ; becaufe the Taurus, from which 
it rofe, lies lower, or more to the fouth, and almoft 
parallel with Melitene : and that then it turns to the 
fouth, in order to break through the Taurus, and efcape 
to Syria, and then take a new bend to Babylonia. To 
this account of Strabo, Pliny runs quite counter ; 
adducing eye-witneffes, who carry the Euphrates 
from north to fouth in a right line, till it meets 
mount Taurus ; placing the fprings together with 
mount Abus, or Aba, which inclines to the weft, to 
the north of Taurus. Ptolemy ftrikes a middle courfe 
between both, placing fprings to the eaft, as Strabo 
does ; whence, he fays, it runs in a long courfe 
weflward, before it bends fouth ; and that it rifes not 
from mount Taurus, but far to the north of it; and 
he makes it run ftraight weft from its rife, then turn 
fouth fpontaneoufly, without any interpofing obftacle, 
in a manner quite different from Strabo, Mela, and 
others, who make the Taurus the caufe of this turn. 
The Euphrates naturally divides into two channels, one 
through Babylon, and the other through Seleucia, be- 
fides the feveral artificial cuts made between it and the 
Tigris about Babylon : and thefe cuts or trenches are 
what the Pfalmift calls the rivers of Babylon, on the 
willows of which the captives hung their harps. It is 
probable, that the Euphrates naturally poured into the 
fea at one particular mouth, before thefe cuts were 
made. A thing appearing fo evident to the ancients, 
that Pliny has fet down the diftance between the 
mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris ; and he fays, 
fome made it 25, and others 7, miles ; but that the 
Euphrates being for a long time back intercepted in its 
courfe by cuts, made for watering the fields, only the 
branch called the Pafitigris fell into the fea, the reft 
of it into the Tigris, and both together into thePer- 
fian Gulf. Overflowing the country through which it 
runs, atftated times of the year, like the Nile, it ren¬ 
der's it fertile. 

EUPOLIS, an Anthenian comic poet, flourifhed 
about the 85th Olympiad. He took the freedom of 
the ancient comedy in lalhing the vices of the people. 
He loft his life in a fea-fight between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians ; and his fate was fo much lament¬ 
ed, that after his death it was enadted that no poet 
lhould ferve in the wars. Some fay Alcibiades put him 
to death for his latirical freedom. 

EVREMOND (Charles de St. Denis), born at St. 
Denis le Guaft in Lower Normandy in 1613, was de- 
figned for the gown, and entered on the ftudy of the 
law ; but he foon quitted that, and was made an en- 
fion before he was 16. A military life did not hinder 
him from cuUiva r; ng polite literature ; and hefignalized 
liimfelf by his politenefs and wit as much as by his 
bravery. The king made him a marefchalde camp, and 
gave him a penfiou of 3000 livres per annum. He fer- 


ved under the duke of Candale in the war of Guienne; Evremond 
and in Flanders, till the fufpenfion of arms was agreed Euripide*. 
on between France and Spain : he afterwards accompS- * 
nied cardinal Mazarine when he went to conclude the 
peace with Don Lewis de Haro, the king of Spain’s' 
firft miniftcr. He wrote, as he had promifed, a long 
letter to the marquis de Crequi, of this negociation ; 
in which he Allowed, that the cardinal had facrificed 
the honour of France to his own private intereft, and 
rallied him in a very fatirical manner. This letter fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the cardinal’s creatures fome time 
after his death, was reprefented as a ftate-crime, and 
he was obliged to fly to Holland. He had too many 
friends in England (whither he had taken a tour the 
year before with the count de Soillons, feut to com¬ 
pliment Charles II. upon his reftoration) to make any 
long ftay in Holland ; and therefore palled over into 
England, where he was received with great refpeft, and 
admitted into intimated friendlhip with feveral perfons 
of diftindtion. The king gave him a penfion of 300], 
a year. He had a great defire to return to his native 
country ; and, after the peace of Nimeguen, wrote a 
letter in verfe to the king of France to afk-leave, but 
in vain. Upon the death of king Charles, he loft his 
penfion. He did not rely much on king James; though 
that prince had ihown himfelf extremely kind to him. 

The revolution was advantageous to him. King Wil¬ 
liam, who had known him in Holland, gave him fub- 
ftatial marks of his favor. He died of a ftran- 
guary in 1703, aged 90 ; and was interred in Weft- 
minfter-abbey, where a monument is eredted to his me¬ 
mory. His behaviour was engaging, his humour 
cheerful, and he had a ftrong difpofition to fatire; he 
profefled the Romilh religion, in which he was born ; 
but at the bottom was certainly a freethinker. He al¬ 
ways fpoke of his difgrace with the.refolution of a 
gentleman ; and whatever ftrong defire he had to re¬ 
turn to his country, he never folicited the favour with 
meannefs : therefore, when this leave was fignified to 
him unexpedtedly in the decline of his life, he repli¬ 
ed, that, the infirmities of age did not permit him to 
leave a country where he lived agreeably.There have 
been many editions of his works: but the beft is that 
of Amllerdam in 1726, in 5 vols i2tno, to which is 
prefixed his life by Doctor Des Maizeaux ; who has 
alfo given an accurate Englifh tranflation of them in 
3 volsSvo. 

EURIPIDES, one of the Greek poets who excelled 
in tragedy, was born about 468 B. C. in the ifle 
of Salamis, whither his father and mother had retired 
a little before Xeixes entered Attica. He learnt rhe¬ 
toric under Prodicus, morality under Socrates, and na¬ 
tural philofophy under Anaxagoras ; but at 18 years 
of age abandoned philofophy,:. in order to apply him¬ 
felf to dramatic poetry. He ufed to Ihnt himfelf up 
in a cave to compofe his tragedies, which were ex¬ 
tremely applauded by the Greeks. The Athenian ar¬ 
my, commanded by Nicias, being defeated in Sicily, 
the foldiers purchafed iheir lives and liberties by re¬ 
citing the verfes of Euripides ; fnch efteem and vene¬ 
ration had the Sicilians for the pieces wrote by this ex¬ 
cellent poet. Socrates, the wife ft of the philofophers, 
fet fuch a value upon them, that they were the only 
tragedies he went to fee adted ; and yet his pe; fann- 
ances feldom gained the prize. Euripides frequent¬ 
ly 
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Eurlpm, ly interfperfes through them moral fentences, and fe- 
Eurocly- vere reflexions on the fair fex ; whence lie was called 
don. the Woman-hater. He was, neverthelefs, married : but 
the fcandalons lives of his two wives drew upon him the 
raillery of Aridophanes, and other comic poets; which 
occaiioned his rearing to the court of Archelaus, king 
of Maccdon, where he was well received. That prince 
was fond of learned men, and drew them to him by 
his liberality. If we may believe Solimis, he made Eu¬ 
ripides his miniHer of date, and gave him other extra¬ 
ordinary proofs of his efteem. He had, however, 
palled but a few years there, when an unhappy acci¬ 
dent put an end to his life. He was walking in a 
wood, and, according to his ufual manner, in deep 
meditation ; when, unfortunately happening upon Ar- 
chelaus’s hounds, he was by them torn in pieces. It is 
not certain whether his death happened by chance, or 
through envy of fome of the great courtiers. How¬ 
ever, Archelaus buried him with great magnificence ; 
and the Athenians were fo much alfliXed at his death, 
that the whole city went into mourning. Of 92 trage¬ 
dies which he compofed, only 19 are remaining : the 
mod valuable editions of which are thofe of Aldus, in 
IJ03, 8vo; of Plandn, in r$70, fexefimo ; of Com- 
melin, in 1597, 8vo; of Paul Stevens, in 1604, 4to ; 
and of Jolhua Barnes, in 1764, folio, 

EURIPUS, now the Negrofont, a canal or drait 
which divides the iflaud of Euboea from the continent 
of Greece. In one place it is fo narrow, that a galley 
cau fcarce pafs through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
riptis were much fpoken of by the ancients. Some fay 
that the canal has a flux and reflux fix times in 24 hours; 
others, that it ebbs and flows feven times a day ; but 
Livy does not allow this flux and reflux to be fo re¬ 
gular. Father Babin, a Jefuit of great learning, who 
made many obfervations on the fpot during his long 
abode in the ifland of Negropont, tells us, that the 
Euripus is regular in its ebbing and flowing the fird 
eight days of the moon; the fame regularity he ob- 
ferved from the 14th to the 20th day inclufive, and 
in the three lad days : but in the other days of the 
lunar month, i t is not fo regular ; for it fonntimes ebbs 
and flows 11, 12, 13, and 14 times in the fpace of a 
natural day. In this place, as the dory commonly goes, 
Aridotle drowned himfelf out of chagrin, for not being 
able to account for fo unufual a motion. 

Euripus has lince become a general name for all 
flraits, where the water is in great motion and agi¬ 
tation. 

The ancient circufes had their Euripi, which were 
no other than pits or ditches on each fide of the courfe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their 
horfes and chariots as they ran races. The term eu¬ 
ripus was more particularly applied by the Romans to 
three canals or ditches which encompaffed the circus 
on three fides, and which were filled occafionally to 
reprefent naumachiaeor fea-battles. The fame people 
called their fmaller fountains or canals in their gardens 
curipufes 1 and their larged, as cafcades, See. niles. 

EUROCLYDON, (of Evfoc eajl-wind, and x.hvS'an 
wave,) is a fpecies of wind, of which we have an ac¬ 
count only in AXs xvii. 14. and concerning the nature 
of which critics have been much divided. Bochart, 
Grotius, Bentley, and others, fubftitute another read- 
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ing, fupported by the Alexandrian MS. and the vul- Enropa, 
gate, viz. Evfan.ut.av, q\- Euro-aquiUo; butMr Bryant de- Europe, 
lends the common reading, and coniiders the Eurocly- v 
don, i. e. Eopoc *xt/£*)v, as an ead wind that cattles a deep 
fca or vnd inundation. He maintains, in oppofition 
to Dr Bemley’s reafoning, who fuppofes that the ma¬ 
riners in the fhip, the voyage of which is recited in 
this p:\flage, were Romans, that they were Greeks of 
Alexandria, and that the Ihip was an Alexandrian fhip 
employed in the traffic of carrying corn to Italy ; and 
therefore, that the mariners had a name in their own 
language for the particular typhonic or dormy wind 
here mentioned. He alio fhews from the paflage itfel f, 
that the tempeduous wind called Euroclydon, beat (Bar’ 
no rue) upon rhe ifland of Crete ; and therefore, as this 
is a relative expreffion, referring to the fituationof the 
perfon who fpeaks of it, who was at that time to the 
windward or fouth of it, the wind blew upon fhore, and 
mud have come from the loath or fouth-ead ; which, 
he adds is fully warranted by the point where the ihip 
was, and the direXion it ran in afterwards, which was 
towards the north and north-wed. 

EUROPA, in fab. hid. a daughter of Agenor king 
of Phenicia and Telephaffa. She was fo beautiful that 
Jupiter became enamoured of her, and the better to fe- 
duce her, he affiimed the fhape of a bull and mingled 
with the herds of Agenor, while Europa, with her fe¬ 
male attendants were gathering dowers in the meadows. 

Europa carefled the beautiful animal ; and at lad had ; 
the courage to fit upon his back. The god took ad¬ 
vantage of her fituation ; and with precipitate deps re¬ 
tired towards the fhore, eroded the fea with Euro¬ 
pa on his back, and arrived fafe in Crete. Here he af- 
fumed his original fhape, and declared his love. The 
nymph confented, though ffie had once made vows of 
perpetual celibacy ; and fhe become mother of Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. After this didinguifh- 
ed amour with Jupiter, flie married Aderius king of 
Crete. This monarch feeing himfelf without children 
by Europa, adopted the fruit of her amours with Jupi¬ 
ter, and always edeemed Minos, Sarpedon, and Rha- 
damanthus as his own children. Some fuppofe that 
Europa lived about Ijj2years before the chridian era. 

EUROPE, one of the quarters of the world, bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Frozen Ocean, on the weft 
by the Wedern Ocean, on the fouth by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which feparates it from Africa, and by the 
Archipelago, which divides it in part from Alia, as 
alfo by the Black Sea, then by the river Don, till it 
comes near the river Volga or Wolga, and then it is 
parted from Afia by this lad, and afterwards by the 
river Oby. Europe is fuuated between Long. 9. 3y. 

W. and 72. 25. E. and Lat. 35 0 and 72? N. It is 
about 3390 miles in length, from Cape St Vincent in 
Portugal, to the river Oby in Ruffia ; and 2200 miles 
in breadth, from Cape Matapan, in the Morea, to the 
North Cape of Norway. We may judge by this, that 
it is much lefs than Alia and Africa : but it is in many 
things more confiderabk than both. 

Europe, excepting a fmall-part of Lapland and. 
Mufcovy, is fituated in the temperate zone; infomuch, 
that we neither feel the extremities of heat nor cold. 

We cannot boad of rich niinesof gold, diver, and pre¬ 
cious dones ; nor does it produce fugar or fpices, nor 

yet 
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Europe yet elephants,camels, See. which we can do without; but 

II produces abundance of corn, pulfe, fruits, animals, &c. 

F.uryandra. , he moft 

neceffary for the ufe of mankind. In general, 
it is better peopled and better cultivated than the other 
quarters; it is more full of cities, towns and villagts, 
great and fmall, and its buildings are more folid and. 
more commodious than thofe of Afiica and Afta. The 
inhabitants are all white ; and incomparably more hand- 
fome than the Africans, and even than moll of the A- 
liatics. The Europeans furpafs both in arts and fei- 
ences, efpecially in thofe called the liberal; in trade, 

1 navigation, and in military and civil affairs; being, at 
the fame time more prudent, more valiant, more ge¬ 
nerous, more polite, and more fociable than they : and 
though we are divided into various feds, yet as Chrif- 
tians, we have infinitely the advantage over the rellof 
mankind. There are but few places in Europe w here 
they fell each other for flaves ; and none where rob¬ 
bery is a profeflion, as it is in Afia and Africa. 

There are feveral forts of governments in Europe ; as 
the two empires of Germany and Ruflia, the kingdoms 
of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swe¬ 
den,'Poland, Pruflia, Sardinia, and the Two Sicilies. 
The commonwealths are Holland, Swifferland, Venice, 
Genoa, Ragufa, Lucca, and Geneva. The duke¬ 
doms, Tufeany, Savoy, Modena, Mantua, Parma, and 
Courland, &c. 

There are five forts of religions in Europe, viz. the 
Mahommedan, which is profefled in Turkey in Eu- 
' rope ; the Greek, of which there are many in the fame 
parts in all Mufcovy, and in feveral parts of Polifh 
Ruflia ; the Roman Catholic in Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Italy ; the Proteftant, though with a con- 
ffderable difference, in Great Britain, Denmark Swe¬ 
den, and Norway. There is a mixture of both the 
laff, in Ireland, SwifTerland, Germany, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, and the Low Countries : befides many Jews, 
and fome idolaters in Lapland and the northern parts 
of Mufcovy. 

There are three general languages in Europe; the 
Latin, of which the Italian, the French, and the Spa- 
nifh, are dialects ; the Teutonic, which is fpoken, tho’ 
differently, in Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Great Britain ; the Sclavonic, which is fpoken, tho’ 
greatly difguifed, in Mufcovy, Poland, Bohemia and 
Turkey in Europe. There are fome of lefs extent: as, 
the Greek ; the proper Hungarian ; the Bafque ; the 
Britifli, which is fpoken in Wales and Bretagne in 
F'rance; the Irifh ; and the Laponic; 

Europe may be divided into it great parts, inclu¬ 
ding their dependencies: 1. Sweden ; 2. Denmark 

and Norway ; 3. Rufffa ; 4. Poland ; y. Germany ; 
6. France ; 7. Spain; 8. Italy ; 9. Turkey in Europe ; 
10. Little Tartary; and, 11. The European iflands, 
of which the chief are Great Britain and Ireland. The 
greateft cities in Europe are, London, Paris, Arnfter- 
dam, Conffantinople, Mufcow, and Rome. 

EURYALE, in mythology, one of the Gorgons, 
daughter of Phorcys, and lifter of Medufa : Ihe was 
fubjedh neither to old age nor death. 

EURYANDRA, in botany; a genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants. 
The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium, with fmall, 
roundifh and concave leaves; the corolla confifts of 
three roundifh hollow petals, longer than the calyx. 
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The ftamina are very many capillary filaments much 
dilated at the apex ; the ptricarpium three egg-fhaped 
follicles containing feveral feeds. 

EURYD 1 CE, in fab. hift. the wife of Orpheus, 
who, flying from Ariftaeus that endeavoured 10 ravifli 
her, was (lain by a ftrpent. Her hufband went down 
to the fh.ides, and by the force of his mufic perfuaded 
Pluto and Proferpine to give him leave to carry back 
his wife ; which they granted, provided he did not 
look on her till he came to the light; but he breaking 
the condition, was forced to leave her behind him. See 
Ortheus. 


Eurydice 
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EURYMEDON, (anc. geog.) a noble river run. 
ning through the middle of Pamphylia ; famous for a 
fea and land fight on the fame day, in which the A- 
thenians, under Cimon the fon of Miltiades, defeated 
the Perfians, The fea-figlu happened firft in the fea 
of Pawpbylia, towards Cyprus ; the land engagement, 
the following night on the Eurymedon. Cimon, after 
defeating the Perfian. fleet armed his men with the ar¬ 
mour of the captives, and fet fad for the enemy, who 
lay on the banks of the Eurymedon, in the fhips taken 
from the Perfians ; who on ft eing their own fliips and 
their own people in appearance, were off their guard, 
and thus became an eafy conqueft. 

EURYSTHE 0 S, a king of Argos and Mycenae, 
fon of Sthenelus, and Nicippi the daughter of Pelops. 
Juno haftened his birth by two months, that he might 
come into the world before Hercules the fon of Alcme- 
na, as the younger of the two was doomed by order of 
Jupiter to he fubfervient to the will of the other. (Fide 
Alcmena.) This natural right was cruelly exercifed by 
Euryfthcus, who was jealc-us of the fame of Hercules ; 
and who to deftroy fo powerful a relation, impofed up¬ 
on him the moft dangerous and uncommon enterprises 
well known by the name of the twelve labours of Her¬ 
cules. The fuccefs of Hercules in atchieving thofe 
perilous labours alarmed Euryflheus in a greater degree, 
and he furniftied himfelf with a brazen veflel, where he 
might fecure himfelf a fafe retreat in cafe of danger. 
After the death of Hercules, Enryftheos renewed his 
cruelties againft bis children, and made war againft 
Ceyxkingof Trachinia, becaufe he had given them 
fupport, and treated them with hofpitality He was 
killed in the proteention of this war by Hyllns the fon 
of Hercules. His head was fent to Alcmena the mo¬ 
ther of Hercules ; who, mindful of the cruelties which 
her fon had fuffered, iufultcd it, and tore out the eyes 
with the mofl inveterate fury. Euryfthcus was fuc- 
ceeded on the throne of Argos by Atreus his nephew. 
The death ef Euryftheus happened about 30 years be¬ 
fore the Trojan war. 

EURYTHMY, in architecture, painting, and fculp- 
ture, is a certain majefty, elegance, and eafinefs, ap¬ 
pearing in the compofiiion of divers members or parts, 
of a body, painting, or fculpture, and refulting from 
the fine proportion of it. 

EUSDEN (Laurence), an Irifli clergyman, reftor 
of Conefby in Lincolnfhire, and poet laureat after the 
death of Mr. Rowe. His firft patron was the eminent 
lord Halifax ; whofe poem, on rhe battle of the Boyne, 
he tranflated into Latin, and dedicated to his lordfhip. 
Hewasefteemed by the duke of Newcaftle, whore- 
warded an epithalamium he wrote on his marriage with 
the place of poet laureat. He was the author of many 

poetical 
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Eufcbians poetical pieces, though but little known before hispre- 
ii _ ferment: he died in 1730. 

Eoltathiana EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the fed! of 
Arians, on account of the favour and countenance 
which Eufebius, bifliop of Casfarea, fliowed and procu¬ 
red for them at their firfl rife. See Arians and Eu¬ 
sebius. 

EUSEBIUS, furnamed Pamphilus, a celebrated 
bifliop of Csefarca in Paleftine, and one of the mod 
learned men of his time, was born in Paleftine about 
the latter end of the reign of Gallienus. He was the 
intimate friend of Pamphilus the Martyr ; and^ after 
his death, took his name in honour to his memory. He 
was ordained bifliop of Cxfarea 313. He had a con- 
fidcrable (hare in ihe conteft relating to Arius; whofe 
caufe he, as well as fcyeral other bilhops of Paleftine, 
defended, being perfuaded that Arius had been un- 
juftly perfccuted by Alexander bifliop of Alexandria. 
He affifted at the Council of Nice in 325; when he 
madeafpeech to the emperor Conftantiue on his coming 
to the council, and was placed next him on his right 
hand. He was prefent at the council of Antioch, in 
which Euftathius bifliop of that city was depofed; but 
though he was chofen by the bifliop and people of 
Antioch to fucceed him, he abfolutely refufed it. In 
3,35, he affifted at the council of Tyre held againft 
Athanafius; and at the aifembly of bilhops at, Jeru- 
falem, at the time of the dedication of the church there. 
By thefe bilhops he was fent to the emperor Conftan- 
tine to defend what they had done againft Athanafms ; 
when he pronounced the panegyric made on that em¬ 
peror during the public rejoicings in the beginning of 
the 30th year of his reign, which was the laft of his 
life. Eufebius furvived the emperor but a fliort time, 
for he died in 338. He wrotCj 1. An Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, of which Valetius has given a good edition in 
Greek and Latin ; 2. The life of C mftantine ; 3. A 
treatife againft Hierocles; 4. Chromcon; 5. Prepara¬ 
tions.s Evangelica ; 6. De demonftratione Evangelica ; of 
which there are but 10 books extant out of 20 ; and 
feveral other works, fome of which are loft. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), phyficiau and ana- 
tomift at Rome, flourilhed about the year 1550. His 
anatomical plates were difeovered there in 1712, and 
publidled ill 1714. 

EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics 
of Antioch in the 4th century, on occafion of their re- 
fufal to acknowledge any other bifliop beftdes St Eufta¬ 
thius, depofed by the Arians. 

The denomination was given them during the epif- 
copate of Paulitius, whom the Arians fubftituted to St 
Euftathius, about the year 330, when they began to 
hold their aflemblies apart. About the year 350, 
Leontius of Phrygia, called the eunuch, who was an 
Arian, and was put in the fee of Antioch, delired 
the Euftathians to perform their fervice in his church ; 
which they accepting, the church of Antioch ferved 
indifferently both the Arians and Catholics. 

This, we are told, gave occafion to two inftitutions, 
which have fubfifted in the church ever fince. The firft 
was pfalmody in two choirs; though M. Baillet thinks, 
that if they inftituted an alternate pfalmody between 
two choirs, as was between two Catholic choirs, and 
not by way of refponfe to an Arian choir. The fe- 
Vol.VII. 


cond was the doxology, Glory he to the Father , and the Eofla- 
Son and the Holy Gholt. See Doxoiocr. thian* 

This condudt, which feemed to imply a kind of com- J . 
xnunion with the Arians, gave great offence to abun- , matn. 
dance of Catholics, who began to hold feparate meet¬ 
ings; and thus formed the lchifm of Antioch. Upon 
this, the reft, who continued to meet in the church, 
ceafed to be called Eujlathians , and that appellation 
became reft rained to the diffenting party. S. Fla via- 
nus, bifliop of Antioch in 38r, anil one of his fuccef- 
fors, Alexander, ^482, brought to pafs a coalition, or 
reunion, between the Euftathians and the body of the 
church of Antioch, deferibed with much folcmnity by 
Theodoret, Eccl. 1 . ifl. c. 2. 

Eustathians were alfo a fe£l of heretics in the 
fourth century, denominated from their founder Eu¬ 
ftathius, a monk fo fooliflily fond of his own profeffion, 
that he condemned all other conditions of life. Whe¬ 
ther this Euftathius was the fame with the bifhop of 
Sebafiia and chief of the Semiarians, is not ealy to 
determine. 

He excluded married people from fa! cation; pro¬ 
hibited his followers from praying in their houfes ; and 
obliged them to quit all they had, as incompatible 
with the hopes of heaven. He drew them out of the 
other aflemblies of Chriftians to hold fecret ones with 
him, and made them wear a particular habit: he ap¬ 
pointed them to faft on Sundays; and taught them, that 
the ordinary falls of the church were needlefs, after they 
had attained to a certain degree of purity which he 
pretended to. He fliowed great horror for chapels built 
in honour of martyrs, and the aflemblies held therein. 

Several women, feduced by his reafons, forfook their 
hufbands, and abundance of flaves deferted their ma¬ 
ilers houfes. He was condemned at the council of 
Gangra in Paphlagonia, held between the years 326 
and 341. 

EUSTATHIUS, bifhop of Theflalonica, in the 
12th century, under the reigns of the emperors Ema¬ 
nuel, Alexander, and Andronicus Comnenus. He was 
a very eminent grammarian ; and wrote commentaries 
upon Homer, and Dionyfms the geographer. The 
beft edition of his Commentaries on Homer is that of 
Rome, printed in Greek, in 1542, in four volumes 
folio. His commentaries on the Periegefis of Diony¬ 
fms were printed by Mr Hudfon at Oxford, in 1697, 

8vo. Euftathius appears to have been alive in the 
year 1194. 

EUSTATIA, St Eustatia, or Eufiatius,oneof the 
Cari'obee iflands, belonging to the Dutch, and litilated in 
W.Long. 62. 56. N. Lat. 17. 29. It is little elfe than 
a huge mountain,which formerly has, in all probability, 
been a volcano. Its fituation is fo ftrong, that it has but 
one landing place ; and that is fortified in fuch a man¬ 
lier as to be almoft impregnable. Tobacco is the chief 
produft of the ifland ; and it is cultivated to the very 
top of die pyramid, which terminates in a large plain 
furrounded with woods, but having a hollow ill the 
middle, which ferves as a large den for wild beads. 

No fewer than 5000 white people and 13,000 ne¬ 
groes fnbfift on this fpor, where they rear hogs, kids, 
rabbits, and all kinds of poultry, in fuch abundance, 
that they can fupply their neighbours, after having 
ferved themfdvcs. 
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Uuftatia. The firft Dutch. colony fcnt to this ifland confided 
* of about 1600 people. They were difpoffeffed by the 
Englifli from Jamaica in i66j. Soon after the Dutch 
and French became confederates, the Englifli were 
expelled in their turn. The French continued to hold 
a garrifon in the ifland till the treaty of Breda, when 
it was reftored to the Dutch. Soon after the revolu¬ 
tion, the French drove out the Dutch, and were in 
their turn driven out by the Engliih under Sir Timo¬ 
thy Thornhill, with thelofsof no more than eight men 
killed and wounded, though the fon they took mount¬ 
ed 16 guns and was in every other refpedt very ftrong. 
.Sir Timothy found it neceflary lor the protection of 
the Dutch, to leave a fmall Engliih garrifon in the 
fort; but lie granted the French no terms of capitu¬ 
lation, except for their lives and baggage. By the 
•peace of Ryfwic, the entire property of this ifland was 
reftored to the Dutch. 

This ifland was reduced by the Britifh in the year 
1781. Though not 20 miles in circumference, it 
abounded at that time with riches, by reafon of the 
vaft conflux of trade from every other ifland in thefe 
feas. Being a free port, it was open to all the fub- 
jefits of the belligerent powers ; and thus a communi¬ 
cation was eftablifhed among them, through which 
they were enabled to carry on a commercial corre¬ 
spondence, which greatly mitigated the inconveniences 
of war. Thegreateft benefit, however, was reaped by 
the Dutch; who, by tranfadfing all trading bufinefs 
for other nations, were thus entrufted with numberlefs 
commiflions, and likewife enjoyed vafl profits from 
the fale of the merchandizes to which they were in- 
titled. At the time the attack was made upon them, 
they were fo little under any apprehenfions of fuch an 
event, that their warehoufes were not fufficient to con¬ 
tain the quantity of commercial articles imported for 
fale, and the beach and flreets were covered with 
hoglheads of tobacco and fugar. In this fituation. 
Admiral Rodney having received orders to commence 
koftilities againft the Dutch, fuddenly appeared before 
the ifland with fuch an armament of fea and land 
forces, as in its defencelefs fituation was not only ufe- 
lefs but ridiculous. The governor could fcarce credit 
the officer who fummoned him to furrender; but be¬ 
ing convinced how matters Hood, the only poffible 
flep was taken, namely, to furrender the whole ifland, 
and every thing in it, at difcretion. Along with the 
ifland there fell into the hands of the captors a ffiip of 
60 guns, with 250 fail of merchantmen, while the va¬ 
lue of property on the ifland was eftimated at no lefs 
than four millions flerling. This capture became af¬ 
terwards a fubjeft of difcuffion in parliament, where 
the conduCt of the Britilh commanders was feverely 
fcrutinized by Mr Burke. The admiral and general 
made their defence in perfon : but the minority at that 
time were far from being fatisfied ; and it was fup- 
pofed that on the change of miniftry a rigid inquiry 
Would have been fet on foot, had not the fplendor of 
Admiral Rodney’s victory over de Graffe put an end 
to all thoughts of that nature. 

The ifland of St Enftatius is naturally of fuch dif¬ 
ficult accefs, as already obferved, that it is almoll impof- 
iible for an enemy to effedt a landing if proper care is 
taken by thofe who are in pofleffion of it. This very 
circumftance proved the ruin of the new pofleffors. The 


Britilh, fecure in their inacceffible fituation, conduced Euftatlus 
themfelves in fuch a manner as induced the Marquis de il 
Bouille to make an attempt to regain it. Having fail- Evthymia. 
ed from Martinico at the head of 2000 men, he arrived, 
on the 26 th of November 1781, off one of the landing 
places of the ifland, which was deemed fo inacceffible that 
it had been left without a guard. With much lofs and 
difficulty, however, he landed here with four or five 
hundred of his people during the night. The appear¬ 
ance of day put an end to his landing any more ; and 
he now faw himfelf obliged either to relinquilh the 
enterprife or to attack the garrifon, which was almoft 
double the number of thofe he had on the ifland. He 
chofe the latter; and was favoured in his enterprife 
by the extreme negligence of his antagonifts. A difficult 
pafs, which a few men might have occupied with fuc- 
cefsagainlta great number, was left unguarded, which 
the marquis lecured in time, and then pulhed forward 
with the utmoft expedition. The Britilh, miflaking 
a body of Iriffi troops which attended the French 
commander for their own comrades, fuffered them to 
approach without thinking of oppofing them. They 
were then exercifing on the parade ; but were foon 
made fenfibleof their fatal miflake by a clofe diicharge 
from their fuppofed friends, by which many were killed 
and wounded. The furprife occafioned by this fudden 
attack was fo great, that no refinance could be made ; 
efpecially as their commanding officer, colonel Cock- 
burn, who happened at that infiant to come upon the 
parade, was made prifoner. A number of them, how¬ 
ever, haflened to the fort with a view of making head 
againft the enemy ; but the French had already taken 
pofleffion of the gate, and prevented the draw-bridge 
from being raifed. They entered the fort; which, 
being furrendered by thofe who had taken lhelter in it, 
the reft of the garrifon difperfed in various places, and 
imagining the number of the enemy to be much greater 
than it really was, fubmitted without any oppofition. 

The French commander took this opportunity of Blow¬ 
ing his difintereftednefs in pecuniary matters. A- 
mong the fpoils that fell into his hands a large film of 
money was claimed by the Britifh commanding of¬ 
ficer as being his private property, which was gene- 
roufly reftored to him : iii like manner the proper¬ 
ty of the Dutch inhabitants was referved to them, 
and nothing was allowed to be feized but the produce 
arifing from the fale of prizes that had been taken by 
the Britilh when they captured the ifland. 

EUSTYLE, in architecture, a fort of building in 
which the pillars are placed at the moft convenient di- 
ftance one from another, the intercolumniations being 
juft two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 
thofe in the middle of the face, before and behind, 
which are three diameters diftant. 

EUTERPE, one of the mufes, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemofyne. She prefided over mufic, and was 
looked upon as the inventrefs of the flute. She is repre- 
fented as crowned with flowers and holding a flute in 
her hands: Some mythologifts attributed to her the 
invention of tragedy, more commonly fuppofed to be 
the production of Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, fignified fuch a 
difpofition, or ftate of the mind, as could not be ruffled 
either by good or bad fortune, by ficknefs or health, 
good or evil. 
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Intropius EUTROPIUS (Flavius), a Latin author, ill the 
fi 4th century, was fecretary to Conftantinc the Great, 
F.utychians. afterwards bore arms under the emperor Julian, 
v and followed that prince in his expedition againlt the 
Perfians. He wrote an Abridgment of the Roman 
Hiftory from the foundation of Rome to the reign 
of Valens ; the bell edition of which is that of Mifs 
Le Fevre, afterwards Madam Dacier, pnblilhed at 
Paris for the life of the Dauphin, in 410, in the year 
1683. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the 
duplicity of natures in Chrift ; thus denominated from 
Eutyches, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaftery 
at Conftantinople, who began to propagate his opinion 
A. D. 448. He did not, however, feem quite fteady 
and conliftent in his fentiments : for he appeared to 
allow of two natures, even before the union ; which 
was apparently a confequence he drew from the prin¬ 
ciples of the Platonic philofophy, which fuppofes a 
pre*exiftence of fouls: accordingly he believed that 
the foul of Jefus Chrift had been united to the divini¬ 
ty before the incarnation ; but then he allowed no dif- 
tindtion of natures in Jefus Chrift fince his incarna¬ 
tion. This herefy was fir ft condemned in a fy nod held at 
Conftantinople by Flavian, in 448, approved by the 
council of Ephefus, called conventus latronum, in 449, 
and re-examined, and fulminated in the general coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon in 451. The legates of Pope Leo, 
who aflifted at it, maintained that it was not enough 
to define, that there were two natures in Jefus Chrift, 
but infilled ftrenuoufly, that, to remove all equivoca¬ 
tions, they tnuft add thefe terms, without being chan¬ 
ged, or confounded, or divided. 

The herefy of the Eutychians, which made a very 
great progrefs throughout the eaft, at length became 
divided into feveral branches. Nicephorus makes men¬ 
tion of nofewerthan twelve: fome called Schematic!, or 
Apparentes, as only attributing to Jefus Chrift a phan¬ 
tom or appearance of flelh, and no real flefli: others, 
Theodopans, from Theodofius bithop of Alexandria: o- 
thers, Jacobites, from one James (Jacobus), of Syria ; 
which branch eftablilhed itlelf principally in Armenia, 
where it {till fubfifts. Others were called Acephali, 
q. d. without head ; and Severiasis, from a monk call¬ 
ed Sev.rus, who feized on the fee of Antioch in 1513. 
Thefe laft were fubdivided into five factions, viz. Ag- 
ncta, who attributed fome ignorance to Jefus Chrift ; 
the followers of Paul ; MsAa/vo;, that is, the black 
Angelites, thus called from the place where they were 
aflembled ; and laftly, Adrites and Cononites. 

Eutychians was alfo the name of another fedl, 
half Arian half Eunomian; which arofe at Conftan¬ 
tinople in the fourth century. 

It being then a matter of mighty controverfy among 
the Eunomians at Conftantinople, whetheror no the Son 
of God knew the laft day and hour of the wor’d, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to that paflage in the gofpel of 
St Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or rather that in 
St Mark, xiii. 32. where it is exprefled, that the Son 
did not know it, but the Father only ; Eutychius made 
no fcruple to maintain, even in writing, that the Son 
did not know it; which fentiment difpleafing the lead¬ 
ers of the Eunomian party, he feparated from them, 
and made a journey to Eunomius, who was then in 
exile.— That heretic acquiefced fully in Eutychius’s 


do&rine, and admitted him to his communion. Euno- F.uty<hius 
mins dying foon after, the chief of the Eunomians at II 

Conftantinople refufed to admit Eutychius ; who, up- ,___ 

on this, formed a particular fedt of fuel) as adhered 10 
him, called Eutychians. 

This fame Eutychius, with one Theophromus, a 
was faid in Sozomen’s time, were the occafions of all 
the changes made by the Eunomians in the adminiftra 
tion of baptifm ; which confided, according to IN ice- 
phorus, in only ufing one immerfion, and not doing it 
in the name of the Trinity, but in memory of the 
death of Jefus Chrift. Nicephorus calls the chief of 
that fedt, not Eutychius, but Eupfychius, and his fol¬ 
lowers Eunomiaupfy chians. 

EUTYCHIUS patriarch of Alexandria, lived about 
the ninth age ; and wrote annals in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, printed at Oxford in x6y8, with a Latin ver- 
lion by Mr Pocock. Seldon had printed fometliing of 
his before. 

EUXINE or Black Sea, forms part of the boun¬ 
dary betwixt Europe and Afia. It receives the Nie- " 
per, the Danube, and other large rivers ; and extends 
from 8 to 40 degrees of E. Long, and from 40 to 
46. N. Lat. The ancients imagined this fea to have 
been originally only a lake or {landing pool which 
broke firft into the Propontis, and then into the Egean, 
wathing away by degrees the earth which firft kept it 
within bounds, and formed the two channels of the 
Bofphorus Thracins and Hellefpont, now the Darda¬ 
nelles.—It was anciently called the Axenus, fuppofed 
to be from Aftikenaz the fon of Gomer, who is faid to 
have fettled near it. This original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by inhofpitablc , 
which the word Axenos literally fignifies ; and there¬ 
fore, when they came to confider the inhabitants of 
thefe coalls as more civilized and hofpitable, they 
changed the name into Euxinus, which it ftill retains. 

EWE, the Englilh name of a female lheep. Sec 
Ovis. 

EWERY, in the Britifh cuftoms, an office in the 
king’s houlhold, to which belongs the care of the table 
linen, of laying the cloth, and ferving up water in fil- 
ver ewers after dinner. 

EX, a river that rifes in a barren traftof land, cal¬ 
led Exmore, in Somerfetlhire ; and after being joined 
by feveral little ftreams, runs by Tiverton, where there 
is a ftone bridge over the river. About nine miles be¬ 
low Tiverton, it is joined by a pretty large ftream cal¬ 
led the Colombion ; and about two miles lower, by a- 
nother ftream formed by the jundlion of the Horton 
and Credy. With thefe additions it wafhes the walls 
of Exeter. AqTopfttam, above four miles below Ex¬ 
eter, it receives another confiderable addition to its 
ftream ; two miles farther, it is joined by the Ken ; 
and falls into the ocean at Exmouth, after a courfe of 
about 40 miles. Ships of great burden go up to 
Topfham, from whence veflels of 1 jo tons are convey¬ 
ed to the quay at Exeter, by means of an artificial ca¬ 
nal. The Ex is navigable for veflels of confiderable 
burden to Topdiam. The paflage, however, at the 
mouth of the river, is but narrow, having rocks on the 
eaft-fide and broad fands on the weft; nor is the water 
on the bar more than fix or feven feet deep at low wa¬ 
ter, but the tide rifes 14 or 15 feet, fo that it is deep 
enough at highwater. Wheu (hips are within the 
F 2 tar, 
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Ex officio bar, they may ride afloat at a place called Starcrofs, 

II about a mile and all half from the river’s mouth ; but 
Exalt ation. t hofe c ] iat g 0 to Toplham lie aground on the ooze at 
low water. 

EX officio, among lawyers, fignifies the power 
a perfon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain adts 
without being applied to. Thus a juftice of peace 
may ex officio, at his dil'cretion, take furety of the 
peace, without complaint made by any perfon what- 
foever. 

There was formerly an oath ex officio, whereby a 
fuppofed offender was compelled in the ecclcflaftical 
court to confcfs, accufe, or clear himfelf of a crime ; 
but this law is repealed. 

Ex poft Fafio, in law, fomething dune after ano¬ 
ther : thus an eflate granted may be good by matter 
ex pofi faClo, that was not fo at firft, as in cafe of elec¬ 
tion. 

EXACERBATION. See Paroxysm. 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, 
or a perfon in pretended authority, in taking a reward 
or fee that is not allowed by law. 

A perfon guilty, of exa&ion maybe fined and i'm- 
prifotied. It is often confounded with Extortion. 

EXACUM, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 30th order, 
Hot ace a. The calyx is tetraphyllous; the corolla 
quadrifid, with the tube globular; the capfule two- 
furrowed, bilocular, polyfpermous, and opening at 
the top. 

EXiERESIS, in forgery, the operation of the ex¬ 
tracting or taking away fomething that is hurtful to 
the human body. 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, a kind of hy¬ 
perbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, 
by faying more than the truth, either as to good or 
bad. 

Exaggeration, in painting, a method by which 
the artift, in reprefenting things, changes them too 
much, or makes them too Itrong, either in refpeft of 
the defign or colouring. It differs from caricaturing, 
in that the latter perverts or gives a turn to the fea¬ 
tures of a face, &c. which they had not; whereas ex¬ 
aggeration only heightens or improves what they had. 

EXALTATION, or Elevation, is chiefly ufed 
in a figurative fenfe for the raifing or advancing a 
perfon tofome eccleliaffical dignity; and particularly 
to the papacy. 

Exaltation of the Crofs, is a feaft of the Romifh 
church, held on the 14th of September; in memory, 
as is generally fuppofed, of this, that the emperor He- 
raclius brought back the true crofs of Jefus Chrift on 
bis Ihoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from 
which it had been carried away 14 years before by 
Cofroes king of Perfia, at his taking of Jerufalem, un¬ 
der the reign of the emperor Phocas. The crofs was 
delivered up by a treaty of peace made with Siroe, 
Cofroes’s foil. The inftitution of this treaty is com¬ 
monly faid to have been fignalizcd by a miracle; in 
that Heraclius could not ftir out of Jerufalem with the 
crofs, while he had the imperial veftments on enrich¬ 
ed with gold and precious Aoncs, but bore it with cafe 
in a common drefs. 

Bat long before the empire of Heraclius, there had 


beena feaft of the fame denomination obferved both Exaltation 
in the Greek and Latin churches, on occafion of what II 
our Saviour faid in St John xii. 32. And I, if 1 be ex- Exan'pkq 
alted, or lijted up, will draw all men unto me . And a- 
gain, in ch. viii. ver. 28. When you have exalted, or 
lifted up, the Sou of Matt, then Jhallye knew that I am he. 

The feaft of the dedication of the temple built by 
Conftantine was held, fays Nicephorus, on the 14th of 
September, the day on which the temple had been con- 
fecrated, in the year 335 ; and this feaft was alfo called 
the exaltation of the crofs , becaufe it was a ceremony 
therein, for the bifliop of Jerufalem to alcend a high 
place built by Conftantine lor that purpofe, in manner 
of a pulpit, called by the Greeks the facred myffcries 
of God, or the holinefs of God, and there hoift up the 
crofs, for all the people to fee it. 

Exaltation, in phyfic, denotes the adt, or ope¬ 
ration, of elevating, purifying, fubtilizing, or perfect¬ 
ing any natural body, its principles and parts ; alfo 
the quality or difpofition which bodies acquire by 
fuch operation. The terra exaltation has been pecu¬ 
liarly affedted by the chemifts and alcbcmifts, who, 
imagining it to have fome extraordinary empliafis, are 
employing it on every occafion. 

Exaltation, in aftrology, is a dignity which a 
planet acquires in certain ligns or parts of the zodiac; 
which dignity is fuppofed to give it an extraordinary 
virtue, efficacy and influence. The oppofite fign, ©r 
part of the zodiac, is called the dejedlion of the pla¬ 
net. Thus the 15th degree of Cancer is the exalta¬ 
tion of Jupiter, according to Albumazor, becaufe ir 
was the afeendant of that planet at the time of the 
creation; that of the fun is in the 191I1 degree of 
Aries, and its dejection in Libra; that of the moon 
is in Taurus, &c. Ptolemy gives thercafon of this ia 
his firft book de Quadrup. 

EXAMINATION, an exaCt or careful fearch or 
inquiry in order to discover the truth or falfehood of a 
thing. 

Self-ExAMiNATioN is ? point much infilled on by di¬ 
vines, and particularly the ancient fathers, by way of 
preparation to repentance. St Ignatius reduces it to 
five points, viz. 1. A returning thanks to God for 
his benefits. 2. A begging of grace and light, to 
know and diftinguifh our fins. 3. A running over all 
our aftions, occupations, thoughts, and words, in or¬ 
der to learn what has been offenlive to God. 4. A 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a fincere forrow 
for having difpleafed him. And, j. Making a firm 
refolution not to offend him any more ; and taking the 
neceffary precautions to preferve ourfelves from it. 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that 
court, who examine, upon oath, witneffes produced in 
caufes depending there, by either the complainant or 
defendant, where the witneffes live in London or near 
it. Sometimes parties themfelves, by particular order, 
are examined. In the country, above 20 miles from 
London on the parties joining in commiflion, witnef¬ 
fes are examined by commiffioners, being ufually coun- 
lellors or attornics not concerned in the caufc. 

EXAMPLE, in a general fenfe, denotes a copy or a 
pattern. 

Example, in a moral fenfe, is either taken fora 
type, inftance, or precedent, for our admonition, that 
we may be cautioned againfl the faults or crimes which 

other* 
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Example others have committed, by the bad confcquenceswhich 
II have cnfued from them ; orexample is taken for a pat¬ 
riarch. [cru p or our imitation or a model for us to copy after. 
v ' That examples have a peculiar power above the naked 
precept todifpofe us to the practice or virtue and ho- 
linefs, may appear, by conlidering, r. Tlut they mod 
clearly exprefs to us the nature of our duties in their 
fubjefls and fcnfible effedts. General precepts form 
abftract ideas of virtue ; but in examples, virtues are 
moft vilible in all their circumflances. 2. Precepts 
inftrudus in what things are our duty ; but examples 
allure us that they are poflible. When wefeemm 
like ourfelves, who are united to frail flefii, and in the 
fame condition with u-, to command their paffions, to 
overcome the moft glorious and glittering temptations, 
we are encouraged in our fpiritual warfare, 3. Ex¬ 
amples, by fecrct and lively incentive, urge 11s to imi¬ 
tation. We are touched in another manner by the 
vilible practice of good men, which reproaches our de¬ 
feats, and obliges us to the lame zeal which laws, tho’ 
wife and good, will not effedt. 

The example of our Saviour is moft proper to form 
us to holinefs : it being abfolutely perfedt, and accom¬ 
modated to our prefent ftate. There is no example of 
a mere man that is to be followed without limitation : 
But the example of Chrift is abfolutely perfedt ; his 
converfation was a living law: “ He waSholy, harm- 
lefs, undefiled, and feparate from linnet's.” 

Example, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfedt kind 
•findudlion or argumentation ; whereby it is proved, 
that a thing which happened on fome other occafion 
will happen again on the prefent one, from the fmiili- 
tude of the cafes. As, “ The war of the Thebans, 
agaiiift their neighbours the Phocians, was ruinous; 
eonftequently, that of the Athenians againft their 
neighbours, will likewife be fatal.” 

EXANTHEMA, among phyficians, denotes any 
kind of efllorefcence or eruption, as the meafles, pur¬ 
ple fpots in the plague, or malignant fevers, &c. 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation given, by 
the emperors of the eaft, to certain officers fent into 
Italy, in quality of vicars, or rather prefedts, to de¬ 
fend that part of Italy which was yet under their 0- 
bedience ; particularly the city of Ravenna againft 
the Lombards, who had made theinfelves mafters of 
the greateft part of the reft. 

The relidence of the exarch was at Ravenna ; which 
city, with that of Rome, were ail that was left the 
emperors. The firft exarch was the patrician Boetius, 
famous for his treatife, De Coufolatione Philofophim ; 
appointed in 568 by the younger Juftin. The ex¬ 
archs fublifted about 185 years, and ended in Euty- 
chius ; under whofe exarchate the city of Ravenna 
was taken by the Lombard king Aftulphus, or Aftol- 
phus. 

The emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbifiinp 
of Lyons, a defeendant of the illuftrious houfe of 
Montboiffier, exarch of the whole kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy ; a dignity till that time unknown any where 
but in Italy, particularly in the city of Ravenna. 

Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give like¬ 
wife the name exarch :s to the choragus or mafter of 
the fingers, in the ancient ch 'vufes, or him who fung 
firft: the word a?x ■ or «» ^fignifying equally to 
begin, and to connnai, a. 


Exarch oj a Diocefe was, anciently, the fame with Exarch 
primate. This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, 8. 
yet greater than the metropolitan. Exception.^ 

Exarch alfo denotes an officer, flill fubfifting in 
tli e Greek church ; being a kind of deputy orlegatc 
A latere of the patriarch, whofe office it is to vifit the 
provinces allotted him, in order to inform him ft If of 
the lives and manners of the clergy ; take cognizance 
of ecclefiaftical canfes ; the manner of celebrating di¬ 
vine fervice ; the adminiftration of the facramencs, 
particularly confeffion ; the obl’ervance of the canons ; 
monallic difcipline; affairs of marriages, divorces, &e . 
but, above all, to take an account of the fcveral reve¬ 
nues which the patriarch receives from fcveral chur¬ 
ches; and particularly, as to what regards ihecolledting 
the fame. 

The exarch, after having greatly enriched himfelf 
in his poft, frequently rifes to the patriarchate itfelf. 

Exarch is alfo ufed, in the eaftern church antiqui¬ 
ty, for a general or fuperior over feveral monafteries ; 
the fame that we otherwife cal! archimandrite ; being 
exempted, by the patriarch of Conftantinople, from 
the jurifdidlion of the bilhops; as arc now the gene¬ 
rals of the Romifh monaftic orders. 

EXAUCTORATIO, in the Roman military dif¬ 
cipline, differed from the miffio, which was a full dif- 
charge, and took place after they had ferved in the 
army 20 years ; whereas the exaudoratio was only a 
partial difeharge : they loft their pay indeed, but ftill 
kept under their colours or vexilla, though not under 
th caquila (or eagle), which was the ftandard of the 
legion : whence, inftead oiLegionarii, they were cal¬ 
led' Subpgnani, and were retained till they had either 
ferved their full time, or had lands affigned them. 

The exaudoratio took place after they had ferved 17 
years. 

EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, was a 
particular law, whereby a widow, whom herhufband’s 
brother refufed to marry, had a right to fummon him 
to a court of juftice ; and, upon his reftifal, might ex- 
calceate him, that is, pull off one of his flioes, and fpit 
in his face ; both of them adions of great ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings 
and emperors, but now to ambaffadors, generals, and 
other perfons who are not qualified for that of high* 
nefs, and yet are to be elevated above the other infe¬ 
rior dignities. 

EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term applied to 
circles and fpheres which have not the fame centre, 
and confequently are not parallel ; in oppofition to 
concentric, where they are parallel, having one com¬ 
mon centre. 

EXCENTRICITY, in aftronomy, is the diftance 
of the centre of the orbit of a planet from the centre 
of the fan ; that is the diftance between the centre of 
the ellipfis and the focus thereof. 

EXCEPTION, fomething referved or fet afide, 
and not included in a rule. 

It is become proverbial, that there is no rule with¬ 
out an exception ; intimating that it is impoffible to 
comprehend ail the particular cafes, under one and the 
fame maxim. But it is dangerous following the ex¬ 
ception preferably to the rule. 

Exception, in law, denotes aftopor flay to an 
adion ; and is either dilatory or peremptory, in pro¬ 
ceedings 
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Except ceedings at common law ; but in chancery it is what 
II the plaintiff alleges againft the fufficiency ofauan- 
g * ch » n g e - fwer, &c. 

' An exception is no more than the denial of what 

is taken to be good by the other party, either in point 
of law or pleading. The counfel in a caufe are to 
take all their exceptions to the record at one time, 
and before the court has delivered any opinion of jt. 

EXCERPT, in matters of literature. See Ex¬ 
tract. 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is the dif¬ 
ference between any two unequal numbers or quanti¬ 
ties, or that which is left after the lelfer is taken from 
oroutofthc greater. 

EXCHANGE, in a general fenfe, a contradt or 
agreement, whereby one thing is given or exchanged 
for another. 

Exchange, in commerce, is the receiving or paying 
of money in one country for the like fum in another, 
by means of bills of exchange. 

The fecurity which merchants commonly take from 
one another when they circulate their bufmefs, is a bill 
of exchange, or a note of hand: thefe are looked up¬ 
on as payment. See Bile, and Mercantile Laws. 

The putnSluality of acquitting thefe obligations is ef- 
fential to commerce ; and no fooner is a merchant’s 
accepted bill protefted, than he is confidered as a bank¬ 
rupt. For this reafon, the laws of moll nations have 
given very extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange. 
The fecurity of trade is effential to every fociety ; and 
were the claims of merchants to linger under the for¬ 
malities of courts of law when liquidated by bills of 
exchange, faith, confidence, and pim&uality, would 
quickly difappear, and the great engine of commerce 
would be totally deftroyed. 

A regular bill of exchange is a mercantile contradb, 
in which four perfons are concerned, viz. 1. The 
drawer, who receives the value : 2. His debtor, in a 
diftant place, upon whom the bill is drawn, and who 
muft accept and pay it; 3. Theperfonwho gives va¬ 
lue for the bill, to whofe order it is to be paid : and, 
4. The perfon to whom it is ordered to be paid, credi¬ 
tor to the third. 

By this operation, reciprocal debts, due in two di- 
flaut parts, are paid by a fort of transfer, or permuta¬ 
tion of debtors and creditors. 

(A) in London is creditor t» (B) in Paris, value 
I go 1 (C) again in London is debtor to (D) in Paris 
for a like fum. By the operation of the bill of ex¬ 
change, the London creditor is paid by the London 
debtor ; and the Paris creditor is paid by the Paris 
debtor; confequently, the two debts are paid, and no 
money is fent from London to Paris nor from Paris 
to London. 

In this example, (A) is the drawer, (B) is the ac¬ 
cepter, (G) is the purchaferof the bill, and (D) re¬ 
ceives the money. Two perfons here receive the mo¬ 
ney, (A) and (D) ; and two pay the money, (B) and 
(C) ; which is juft what muft be done when two 
■debtors ami two creditors clear accounts. 

This is the plain principle of a bill of exchange. 
Fr >m which it anpears, that reciprocal and equal debts 
only can be acqtit ed by them. 

When it therefore happens, that the reciprocal debts 
of London and Paris (to ufe the fame example) are 


not equal, there ariies a balance on one fide. Suppr.fc Exchange 

London to owe Paris a balance, value roo 1 . How can -*— 

this be paid ? Anfwer, It may either be done with or 
without the intervention of a bill. 

With a bill, if an exchanger, finding a demand for 
a bill upon Paris for the value of 100 1 . when Paris 
owes no more to London, fends tool, to his correfpon- 
dentat Paris in coin, at the expenfe (fuppofe) of 1 ]. 
and then, having become creditor on Paris, he can 
give a bill for the value of 1001. upon his being repaid 
his expenfe, and paid for his rilk and trouble. 

Or it may be paid without a bill', if the London 
debtor fends the coin himfclf to his Paris creditor, with¬ 
out employing an exchanger. 

This lalt examplefhows of what little ufe bills are in 
the payment of balances. As far as the debts are equal, 
nothing can be more ufcful than bills of exchange ; but 
the more they are ufeful in this eafy way of bufmefs, the 
lels profit there is to any perfon to make a trade of ex¬ 
change, when he is not liimfelf concerned either as 
debtor or creditor. 

When merchants have occafion to draw and remit 
bills for the liquidation of their own debts, atftive and 
paffive, in diftant parts, they meet upon’Cbange ; where 
to purfue the former example, the creditors upon Paris, 
when they want money for bills, look out for thofe who 
are debtors to it. The debtors to Paris again, when 
they want bills for money, feek for thofe who are cre¬ 
ditors upon it. 

This market is conftantly attended by brokers, who 
relieve the merchant of the trouble of fearching for 
thofe he wants. To the broker everyone communi¬ 
cates his wants, fo far as he finds it prudent; and by 
going about among all the merchants, the bioker dif- 
covers the fide upon which the greater demand lies, 
for money or for bills. 

He who is the demander in any bargain, has con¬ 
ftantly the difadvantage in dealing with him of whom 
he demands. This is no where fo mnch the cafe as in 
exchange, and renders fecrecy very effential to indivi¬ 
duals among the merchants. If the London mei chants 
want to pay their debts to Paris, when there is a ba¬ 
lance againft London, it is their intereft to conceal 
their debts, and efpecially the neceflity they may be 
under to pay them ; from the fear that thofe who are 
creditors upon Paris would demand too high a price 
for the exchange over and above par. 

On the other hand, thofe who are creditors upon 
Paris, when Paris owes a balance to London, are as 
careful in concealing what is owing to them by Paris, 
from the fear that thofe who are debtors to Paris would 
avail themfelvesof the competition among the Paris cre¬ 
ditors, in order to obtain bills for their money, below 
the value of them, when at par. A creditor upon Pa¬ 
ris, who is greatly preffed for money at London, will 
willingly abate fomething of his debt, in order to get 
one wno will give him money for it. 

From the operation carried on among merchants up- 
on’Change, we may difeover the confi quence of their 
feparate and jarring inrerefts. They are conftantly in- 
terefted in the ftate of the balance. Thofe who are 
creditors on Paris, fear the balance due to London ; 
thofe who are debtors to Pari=, dread a balance due 
to Paris. The intereft of the firft is to diffemble what 
they fear; that of the laft, to exaggerate what they 

Villi 
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Exchange, wifli. The brokers are thofe who determine the courfe 

“■-v-' of the day ; and the moft intelligent merchants are 

thofe who difpatch their bufinefs before the fadt is 
known. 

Now, how is trade in general interefted in the quef- 
tion. Who fliall outwit, and who fhall be outwitted, 
in this complicated operation of exchange among mer¬ 
chants ? 

The intereftof trade and of the nation is principal¬ 
ly concerned in the proper method of paying and re¬ 
ceiving the balances. It is alfo concerned in preferv- 
ing a juft equality of profit and lofs among all the 
merchants, relative to the real ftate of the balance. 
Unequal competition among men engaged in the fame 
purfuit, conftantly draws along with it bad confequen- 
ces to the general undertaking ; and fecrecy in trade 
will be found, upon examination, to be much more ufe- 
ful to merchants in their private capacity, than to the 
trade they are carrying on. 

Merchants endeavour to fimplify their bufinefs as 
much as poflible; and commit to brokers many opera¬ 
tions which require no peculiar talents to execute. This 
of exchange is of fuch a nature, that it is hardly pof- 
fible for a merchant to carry on the bufinefsof his bills, 
without their afliftance, upon many occafions. When 
merchants come upon ’Change, they are fo full of fear 
and jealoufies, that they will not open themfelves to one 
another, left they fhould difcover what they want to 
conceal. The broker is a confidential man, in fome de¬ 
gree, between parties, and brings them together. 

Befides the merchants who circulate among them¬ 
felves their reciprocal debts and credits arifing from 
their importation and exportation of gceds, thereisan- 
other fet of merchants who deal in exchange j which 
is the importation and exportation of money and bills. 

Were there never any balance on the trade of na¬ 
tions, exchangers and brokers would find little employ¬ 
ment : reciprocal and equal debts would eafily be tranf- 
adted openly between the parties themfelves. No man 
feigns and diffembles, except when he thinks he has an 
intereft in fo doing. 

But when balances come to be paid, exchange be¬ 
comes intricate ; and merchants are fo much employed 
in particular branches of bufinefs, that they are obliged 
to leave the liquidation of their debts to a particular fet 
of men, who make it turn out to the beft advantage to 
themfelves. 


Whenever a balance is to be paid, that payment cofts. Exchange. 

as we have feen, an additional expence to thofe of the - -- 

place who owe it, over and above the value of the debt. 

If, therefore, this expence be a lofs to the trading 
man, he mull either be repaid this lofs by thofe whom 
he ferves, that is, by the nation ; or the trade he car¬ 
ries on will become lefs profitable. 

Every one will agree, that the expence of high ex¬ 
change upon paying a balance is a lofs to a people, 
no way to be compenfated by the advantages they reap 
from enriching the few individuals among them who 
gain by contriving methods to pay it off; and if an ar¬ 
gument is neceffary to prove this propofition, it may 
be drawn from this principle, viz. whateverrenders the 
profit upon trade precarious or uncertain, is a lofs to 
trade in general: this lofs is the confequence of high 
exchange; and although a profit does refult from it 
upon one branch of trade, the exchange-bufinefs, yet 
that cannot compenfate the lofs upon every other. 

We may, therefore, here repeat what we have faid 
above, that the more difficulty is found in paying a ba¬ 
lance, the greater is the lofs to a nation. 

The Courfe of Exchange. 

The courfe of exchange is the current price betwixt 
two places, which is always fln&uating and unfettled, 
being fometimes above and fometimes below par, ac¬ 
cording to the circumftances of trade. 

When the courfe of exchange rifes above, par, the 
country where it rifes may conclude for certain, that 
the balance of trade runs againft them. The truth of 
this will appear, if we fuppofe Britain to import from 
any foreign place goods to the value of ioo,oool. at 
par, and export only to the value of 8o,oool. In this 
cafe, bills on the faid foreign place will be fearcc in 
Britain, and confequently will rife in value; and after 
the 8o,oool- is paid, bills muft be procured from other 
places at a high rate to pay the remainder, fo that per¬ 
haps 120,cool, may be paid for bilis to difeharge a debt 
of ioo,oool. 

Though the courfe of exchange be in a perpetual 
flux, and rifes or falls according to the circumftances of 
trade ; yet the exchanges of London, Holland, Ham¬ 
burgh, and Venice, in a great meafure regulate thofe 
of all other places in Europe. 


I. Exchange with Holland. 

MONEY-TABLE. 


8 Pennings, or 2 duytes, 
2 Groats, or 16 pennings, 
6 Stivers, or 12 pence, 

20 Schillings, 

20 Stivers, or 40 pence, 

6 Guilders, or florins, 

24 Guilders, or florins, 


Par in Sterling. 

s. 

d. 

1 groat or penny ~ 

0 

0 54 

1 ftiver — 

0 

1.09 

1 fchilling =: 

0 

6.56 

1 pound Flemiffi = 

10 

11.18 

1 gilder or florin = 

1 

9.86 

I pound Flemiffi = 

10 

11.18 

1 rix dollar = 

4 

6;66. 


In Holland there are two forts of money, bank and 
current. The bank Is reckoned good fecurity; de¬ 
mands on the bank arc readily anfwered ; and hence 
bank money is generally rated from 3 to 6 per cent. 

2 


better than the current. The difference between the- 
bank and current money is called the agio.. 

Bills on Holland are always drawn in bank-money; 
and if accounts be fent over from Holland to Britain in 

current; 



Exchange. 
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current money, the Britifh merchant pays thefe accounts 
by bills, and ill this cafe has the benefit of the trio. 

Pros. I. To reduce bank-money to current money. 

Rule. As ioo to 100+agio, fo the given guilders 
to the anfvver. 

Ex amp. What will 2210 guilders in bank-money a- 
Hionnt to in Holland currency, the agio being 34 per cent? 
Guild. 

2210 
825 


E 


As 100 
8 


*° 3 i 

8 


800 825 IIOJO 

4420 
17680 


-Guild. ft. fen. 
8|oo) 18232150(2279 1 4.cur. 

16 ... 20 


In Amflerdam, Rotterdam, idu!dleburgh>&c. books ExchanjfW 
and accounts at e kept by'lome in guilders flivers and 
pennings, and by others in pounds fhillings and pence 
Flemifli. 

Britain gives il. Sterling for an uncertain number 
of fhiliings and pence Flemifh. The par is il. Ster¬ 
ling for 36.59s. Flemifh; that is 1 1 . 16 s. 7.08 d. 

Flemifh. 

When the Flemifh rate rifes above par; Britaingains 
and Holland lofes by the exchange, and v'tceverfa. 

Sterling money is changed into Flemifli, by faying, 

As r 1 . -Sterling to the given rate, 

So is the given Sterling to the Flemifh fought. 

Or, the Flemifli money may becafl up by praftice. 

Dutch money, whether pounds, fhillings, pence Fle¬ 
mifh, or guilders, flivers, pennings, may be changed 
into Sterling, by faying. 

As the given rate to 1 1 . Sterling, 

So the given Dutch to the Sterling fought. 


22 io|oo( 
16 8 


63 2 

56 16 

72 32 
72 32 

Or, by pra&ice, 
50)2210 

44.2 ~ 2 per cent. 

22.1 ~ 1 per cent. 

7.7625 zn \ per cent. 


2279.0625 

If the agio only be required, make the agio the 
middle term, thus: 

Guil. ft. pen. 

As 100 : 3* : : 2210 : 69 1 4agio. Or, work 

by practice, as above. 

Prob. II. To reduce current money to bank-money . 


Example, i. A merchant in Britain draws on Am- 
fterdam for 782 1 . Sterling : How many pounds Fle¬ 
mifh, and how many guilders, will that amount to, ex¬ 
change at 34s. 8d./er pound Sterling ! 


L. s. d. L. 
If 1 : 34 8 : : 782 
12 

416 

782 

832 

3328 

2912 


12)325312 

- d. 

2|o) 27I0|9 4 


L. 1355 9 4 Flem. 


Decimally. 

L. s. L. 
If 1 : 34.6 : : 782 
782 

693 

27733 

242666 


2)0)271019.3 


L. 1355 9 4 Flem. 


Rule. As 100+agio to 100, fo the given guilders 
to the anfwer. 

Example. What will 2279 guilders 1 /liver 4 pen¬ 
nings, Holland currency, amount to in bank-money, 
the aigo being 3| per cent ? 

Guild. Guild. Guild, ft. pen. 

As 103' : ioo : ; 2279 I 4 


8 

8 

20 

825 

800 

45581 

20 


16 

16500 


273490 

16 


45581 


IOS.—4 

4 s . —T 
8d.= i 


By pra&ice. 

/>. j 

782 

39 1 
156 ! 
26 : 


d. 


14s. 

8d. = * 


Or thus: 
L. 
782 
5 47 
26 


e. d. 


, I 3 J 5 5 4 FI. 

1 1 355 9 4^-| j 

Multiply the Flemifli pounds and fhillings by 6, and 
the prcduift will be guilders and flivers ; and if there 
be any pence, multiply them by 8 for pennings ; or, 
divide the Flemifh pence by 40, and the quot will be 
guilders, and the half of the remainder, if there be any, 
will be flivers, and one penny odd will be half a fliver, 
•or 8 pennings, as follows: 


990 729300 

165 800 


8)264|oco 8)5834401000 

3)33 3 ) 72930 Guild, 

il 11)24310(2210 bank. 


L. s. d. 

* 3.55 9 4 Flem.pence. 

6 4 |o )32 53i|2(;2nrw. 

Guild. 8 io ,2 16 ftiv. Guild. 8132 1 Sftiv. 

*. Change 591 1 . 5s. Flemifh into Sterling money, , 
exchange at 37s. 6d. Flemifh per 1 . Sterling. 

i 
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Flem. Ster. Flem. 
S, d. F* F. S 

If 37 6 : i :: 59 r 5 


1 


E X C 


20 


5)75 

4 ) 1 * 

3 


1102 J 
2 

3 ) 236$0 
S> 4730 

3 ) 946 


The agio 1 at Hamburgh runs between 20 ini 40 Exchange. 
percent. All bills are paid in bank-money. v—■* 

Hamburgh exchanges with Britain by giving an urn- 
certain number of Schillings and groots Flemifh for the 
pound Sterling. The groot or penny Flemifh here, as 
alfo at Antwerp, is worth *| of a penny Sterling ; and 
fei fomething better than in Holland, where it is only 


•/Ad- Sterling. 

6 Phennings 
6 Schilling-lubs 
1 Schilliug-lub 
1 Mark 
74 Marks 


make 


Flemjh. 
x groot or penny 

1 Schilling 

2 pence or groots 
32 pence or groots 

1 pound. 


L. s. d. 315-4 

An/. 315 5 8 Ster. 

Decimally. 

S)L. L. 5 ) F. 

If 1.875 ; i :: 391.23 

3) .273 5)118.23 

S) '. 07 J 5) 23.65 

.013 .OJ 5) 4 . 73 ( 3 I 3.3 

45 

23 

13 

80 

75 

50 

45 


Holland exchanges with other nations as follows, 
viz. with 

f Flern. d. 

e 66t 


54 

1094 

50 

93 

100 

100 

120 

74 f 

136 

102 


Hamburgh, on the dollar, 

France, on the crown, 

Spain, on the ducat, 

Portugal, on the crufade, 

Venice, on the ducat, 

Genoa, on the pezzo, 

Leghorn, on the piaftre, 

Florence, on the crown, 

Naples, on the-ducat 
Rome, on the crown, 

Milan, on the ducat, 

Bologna,- on the dollar, 

Exchange between Britain and Antwerp, as alfo the 
Aultrian Netherlands, is.negotiated the fame way as 
with Holland; only the par is fomewhat different, as 
will be defcribed in article 2d, following. 

II. Exchange with Hamburgh. 

Money-table. 

Par in Sterling , 

] C'l fchilling-lub 
I u | 1 mark 
1 dollar 

j 5 | 1 rixdollar 
J Li ducat 

Books and accounts are kept at the bank, and by 
moll people in the city, in marks, fchilling-lubs, and 
phennings; but tome keep them in pounds, fchillings,, 
and groots Flemifli. 

VOL. VII. 


’ The par with Hamburgh, and alfo with Antwerp, 
is 33s. 6|d. Flemilh for 1 1 . Sterling. 

Examples, i. How many marks muft be received 
at Hamburgh for 303 1 . Sterling, exchange at 33s. 3 d. 
Flemifli per 1 . Sterling ? 

L. s . d. F . 

If 1 : 33 3 :: 300 
12 

423 

300 

- M. fch. 

32)126900(3965 10 
96 • • • 

309 

288 

2io 

I92 

180 

160 

(20) 

16 

)320 

32 

15 * 

Decimally. 

Flem. s. Marks. Flern. s. 

If 20 : 7-5 33.25 

4 J x -5 r. 35.25 
1-5 


12 Phennings 
16 Schilling-lubs 

2 Marks 

3 Marks 
6i Marks 


s. 

— o 

— I 

= 3 
= 4 
= 9 


d. 

n 

6 

o 

6 

44 - 


Marks in 1 1 . Sterling 


17625 

3525 

4)52.875 

13.2x875 

30a 


Marks in 300I. Sterling 3965.62500 

16 

3750 

625* 


Schilling-lubs xo.ooo 
G 


st. How 
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Exchange. 2. How much Sterling money will a bill of 3965 
mark 10 fchilling-lubs amount to, exchange at 35s. 3d. 
Flemilh per pound Sterling J 


E X C 


FI. s. 
It 3J 
12 

423 


d. 

3 


L.St. 

1 :: 


Mks. 

3965 

32 


fch. 

10 

2 

2od. 


If you work decimally, fay, 

Cr. d. Ster. Cr. d. Ster. 

As 1 : 31.625 :: 1978.416 : 62567.427083 
2. How many French livres will L. 121 : 18 ! 
Sterling amount to, exchange at 32|d. per crown ? 


d. 

If 324 


7930 
11897 

423)126900(3001. Her. 

1269 

Decimally. 

4 : 1.5 - 35-25 

_ 1-5 

17625 

2225 

4)52.875(13,21875 
13.21875)3965.62500(3001. Iter. 
3965625 


Liv. 

3 

8 


263 _ 

24 


L . r. d. 

: 12T 18 6 

20 

2438 

12 

29262 

24 


117048 

58524 

- Liv. fols. den. 

263)702288(2670 5 11 

Rem. (78=5 fols it deniers. 


III. Exchange with France. 


Money-table. 

Par in Ster. s. d, 
12 Deniers(p f 1 fol = o oJ{. 

20 Sols C make ^ 1 livre =09! 

3 Livres j £ 1 crown ~ 2 Si 


At Paris, Rouen, Lyons, &c. books and accounts 
are kept in livres, fols, and deniers; and the exchange 
with Britain is on the crown, or ecu, of 3 livres, or 60 
fols Tournois. Britain gives for the crown an uncer¬ 
tain number of pence commonly between 30 and 34, 
the par, as mentioned above, being 29id. 

Example, i. What fterling money muft be paid in 
London to receive in Paris 1978 crowns 25 fols, ex¬ 
change at 3i|d. per crown ? 

Sols. d. Cr. fols. 

If 63 : 314 : : 1978 25 

- 60 

253 --* 

118705 

253 

356115 

593525 

23741 ° 

6)0)300323615 Rem. 

8)500539 J> 

12)62567 *ir 


IV. Exchange with Portugal. 

Money-table. 

Par. in Ster. s. d. j. 

1 ree =00 0.2-7 
400 rees ? . C x crufade = 2 3 

1000 rees 5 maKC £ 1 millree =5 74 

In Lifbon, Oporto, &c. books and accounts are 
generally kept in rees and millrees ; and the millrees 
are diftinguiflied from the rees by a mark fet between 
them thus, 485 372 ; that is, 485 millrees and 375 

rees. 

Britain, as well as other nations, exchanges with 
Portugal on the millree ; the par, as in the table, be¬ 
ing 674 Sterling. The courfe with Britain runs from 
63d. to68d. Sterling per millree. 

Example, i. How much Sterling money will pay 


a bill of 827 ¥ 

160 rees, exchange i 

it 634d. Sterling 

per millree ? 




Rees. 

d. 

Rees. 


If 1000 

: 634 : 

: 827.160 


8 


5°7 


8000 

5 ° 7 

579012 




413580 





Rem. 


8000)419370.120 

1 


12 

) 52421 — 

5 d' 


2l<o)52i|3 13 


L.260 13 1 Anf. 
By Practice. 

Cr. Sols. 

1978 25, at 314 
d. - 


3° - i 

247 

s 

0 

d. 


12 

7 

3 

6 a=i 

" j — 1 
■g—T-5 

1 

0 

n 

3 =t’t 

Sols 20 = 4 

0 

0 

I°4r 

a —1 

S = i 

0 

0 

2V 

1 — 1 


20) 4368 — 8s. 

L.218 8 Si dnj. 

By Practice. 

Rees. 

827.160, at 63|d. 


206.790 

10.3395 

.861625 

.4308125 


The 


Exchange. 

■--—- 


260 13 ni 


218.4219375 



E X C Is ■ 

Exchange. The rees being thoufandth-parts of the millrees, are 
* v -annexed to the integer, and the operation proceeds ex¬ 

actly as in decimals. 

2. How many rees of Portugal will 500 1 . Sterling 
amount to, exchange at 5s. 4|d. per millree ? 

d. Rees. L. 

1000 :: 500 
8 20 


] 


E X C 


tf 641 

sn 


8000 


10000 

12 

X20000 

8000 


Rees. 


517)960000000(1856.866 Anf. 
V. Exchange with Spain. 


d. PiaftL. s. d. 


If 38 } 

307 

2 

614 


6918 

12 

83024 

l6 

498149 

83024 


345 18 8 .'y 
20 

614(1328389(2163 piaftres. 


Carr, up 1328389 


Piafl. Rials. 
Anf. 2163 4 


1228 ■ 


1003 

614 

3898 

3684 

2149 

1842 

307 

8 


614)2456(4 rials. 
2456 


Money-table. 

Par in Sterl. s. d. 

35 merVadiesC C 1 rial — o 5| 

8 rials d make^ 1 piaftre =3 7 

375 mervadies£ £ t ducat =4 iil 

In Madrid, Bilboa, Cadiz, Malaga, Seville, and moll 
of the principal places, books and accounts are kept in 
pialtres, called alfo dollars, rials, and mervadies ; and 
they exchange with Britain generally on the piaftre, 
and fometimes on the ducat. The courfe runs from 
35 d. to 45 d. Sterling for a piaftre or dollar of 8 
rials. 


Examp. i. London imports from Cadiz geods to 
the value of 2163 piaftres and 4 rials : How much 
Sterling will this amount to, exchange at 38-Id. Ster¬ 
ling per piaftre ? 




Piafl . 

Rials . 



2163 

4, at 3i|d. 

d . 


—..- 



24 

- ~TS' 

216 

6 


12 

1 7 

108 

3 


2 

— i 

18 

0 

6 

a 

1‘ 

= s 

2 

5 


r 

— r 

I 

2 

6| 



' 34 S 

17 

*4 




1 

7 tV 


h . 345 

18 

$ 

•.ho 

1" 

00 


d. 

38» each. 

*94 


2. London remits to Cadiz 3451.18s. 8 7 ^d. How 
much Spanilh money will this amount to, exchange at 
38|d. Sterling per piaftre ? 


VI. Exchange with Venice. 
MoNEf-TABLE. 


Soldi 


Si 

24 Gros 


^make|* 


gros 

ducat=50^d. Sterling. 

The money of Venice is of three forts, viz. two of 
bank money, and the picoli money. One of the banks 
deals in banco money, and the other in banco current. 
The bank money is 20 per cent, better than the banco 
current, and the banco current 20 per cent, better than 
the picoli money. Exchanges are always negociated 
by the ducat banco, the par being 4s. 2id. Sterling,ns 
in the table. . 

Though the ducat be commonly divided into 24 
gros, yet bankers and negotiators, for facility of com¬ 
putation, ufuaily divide it as follows, and keep their 
books and accounts accordingly. 

12 Deniersd’or 7 1 

20 Sols d’or 5 mal 

The courfe of exchange is from 45d.’to J5d. Ster¬ 
ling per ducat. 

Examp. i. How much Sterling money is equal to 
1459 ducats 18 fols x denier, bank-moijey of Venice, 


fol d’or 

1 ducat=5o^d. Sterling. 


Due. 

Ifl : 


d. 

SH 


Due. fol. den. 
1459 x8 1 
SH 


2918 

7295 

75868 
= 7291 
= 364! 

769621 

47 | 



d. 

Sols. 
io = i 

521 

26| 

5 = i 

>3 i 

2 = 4 

Si 

1=# 

24 

den. 1 

©I 


rate. 


471 


Rem. 
i2)77oio(6d. 

2|°)64i|7(i7s. 


1. 320 17 


6 Sterling. 
G % 


Anf, 


Exchange, 


2. How 



h-.ebtn gt , 

' - i-hl— . J 


? 


E X C l s % 

2 . How many ducats at Venice are equal to 3S j 1 . 
12 8 . 6d. Sterling, exchange at 4s. 4d. per due.-. ? 

L. Due. L. 

If .216 : 1 :: 385.625 
.216)385,625 
21 385.625 
—— Due. 

195)347062. 5 (i 779 - 8 A ; nf . 

* 9 * 


] E X C 

Exchange money is induced to lire-money, by being Exchange, 
multiplied by 5*, as follows : " 


/ ez. foldi. 

Decimally. 

339° 16 

3500.8 

5 * 

5-75 

16954 0 

169540 

4 22 1695 8 

237356 

f 22 847 14 

169540 


1520 

1365 


1556 

1365 


1912 
1.7 55 


1571 

1560 



Bank-money is reduced to current money, by allow¬ 
ing for the agio, as was done in exchange with Hol¬ 
land 5 viz. fay, As 100 to 120, or as 10 to 12, or as 
5 to 6, fo the given bank-money to the current fought. 
And current money is reduced to bank-money by re¬ 
verting the operation. And in like manner may picoli- 
money be reduced to current or to bank money, and 
the contrary. 

100 ducats banco of Venice. 

In Leghorn=73 pezzos I In Lucca 22 77 crowns 
In Rome 22684 crowns | In Francfortmi 394florins. 

VII. Exchange with Genoa. 

Money-table. 

12 Denari 7 , C 1 foldi s. d. 

20 Soldi j ma e £ 1 pezzo 224 6 Sterling. 

Books and accounts are generally kept in pezzos, 
foldi, and denari: but forne keep them in lires, foldi, 
and denari; and 12 fuch denari make x foldi, and 20 
foldi make 1 lire. 

The pezzo of exchange is equal to 5f lires; and, 
confequently, exchange-money is 51 times better than 
the lire money. The courfe of exchange runs from 
47 d. to 58 d. Sterling per pezzo. 

Examp. How much Sterling money is equivalent 
to 3390 pezzos 16 foldi of Genoa, exchange at 5i|d. 
Sterling per pezzo ? 

Soldi, d. Pez. Soldi. 

If 20 : 51J :: 3396 16 

8 - 20 

160 67816 

415 


339080 

67816 

271264 

•- d. L. s. d. 

160)28143640(17589712273218 if 
If Sterling money be given, it may be reduced or 
changed into pezzos of Genoa, by;reverting the former 
operation. 


Lires 19497 2 / Lires 19497.100 
And lire-money is reduced to exchange-money by 
dividing it by 54. 

In Milan, t crown 22 80 
In Naples, 1 ducat 2: 86 
In Leghorn, 1 piatire 2= 20 

In Sicily, 1 crown 22 127J 
VIII. Exchange with Leghorn. 


Money-table. 

12 Denari 1 . C 1 foldi /. d. 

20 Soldi J X 1 piatire 22 -4 6 Sterl. 

Books and accounts are kept in piaflres, foldi, and 
denari. The piatire here contitis of 8 lires, and the 
lire con wins 20 foldi, and the foldi 12 denari, and 
confequently exchange-money is 6 times better than 
lire money. The courfe of exchange is from 47d. to 
58 d. Storlingper piatire. 

Example. What is the Sterling value of 731 pi- 
atires, at 554 each ? 


d. 


731 piaftres, at 554 d. 


4 or 48 

6 


1 



146 4 

r8 5 6 
4 n 44 


L. 169 o iof Jnf. 

Sterling-money is reduced to money of Leghorn, by 
reverting the former operation; and exchange-money 
is reduced to lire-money by multiplying by 6, and lire- 
money to exchange-money by dividing by 6. 

100 piaftres of Leghorn are 
In Naples 22 134 ducats | In Geneva 2:1851 crowds 
Soldi of Leghorn. 

In Sicily, 1 crown 22 1334 
In Sardinia, 1 dollar 22 95* 

The above are the chief places in Europe with which 
Britain exchanges dire&ly ; the exchanges with other 
places are generally made by bills on Hamhurgb, Hol¬ 
land, or Venice. We fttall here, however, fubjoin the 
par of exchange betwixt Britain and moil of the other 
places .in Europe with which (he has any commercial 
intercourfe. 


Rome, 

Par 

X 

in Sterling L. s. 
crown 22 6 

d. 

I| 

Naples, 

I 

ducat 

= 3 

4i 

Florence, 

I 

crown 22 5 

4 | 

Milan, 

I 

ducat 

= 4 

7 

Bologna, 

I 

dollar 2: 4 

3 

Sicily, 

I 

crown 

= 5 

0 

Vienna, 

I 

rixdollar 22 4 

8 

Augfburgb, 

I 

florin 

= 3 

14 

Francfort, 

I 

florin 

= 3 

0 

Bremen, 

I 

rixdollar 22 3 

6 

Breilau, 

I 

rixdollar 22 3 

3 


Berlin, 



Exchange. 



E 

x c 


p* 


Par in Sterling 

L. s. 

d. 

Berlin, 

I 

rixdollar = 

4 

0 

Sretin, 

I 

mark — 

1 

6 

Ernbden, 

I 

rixdollar 

3 

6 

Bolfenna, 

r 

rixdollar = 

3 

8 

Dantzic, 


florins 2: 

1 0 

0 

Stockholm, 

34 ? 

dollars = 

1 0 

0 

Ruflia, 

1 

ruble = 

4 

S 

Turkey, 

1 

afper = 

4 

6 


The following places, viz. Switzerland, Nurem- 
burgh, Leipfic, Drefden, Oftabnrgh, Brunfwic, Co- 
logn, Leige, Strafburgh, Cracow, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Riga, Revil, Narva* exchange with Britain, 
when diredt exchange is made, upon the rixdollar, the 
par being 4 s. 6 d. Sterling. 

IX. Exchange -with America and the Wejl Indies. 


S3 J E X C 

X. Exchange with Ireland, 

At Dublin, and all over Ireland, books and accounts 
afe kept in pounds, (hillings, and pence, as in Britain >• 
and they exchange on the 100 1 . Sterling. 

The par of one (hilling Sterling is one (hilling and 
one penny Irifh 5 and fo the par of 100 1 . Sterling is 
io 81 . 6 s. 8d. Irifh- The courfe of exchange runs 
from 6 to 15 percent. 

Examp. i. London remits to Dublin 586 1 . 10 s„ 
Sterling: How much Irifh money will that amount to,, 
exchange at 94 per cent P 

L. 

If 100 : 1094; ; 586.5- 
8 877 




In North America and the Weft Indies, accounts as 
in Britain, are kept in pounds, (hillings, and pence. In 
N. America formerly they Jiad few coins circulating a- 
mong them, and on that apcount had been obliged to 
fubftit ute a paper-currency for a medium of their com¬ 
merce; which having no imrinfic value, was fubjedled to 
many difad vantages, and generally fuffered a great dif- 
count. In the Weft Indies coins are more frequent, 
owing to their commercial intercourfe with the Spa- 
ni(h fettlements. 

Exchange betwixt Britain and America, or the Weft 
■ Indies, may be computed as in the following examples : 

1. The neat proceeds of a cargo from Britain to 
Bofton amoutft 108451. 17s. 6d. currency: How 
much is that In Sterling money, exchange at 80 per 
cent ? 

If 180 : 100 

18 : 10 L. s. d. 

9 : s:: 845 17 6 
5 


800 : 877 41055 

41055 
46920 


800)514360.5 


642.950625 
Anf. 642 1 . 19 s. Irifh. 
By pra&ice. 

586.5 

p. cent. 

10 = T * T I 58.65 
2 zz 4. [ ir.73 fub. 



46.92 
5.865 
2.9325 
• 73312 5 


9 i 


56.450625 add. 


9)4229 7 6 

L. 469 18 74 Ster. Anf. 

2. Bofton remits to Britain a bill of 469 1 .. 18 s. 
7^d. Sterling ; How much currency was paid for the 
bill at Bofton, exchange at 80 per cent ? 

If 100 : 180 L. s. d. 

5: 9:: 469 18 74 

9 


5)4229 7 6 

845 17 6 currency. Anf. 
3. How much Sterling-money will 1780 1 . Jamaica 
currency amount to, exchange at 40 per cent? 


If 140 : 

100 


14 : 

10 

L. 

7 : 

5 : 

: 1780 



S 



7)8900 


- s. d. 

1271 8 64 Ster. Arif. 

Bills of exchange from America, the rate being high, 
is an expenfive way of remitting money to Britain: and 
therefore merchants in Britain generally choole to 
have the debts d ie to them remitted home in fugar, 
rum, or other produce. 


' 642.950625 

2. How much Sterling will 625 1 . Irifh amount to, 
exchange at 104 per cent. ? 

If xi04 : 100 :: 625 
8 800 

— ■——■- "L. s. d. 

883 800 883)500000(566 5 04 Ster- Anf. 

XI. Exchange betwixt London and other places in 
Britain. 


The feveral towns in Britain exchange with Lon¬ 
don for a fmall premium in favour of London; fuch 
as, r, ii, &. per cent. The premium is more or lefs, 
according to the demand for bills ? 

Examp. Edinburgh draws on London for 860I. ex¬ 
change at 14 per cent : How much money mull be paiJ 
at Edinburgh for the bill ? 

^ • 

IS60 


per cent. 

I -o' o' 

1 1 

f - 


8 12 
2 3 

1 16 


11 16 6 premium. 


J871 16 6 paid for the bill. 

To 


/ 
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Sxehtr.ge. To avod paying the premianij it is an ufual prac- 
' *—tice to take the bill payable at London a certain num¬ 

ber of days afterdate; and in this way of doing, 73 
days is equivalent to 1 per cent 

XII. Arbitration of Exchanges. 

THEcourfe of exchange betwixt nation and nation, 
naturally rifes or falls according as the circumftaiices 
and balance of trade happen to vary. Now, to draw up¬ 
on and remit to foreign places, in this fluctuating ftate 
of exchange, in the way that will turn out molt profit¬ 
able, is the defign of arbitration. Which is either 
fimpie or compound. 

I. Simple Arbitration. 

In Ample arbitration the rates or prices of exchange 
from one place to other two are given; whereby is 
found the correfpondent price between the faid two 
places, called the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration : 
and hence is derived a method of drawing and remit¬ 
ting to the beft advantage. 

Examp. i. If exchange from London to Arnfter- 
dsin be 33 s. 9 d. per pound Sterling ; and if exchange 
from Loudon to Paris be 32 A. per crown ; what mull 
be the rate of exchange from Amfterdam to Paris, in 
order to be put on a par with the other two i 

Seer. Flem. Ster. 
s. s. d. d. 

If 2C : 33 9 : ; 32 
12 12 


240 405 

32 

810 

1215 


240)12960)54 d. Flem .per crown. Anf 

2. If exchange from Paris to London be 32d. Ster¬ 
ling per crown ; and if exchange from Paris to Amfter¬ 
dam be 546. Flemifh per crown • what mnftbe the rate 
of exchange between London and Amfterdam, in order 
to be on a par with the other two i 

Ster. Flem. Ster. 
d. d. d. 

If 32 : 54 : : 240 

240 


216 

108 

---12) s. d. 

32)12960(405 (33 9 Flem./rr 1 . Ster. Anf. 

From thefe operations it appears, that if any fum of 
money be remitted, at the rates of exchange mention¬ 
ed, from any one of the three places to the fecond, and 
from the fecond to the third, again from the third 
to the firft, the him fo remitted will come home entire, 
without increafe or diminution. 

From the par of arbitration thus found, and the 
courfe of exchange given, is deduced a method of 
drawing and remitting to advantage, as ia the follow¬ 
ing example. 


54 ] E X C 

3. If exchange from London to Paris be 32d. Sterling Exchange. 

per crown, and to Amfterdam 405 d. Flemifh/w pound - * 

Sterling ; and if, by advice from Holland to France, 
the courfe of exchange between Paris and Amfterdam 
is fallen to 52 d. Flemilh per crown ; what may be 
gained per cent, by drawing on Paris, and remitting to 
Amfterdam ? 

The par of arbitration between Paris and Amfter¬ 
dam in this cafe, by Ex. x. is 54 d. Flemilh per crown. 

Work as under. 

d. St. Cr. L. St. Cr. 

If 32 : r : : 100 : 750 debit at Paris 

Cr. d.Fl C. d.Fl. 

If r : 52 : : 750 : 39000 credit at Amfterdam. 

d.Fl. L. St. d. FI. L. s. d. Ster. 

If 405 : 1:: 39000 : 96 5 ir^be remitted. 

100 


3 14 °T 

But if the courfe of exchange between Paris and 
Amfterdam, inftead of falling below, rife above the 
par of arbitration, fuppofe to 56 d. Flemifh per crown ; 
in this cafe, if you propofe to gain by the negociation, 
you rnuft draw on Amderftam, and remit to Paris. 
'The computation follows. 

L.St. d.Fl. L. St d.Fl 

If 1 ; 405 :: 100 : 40500 debit at Amfterdam. 
d. FI. Cr. d.F. Cr. 

If 56 : 1 :: 40500 : 723^ credit at Paris. 

Cr. d.St. Cr. L. s. d. Ster. 

If 1 i 32 : : 723: 96 8 6‘ to be remitted. 

100 


3 11 SJ gained per cent. 

Innegociations of this fort, a fum; for remittance is 
afforded out of the fum you receive for the draught : 
and your credit at the one foreign place pays your debt 
at the other. 

IL Compound Arbitration. 

In compound arbitration the rate or price of ex¬ 
change between three, four, or more places, is given, 
in order to find how much a remittance palling through 
them all will amount to at the laft place ; or to find 
the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration, between the 
firft place and the laft. And this may be done by the 
following 

Rules. I. Diftinguifh the given rates or prices in¬ 
to antecedent* and confequents ; place the antecedents 
in one column, and the confequents in another on the 
right, fronting one another by way of equation. 

II. The firft antecedent, and the laft conieqnent to 
which an antecedent is required, muft always be of the 
fame kind. 

III. The fecond antecedent muft be of the fame 
kind with the firft confequenr, and the third antece¬ 
dent of the fame kind with the fecond confequent, &c. 

IV. If to any of the numbers a fraction be annexed, 
both the antecedent and its confequent mnftbe multi¬ 
plied into the denominator. 

V. To facilitate the operation, terms that happen to 
be equal or the fame in both columns, may be dropped 
or rejected, and other terms may be abridged, 

I » 
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Exchange. VI. Multiply the antecedents continually foradivifor, 

--and the confequents continually for a dividend, and the 

quot will be the anfwer or antecedent required. 

Examp. i. If London remit 1000I. Sterling to 
Spain, by way of Holland, at 35 s. Flemilhpound 
Sterling; thence to France, at 58 d. Flemilh per crown; 
thence to Venice, at too crowns per 60 ducats; and 
thence to Spain, at 360mervadies/er ducat; how many 
piaftres, of 272 mervadies, will the 1000I. Sterling 
amount to in Spain ? 

Antecedents, Confequents. Abridged. 

1 1 . Sterling = 35 s. or 420 d. FI. 1=210 

58 d. Flemilh = 1 crown France 29= t 

loocrowns Frances 60 ducats Venice 1= ;o 

1 ducat Venice = 36omervadiesSpain 1= 45 
272 mervadies = I piaftre 17= t 

How many piaftres=toool. Sterling = 10 

In order to abridge the terms, divide 58 and 420 
by 2, and you have the new antecedent 29, and the 
new confequent 210 ; rejedb two ciphers in too and 
rooo ; divide 272 and 360 by 8, and you have 34 
and 45 ; divide 34 and 60 by 2, and you have 17 and 
39 ; and the whole will hand abridged as above. 

Then, 29x17—493 divifor; and 210x30x45 
X 10=2835000 dividend: and, 493)2835000(57504 
piaftres. Atif. 

Or, the confequents may be connected with the lign 
of multiplication, and placed over a line by way of nu¬ 
merator ; and the antecedents, connected in the fame 
manner, may be placed under the line, by way of de¬ 
nominator ; and then abridged as follows : 

420 x60x360x100 210x60x360x10 
58x100x272 ~ 29x1x272 

2x0x 60x45x10_210x30x45x10 

29x34 29Xi"7 

_2835 ooo , 

“ 493 

And, 493)2835000(57504 piaftres. Anf. 

The placing the terms by way of antecedent and 
confequent, and working as the rules diredt, fave fo 
many ftatings of the rule of three, and greatly Ihortens 
the operation. The proportion at large for the above 
queftion would ftand as under. 

L. St. d. FI. L.St. d.Fl. 

If i : 420 :: 1000 : 420000 

d. FI. Cr. d. FI. Cr. 

If 58 : 1 :: 420000 : 724124 

Cr. Due. Cr. Due. 

If 100 : 63 :: 724x44 : 4344 t* 

Due. Mer. Due. Mer. 

If 1 : 360 :: 43444 * : 

Mer. Piajl. Mer. Piaft. 

If 272 : i :: 1564x3724 : 575 o|fJ 

If we fuppofe the courfc of direct exchange to Spain 
to be 42fd. Sterling per piaftre, the 1000 1 . remilted 
would only amount to 56474 piaftres; and, confe- 
quently, 103 piaftres are gained by the negociation; 
that is, about 2 per cent. 

2. A banker in Amfterdam remits to London 400 1 . 
Flemilh ; firft to France at 56 d. Flemilh per crown; 
from France to Venice, at 100 crowns per -60 ducats ; 


from Venice to Hamburgh, at iood..Flemilh per ducat Exchange, 
from Hamburgh to Lifbon, at 5od. Flemilh per cru- ' “ ' 

fade of 400 rees ; and, laftly, from Lifbon to Lon¬ 
don at 64d. Sterling per millrce: How much Sterling 
money will the remittance amount to ? and how much 


will be gained orfaved, fuppoling the diretft exchange 
from Holland toLondonat 36s. xod. Flemilh per pound' 
Sterling ? 


Antecedents. Confequents. 
j6d. Flem. = 1 crown 
loocrowns =60 ducats. 

1 ducat = 100 d. Flem. 

50 d. Flem. = 400 rees. 

1000 rees = 64d. Sterling. 

How many d. Ster. = 4001. or 96000d. Flemilh ? 
This, in the fradtional form, will ftand as follows. 
6oxiooX40ox64X96ooo_ 368640 ^ 

65x100x50x1000 ~~ 7 ’ 

7)368640(52662^. Ster. =219!. 8 s 6£d. St. Anf. 


To find how much the exchange from Amfterdam 
dire&ly to London, at 36 s. 10 d. Flemilh perl. Ster¬ 
ling, will amount to, fay. 


s. d. 

d. FI. L. St. d. FI. L. 

s. 

d.St. 

36 10 

If 442 : :: 96000 : 217 

3 

104 

12 

219 

8 


442 

r .1 

Gained or faved, 2 

4 

8j. 


In the above example, the par of arbitration, or the 
arbitrated price, between London and Amfterdam, viz. 
the number of Flemilh pence given for r 1 . Sterling, 
may be found thus : 

Make 64d. Sterling, the price of the millree, the 
firft antecedent; then all the former confequents will 
become antecedents, and all the antecedents will be¬ 
come confequents. Place 240, the pence in 1 . Sterling, 
ss the laft confequent, and then proseed as taught a- 
bove, viz. 

Antecedents. Confequents. 

64d. Ster. = 1000 rees. 

400 rees = 5od. Flem. 
jood. Flem.= 1 ducat. 

60 ducats = loocrowns. 

1 crown — 56d.Flem. 

How many d.Flem.= 24od. Ster. ? 

1000x50x100x56x 240 875 ^ 

6 4X 400X100 x 60' — 2 ’ 

2 ) 875 ( 4374 ^* =36s. 54-d. Flem. per 1 . Ster. Anf. 

Or the arbitrated price may be found from the anfwer 
to the queftion, by faying 
d. Ster. d. Flem. d. St. 

If 36 y 40 : 96000 240 

7 


672000 

240 


2688 

1344 

- d. s. d. Flettt. 

368640)161280000(4371 = 36 54 as before. 

The work maybe proved by the arbitrated price thus^ 
As xl. Sterling to 36s. 54d. Flemilh, fo2iol. 8s. 6£d, 
Sterling to 400I. Flemilh. 


T 
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K>:<.hc<ju<nr. The arbitrated price compared with the diretl courfe 

-*- ihows whether the dire£l or circular remittance will be 

moft advantageous, and how much. Thus the banker 
at Amfterdam will Lhink it better exchange to receive 
il. Sterling for 36s. 5^d. Fleniilh, than for 36s. iod. 
Flcmifti. 

Exchange lignifies alfo a place inmoftconfiderable 
trading cities, wnerein the merchants, negociants, a- 
ge.its, bankers, brokers, interpreters and other perfons 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain days, and at 
certain times thereof, to confer and treat together of 
matters relating to exchanges, remittances, payments, 
adventures, airurances, freiglitments, and other mer¬ 
cantile negociations, both by fea and land. 

In Flanders, Holland, and feveral cities of France, 
thefe places are called burfes ; at Paris and Lyons, places 
.de change ; and in the Hanfe towns, colleges of merchants. 
Thefe aflcmblies are held with fo much exadtnefs,. and 
merchants and negociants are fo indifpenfably required 
to attend at them, that a perfon’s abfence alone nrake3 
him be fufpedted of a failure or bankruptcy. The 
moll confiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amsterdam ; and that of London, called the Royal 
Exchange. 

Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were 
places for the merchants to meet, in moll of the oonli- 
derable cities of the empire. That faid by fome to 
have been built at Rome in the year of the city 259, 
493 years before our Saviour, under the confulate of 
Appius Claudius and Publius Servilius, was called col¬ 
legium mercatorum ; whereof it is pretended there are 
Hill fome remains, called by the modern Romans loggia , 
the lodge ; and now nfaally, the Place of St George. 
This notion of a Roman exchange is fuppofed to be 
founded on the authority of Livy, wfoofe words are as 
follow; viz. Certamen confulibus inciderat , uter ded'tca- 
ret Mercurii eedem. Senates a fe rern adpopulum rejecit 
utri eoriau dedicatio Jaffa populi data effet, eum praeffe 
annonte mercatorium collegiuminflituereJuJJit. Liv.lib.ii. 
But it mufl be here remarked, that collegium never flg- 
nitied a building for a fociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue ; fo that collegium mercatorum inflituere 
mud not he rendered to build an exchange for the mer¬ 
chants, bnt to incorporate the merchants into a com¬ 
pany. As Mercury was the God of tralfick, this cedes 
Mercuri feems to have been chiefly deligncd for the 
devotions of this company or corporation. 

EXCHEQUER, in the Britifh jurifprudence, an 
ancient court of record, in which all canfes concern¬ 
ing the revenues and rights of the crown are heard 
and determined, and where the crown revenues arere- 
ceived. It took this name from the cloth that covered 
the table of the court, which was party-coloured, or 
chequered. 

This court is faid to have been eredled by William 
the Conqueror, its model being taken from a like court 
eftablifhed in Normandy long before that time. An¬ 
ciently its authority was fo great, that it was held in 
the king’s palace, and the adts thereof were not to be 
examined or controlled in any other of the king's 
courts; but, at prefent, it is tire laft of the four courts 
at Weflminfler. 

In the exchequer, fame reckon, feven courts, viz. 
thofe of pleas, accounts, receipts, exchequer-chamber 
(which is an aflembly of all the judges on difficult mat- 

3 


ters in latv), errors in the exchequer, errors in the Exchequer- 

king’s bench, and, laltly, the conn of equity in the -• 

exchequer. 

But the exchequer, for the dilpatch of bufinefs, is 
generally divided into two parts ; one of which is chief¬ 
ly converfant in the judicial hearing and decidingof all 
caules relating to the king’s coffers, formerly termed 
the exchequer of accounts ; the other is called the receipt 
of the exchequer, being principally employed in re¬ 
ceiving and paying of money-. 

Officers of the receipt may take one penny in the 
pound, as their fees for fums ilfued out; and they are 
obliged, without delay, to receive the money brought 
thither; and the money received is to be put into chefts 
under three different locks and keys, kept by three fe¬ 
veral officers. All flieriffs, bailiffs, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer; and in the lower part, termed the 
receipt, the debtors of the king, and perfons in debt to 
them, the king’s tenants, and the officers and minifters 
of the court, are privileged 10 fue one another, or any 
ftranger, and to be fued in the like adiions as are brought 
in the courts of king’s bench and common-pleas. 

The judicial part of the exchequer, is a court both 
of law and equity. The court of law is held in the 
office of pleas, according to the courfe of common 
law, before the barons: in this court, the plaintiff 
ought to be a debtor or accomptant to the king ; and 
the leading procefs is either a writ of fubpaena, or quo 
minus, which laftgoes into Wales, where no procefs 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a capias utla- 
gatum. 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer cham¬ 
ber before the treafurer, chancellor, and barons; but, 
generally, before the barons only: the lord chief ba¬ 
ron being the chief judge to hear and determine all 
caufes. The proceedings in this part of the exche¬ 
quer are by Englifli bill and anfwer, according to the 
praftice of the court of chancery ; with this difference, 
that the plaintiffhere muff fet forth, that he is a debt¬ 
or to the king, whether he be lb or not. It is in this 
court of equity that the clergy exhibit bills for the re¬ 
covery of their tythes, &c. Here too the attorney- 
general exhibits bills for any matters concerning the 
crown; and a bill may be exhibited againft the king’s 
attorney by any perion aggrieved in any caufe profe- 
cuted againff him on behalf of the king, to be relieved 
therein; in which.cafe, the plaintiffis to attend on the. 
attorney general, with a copy of the bill, and procure 
him to give in an anfwer thereto ; in the making of 
which he may call in any perfon interefted in the caufe, 
or any officer, or others, to inffrudt him, that the king 
not be prejudiced thereby, and his anfwer is to be put 
in without oath. 

But, hefldes the bufinefs relating to debtors, farm¬ 
ers, receivers, accountants, &c. all penal punilhmenis, 
intrufions and forfeitures upon popular aaions, are 
matters likewife cognizable by this court; where there 
alfo. fits a puifne-baron, who adminiffers the oaths 
to high fheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, colkaors, 
comptrollers, furveyors, and fearchers of all the cu- 
ftoms, &c. 

The exchequer in Scotland has the fame privileges 
and jurifdidtion as that of England, and all matters 
competent to the one are. likewife competent to the 
other. 


Black 
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Eichequer, Black Book tf tht Exchequer, is a book under the 

Excife . keeping of the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; 
• faid to have been compofed in 1175: by Gervais of 
Tilbury, nephew of king Henry II. and divided into 
feveral chapters. Herein is contained a del'cription of 
the court of England, as it then Hood, its officers, their 
ranks, privileges, wages, perquifites, power, and jurif- 
di< 51 ion ; and the revenues of the crown, both in mo¬ 
ney, grain, and cattle. Here we find, that for one 
Hulling, as much bread might be bought as would ferve 
100 men a whole day j that the price of a fat bul¬ 
lock was only 12 Ihillings, and a Ihtep four, 8cc. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. See Chancellor. 

Exchequer-BIUj. By llatute j Anne. 13. thelord- 
treafurers may caufc exchequer-bills to be made of 
any fums not exceeding 1,500,000 1. for the ufe of the 
war ; and the duties upon houlcs were made charge¬ 
able with 4I. 10 s. per cent, per annum to the bank 
for circulating them. The bauk not paying the bills, 
actions to be brought again!! the company, and the 
money and damages recovered : and if any exchequer- 
bills be loll, upon affidavit of it before a baron of the 
exchequer, and certificate from fuch baron, and fecu- 
rity to pay the fame if found, duplicates are to be made 
out: alfo when bills are defaced, new ones ffiall be de¬ 
livered. The king, or his officers in the exchequer, 
by former (latutes, might borrow money upon the cre¬ 
dit of bills, payable on demand, with interefl after the 
rate of 3d . per diem for every icol. bill. And by 
8 & 9 W. 3. c. 20. an intereft of 5 d. a-day was allow¬ 
ed for every iool. But T2 W. 3. c. 1. lowered the in¬ 
tereft on thefe bills to 4d. a-day per cent. And by 12 
Ann. c. 11. it is funk to 2d. a-day.—Forging exche¬ 
quer bills, or the indorfemenrs thereof, is felony. 

EXCISE, (from the Belgic accufe, tributum, 
<l tribute),” an inland duty or impofition, paid fome- 
times upon the confumption of the commodity, or fre¬ 
quently upon the wholefale, which is the lalt ftage 
before the confumption. This is doubtlefs, impartial¬ 
ly fpeaking, the moll (economical way of taxing the 
fubjedl, the charges of levying, collecting, and ma- 
liaging the excife-duties, being confiderably lefs in 
proportion than in other branches of the revenue. It 
alfo renders the commodity cheaper to the confumer, 
than charging it with culloms to the fame amount 
would do ; for the reafon juft now given, becaufe ge¬ 
nerally paid in a much later ftage of it. But, at the 
lame time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of ex¬ 
cife laws feem hardly compatible with the temper of a 
free nation. For the frauds that might be committed 
in this branch of the revenue, unlefs a Uriel watch is 
kept, make it neceflary, wherever it is eftablilhed, to 
give the officers a power of entering and fearching the 
houfes of fuch as deal in excifeable commodities, at .ny 
hour of the day, and, in many cafes, of the night like- 
wife. And the proceedings, in cafe of tranfgreffions, 
are fo fummary and hidden, that a man may be con¬ 
victed in two days time in the penalty of many thou- 
fand pounds, by two commiffioners or jttftices of the 
peace ; to the total exclulion of the trial by jury, and 
difregard of the common law. For which reafon, tho’ 
lord Clarendon tells us, that to his knowledge the earl 

^Comment ^ cc ^ orc * ( w ^° was lord treafurer by king 

‘ Charles I. to oblige his parliament) intended to have 
fet up the excife in England, yet it never made a part 
Vox. VII. 


of that unfortunate prince’s revenue; being firft intro- Ixeife. 
duced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by the v ~ 
parliament itfelf after its rupture with the crown. Yet 
fuch was the opinion of its general unpopularity, that 
when in 1642 “ afperfions were call by malignant per- 
fons upon the houfe of commons, that they intended to 
introduce excifes, the houfe for its vindication therein 
did declare, that thefe rumours were falfe and fcanda- 
lous, and that their authors ffiould be apprehended and 
brought to condign punilhment.” Its original efta- 
bliffiment was in 1643, and its progrefs was gradual ; 
being at firil hid upon thofe perfous and commodities 
where it was fuppofed the hardfhip would be Ieaft per¬ 
ceivable, viz. the makers and venders of beer, ale, cy¬ 
der, and perry ; and the loyalifts at Oxford foon fol¬ 
lowed the example of their brethrenat Wdlminfter, by 
impofmg a limilar duty : both fdes protefiing, that it 
ffiould be continued no longer than to the end of the 
war, and then be utterly aboliffied. But the parlia¬ 
ment at Weftminfter loon after impofed it on flefh, 
wine,' tobacco, iugar, and fuch a multitude of other 
commodities, that it might be fairly denominated gene¬ 
ral : in pmfuance of the plan laid down by Mr- Pymmo 
(whofeems to have been the fatherof the excife) inhis 
letter to Sir John Hoibam, fignifying, “thit they 
had proceeded in the excife to many particulars, and 
intended to go on farther ; but that it would be ne¬ 
ceflary to ufe the people to it by little and little.” And 
afterwards, when the nation had been accuftomed to it 
for a feries of years, the fucceeding champions of li¬ 
berty boldly and openly declared “ the import of ex¬ 
cife to be the mod eafy and indifferent levy that could 
belaid upon the people;” and accordingly continued 
it during the whole ufurpation. Upon king Charles’s 
return, it having then been long eftablilhed and its 
produce well known, fome part of it was given to the 
crown, in )2 Car. II. by way of purebafe for the feudal 
tenures andotheroppreffive parts of the hereditaryreve- 
nuc. But, froimits firft original to the prefent time, its 
very name has been odious to the people. It has, never- 
thelefs,been impofed on abundance of other commodities 
in the reigns of king Wiiliam III. and every fucceeding 
prince, to fupport the enormous expences occafioned 
by the wars on the continent. Thus brandies and o- 
ther fpirits are now excifed at the diftillery ; printed 
filks and linens, at the printer’s ; (larch andhair pow¬ 
der, at the maker’s ; gold and lilver wire, at the 
wiredrawer’s ; all plate whatfoever, firft in the hands 
of the vender, who pays yearly for a licence to fell it; 
and afterwards in the hands of the occupier, who alfo 
pays an annual duty for having it in hisenftody ; and 
coaches and other wheel-carriages, for which the occu¬ 
pier is excifed ; tho’ not with the fame circumflancesof 
arbitrary ftriftnefs with regard to plate and coaches as 
in the other inftanccs. To thefe we may add coffee 
and tea, chocolate and cocoa pafle, for which the duty 
is paid by the retailer; all artificial wines, common¬ 
ly called /-meets; paper and pafteboard, firft when 
made, and again if ftained or printed ;. malt, as before- 
mentioned ; vinegars ; and the manufacture of glafs ; 
for all which the duty is paid by the manufacturer ; 
hops, for which the perfon that gathers them is an- 
fwerable; candles and foap, which are paid for at the 
maker’s; malt liquors brewed for faie, which arc ex¬ 
cifed at the brewery; cyder and perry at the ven- 
H ders; 
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i'xufions, der’s ; leather and fkins, at the tanner’s; and, lately. 
If _ tobacco, at the manufoeberer’s : A litt, vthich no 
Excoecana■ (^i ent j t0 his county would wilh to for farther in- 
creal'cdw 

The excife was formerly fanned ont; but is now 
~managedfor tho king ‘by cemmfiffkmers in bath king¬ 
doms, who receive the whole produS of the excife, 
ffiid pay it into the exchequer. Thefe commilfioners 
arc nine in number in England, and five in Scotland. 
The former have a fklary of. ioco 1 . a year, the latter 
600 1 . They are obliged by oath to take 110 fee or re¬ 
ward but from the king liinuell; and from them there 
lies an appeal to five other comiaiiffoneis called ccwiaf- 
f oners of' appeals. 

- EXCISION, in forgery, the cutting out, or cutting 
off, any part or the body. 

Excision, in a feripture fenfo, means the cutting off 
«f a perfon from his people, 'ey way of punifhment for 
iome lin by him committed. The Jews, Seltfon in¬ 
forms us, reckon up 36 crimes, to which they pretend 
this pnnilhmtnt is due. The Rabbins reckon three 
kinds, of excifion ; one, which deftroys only the body - r 
anothei, which deftroys the foul only ; and a third, 
which deftroys both body and foul. The firft kind of 
excifion they pretend is an untimely death ; the fecond 
is an utter txdndion of the foul ; and the third, a 
compound of the two former : thus, making the foul 
mortal or immortal, fays Seldon, according to the de¬ 
grees of mifbehaviour and wickednefs of the people. 

EXCLAMATION. See Oratory, n° 85. 

EXCLUSION, or Bill of Exclusion, a bill pro- 
pofed about the clofe of the reign of king Charles II. 
for excluding the duke of York, the king’s brother, 
from the throne, on account of his being a Papift. 

1 EXCLUSIVE, is.fometimesufed adjediveiy, thus ; 
A patent carries with it an exclufive privilege. Some¬ 
times adverbially: as, He fent him all the numbers from 
n° 145 to n° 247 exclufive ; that is, all between thefe 
two numbers, which rhemfelves were excepted. 

EXCOECARIA, in botany : A genus of the tri- 
andria order, belonging to tha dioecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, Tricocca. The male amentum is naked ; there 
is no calyx nor corolla ; there are three flyles, and a 
tricocous capfole. There is but one fpecies, the agal- 
locha, or aloes-wood, a native of China and fome of 
the Indian illands, is about the fame height and form 
as the olive tree. Its trunk is of three colours, and 
contains three forts of wood : the heart is that of tam- 
btc or calombac, which is dearer in the Indies than 
even gold itfelf. It ferves to perfume clothes and a- 
partments ; and is efleemed afovereign cordial in faint¬ 
ing fits, a reflorative in the palfy, and a cure for afea- 
ridesin children. It is burnt as incenfe in the Chinefe 
and Indian temples; and it is alfo ufed to fet the meft 
precious jewels that are worked in the Indies. 

Theaioes-wood is very highly valued ; and ftrange 
fables were invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it; fome pretending that it grewin Paradife, and 
was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over¬ 
flowing their banks and fweeping off the trees in their 
way ; others affirming that it grew on inacceflible 
mountains, where it was guarded by certain wild beads, 
See. The Siamel'e ambaffadors to the court of France 
in i 636 j who. brought a prefent of this wood from 
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th'eir emperor, fit ft gave the Europeans any confident Excomimr* 
account of it. See Hr us-Aloes. nication. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclefiaftical penal- ' v 
ty or cenfure, whereby foch perfons as are guilty Of 
any notorious crime or offence, are feparated from the 
communion of the church, and deprived of all fpiritual 
advantages. 

Excommnnication is founded on a natural right 
which all focicties have, of excluding out of their body 
foch as violate the laws thereof; and it was 01 initially 
inftituted for preferving the purity of the church ; but 
ambitious ecclefiaftics converted it by degrees into an 
engine for promoting their own power, and inflicted it 
on the moft frivolous occafions. 

The power of excommunication, as well as other 
a&sof ecclefiaftical difeipline, was lodged in the hands 
of the clergy, who diftinguifhed it into the greater and 
leffer.TheleiTcr excommunication, fimply called aphorif- 
?nos, “ feparation or fufpenfion,” confifted in excluding 
men from the participation of the eucharift, and the 
prayers of the faithful. But they were not expelled 
the church; for they had the privilege of being pre¬ 
fent at the reading of the Scriptures, the fermons, 'and 
the prayers of the catechumens and penitents. This 
excommunication was inflidted for leifer crimes ; foch 
as neglecting to attend the fervice of the church, mis¬ 
behaviour in it, and the like. 

The greater excommunication, called panteles apho- 
rifmos , “ total feparation and anathema,” confifted in an 
abfolute and entire exclufion from the church and the 
participation of all its rites. When any pdtfon was 
thus excommunicated, notice was given of it by circu¬ 
lar letters to the moll eminent churches all over the 
world, that they might all confirm this a£t of difeipline, 
by refufing to admit the delinquent to their communi¬ 
on. The confequences of this latter excommunication 
were very terrible. The excommunicated perfon was 
avoided in civil commerce and outward conyerfadon. 

No one was to receive him into his houfe, nor eat at 
the fame table with him ; and when dead, he was dei 
nied the folemn rites of burial. 

The Romilh pontifical takes notice of three kinds of 
excommunication. 1. The minor, incurred by thofe 
who have any correfpondence with an excommunica¬ 
ted perfon. 2. The major, which falls upon tbofe who 
difobey the commands of the holy fee, or refufe to fob- 
mit to certain points of difeipline; in confequence of 
which they are excluded from the church militant and 
triumphant, and delivered over to the devil and his an» 
gels. 3. Anathema, which is properly that pronoun¬ 
ced by the pope againft heretical princes and countries. 

In former ages, thefe papal fulminations were mofl 
terrible things ; but at prefent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty ftates of Italy. 

Excommunication, in the Greek church, cuts off the 
offender from all communion with the 318 fathers of 
the firft council of Nice, and with thefaints; configns 
him over to the devil and the traitor Judas ; and con¬ 
demns his body to remain after death as hard as a flint 
or piece of fteel, unlefs he humbles himfelf and makes 
atonement for his fins by a fincere repentance. The 
form abounds with dreadful imprecations; and the 
Greeks aflfert, that if a perfon dies excommunicated, 
the devil enters into the lifelefs corpfc ; and therefore, 
in order to prevent it, the relations of the deceafed cut 

bis 
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fxcqmm#- his body in pieces, and boil theirj. in wijHf. It is a du- 
nioation. ftoni for the patriarch of Jerufaietn annually to excom- 

'* *-municate the pope and the church of R.ome ; on which 

Qccafion, together with a great deal of idle ceremony, 
he drives a nail into the ground with a hammer, as a 
mark of maledidtion. 

The form of excommunication in the church of Eng¬ 
land anciently ran thus : “ By the authority of God 
the’Father Almighty, the Son and Holy Ghaft, an’d 
of Mary the bleffed mother of God,-we excotnmuni- 
eate, anathematize, and fequeftcr from the pale of ho¬ 
ly mother church, &c.” The canfes of excommuni¬ 
cation in England are, contempt of the bifliop’s court, 
herefy, hcgledt of public worlhip and the facratnenrs, 
iucontinency, adultery, fimony, &c. It is deferibed td 
be two-fold. The lefs is an .ecclefiaftical ccnfure, ex¬ 
cluding the party from the participation of the facra- 
ments r the greater proceeds farther, and excludes him 
not only from theft, but from the company of all Chri- 
ftians. But if the judge, of any fpiritual court excom-* 
muni cates a man for a cauft of which he hath nor the 
legal cognizance, the party may have an aftion a gain ft 
him' at common law, and he is alfo liable to be indidled 
at the ftit' of the king. 

Heavy as the penalty Of excommunicatiotris, confi¬ 
de red im a ferious light,'there are, notwithftanding, 
many obftitiate or profligate men, who would difpife 
the brutumfuitneti of mere ecclefiaftical cenfures, espe¬ 
cially when pronounced by a petty furrogate in the 
country, for railing or contumelious Words, for non¬ 
payment of fees or cofts, or other trivial caufe. The 
common law, therefore, compaffionately fteps in to 
their aid, and kindly lends a fupporting hand to an' 
otherwife tottering authority. Imitating herein the 
policy of the ancient Britons, among whom, according 
to Cefar, whoever Were interdicted by the druids from 
their facrifices, “ In itumero impioriint ac fceleratorum 
habsntur: ab iis omnes decednnt, aditum eorum fermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex coirtagione incommodl 
aceipiant: neque iispeferrtibus jus redditnr, neque bo- 
nos ullus communica.tur.” And lienee by the com¬ 
mon law, an exhommanicated perlon is. difabled to do 
any a£t that is required to be done by one that is probus 
et legalis homo. He cannot ferve upon juries; cannot be 
a wicnefs in any court j and, which is the w'orft of all," 
cannot bring an adtion, either real or perfonal, urn-co¬ 
ver lands or money dueto him. Nor is this thewhole : J 
for if, withinqodays after the fentence. has been pub- 
liihed in tire church, the offender does not fubmit and 
abide by the fentence of the fpirimal court, the bilhop. 
may certify fuch contempt to the king in chancery-. 
Upon which there i flues out a writ to the fheriff of the 
county, called front the bifhop’s certiflcatea fignifica - 
vit ; or front its effeft, a writ de excorhrtiunicato capi¬ 
endo : and the (heriff fhall thereupon take the offen¬ 
der and inlprifon him in the county jail, tilt he is re¬ 
conciled to the church, and fuch reconciliation certifi¬ 
ed by the bilhop ; upon which another writ de excom¬ 
municato deliberando, iflues out of chancery to deliver 
and releafe him. 

Excommunication was alfo pradtifed among the 
ews,- who ufed to.expel from their fynagogue fuch as 
ad committed any grieyous, crime. See the Gofpel’ 
according‘to St John, ix. 22 , xii. 42. xvi 2. And 
Jofcph. Antiq. Jud.lib. ix. cap. 22. and.lib. xvi. cap. 2. 


Godwyn, in his Mufes and Aaron, diftinguijh.es three Exconrmu- 
degrees, or kinds, of excommunication aluong the ideation 
Jews. Thefirft he finds intimated in John ix. 22. The ff 
focond ill T Cor. v. 5. And the third ifi 1 Cor. xvi. 22. ' xcr ^ mcr,t 
See N id du 1. 

The tule of the Beifodidtines gives the name txcom- 
hiUnication to the being excluded from the oratory, and 
rhe common table of the houfc, in the inns of court 
called d'tfcomniontng. This was the puniflimem of fuch 
monks as came too late. 

Excommunication, or a being fecluded front a 
participation hi the myfteries of religion, was alfo in 
ttfe under pag'anifm. 

Such as ‘were thtit excommunicated were forbidden to 
afliftor attend at the facrifices, or to enter within the 
temples; and were afterwards delivered over to the 
demons and furies of hell, with certain imprecations ; 
which was called among the Romans dirts devover'e. 

See E'XECRA'rioN. 

The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, 1 
likewife, madeufe of excommunication againft rebels; 
and inferditSed the communion of their myfleries to 
fuch as refufed to acquiefee in their decisions. See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION, in medicine and furgefy, the 
galling, or rubbing off of the cuticle, elpecially of the 
parts between the thighs and about the anus. In adults, 
it is oecafioned by riding; ttiueh walking, or other ve¬ 
hement eXercife, and niay be cured by vulnerary ap¬ 
plications. In children there is often an excoriation, 
ftoc only of the parts near the pudenda, chiefly of the 
groin and ferotum,. but likewife in the wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, and in other places ; proceeding 
fVoih the acrimony of urine and fweat; andbccafioning; 
itching pains, crying, watching, reftleffnefs, &c. To 
remedy this, the parts affedted may be often wafhed 
with warm water and fprinkled with drying powders, 
as chalk, hartfltorn, bat efpecially tutty, lapis calami- 
naris, and. cerus, which may be tied loofely in a rag-, 
and rhe powder fhook oiit.on the parts. 

EXCREMENT, whatever is difeharged out of the 
body of animals after digeftir.n; or the fibrous part of 
the aliment, mixed with the bile, faliva, and otherfluids. 

Urine and the fCces are thegtofs excrements that are 
difeharged out of the bladder or belly. Other excre¬ 
ments are the various Inirnoors that are fecreted from 
the blood through the different firainers in the body, 
and which ferVe for fevera! ufes j fitch as the faliva, 
fweat, bile, the pancreatic juice, lymph, the femen, 
mails, the hair,'the hortts and hoofs of animals. 

Alchemifis, wlio have fought every where for their 1 
great work., as they called it, have particularly opera¬ 
ted much on the excrementsof men and other animals ; 
but^hilofophical chemifiry has acquired no know¬ 
ledge from all thefe alchemical labours, from the oh- 
fctirity with which their authors have deferibed them 
The philofophic cbemifls have not much examined ani¬ 
mal excrements. Of thefe, Hombcrg is the only one' 
who has particularly analyfed and examined human 
ordure 3 and this was done to fatisfy an alchemical 
projeflofotie of his friends, who pretended that from 
this matter a white oil could be obtained, without 
fmeli, and capable of fixing mercury into filver. The 
oil was found by Hombcrg, but mercury wds not fix¬ 
ed by it. 
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Eicre- The labours of this able chemifl were not, however, 
fcence ufelefs, like thole of the alchemifls ; becaufe he has 
1 clearly related the experiments he made on this matter, 
icubiz. j n t jj e p,[ cmo i rs 0 f t h e Academy of Sciences. Tiiefe 
experiments are curious, and teach ftveral eflential 
things concerning the nature of excrements. The re- 
fult of thefe excrements is as follows : Frefli human 
feces being diflilled to drynefs in a water bath, furnith 
a clear, watery, inflpid liquor, of a difagreeitble fmeli, 
but which contains no volatile alkali; which is a proof 
that this matter, although nearly in a puirefaftive 
flate, is not however putrefied ; for all fubftances real¬ 
ly putrid furnilh with this degree of heat a manifeft 
* See Pit- volatile alkali*. The dry refiduum of the foregoing 
uefaHiou , experiment, being diflilled in a retort with a gradua¬ 
ted fire, furnifhes a volatile alkaline fpirit and fait, a 
fetid oil and leaves a refiduous coal. Thefe are the 
fame fubftances which are obtained from all animal 
matters. 

Human feces, diluted and lixiviated in water, fur- 
nifli by filtration and evaporation of the water an oily 
fait of a nitrous nature, which deflagrates like nitre 
upon ardent coals, and which inflames in clofe veifels 
when heated to a certain degree. This fame matter 
yielded to Homberg, who treated it by a complete 
fermentation or putrefaftion, excited by a digeftion 
during 40 days in a gentle water-bath heat, and who 
afterwards diflilled it, an oil without colour, and with¬ 
out bad linell, and fuch as he endeavoured to find ; 
but which did not, as we faid before, fix mercury into 
filver. 

EXCRESCENCE, in furgery, denotes every pre¬ 
ternatural tumour which arifes from the fkiri, either in 
the form of a wart or tubercle. If they are born with 
a perfon, as they frequently are, they are called navi 
materni, or marks from the mother ; but if the tu¬ 
mour is large, fo as to depend from the fkin, like a 
flefhy mafs, it is then called a far coma. See Surgery. 

EXCRETION, or Secretion, in medicine, a re¬ 
paration of fome fluid, mixed with the blood, by means 
of the glands. Excretions, by which we mean thofe 
that evacuate fuperfluous and heterogeneous humours, 
purify the mafs of blood : the humours which are ge¬ 
nerated in the blood are excreted by the glands, and 
are replaced by a fufficient quantity of aliment. 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term applied to 
certain little dufts or veflels, deftined for the recep¬ 
tion of a fluid, fecreted in certain glandules, and other 
rifeera, for the excretion of it in the appropriated 
places. 

EXCUBIiE, in antiquity, the watches and guards 
kept in the day by the Roman foldiers. They are 
contradiflinguilhed from the vigil's* which are kept 
in the night. The exenbi* were placed eiiher at the 
gates and entrenchments or in the camp ; for the lat¬ 
ter there was allowed a whole nsanipulus to attend be¬ 
fore the pratsrium, and four foldiers to the tent of 
every tribune. The excubia at the gates of the camp, 
and at the entrenchments, were properly called fletiones 
One company of foot and one troop of horfe were af- 
figned to each of the four gates every day. To dc- 
lert their port, or abandon their corps of guards, was 
on unpardonable crime. 

The triarii, as the nr.ofl honourable order of foldiers, 


wereexcufed from the ordinary watches; yet being Exculpi- 
placed oppofite to the equites/iliey were obliged to have tioa 
an eye over them. r t 

Letters of EXCULPATION, in Scots law, a ^ ecn »°»- 
writ or fummons ilfued by authority of the court of 
judicatory, at the inflancc of a pannel, for citing wit- 
neffes to prove his defences, or his objections to any of 
the jury or witneffescited againft him. 

EXCUSATI, in church hiftory, a term ufed to de¬ 
note Haves, who flying to any church for fanftuary, 
were exenfed and pardoned by their mafters ; but thefe 
were obliged to take an oath to that purpofe before 
they could have them again ; and, if they broke the 
oath, they were puniflied and fined as perfons guilty 
of perjury. 

EXEAT, in church-difcipline, a Latin term, ufed 
for a permiflion which a bifliop grants a priert to go 
out of his diocefe ; or an abbot to a religious to go 
out ofhis monaflery. 

The word is alfo ufed in fevcral great fchools for 
leave given a fcholar or fludent to go out. His mailer 
lias given him an exeat. 

EXECRATION, in antiquity, a kind of punifli- 
ment, confiding ofdireful curfes, and marks of infamy ; 
fuch was that ufed againft Philip king of Macedon 
by the Athenians. A general affembly of the people 
being called, they made a decree, that all the ftatucs 
and images of that king, and of all his anceftors, fliould 
be demolifhed, and their very name razed; that all 
the feflivals, facred rites, priefls, and whatev er elfe had 
been inftituted in hononr of him, fhould be profaned ; 
that the very places where there had been any monu¬ 
ment or infeription tohis hononr, fhould be deteftable ; 
that nothing fliould be fet up, or dedicated in them, 
which could be done in clean places ; and, laftly, that 
the priefls, as often as they prayed for the Athenian 
people, allies, armies, and fleets, fhould as many times 
detefland execrate Philip, his children, kingdom, land 
and fea forces and the whole race and name of the 
Macedonians. 

At the taking and demolifhing of cities, it was 
ufual amongft the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, to pro¬ 
nounce curfes upon, and load with direful execrations, 
the rebuilders of them. 

EXECUTION, in a genera] fenfe the aft of ac- 
complifhing, finifhing, or atchieving any thing. 

Execution, in law, the completing or finifhing 
fome aft, as of judgment, deed,&c. and it ufually fig- 
nifies the obtaining pofleflion of any thing recovered 
by judgment of law. J 

Sir Edvyard Coke obferves, that there are two forts 
of executions; the one final; and the other a quoufque, 
that tends to an end. An execution filial, is that which 
makes money of the defendant’s goods; or extends to 
his lands, and delivers them to the plaintiff, who ac¬ 
cepts the fame in fatisfaftion ; and this is the end of 
the fuit, and the whole that the king’s,writ requires t# 
be done. The writ of execution with a quoufque, tlio’ 
it tends to an end, yet is not final, as in the cafe of a 
capias ad fatisfac, where the defendant’s bodv is to be 
taken, in order that the plaintiff may be fatisfied for 
his debt. See Capias. 

Executions are either in perfonal, real, or mixed ac¬ 
tions. 1 b aperlonal aftton, the execution m ay be made 
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three ways, viz. by the writ of capias adfatisfaciendum , 
again ft the body of the defendant; fierifacias, againft 
his goods; or elegit, againft his lands. See Fieri Facias 
and Elegit. 

In a real and mixed adlion, the execution is by writ 
of haberejacias faj'mam, and habere poffefiionem*. Writs 
of execution bind the property of goods only from the 
time of delivery of the writ to the fheriff; but the 
land is bound from the day of the judgment obtained : 
and here the fale of any goods for valuable confidcra- 
tion, after a judgment, and before the execution award¬ 
ed, will be good. It is othenvife as to lands, of which 
execution may be made, even on a purcliafe after the 
judgment, though the defendant fell fuch land before 
execution. Likewifc, fheriffsmay deliver in execution 
all the lands whereof others fhall be feifed in tru'd for 
him,againft.whom execution is had on a judgment, &c. 

When any judgment is figned, the execution may 
be taken out immediately thereon; but if it be not 
iffiied within a year and a day after, where there is no 
fault in the defendant, as in the cafe of an injunction, 
writ of error, &c. there muft be a fcire facias, to re T 
vive the judgment; though, if the plaintiff fues out 
any writ of execution within the year, he may continue 
it after the year is expired. After judgment againft 
the defendant, in an adfiort wherein fpecial bail is given, 
the plaintiff is at liberty to have execution againft fuch 
defendant, or againft his bail: but this is underftood 
where the defendant does not render himfelf, accord¬ 
ing to law, in fafeguard of the bail; and execution 
may not be regularly fucd forth againft a bail, till a 
default is returned againft the principal: alfo if the 
plaintiff takes the bail, he fhall never take the principal. 
It is held thaL an execution may be executed after the 
death of the defendant ; for his executor, being privy 
thereto, is liable as well as the teftator. The execu¬ 
tor is an entire tiling, fo that he who begins muft end 
it : therefore, a new fheriff may diftrain an old one, to 
fell the goods feized on a diftringas, and to bring the 
money into court. 

Execution, in criminal cafes, the completion of 
human punifhment. This follows judgment f ; and 
muft in all cafes, capital as well as otherwife, be per¬ 
formed by the legal officer, the fheriff or his deputy ; 
whofe warrant for fo doing was anciently by precept 
under the hand and feal of the judge, as it is ftill prac- 
tiled in the court of the lord high fteward, upon the 
execution of a peer : though, in the court of the peers 
in parliament, it is done by writ from the king. Af¬ 
terwards it was eftablifhed, that in cafe of life, the 
judge may command execution to be done without any 
writ. And now the nfage is, for the judge to ftgn the 
kalendar or lift of all the prifoners names, with their 
i’eparate judgments in the margin, which is left with 
the fheriff. As, for a capital felony, it is written op- 
polite the prifoner’s name, “ let him be hanged by 
the neck ; formerly, in the days of Latin and abbre¬ 
viation, 44 Juft, per coll.” for 44 fujpendatur per collum.” 
And this is the only warrant that the (heriff has for 
fo material an ad as taking away the life of another. 

It may certainly afford matter of fpeculation, that in 
civil caufes there ffiould be fuch a variety of writs of 
execution to recover a trifling debt, iffued in the king’s 
name, and under the feal of the court, without which 
the flier ifFcannot legally flir one ftep 5 and yet that the 
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execution of a man, the moft important and terrible Execution, 
talk of any, fhould depend upon a marginal note. ' v—" 

The fheriff, upon receipt of his v. arrant, is to do 
execution within a convenient time ; which in tht coun¬ 
try is alfo left at large. In London, indeed, a mere fo* 
lemn and becoming exadnefs is ufeti, botli as to the 
warrant of execution and the time of executing there¬ 
of: for the recorder, after reporting to the king in 
perfon the cafe of thefeveral prifoners, and receiving 
his royal pleafure, that the law muft take its courfe, 
iffues his warrant to the fhcritfs, directing them to do 
execution on the day and at the place afligned. And 
in jhe court of king’s bench, if the prifontr be tried 
at the bar, or brought there by habeas corpus, a rula 
is made for his execution ; either fpecifying the time 
and place, or leaving it to the diferetion of the fheriff. 

And, throughout the kingdom, by ftatute 25 Geo. II. 
c. 37. it is enaded that, in cafe of murder, the judge 
fhall in his fentence dired execution to be performed 
on the next day but one alter fentence palled. But, 
otlurwife, the time and place of execution are by law' 
no part cf the judgment. It has been well obferved, 
that it is of great importance that the punifhment 
fhould follow the crime as early as poffible; that the 
profped of gratification or advantage, which tempts a 
man to commi: the crime, fhould inflantly awake the 
attendant idea of punifhment. Delay of execution 
ferves only to feparate thefe ideas; and then the exe¬ 
cution itfclf affeds the minds of the fpedLtors rather 
as a terrible light, than as the necelfary conference of 
tranfgrtffion. 

The fheriff cannot alter the manner of the execution, 
by fubftituring one death for another, without being 
guilty of felony himfelf. It is held alfo by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke and Sir Matthew Hale, that even the king 
cannot change the punifhment of the law, by altering 
the hanging or burning into beheading ; though, when 
beheading is part of the fentence, the king may remit 
the reft. And, notwithftanding fome examples to the 
contrary, Sir Edward Coke ftoutly maintains, that 
judicandum eft legibus, non exemplis. But others have 
thought, and more juftly, that this prerogative, being 
founded in mercy, and immemorially exercifed by the 
crown, is part of the common law. For hitherto, in 
every inftance, all thefe exchanges have been for more 
merciful kinds of death; and how far this may alfo 
fall within the king’s power of granting conditional 
pardons (viz. by remitring a fevere kind of death, on 
condition that the criminal fubmits to a milder) is a 
matter that may bear confideration. It is obfervable, 
that when Lord Stafford was executed for the popifh 
plot in the reign of King Charles II. the then fheriff* 

■ of London, having received the king’s writ for be¬ 
heading him, petitioned the Houfe of Lords, for a 
command or order from their lordfhips, how the faid 
judgment fhould be executed : for, he being profecuted 
by impeachment, they entertained a notion (which is, 
faid to have been countenanced by Lord Ruflel), that 
the king could not pardon any part of the fentence. 

The lords refolved, that the fcrnples of the fheriffs, 
were unneceflary ; and declared, that the king’s writ 
ought to be obeyed. Difappointed of raifmg a flame in 
that affembly, they immediately fignified to the Houfe 
of Commons by one of their members, that they were not 
Satisfied as to the power of the faid writ. That houfe 
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took two days to confider of it; and then fullenly re- 
folveJ, that the houfc was content that the fheriffdo 
execute Lord Stafford by fevering his head from his 
body. It is farther related, that when afterwards the. 
fame Lord Ruffel was condemned for high treafon up¬ 
on indictment, the king, while he remitted the igno¬ 
minious part of the fentence, obferved, “ that his. 
Lordfhip would now find he was pofTcfled of that pre¬ 
rogative, which in the cafe of Lord Stafford he had 
dented him.” One can hardly determine (at thisdif- 
tauce from thofe turbulent tipies), which 1110ft to dif- 
appreve of, the indecent and fanguinary zeal of the 
fubjedt; or the cool and cruel farcafm of the fovereign. 

To conclude : it is clear, that if, upon judgment to 
be hanged by the neck till he is dead, the criminal be 
not thoroughly killed, but revives, the fhcrifF mull 
hang him again. For the former hanging was no exe¬ 
cution of the fentence; and, if a falfe tendernefs were 
to be indulged in fuch cafes, a multitude of collulions 
might enfue. Nay, even while abjurations were in 
force, fitch a criminal, fo reviving, was not allowed to 
take fandtuary and abjure the realm ; but his fleeing to 
fandtuary was held an efcape in the officer. • 

Execution, in the law of Scotland. See Law. 
Parr. III. n° clxxxv. 5?. clxxxvi. iy. 

Execution, in the French mulic, is tiled to de¬ 
note the manner of finging, or of the performance of 
a fong. “ As to the ‘manner of finging, called in 
France execution, no nation may, with any probabi¬ 
lity, difpnte it with the French. If the French, 
by their commerce with the Italians, have gained a 
bolder compofition, the Italians have made their ad¬ 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more 
polite, moving, and exqiiifite execution.” St Evre- 
mond. 

EXECUTIVE power, The fupretne executive 
power of Great Britain is verted by their laws in a 
tingle perfon, the king or queen for the time being. 
See the article King. 

The executive power, in this ertate, hath a right to 
a negative in parliament, /. e. to refufe afl'ent to any 
acts offered ; otberw.ife the other two branches of le¬ 
gislative power would, or might, become defpotic. 

EXECUTOR, a perfon nominated by a teftator, to 
take care to fee Bis will and tertameut executed or per¬ 
formed, and his efFedts difpofed of according to the 
tenor of the will. See Law. 

Executor, in Scots law, fignifies either the perfon 
intitled to fitcceed to the moveable ertate of one decea- 
fed, or who by law or fpecial appointment is intrurted 
■with the adminiftration of it. 

EXECUTORY, in law, where an ertate in fee, 
that is made by deed or fine, is to be executed after¬ 
wards by entry, livery, or writ. Leafes for years, an¬ 
nuities, conditions, &c, are termed inheritances execu¬ 
tory. 

EXECUTRY, in Scots law, is the moveable ertate 
falling to the executor. Under executry, or moveables, 
is comprehended everything that moves itfelf, or can 
be moved ; fuch as corns, cattle, furniture, ready mo¬ 
ney, & c. 

EXEDRi®, in antiquity, denoted halls with many 
feats, where the philofophers, rhetoricians, and mm. 
of learning, met for difeourfe and deputation. The 
words occurs in ecclefiartical writers as a general name 
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for fuch buildings as were dirtindt from the main body E?eyeCs^ 
of the churches, and yet within the limits of the church ff 
taken in its largeft fenfe. Among the exedrse the chief Exer ^‘ , 
was the Baptistry. 

EXEGESIS, a difeourfe by way of explanation or 
comment upon any fubjedt. In the Scotch univerli- 
ties, there is an exercife among theftudents in divinity^ 
called an exegefis, in which a queliion is ftated by the 
refpondent, who is then oppol'ed by two or three o- 
ther Undents in their turns; during which time the 
profertor moderates, and folves the difficulties which 
the refpondent cann'ot overcome. 

EXEGETES, (formed of “ 1 explain,”j 

among the Athenians, perfons learned in the laws, 
whom the judges ufed to confult in capital caufes. 

EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, ei¬ 
ther in numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a 
problem, according as the problem is either numerical 
or geometrical. . 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated 
or copied. See Model. 

Exemplar alfo denotes the idea, or image, concei¬ 
ved or formed in the mind of the artift, whereby he 
eondudts bis work. Such' is the idea of Casfar, which 
a painter has in his mind when he goes to make a pic¬ 
ture of Caefar. 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters Patent, denotesj 
an exemplar, or copy of letters patent, made front 
the inrolment thereof, and fealed with the great feat 
of England. Such exemplifications are as effectual to 
be Ihowed, or pleaded, as the letters patent themfelves, 

EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 
fome fervice or appearance : thus, barons and peers of 
Britain are, on account of their dignity exempted 
from being fworn upon inquefis; and knights, clergy¬ 
men, and others, from appearing at the fheriff’s turn, 

Perfons of 70 years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alfo 
by law exempted from ferving on juries; and jurtices 
of the peace, attorneys, &c. from parilh offices, 

EXERCISE, among phyficians, fnch an agitation 
of the body as produces falutary effedts in the animal 
economy. 

Exercife may be faid to be either adtive or paffive. 

The adtive is walking, hunting, dancing, playing at 
bowls, and the like ; as alfo fpeaking, and oiher la¬ 
bour erf the body and mind. The paffive is riding in 
a coach, on horfeback, or in any other manner. Ex¬ 
ercife may be continued to a beginning of wearinefs, 
and ought to be ufed before dinner in a pure light 
air; for which reafon, journeys, and going into the 
country, coniribute greatly to preferve and re-eftablifli 
health. 

Exercife increafes the circulation of the blood, atte. 
nuates and divides the fluids, and promotes a regular 
perfpirarion, as well as a due fecretion of all the hu¬ 
mours ; for it accelerates the animal fpirits, and facili¬ 
tates their diftribution into all the fibres of the body, 
rtrengthens the parts, creates an appetite, and helps 
digeftion. Whence it arifes, that thofe who acciiftom 
themfelves to exercife are generally very robuft, and 
feldom fubjedt to difeafes. 

Boerhaave recommends bodily exercife in difeafes 
of a weak and lax fibre. By riding on horfeback, fays 
his commentator, the pendulous vifeera of the abdo¬ 
men arc Thaken every moment, and gently rubbed as 

it 
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8Ssereil& ft were one again ft another, while in them esrn time the 

- --- pure air ads on the lungs with greater force. But it 

is to bo observed that a weak man ftiould not ride with 
a full fhmiach, but either before dinner, or aftef the 
digeflion is near fiuifhed 5 for when the ftomach -is dif- 
tended,. weak people do not bear thefe eonenffions of 
the horfe without difficulty ; but When the primm vise 
are near empty, the remaining feces are difeharged by 
this concuffion. Sailihg in a ffiip is-alfo as exercife of 
great life to weak people. If the vcffel moves with 
an even motion by increafmg perfpiration itufually ex¬ 
cites a wonderful alacrity, creates an appetite, and pro¬ 
motes digeftion. Thefe exercifes are more efpecially 
ferviceable to weak people; but, in order to ftrengthei^ 
the body by mufcular motion, running, and bodily ex- 
ererfes are. to be ufed. I‘n thefe we ffiould begin with 
the mod gentle, fuch as walking, and incrcafe it by 
degrees till we come to running. Thofe exercifes of the 
body are more efpecially ferviceable which give delight 
to the mind at the fame time, as tennis, fencing, &c .; 
for which reafon, the wifdom of antiquity appointed 
rewards for thofe 1 who excelled ih thefe gymnaftic ex¬ 
ercifes, that by this means the bodies of their yoiuh 
might be hardened for warlike toils. 

As nothing is nlore conducive to health than mode¬ 
rate exercife, fo violent exercife diffipates the fpirits, 
Weakens the body, deftroys the elafticity of the fibres, 
and exhaufts the .fluid parts of the blood. No wonder, 
rhea, that acute and" mortal fevers often arife from too 
.violent exercife of the body; for the motion of the 
yenous blood towards the heart being quickened by the 
eontradtion of the mufcles, and the veins being thus 
depleted, the arteries more eafily propel their contain¬ 
ed humours through the fmalleft extremities into the 
j*o.w lefs refilling-veins; and therefore the velocity of 
the circulation will be increafed through all the vellels. 
But this cannot be performed without applying the 
humours oftener. Or in a greater quantity, to the ffe- 
eretory organs in the fame time, whence the more 
fluid parts of the blood will be diffipated, and what re¬ 
mains will be infpiffated ; and by the greater adbton of 
the vellels upon their contained fluids, and of the re¬ 
acting fluids upon the veffels, the blood acquires an in¬ 
flammatory denfity. Add to this, that by the violent 
attrition of the folids and fluids, together with, the 
heat thence arifing, all the humours will incline to a 
greater acrimony,. and the falts- and oils of the blood 
will become more acrid and volatile. Hence, fays Bo¬ 
er haave, thofe fevers which arife from too much ex¬ 
ercife or motion, .afe cured by reft of body and 
mind, with fttehr aliments and medicines as inOiften, 
dilute, and foften or allay acrimony. 

The exercife of a foldler in camp, confidered as con¬ 
ducive to health. Dr Pringle diltinguilhes into three 
heads; the firft relating to his duty, the fecond to his 
living more commodioully, and the third his diver- 
fiattSi The firft, confining chiefly in the exercife of 
his arms will benolefs the means of preferving health 
than of making him expert in his duty:' and frequent 
returns of this, early, and before the fun grows hot, 
will he made more advantageous than repeating it fel- 
dom, and flaying out long at a time; for a camp af¬ 
fording little convenience for refrelhment, all unnecef- 
Jary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the fecond article, 
cutting boughs for: Ihading the tents, making trenches 


round them for carrying off the water, airing the ft raw, Exercife. 
cleaning their clothes and accoutrements, and affifting ' * 

in the bnfmefs of the mefs, ought to be no difagree- 
abie exercife to the men for fome part of the day. Laft- 
ly, as to diverfions; the men mitlfc be encouraged to 
them either by the example of their officers, or by 
fmall premiums to thofe who ffiall excel in any kind of 
fports as fhall be judged ltioft conducive to health : but 
herein great caution is necefTary, not to allow them to 
fatigue themfelves too much, efpecially in hot weather 
or ficldy times; but above all, that their clothes be 
kept dry, wet cldthts being the molt frequent caufes 
of camp-difeafes. 

Exercise, in military affairs, is the ranging a body 
of fohliers in form of battle, and making them perform 
the feveral motions and military evolutions wiih diffe¬ 
rent management of their arms, ih order to make them 
expert therein. See alfo Words of Comma'iid. 

Exerci-se, in the Britilhnavy, is the preparatory 
praftice of managing the artillery and fmall arms, in 
order to make the (hip’s crew perfedtly fkilled therein, 
fo as to diredt its execution fuccefsfully in the time of 
battle. 

The exercife of the great gun was, till lately, very 
complicated, .and abounding with fuperfluities, in 
the navies of every nation. The following method 
was then introduced into the Britilh navy by an officer 
of diftinguifhed abilities. 

ift, Silence. 

2d, Caft loofe your guns.. 

3d, Level your gulls. 

4th, Take out your toEipionSi 

Jth, Run out your guris. 

6th, Prime.. 

7th, Point your guns. 

8th, Fire. 

9th, Spunge your guns. 

10th, Load with cartridge, 
nth. Shot your guns. 

12th, Put in your tompionSi 
13th, Houfe your guns. 

14th, Secure your guns. 

Upon beat-to-arms (every body having immediately 
repaired to their quarters) the midfhipman command¬ 
ing a number of guns, is to fee that they are not with¬ 
out every neceffary article, as (at every gun) a fpdnge, 
powder-horn, with its priming wires, and a fufficient 
quantity of powder, crow, hand-fpike, bed, quoin,. 
train-tackie, &c, fending without delay for a fupply of 
anything that maybe amiffing; and for the greater 
certainty of not overlooking any deficiency, he is to 
give ftrifl orders to each captain under him, 10 make 
the like examination at his refpedlive gun, and to take 
care that every requifite is in a ferviceable condition, 
which he is to report accordingly. And (befides the. 
other advantages of this regulation) for the ftill more 
certain and fpeedy account being taken upon thde oc- 
cafions, the midfhipman is to give each man his charge' 
ai quarters (as expreffed in the form of the monthly, 
report), who is to fearch for his particularimplements,. 
and, not finding them, is immediately to acquaint his 
captain, that, upon his report to the midfhipman, 
they may be replaced. 

The man who takes care of'the powder is to place 
himfelf on the oppofite fide of the, deck from that 

where^ 
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Ererdfe. where we engage, except when fighting both fides at 

'-v- once, when he is to be amid-ffiips. He is not to l'ur- 

fcr any other man to take a cartridge from him but he 
who is appointed to ferve the gun with that article, ei¬ 
ther in time of a real engagement or at exerciie. 

Lanthorns are not to be brought to quarters in the 
niglu, until the midfhipman gives his orders for fo do¬ 
ing to the perfon he charges with that article. Every 
thing being in its place, and not the lead lumber in 
the way of the guns, the exercife begins with, 

1. “ Silence.” At this word every one is t« ob- 
ferve a filent attention to the officer*. 

2. “ Cali loofe your guns.” The muzzle laffiing 
is to be taken off from the guns, and (being coiled up 
in a ftnall compafs) is to be made fall to the eye-bolt 
above the port. The laffiing-tackles at the fame time 
to be call loofe, and middle of the breeching feized to 
the thimble of the pomilliou. The fpunge to be taken 
down, and with the crow, hand-fpike, &c. laid upon 
the deck by the gun. N. B. When prepared for en¬ 
gaging an enemy, the feizing within the clinch of the 
breeching is to be cut, that the gun may come fuffi- 
ciently within-board for loading, and that the force of 
the recoil may be more fpent before it adts upon the 
breeching. 

3. “ Level your guns.” The breech of your me¬ 
tal is to be railed fo as to admit the foot of the bed’s 
being placed upon the axle-tree of the carriage, with 
the quoin upon the bed, both their ends being even 
one with the other. N. B. When levelled for firing, 
the bed is to be lafhed to the bolt which fupports the 
inner end of it, that it may not be thrown out of its 
place by the violence of the gun’s motion when hot 
with frequent dilcharges. 

4. “ Take out your rompions.” The tampion is 
to be taken out of the gun’s mouth, and left hanging 
by its laniard. 

j. “ Run out your guns.” With the the tackles hook¬ 
ed to the upper bolts of the carriage, the gun is to be 
bowfed out as dole as pofiible, without the affiflance of 
erosvs or hand-fpikes ; taking care at the fame time to 
keep the breeching clear of the trunks, by hauling it 
through the rings; it is then to be bent lo as to run 
dear when the gun is fired. When the gun is out, 
the tackle-falls are to be laid along-fide the carriages 
in neat fakes, that, when the gun by recoiling over¬ 
hauls them, they may not be fubjedt to get foul, as 
they would if in a common coil. 

6. “ Prime.” If the cartridge is to be pierced 
with the priming-wire, and the vent filled with pow¬ 
der, the pan alfo is to be filled ; and the flat fpace, 
having a fcore through it at the end of the pan, is to 
be covered, and this part of the priming is to be bruif- 
ed with the round part of the horn. The apron is to 
be laid over, and the horn hung up out of danger 
from the flalh of the priming. 

7. “ Point your guns.” At this command the gun 
is, in the firfl place, to be elevated to the height of 
theobjedl, by means of the fide-fights ; and then the 
perfon pointing is to diredt his fire by the upper fight, 
having a crow on one fide and a hand-fpike on the o- 
ther, to heave the gun by his diredtion till he catches 
the objedt. 

N. B. The men who heave the gun for pointing are 
to fland between the Ihip’s fide and their crows or 
A 


hand-fpikes, to efcape the injury they might otherwife Exercife. 

receive from their being flruck againlt them, or fplin- --«-‘ 

tered by a lhot; and the man who attends the captain 
with the match is to bring it at the word, “ Point your 
guns,” and kneeling upon one knee oppolite the tram- 
truck of the carriage, and at fuch a diflance as to be 
able to couch the puffiing, is to turn his head from the 
gun, and keep b.owing gently upon the lighted match 
to keep it clear from allies. Affil as the miffing of an 
enemy in adlion, by negledt or want of coolnels, is 
moil iiiexcufable, it is particularly recommended to 
have the people thoroughly inflrucLed in pointing well, 
and taught to know the ill confequences of not ta¬ 
king proper means to hit their mark ; wherefore they 
fliould be made to elevate their guns to the utmoit 
nicety, and then to point with the fame exadlnefs, 
having caught the objedl through the upper fight. At 
the word, 

“ Fixe.” The match is inftantly to be put to the 
bruifed part of the priming ; and when the gun is dif- 
ebarged, the vent is to be clofed, in order to fu.other 
any fpark of fire that may remain in the clumber of 
the gun ; and the man who fpunges is immediately to 
place himfelf by the muzzle of the gun in reaJinds j 
when, at the next word, 

9. “ Spunge your gun.” The fpunge is to be ram¬ 
med down to the bottom of the chamber, and then 
twilled round, to extinguilh effeftually any remains of 
fire ; and, when drawn out, to be flruck againft the 
out-fide of the muzzle, to lhake off any fparksor feraps 
of the cartridge that may have come out with it; and 
next, its end is to be ffiifted ready for loading; and 
while this is doing, the man appointed to provide a 
cartridge is to go to the box, and by the time the 
fpunge is out of the gun, he is to have it ready ; and at 
the word, 

10. “ Load with cartridge.” The cartridge (with 
the bottom-end firfl, feam downwards, and a wad af¬ 
ter it) it is to be put into the gun, and thrull a little 
way within the mouth, when the rammer is to be en¬ 
tered : the cartridge is then to be forcibly rammed 
down ; and the captain at the fame time is to keep his 
priming-wire in the vent, and, feeling the cartridge, 
is to give the word home, when the rammer is to be 
drawn, and not before. While this is doing, the man 
appointed to provide a lhot is to provide one (or two, 
according to the order at that time) ready at the 
muzzle, with a wad likewifej and when the rammer 
is drawn, at the word, 

11. “ Shot your guns.” The lhot and wad upon it 
are to be pm into the gun, and thrufl a little way 
down when the rammer is to be entered as before. 

The lhot and wad are to be rammed down to the car¬ 
tridge, and there have a couple of forcible flrokes ; 
when the rammer is to be drawn, and laid out of the 
way of the guns and tackles, if the exercife or aftion 
is continued ; but if It is over, the fpunge is to be le- 
cured in the place it is at all times kept in. 

12. “ Put in your totnpions.” The tompions to be 
put into the muzzle of the cannon. 

13. “ Houfe your guns.” The feizing is to be 
put on again upon the clinched end of the breeching, 
leaving it no flacker than to admit of the guns being 
houfed with eafe. The quoin is to be taken from un¬ 
der the breech of the gun, and the bed, frill refling 

upoH 
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Ixercift. upon the-bolt, within the carriage, thrud under, till, 
w-v— me. Che foot of it falls off the axle-tree, leaving it to reft 
upon the ,end which proje&s out from the foot. The 
metal is to' he let down upon this. The gun is to be‘ 
placed exatfjy fquare ; and the mu?z!e is to be cfofe to 
the wood, in its proper place for paffiug the muzzle- 
killings. 

14. “ Secure your guns.” The muzzle-laihings 
Bind fird be made fecure, and then with one tackle- 
(having all its parts equally taught with the hreech- 
jug) the gun is to be lalhed. The other tackle is 
be bowfed taught, and by itfelf made faft, that it may 
be ready to call off for laihing a fecond breeching. 
N. B. Care mull be taken to hook the fir 11 tackle to 
the upper bolt of the carriage, that it may not other- 
wife obftrudt the reeving of the fecond breeching, and 
to give the greater length tp the end part of the fall. 
No pains mud be fpared in bowfmg the laihing very 
taught, that the gun may haye the lead play that is 
poiliblc, as their being loofe may be productive of ve¬ 
ry dangerous confequences. The quoin, crow, and 
hand-fpike are to be put under the gun, the powder- 
horn hung up in its place, See. 

''' Being engaged at any time when there is a large 
(well, a rough foa, or in fqually. weather, Sec. as the 
lliip may be liable to be (uddenly much heeled, the 
port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the 
working of the gun will admit of it) the man charged 
•jvith that office is to keep it in his hand ; at the fame 
time the muzzle-lalhing is to be kept fad to the ring 
of the port, and being hauled taught, is to be fatten¬ 
ed to the eye-bolt over the port-hole, fo as to be out 
of the gun’s way in firing, in order to haul it in at any 
time of danger. 

This precaution is not to be omitted, when engaging 
to the windward, any more than when to the leeward, 
thofe fitujitions being very fubjeCt to alter at too fhort a 
warning. 

A train-tackle is always to he made ufe of with the 
-lee-guns; and -the man datiohed to attend it is to bp 
very careful in preventing the guns running out at an 
improper time. 

Exercise, may alfo be applied with propriety tp 
the forming our fleets into orders of failing, lines of 
battle, &c. an art which the French have termed evo- 
Jutkns or tatfiques, In this fenfe exercife may be de¬ 
fined, the execution of the movements which the dif¬ 
ferent orders and difpofitions of fleets occafionally re¬ 
quire, dnd which the feveral fhips are diredled to per¬ 
form by means of fignals. See Tactics. 

Exercises, are alfo underdood of what young 
gentlemen learn in the academies and ridiug-fchools, 
fuch as fencing, drawing, riding the great horfe, &c. 

Howufeful, how agreeable foever, dudy may be to 
the mind, it is very far from being equally falutary to 
the body. Every one ohferves, that the Creator has 
formed an intimate connection between the body and 
the mind ; a perpetual adtion and readtion, by which 
the body iudantly feels the diforders of the mind, and 
the mind thofe of the body. The delicate fprings of 
our frail machines lofe their activity and become ener¬ 
vated, and the veffels are cboaked by obdrudtions when 
pwe totally defid from exercife, and the confequences 
neceffarily affedt the brain : a more ftudious and fe- 
V01. vir. 


dentary life ip therefore equally prejudicial to the ho- Exercitdr 
dy and the mind. The limbs likewife become ftiff; H 
\ve cofttrad an aukward condrained manner ; a certain Eaeter. 
difgudful air attends all our adtions, and wP are very 
near being as difagreeable to ourfelves as to oLhers, 

An inclination to dudy is highly commendable; but it 
ought not, however, to infpire us with an averfion to 
fociety. The natural lot of man is to live among his 
fellows: and whatever may be the condition of our 
birth, or our fituarion in life, there arc a thoufand oc- 
cafions where a man mud naturally defire to render 
himfelf agreeable; to he adtive and adroit; to dance 
with a grace; to command the fiery deed; to defend 
himfelf againd a brutal enemy ; to preferve his life by- 
dexterity ; as by leaping, fwimming, &c. Many ra¬ 
tional caufes have therefore given rife to the pradtice 
of particular exercifes,; and the mod fagacious and be¬ 
nevolent legiflators have indituted, in their academies 
and univerfities, proper methods of enabling youth, 
who devote themfelves to dudy, to become expert alfa¬ 
in laudable exercifes. 

EXERCITOR, in Scots law, he who employs a. 
fliip in trade, whether he be owner, or only freights 
her from the owner. 

EXERGESIA. See-ORATORY, n° 90.. 

EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little fpace a- 
round or without the figures of a medal, left for the 
infeription, cipher, device, date, &c. 

EXETER, the capital city of Devonfhire, fituated 
on the river Ex, ten miles north of the Britiih chan¬ 
nel: W. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 50. 44. Anciently the 
name of this city was Ifex, and IfiaDumnoniorum. The 
prefent name is a contradion of Excefter, that is, a 
city upon the Ex. It is large, populous, and wealthy, 
with gates, walls, andfuburbs : the circumference of 
the whole is about three miles. ‘ It is the fee of a bi- 
ihop, transferred hither from Crediton, by Edward 
the Confeffor ; and is one of the principal cities in the 
kingdom.for its buildings, wealth, and number of its 
inhabitants. It had fix gates, befides many turrets, 
feveral of which are now pulled down. It had 
formerly fo many convents, that it was called Monk- 
town, till king Atheldan changed its name to Exeter, 
about the year 940; at which time he alfo fortified 
the city (which had before been only inclofed with a 
ditch and a fence of timber) wish circular walls, em- 
battlements, towers, and turrets of fquared done, en¬ 
circling the whole, except the wedern fide, with, a 
deep moat. Befides chapels and 5 large meeting-hou- 
fes, there are now 15 churches within the walls, and 
4 without. St Peter’s, the cathedral, is a magnificent 
.pile though little now remains of the ancient fabric 
of the church, except that part which is called Our 
Lady’s Chapel. It has a ring of 12 bells, reckoned 
the larged ring of the larged bells in England ; as is 
alfo its organ, whofe larged pipes are 15 inches in dia¬ 
meter. In 1763 the cathedral was repaired, beauti¬ 
fied, and new paved ; when, in removing the old pave¬ 
ment, was found the leaden coffin of biihop Bitton, 
who died in 1307; the top of which being decayed, 
afforded an opportunity of viewing the fkeleton lying 
in its proper form : near the bones of the finger Was 
found a faphire ring fee in gold; the done con- 
fidcrably large, but of no great value, on account 
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Ssetcr. of feveral flaws in it Near this flood a fmall neat 
*■ ' chalice and patten of filver gilt, but the damp had de- 

ftroyed the greatefl part of the gilding. In the centre 
of the patten was engraved a hand, with the two fore¬ 
fingers extended in the attitude of benedidlion. The 
top of the crozier was alfo found, but totally decayed. 
A moil beautiful modern painted glafs window has been 
lately eredted at the weftern end of the cathedral, the 
eatlern end having before a remarkable fine antique one. 
In the other windows there is much fine ancient paint¬ 
ed glafs. The altar is remarkable for its beautiful de- 
fign and execution. On the left-hand fide of it there 
yet exifls the feat where Edward the Confeffor and 
his queen fat and inflalled Leofricus his chancellor, the 
firft bifhop of Exeter ; and in the fotttli crofs aifle is 
the monument of the fame Leofricus, who died 1073, 
which at the time of bis interment was a part of the 
church-yard, but. by the enlarging of the church by 
his fucceffors became nearly the middle of the build¬ 
ing. The grand weftern end of the church is moil 
magnificently adorned with the ftatues of the pa¬ 
triarchs, &c. The chapter-houfe was built in 1439. 
The beautiful throne for the bifhop was conftrufted a- 
bout 1466, and is faid to be.grandeft of the kind in 
Britain. The great north tower Was completed in 
1485, which contains a bell that weighs 12,500 pounds; 
and exceeds thegreatTom of Lincolnby2,500pounds. 
This city has had divers charters granted, or confirmed, 
by mod of the Englifh kings; but it was made a mayor 
town in the reign of king John, and a county ofitfelf 
by king Henry VIII. It is governed by a mayor, 24 
aldermen, 4 bailiffs, a recorder, chamberlain, fheriffj 
town-clerk, &c. They have a fword-bearer, and four 
Rewards, four ferjeants at mace wearing gowns, and 
fiaff-bearers in liveries with filver badges. It had an¬ 
ciently a mint; and in the reigns of king William III. 
and queen Anne, many pieces of filver money were 
coined here, which have the letter E under the buff. 
Here are 12 or 13 incorporate city-companies. All 
pleas and civil caufes are tried by the mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, and common-council; but criminal caufes, 
and thofe relating to the peace, are determined by eight 
aldermen, whoare juftices of the peace. Here are four 
principal ftreets, all centring in the middle of the city, 
which is therefore called Carfox, from the old Norman 
word Qttatre voix, i. e. the four ways. Near it is a 
conduit, lately removed from the centre to the fide of 
the principal ftreet which was firft; erected by Wil¬ 
liam Duke, mayor of the city, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward IV. and there are others well fupplied with wa¬ 
ter brought in pipes from the neighbourhood. There 
is an old caftle in the north-eaft part of the city, call¬ 
ed Rougemont, from the red foil it Hands on ; from 
thence there is a pleafaut profpeft from the walls. 
It is fuppofed to have been built by the Weft Saxon 
kings, and that they refided here, as did afterwards 
the earls and dukes of Cornwall. This caftle was re¬ 
markably ftrong both by nature and art. The gate, 
which originally led into it, was walled up by order 
of William the Conqueror, in token of his having re¬ 
duced it to liis obedience after a very obftinate refin¬ 
ance ; and clofe by it an inferior gate was made in the 
wall, in which ftate they both remain. The outward 
ftoue facingis kept in tolerable repair; but in theinfide, 


being but earth is gradually crumbled down. Here Exetee 
yet remains the ancient chapel, built in 1260, and W| - 
kept in good repair, where prayers are read and - a 
fermon preached in feffions weeks. The city itfelf 
is healthy, and pleafantly fituated on the fides of a 
hill, having other hills to its N. W. and S. by which 
it is flieltered from the force of harms. The bank 
which fuftained the ditch that in a great part furround- 
ed the caftle, is planted and gravelled, and accommo¬ 
dated with feats, it being the place of refort for walk¬ 
ing for the inhabitants; and the ditch between it and 
the caftle being filled up, is now thickly planted with 
elms, which form a delightful grove. The old palace 
is now entirely demolifhed, and an elegant feiilons- 
houfe credted, where the affizes, quartcr-feflions, and 
county-courts are held. In the city and fuburbs are 
prifoiis both for debtors and malefadtors; a work-houfe, 
alms-houfes, and charity-fchools; an bofpital for the 
fick and lame poor of the city and county, upon the 
model of the infirmaries of London and Weftminfter; 
and two free grammar-fchools. It has markets on 
Wednefdays and Fridays ; and four fairs in the year. 

Great trade is carried on here for ferges, perpetuanas^ 
long-ells, and other woollen goods, in which it is com¬ 
puted that at leaf! 6oo,oool. a-year is traded for; yet no 
markets were eredled here for wooll, yarn, and ker- 
feys, till the 30th of Henry VIII. Before that time, the 
merchants drove a confiderable trade to Spain and 
France : they were incorporated, in the reign of queen 
Maryl. by the name of the governor, confuls, and focie- 
ty of merchant adventurers, trading to France.” Here is 
alfo a weekly ferge market, the greateft; in England, 
next to the Brigg market af*Leeds in Yorkfhire: it is 
faid that fome weeks as many ferges have been fold here 
as amount to 8o,oool. or ioo,oool.; for hefides the vafl 
quantiteis of their woollen goods Ihipped for Portugal, 

Spain, and Italy, the Dutch give large cemmiffions for 
buying up ferges, perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and 
Germany. It is particularly remarked of this city, that 
it is almoft as full of gentry as of tradefmen ; and that 
mofe of its mayors and bailiffs have defeended from, or 
given 'rife to, good families, than in any other city of its 
bignefs in the kingdom; for the great trade and flou- 
riftiing ftate of this city tempted gentlemen to fettle their 
fons in it, contrary to the pra&ice of many of the in¬ 
land as well as northern counties, where, according to 
the vain and ruinous notionsof theNormans, trade was 
defpifed by the gentry as fit only for mechanics and 
the vulgar. The city was under the jurifdi&ion of the 
Romans, whofe coins have been frequently dug up in 
and about it. After they left England, the Saxons 
drove the Britons out of it into Cornwall, and en- 
compaffed it with a ditch, befides bulwarks. The 
Danes attacked and fpoiled it in 875 ; and afterwards, 
in revenge of the general maflacre of the Danes by the 
Englilli, Swain, one of their kings, came hither with 
a great force, put the men to the fword, raviflied the 
women, mafTacred the children, burnt the city, and 
defaced the walls. A long time after this, juft as it 
was reviving, William the Conqueror befieged and took 
it; and it was again befieged in the reign, of king 
Stephen and Edward IV. In the reigns of Henry VII. 
it was again befieged by Perkin Warbeck, and batter¬ 
ed furioufly: but the citizens forced him to raife the 

fiege ; 
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Sxcter. fiege; Which fo pleafed the king, that he came hither, 

1 '' and prefentod a cap of maintenance to the city, and 
gave the very fword from his fide to be borne always 
before the mayor. In the reign of Edward VI. in 
July 1J44, it was fmartly cannonaded by the rebels of 
Cornwall and Devon, who almoft ftarved it by break¬ 
ing down its bridges, cutting off its water, and flop¬ 
ping up all paffages : but it held out till the lord John 
Ruffel came with a force and railed the fiege on the 
6th of Anguft, which was then appointed aS an anni- 
rerfary day of thankfgiving by the city, and is flill ob- 
ferved as fuch. King Charles I.’s queen, to whom this 
city gave fhelter in the civil wars, was here delivered 
of Henrietta, afterwards duchefs of Orleans; whofe 
picture is in its Guild-Hall, as are alfo General Monk’s 
and George I.’s, &c. In the fouth-eafl quarter of the 
city was ahoufe caNcdBedford-houfe, wherein the above 
; queen was delivered of the priucefs. This having lately 
been taken down, an elegant circus is built on the 
fpot, with a theatre adjoining it; and for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, a paffage has been made 
through the town-wall to Southern Hay, on which 
green Hands the county hofpital, already fpoken of, 
befides a conftderable number of new buffings. There 
are remains of feveral ancient ftrudtures, which are 
daily giving way to modern erections ; among the reft, 
an old building, faid to have been a palace of king 
Athelflan. The Guildhall is a fpacious and convenient 
building, whofe front or portico projects a great way 
into theflreet, and wasfirft eredted in 1330, to which 
its prefent front was rebuilt in 1593, and repaired in 
172®. An arm of the fca formerly flowed nearly up 
to the city’s wall, till 1316, when Hugh Courtenay 
earl of Devon, in revenge for an affrqnt, mined the 
navigation, by conllrudting wears and dams in the river; 
but to remedy it, in 1439, anadtof parliament paffed for 
making a navigable canal, for the better conveyance of 
goods in barges to and from the city to Toplham. This 
was carried into execution in 1581, but not completed till 
1675 ; nor was it after all found fufficicnt, till the pre¬ 
fent haven was conflrudted in 1697, when it was ren¬ 
dered capable of bringing (hips of 150 tons quite to the 
quay, conflnidted near the walls of the city. Infhort, 
Exeter,by aconflantadherence toits motto, Semperfide- 
lis ; hasbeen applauded byallhifloriansfor its inviolable 
fidelity to its fovereigns, whether they held their crown 
by hereditary or parliamentary right. The city fends 
two, members to parliament; and gives title of earl to the 

Cecils_The fee of Exeter was once one of the mofl 

wealthy in the kingdom; but its revenues were mofl 
fhamefully wafted by bifliop Voyfey, who alienated its 
lands. What little he left'was fo much encumbered, 
that the fee has never been able to recover its former 
grandeur; and fo fmall are its prefent revenues, that 
it has been found necefTary for the bifhop to hold fome 
other preferment for the better fupport of his dignity 
and rank. This fee hath yielded to the nation three 
lord chancellors, two lord treafurers, one lord prefi- 
dent of Wales, and one chancellor to the univerfity of 
Oxford. The dioeefe contains the entire counties of 
Devonfhire and Cornwall, wherein are 604 parifhes, 
whereof 239 are impropriate. It hath four archdea¬ 
cons, viz. of Cornwall, Exeter, Barnltable, and Tot- 
nefs. The dioesfe was formerly valued in the king’s 
books at L. 1556 : 14 : 6; but, fince bifliop Voyfey’s 


time, it is lowered to L. 500, and is computed to Exfoliatlei 
be worth annually L. 2700. The clergy’s tenth is Jl _ 
L. 1200 : 15 : 2 \.' To the cathedral belong a bifhop, Exhibition 
a dean, foqr archdeacons, a chancellor, a treafurcr, a 
chantor, 24 prebendaries, and other inferior officers 
and fervants. 

EXFOLIATION, a term ufed by furgeons for the 
fealing of a bone, or its rifing and feparating into thin 
laminae or feales. 

EXHALATION, a general term for all effluvia or 
fleams raffed from the furface of the earth in form of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics. Method of 
exhauflions, is a way of proving the equality of two 
magnitudes, by a redudio ad abfurdum ; fhowing, that 
if one be fuppofed either greater or lefs than the other, 
there will arife a contradiction. 

The method of exhauflions was of frequent ufe a- 
mong the ancient mathematicians ; as, Euclid, Archi¬ 
medes, &c. It is founded on what Euclid faysin hi* 
tenth book ; viz. that thofe quantities whofe differenceis 
lefs than any affiguable quantity, are equal ; for if they 
were unequal, be the difference never fo fmall, yet it 
may be fo multiplied, as to become greater than either 
of them ; if not fo, then it is really nothing. This he 
affumesiu the proof of prop. 1. book x. which imports, 
that if, from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more than 
its half, and fo continually, there will, at length remain 
a quantity lefs than either of thofe propofed. On this 
foundation it is demonftrated, that if a regular polygon, 
of infinite fides be inferibed in, or circumfcribed about, 
a circle ; the fpace, which is the difference between 
the circle and the.polygon, will, by degrees, be quite 
exhaufted, and the circle become equal to the polygon. 

EXHEREDATION, in the civil law, with us or¬ 
dinarily called difmberiting , is the father’s excluding; 
his fon from inheriting his eftate. 

There are 14 caufes of exheredation expreffed in 
Juftinian’s Novel; without fome one of which caufes, 
he decrees the exheredation null, and the teftament 
inofficious, as the civilians call it._ Indeed, by the an- 
.cient Roman law, the father might pronounce exhere¬ 
dation without any caufe ; but the rigour of this law 
was reftrained and moderated by juftinian. 

EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or other wri¬ 
ting, being produced in a chancery fuit to be proved 
by witneffes, tlie examiner, or commiffioner appointed 
for the examination of any fuch, certifies on the back 
of the deed or writing, that the fame was ffiown to the 
witnefs at the time of his examination, and by him 
fworn to. 

EXHIBITION, inlaw, a producing, or fhowing, 
of titles, authorities, and other proofs, of a matter in 
conteft. 

Anciently they ufed the phrafe, exhibition of a trage¬ 
dy, comedy, or the like ; but now we fay representation 
in lieu thereof. 

Exhibition, in old writers, is ufed for an allow¬ 
ance of meat and drink, fuch as was cuftomary a- 
mong the religious appropriarors of churches, who 
ufually made it to the depending vicar. The benefac¬ 
tions fettled for the maintaining of fcholars in the 
univerfities, not depending on the foundation, are alfo 
called exhibitions. 

I s EX. 
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•Eiber-ta- EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs Only froin 
tion fuetfion, in that the latter principally endeavours to 
* convince the underftanding, and the former to work 

xoco« n». on ( jj C 2 tfc(51 ions. 

EXHUMATION) of tx u out of,” ahd humus 
“ ground),” the ad of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. In 
France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, up¬ 
on proof that lie was killed in a duel. By the French 
laws, a parfon has a right to demand the exhumation 
of the body of one of his parifhioners) when interred 
out of the parifti without his confent. 

EXIGENCE, or Exigency, that which a thing 
requires, or which is expedient and luitable thereto. 

EXIGENT, in law, a Writ which lies where the de¬ 
fendant in a perfotial adtion cannot be found; nor any 
effedts of his within the county, by which he may be 
attached or dirt rained. 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court of com¬ 
mon-pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, 
in all adtions where procefs of outlawry lies. Writs of 
fuperfedeas, as well as the prothonotaries, upon exi¬ 
gents, were likewife drawn up in their office. 

EXILE. See Banishment. 

Among the Romans, the word exilium properly 
fignified an inrerdidtion or exclufion front water and 
fire; the neceffary confequence of which was, that 
the interdidled perfon mult betake himfelf into fotato 
other country, fince there was no living without fire 
and Water.—Thus Cicero, adHerenn. obferves, that the 
form of the fcntence did not exprefs exilium , but only 
aqua ir ignis interdiB'io. The fame author remarks, 
that exile was not properly a pnnifhment, but a volun¬ 
tarily flying or avoiding the punifhmeiit decreed • Ex¬ 
ilium non effe fupplicium,fed perfugium , partufque ftp- 
plicii. He adds, that there was no crime among the 
Romans, as among other nations, puniflied with exile ; 
but exile was a refource to which people flew volun¬ 
tarily, in order to avoid chains, ignominy, ftarving, &c. 

The Athenians frequently fent their generals and 
great men into exile, out of envy to their merits, or 
diftruft of their too great authority. See Ostracism. 

EXISTENCE, that whereby any thing has an ac¬ 
tual effence, or is faid to be. See the article Met a- 

jPHYSICS. 

EXIT, properly exprefles the departure of a player 
from off the ftage, when he has adted his part. The 
Word is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe, to exprefs any 
kind of departure, even death. 

EXITERIA, in antiquity, oblations or prayers to 
any of the Gods for a profperous expedition or journey. 
There were alfo feafts under this denomination, which 
were celebrated by the Greeks, with facrifices and 
prayers, when their generals undertook expeditions 
•againft any enemy. 

EXOCOETUS, or the Flying-Fish, in ichthy¬ 
ology, a genus belonging to the order of abdominales. 
.The head is fcaly, and it has no teeth ; it has ro radii 
in the branchioftege membrane ; the body is whitifh, 
Plate and the belly is angular : the pedtoral fins, the inftru- 
slxxxvii. merits of flight, are very large. When purfued by any 
other fifh, it raifes itfelf from the water by means of 
thefe long fins, and flies in the air to a confidcrable di- 
flance, till the fins dry, and then it falls down into the 
water. It is a fifli that feems to lead a moft miferable 


life. In its ofitft element, it is perjfettMly 'Haraffed by Bxodjswy 
the dorados and other fifh of prey. If it endeavours to I. 
avoid them by having rfecoarfe to the air, it either ^-xorcifm, 
meets its fate from the gnlls or the albatrofs, or is 
forced down again into the mouth of the inhabitants 
of the water, who, below* keep pace with its aerial 
excurfion. This fi(h is caught in the Mediterranean 
and fome other feas. It is moft common between the 
tropics, and there its enemies are more particularly nu¬ 
merous. In thefe climates the flying fifties faring out 
of the water by hundreds, to efeape the rapacity of 
the dolphins, (harks, &c. When flying, they have as 
formidable enemies to encounter with in that element, 
viz. the pelican, eagle, diomedea, &c. and frequently 
throw themfelves on board the Ihips to efeape their 
purfuit. Their flelh is faid to be palatable and nourifh- 
ing food. 

EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tragedy, was 
the perfon who, after the drama or play was ended, 
fuiig the Exodium. 

EXODIUM) in the ancient Greek drama, one ®f 
the four parts or divifions of tragedy, being fo much 
of the piece as included the cataftrophe and unravel¬ 
ling of the plot, and anfwering nearly to our fourth 
and fifth adts. 

Exodium, among the Romans, confiflcd of certain 
humorous verfes rehearled by the exodiary at the end 
of the Fabul'se Atellanae. 

Exodium, in the Septuagint, fignifies the end or 
conclufion of a feaft. Particularly it is ufed for the 
eighth day of the feaft of tabernacles, which it is faid 
had a fpecial view to the commemoration of the exodus 
or departure out of Egypt. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment; being the fecond of the pentateuch, or five 
books of Mofes. 

It is fo called from the Greek [exodosj , the “ go¬ 
ing out” or departure of the children of Ifrael from the 
land of Egypt; the hi (lory of which is delivered in this 
book, together with the many miracles wrought on that 
occafion. 

EXOMPHALUS, in forgery, called alfo omphalo¬ 
cele, and hernia umbilicalis , is a preternatural tumor 
of the abdomen, at the navel, from a rupture or dif- 
teniion of the parts which invert that cavity. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from perfous 
pofTefTed, by means of conjurations and prayers. The 
Jews made great pretences to this power. Jofephns 
tells feveral Wonderful tales of the great foccefs of feve- 
ral exorcifts. .One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many daemo- 
niacs, he fays, by means of a root fet in a ring. This 
root, with the ring, was held under the patient’s nofe, 
and the devil was forthwith evacuated. The moft part 
of conjurers of this clafs were impoftors, each pretend¬ 
ing to a fecrct noftrum or charm which was an over¬ 
match for the devil. Onr Saviour communicated to 
his difciples a real power over daemons, or perhaps over 
the difeafes faid to be occafioned by daemons. See 
Daemoniac. 

Exorcifm makes a confiderable part of the foperffi- 
tion of the church of Rome, the rituals of which for¬ 
bid the exorciling any perfon without the biftiop’s leave. 

The ceremony is performed at the lower end of the 
church towards the door. The exorcift firft figns the 
poke fled perfon with the fign of the crofs, makes him 

kneel. 
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Btfarcffti kneel and fpfinkles him with holy water. Then fbl- 
(I _ low the litames, pfsrlms, and prayer ; after which the 
. Exqtlc, „ exorcift a Iks the devil his name, and adjures hint by 
the myfteriesof the Chriflian religion not to afflict the 
perfon any more : then, laying his right hand on the 
daemoniac’s head, he repeats the form of exorcifm, 
which is this : “ I exorcH'e thee, unclean fpirir, in the 
name of Jefus Chrift: tremble, O Satan 1 thou enemy 
©f the faith, thou foe of mankind, who haft brought 
death into the world ; who haft deprived men of life, 
and haft rebelled againft juftice j thou fcducer of man¬ 
kind, thou root of evil, thou fonrcc of avarice, difeord, 
and envy.” TheRomanifts likewife exorcife hoiffes 
and other places, fuppafed to be haunted by unclean 
fpirits; and the ceremony is much the fame with that 
fyr perfons poffeJFed. 

EXORCISTS, in church-hiftory, an order of men, 
in the ancient church, whofe employment it was to ex¬ 
orcife or caft oitt devils. See the preceding article. 

EXORDIUM, in oratory, is the preamble or be¬ 
ginning, ferving to prepare the audience for the reft of 
the difeourfe. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either juft and formal, 
Or vehement and abrupt. The laft are moft fuitable 
on occafrons of extraordinary joy, indignation, or the 
like. Sec Oratory, n° 36. 

EXOSTOSIS (from sf out, and or soy a bone), in 
anatomy, an acute eminence or excrefcence, pulhing 
preternaturally above the bone. 

EXOTERIC and Esotoric, are terms denoting 
< external and internal and applied to the double doc¬ 
trine of the ancient philofophers-; the one was public 
or exoteric ; the other fecret or efoterk. Thefirftwas 
that which they'openly profefled and taught to the 
world ; the latter was confined to a fmall number of 
chofen difciples. This method was derived originally 
from the Egyptians ; who, according to the united 
teftimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, &«. had a twofold philofbphy, one fecret 
and facred, another public and common. The fame 
pra&ice alfo obtained among the Perfian Magi, the 
Druids of the Gaols, and the Bradmans of India. 
The Egyptian priefts, with whom it originated, fuf- 
tained the charadter of judges and magistrates, and 
probably introduced this diftindion with a view to the 
public welfare, and to ferve the purpoles of legiflation 
and government. Clement of Alexandria informs us, 
that they communicated their myfteries principally to 
thofe who were concerned in the adminiilration of the 
Rate; and Plutarch confirms the fame declaration. 
However, others have fuppofed that they invented the 
fables of their gods and heroes, and the other external 
ceremonies of their religion, to difguife and conceal 
natural and moral truths; but whatever was the mo¬ 
tive of their practice, it was certainly applied to poli¬ 
tical purpofes. 

EXOTIC, a term properly foreign or ex¬ 

traneous, i. e. brought from a remote or ftrange coun¬ 
try. In which fenfe we fometimes fay extotkov barba¬ 
rous terms or words, &c. The word is derived from 
the Greek «|«, egaStv extra, “ without, on the outfide.” 

Exotic, is chiefly applied to plants which are na¬ 
tives of foreign countries, particularly thofe brought 
from the Eaft and Weft Indies, and which do not na- 
tnrally grow in Europe, 


. The .generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not Espawfio*!- 

thrive in England without fome peculiar care and cul- •—v-' 

ture; they require the warmth of their own climates ; 
whence the ufe of hot-beds, glafs-frames, green heufes, 

&c. See GREEN-Houfe and Stove. 

EXPANSION,-aniong metaphyficians, denotes the 
idea we have of lading diftance, all whofe parts exill 
together. 

Expansion, in phyfiology, the enlargement or in- 
creafe of bulk in bodies, chiefly by means of heat. 

This is one of the moft general effects of that fubtile 
principle, being common to all bodies whatever, whe¬ 
ther folid or fluid. In fome few cafes, indeed, bodies 
feem to expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of freezing : but this is found to be owing to rhe ex¬ 
trication of an infinite number of air-bubbles from the 
fluid at a certain time : and is not at all a regular and 
gradual cxpanfion-like that of metals, or and other fo¬ 
lid or fluid fubftance by means of heat. In certain me¬ 
tals alfo, an expanfton takes place when they pafs from 
a fluid to a folid ftate ; but this too is not to be ac¬ 
counted any proper effect of cold, but of the arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of the metals in a certain manner ; 
and is therefore to be accounted a kind of cryflalliza- 
tion rather than any thing elfe. 

The expanfton of bodies by heat isvery various, and 
in folids does, not feem to be guided by any certain 
rule. In the 48th volume of thePhilofophical Tranf- 
adtions, Mr Smeaton has given a table of the expan¬ 
sions of many different lubHanCes, from which the fol¬ 
lowing particulars are extracted. The degree of heat 
employed was 180 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome¬ 
ter, and the expanfton is exprdTedin jQ,oooth partsof 


an Englifh inch. 

A foot of white glafs barometer tube 100 
Martial regulus of antimony - 130 

Bliftered fteel - 138 

Hard fteel - - 147 

Iron - iyr 

Bifmuth - - 167 

Hammered copper - 204 

A mixture of three parts of copper with 
one of tin - - 218 

Call brafs - - 22 J 

A mixture of 16 parts of brafs with one 
of tin - • - 229 

Brafs wire - - 232 

Speculum metal - 23a 

Spelter folder, compofed of two parts of 
brafs and one of zinc. - 247 

Fine Pewter - - 274 

Grain tin - 298 

Soft folder, compofed of two parts of 

lead and one of tin, - 301 

A mixture of eight parts of zinc and 

one of tin, a little hammered, - 323 

Lead - - 344 

Zinc or fpelter - - 353 

Zinc hammered an inch -per foot 373 

From this table it appears, that no rule can be de¬ 


duced concerning the degrees of expanfton to which- 
bodies are fubject by the fame degree of beat, either 
from their fpecific gravity or otherwife. Zinc, which, 
is much lighter thanlead, expands more with heat; but 
glafs, which is lighter than either, expands much lefs; 

while 
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Expecta¬ 

tion. 


Expanfion while copper, which is heavier than a mixture of brafs 
and tin, expands lefs. 

Of all known fiibflances, thofe of the aerial kind 
expand mofl by an equal degree of heat ; and in ge¬ 
neral the greater quantity of latent heat that any fub- 
ftance contains, the more eafily it is expanded ; though 
even here we cannot form any general rule. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that the moil denfe fluids, filch as mer¬ 
cury, oil of vitriol, &c. are lefs expanfible than water, 
fpirit of wine, or ether, This lad indeed is fo eafily 
expanded, that were it not for the preffure of the at- 
mofpherc it would be in a continual date of vapour. 
After bodies are reduced to a Vaporous date their ex- 
panfion feems to goon without any limitation, in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of heat applied ; fo that it is 
impodiblc to fay what would be the ultimate effedts 
of that principle upon them in this way. The force 
with which thefe vapours expand on the application of 
high degrees is very great ; neither can we fay, that 
any obdacle whatever is infuperable by them. On 
this principle depend the fleam-engines fo much ufed 
in various mechanical operations ; likewife fome hy¬ 
draulic machines j and the indrutnents called manome¬ 
ters, which fhow the variation of gravity in the exter¬ 
nal atmofpliere, by the expandon or condenfation of 
a fmall quantity of air confined in a proper veflel. On 
this principle alfo perpetual movements might be con- 
druffed fimilar to thofe invented by Mr Coxe, on the 
principle of the barometer. A variety of other cu¬ 
rious machines may be conftrudted on the principle of 
aerial expanfion ; of which an account is given under 
the articles Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

The expanfion of folid bodies is meafured by an in- 
ftrument named the Pyrometer ; and the force with 
which they expand is dill greater than that of aerial 
vapours, the flame of a farthing candle producing an 
expanfion in a bar of iron capable of counteradling a 
weight of yoo pounds. The quantity of expanfion, 
however, is fo fmall, that it has never been applied to 
the movement of any mechanical engine. On the 
principle of the expanfion of duids Thermometers 
are conftrudted; for an account of which, fee that ar¬ 
ticle. For the cffedls of the different expanfions of 
metals in corredting the errors of machines for mea- 
furing time, fee the article Pendulum. 

EXPECTANCY, estates in, are of two forts ; 
one created by adt of the parties, called a remainder ; 
the other, by adt of law, called a reverfion. 

EXPECTATION, in the dodlrine of chances, is 
applied to any contingent event, and is capable of be¬ 
ing reduced to the rules of computation. Thus a fum 
of money in expedlation, when a particular event hap¬ 
pens, has a determinate value before that event hap¬ 
pens ; fo that if a perfon is to receive any fum, e. gr, 


10I. when an event takes place which hai an equal 
probability of happening and failing, the value of the 
expedlation is half that fum or 5 1. and in all cafes the 
expedlation of obtaining any fum is edimated by mul¬ 
tiplying the value of the fum expedted by the fradtion 
which reprefents the probability of obtaining it. The 
expedlation of a perfon who has three chances in five 
of obtaining 100 1. is equal to « x 100 or 60 1. and 
the probility of obtaining 1001. in this cafe is equal 
to — l. 

EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
promote Expectoration. 

%XPECTORATON, the adt of evacuating or 
bringing up phlegm or other matters out of the tra¬ 
chea, lungs, &c. by coughing, hauking, fpirting, &c. 

EXPEDITATION, in the Englilh foreft-laws, fig- 
nifies a cutting out the balls of a dog’s fore-feet for the 
prefervation of the king’s game. 

Every one that keeps any great dog not expeditated 
forfeits three diillingsand fourpence to the king. In 
madiffs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, 
are to be cut to the fkin. Inftit. part iv. p. 308. 

This expeditation was to be performed once in every 
three years, and was done to every man’s dog who lived 
near the fored, andeven thedogsoftheforeders them- 
ielves. 

EXPEDITION, the march of an army to fomc 
didant place, with aview of hodilities. Such were ths 
expeditions of Cyrus againd Xerxes, and of Bacchus 
and Alexander into the Indies. 

Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land 
were called croifades. 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired 
by long ufe without any teacher. It condds m. 
the ideas of things we have fecn or read, which the 
judgment has refledted on, to form for itfelf a rule or 
method. 

Authors make three kinds of experience : The firft 
is the dmple ufes of the external fenfes, whereby we 
perceive the phenomena of natural things without any 
direfl attention thereto, or making any application 
thereof. The lecond is, when we premeditately and 
defignedly make trials of various things, or obferve 
thofe done by others, attending clofely to all effedts 
and circumdances. The third is that preceded by a 
foreknowledge, or at lead an apprehendon of the event, 
and determines whether the apprehenfion were true or 
falfe ; which two latter kinds, efpeciaily the third are 
of great fervice in philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT, in philofophy, is the trial of the 
refult or effedt of the applications and motions of cer¬ 
tain natural bodies, in order to difeover fomething of 
their motions and relations, whereby to afeertain fome 
of their phenomena or caufes. 


EXPERIMENTAL philosophy, 


I S that which has its foundation in experience, 
wherein nothing is aHumed as a truth but what 
is fouuded upon ocular demondration, or which can¬ 
not be denied without violating the common fenfc and 
perceptions of all mankind. 

4 


In former times philofophers, when reafoning abotK 
natural things, indead of following this method, af- 
fumed fuch principles as they imagined fufficient for 
explaining the phenomena, without confidering whe¬ 
ther thefe principles were juft or nor. Hence for a 
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great number of ages no progrefs was made in fcience; 
but fyftems were heaped upon fyftems, having neither 
confillency with one another nor with themfelves, No 
proper explanations indeed were givenofany thing! for 
all thefe fyftems, when narrowly examined, were found 
to confift merely in changes of words, ivhich were often 
very abfurd and barbarous. The firft who deviated 
from this method of philofophiftng, if we may call it 
by that name, was Friar Bacon, who lived in the 16th 
.century, and who fpent 20001. (an immenfe fum in 
thofe days) in making experiments. The admirable 
.Critchton, who flourilhed about the year 1580, not only 
^difputed againft the philofophy of Ariftotle, which 
bad for fo long been in vogue, but wrote a book a- 
-gainft it. Cotemporary with this celebrated perfonage 
was Francis Bacon lord chancellor of England, who is 
looked upon to be the founder, of the prefent mode of 
.philofophiftng by experiments. But though others 
.might lay the foundation, Sir Ifaac Newton is juftly 
allowed to have brought this kind of philofophy to 
perfection : and to him we are certainly indebted for 
.the greateft part of it. Unfortunately, however, nei¬ 
ther Lord Bacon nor Sir Ifaac Newton had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing many important fads relating the 
the principles of fire and electricity, which have fince 
been brought to light. Hence all their philofophy 
Was merely mechanical, or derived from the viftble 
operations of folid bodies, or of thegroiler fluids upon 
one another. In fuch cafes, therefore, where the more 
fubtile and aCtive fluids were concerned, they fell 
into miftakes, or were obliged to deny the exiftence 
of the principles altogether, and to make ufe of terms 
.which were equally unintelligible and incapable of 
conveying any information with thofe of their prede- 
ceffors. A remarkable inftanceof the errors into which 
they were thus betrayed, we have in the doftrine of 
projectiles, where the moft enormous deviations from 
truth were fanClifled by the greateft names of the laft 
century, merely by reafoning from the reftftance of the 
air to bodies moving flowly and vifibly, to its refin¬ 
ance to the fame bodies when moved, with high de- 
'* See Gun- grees of velocity*. In other cafes they were reduced 
ferry. to make ufe of words to exprels immechanical powers, 
as attraction, repulfton, rarefaction, See. which have 
fince tended in no fmall degree to embarrafs and con¬ 
found fcience by the difputes that have taken place 
concerning them. The foundations of the prefent fy- 
ftem of experimental philofophy are as follow. - 

I. All the material fubftances of which the univerfe 
is compofed are called natural bodies. What we per¬ 
ceive uniform and invariable in thefe fubftances we call 
their properties. Some o£ thefe are general and com¬ 
mon to all matter, as extenfion ; others are proper to 
particular fubftances, for inftance fluidity ; while fome 
appear to be compounded of the general and particular 
properties, and thus belong to a ftill fmaller number ; 
as the properties of air, which are derived from the 
general property of extenfion combined with thofe of 
fluidity, elafticity, &c. 

II. In taking a particular review of the properties 
of bodies, we naturally begin with that of extenfion. 
This manifefts itfelf by the three dimenfions of length, 
breadth, and thickuefs. Hence proceeds the divifi- 
bility of matter; which the prefent fyftem fuppofes to 
jeach even to infinity; but though this propofition be 


fupported by matheijiatica] demonftrations, it is im- 
poffible we can either have any diftinCt idea of it, or of 
the oppofite doCtrine, which teaches that matter is com¬ 
pered of excelfively minute particles called atoms, which 
cannot be divided into fmaller ones. The fubtilty in¬ 
deed to which folid bodies may be reduced by mecha¬ 
nical means is very furprifing ; and in fome cafes is fo 
great, that we might be tempted to fuppofe that a 
farther divifion is impoffible. Thus, in grinding a fpe- 
culuin, the inequalities of its furface are fo effectually 
worn off, that the whole becomes in a certain degree 
invifible, fhowing not itfelf by the light which falls 
upon it, blit the image-of other bodies ; but the fmall- 
eft fcratch which difturbs the equality of the furface 
is at once diftineily viftble. 

III. From the arrangement of thefe ultimate par¬ 
ticles of manner, whatever we fuppofe them to be, arife 
.the various figures of bodies ; and hence figure is a 
property of all bodies no lefs univerfal than extenfion, 
unlefs we choofe to fpeak of the ultimate particles of 
matter, which, as they are fuppofed to be deflitute of 
parts, mull confequently be equally deflitute of figure j 
and the fame confequence will follow whether we 

• adopt this fuppofition or the other. The figures of 
bodies are fo extremely various and diflimilar, that it 
is impoffible to find any two perfectly alike. It is 
indeed the next thing to impoffible to find two in 
which the diffimilarity may not be perceived by the 
naked eye ; but if any fuch fhould be found, the mi- 
crofcope will quickly difeover the imbecility of eur 
fenfes in this refpedt. Solidity is another property 
efiential to all matter. By this we mean that pro¬ 
perty which one quantity of matter has of exclud¬ 
ing any other from the (pace which itfelf occupies 
at that time. Hence arifes what we call refifiance, 
which is always an indication of folidity; and no lefs fo 
in thofe bodies which we call fiuid than in thofe which 
are the moll folid. This may at firft feem to be a 
contradidlion; but fluids yield only when they can gee 
away from the prefliire ; in all other cafes they refill 
as violently as the moft folid bodies. Thus water con¬ 
fined in a tube will as effedluaily refill the impreflion of 
a pifton rbruft down upon it as though it were the 
moll folid fubftance. Air indeed will yield for a certain 
time; but this, as appears from feveral experiments, 
is entirely owing to a more fubtile fluid, viz. that of 
elementary fire being prefted out from among its par¬ 
ticles. As long as this fluid can be forced our, either 
from among the particles of air, water, or any other 
more grofs fluid fubftance, the latter will be found com- 
preffible, as a heap of wet fand would be by fqueezing 
the water out from it; but when we come to the molt 
fubtile of ail elements, fuch as we fuppofe that of fire 
to be, there cannot be any poflibility of compreffing 
it, even though we had a veffel foclofe as to prevent 
it from efcaping through its fides; becaufe its parts are 
already as near each other as they can be. 

IV. The diftance of the parts of bodies from each 
other is what we call their porofity, and was former¬ 
ly fuppofed to be owing to a vacuum interfperfed be¬ 
tween them ; but now it is generally allowed that the 
pores of folid bodies as well as of fluids are filled with 
an extremely fubtile matter which pervades all nature. 
The porofity of bodies with regard to one another may 
be thus explained. Wcod, or a fponge, is porous with 

regard 
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regard to water ; but water itfclf i? porous with re¬ 
gard to air, which it abiorbs in coufiderable quantity. 
•Both air and water are porous with regard to the ele¬ 
ment of fire, which produces very confiderable changes 
upon them, according to the quantity of it they con¬ 
tain, or the manner it adts in their pores. This ele¬ 
ment itfelf, however, is not porous with regard to any 
other fubftance. Its pores, therefore, if it has any, muft 
be abfolute vacuities deftitute of any matter whatever. 
Vacuities of this kind indeed are fnppoied to be ab- 
folucely neccffary to motion : for though we may fay, 
matter being divisible almoll ad infinitum, that a body 
or fubftanec more folid may move in another fubftance 
that is more fubtile, and that will give way to its mo¬ 
tion, we mull neverthelefs have recourfeto a laft refort, 
•and admit of an ultimate vacuum, which will give room 
fufficient to the lead corpufcle, that its part A may take 
the place of its part B without the leaft refiftance: 
befides, it is not to be imagined, that nature, in fadt, 
admits of that infinite divifibility which our imagina¬ 
tion can conceive, and that every thing which is pof- 
itble in idea, is at all times pradticable. All that 
exifts is poflible, but all that is poflible does not how¬ 
ever exift. By denfity, is underftood the proportion be¬ 
tween the extenfion and folidity of a body : one body 
therefore is more denfe than another, when, under the 
fame degree of extenfion, it contains more folid mat¬ 
ter : and this quality arifes from condenfation and com- 
prefllon. Elafticity is nothing more than that effort 
by which certain bodies, when compreffed, endeavour 
to reftore themfelves to their former date ; and this 
property fuppofes them compreflible. As all thefe na¬ 
tural properties of bodies are of great utility in ex¬ 
plaining the principles of phyfics and in applyingthem 
to all the arts, experimental philofophy proves their 
reality by a thoufand examples. 

V. We difeover ftill other properties in bodies : fuch 
as mobility, which we muft not here confound with 
motion. This mobility arifes from certain difpofitions 
which are not in an equal degree in all bodies : from 
whence it comes that fome are more eafily moved than 
others: and this proceeds from the refiftance to mo¬ 
tion which is perceived in all bodies, having regard 
merely to their maffes; and this refiftance is called vis 
inertia, or inert force. A body is faid to be in mo¬ 
tion whefi it is aftually moving from one place to an¬ 
other ; or, whenever a body changes its fittiation with 
regard to the objects that furround it, either nearly or 
remotely, it is faid to be in motion. There are three 
principal matters to be confidered in a moving body ; 
its direftion, its velocity, and the quantity of its mo¬ 
tion : and here phyfics explains the force or moving 
power s it likewife diftinguiflies between fimple and 
compound motion. Simple motion is that which arifes 
from only one force, or which tends to only one point. 
It deferibes the laws, and explains the refiftance, of 
mediums ; the refiftance of fridtion; the difficulties of 
a perpetual motion ; the alteration of direction occa- 
fioned by the oppofidon of a fluid matter ; refledled or 
reverberated motion ; the communication of motion by 
the Ihoclc of bodies, &c. Compound motion is that 
of a body impelled to move by feveral caufes or powers 
Which aft according to their different directions. Phy¬ 
fics here likewife inveftigates the laws of motion ; and 
is particularly applied to the explaining, under this 


head, what are called the central farces, which produce 
a motion that is either circular or in a curve line, and 
which inceflamly urge the moving body either to ap¬ 
proach or recede from the centre. To diftinguifh thefe 
from each other, the former is called the centripetal 
force, and the latter ih z centrifugal force, 

VI. By gravity, or ponderofity, is to be underftood 
thatforce which occafions bodies to pafs from a higher 
to a lower place, when nothing oppofes their courfe, 
or when the obftacles are not fufficient to flop them. 
Speculative philofophy inveftigates its canfe, and per¬ 
haps in vain. Experimental philofophy contents itfelf 
with deferibing the phenomena, and teachingjibe laws 
of gravity, which are thoroughly eftablifhed by a thou¬ 
fand reiterated experiments. In order properly to un- 
derftand this fubjeft, we muft take care not to confound 
the term gravity with that of weight. By the former, 
we underftand that force which urges bodies to defeend 
through a certain fpace in a given time. By the latter, 
is meant the quantity of a heavy body that is contain¬ 
ed under the fame bulk. The phenomena are explain¬ 
ed by the experiments themfelves, and by inferences 
deduced from them. 

VII. Hydroftaticsis a fcienceof which theobjeft isjthc 
gravity and equilibrium of fluids in particular. Though 
the gravity of thefe bodies is the fame with that of 
others, and is fubjeft to the fame laws, yet their ftate 
of fluidity gives rife to particular phenomena, which it 
is of confequence to know. But as hydroftatics can¬ 
not be fuccefsfully treated on without the affiftance of 
calculation, it has been ranked among the mathematical 
fciences. 

VIII. We fay the fame with regard to mechanics; 
which is the art of employing, by the aid of machines, 
the motion of bodies, in conformity to its properties 
and laws, as well with regard to folids as fluids, either 
more commodioufly or more advantageoufly. 

IX. After it has made the moft accurate experi¬ 
ments, and the moft judicious obfervations, on all thefe 
different fubjefts, and the properties of bodies in par¬ 
ticular. Experimental Philofophy paffes to the exami¬ 
nation of the air, the water, fire, the wind, colours, 
&c. The air is a fluid with which we are furrounded 
from the inffant of our birth, and without which we 
cannot exift. It is by the properties and the influences 
of the air, that nature gives increafe and perfeftion to 
all that it produces for our wants and conveniencies ; 
it is the fpirit of navigation : found, voice, fpeech it¬ 
felf, are nothing more than percuffions of the air : 
this globe that we inhabit is completely furrounded by 
air ; and this kind of coverture, which is commonly 
called the atmofphere, has*fuch remarkable funftions, 
that it evidently appears to concur to the mechanjfm 
of natnre. Experimental phyfics, therefore, confiders 
the air, i. Of itfelf, independent of its bulk; and the 
figure of its whole body : it examines its effential pro¬ 
perties ; as its gravity, denfity, fp-'ing, &c. The air- 
pump is here of indifpenfable ufe ; and by this ma¬ 
chine phyfics examines in what manner fpace, or a va¬ 
cuum, is made. It likewife fhows the necelfity of air to 
the preservation of animal-life ; the effeft it has on 
found, fire, and gunpowder, in vacuo ; and a hundred 
other experiments of various dtgrees of airiofity. 2. It 
confiders the air as the terreftrial atmofphere, fome- 
times as a fluid at reft,'and fometimes as in motion. 

And 
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And by chefe means it accounts for the variation of the 
mercury in the barometer, and why it finks in propor¬ 
tion as the height of the atmofphere dimrnifhes; as 
alfo for the figure, the extent, and weight of the at- 
tnofphere: it fttows the method of determining the 
height of mountains, the nature of found in general, 
of its propagation, and of fonorous bodies. The late 
difcoveries of Dr Prieftley and others have added a 
new and a very confiderable branch to experimental 
philofophy in this refped, of which an account is gi¬ 
ven under the article Aerology. 

X. It is here alfo that experimental philofophy 
confiders the nature of the wind ; which is nothing 
more than agitated ait, a portion of the atmofphere 
that moves like a current, with a certain velocity and' 
determinate direction. This fluid, with regard to its 
diredion, takes different names according to the dif¬ 
ferent pints of the horizon from whence it comes, as 
eaft, weft, north, and fouth. Winds are Kkewife 
diftinguiflied into three forts ; one of which is called 
general or conflanf, as the trade-winds which continu¬ 
ally blow between the tropics ; another is the periodi¬ 
cal, which always begin and end within a certain time 
of the year, or a certain hour of the day, as the mon- 
foons, the land-breezes and fea-breezes, which arife 
Conftantly in the morning and evening; and laftly, 
fitch as are variable, as well with regard to their di¬ 
redion as their velocity and duration. 

M. Mariotte computes the velocity of the raoft im¬ 
petuous wind to be at the rate of 32 feet in a fecond, 
and Mr Derham makes it 66 feet in the fame time. 
The fir ft, doubtlefs, meant the wind of the great eft 
velocity that had come to his knowledge. The In¬ 
vention of aeroftatic machines has tended more to fhow 
the real velocity of the wind than any other inven¬ 
tion as yet raadf public: but all of them move flower 
than the aerial current; fo that the real velocity of the 
wind remains yet undetermined. 

XI. The force of the wind, like that of other bodies, 
depends on its velocity and mafs ; that is, the quan¬ 
tity of air which is in motion: fo the fame wind has 
more or lefs force on any obftacle that oppofes it, in 
proportion as that obftacle prefents a greater or a lefs 
furface: for which reafon it is that they fpread the-fails 
of a veffel more or lefs, and place the wings of a wind¬ 
mill in different diredions. The machines by-which 
the winds are meafcired, are called anemometers. They 
fliow the direction, the velocity, and the duration of 
winds. It is by the agitations of the wind that the air 
is pnrified; that the feeds of trees and herbs are convey¬ 
ed through the forefts and fields ; that ftiips are driven 
from one pole to the other; that our mills turn upon 
their axes, &c.j and art, by imitating nature, fame- 
times procures us artificial winds, by which we refrefh 
our bodies, invigorate our fires, purify our corn, &c. 

XII. Water is an tmiverfal agent; which nature em¬ 
ploys in all her produdions. It may he confidered as 
in three Hates, 1. As a liquid ; 2. As a vapour ; 3. As 
ice. Thefe three different ftates do not in any manner 
change its effence, but make it proper to anfwcr dif¬ 
ferent ends. The natural Hate of water would be that 
of a folid body, as fat, wax, and all thofe other bo¬ 
dies which are only fluid when heated to a certain de¬ 
gree : for water would be conftantly ice, if the par¬ 
ticles of fire, by which it is penetrated in the tempe- 
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rate climates, did not render it fluid, by producing a 
reciprocal morion among its parts ; and, in a country 
where the cold is continually ftrong enough to main¬ 
tain the congelation, the afliftance of art is neceffary 
to make it fluid in the fame manner as we do lead, &c. 
Water, when not in ice, is a fluid that is infipid, tranf- 
parent without colour, and without fmell, and that ea- 
fily adheres to the furface of fome bodies, that pene¬ 
trates many, and extinguifhes fire. Experimental phi¬ 
lofophy inveftigates the origin of fountains; the caufe 
of the faltnefs of the fea ; the means of purifying wa¬ 
ter what is its weight, and what are its effeds when 
heated, &c. It likewife examines this fluid in the ftate 
of vapour; and finds that a drop of water, when in va¬ 
pour, occupies a fpace vaftly greater than it did before. 
It explains the ceolipile and' its effeds ; fire-engines; 
and the force of vapours that give motion to inimenfe 
machines in mines and elfewhcre, &c. and laftly, it con- 
fiders water in the ftate of ice. Ice confequently is 
more cold than water; and its coldnefs increafes if it 
continue to lofe that matter, already too rare, or too 
little adive to render it fluid. Experimental phyfics 
endeavours to inveftigate the caufes of the congelation 
of water, and why ice is lighter than v.’ater; front 
whence it derives that expanfive force by which it 
breaks the containing veflel; the difference there is 
between the congelation of rivers and that of fianding 
waters; why rce becomes more cold by the mixture of 
fairs ; and many other fimilar phenomena. 

XIII. The nature of fire is yet very much unknown 
to the moft learned philofophers. As cbjeds when at a 
great diilance are not perceptible to our fenfes, fo when 
we examine them too nearly, we difeern them but con¬ 
fute dly. It is ft ill difputed whether fire be a liomogene, 
unalterable matter, defigned by its prefence, or by its 
adion to produce heat, inflammation, and diffolution, in 
bodies; or if its effence confifts in motion only, or in 
the fermentation of thofe particles which we call inflam¬ 
mable, and which enter as principles, in greater or lefs 
quantities, in the coinpofition of mixed bodies. The 
moft learned inquirers into nature incline to the former 
opinion; and have recourfe to a matter which they 
regard as the principle of fire. They fuppofe that 
there is in nature a fluid adapted to this pnrpofe, cre¬ 
ated fuch from the beginning, and that nothing more 
is neceffary than to put it in adion. The numberiefs 
experiments which are daily made in eledricity feem 
to favour this opinion, and to prove that this matter, 
this fluid, this elementary fire, is difFufed through all 
nature, and in all bodies, even ice itfelf. We cannot 
fay to what important knowledge this great difeovery of 
eledricity may lead, if we continue our inquiries con¬ 
cerning it. It appears, however, that we may believe, 
without any inconvenience or abfurdity, that fife and 
light, confidered in their firft principle, are one and 
the fame fubftance differently modified. 

XIV. Be this matter, however, as it may, experi¬ 
mental philofophy is employed in making the moft in¬ 
genious and moft nfeful refcarches concerning the na¬ 
ture of fire, its propagation, and the means by which 
its power may be excited or augmented; concerning 
the phofphorus and its inflammation; fire excited by 
the refledton of the fun’s rays from a mirror ; and on 
the effeds of fire in general; concerning lightning and 
its effeds; the fufion of metals; gunpowder and its 

K explofion; 
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explofion ; flame and the aliments of fire ; and an in¬ 
finity of like objects which it explains, or concerning 
which it makes new difeoveries, by the aid of experi¬ 
ments. 

XV. By the word light, we underftand that agent 
by which nature affedls the eye with that lively and 
almoft conflantly pleating fenfation, which we call fee¬ 
ing, and by which we difeern the fize, figure, colour, 
and fituation of objects, when at a convenient diftance. 
All philofophers agree, that the light, which is diffufed 
in any place, is a real body. But what this body is, 
and by what means it enters that place where it is per¬ 
ceived, is a queflion about which philofophers are di¬ 
vided. 

XVI. Experimental philofophy is applied in difeo- 
vering or proving, by an infinity of experiments, what 
is the nature of light, in what manner it is propagated, 
what its velocity and progreffive motion. It alfo in- 
vefligates and explains the principles of optics properly 
fo called, and fhows the directions which light ob- 
ferves in its motion. From thence it proceeds to the 
examen of the principles of catoptrics, and deferibes 
the laws and effedts of reflected light. It next treats 
of the principles of dioptrics, and explains the laws of 
refraCted light; and laftly, it teaches, from the princi¬ 
ples of natural and artificial vilion, the conftruCting of 
optical inltruments,as lenfes, concave mirrors, prifms, 
telefcopes, &c. &c. and the ufes to which they are ap¬ 
plied. 

XVII. By refolving or feparating the rays of light, 
philofophy has obtained true and clear difeoveries of the 
nature of colours. We are naturally led to imagine that 
colours, and their different degrees, make a part of the 
bodies that prefent them to our fight; that white is 
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inherent in fnow, green in leaves and grafs, and red in 
a fluff dyed of that colour. But this is far from being 
true. If an object, which prefents any colour to our 
fight, be not illuminated, it prefents no colour what- 
foever. In the night all is black. Colours therefore 
depend on light ; for without that we could form no 
idea of them; but they depend alfo on bodies; for of 
feveral objtCls prefented to the fame light, fome appear 
white, others red, blue, &c. But all thefe matters 
being feparare from our own bodies, we fhould never 
acquire any ideas of them, if the light, tranfmitted or 
reflected by thefe objeCts, did not make them fenfible 
to us, by flriking upon the organs of our fight, and if 
thefe imprelfions did not revive in us thofe ideas which 
we have been ufed to exprefs by certain terms. For 
thefe reafons philofophy confiders colours from three 
points of view, i.As in the light; 2. In bodies, as 
being coloured ; and, 3. From the relation they have 
to our vifual faculties, which they particularly affeCl, 
and by which we are enabled to diflinguifli them. 

It is unneceffary in this place to fay more either 011 
colour in particular or experimental philofophy in ge¬ 
neral. The different fubjeCts of this collective article 
are particularly treated under their proper names, in 
the order of the alphabet : the reader will therefore 
turn, as he has occaliou, to Acoustics, Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,Dioptrics, Hydrostatics,Mecha¬ 
nics, Optics, Penumatics, Electricity*, Mag¬ 
netism, ire . ire . ire . Alfo Aerology, Aerosta¬ 
tion, Atmosphere, BuRKiNC - glafs , Cold, Co lour. 
Congelation, Evaporation, Fire, Flame, 
Fluidity, Heat, Ignition, Light, Sound, 

Steam, Water, Wind, &c. 


EXP 

. EXPERIMENTUM crucis, a capital, leading, 
mem-urn or decifive experiment; thus termed, either on account 
II of its being like a crofs, or direCtion-poft placed in 
Expiation, the meeting of feveral roads, guiding men to the true 
knowledge of the nature of that thing they are enqui¬ 
ring after; or, 011 account of its being a kind of tor¬ 
ture, whereby the nature of the thing is at were ex¬ 
torted by force. 

EXPHORESIS. See Oratory, n°8$. 
EXPIATION, a religions aCl, by which fatisfac- 
tion or atonement is made for the commiflion of fome 
crime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to pu- 
nilhment cancelled. 

Expiations among the Heathens, were of feveral 
kinds ; as facrifices and religious walhings. They 
were ufed for effacing a crime, averting any calamity, 
and on numberlels mher occafions, as purifying towns, 
temples, and facred places, and armies before and 
after battle. And they were performed for whole ci¬ 
ties as well as particular perfons. 

The method of expiation among the Jews was chief¬ 
ly by facrifice, whether for fins of ignorance, or to 
purify themfelves from certain pollutions. 

Feaft of Expiation among the Jews, called by our 
tranflators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth 
day of Tifri, or the feventh month of the Jewifh year, 
anfwering to part of our September and O&ober. It 
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was infiituted by God himfelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. „ . t; n 
On that day the high-priefl, the figure or type of Je- ~ j 
fus Chrift, entered into the moll holy place, and con- Explofion. 

felled his fins; and, after feveral ceremonies, made an '-v*—' 

atonement for all the people to wafli them from their 
fins. Lev. chap. xvi. See ScAPE-Coai. 

Expiation, in a figurative fenfe, is applied by di¬ 
vines to the pardon procured to the fins of the peni¬ 
tent by the merit of Chrifl’s death. See the article 
Christianity. 

EXPIRATION, in medicine. See Exspiration. 

Expiration, is alfo ufed figuratively, for the end 
of a term of time granted, agreed on, adjudged. 

EXPLICIT, in the fchools, fomething clear, di- 
ftindl, formal, and unfolded. 

EXPLOSION, in natural philofophy, a fudden and 
violent expanfion of an aerial or other elaftic fluid, by 
which it inflantly throws off any obftacle that happens 
to be in the way, fometimes with incredible force, and 
in fuch a manner as to produce the moll aflonilhing ef- 
fedls upon the neighbouring objeits. x 

Explofion differs from expanfion, in that the latter is a Difference 
gradual and continued power, ailing uniformly for fome between 
time; whereas the former is always fudden, and only explofion 
of momentary duration. The expanfions of folid fub- “ ,d ex P an * 
fiances do not terminate in violent explofions, on ac- lon ’ 
count of their ilownefs, and the fmall fpace through 

which 
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Explofion. which the metal, or other expanding fubftance, moves ; 

——-- though their ftrength may be equally great with that 

of the mpft active aerial fluids. Thus we find, that 
though wedges of wood, when wetted, will cleave fo- 
lid blocks of {tone, they never throw them to any di- 
ftarice, as is the cafe with gun-powder. On the other 
hand, it is feldorn that the expanfion of any elaftic 
fluid burfts a folid fubftance without throwing the 
fragments of it to a conliderable diltance, the effeCls 
* of which are often very terrible. The reafonsof this 

General ma y be comprifed in the two following particulars : 

cautes of ^ >j«h e j mmen f c velocity with which the aerial fluids 

expo ons. ex p„ n( j^ w hen affeCted by a confiderable degree of 
heat ; and, 2. Their celerity in acquiring heat and 
being affeCted by it, which is much fuperior to that of 
folid fubftances. Thus air, heated as much as iron 
when brought to a white heat, is expanded to four 
times its bulk ; but the metal itfelf will not be expand¬ 
ed the yooth part of the fpace. In the cafe of gun¬ 
powder, which is a violent and well-known exploflve 
fubftance, the velocity with which the flame moves is 
calculated by Mr Robins, in his Treatife upon Gunnery, 
lobe no lefs than 7000 feet in a fecond, or little lefs 
than 79 miles per minute. Hence the impulfe of the 
fluid is inconceivably great, and the obftacles on which 
it ftrikes are hurried off with a vaft velocity, though 
much lefs than that juft mentioned ; for a cannon bul¬ 
let, with the greateft charge of powder that can be con¬ 
veniently given, does not move at a greater rate than 
2400 feet per fecoud, or little more than 27 miles per 
minute. The velocity of the bullet again is promoted 
by the fudden propagation of the heat through the 
whole body of air as foon as it is extricated from the 
materials of which the gunpower is made; fo that it 
is enabled to ftrike all at once, and thus greatly to aug¬ 
ment the momentum of the ball. It is evident that 
this contributes very much to the force of the explo¬ 
fion by what happens when powder is wetted or mixed 
with any fubftance, which prevents it from taking fire 
all at once. In this cafe the force of the explofion, e- 
ven when the fame quantity of powder is madcufeof, 
cannot be compared to that of dry powder. 

Upon thefe principles we may conclude, that the 
force of an explofion depends. 1. On the quantity of 
claftic fluid to be expanded; 2. On the velocity it ac¬ 
quires by a certain degree of heat; and, 3. On the 
celerity with which the degree- -of heat affeCts the 
whole of the expanfile fluid. Thefe three take place 
EleCtric ex £ reate ^ perfection where the eleCtric fluid is 

clofions the concerned ; as in cafes of lightning, earthquakes, and 
ftrongeft of volcanoes. This fluid, as is fhown in many parts of 
all. this work, differs not from elementary fire or the light 

of the fun ; it pervades the whole fyftem of nature ; its 
expanfion is nothing elfe than its motion from a centre 
towards a circumference, for it docs not feem capable 
of any proper expanfion by a fep%jation of its parts 
like any other fluid. Hence, when it begins to expand 
in this manner, the motion is propagated through it 
with a velocity far exceeding that of any other fluid 
whatever. Thus, even when the quantity is excelfively 
fin all, as when an eleCtric fpark is feat through a glafs 
full of water or of oil, the expanfion is fo violent as 
to diflipate the glafs into innamerable fragments with 
* great danger to the by-ftanders, as is obferved under 
thearttcleELECTRiciTY. In violent lightning, where 


the eleCtric fluid collects itfelf into balls, the ftrength Explofion 
of the expollion is proportionable to the quantity. E- v 
very one has heard of the prodigious effects of light¬ 
ning when it happens to Arikebuildings, trees, or even 
them oft folid rocks j and in fomc cafes, where the 
quantity of electricity is Hill greater than in any flalh 
of lightening, we hear of ftill more tremendous confe- 
quences entiling. Dr Prieftley gives an inftance of a 
large fire-ball (undoubtedly a quantity of eleCtric mat¬ 
ter) rolling on the furface of the fea, which after ri¬ 
ling up to the top-maft of a fhip of war, burft with 
fuch violence that the explofion refembled the dif- 
charge of hundreds of cannon fired at once. Great da¬ 
mage was done by it; but there is not the leaft doubt 
that moft of its force was fpent on the air, carried 
down to the fea by the mail and iron-work of the fhip. 

Indeed, confidering that in all cafes a great part of 
the force of eleCtric explofions isdiffipated in this man¬ 
ner, it may juftly be doubted whether they can be 
meafured by any method applicable to the menfuration 
of other forces. Even in artificial electricity the force 
is prodigioufly great; infomuch that Dr Van Martini 
calculated that of the great battery belonging to the 
machine in Teyler’s mufeum to be upwards of 900 
pounds. 4 

In thofe cafes where the eleClrical matter aCts like Volcanic 
common fire, the force of the explofions, though ex- explofion* 
ceedingly great, is capable of menfuration by compa- »« xt,n 
ring the distances to which the bodies are thrown with ttrcn ® t ' 1 
their weight. This is moft evident in volcanoes, where 
the projections of the burning rocks and lava manifeft 
thegreatnefsof the power,at the fame time that they 
affords a method of measuring it. Thefe explofions, as 
is fhown under the article Volcano, are owing to ex¬ 
trication of aerial vapours, and their rarefaCtion by in- j 
tenfe heat. In all of them the air is originally in a In what 
ilateof decompofition, viz. its invifible and folid part manner «c- 
is joined with fome terreftrial fubftance. Thus, when J? al e3t Pj°' 
fixed air, for inftance, is expofed to any pure earth p]"cc. G 
which attracts it, as calcined magnefia, a decompofi- 1 
tion inftantly takes place. All thefe vapours* are * See Elaf- 
compofed of elementary fire and fome invifible fub -tic Vapours. 
ftauce capable of affirming a folid form. The decom¬ 
pofition juft mentioned is therefore eafily explained ; the 
folid part of the air joins itfelf to the magnefia, while the 
elementary fire or latent heat is diflipated, and paffes thro’ 
the fidesofthe veflel. Were it now in our power fudden- 
iyto reftore the latent heat to thewhole ofthefixed air, 
fo that it would at once affume its former expanfion; a 
violent explofion would follow. This feems to be pre¬ 
cisely the cafewith the volcanic explofions. Animmenfe 
quantity of the fixed part of different aerial fluids is 
united to the various fubftances found below the fur- 
face of the earth. By means of the eleCtric fire which 
kindles the volcanoes, the aerial fluids are fudder.ly re- 
ftored to ijheir elaflic ftate ; and not only fo, but their 
natural elafticity is grealy augmented, fo that the ex- 6 
plofions take place with great violence. The cafe is E xp i o f 10n 
the fame with gunpowder ; only that the condenfed air of gunpow- 
in this cafe is at firftofihe dephlogifticated kind, but derexplaiu- 
is quickly phlogifticated by reafon of the combuftible ed - 
matters mixed with the nitre, while the heat produced 
by the inflammation augments the elaflicity of the ge¬ 
nerated air to four times what it ufually is, fo that the 
whole force of the explofion is calculated at 1000 

K 2 times 
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Explofion. times thepreflhre of the common atmofphcrc*. Thus 
* S'*e'tV Cle explofions of gunpowder and of volcanoes are effen- 
articla Gan- the fame. The reafon of the extreme qiiicloiefs 

nery. of thofe of gunpowder is, that it takes fire lb readily by 

the intimate mixture and combuflibility of all the ma¬ 
terials. In volcanoes the explolions likewife follow 
one another very quickly, and are by no means infe¬ 
rior in drength to thofe of gunpowder : but here the 
quantity of vapour makes up for the comparative 
flow tie fs with which it is affe&ed by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by any means contrive to fire 
cannon in quick fucceirton by means of calcareous 
earth as we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the elaltic matter is fbpplied in 
fuch quantities, that the explofions are in a manner un¬ 
remitting ; and even in ordinary experiments the con¬ 
finement of&erial vapours has often occalioned violent 
explolions in chemical velfels. In one cafe too the ex- 

7 _ trication of fixed air adds exceflively to the force of an 
Ot pulvis explofton, viz. in that of pulvis fulminans. This is 
^rmnaiis, CJm ,, oan j e( j 0 f fulphur, faltpetre, and halt of tartar. 

The latter we know contains much fixed air ; and it is 
probable that the violence of the explofton is occafion- 
ed by this air ; for the greater quantity of it that the 
alkaline fait contains, the greater force does it explode 
with. Fulminating gold emits a quantity of phlogifti- 
cated air, to which its explofive power is fnppofed to 
be owing, as is explained under the article Chemi¬ 
stry ; but that of fulminating filver is fo extraordi¬ 
nary, that fcarce any force of aerial vapour that can be 
extricated is likely to produce it, and it feems pro- 

8 bable that electricity itfelf is concerned. 

Explofions Next in flrength to the aerial vapours are thofe of 
by aqueous a q ue0lls aac j other liquids. The molt remarkable ef- 
vapours. fe&s of' thefe are obferved in fleam-engines; but there 
is one particular cafe from which it has been inferred 
that aqueous fleam is vaflly flronger than the flame of 
Violent g un P 0 W der. This is when water is thrown upon melt- 
plofion of" ec * copper : for here the explofton is fo flrong as al- 
water with uiofl to exceed imagination : and the mod terrible ac- 
mclted cop- cideuts have been known to happen from fuch a flight 
per. caufe as .one of the workmen fpitting in the furnace 

10 where copper was melting. Here, however, it is mofl 
Probably probab , e that 

a decotnpofition of the water takes place. 
decompofi- 1 That tllis element can be decompofed or refolved into 
tion of the an aerial and a folidfubflance, is extremely probable from 
water. the experiments of Dr Priedley, as well as thofe of the 
French philofophers. The pofition is indeed denied 
by the phlogiftians ; but their arguments appear not 
to be conclufive ; nor is it a fadl which militates in the 
lead againll their principles. On the fuppofttion that 
the water is decompofed in the prefent cafe, however, 

lr the phenomenon in queflion is eaftly folved. The water 
Particular- being thrown in fubftance upon the melted capper, is 
ly explain- decompofed by the violent heat ; and one part of it 
eiii adheres to the metal, thus converting it into a kind of 

calx, while the other is converted into inflammable 
or Tome other kind of air, Which expanding fuddenly, 
throws the melted metal all about with the greateft 
violence by means of its re-adtion. 

To underfland the manner in which this is accom- 
plifhed, we mud confider fome of the principles of 
Gunnery laid down by Mr Robins, and related 
under that article. One of thefe is, that though the 
air, in cafes of ordinary velocity, makes no great re- 


fidance, it is far otherwife where the velocity of the Explofton. 
moving body becomes very great. In all cafes of ex- *”—' 
plofion alfo there is in the firlt indance a vacuum made 
by the exploding fluid ; and confequently the weight 
of the attnofphereis to be overcome, which amounts 
to about 15 pounds on every l'qnare inch of furface. 

Suppofmg the furface of the exploding fluid, then, on 
that of melted copper to contain an area of 4 fquare 
inches, it meets with a refiflence of 60 pounds from 
the atmofphere, and confequently communicates an 
equal preilhre to the fluid metal. Even this mud of 
confequence throw it about, unlefs the fame prtlliire 
was exadlly diflitfed over every part of the lurface: 

But much more mud this effett be increafed by the 
immenfe velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 
which the reliltance of the atmofphere is augmented 
in a prodigious degree, as is explained under the article 
Gunnery. The eladic fluid generated is then con¬ 
fined not only by the fluid metal and fides of the fur¬ 
nace, but by the air itfelf, which cannot get out of 
the way ; fo that the whole refemblesa cannon clofed 
at the month, and filled with inflamed gunpowder. 

Hence not only the melted metal, but the furnace it- y 
felf and the adjacent walls of the building, are Jmrried 
off as they would be by the firing of a great quantity 
of gunpowder ill a fmall fpace, and which is well 
known to produce analogous effedts. I4 

In explaining the phenomenon in queflion,IDr Black Is not ow- 
fuppofes that the mere heat of the metal applied to the ingtomere 
aqueous fleam produces the explofion; and in proof aqueous 
of this alleges, that copper imbibes a greater quantity flean l in " 
of heat during fufion than any other metal. Aqueous j^ted. 
fleam, however, feems to be too flow for producing 
fuch hidden and violent effedts. Explofions, it is true, 
will be occafioned by it, but then it mud be confined 
fora very conflderable time ; whereas the effedts of wa¬ 
ter thrown upon melted copper are inflantaneous. I3 

It may now be afked, Why fuch explofions do not why fuch 
takeplace with any other metal, iron forindance, when explofions 
water is thrown upon its furface in fufion ? In anfwer 110 not take 
to this we mud obferve, That though water is decom- P !ac e w ith 
pofed by being applied to red-hot iron in the form of me " 
fleam, yet there is a poflibility, that when the fame ele- ta s ' 
ment is applied in fubftance with the fluid metal, no de- 
compofition may enfue. Something like this in¬ 
deed happens with copper itfelf; for, notwith Aanding 
the violent effedts which take place on the contadb of 
water in fubdance with the melted metal, no explo¬ 
fion happens though aqueous fleam be blown upon its 
furface. On the contrary, the upper part of the me¬ 
tal is thus cooled, and forms itfelf into cakes, which, 
are afterwards taken off, and new ones formed in the 
fame manner; neither does aqueous fleam affedl red-hot 
copper in the manner that it does iron in the fame date. 

A decifive proof that the explofion is not occafioned 
by the mere heat of the aqueous fleam may be dedu¬ 
ced from the example of melted glafs, which produces 
no explofion though we pour water upon it in that 
date; and yet the heat of melted glafs is undoubtedly r , *5 
equal at lead to that of melted copper. It mod be ob- v ,henheat* 
ferved, however, that in all cafes where a very hot edfubftan- 
body is thrown upon a fmall quantity of water in fub- ces are 
dance, an explofion will follow ; but here the water thrown up- 
is confined and fuddenly rarefied into fleam, which can- 011 
not get away without throwing off the body which d“ antltic8 

confines 01 water ’ 
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Explofion. confines it. Examples of this kind frequently occur 
' v —* where mafons or other mechanics are employed in fatt¬ 

ening cramps of iron into (tones ; where, if there hap¬ 
pens to be a little water in the hole into which thelead 
is poured, the latter will fly out in fuch a manner as 
fometimes to burn them feverely. Terrible accidents 
of this kind have fometimes happened in founderies, 
when large quantities of melted metal have been poured 
into wet moulds. In thefe cafes, the fudden expanflon 
of the aqueous fleam has thrown out the metal with 
violence ; and if any decompottiiou has taken place at 
the fame time, fo as to convert the aqueoas into an 
15 aerial vapour, the explofion mutt be (till greater. 

By pouring To this latt kind of explofion we mutt refer that 
cold water w hi c h takes place on pouring cold water into boiling 
01 ln S’or burning oil or tallow. Here the cafe is much the 
fame whether wcjpour the oil on the water, or the 
water on the oil. Jn the former cafe, the water which 
lies at the bottom is rarefied into fleam and explodes ; 
in the latter,-it finks down through the oil by itsfupe- 
trior fpecific gravity, and explodes as it pafles along. In 
either cafe, however, the quantity of aqueous fluid 
mutt be but (mall in proportion to that of the oil: a 
very great quantity would put out the flame, or deftroy 
jg the heat, in whatever way w.e applied it. 

Explofions Another kind of explofion is that which takes place 
in folidfub-.in folid.fubfiances, where we can fcarce fuppofe either 
ftances ex- aqueous or aerial vapours to be concerned. The moft 
plained. remarkable of thefe -are the volcanic bombs mentioned 
by -Sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of Ve- 
fuvius in 1779. They were large pieces of lava which 
burfl in pieces like bombs as they fell to the ground „• 
but he does not inform us whether their burtting was 
attended with any great violence or not. Indeed, atnidft 
fuch feenes of horror, and the continual tremendous 
explofions of the volcano, fmaller phenomena of this 
kind would probably be overlooked. Other examples 
are the CLASs-Tears, of which an account is given un¬ 
der that article; the burtting of electrical globes, when 
put in motion ; -of other glafs-yeffels fpontaneoufiy, 
and feemingly without-any caufe ; andlaftly, tbeburft- 
ing of large -caft-metal veflels in the aCt of cooling. 
Thefe are all fo- flmilar to one another, that it is pro¬ 
bable they depend on o-negeneral caufe. All of them 
agree in this-refpeCt, that theextreme parts of them 
are confiderabl-y cooled, while the internal remain very 
hot. Thus, in the voleanic bombs, the current of air, 
formed by their fwift paflage through it in falling, ne- 
ceflarily carries off a great quantity of heat from the 
parts which are in contact with it, while the red are 
fcarce at all cooled. The glafs-tears are artificially 
cooled on the outfide by dropping them upon water ; 
and in confequence of this, their explofion is probably 
more violent in proportion to their bulk than that of 
the volcanic bombs. Glafs-veffels only burfl fponta- 
Beoufly when they have not been well annealed ; and 
we know that this bad annealing confills only in ap¬ 
plying cold too fuddenly to the outfide. Something 
like this probably takes place when caft-iron veflels ex¬ 
plode ; and we are certain it does fo with eleCirical 
globes, for thefe latt are not apt to burfl if they have 
-been well annealed. In all cafes, therefore, there is a 
remarkable contraction of the outward furface by the 
cold, while the internal parts remain as much expand¬ 
ed as ever, In this cafe there mutt be a continual ef- 
4 
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fort of that fubtile fluid called elementary fire, from Explofion.. 
the internal to the external part, as the contraction gra- ' v * 
dually proceeds the contrary way .Thus, when a volcanic 
bomb, for inftance, is cooled on the ontlide, its parts 
are confolidated fo that the internal fluid has not fuch 
an eafy paflage through it as is neceflary. In confe¬ 
quence of this it makes a greater effort, which is flill 
farther augmented by the cooling and contraction of 
the internal parts fqneezing the fluid out from among 
themfelves, and forcing it to recoil upon that in the 
centre, as well as to exert itfelf againfl the external 
part; from which united operation the effeCt already 
mentioned at laft takes place. This explanation, how¬ 
ever, does not hold with refpeCt to electrical globes, 
glafs-tears, or ill^annealed glafs : but in order to ac¬ 
commodate it to all thefe, we have only to remember, 
that fire, and the eleCtric fluid acting from a centre 
to a circumference, are not in the lead different ; fo 
that from whatever caufe the eleCtric matter is difpo- 
fed to adt in this manner, the fame effeCt will follow, 
i. e. an explofion will take place if the fubftance does 
not afford an equally ready paflage through all its 
pans, and that whether any fenfible heat is felt in it 
or not. 17 

The only other kind of explofion we have to take Explofioa 
notice of is that produced by inflammable and dephlo- of inflam- 
gifticated air, when mixed together and fee on fire. ™ abI f 
This differs from any of thofe hitherto confidered, 
becaufe in reality there is an abfolute condenfation 
rather than an expanflon throughout the whole .of 
the operation ; and could the airs be made to take 
fire throughout their whole fubftance ahfolutely at the 
fame inftant, there would be no explofion, but only a 
fudden production of heat. From this caufe alio is 
derived a very Angular phenomenon taken notice of by 
-Dr. Prieftley in hislate experiments on that fubjeCt, re¬ 
corded in the Phil. Tranf. Having inclofed feveral si * Iap 
quantities of inflammable and dephlogifticated air in a j,henome- 
copper veflel, firing them afterwards by the eleCtric nonobferv- 
fparks, lie found that the force of the explofion was ed by Dr, 
directed more towards one part of the veffel than ano- Prieftjey. 
ther ; lead on that part where the electrical difeharge 
was made, and moft upon that which was fartheft front 
it. This inequality was very conftderable ; infomuch 
that he could not repeat his experiments any number 
of times without injuring the veflel in that part which 
was fartheft from the difeharge. The reafon he give3 
for this is, that the mixture was not fired at the fame 
inftant, but firft at the place where the difeharge was 
made. This firft explofion would have aCted equally 
upon all parts of the veflel, had it not been for the 
intervention of the air. By the firft momentary ex¬ 
plofion, however, the air in the fartheft part of the 
veflel was condenfed, fo that the next explofion was 
made ftronger, while the copper in the fore-part of 
the veflel had the whole of this ftrong explofion to 
refill, the hinder part being but little concerned, as 
the air in it was condenfed and reduced almofl to a va¬ 
cuum. 

Though the phenomena of explofions are fometimes uf es to 
very deftruCtive, they are likewife of confiderable ufe which ex¬ 
in life, by removing obftacles which could fcarcely be plofions are 
got the better of by any mechanical power whatever, applied* 
The principal of thefe are the blowing up of rocks, the 
feparatingof (tones in quarries, and other purpofes of 

that 
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that kind. The deftruftion occafioned by them in eleftrical explofions themlclvcs are moft remarkable, Exponent' 

times of war, and the machines formed upon the prin- though not in the uncommon way juft mentioned; II 

ciple of explofion for the deftruftion of the human race, but it is certain, that the influence of a flafh of lightr ■ *P° ln ffr, 
are well known ; and if we cannot call thefe ufcful, we ning is diffiifed for a great way round the place where 
muft allow them at leaf! to be neceflary evils. For the the explofion happens, producingmany very perceptible 
production of explofions, gunpowder is the only fub- changes both on the animal and vegetable creation, 
fiance that has yet been found to anfwer; nevertbelefs, EXPONENT, in algebra, the fame with index, 
as its ufe isattended with a confiderableexpenfe,feveral See Algebra. • 

attempts have been made to find out a cheap fubfti- Exponent is alfo ufed in arithmetic, in the fame 
tute for it. One of the molt remarkable of thefe was fenfe as index or logarithm. 

by mixing fmall quantities of water inclofed in little EXPORTATION, the Ihipping and carrying'out 

bladders or fome eafily deftruftive vehicles along with of the ftate wares and commodities for other coun- 

a charge of powder. By this contrivance it was hoped, tries. See the articles Commerce, Trade, and Ship- 
that the water being converted into vapour when the ping. 

powder was inflamed, would augment the force of the EXPOSING, the aft of fetting a thing to public 
explofion: but inflead of this, it was found greatly to view. In the liomifh church, the facrament is faid to 
diminilh it. The reafon was evident, viz. that the be expofed when it is Ihown in public uncovered on fe- 
converfion of the water into (team required fo much of ftival days, and during the time of plenary indulgences, 
the latent heat of the inflamed gunpowder, that enough Exposing is alfo ufed with a farther latitude : thus 
was not left to give the neceflary expanlion to the ae- we fay. It is prohibited to expofe falfe and clipped 
rial fluid produced. A mixture of inflammable and money. Such a houfe (lands very high, and has a de- 
dephlogiflicated air has alfo been tried ; but the ex- licious profpeft; but it is expofed to all the four winds, 
ploflon here has always been found too weak. In Such-a city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, 
mines, indeed, very terrible effefts are produced by fuch is expofed to the infults of every party of forces, 
mixture, but in thefe the quantity is immenfe; fo Exposing of Children, a barbarous cuftom praftifed 
that the comparative weaknefs of the mixture cannot by moft of the ancients excepting the Thebans, who 
be difeovered. Eleftricity therefore feems to be the had an exprefs law to the contrary, whereby it was 
only refource we have; except by adding ingredients made capital to expofe children; ordaining at the fame 
to gunpowder which may increafe the ftrength of it. time, that fuch as were not in a condition to educate 
There can be no doubt indeed that the eleftric fluid them (hould bring them to the magiftrates, in order to 
is pofleffed of fufficient ftrength to perform every thing be brought up at the public expence. Among the 
we could defire ; and eleftricians have fuppofed, per- other Greeks, when a child was born, it was laid on 
hapsjuftly enough, that a cannon charged with water the ground ; and if the father defigned to educate his 
might, by means of eleftricity, become more danger- child, he immediately took it up ; but if he forbore to 
011s than one charged with gunpowder : but this fluid do this, the child was carried away and expofed. The 
is fo exceeding capricious, fo imperceptible and' on- Lacedemonians indeed had a different cuftom : for 
manageable, that the ufe of it cannot as yet be thought with them all new-born children were brought before 
prafticable, nor in all probability ever will be fo. certain triers, who were fome of the graved men in 

The effefts of explofions, when violent, are felt at a their own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 
confiderable diftance, by reafon of the concnffions they viewed ; and if they were found lufty and well-fa- 
give to the atmofphcre ; for, as has been already hint- voured, they gave orders for their education, and al- 
ed, all of them aft upon the atmofpherical fluid with lotted a certain proportion of land for their mainte- 
the very fame force they exert upon terreflrial fub- nance; but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them 
fiances fubjefted to their aftion. Sir William Hamil- to be caft into a deep cavern in the earth, near the 
ton relates, that at the explofions of Vefuviusin 1767, mountain Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the 
the doors and windows of the honfes at Naples flew good of the children themfelves nor for the public in¬ 
open if unbolted, and one door was burft open though tereft, that defective children (hould he brought up. 
it had been locked. A great quantity of gunpowder Many perfons expofed their children only becaufe they 
being put into the ditch of a fortified city, and fet on were not in a condition to educate them, having no 
fire, deftroyed part of the wall, and broke down one intention that they (hould peri(h. It was the unhappy 
of "the gates. The blowing up of powder-magazines fate of daughters efpccially to be thus treated, as re- 
or powder-mills will deftroy buildings and kill people, quiring more charges to educate and fettle them in the 
though certainly without the reach of the flame, and world than foils. 

untouched by any part of the (hattered magazine or The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the 
mill. But the moll curious df'eft is, that they eleftri- children they expofed, or any other thing whereby 
fy the air and even glafs-winduws at a confiderable di- they might afterwards difeover them, if Providence 
ftance. This is always obfervable in firing the guns of took care for their fafety. Another defign in adoro- 
the Tower at London : and fome years ago, after an ing thefe infants was either to encourage fuch as found 
explofion of fome powder-mills in the neighbourhood them to nonrifli and educate them, if alive ; or to give 
of that city, a great number of people were alarmed them human burial if dead. The places where it was 
by a rattling and breaking of their china-ware ; which ufual to expofe children were fuch as people frequent- 
by the vulgar was taken for a fupernatural phenome- ed mod. This was done in order that they might be 
non, bu’undoubtedly was owing to fome commotion in found, and taken up by compaflionare perfons who 
the eleftrical fluid from the violent concuffion of the were in circumftances to be at the expence.of their, 
atmofpliere. In this refpeft, however, the effefts of education. With this intention the Egyptians and 

Romans 
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Romans chofe the banks of rivers, and the Greeks 
the highways. 

EXPOSITION, in genera! denotes the fetting a 
thing open to public view. See Exposing. 

Exposition, in a literary fcnfe, the explaining 
an author, paflage, writing, or the like, and fetting 
their meaning in ail obvious and clear light. 

EXPOSITOR, or Expository, a title whichfome 
writers have given to a leffer kind of dictionaries or 
vocabularies, ferviug to expound or explain the mean¬ 
ing of the obfcure or difficult words of a language. It 
is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe with commentary and 
paraphrafe. 

EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warmaddrefs 
to a perfon who has done another fome injury, repre- 
feilting the wrong in the ftrongeft terms, and demand¬ 
ing redrefs. 

EXPOSURE, in gardening, the fituation of a gar¬ 
den wall, or the like, with refpeCt to the points of the 
compafs, as fouth or eaft. See Garcening. 

Ex-poftfatfo, in law, denotes fomething done after 
another thing that was omitted before. An eftate 
granted may be made good by matter ex-pofl-fafle, that 
was not fo at firft by election, &c. 

EXPRESSED oils, in chemiftry, fuch oils as are 
obtained from bodies only by preffing. See Oil. 

EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elocution, dic¬ 
tion, or choice of words in a difcourfe. See Lan¬ 
guage, Oratory, and Poetry. 

Expression, in mafic. See Composition. 

Expression, in painting, a natural and lively re- 
prefentation of the fubjeCt, or of the feveral objects 
intended to be ffiown. 

The expreffion confifts chiefly in reprefenting the 
human body and all its parts, in the aCtion fuitable to 
it: in exhibiting in the face the feveral paffions pro¬ 
per to the figures, and obfe'rving the motions they im- 
prefsontbe external parts. See Painting. 

Expression Theatrical. See Declamation, ar¬ 
ticle iv. 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiftry, &c. the 
aCt of exprelfing or extraCling the juices or oils of 
plants, fruits, or other matters, by fqueezing, wring¬ 
ing, or preffing them in a prefs. After having let the 
herbs irtfufe a due time, their juice mull be drawn by 
expreffion in a linen cloth or by a prefs. 

EXPULSION, in a general fenfe, the aCt of vio¬ 
lently driving a perfon out of any city, fociety, &c. 

Expulsion, in medicine, the aCt whereby any 
thing is forcibly driven out of the place in which it is: 
thus we fey, the exptilfion of the fetus in delivery.. 

EXSICCA TION, (formedof exzndfreetts, “dry,”) 
in chemiflry, 8tc. the aCt of drying up or evaporating 
the moiflureof a thing. 

EXPIRATION, in phyfic, that part of refpira- 
tion by which the air is expelled or driven out of the 
lungs. See Anatomy, n° 118. and Respiration. 

EXSUDATION,or Exudation, theaCtof fweat- 
ing out. In which manner, gums, balfams, &c. are 
ufually produced from trees. ■ 

EXTANT, fomething that ftill fubfifts, or- is in be¬ 
ing. It is but part of the hiftory of Livy, of the 
writings of Cicero, Casfar, &c. that are extant, the 
reft arc loft. We have nothing extant of Socrates, 
though he wrote a great deal. 


EXTASY, a tranfport which fufpends the function 
of the fenfes, by the intenfe contemplation of fome 
extraordinary or fupernatural objedt. 

Extasy, in medicine, a fpecits of catelepfy, when 
a perfon perfeflly remembers, after the paroxyfm is 
over, the ideas he conceived during the time it lafted. 

EXTENSION, in philofophy, one of the common 
and effential properties of a body ; or that by which it 
poffilfes or takes up fome part of univerfal fpace, which 
is called the place of that body. See Metaphysics, 
n° y6. 

EXTENSOR, an appellation given to feveral 
mufcles, from their extending or ftretebing the 
parts to which they belong. See Anatomy, Table of 
the Mufcles. 

EXTENT, in law, is ufed in a double fenfe. Some¬ 
times it fignifies a writ or command to the fheriff for 
the valuing of lauds or tenements ; and fometimes the 
adf of the fherifTor other commiffioner upon this writ. 

Old and New Extent, in Scots law. Sec Law, 
N° clxvi. 6. 

EXTENUATION, the adt of diminilhing or lef- 
fening the bulk or fubftance of a thing, efpecially of 
the human body. Fevers, agues, long abftinences, 
&c. occafion great extenuations or emaciations. 

Extenuation, is alfo a figure in rhetoric, oppofite 
to the hyperbole. The Greeks call it Acro-m. 

EXTERIOR, or External. See External. 

EXTERMINATION, in general, the extirpating 
or deftroying fomething. 

Extermination, or Exterminating, in alge¬ 
bra, is ufed for taking away. Thus algebraifts fpeak of 
exterminating ftirds, fradtions, and unknown quantities 
out of equations. See Maclaur. Algebr. part i. chap. 12. 
where we have fome general theorems for the extermi¬ 
nating unknown quantities in given equations. 

EXTERNAL, a term of relation applied to the 
furface or outfide of a body, or that part which appears, 
or prefents itfelf to the eye, touch, &c. in contradif- 
tindlion to internal. 


Extafy 

1 

Extortion. 


External is alfo ufed to fignify any thing that is. 
without-fide a man, or that is not within himfelf, par¬ 
ticularly in his mind; in which fenfe we fay, exter¬ 
nal objedits. See. 

EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the putting 
out or deftroying fomething, as a fire or flame. See 
Extinguijhing Fire. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is a confolidation 
or union, as where one has due to him a yearly rent 
out of lands, and afterwards purchafes the lands ont 
of which the rent arifes ; in this cafe, both the pro¬ 
perty and the rent being united in one pofleffor, the 
rent is faid to be extinguilhed. 

EXTIRPATION, (formed of exandy?/V/r, “root”) 
the adt of pulling up or deftroying a thing to the very 
roots. Among the prayers of the Romilh jubilee, there, 
is one for the extirpation of herefy. 

Extirpation is alfo ufed, in forgery, for cutting, 
off any part entirely ; as a wen, &c. or the eating it 
away, as a wart, &c. by eorrofive medicines. 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the perfon who drew 
prefages from viewing the intrails of animals offered in 
facyifice. 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal manner of 
wrefting any thing from a man, either by force, me¬ 
nace. 
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Extrail nace, or authority. It is alfo the exadtion of un- 
II lawful nfury, winning by unlawful games, and ta* 
r.xtrava- ]^j U g m ore than is due under pretence of right, as 
games. cxcc flj vc tolls ; n millers, &c. 

At the common law extortion is punifltable by 
fine and imprifonment ; and the fiatute of 3 Eliz 1. 
c. 30. has enadted, that officers of juftice guilty of 
extortion for the expedition of bulinefs, &c. ffiall 
render to the party treble value. There are like- 
wife divers other fiatutes for punilhing extortions 
of Iheriffs, bailiffs; gaolers, clerks of the aifize and 
of the peace, attornies, folicitors, &c. 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a folution of the 
purer parts of a mixed body infpiffated by difiilla- 
tion or evaporation, nearly to the confidence of honey. 

Extract, in matters of literature, is fomethiug 
copied or colledted front a book or paper. 

EXTRACTION, in chemiftry and pharmacy, 
the operation by which elfences, tindlures, &c. are 
drawn from natural bodies. See Extract. 

Extraction, in furgery, is the drawing any 
foreign matter out of the body by the hand, or by 
the help of indruments. See Surgery. 

Extraction, in genealogy, implies the dock’ 
or family from which a perfon is defcended. See 
Descent, 

Extraction of Roots , in algebra and arithmetic, 
the methods of finding the roots of given numbers 
or quantities. See Algebra and Arithmetic. 

EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an indrument or 
forceps for extracting children by the head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL, fomething done out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary courfe of law. As 
when judgment is given in a caufe or cafe, not 
depending in that court where fuch judgment is 
given, or wherein the judge has no jurifdidtion. 

EXTRAORDINAR 1 I, aniongd the Romans, was 
a body of men confiding of a third part of the fo¬ 
reign .horfe and a fifth of the foot, which was fepa- 
rated from the red of the forces borrowed from the 
confederate dates with great policy and caution, to 
prevent any dedgn that they might poffibly entertain 
againd the natural forces. A more choice body of 
men were drawn from among the extraordinarii un¬ 
der the name of ablefti. SeeAELEcrr. 

EXTRAORDINARY, fomething out of the com¬ 
mon courfe. 

Extraordinary Couriers, are thofe fent exprefs on 
feme urgent occafion. 

Extraordinary Ambaffador, or envoy, is fuch a one 
as is fent to treat or negociate fome fpecial and impor¬ 
tant affair, as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. 
or even on occafion of fome ceremony, as condolence, 
congratulation, &c. 

A gazette, journal, or other news-paper extraordi¬ 
nary, is that publilhed after fome great and notable 
event, containing the detailor particulars thereof, 
which are not found in the ordinary papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES, thofe decretal epidles 
which were publilhed after the Clementines. 

They were fo called, becaufe at fird they were not 
digeded or ranged with the other papal conditutions, 
but feemed to be, as it were, detached from the ca¬ 
non law. They continued to he called by the fame 


name when they were afterwards inferted in the body Extravafa- 
of the canon law. The fird extravagantes are thofe tion 
of John XXII. fucceffor of Clement V. The lad col- #. 
lection was brought down to the year 1483, and was Exu 
called the common extravagantes, notwithdanding that 
they were likewife incorporated with the red of the 
canon law. 

EXTRAVASATION, in contulions, Allures, de- 
preflions, fradlures and other accidents of the cra¬ 
nium, is when one or more of the blood-veflels, that 
are didributed in the dura mater, is broke or divided, 
whereby there is fuch a difeharge of blood as greatly 
opprefles the brain and didurbs its office; frequent¬ 
ly bringing on violent pain and other roifehiefs; 
and at length death itfelf, unlefs the patient is timely 
relieved. See Surgery and Medicine. 

EXTREME is applied to the lad and outermod 
part of any thing; or that which finiihes and ter¬ 
minates that fide. 

Extremes, in logic, denote the two extreme terms 
of the conclufionof a fyllogifm ; viz. the predicate and 
fubjedt. They are called extremes, from their relation 
to another term, which is a medium or mean between 
them. The predicate, as being likewife had in the 
fird proportion, is called the majus extremum, greater 
extreme; and the fubjedt, as being put in the fecond 
or minor propofition, is called the minus extremum, lef- 
fer extreme. Thus, in the fyllogifm, inan is an ani¬ 
mal ; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is an animal ; 
the word animal is the greater extreme, Peter the lefs 
extreme, and the man the medium. See Syllog ism. 

Extreme and mean proportion, in geometry, is when 
a line is fo divided, that the whole line is to the great¬ 
er fegment, as that fegment is to the other : Or, as 
Euclid expreffeth it, when the line is fo divided, that 
the redtangle under the whole line, and the lelfer feg¬ 
ment, is equal to the fquar.e of the greater fegment. 

Extreme UnElion. See Unction. 

EXTREMITIES of figures, in painting, is ufed 
for the head, hands, and feet. Thefe lhould be 
drawn with more nicety and exadtr.efs, or more 
terminated than other parts; and thus help to ren¬ 
der the adlion more expreffive. 

EXTRINSIC among metapbyficians, is taken in 
various fenfes. Sometimes it lignifies a thing’s not be¬ 
longing to the effence of another; in which fenfe, the 
efficient caufe and end of a thing are faid to be extrin- 
fic.Sometimes it lignifies a thing’s not being contain¬ 
ed within the capacity of another; in which fenfe, 
thofe caufes are called extrinfic which introduce fome¬ 
thing into a fubjedt from wiihout, as when a fire in¬ 
troduces heat. Sometimes it lignifies a thing added or 
applied to another ; in which fenfe accidents and ad¬ 
herents are faid to be extrinlic to the fubjedts to which 
they adhere. Sometimes the vifion is faid to be ex¬ 
trinfic from fome form which does not exift in that 
thing but is adjacent to it, or by fome means or other 
without it. 

EXTUBERANCES, in medicine, arefwellings or 
rifings up in the fielh or other parts of the body. 

EXUBERANCE, (compounded of ex and uber 
“ plentiful”) in rhetoric, a redundancy. See Re¬ 
dundance and Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION. See Exsudation. 

EXVERRris, 
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Emrras EXVERRiE, in antiquity, a kind of brnfli ufed in. 

I cleanfing houfesoutof which a dead perfon had been 
^ yc ' . carried. 

EXULCERATION, in medicine, the adl of cau¬ 
sing or producing ulcers. Thus, arfenic exulcerates 
the intehines ; corrofiv’e humours exulcerate the fkin. 

Exulceraton is fometimes ufed alfo for an ulcer 
itfelf; but more generally for thofe beginning erofions 
which wear away the fubltance, and form ulcers. 

EXUVI/E, among naturalifls, denote the caft-ofF 
parts or coverings of animals, as the Ikins of ferpents, 
caterpillars, and other infe&s. 

Exu via* is alfo ufed for fome fliells and other ma* 
rine bodies, frequently found in the bowels of the 
earth ; fuppofed to have been depofited there at the 
deluge, as being the real fpolls of once living crea¬ 
tures. See Shell, Fossle, and Deluge. 

EY, in old writers, the fame with infula te an 
ifland from which comes eyct, a final! ifland or iflet, 
vulgarly called eyght. 

EYCK. See Bruges (John of.) 

EYE, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 142. 

A new-born child fhall be obferved* perhaps, never 
to keep its eyes fixed on any one objeiit, but continual¬ 
ly changing from one to another, and if you put your 
hand before them, the child will not wink. Hence 
fome have thought, that new-born infants have no 
fight: but this is a miflake ; and the true reafon why 
their eyes are in perpetual motion is, that they have 
noc yet acquired the habit of examining one thing at 
Once with their eyes: their not winking at the ap- 
praachof the hand, arifes from their want of experience 
how eafily their eyes may bo hurt; but in a few days 
they get the habit of winking, fo that afterwards their 
eyes do it fpontaneoufly at the approach of danger. 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
filver, or glafs, and are ftaincd fo as to referable the 
natural eye. They mart, when fixed in the orbit, be 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in the 
morning. If no more of a difeafed eye is removed 
than what is preternaturally projected, or if enough is 
left to prcferve the mufcles unhurt, the artificial eye 
will have a little motion from the mufcles that remain. 
If the eye does not fit well, it irritates and inflames 
rhe other eye; in which cafe lay it afide, until one 
can be had that fits better. 

Bull's Eye, in aftronomy. See Aldebaran. 

Eye of a Block, in naval affairs, that part of the 
rope-flrop which is faflened to fome neceffary place in 
the fhip: the flrop is a fort of wreath or rope formed 
into a ring, and fixed round the bloek for the double 
convenience of {lengthening the block and fattening 
it in any place where it is wanted. 

Eye, in agriculture and gardening, fignifies a little 
bud or fhoot, inferted into a tree by way of graft. See 
Engrafting. 

Eye of a Tree, a fmall pointed knot to which the 
leaves flick, and from which the Ihoots or fprigs pro¬ 
ceed. See Gemma. 

Eye, a town of Suffolk, 22 miles from Ipfwich and 


91 from London. It may be called an ifland, becaufe Zye 
it is furrounded by a brook near the borders of Norfolk, II 
in the road between Ipfwich and Norwich. It was in- Ezra 
corporated by king John; has two bailiffs, 10 principal </ ~ 
burgefles, 24 common council, a recorder and town- 
clerk. It is a mean-built place, with narrow flreets. 

The chief manufa&ure is bone-lace and fpinning. 

Here is, however, a large handfome church; and 
near it are the ruinous walls of an ancient cable and 
monaftery. The market is on Saturday, the fair on 
Whit-Monday. It has only fent members to parlia¬ 
ment fince the reign of Edward IV. 

ErE-Brigkt. See Euphrasa, 

EYMOUTH, a town of Scotland in the county of 
Berwick, formerly fortified to curb the garrifon of Ber¬ 
wick, from which place it is diflant fix miles W. Long. 

1. jo. N. Lat. jj. jo. It gave title of baron in the 
kingdom of Scotland to Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough ; but he having no male ilfue, it 
became extindl in him. 

EYRAC, oiTrac, Arabia, a province of Turkey 
in Alia, 345 miles in length, and 190 in breadth; of 
which Bagdad is the capital. 

Eyrac Agemk , the principal province of Perfia, an¬ 
ciently called Parthia. 

EYRE, or Eire, in law, the court of itinerant juf* 
tices. See Assize. 

EYRIE, in falconry, a brood or nefl, a place where 
hawks build and hatch their young. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Tettament, 
referring chiefly to the degenerate manners and cor¬ 
ruptions of the Jews of thofe times. It abounds 
with fine fentences and rich comparifons, and difeovers 
a good deal of learning in profane matters. 

Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon with Jecho- 
niah, and began his prophecies in the fifth year of the 
captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
prophefied at the fame time in Judea. He foretold 
many events, particularly the deftruftion of the tem¬ 
ple, the fatal eataflrophe of thofe who revolted from 
Babylon to Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews 
to their own land. 

EZION-gaber. See Asiongaber. 

EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teflameilt; 
comprehending the hittory of the Jews from the time 
of Cyrus’s edict for their return, to the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. It fpecifies the number of 
Jews who returned, and Cyrus’s proclamation for the 
rebuilding the temple, together with the laying its 
foundation, the obftruftiou it met with, and the finilh- 
ing thereof in the reign of Darius. 

The illuftrious author of this book was alfo the re- 
Itorer and publiflier of the canon of the Old Teftament. 

See Bible. 

The books of Ezra, called in the Englifh verfion 
the Firjl and Second Books of Efdras , though held by 
fome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical, are thrown 
by the Englifh church into the number of apocryphal 
books, being only extant in Greek. 
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FAB 

F TC* THE fourth confonant, and fixth letter of the 
II i Alphabet. The letter F is borrowed from the 

Fab ‘ an ' digamma or double gamma of the AElians, as is evi¬ 
dent from the infcription on the pedeflal of the Colof- 
lus at Delos; and was undoubtedly formed from the 
old Hebrew vau : and though this letter is not found 
in the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the an¬ 
cient one, from whence the Latins received it and 
tranfmitted it to us. 

It is formed by a ftrongexpreffion of the breath, and 
joining at the fame time the upper-teeth and under¬ 
lip. It has but one fort of found, which has a great 
affinity with v and ph, the latter being written for it 
by us in all Greek words, as ph'tlofophy, See. though 
the Italians write it filofofia. 

The Romans for fotne time ufed an inverted F, j, 
indead of V confonant, whicli had no peculiar figure 
in their alphabet. Thus, in inlcriptions we meet with 
TER.MINA.iIT, Dial, &c. Lipiius and others fay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the 
ufe of the inverted digamma, or j: but it did not 
long fubfifl after his death; for Quintilian obferves, 
that it was not ufed in hife time. 

F, or fa, in innlic, is the fourth note riling in this 
order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa. It likewife denotes 
one of the Greek keys in mufic, deflined for the bafs. 

F, in phyfical preferiptions hands for Fiat, or “ Let 
it be done.” Thus f. s. a., fignifiesyfof fecundum artem. 

F was alfo a numeral letter, iignifying 4Q; accord¬ 
ing to the verfe, 

Sexta quaterdenos. gerit qua diflat ab alpha . 

And when a dafh was added at top, thus f, it figni- 
fied forty tbonfand. 

F, in the civil law. Two f’s joined together thus, 
jf, fignify the pande&s. See Pandects. 

F, in criminal law, a fligma or brand put upon fe¬ 
lons with a hot iron,, on their being admitted to the 
benefit of clergy; by flat. 4H. 7 -c. 13. 

FABA, in botany. SeeViciA. 

FABAGO, in botany ; a fpecies of bean-caper, or 
Zygop hyllum.. 

FABER, in ichthyology; a. fpecies of Zeus. 

FABIAN (Robert), an alderman of the city of 
London, and Iheriff in the year 1494; was a perfon 
of learning for the time he lived in, a good poet, and au¬ 
thor of a Chronicle of England and France, in titled 
The Concordauifce oj Stories, in two volumes folio, be¬ 
ginning with Brute,, and ending with the 20th of 
Henry VII. 1504. It contains feveral curious parti¬ 
culars relative to the city of London, not elfewhere to 
be found. Stowe calls it “ a painful labour, to the 
great honour of the city and of the whole realm.” We 
are told that Cardinal Wolfey caufed as many copies 
of this book as he could, procure to be burned,, be- 


FAB 

caufe the author had made too clear a difeovery of the 
large revenues of the clergy. Fabian died in 1512. FabiuL 

FABII, a noble and powerful family at Rome, who -*— 

derived their name from faba, a bean, becaufe fome of 
their anceltors cultivated this pulfe. They were once 
fo numerous that they took upon themfelves to wage 
a war againft the Veientes. They came to a general 
engagement near the Creraera, in which all the fami¬ 
ly, confiding of 306 men, were totally dain, year of 
Rome 277. There only remained one whofe tender 
age had detained him at Rome, and from him arofe 
the noble Fabii in the following ages. 

FABIUS (Maximus Rullianus), was the fird of the 
Fabii who obtained the ftirname of Maximus, for lef- 
fening the power of the populace at elections. He 
was mailer of horfe, and his victory over the Samnites 
in that capacity nearly cod him his life, becaufe he 
engaged the enemy without the command of the dic¬ 
tator. He was five times conful, twice didlator, and 
once cenfor. He triumphed over feven different nations 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himfelf 
illuftrious by his patriotism. 

Fabius (Rufticus), an hidorianin the age of Clau¬ 
dius and Nero. He was intimate with Seneca ■, and the 
encomiums which Tacitus pades upon his dyle, make 
us regret the lofs of his compofitions. 

Fabius (Maximus), a celebrated Roman, who 
from a dull and inactive childhood was raifed to the 
highed offices of the date. In his fird confulthip he 
obtained a viflory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrafymenus occafioned his election to the diflator- 
ffiip. In this important office he began to oppofe 
Hannibal, not by fighting him in the open field, like 
his predecelfors, but he continually harrafi’ed his army 
by countermarches and ambufeades, from which he re¬ 
ceived the furname of Cunttator, or Delayer. Hannibal 
fent him word, that “ If he was as gre’at a captain' as 
he would be thought, he ought to come into the plain 
and give him battle.” But Fabius coldly replied, 

“ That if he was as great a captain as he would 
be thought, he would do well to force him to fight.” 

Such operations for the commander of the Roman ar¬ 
mies gave offence to fome ; and Fabius was even accn- 
fed of cowardice. Fie, however, continued firm in his 
fird refohitions; and patiently bore to fee his madcrc.f 
horfe raifed to diare the didlatorial dignity with him¬ 
felf, by means of his enemies at home. When he had 
laid down his office of didtator, his fucceflors, for a. 
while, followed his plan ; but the ratlinefs of Varro,. and 
his contempt for the operations of Fabius, occafioned 
the fatal battle of Carinas. Tarantum.was obliged to* 
furrender to his arms after the battle of Cannae; and 
on that occafion the Carthaginian enemy obferved that 
Fabius was the Hannibal of Rome.. When he had 

made 
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Fabiu* made an agreement with Hannibal for the ranfom of 
|| the captives, which was totally difapproved by the 
Fabri. Roman fenate, he fold all his eftates to pay the mo- 
*■ v ' ney, rather than forfeit his word to the enemy. The 
bold propofals of young Scipio to go and carry the 
war from Italy to Africa, was rejected by Fabius as 
chimerical and dangerous. He did not, however, live 
to fee the fuccefs of the Roman arms under, Scipio, 
and the conquest of Carthage by meafures which he 
treated with contempt and heard with indignation. 
He died in the iooth year of his age, after he had 
been five times conful, and twice honored with a 
triumph. The Romans were fo fenfible of his great 
merit and fervices, that the expences of his funeral 
were defrayed from the public treafury.—His fon bore 
the fame name, and Ihowed himfelf worthy of his noble 
father’s virtues. During his confullhip he received a 
vifit from his father on horfeback in the camp. The 
fon ordered the father to difmount : and the old man 
cheerfully obeyed, embracing bis fon, and faying, <( I 
wilhed to know whether you knew what it is to be 
conful.” He died before his father, and Cundtator 
with the moderation of a philofoph'er delivered a funeral 
oration aver the dead body of his fon. 

'"Fabius, ftyled Pittor, a Roman general and hifto- 
rian. He firft; introduced painting at Rome, and ha¬ 
ving caufed the walls of the temple of Health to be 
painted, fome authors have erroneously reckoned him 
a painter. He died about 216 B. C. 

FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, defigned ei¬ 
ther to inftruft or divert, difguifed under the allegory 
of an adtion, &c. 

Fables were the firft pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world ; and have continued to be 
highly valued, not only in times of the greateft ftmpli- 
-eity, but in the moft polite ages of the world. Jo- 
tham’s fable of the trees is the oldeft that is extant, 
and as beautiful as any that have been made Since. Na¬ 
than’s fable of the poor man is next in antiquity. We 
find iEfop in the moft diftant ages of Greece j and in 
the early days of the Roman commonwealth, we read 
of a mutiny appeafed by the fable of the belly and the 
members. As fables had their rife in the very infan¬ 
cy of learning, they never flourilhed more than when 
learning was at its greateft height; witnefs Horace, 
Boileau, and Fontaine. 

Fable is the fineft way of giving counfel, and moft 
univerfally pleafing, becaufe leaft (hocking; for, in the 
.readingof a fable, a man thinks he is directing himSelf, 
whilft he is following the dictates of another, and con- 
fequently is not fenfible of that which is the moft ua- 
pleafing circumftance in advice. Befides, the mind is 
never fo much pleafed as when (he exerts herfelf in any 
adtion that gives her an idea of her own abilities; this 
natural pride of the foul is very much gratified in the 
reading of fable. . 

Fable, is alfo ufed for the plot of an epic or dra¬ 
matic poem j and is, according to Ariftotle, the prin¬ 
cipal part, and, as it were, the foul of the poem. Sec 
Poetry. 

FABRI (Honorius), a laborious Jefuit born in the 
diocefe of JBellay, distinguished himfelf by his (kill in 
philofophy and the mathematics, and by writing a 
great number of books. The moft curious of which 
treat of geometry, optics, the loadftone, the motion of 


the earth, the ebbing and flowing of the fea, &c. He Fabriano 
died at Rome in 1688. (I 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), painter of hiftory, was Fab » ciu °- 
born at Verona in 1332, and became a difciple of Gio- " v 
vanni da Fiefole. In that early age of painting he 
rendered himfelf very famous, and was employed to a- 
dorn a great number of churches and palaces at Flo¬ 
rence, Urbino, Siena, Perufia, and Rome, but parti¬ 
cularly in the Vatican ; and one pidture of his, repre- 
fenting the Virgin and Child, attended by Jofeph, 
which is prefervedin the church of S. MariaMaggiore, 
was highly commended by Michael Angelo. By or¬ 
der of the Doge and Senate of Venice, he painted a 
pifture in the great council-chamber, which was con¬ 
sidered as fo extraordinary a performance, that his em¬ 
ployers granted him a penflon for life, and conferred oft 
him tfee higheft honour of their ftate, which was, the 
privilege of wearing the habit of a noble Venetian. 

He died iu 1412. 

FABRIC, in general denotes the ftrudture or con- 
ftrudtion of any thing ; but particularly of buildings, 
as a church, hall, houfe, &c. See Architecture. 

FABRic-Lands, thole formerly given towards re- 

■ building or repairing of cathedrals and other churches; 
for anciently almoft every body gave more or lefs, by 
his will, to the fabric of the parifli-church where he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS (C.), a celebrated Roman, who in 
his firft confufthip, year of Rome 470, obtained feve- ' 
ral victories over the Samnites'and Lucanians, and was 
honored with a triumph. The riches which were ac¬ 
quired ill thofe battles were immenfe, the foldiers were 
-liberally rewarded by the conful, and the treafury was 
enriched with 400 talents. Two years after, Fahri- 
cius went as ambaSTador to Pyrrhus, and refufed with 
contempt prefents, and heard with indignation offers, , 
which might have corrupted the fidelity pf a lefs vir- 
-tuous citizen. Pyrrhus had occafion to admire the 
magnanimity of Fabricius ; but his aftonilhment was 
.more powerfully awakened when he law him make a 
difeovery of the perfidious offers of his phyfician, who 

■ pledged himfelf to the Roman general for a fum of 
money topoifon his royal mafter. To this greatnefs 
of foul was added the moft confummate knowledge of 
military affairs, and the greateft limplicity of manners. 

Fabricius never ufed rich plate at his table. A fmall falt- 
cellar, the feet of which were horn, was the.only Sil¬ 
ver velfel which appeared in his houfe. This contempt 

•of luxury and ttfelefs ornaments Fabricius widled toin- 
fpire among the people; and during his cenforfhip lie 
baniShed from the fenate Cornelius Ruffinus, who had 
been twice conful and didtator, becaufe he kept in his 
houfe more than ten pound weight of filver plate. 

Such were the manners of the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 
who obferved that he wifiied rather to command thofe 
that had money, than poSfefs it himfelf. He lived and 
died in the greateft poverty. His body was buried at 
the public charge, and the Roman people were obliged 
to give a dowry to his two daughters when they had 
arrived to years of maturity. 

Fabricius (George), a learned German, bom at 
Chemnitz in Mifnia, in 1516. After a liberal educa¬ 
tion, he vifited Italy in quality of a tutor to a young 
nobleman ; and, examining all the remains of antiqui¬ 
ty with great accuracy? compared them with their de- 
L 2 feription 
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fcriptionsin Latin writers. The refult of thefeobfer- FACE, the furface, jar firft fide vhichabody pre- Face 

vations was his work intitled Roma, containing a de- fents to the eye. We fay, the face of the earth, of the II 
fcriptionof that city. He afterwards fettled at Mife- waters, &c. Polyhedrons havefeveral faces. A die, . a or ' 
num, where he conduced a great fchool to the time or cube, has fix faces. 

of his death in 1571. He was alfo the author of a Face, is particularly tifed for the vifage of an ani- 
great number of facrcd Latin poems, wrote feven mal, and efpecially of man ; and comprehends, in the 
books of the Annals of Mifnia, three of the Annals of latter, all that part of the head which is not covered 
Met feu, and Travels. with the common long hair. The Latins call it facies, 

Fabricius (jerom), a celebrated phyfician in the vultus, os, &c. 
latterend of the 16th century (furnamed Aquapendsnte, The human face is called the image of the foul, as be- 
from the place of his birth), was the difciple and fuc- ing the feat of the principal organs of fenfe ; and the 
ceffor of Fallopius. He chiefly applied himfelf to fur- place where the ideas, emotions, &c. of the foul are 
gery and anatomy, which he profefled at Padua for chiefly fet to view. Pride and difdain are Ihown in the 
40 years with extraordinary reputation. The repub- eye-brows, modefly on the cheeks, majefty in the fore- 
lie of Venice fettled a large penfion upon hitn, and ho- head, &c. It is the face lhows the fex, age, tempera- 
noured him with a gold chain and a ftatue. He died in ment, health, or difeafe, &c. 

1603 ; leaving behind him feveral works which are The face, coniidered as the index of the paflions, 
much efteemed. habits, &c. of the perfon, makes the fubjedof phy- 

Fabricius (John Albert), one of the molt learned ftognomy. See Physiognomy. 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leiplic in Face, among painters and artifls, is tifed to de- 
1668. He was chofen profeflbr of eloquence at Ham- note a certain diilienfion of the human body, adopted 
burgh in 1699, and was made dodor of divinity at for determining the proportion which the feveral parts 
Kiel. His works are numerous ; and he died at Ham- Ihould bear to one another. See Drawing. 
burgh in 1736, after a life fpent in the feverell literary Face, in the military art, a word of command, in¬ 
application to colled and publilh valuable remains of timating to turn about: thus, face to the right, is to 
ancient learning. turn upon the left heel a quarter-round to the right, 

Fabricius (Vincent), born at Hamburgh in 1613, and, face to the left, is to turn upon the light heel a 
was a good poet, a great orator, an able phyfician, quarter-round to rhe left. 

and a learned civilian. He was for fome time coun- FACIES HiffocRATICA, in medicine, is when 
fellor to the bifliop of Lttbec, and afterwards burgo- the noflrils are lharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
mailer and fyndic of the city of Dantzic ; from whence low, the tips of the ears eontraded and cold, the fere- 
he was 13 times feni deputy into Poland, where he head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion paleorli- 
died at Warfaw in 1657, during the diet of that king- vid.—The Hippocratic face is chiefly obferved towards 
dom. The mod complete edition of Fabricitts’s poems the period of phthifes and other confumptions, and is 
and other works was publilhed at Leipfic in 1685, un- held a fure prognoftic of death. If it appears within 
der the direction of his fon Frederic Fabricius. three days after the attack of an acute difeafe, it is 

Fabricius (Baron), one of the fined gentlemen of deemed to indicate death, 
his time, and known to the public by his letters rela- FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a Hate, ci¬ 
ting to the tranfadlions of Charles XII. of Sweden ty, or company. 

during his refidence in the Ottoman empire, was de- Faction, in antiquity, a name given to the diffe- 
feended from a good family in Germany. He was rent companies of combatants in the circus. They were 
taken early into the fervice of the court of Holdein : four, viz. the white, the red, the gfeen, and the 
and was fent in a public character to the king of Swe- blue; to which Domirian added another of purple co¬ 
den whillt he was at Bender; where he foon acquired lour. They were fo denominated from the colour of 
the good graces of that prince. He accompanied him the liveries Lhey wore ; and were dedicated, according 
in his exercifes ; gave him a turn for reading; and it to M. Aur. Caffiodorns, to the four feafons of the 
was out of his hand Charles fnatched Boileau’s fatires, year ; the green being confecrated to fpring, the blue 
when he tore out thofe that reprefented Alexander to winter, the red to fummer, and the white to au- 
the Great as a madman. Fabricius was alfo in favonr tumn. It appears from ancient inferiptions, that each 
with Staniflaus, and with king George I. whom he faction had its procurators and phyfician; and from 
accompanied in his lalt journey to Hanover, and was hiftory, that party-rage ran fo high among them, that 
withhim when he died. A tranfladon of his letters in adifleniion between two fa&ions, in the tinleof Judi- 
was publilhed in London 1761. nian, almoil 40,000 men loft their lives in the quarrel. 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the mod FACTITIOUS, any thing made by art, in oppo- 
celebrated civilians of his time, was born at Aix in fition to what is the produce of nature. Thus, dicti- 
1681 ; and acquired an extraordinary fldll in the civil tious cinnabar is oppofed to native cinnabar, 
and canon law, and in the belles lettres. He publilh- FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent employed by 
ed the Bafilicee, or Conflitutions of the Emperors of the merchants refiding at other places, to buy or fell goods, 

Eaft, in Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in fe- or negociate bills, or tranfadl any kind of bulincfs on 
ven vOls folio ; and editions of Cedrenus, Nicetas, Ana- their account; and intitled to a certain allowance for 
fefnis, Bibliothecarius fionjlantine Manaffes,zadCujas, his trouble. 

with learned and curious notes, A fupercargo differs from a fatftor in this : The bu- 

FABULOUS, fomething confiding of, or con- finefs of the former is limited to the care of a particu- 
-nedted with, a fable. lar cargo; he goes along with ir, and generally re- 

Fmsulous Age, among ancient hiflomitf. See Age. turns when his bufiaefs is completed : the latter has a 

fixed 
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Fadtor. fixed refidence abroad, and executes bufinefs for ditfe- 
“ v rent merchants. But their duties, and the circumftan- 
cesfor which they are accountable, are the fame. 

The duty of a fadtor is to procure the bell intelli¬ 
gence of the Hate of trade at his place of refidence ; of 
the cottrfe of exchange ; of the quantity and quality 
of goods at market, their prefent price, and the pro¬ 
bability that it may rite orfall; to pay exadt obedience 
to the orders of his employers ; toconfult their advan¬ 
tage in matters referred to his direction ; to execute 
their bufmefs with all the difpatch that circumftances 
admit; to be early in his intelligence, diflindt in his 
accounts, and puudtual in his correlpondence. 

A factor’s power is either abfolute or limited. Tho’ 
intruded with ample deferetionary powers, he is not 
warranted to take unreafonable or unufual meafures, or 
do any thing contrary to his employer’s interefi: ; but 
it is incumbent on the employer, if he challenge his 
proceedings, to prove that he could have done better, 
and was guilty of wilful mifmanagement. 

When a fadtor’s power is limited, he mult adhere 
Itridtly to his orders. If he exceeds his power, though 
with a view to his employer’s interefi; he is liable for 
theconfequence. For example, ifhe gives a credit when 
not empowered, or longer credit if not empowered, for 
the fake of abetter price, and the buyer proves infol- 
vent, he is liable for the debt. A fadtor has no power 
to give credit nnlefs authorifed : But if the goods 
configned be generally fold on credit at the place of 
confignation, thefadtor will be vindicated for felling at 
the ufual credit, unlefs exprefsly reftridted. 

Although opinion will never juftify the fadtor for 
departing from orders, neceflity fometimes will. If he 
be limited not to fell goods under a certain price, and 
the goods be perifiiable, and not in a fituation for be¬ 
ing kept, he may fell them, to prevent their deflruc- 
tion, even under the price limited. 

A fadtor is never warranted to deal on truft,- ex¬ 
cept with perfons in good credit at the time. If the 
employer challenge the debtors, it is incumbent an 
him to prove that their bad circumftances was known 
at the time offale ; and the fadtor will be vindicated, 
ifhe trufted them at the fame time for goods of his 
own. 

If the fadlor fells his employor’s goods on truft, and, 
after the day of payment is elapfed, receive payment 
from the purchafer for a debt of his own, he becomes 
liable in equity for the debt. 

In cafe of bankruptcy, the fadtor ought immediate¬ 
ly to lay attachments, and advife his employers; and 
he cannot withdraw his attachments, nor compound 
debts without orders. 

If a fadtor fells goods belonging to different mer¬ 
chants to the fame perfon, and the buyer proves info], 
vent, they fhall bear the lofs in equal proportions; 
and, if the buyer has paid part before his infolvency, 
without fpecifying for which, the payment ought to 
be diftribined in equal proportions ; but, if the days 
of payment be fixed, and part of the debts only due, 
the payment ought to be applied, in the firft place, to 
fuch debts as were due. 

If he makes a wrong entry at the cuflom-houfe, and 
rhe goods be feized in confequence thereof, he nmfl 
bear the lofs, unlefs the error be occafioned by a mif- 
take in the invoice, or letter of advice. 


The owner bears the lofs of goods feized when at- Fadlor 
tempted to be fmugglcd by his orders ; but the fadlor || 
complying with an unlawful order is liable in fuch pe- Facu l;g - 
nalties as the laws exadt. 

If a fadtor faves the duty of goods due to a foreign 
prince, he fhall have the benefit; for, if detedled, he 
bears the lofs. 

If a fadtor fells goods bought by his employer’s 
orders for his own advantage, the employer may reco¬ 
ver the benefit, and the fadtor fhall be amerced for the 
fame. 

If a fadtor receives bad money in payment, he bears 
the lofs ; but if the value of the money be leffened by 
the government, the employer bears the lofs. 

A fadtor is not liable for goods fpoiled, robbed, or 
deftroyed by fire. 

If a fadtor receives counterfeit jewels from his em¬ 
ployer, and fells them, the employer is liable to indem¬ 
nify him for any penalties he may incur. 

If a fadtor be ordered to make infurance, and ne- 
gledt it, and the fubjedt be loft, he is liable to make it 
good, providing he had effedts in his hands. 

If a fadtor buys goods for his employer, his bargaiii 
fhall be binding on the employer. 

In cafe of a fadtor’s infolvency, the owner may re¬ 
claim his goods; and, if they be fold on truft, the 
owner (and not the fadtor’s creditors) fhall recover 
payment of the debts. 

Factor, in multiplication, a name given to the 
multiplier and multiplicand, becaufe they conflitute the 
produdt. See Arithmetic. 

FACTORAGE, called alfo commiffion, is the al¬ 
lowance given to fadtors by the merchant-who employs 
them. 

A fadtor’s commiffion in Britain, on moll kinds of 
goods, is 2 a per cent, ; on lead, and forne other ar¬ 
ticles, 2 per cent. ; in Italy, per cent., in France, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Hamburgh, and Dantzic, 

2 per cent. ; in Turkey, 3 per cent. ; in North Ameri¬ 
ca, s per cent, onfales, and j per cent, in returns ; in 
the Weft Indies, 8 per cent, for commiffion anditorage. 

In fome places, it is cuftomary-for the fadtors to infure 
the debts for an additional allowance, generally i|. per 
cent. In that cafe, they are accountable for the debt 
when the ufual term of credit is expired. 

Fadtorage on goods is fometimes charged at a cer¬ 
tain rate percafk, or other package, meafure, or weight, 
efpecially when the fadtor is only employed to receive 
or deliver them. 

FACTORY is a place where a confiderable number 
of fadtors refide, to negoeiate for their mailers or em¬ 
ployers. See Factor. 

The molt confiderable fadtories belonging to the 
Britifh are thofe eftablifhed in the Eaft-Indies, Portu¬ 
gal, Turkey, &c. There are alfo Englifh fadtories 
eftablifhed at Hamburgh, Peteffburg, Dantzic, and in 
Holland ; all endowed with certain privileges. 

FACTUM, in arithmetic, the produdt of two quali¬ 
ties multiplied by each other. 

FACUL-dE,- in aftronomy, certain bright and fliining 
parts, which the modern aftronomers have, by means of 
t-elefcopes, obferved upon or about the furface of the 
fim : they are but very feldom feeu.—The word is pure 
Latin; being a diminutive of far, ct torch;” and fup. 
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pofed to be here applied from their ppearing and dif- 
appearing by turns. 

FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted to a per- 
fon, by favour and indulgence, of doing what, by law, 
he ought not to do. 

For granting thefe privileges, there is a court under 
the archbilhop of Canterbury, called the court of the 
faculties. T he chief officer of this court is fly led viafler 
of the faculties, and has a power of granting dilpenfa- 
tions in divers cafes; as, to marry without the bans 
being firfl publilhcd, to eat flelh on days prohibited, to 
ordain a deacon under age, for a foil to fucceed his 
father in his benefice, a clerk to hold two or more 
livings, &c. 

Faculty, in the fchools, a term applied to the dif¬ 
ferent members of an univertity, divided according to 
the arts and fciences taught there : thus in moll uni- 
verlities there are four faculties, viz. i. Of arts, which 
include humanity and philofophy. 2. Of theology. 
3. Of phyfic. And, 4. Of civil law. 

Faculty of Advocates. See Advocates. 

Faculty is alfo ufed to denote the powers of the 
human mind, viz. underflandiug, will, memory, and 
imagination. See Metaphysics. 

FAECES, in chemihry, the grofs matter, or fedi- 
ment, that fettles at the bottom after diflillation, fer¬ 
mentation, and the like.—The faeces of wine are com¬ 
monly called Lees. 

Faices, in medicine, the excrements voided by ftool. 
See Excrements. 

FiECULENT, in general, is applied to things 
abounding with faeces or dregs ; thus the blood and 
other humours of the human body are faid to be fse- 
culenr, when without that purity which is neceffary to 
health. 

FAENZA, a city of Romania in Italy, with a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It is an ancient place, and has undergone 
various revolutions. The river Amona walhes its walls, 
and paffes between the city and the fnburbs, which are 
joined by a {tone-bridge defended by two good towers. 
The city is remarkable for its earthen ware, which is 
the bed in all Italy. 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a native of Cremona in Ita¬ 
ly, was an excellent Latin poet and critic of the 16th 
century. He was fo {killed in all parts of polite lite¬ 
rature, that the cardinal de Medicis, afterward Pope 
Pius IV. was particularly fond of him. He was the 
author of fome Latin elegies; of 100 Latin fables, fe- 
ledled from the ancients, written in iambic verfe; and 
of feveral pieces of criticifm, as Cenfura emendationum 
Liv'tanarum, De Metris Comicis, &c. He was re¬ 
markably happy in decyphering manuferipts, and re- 
iloring ancient authors to their purity : he took fuch 
pains with Terence in particular, that Bentley has 
adopted all his notes in the edition he gave of that 
writer. He died at Rome in 1561, and Tbuanus, 
who wrote his eloge, fays, that the learned world was 
greatly obliged to him, yet had been Hill more fo, if, 
inftead of fuppreffing the then unknown fables of Phas- 
drus, for fear of lelfeuing the value of his own Latin 
fables, written in imitation of A£fop, he had been con¬ 
tent with imitating them. M. Perault, however, who 
tranflatea Faernus’s fables into French, has defended 
him from this imputation, by affirming that the firft 
MS. of Phaedrus’s fables, found in the dull of ail old 


library, was not difeovered till about 30 years after Fagara 
Faernus’s death. II 

FAGARA, Iron-wood : A genus of the mono- Fa g°py* 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; . ra ^ 1 ' 
and in the natural method ranking under the 43d or¬ 
der, Dutnofte. Tile calyx is quadrifid, the corolla tetra- 
petalous, and the capiule bivalved and monofpermous. 

There are five fpecies, all natives of the warm parts 
of America, riling with woody hems more than 20 feet 
high. They arc propagated by feeds ; but in Great 
Britain mud be kept continually in a hove. 

FAGE (Raimond de la), an excellent defigner and 
engraver, highly edeemed by Carlo Maratti, was born 
atTouioufe in 1648. He applied hintfelf to defin¬ 
ing, through inclination, in fpite of his parents ; and 
had no mailer nor any abidance : but his fuperior ta¬ 
lents fupplied the want of them, and he became one of 
the bed dedgners in Europe; but his performances 
on licentious lubje&s are the mob edeemed. It is re¬ 
ported of this artid, that he never made ufeof money, 
but contracted debts ; and when the accounts were 
brought him, he drew upon the back of the bills, and 
bid the owners fell the drawings to connoifleurs for the 
amount, by which they were generally great gainers. 

Several of thofe drawings are in the cabinets of the 
curious. He led a loofe, depraved life ; which his re¬ 
peated debaucheries put an end to at the age of 42. 

FAENSA, a city and biffiop’s fee of Italy, dtuated 
in the pope’s territories, about 30 miles ead of Bologna: 

E. Long. 12. 38. andN. Lat. 44. 30. 

FAGGOT, in times of popery in Britain, was abadge 
worn on the deeve of the upper garment of fuch per- 
fons as had recanted or abjured what was then termed 
herefy ; being put on after the perfon had carried a fag¬ 
got, by way of penance, to fome appointed place of 
folemnity. The leaving oil the wear of this badge was 
fometimes interpreted a fign of apodacy. 

Faggots, among military men, perfons hired by 
officers, whofe companies are n6t full, to muder and 
hide the deficiences of the company; by which means 
they cheat the king of fo much money. 

FAGIUS (Paul), alias Buchiin, a learned Prote- 
dant minider, born at Rheinzabem in Germany in 
1304. He was a fchoolmader at Ifna ; but afterwards 
became a zealous preacher, and wrote many books. 

The perfection in Germany menacing danger to all 
who did not profefs the Romiffi do&rines, he and Bu- 
cer came over to England in 1549, at t ^ le invitation of 
archbiffiop Cranmer, to perfect a new tranllatioiiof the 
feriptures. Fagius took the old Tedament, and Bu- 
cer the New, for their refpedtive parrs ; but the dedgn 
was at that time frudrated by the bidden deaths of 
both. Fagius died in 1550, and Bucer did not live 
above a year after. Their bodies were dug up and 
buried in the reign of queen Mary. 

FAGONIA, in botany: A genus of themonogy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the i4th_or- 
der, Gruinales. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the pe¬ 
tals are five and heart-fliaped; the capfule is quin- 
quelocular, ten-valved, with the cells monofpermous. 

There are three fpecies, natives of Spain, Crete, and 
Arabia. 

FAGOPYRUM, or Buck-wheat. See Poly¬ 
gonum. 

FAG US, 
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Tagiw. FAGUS, the beech-tree: A genus of the poly- 
~v ——• andria order, belonging to the nionoecia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 50th or¬ 
der, Amentacex. The male calyx is quinquefid and cam- 
panulated; there is no corolla; theftaminaare 12: The 
female calyx is quinquedentated; there is no corolla; 
therearethrceftyles; thecapiule(formerly thecalyx)is 
muricated andquadrivalved ; the feeds, two in number. 
There are three fpecies. 1. The fylvaticus, or beech- 
tree, rifes 60 or 70 feet high, and has a proportion- 
able thicknef's, branching upward into a fine regular 
head, garnilhed with oval ferrated leaves, with flowers 
in globular catkins, fucceeded by, angular fruit called 
map. 2. The caftanea, or chefnut-tree, hath a large 
upright trunk growing 40 or jo feet high, branching 
regularly round into a fine fpreading head, garnilhed 
with large fpear-fhaped acutely ferrated leaves nakal 
on the under fide, having flowers in long anientum^, 
fucceeded by round prickly fruit, containing two or 
more nuts. 3. The pumila, dwarf chefnut-tree, or 
chinkapin, rifes eight or ten feet high, with a branch¬ 
ing fhrubby ftem, and oval fpear-fhaped and acutely 
ferrated leaves, hoary on the under fide. 

Culture. The firft is very eafily raifed from the mail 
or feed. “ For woods (fays Evelyn), the beech muft be 
governed as the oak :—In nurferies, as the aflj ; low¬ 
ing the malts in autumn, or later, even after January, 
v Qr rather nearer the fpring, to preferve them from ver¬ 
min, which are very great devourers of them. But 
they are likewife to be planted of youug feedlings to 
be drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees 
abound.” Millar fays, the fealon for fowing the marts. 
“ is any time from October to February, only obferving 
to fecure the feeds from vermin when early lowed,, 
which, if carefully done, thefooner they are fown the 
better,- after they arc fully ripe.” Hanbury orders a 
fufficient quantity of marts to be gathered about the 
middle of September, when they begin to fall: tliefe 
are to be “fpread upon a mat in an airy place fix days, 
to dry ; and after that you may either proceed to fow 
them immediately, or you may put them up in bags in 
order to fow them nearer the fpring; which method I 
would rather advife, as they will keep very well, and 
there will be lefs danger of having them deftroyed 
by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of animals 
tjiey are greatly relilhed.” They muft be fown in 
beds properly prepared about an inch deep. In the 
firft fpring many of the young plants will appear, 
whilft others will not come up till the fpring follow¬ 
ing. Having flood two years in the feminary, they 
fhould be removed to the nurfery, where they may re¬ 
main till wanted. 

The propagation of the fecond fpecies is alfo chiefly 
from feeds. Evelyn fays, “ Let the nuts be firft fpread 
to fweat, then cover them in fand ; a month being 
part, plunge them in water, and rejeCb the fwimmers; 
being dried for 30 days more, fand them again, and to 
the water-ordeal as before. Being thus treated until 
the beginning of fpring or in November, fct, them as 
you would do beans ; and, as fome praCtife ir, drench¬ 
ed for a night or more in new milk; but with half 
this preparation they need only to be put into the 
holes with the point upmort, as you plant tulips. If 
you defign to fct them in winter or autumn, I counfel 
you to inter them in their hulks, which being every 
v 3: 


way armed, are a "good protection againft the monfe, Fagu». 
and a providential integument.”—“ Being come up,. —* 

they thrive belt unremoved, making a great ftand for 
at leaft two years upon every traniplanting; yet if 
needs you muft alter their ftation, let it be done a- 
bout November;” Millar cautions ns againft pur- 
chafing foreign nuts'that have been kiln-dried, which. 

(he fays) is generally done to prevent their fprout- • 
jng in their paflage; therefore he adds, “ If they 
cannot be procured frefli from the tree, it will be 
much better to ufe thofe of the growth of England,, 
which are full as good to fow for timber or 'beau¬ 
ty as any of the foreign nuts, though their fruit is 
much fmaller.” He alfo recommends preferving them- 
is fand, and proving them in water. In fctling theie 
feeds or nuts (he fays) “ the belt way is to make a 
drill with a hoe (as is commonly praCtiled for kidney- 
beans) about four inches deep, in which you fliould 
place the nuts at about four inches diftance, with 
their eye uppermoft; then draw the earth over them 
with a rake, and make a fecond drill at about a foot 
diftance from the former, proceeding as before, al¬ 
lowing three or four rows in each bed.—In April 
(he does not mention the time of fowing) thefe nuts 
will appear above ground ; you muft therefore obferve 
to keep them clean from weeds, efpecially when young: 
in thefe beds they may remain for two years, when 
you fhould remove them into, a, r.urfery at a wider dil— 
tance. The bell time for rranfplanting thefe trees is. 
either in OClober. or the latter end of February, but 
October is the bell feafon : the diftance thefe fhould 
have in the nurfery is three feet row from row, and 
one foot in the rows. If thefe trees have a downright 
tap-root, it fliould be cut off, efpecially if they are in¬ 
tended to be removed again this will occaiion their- 
putting out lateral fhoots, and render them lefs fubjeCt 
to tnifearry when they are removed for good. The 
time generally allowed them in the nurfery is three or 
four years, according to their growth ; but the younger - 
they are tranfplanted, the better they will fucceeth 
Young trees of this fort are very apt to*%iave crooked 
Hems; but when they are tranfplanted out and have 
room to grow as they increafe in bulk they will grow 
more upright, and their ftems will become flraight, as 
I have frequently obferved where there have been great 
plantations.”—Hanbury follows Millar almoft literally; 
except that he mentions February as the time of fow«- 
ing; and recommends that the young plants, a year- 
after they have been planted in the nurfery, be cut 
down to within an inch of the ground ; which (he fays): 
e< will caufe them to fhoot vigoroufly with one ftrong; 

“ and ftraight ftem.” There is one material objection’ 
againft fowing chefnuts in drills, which are well known; 
to ferve as guides or conductors to the field-tpoufe, 
who will run from one end to the other of a drill, 
without letting a Angle nut efcape her : we rather re-, 
commend fetting them with a dibble, either proinifcu-. 
oufly or a quincunx, at about fix inches diftance.. 

Evelyn fays, that coppices of chefnuts. may be thick¬ 
ened by layering the tender.- young flioots; but adds,, 
that ‘‘ filch as fpring from the nuts and marrons.ares- 
heft of all.” Thereisa ftriped-l.eaved, variegation which 
is continued by budding; and the French ar-e faid to* 
graft chefnuts for their fruit; but Millar fays, fuch 
grafted tree are unfit, for timber. The chefnuts will; 

thrive 
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Fdgus. thrive upon almoft any foil which lies out of the wa- 
v v -' ter’s way ; but JifaffeCts wet moory land. 

The method of propagating the dwarf chefnut is 
from feeds, which we receive from America. Thefe 
Ihould be p.anted in drills, as loon as they arrive, in a 
moiftilh bed of rich garden-mould. If the feeds are 
good, they will come up pretty foon in the fpring. 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather. They may Hand in the feed-bed tvvo 
years, and be afterwards planted in the nurfery-ground, 
at a foot afunder and two feet diflance in the rows; 
and here when they are got flrong plants, they will 
fie fit for any purpofe. 

Properties andUfes. In flatelinefs and grandeur of 
outline, the beech vies with the oak. Its foliage is pe¬ 
culiarly foft and pleafnsg to the eye ; its branches 
are numerous and fpreading ; and its Hem waxes to a 
great fize. The bark of the beech is remarkably 
fmootb, and of a filvery caft; this, added to the 
fplendor aud fmoothnefs of its foliage, gives a flriking 
neatuefs and delicacy to its general appearance. The 
beech, therefore. Handing fingly, and fuffered to form 
its own natural head, is highly ornamental; and its 
leaves varying their hue as the autumn approaches, ren¬ 
ders it in this point of view Hill more defirable. In 
point of aCtual ufe the beech follows next to the oak 
and the alh : it is almoft as neceffary to the cabinet¬ 
makers and turners (efpecially about the metropolis), 
as the oak is to the fliip-builder, or the afh to the 
plough and cart-wright. Evelyn neverthelefs con- 
demnsit in pointed and general terms; beeanfe “ where 
it lies dry, or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious 
to the worm.’ 1 He adds, however, “ but being put ten 
days in water, it will exceedingly rclift the worm.” 
The natural foil and fituarion of the beech is upon dry, 
chalky, or limeftone heights: It grows to a great fee 
upon the hills of Surry and Kent; asalfoupon the decli¬ 
vities of the Cotfwold and Scroudvvater hills of Gloucef- 
terfliir e, and flourilhes exceedi ugly upon the bleak banks 
of the Wye,inHerefordaud Monmouthlhires,England ; 
where it is much ufed in making charcoal. In fituations 
like chofe, and where it is not already prevalent, the 
beech, whether as a timber-tree or as an underwood, 
is an objeCt worthy the planter’s attention. 

The mart, or feeds, yield a good oil for lamps ; 
and are a very agreeable food to fquirrels, mice, and 
fwine. The fat of fwine fed with them, however, 
is foft, and boils away unlefs hardened by fome other 
food. The leaves gathered in autumn, before they 
are much injured by the froHs, make much better 
matralles than flraw or chaff; and lad for feven or 
eight years. The nuts, when eaten by the human 
fpecies, occafion giddinefs and headach ; but when 
well dried and powdered, they make wholefome 
bread. They are fometimes roafted and fubflituted 
for coffee. The poor people ill Silefia ufe the ex- 
prelTed oil inflead of butter. 

The cbejnut tree fometimes grows to an immenfe fize. 
The largefl in the known world are thofe which grow 
* See Etna, upon Mount ACtna in Sicily *. At Tortworth in 
a° 18. a»d Glouceflerfhire, is a chefnut tree 52 feet round. It is 
^ proved to have Hood there ever fince the year iryo, 
c xx v an( j was t jj Cn p 0 remar k a ble that it was called the great 
chefnut ofTart-worth. It fixes the boundary of the ma- 
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nor, and is probably near 1000 years old. As an orna* Faint, 
mental, the chefnut, though unequal to the oak, the Fair, 
beech, and the elculus, has a degree of greatnefs be- v~—^ 

longing to it which recommends it (trongly to the gar¬ 
dener’s attention. Its ufes have been highly exiolled ; 
and it may del'erve a confiderable fhare ot the praife 
which has been given it. As a fubliitute for the oak 
it is preferable to the elm : For door-jambs, window- 
frames, and fome other purpofes of the houfe-carpen* 
ter, it is nearly equal to oak itfelf; but it is very apt 
to be lhakey, and there is a deceitful brittlenefs- in it 
which renders it unfafe to be ufed as beams, or in any 
other fituation where an uncertain load is required to 
be borne. It is univerfally allowed to be excellent for 
liquor calks; as not being liable to fhrink, nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains: it is alfo 
flrongly recommended as an underwood for hop-poles, 
flakes, &c. Its fruit too is valuable, not only for 
fwine and deer, but as a human iood ; Bread is faid to 
have been made of it. Upon the whole, the chefnut, 
whether in the lightof ornament or ufe, is undoubt¬ 
edly an objeCt of the planter’s notice. 

FAINT-action, inlaw, a feigned aCtion, or fuck 
as, although the words of the writ are ti ne, yet, for 
certain caufes, the plaintiff has no title to recover 
thereby. 

Faint-P' leader, in law, a covinous, falfe, or collu- 
fory manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perfon* 

FAINTING. See LiroTH VjaiA. 

FAINTS, in the diflillery, the weak fpirituons li¬ 
quor that runs from the flill in rectifying the low wines 
after the proof-fpirit is taken off. 

Faints, is alfo the lafl running of all fpirits difiil- 
led by the alembic. The clearing the worm of thefe 
is fo effential a point in order to the obtaining a pure fpi- 
rit by the fubfequent diftiilation, that all others are 
fruitlefs without it. 

FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted to a town, 
by privilege, for the more fpeedy and commodious pro¬ 
viding offuch things as the place Hands in need of. 

The word fair is formed from the French ftire > 
which fignifies the fame thing; and foire is by fome 
derived from the Latm forum, “ market;” by others 
from the Latin ferite, becaufe anciently fairs were al¬ 
ways held in the. places where the wakes or feaHs of 
the dedications of churches, called ferite, were held. 

See Feri;e. 

It is incident to a fair, that perfons Ihall be free from 
being arreHed in it for any other debt or contract than 
what was contracted in the fame; or, at leafl, promifed 
to be paid there. Thefe fairs are generally kept once 
or twice a year; and, by Hatnte, they ihall not be 
held longer than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 
pain of their being feized into the king’s hands, &c. 

Alfo proclamation is to be made, how long they are 
to continue; and no perfon ihall fell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture of double 
the value, one fourth to the profecutor and the refi to 
the king. There is atoll ufually paid in fairs on the 
fale of things, and for fiallage, picage, &c. 

Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with toll 
and impofi. The privileges of free fairs conHH chief¬ 
ly, firfl, in that all traders, &c. whether natives 
or foreigners, are allowed to enter the kingdom, and 
are under the royal protection, exempt from duties, im- 

politions. 
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Fair, pofidens, tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in go- 
^ ing or returning, cannot be moleded or arrelled, or 
their goods flopped. They are eilabliflied by letters- 
patent from the prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 
make a very confiderable article in the commerce of 
Europe, efpecially that of the Mediterranean, and in¬ 
land parts of Germany, &c. 

The mod celebrated fairs in Europe are thofe, 
1. Of Franc-fort, held twice a-year, in fpring and 
autumn ; the fird commencing the Sunday before 
Palm-Sunday, and the other on the Sunday before 
the eighth of September. Each lads 14 days, or two 
weeks ; the fird of which is called the ia$ek of accep¬ 
tance, and thefecond the week of payment. They are 
famous for the fale of all kinds of commodities; but 
particularly for the immenfe quantity of curious books 
no where elfe to be found, and whence the bookfellcrs 
throughout all Europe ufed to furn-ilh themfelvcs. Be¬ 
fore each fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to 
be fold thereat, printed and dilperfed, to call together 
purchafers: though the learned complain of divers un¬ 
fair pra&ices therein; as fictitious titles, names of 
books purely imaginary, &c. befide great faults in the 
names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. 
—2. The fairs of Leipfic, which are held thrice a- 
year: one beginning on the fird of January ; another 
three weeks after Eader ; and a third after Michael¬ 
mas. They hold 12 days a-piece ; and are at lead 
as confiderable as thofe of Francfort. 3. The fairs 
of Novi, a little city in the Milanefe, under the do¬ 
minion of the republic of Genoa. There are four in 
the year, commencing on the fecond of February, the 
fecond of May, the fird of Auguft, and fecond of 
September. Though the commodities bought and 
fold here be very confiderable ; yet, what chiefly con¬ 
tributes to render them fo famous, is the vaft con- 
courfe of the mod confiderable merchants and nego- 
ciants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for the tranfadl- 
ing of affairs and fettling accounts. 4. The fairs of 
Riga, whereof there are two in the year ; one in May, 
and the other in September. They are much fre¬ 
quented by the Englilh, Dutch, and French fhips, as 
alfofrom all parts of the Baltic. The bed time for 
the fale of goods at Riga is during the fairs. Since 
the building of the famous city of Peterfburg, thefe 
fairs have differed fome diminution. 5. Fair of Arch¬ 
angel, during which all the trade foreigners have with 
that city is managed. It holds a month, or fix weeks 
at mod, commencing from the middle of Angud. 
The Mufcovite merchants attend here from all parts 
of that vad empire; and the Englilh, Dutch, French, 
Sewdilh, Danilh, and other Ihips in the port of that 
city, on this occafion, ordinarily amount to goo. But 
this is no free fair as the red are : The duties of ex¬ 
portation and importation are very flri&ly paid, and 
on a very high footing. 6. The fair of St. Germain, 
one of the fuburbs of Paris, commencing on the third 
of February, and holding till Eader ; though it is on¬ 
ly free for the fird 15 days. 7. The fairs of Lyons, 
which Monf. du Chefne, in his antiquity of cities, 
would infiuuate, from a palfage in Strabo, were efta- 
blilhed by the Romans ; though it is certain, the fairs, 
as they now dand, arc of a much later date. There 
are three in the year, each lading 20 days, and free 
forever.- They begin on Eader Monday, the 26th 
Vol. VIL 


of July, and the fird of December. 8. Fair of Gm- 
bray, a fuburb of the city of Falaife, in the Lower 
Normandy. It is faid to have been edabliflied by 
William the Conqueror, in confideration of his being 
born at Falaife. It commences on the 16th of Augud ; 
and holds 1 5 days free by charter, and longer by 
cudom. 9. Fair of Bsaucaire, held partly in a city 
of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, &c. It commences on the 22 ! 
of July, and only holds for three days : yet it is the 
greated and mod celebrated of all the fairs in that part 
of Europe, both for the concourfe of drangers from 
all parts of the world, and for the traffic of all kind of 
goods: the money returned in thefe three days amount¬ 
ing fometimes to above fix tnillions of livres. 

The fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Ha- 
vanna, are the mod confiderable of all thofe in Ame¬ 
rica. The two fird lad as long as the flota and gal¬ 
leons continue in thofe parts; and the lad is opened 
as foon as the flota or galleons arrive there upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 
fleets join. See Flota, and Galleons. 

The principal Britifh fairs are, 1. Sturbridge-fair, 
near Cambridge, by far the greated in Britain, and 
perhaps in the world. 2. Bridol has two fairs, very 
near as great as that of Sturbridge. 3. Exeter. 
4. Wed-Cheder. 5. Edinburgh. 6. Wheyhill ; and, 
7. Burford-fair; both for Iheep. 8. Pancras fair, 
in StafFordffiire, for faddle-Iiorfes. 9. Bartholemew 
fair, at London, for lean and Welch black cattle. 
10. St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, for Scotch runts. 11. 
Yarmouth fifhing-fair for herrings, the only filhing fair 
in Great-Britain. 12. Ipfwich butter-fair. 13. Wood- 
borough-hill, in Dorfetlhire, for wed-country manu- 
fadtures, as kerfeys, druggits, &c. 14. Twocheefe 

fairs at Chipping Norton: with innumerable other fairs, 
befides weekly markets, for all forts of goods, as well 
their own as of foreign growth. 

Fair, in fea language, is ufed for the difpofition 
of the wind, when it is favourable to a ffiip’s courfe, 
in oppofition to that which is contrary or foul. The 
term fair is more comprehenfive than large, and in¬ 
cludes about 16 or 18 points of the compafs; whereas 
large is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a 
wind which erodes the keel at right angles, or oblique¬ 
ly from the flern, but never to one right a-ftern. 

Fair (Ifle), a fmall i/land lying between Orkney 
and Shetland, 10 or 12 leagues E. N. E. from the for¬ 
mer ; and feven, eiglu, or 10 leagues, S. W. from the 
latter. It is three miles long, and fcarce half a mile 
broad, very craggy, with three high rocks which are 
vifible bath from Orkney and Shetland. There is in 
this ifland a fmall quantity of arable land, which is very 
fruitful and well manured ; and there might be confi- 
derably more, but the inhabitants are obliged to referva 
it for peat and padurage. They have for the fize of 
the ifland a great many Iheep, and thofe very good and 
fat1 but they have no kind of moor-fowl or other 
game; but there is great plenty of fea and water fowl, 
and all kinds of filh upon their coads. There is in ef¬ 
fect no port, though they have two that are nominally 
fo : one at the fouth end, which is full of rocks, where 
only fmall boats can lie, and that but indifferently; 
the other at the north-ead end, larger and fafer in 
dimmer, fo that it ferves commodioufly enough for 
M their 
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Fair, their filhery. The duke of Medina Sidonia, when 
v Fairfax, commander of the famous Spanifh armada in 1588, 

' v ‘ was wrecked on the eafl coaft of this ifland. The fliip 
broke to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their 
efcape. They lived there fo long, that both they and 
the inhabitants were almoft familhed. At length the 
duke and the poor remains of his people were carried 
over to the main land of Shetland, and then to Dun¬ 
kirk, by one Andrew Humphry, for which fervice 
Andrew was rewarded with 3000 rnerks. This ifland 
produced to its former proprietor between 50 1. and 
60 1 . Sterling. It was fold at Edinburgh, on the 20th 
of Tune 1766, for about 850 1 . to Tames Stewart of 
Burgh, Efq. 

FAiR-Curve, is a winding line, ufed in delineating 
fhips, whofe lhape is Varied, according to the part of 
the (hip which it is intended to deferibe. 

FAiR-Way, in fea language, the path or channel of 
a narrow bay, river, or haven, in which ihips ufually 
advance in their paflage up and down; fo that if any 
veflels are anchored therein, they are faid to lie in the 
fair-way. 

FAIRFAX (Edward,) natural fon of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, was an Englifli poet who lived in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. He wrote feveral poetical 
pieces, and was an accomplilhed genius. Dryden in¬ 
troduces Fairfax with Spencer, as the leading writers 
of the times ; and even feems to give the preference to 
the former in the way of harmony, when he obferves 
that Waller ow 7 ned himfelf indebted for the harmony 
of his numbers to Fairfax’s Godfrey of Boulogne. He 
died about the year 1632, at his own honfe called New- 
hailf in the parilfa of Fuyfton, between Denton and 
Knarefborough, and lies under a marble flone. 

Fairfax (Sir Thomas), general of the parliamen¬ 
tary forces againfl Charles I. in 1644. See ( Hifiory 
ej ) Britain, n° 127. et feq. He reiigned in 1650; 
after which he lived privately, till he was invited by 
general Monk to aflift him againfl Lambert’s army. 
He cheerfully embraced the occafion ; and, on the 
third of December 1659, appeared at the head of a 
body of gentlemen of Yorkfhire ; when, upon the 
reputation of his name, a body of 12,000 men for- 
fook Lambert and joined him. He was at the head 
of the committee appointed by the Houfe of Commons 
* to attend king Charles II. at the Hague, to defire 
him fpeedily to return to England; and having rea¬ 
dily aflifted in his reftoration, returned again to his 
feat in the country ; where he lived in a private man¬ 
ner till his death, which happened in 1671, in the 

60th year of his age_He wrote, fays Mr. Walpole, 

memorials of Thomas lord Fairfax, printed in 1699 ; 
and was not only an hiflorian, but a poet. In Mr. 
Thorefby’s mufeum were preferved in manufeript the 
following pieces : The Pfalms of David, the Can¬ 
ticles, the Songs of Mofes, and other parts of Scrip¬ 
ture, verfified ; a poem on Solitude ; Notes of Ser¬ 
mons, by his lordfhip, by his lady daughter of Ho¬ 
race lord Vere, and by their daughter Mary the wife 
of George the fecond duke of Buckingham ; andaTrea- 
tife on the Shortnefs of Life. But of all lord Fairfax’s 
■Works, fays Mr. Walpole, the molt remarkable were 
^the verfes he wrote on the horfe on which Charles II. 
rode to his coronation, and which had been bred and 
prefented to the king by his lordfhip. How mu ft that 


merry monarch, nnapt to keep his countenance on Fairford, 
more ferious occafions, have fmiled at this aukward Fairy, 
homage from the old viftorious hero of republicanifm ■ 

and the covenant! He gave a collection of manuferipts 
to the Bodleian library. 

FAIRFORD, a town in Glouceflerihire, with a 
market on Thurfdays. It is remarkable for the church, 
which has curious painted glals-witidows. They are 
faid to have been taken in a fhip by John Tame, 

Efq; towards the end of the 15th century, who built 
the church for their fake. They are preferved en¬ 
tire, and the figures are extremely well drawn and 
coloured. They reprefent the moft remarkable bif- 
tories in the Old and New Teftament. They are 
frequently vifited by travellers, and many go on pur- 
pofe to view them, as one of the greateft curiofnies in 
England. The painter was Albert Durer. W. Long. 

1, 46. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

FA 1 R.Y, in ancient traditions and romances, fig- 
nifies a fort of deity, or imaginary genius, converfant 
on the earth, and diflinguilhed by a variety of fantaf- 
tical actions either good or bad. 

They were moft ufually imagined to be women of 
an order fuperior to human nature, yet fubjedt to 
wants, paflions, accidents, and even death ; fprightly 
and benevolent while young and handfome ; morofe,. 
peevilh, and malignanr, if ugly, or in the decline of 
their beauty; fond of appearing in white, whence 
they are often called the -white ladies. 

Concerning thefe imaginary beings, no lels a perfon 
than Jervaife of Tilleberry, marfliall of the kingdom, 
of Arles, who lived in the beginning of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, writes thus in a work inferibed to the emperor 
Otho IV. “ It has been afferted by perfons of un¬ 
exceptionable credit, that fairies ufed to choofe them- 
feives gallants from among men, and rewarded Lbeir 
attachment with an affluence of worldly goods ; but 
if they married, or boalled of a fairy’s favours, they 
as feverely fmarted for fuch indiferetion.” The like 
tales ftill go current in Languedoc ; and, throughout 
the whole province, there is not a village without fome 
ancient feat or cavern which had the honour of being 
a fairy’s refidence, or at leaft fome fpring where a 
fairy ufed to bathe. This idea of fairies has a near 
affinity with that of the Greeks and Romans, concern¬ 
ing the nymphs of the woods, mountains, and fprings ; 
and an ancient fcholiaft on Theocritus fays, « The 
nymphs are demons which appear on the mountains 
in the figure of women:” and what is more furpri- 
•fing, the Arabs and other orientals have \\vt\r ginn and 
peri, of whom they entertain the like notions. 

But fairies have been likewife deferibedas of either 
fex, and generally as of minute ftatnre, though capable 
of afliiming various forms and dimenfions.. The moll 
charming reprefentation imaginable of thefe children 
of romantic fancy, is in the Midfummer-night's Dream 
of Shakefpear; in referring to which, we will no doubt 
have been anticipated by the recolledtion of almoft eve¬ 
ry reader. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under the 
perfons and charafters of fairies^ This fort of poetry 
raifes a pleafmg kind of horror in the mind of the read¬ 
er, and amufes his imagination with the ftrangenefs 
and novelty of the perfons who are jreprefented in it; 
bat, as a vehicle of inftrudtion, the judicious objedt to 
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Fairy, it, as not having probability enough to make any mo- 
Faith. ral impreflion. 

'- v - The belief of fairies ftill fubfilts in many parts of 

Britain, The 

« Swart fairy of the mine,” . 

(of German extraction), has fcarce yet quitted their fub- 
rerraneous works ; (vid. next article.) Puck, or Ro¬ 
bin Good-Fellow, (till haunts many of their villages. 
And in the highlands of Scotland, new-born children 
are watched till the chrifteningis over, left they Ihould 
be ftolen 01* changed by lbme of thefe fantaftical 
exigences. 

Fairy of the. Mins ; an imaginary being, an inhabitant 
of mines. The Germans believed in two fpecies ; one 
fierce and malevolent; the other a gentle race, appear¬ 
ing like little old men dreffed like the miners, and not 
much above two feet high. Thefe wander about the 
drifts and chambers of the works ; feem perpetually 
employed, yet do nothing ; feme feem to cut the ore, 
or fling what is cut into veiTels, or turn the windlafs ; 
but never do any harm to the miners, unlefs provoked ; 
as the fenfible Agricola, in this point credulous, relates 
in his book de Animantibus Subterraneis. 

Fairy Circle or Ring, a phenomenon pretty fre¬ 
quent in the fields, &c. fuppofed by the vulgar to be 
traced by the fairies in their dances. There are two 
kinds of it; one of about feven yards in diameter, con¬ 
taining a round bare path, a foot broad, with green 
grafs in the middle of it. The other is of different 
bignefs, encotnpafled with a circumference of grafs. 
MefT. Jeflbp and Walker, in the Philofophical Tranftc- 
tions, aferibe them to lightning ; which is thought to 
be confirmed by their being moll frequently produc¬ 
ed after florins of that kind, as well as by the colour 
and brittlenefs of the grafs roots when firft obferved. 
Lightning, like all other fires, moves round, and 
burns more in the extremity than in the middle : the 
fecond circle arifes from the firft, the grafs burnt up 
growing very plentifully afterwards. Others maintain 
that thefe circles are made by ants, which are fre¬ 
quently found in great numbers therein.—Mr. Cavallo, 
who hath publiihed an efteemed treatife on electricity, 
does not think that lightning is at all concerned in the 
formation of them : “ They are not (fays he) always 
of a circular figure ; and, as I am informed, they feem 
to be rather beds of mufhrooms than the tffe&s of 
lightning.” 

FAITH, in philofophy and theology, that aflent 
which we give to a propofltion advanced by another, 
the truth of which we do not immediately perceive from 
our own reafon or experience ; or it is a judgment or 
affenr of the mind, the motive whereof is not any in- 
trinfle evidence, but the authority or teftimony of fome 
other who reveals or relates it. Hence, as there are 
two kinds of authorities and teftimonies, the one of 
God, and the other of man, faith becomes diftinguilhed 
into divine and human. 

Divine Faith, is that founded on the authority of 
God ; or it is that aflent we give to what is revealed 
by God. 

The objedls of this faith, therefore, are matters of 
revelation. See Revelatio:; and Religion. 

Hitman Faith, is that whereby we believe what is 
told us by men. The objeft hereof is matter of hu¬ 
man teftimony and evidence. See Metaphysics. 


Faith, in practical theology, makes the firilof the Faith 
theological virtues or graces. . 1J 

Faith in God, in this fenfe, denotes fuch a convic- Fait orn, „ 
tion of his being, perfections, character, and govern¬ 
ment, as produces love, truft, worfliip, obedience, and 
refignation. 

Faith in Chrift, as it has been defined by fome, is a 
mere aflent to the gofpel as true j according to others, 
it fignifies fuch a perfuafion that he is the Mefliah, and 
fuch a defire and expedition of the bleffings which he 
has promifed in his gofpel to his fincere difeipks, as 
engage the mind to fix its dependence upon hiui, and 
fubjeCt itfelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience. 

See Theology. 

Faith, likewife, in refpeCt to futurity, is a moral 
principle, implying fuch a conviction of the reality and 
importance of a future date, as is lufficient to regulate 
the temper and conduCt. 

Faith, or Fidelity, (Fides), was deified by the an¬ 
cient Romans, and had a temple ill the Capitol confe- 
crated to her by Attilius Catalinus. Her priefts we re 
white veils : unbloody facrifices were offered to her, 
and the greateft oaths were taken in her name. Ho¬ 
race clothes her in white, places her in the retinue of 
Fortune, and makes her the filter of Juflice, Od. 24, 

3J. 1 . i. Public faith is reprefented in a great number 
of medals ; fotnetimes with a bafket of fruit in one 
hand, and fome ears of corn in the other; and fome- 
times holding a turtle-dove. But the moft ufual fynt- 
bol is two hands joined together. The inferiptions are 
generally, Fides Augufii, Fides Exercitus, or Fides Mi- 
lit um, &c. 

FAITHFUL, an appellation aflumed by the Maho¬ 
metans. See Mahometans. 

FAITHORN (William), an ingenious Englifii ar- 
tift, a native of London, was the difciple of Peak the 
painter, and worked with him three or four years. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, Peak efpoufed 
the caufe of Iris fovereign; and Faithorn, who ac¬ 
companied his mafter, was taken prifoner by the re¬ 
bels at Baringhoufe, from whence he was Cent to Lon¬ 
don, and confined in Alderfgate. In this uncomfort¬ 
able fituation he exercifed his graver; .and a fmall 
head of the firft Villars duke of Buckingham, in the 
ftyle of Melan, is reckoned among his performances at 
that time. The folicitations of his friends in his fa¬ 
vour at laft prevailed ; and he was releafed from pri- 
fon, with permjflion to retire to the continent. In 
France he found protection and encouragement from 
the Abbe de Marolles; and at this time it was that 
he formed an acquaintance with Napteuil, from whofe 
inftruCtions he derived very confiderable advantages. 

About the year 1650 he returned to England, and 
fodn after married the fifter of a Captain Cronnd. 

By her he had two Tons; Henry, who was a bookfel- 
ler, and William an engraver in mezzotinto. Fai¬ 
thorn opened a fhop near Temple-Bar, where he fold 
not only his own engravings, but thofe of other Erig- 
lifli artifts, and imported a confiderable number of 
prints from Holland, France, and Italy. About the 
year 1680, he retired frdm his drop, and refided in 
Printing-Houfe Yard; but he ftill continued to work 
for the bookfellers, efpecially Royfton, Martin, and 
Peake the younger, his former mailer’s brother. He 
painted portraits from the life in crayons ; which art 
M2 he 
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FAurs. he learned of Nameuil during his abode in France. 

T 7 ' He alfo painted in miniature; and his performances 
in both thefe ftyles were much efteemed. His fpirits 
were broken by the indifcretion and dillipation of L,is 
. fon William ; and a lingering confumption put an end 
to his life in 1691. He wrote a book Upon Draining, 
Graving, and Etching, for which he was celebrated by 
his friend Thomas Flatmati the poet. 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars.. They out-do 
the feverity and mortification of the ancient Ancho¬ 
rets or Solitaries. Some of them make a, vow of con¬ 
tinuing all their lifetime in one poftnre, and keep it 
effectually. Others never lie down ; but continue in 
a Handing pofture all their lives, fupported only by 
a flick, or rope under their arm-pits.. Some mangle 
their bodies with fcottrges and knives. They look 
upon themfelves to have conquered every paffioti, and 
triumphed over the world ; and accordingly fcruple 
not, as if in a (late of innocence, to appear entirely 
naked in public. 

The common people of Eaft India are thoroughly 
perfuaded of the virtue and innocence of the fakirs; 
notwithftanding which, they are accufedof commit¬ 
ting the moll enormous crimes in private. 

They have alfo another kind of fakirs, who do not 
praftife fuch feverities : thefe flock together in com¬ 
panies, and go from village to village, prophefying, 
and telling fortunes. They are wicked villains, and it 
is dangerous for a man to meet them in a lone place : 
neverthelefs the Indian idolaters have them in the ut- 
mofl veneration. They make ufe of drums, trumpets, 
and other nuifical inltruments, to roufe their fouls, and 
work themfelves up to an artificial ecftafy, the better 
to publifh their pretended prophecies.. 

Some of the votaries of thefe fages moll devoutly 
kifs their privy parts ; and they receive this monflrous 
declaration of refpeCt with a kind of ecflatic pleafure. 
The mofl fober and difcreet Indians confnlt them in 
this prepollerous attitude; and their female votaries 
converfe with them a confiderable time with the molt 
indecent freedom. 

The fire they burn is made of cow’s dung, dried in 
the fun. When they are difpofed to fleep, they repofe 
themfelves 6n cow’s dung, and fometimes on ordure 
itfelf. They are fo indulgent towards every living 
creature, that they fuffer themfelves to be over-run 
with vermin, or flung by infefts, without the leaft re- 
luCtancy or complaint. 

It is more than probable, thefe Indian friars have 
feme fecret art to lull their fenfes afleep, in order to 
render themfelves in a great meafure infenfible of the 
cxcelfive torments they voluntarily undergo. Oving- 
ton allures ns, that “ as he was one day in an aflembly 
of fakirs, he obferved that they drank opiates infufed 
in water; the intoxicating virtue whereof was enough 
to t»rn their brain.” 

The garment of the chief fakirs eonfifts of three or 
'four yards of orange-coloured linen, which they tie 
round them, and a tyger’s fldn, which hangs over their 
ihoulders. Their hair is woven in treffes, and forms a 
kind of turban. The fuperior of the fakirs is diftin- 
guifhed from the reft by having a greater number of 
pieces in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two yards 
long, tied to his leg. When he defigns to reft in any 
place, a garment is fpread upon the ground} on which 


h.e fits and gives audience, whilft his difcipies publifh Fahflja. 
his virtues. —v— 

Some perfons of quality in India have become fa¬ 
kirs : among others, five great lords belonging to the 
court of Cha-gehan, Mogul of. the Indies. It is fa id, 
there are about two millions -of fakirs in the Eaft 
Indies. 

FALASHA, a people of Abyffi.nia, of Jewifh ori¬ 
gin, deferibed by Mr Bruce, who was at great pains to 
acquaint himfelf with their hiftory, by cultivating the 
friendfhip.of the moil learned perfons among them he 
could meet with. 

According to the accounts received from them, the 
Falaflia are the defeendants of thofe Jews who came 
from Paleftine into Ethiopia, as attendants of Mcnilek. 
the fon of the queen of Sheba or Saba by Solomon. 

They agree in the relations given by the Abyffinians 
of that princefs, which are mentioned under the ar¬ 
ticle Ethiopia ; but deny that the pofterity of thofe 
who came with Menilek ever embraced the Christian 
religion, as the Abyffinians lay they did.. They fay,., 
that at the decline of the Jewifh commerce, when the 
ports of ihe Red Sea fell into the hands of other na¬ 
tions, and no intercourfe took place betwixt them and 
Juufalem, the Jewifh inhabitants quitted the fea-coafts- 
and retired into the province of Dembea. While they 
remained in the cities on the Red Sea, they exercifed 
the trades of brick and tile making, potlery,.thatching 
houfes, &c. and after leaving the fea-coafts, they chofe 
the country of Dembea on account of the plenty of 
materials it afforded for exercifing the trades they 
profeffed.. Here they carried the art of pottery to a 
great degree of perfection, multiplied exceedingly, 
and became very numerous and powerful about the 
time that the Abyffinians were convened to Chrif- 
tianity. As this event was accounted by them an apo- 
ftacy from the true religion, they now feparated them¬ 
felves from the Abyffinians, and declared one Phineas,. 
of the line of Solomon, their king. Thus they fay, 
they have (till a prince of the houfe of Judah for their 
fovereign, though their affertion is treated with con¬ 
tempt, and a nick-name bellowed on the Falalhan fa¬ 
mily by the other Abyffinians. About the year 960, 
the queen of this people, after extirpating the Abyffi- 
nian princes on the rock Damo, affumed the fove- 
reignty of the whole empire, which they retained for 
fome time, as is related under the article Ethiopia j 
but their power being by degrees reduced, they were 
obliged to take up their refidence among the rugged: 
mountains of Samen; one of which they chofe for 
their capital, and which has ever fincc been called the 
Jews Rock . About the year 1600, they were almoft 
entirely ruined by an overthrow from the Abyflinia’ns, 
in which both their king and queen were flain ; fince 
which time they have been in fubjeCtion to the empe¬ 
rors of that country, but are Hill governed by their 
own princes. When Mr Bruce was in Abyffinia they 
were fuppofed to amount to about 100,000 effective 
men. Gideon and Judith were the names of the king 
and queen at that time; and thefe, according to our 
author feem to be preferred to others for the royal 
family. 

The language of this people is very different from 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, or any other which the Jews 
ever fpoke in their own country. On being interro¬ 
gated 
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Faliftia gated concerning it by Mr Bruce, they faid, that it 
II was probably one of thofefpoken by the nations on the 
Falco. Red Sea, among whom they had fettled at their firfh 

'- - -coming. They arrived in Abyflinia fpeaking Hebrew, 

and with the advantage of having books in that lan¬ 
guage ; but had now forgot it, which indeed is not to 
be wondered at, as they had loft their Hebrew books, 
and were entirely ignorant of the art of writing. At 
the time of their leaving Jerufalem, they were in pof- 
feflion both of the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of 
the law ; but when their fleet was diftroyed in the 
time of Rehoboam, and no farther communication with 
Jerufalem took place, they were obliged to ufe tranf- 
lations of the feriptures, or thole copies which were 
inpofleflion of the Ihepherds, who, they fay, were all - 
Jews before the time of Solomon. On being afked, 
however, where the Shepherds got their copy, and 
being told, that, xiotwithftanding the invafion of E- 
gypt by Nekichadnezzer, there was ftill a commu¬ 
nication with Jerufalem by means of the Ilhmaelite 
Arabs through Arabia, they frankly acknowledged 
that they could not tell j neither had they any memo- 
rials of'the hiftory either of their own or any other 
country ; all that they believed in this cafe being de¬ 
rived from mere tradition, their hiftories, if any ex- 
ifted, having been deftroyed by the famous Moorifla 
Captain Gragn&, of whom an account is given un¬ 
der the article Ethiopia. They fay, that the firft 
book ofScripture they ever received was that of Enoch ; 
and they place that of Job immediately after it, fup- 
pofing that patriarch to have lived foon after the flfiod. 
They have no copy of the OldTeftament in the Fa- 
lalha language, what they make ufe of being in that ef 
Geez. This is fold to them by the Abyffinian Cbri- 
ftians, who are the only feribes in that country. No 
difference takes place about corruptions of the text; 
nor do the Falalha know any thing of the Jewilh Tal¬ 
mud, Targum, or Cabala. 

FALCADE, in the manege, the motion of a horfe 
when he throws himfelf uponhishaunches two or three 
times, as in very quick curvets; which is done in form¬ 
ing a flop and half flop. See Stop. 

FALCATED, fomething in the form of a fickle : 
thus, the moon is faid tobej falcated when fbe appears 
horned. 

FALCO, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of accipitres, the characters of which are thefe ; 
The beak is crooked, and furnilhed with wax at the 
bafe : the head is thick-fet with feathers, and the 
tongue is cloven. The eagle and hawk form this- genus. 
Plate cxc. i. The leueocephalus, bald, or white-headed eagle 
of Catefby, is. afh-coloured, with the head and tail 
white; the iris of the eye is white, overwhich is apro- 
minence covered with a yellow fkin ; the bill and the 
cere or wax are yellow, as are likewife the legs and 
feet; and the talons are black. Though it is an eagle 
of fmall fize, it weighs nine pounds, is ftrong and full 
of fpirit, preying on lambs, pigs, and fawns. They 
always make their nefts near the fea or great rivers, 
and ufually upon old dead pine or cyprefs trees, con¬ 
tinuing to build annually on the fame tree till it falls. 
Though he is fo formidable to all birds, yet he fuffers 
them to build near liis royal reft without moleftation ; 
particularly the fifhing hawk, herons, &c. which all 
build on high trees, and in fome places are fo near one 


another, that they appear like a rookery. The nefts Falco. 
are very large and very fetid hyreafon of the relids — 
of their prey. Lawfon fays they breed very often, 
laying again under their callow young ; whofe warmth 
hatches the eggs. In Bering’s life they make their 
nefts on the cliffs near fix feet wide and one thick ; 
and lay two eggs in the beginningof July. This fpecies 
inhabits both Europe and America ; but is more com¬ 
mon in the latter. Befides flefh, it feeds alfo on 

fifli. This, however, it does not procure for itfelf; 
but fitting in a- convenient fpot, watches the dividing of 
the ofprey. into the water after a fifli, which the mo¬ 
ment it has feized the bald eagle follows clofe after, 
when the ofprey is glad toefcape by dropping the fifli 
from his bill ; and fuch is the dexterity of the former, 
that it often feizes the prey before it can fall to the 
ground. Catefby fays the male and female are much 
alike. 

2. The offifragus, or fea-eagle,with yellow wax, and 
half-feathered legs: it is about the fize of a peacock ; 
the feathers are white at the bafe, iron-coloured in-the 
middle, and black at the points ; and the legs hre yel¬ 
low. It is found in feveral parts of Great- Britain and 
Ireland. Mr Willoughby tells us, that there was- an 
aery of them in Whinfield Park, Weftmoreland ; and 
the bird foaring in the air with a cat in its talons 
(which Barlow drew from the very faCt which he faw 
in Scotland), is of this kind. The cat’s refinance 
brought both animals to the ground, when Barlow 
took them up; and afterwards canfed the event to be 
engraved in the 36th plate of his Collection of Prints. 

Turner fays, that in his days this bird was too well 
known in England ; for it made horrible dcftru&ion 
among the fifh. All authors indeed agree, that it feeds 
principally on fifh, which it takes as they are fwim- 
ming near the fnrface, by darting itfelf down upon 
them ; not by diving or fwimming, as fome authors 
have pretended, who furnifh it for that purpofe with 
a one webbed foot to fwim with, and another divided 
foot-to take its prey with. Martin, fpeaking of what 
he calls the great eagles of the Weftern Ifles, fays, 
that they faften their talons in the back of the filh, 
commonly of falmon, which are often above the water, 
or very near the furface. Tliofe of Greefiland will 
even take a young feal out of the water. Turner, 
abovementioned; fays, that thefifhermen were fond of 
anointing their baits with the fat of this bird, imagi¬ 
ning that it had a peculiar alluring quality : they were 
even fuperftitious enough to believe, that whenever the 
fea-eagle hovered over a piece of water, the fifh (as if 
charmed) would rife to the furface with their bellies 
upwards; and in that manner- prefent themfelvesto 
him. It alfo preys on water fowl. This (pecies is 
alfo frequent in North America, and Was alfo met 
with in Botany Ifland by Captain Cooke. 

3. The chryfaetos, or golden eagle, weighs about 12 
pounds, and is in length about three feet, the wings 
when extended meafuring about feven feet four inches. 

The fight and fenfe of fmelling are very acute : the 
head and neck are clothed with narrow, fharp-pointed 
feathers, of a deep brown colour bordered with taw- 
ney ; the hind part of the head in particular is of a 
bright ruft colour. Thefe birds are very deftrnCtive to 
fawns, lambs, kids, and all kinds of game ; particularly 
in the breeding feafon, when they bring avaft quan- 
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tity of prey to their young. Smith, in his Hiftory of 
Kerry, relates, that a poor man in that country got a 
comfortable fubfiftence for his family, during a fummer 
of famine, out of an eagle’s neft, by robbing the ea¬ 
glets of the food the old ones brought; whofe attend¬ 
ance he protra< 5 led beyond the natural time, by clip¬ 
ping the wings and retarding the flight of the former. 

It is very unfafe to leave infants in places where eagles 
frequent ; there being iuflances in Scotland of two be¬ 
ing carried off' by them ; but, fortunately, the theft 
was difcovered in time, and the children were reflored 
unhurt out of the eagles nefls. In order to extirpate 
thefe pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney 
ides, which entitles every perfon that kills an eagle to 
a lien out of every houfe in the parifh where it was 
killed. Eagles feem to give the preference to the car- 
cafes of dogs and cats. People who make it their bu- 
finefs to kill tbofe birds, lay one or other of thefe car- 
cafes by way of bait ; and then conceal themfelves 
within gunlhot. They fire the inflantthe eagle alights : 
for ihe, that moment, looks about before flic begins to 
prey. Yet, quick as her fight maybe, her fenfe of hear¬ 
ing feems ffcill more exquilite. If hooded crows or ra¬ 
vens happen to be nearer the carrion, and refort to it 
fir ft, and give a Angle croak, the eagle is certain of 
inftamly repairing to the fpot. 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and for 
their power of fuftaining a long abftinence from food. 
Mr Keyfler relates, that an eagle died at Vienna after 
a confinement of 104 years. This pre-eminent length 
of days probably gave occafion to the faying of the 
Pfalmift, “ Thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 
One of this fpecies, which was nine years in the pof- 
feflion of Owen Holland, Efq ; of Conway, lived 32 
years with the gentleman who made him a prefent of 
it; but wliat its age was when the latter received it 
from Ireland is unknown. The fame bird alfo fur- 
ni flies us with a proof of the truth of the other remark; 
having once, through the negledtof fervants, endured 
hunger for ai days without any fultenance whatever. 

4. The fulvus, or white-tailed eagle of Edwards, 
has the whole plumage of a dulky brown: the brcaft 
marked with triangular fpots of white, but which are 
wanting in the Britifh kind : the tail is white, tipt 
with black; but in young birds dulky, blotched with 
white : the legs are covered to the toes with foft ruff- 
coloured feathers. Thefe birds inhabit Hudfon’s Bay 
and northern Europe as far as Drontheim. They are 
found on the higheft rocks oftheUralian chain, where 
it is not covered with wood ; butaremoft frequent on 
the Siberian, where they make their neft on the loftieft 
rocks. They are rather inferior in fize to the fea- 
eagle; but are generous, fpirited, and docile. The 
independent Tartars train them for the chafe of hares, 
foxes, antelopes, and even wolves. The ufe is ofcon- 
fiderable antiquity ; for Marco Polo, the great travel¬ 
ler of 1269, obferved and admired the diverfton of the 
great cham of Tartary ; who had feveral eagles, which 
were applied to the fame purpofes as they are at pre¬ 
fent. The Tartars alfo efteem the feathers of the tail 
as the belt they have for pluming their arrows. This 
fpecies is frequent in_Scotland ; where it is called the 
black eagle, from the dark colour of its plumage. It 
is very deftrudtive to deer, which it will feize between 
the horns; and by inceffantly beating it about the 


eyes with its wings, foon makes a prey of the haraffed 
animal. The eagles in the ifle of Rum have nearly 
extirpated the flags that ufed to abound there. They 
generally build in clefts of rocks near the deer-forefts ; 
and make great havoc not only among them, but alfo 
among the white hares and ptarmigans. Mr Wil¬ 
loughby gives the following curious account of the neft 
of this fpecies. “In the year of our Lord 1668, in 
the woodlands near the river Darwent, in the peak of 
Derbyfiiire, was found an eagle’s neft made of great 
flicks, reftingone end on the edge of a rock, the other 
on two birch trees ; npon which was a layer of nifties, 
and over them a layer of heath, and upon the heaih 
rufhes again; upon which lay one young one and an 
addle egg ; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 
heath poults. The neft was about two yards fquare, 
and had no hollow in it. The young eagle was black 
as a hobby, of the fhape of a gofliawk, almoft of the 
weight of a goofe, rough-footed, or feathered down to 
the foot : having a white ring about the tail.” 

5. The cyaneus, or hen-harrier, with white wax, 
yellow legs, a whitifh blue body, and a white ring 
round the eyes and throat. It is the blue hawk of 
Edwards, and is a native of Europe and Africa. Thefe 
birds are extremely deflruflive to young poultry and 
to the feathered game : they fly near the ground, 
fkimming the furface in fearch of prey. They breed 011 
the ground, and never are obferved to fettle on trees. 

6. The albiulla, or cinereous eagle, is inferior in fize 
to the golden eagle ; the head and neck are of a pale 
afh-colour; the body and wings cinereous, clouded 
with brown ; the quill feathers very dark ; the tail 
white ; the legs feathered but little, below the knees, 
and of a very bright yellow. The male is of a darker 
colour than the female. The bill of this fpecies is 
rather ftraighter than is ufual in the eagle ; which 
feems to have induced Linnaeus to place it among the 
vultures. But Mr Pennant obferves, that it can have 
no title to be ranked with that genus, the cbaradler- 
iflical mark of which is, that the head and neck are 
either quite bare, or only covered with down ; whereas 
this bird is wholly feathered. This fpecies is in fize 
equal to the black eagle, and inhabits Europe as high 
as Iceland and Lapmark. It is common in Greenland, 
but does not extend to America ; or, according to 
Mr Pennant, if it does, it varies into the white-headed 
eagle, to which it has great affinity, particularly in its 
feeding much on filh ; the Danes therefore call it 
Fijke-orn. It is common in the fouth of Ruffia, and 
about the Volga, as far as trees will grow ; but is very 
lcarce in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland the whole 
year, fining on the rocks with flagging wing, and flies 
flowly. It makes its neft on the lofty cliffs, with 
twigs, lining the middle with moffes and feathers ; lay* 
two eggs ; and fits in the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June. Thefe birds prey on young feals, which 
they feize as they are floating on the water ; but oft- 
times, by fixing their talons in an old one, they are 
overmatched, and drawn down to the bottom, feream- 
ing horribly. They feed alfo on filh, efpecially the 
lumpfilh, and a fort of trout; on ptarmigans, auks, and 
eider ducks. They fit on tbe,top-«f rocks, attentive 
to the motion of the diving birds ; and with quick eyes 
obferve their courfe by the hubbies which rife to the 
furface of the water, and eaten ilie fowls as they rife 
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Fsfco. for breath. The Greeenlanders ufe their Ikins for 
* * cloathitig next to their bodies; eat the flefh ; and keep 

the bill and feet for amulets. They kill them with 
the bow or take them in nets placed in the fnow pro¬ 
perly haited ; or tempt them by the fat of feals, which 
the eagles cat to an excels j which occafions fuch a 
torpidity as to make them an eafy prey. They are 
common in Scotland and the Orkneys; where they 
feed on fifh as well as on land animals. 

7., The crying eagle (Ardt. Zool. p. ary.), with a 
dufky bill and yellow cere ; the colour of the plumage 
is a ferruginous brown; the coverts of the wings and 
fcapulars are elegantly varied with oval white fpots; 
the primaries dufky, the ends .of the greater white: 
the breafl and belly are of a deeper colour than the 
reft of the plumage, ftreaked downwards with dull 
yellow; the tail is dark brown, tipt with dirty white; 
the legs are feathered to the feet, which are yellow. 
The length of the bird is two feet.—This fpecies is 
found in many parts of Europe, but not in Scandina¬ 
via ; is frequent in Ruflia and Siberia j and extends 
even to Kamtfchatka. It is lefs generous and fpirited 
than other eagles, and is perpetually making a plain, 
tive noife; from which it was flyled by the ancients 
*AriJi. Hijl. planga ir clanga *; and anataria, front its preying oil 
an. lib. (j. ducks, which Pliny f deferibes with great elegance. 
+ Lib. 10. The Arabs ufed to train it for the chace j but its 
c ‘ quarry was cranes and other birds; the more generous 

eagle being flown at antelopes and various quadrupeds. 
This fpecies was itfelf an objedt of diverflon, and made 
the game of even fo fmall a falcon as the fparrow hawk ; 
which would purfue it with great eagernefs, foar above, 
then fall on it, and fattening with its talons, keep 
beating it about the head With its wings, till they both 
fell together to the ground. This Sir John Chardin 
has feen pradtifed about Tauris. 

8. The milvus, or kite, is a native of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa. This fpecies generally breeds in large 
foretts or woody mountainous countries. Its nett is 
compofed of flicks, lined with feveral old materials, 
fuch as rags, bits of flannel, rope, and paper. It lays 
two, or at molt three, eggs; which, like thofe of other 
birds of prey, are much rounded and blunt at the 
fmaller end. They are white, fpotted .with dirty yel- 
.low. Its motion in the air diftinguifhes it from all 
other birds, being fo fmooth and even that it is fcarce 
perceptible. Sometimes it will remain quite motion- 
lefs for a confiderable fpace ; at others glide through 
the fky without the leafl apparent adlion of its wings; 
from thence deriving the, old name of glead or glede, 
from the Saxon glida. They .inhabit the north of Eu¬ 
rope, as high as Jarlfberg, in the very fouth of Nor¬ 
way; but do not extend farther. They quit Sweden 
in flocks at the approach of winter, and return in 
fpring. Some of them winter about Aftrakan, in 
Jar. 46. 30: but the far greater part are fuppofed to 
retire into Egypt, being feen in September patting by 
Conftancinople in their way from the north ; and again 
jn April returning to Europe, to fhun the great heats 
of the eaft. They are obferved in vaft numbers about 
.Cairo, where they are extremely tame, and feed even 
on dates, probably for want of other food. They alfo 
.breed there ; fo that, contrary to the nature of other 
rapacious birds, they increafe and multiply twice in the 
year; once in the mild winters of Egypt, and a fecond 
4 


time in the fummers of the north. It makes its ap- FaJco.. 
pearance in Greece in the fpring; and in the early v 
ages, fays Ariftophanes, “ fit governed that country ; 
and men fell on their knees when they werefirft blelfed 
with the fight of it, becaufe it pronounced the flight 
of winter, and told them to begin to fhear their vernal 
fleeces.” In Britain they are found the whole year. 

Lord Bacon obferves, that when kites fly high, it por¬ 
tend fair and dry weather. 

9. The gentilis, or gentil Falcon, inhabits the north 
of Scotland, and was in high efteem as a bold and fpi¬ 
rited bird in the days of falconry. It makes its neft 
in rocks : it is larger than the gofhawk ; the head of 
a light ruft colour, with oblong black fpots; the whole 
under fide from chin to tail white, tinged with yellow; 
the back of a brown colour ; the tail barred with four 
or five bars of black, 'and as many of alh-colour ; the 
very tips of all the tail-feathers white. 

10. The fubbuteo, or hobby, was ufed like the kef- 
trel in the humbler kind of falconry ; particularly in 
what was called daring of larks : the hawk was call 
olF; the larks, aware of their moft inveterate enemy, 
were fixed to the ground for fear; by which means 
they became a ready prey to the fowler, by drawing 
a net over them. The back of this bird is brown ; 
the nape of the neck white ; and the belly pale, with 
oblong brown fpots. It is a bird of pafTage ; but 
breeds in Britain, and migrates in Odtober. 

ix. The buteo, or buzzard, is the moft common of 
.the hawk kind in England. It breeds in large woods; 
and ufually builds on an old crow's neft, which 
it enlarges, and lines with wool and other foft mate¬ 
rials. It Jays two or three eggs, which are fometimes 
perfectly white, fonetimes fpotted with yellow. The 
cock buzzard will hatch and bring up the young if 
the hen is killed. The young keep company with the 
old ones for fome little time after they quit the neft ; 
which is not’ufual with other birds of prey, who al¬ 
ways drive away their brood as foon as they can fly* 

This fpecies is very fluggilh and inactive, and is much 
lefs in motion than other hawks ; remaining perched 
on the fame bough for the greateft part of the day, 
and is found at moft times near the fame place. It 
feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, and mice ; it will alfo>\ 
eat frogs, earthworms, and infedts. This bird isfnb- 
jedt to fome variety in its colour. Some have their 
breafl and belly of a brown colour, and are only marked 
crofs the craw with a large white crefcent; but ufually 
the breafl is of a ycllewifh white, fpotted with oblong 
raft-coloured fpots, pointing downwards : the back of 
the head, neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a 
deep brown, edged with a pale raft-colour ; ibemtitjdle 
of the back covered only with a thick white down. 

The tail is barred with black, and alh-colour, and 
fometimes with ferruginous.. 

12. The tinnunculus, or keftrel, breeds in the hol¬ 
lows of trees, in the holes of high rocks, towers, and 
ruined buildings. It feeds on field-mice, fmall birds, 
and infedts ; which it will difeover at a great diflance. 

This is the hawk that is fo frequently feen in the air 
fixed in one place ; and, as it were, fanning it with 
its wings ; at which time it is watching for its prey* 

When falconry was in ufe in Great Britain, this bird 
was trained for catching fmall birds and young par¬ 
tridges. It is eafily diiUnguiihed from all other hawks 
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Falco. by its colours. The crown of the head and the greater 
' part of the tail are of a fine light grey ; the back and 
coverts of the wing of a brick-red, elegantly fpotted 
with black : the whole under fide of the bird of a pale 
ruft-colour fpotted with black. 

13. Thefufflator, with yellowifhwax and legs ; the 
body is of a brownifh white colour ; and the covers of 
the eyes are bony. He has a flefhy lobe between the 
nofirils; which when angry or terrified, he inflates till 
his head becomes as big as his whole body. He is a 
native of Surinam. 

14. The cachinnans, or laughing hawk, has yellow- 
ifli legs and wax, and white eye brows ; the body is 
variegated with brown and white ; and it has a black 
ring round the top of the head. It makes a laughing 
kind of noife when it obferves any perfon, and is a 
native of America. 

15. The columbarius, or pigeon-hawk of Catelby, 
weighs about fix ounces.The bill is black at the point, 
and whitiih at the bale ; the iris of the eye is yellow ; 
rbe bafe of the upper mandible is covered with a yel¬ 
low cere or wax ; all the upper part of the body, 
wings, and tail, are brown. The interior vanes of 
•the quill-feathers have large red fpots. The tall is 
marked with large regular tranfverfe white lines ; the 
throat, breaft, and belly, are white, mixed with brown ; 
the fmall feathers that cover the thighs reach within 
half an inch of the feet, and are white, with a tinc¬ 
ture of red, befet with long fpots of brown ; the legs 
and feet are yellow. It inhabits America, from Hud¬ 
son's Bay as low as SoDth-Carolina. In the lalt it at¬ 
tains to a larger fize. In Hudfon’s Bay it appears in 
May on the batiks of Severn river, breeds and retires 
fouth in autumn. It feeds on fmall birds ; and on 
the approach of any perfon, flies in circles, and makes, 
a great Ihrieking. It forms its neft in a rock, or fome 
hollow tree, with flicks and grafs ; and lines it with 
feathers: and lays from two to four eggs, white, fpot¬ 
ted with red. In Carolina it preys on pigeons, and 
young of the wild tnrkies. 

16. The furcatus, or fwallow-tailed hawk, lias a 
black bill, lefs hooked than ufual with rapacious birds : 
the eyes arelargeand black, with a red iris : the head, 
neck, breafl, and belly, are white ; the upper part of 
the back and wings a dark purple ; but more dulky to¬ 
wards the lower parts, with a tin&ure of green. The 
wings are long in proportion to the body, and, when 
expended, meafure four feet. The tail is dark purple 
.mixed with green, and remarkably forked. This molt 
elegant fpecies inhabits only the fouthern parts of 
North-America ; and that only during fummer. Like 
fwallows, they feed chiefly flying ; for they are much 
on wing, and prey on various forts of infefts. They 
alfo feed on lizards and ferpents ; and will kill the lar- 
gefl of the regions it frequents with the utmofl cafe. 
They quit North-America before winter, and are fup- 
pofed to retreat to Peru. 

17. Haliastus, the fifliing-hawk of Catelby, or the 
ofprey, weighs three pounds and a quarter; it mea- 
fures, from one end of the wing to the other, five feet 
and a half. The bill is black, with a blue cere or 
wax; the iris of the eye is yellow, and the crown of 
the head brown, with a mixture of white feathers ; 
from each eye, backwards, runs a brown flripe : the 


back, wings, and tail, are of a dafk brawn ; the Falc#. 
throat, neck, and belly, white; the legs and feet are w -" v — 
rough and fcaly, and of a pale blue colour ; the talons 
are black, and nearly of an equal fi2e ; the feathers of 
the thighs are Ihort, and adhere clofe to them, con¬ 
trary to others of the hawk kind, which nature feems 
to have deligned for themore eafily penetrating the 
water. Notwirhftandiog the ofprey is fo perfecuted 
by the bald eagle, yet it always keeps near its haunts. 

It is a fpecies of vaft quicknefs of fight; and will fee 
a fi(h near the furface from a great diftance ; defeend 
with prodigious rapidity, and carry the prey with 
an exulting feream high into'the air. The eagle hears 
the note and inftantly attacks the ofprey ; who drops 
the fifh, which the former catches before it can reach 
the ground or water. The lower parts of the rivers 
and creeks near the fea in America, abound with thefe 
eagles and hawks, where fuch diverting Cornells are 
often feen. It fometimes happens that the ofprey pe- 
rilhes in taking its prey; for if it chances to fix its ta¬ 
lons in an over-grown filh, it is drawn under water 
before it can difengage itfelf, and is drowned. 

18. The Iceland falcon (G. Mag. 1771, p. 297), 
or gyrfalco Lift, has a ftrong bill, much hooked, the 
upper mandible lharply angulated on the lower edges, ’ 
with a-bluilh wax : the head is of a very pale ruft-co- 
lour, llreaked downwards with dulky lines: the neck, 
breaft, and belly, are white, marked with cordated 
fpots; the thighs white, crofted with Ihort bars of deep 
brown: the back and coverts of the wings are duf- 
ky, fpotted and edged with white ; the exterior webs 
of the primaries dulky mottled 'with reddilh white, 
the inner barred with White:: the feathers of the tail 
are crofted with 14 or more-narrow bars of dulky and 
white; the dulky bars regularly oppofing thofe of 
white: the wings, when clofed, reach almoft to the 
end of the train: legs are ftrong and yellow. The 
length of the vring, from the pinion to the tip is 
16 inches. This fpecies is an inhabitant of Iceland, 
and ’is the moll efteemed of any for the fport of fal¬ 
conry. 

19. The fufeus, or Greenland falcon, h as dulky irides; 
lead-coloured wax and feet; brown crown, marked 
with irregular oblong white fpots; whitiih forehead, 
blackilh cheeks; the hind part of the head and throat 
white; breaft and belly of a yellowilh white, llriped 
downwards with dttlky ftreaks ; the back dulky, tin¬ 
ged with blue, the ends of the feathers lightell, and 
fprinkled over with a few white fpots, efpecially to¬ 
wards the rump ; the wings of the fame colours, vari¬ 
egated beneath with white and black ; the upper part 
of the tail dulky crofted very faintly with paler bars, 
the under fide whitiih. It inhabits all parts of Green¬ 
land, from the remotell hills to thofe which impend, 
over the fea. They are even feen on the illands of icc 
remote from Ihore. They retire in the breed in g-feafon 
to the fartheft part of the country, and return in au¬ 
tumn with their young. They breed in the fame 
manner as the cinereous eagle, but in more diftant 
places ; and lay from three to five eggs. The tail of 
the young is black, with great brown fpots on the ex¬ 
terior webs. They prey on ptarmigans, auks, and all 
the fmall birds of the country. They have frequent 
■difputes with the raven, but feldom come off viftors; 
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fur the raven will, on being attacked, fling iifclt on 
its back ; and either b/ defending iifelf with its claws, 
or by calling, with its croaking, numbers of others to 
i;s help, oolige the falcon to retire. The Greenland¬ 
ers ufe tne fkm, among others, for their inner gar¬ 
ments ; the W'Ugs for brufhes ; the feet for amulets: 
bai feldom eat the flelh, unlefs compelled by hunger. 

20. file gvrfalcou (Sr. Zool. n° 47.) has a yel¬ 
low wax ; the bill bluilh, and greatly ho iked : the eye 
dark blue ; the throat of a pure white ; the whole bo- 
dy, wings, and tail, of the fame colour, tnoll ele¬ 
gantly mark 'd with dufky birs, lines, or fpots,, lea¬ 
ving the white the far prevailing colour. There are 
inltances, but rare, of ns being found entirely white. 
In fome, the whole tail is eroded by remote bars of 
black or brown j in others, they appear only very 
faintly on the middle feathers : the feathers of the 
thighs are very long and unfpoued : the legs flrong, 
and of a light blue. Its weight is 45; ounces Troy; 
length, near two feet; extent, four feet two. This 
fpecies has the fame manners and haunts with the for¬ 
mer. It is very frequent in Icela'tid ; is found in 
Lapmarkand Norway ; and rarely in tlje Orknies and 
North Britain. In Alia, it dwells in the higheft points 
of the Urallian and other Siberian mountains, and dares 
the coldeft climates throughout the year. It is kept 
in the lititude of Peterfburg, uninj ared in the open air 
during the fevered; winters.—This fpecies is pre-emi¬ 
nent in courage as well as beauty, and is the terror of 
other hawks. It was flown at all kinds of fowl, how 
great foever they were ; but its chief game ufed to be 
herons and cranes. 

The three lafl fpecies are in high efleem for fport. 
They are rtferved for the kings of Denmark ; who 
fend their falconer with two attendants annually into 
Iceland to purchafe them. They are caught by the 
natives 1 a certain number of whom in every diftridt 
are licenfed for that purpofe. They bring all they 
take, about mid.’ainmer, to Beifefted, to meet the royal 
falconer; and each brings ro or 12, capped, and 
perched 011 a crofs pole, which they carry on horfe- 
back and reft on the ftirrup. The falconer examines 
the birds, rejedts thofe which are not for his purpofe, 
and gives the feller a written certificate of the qualities 
ofeach, which intitles hi m toreceivefrom the king’s re¬ 
ceiver general fevenreen rixdollars for the pureft white 
falcon (n“ 20.), ten for n° 19. or thofe which are lead 
white ; and feven for n° 18. This brings into the ifland 
between 2000and 3000rixdollars annually. They are 
taken in the following manner:—Two pofts are fa- 
ftened in the ground, not remote from their haunts. 
Tooneis tied a ptarmigan, a pigeon, acock or hen, 
fattened to a cord that it may have means of flutter¬ 
ing, and fo attradt the attention of the falcon. On 
the other pod is placed a net, diitended on a hoop, a- 
bout fix feet in diameter. Through this poft is intro¬ 
duced a filing, above too yards long, which is fatten¬ 
ed to he net, in order to pull it down; and another 
is fattened to the upper part of the hoop, and goes 
through the putt to which the bait is tied. As foon as 
the falcon fees the fowl flutter on the ground, he takes 
a few circles in the air, to fee if there is any danger, 
then darts on its prey with fuch violence as to ftrike 
off the head, as nicely as if it was done with a razor. 
He then ufually rifes again, and takes another circle, 
Von. VII. 


to explore the place a fecond time : after which it Fake, 
raaktsanother ttoop ; when, at the inlUntof its dc- v 
fcendiug, the man pulls the dead l i;d under the net ; 
and, by means of the other cord, covers the falcon 
with the net at the moment it has feized the prey; 
the perfon lying concealed behind fome ftones,, or elfe 
lies flat 011 his belly, to elude the fight of Uie falcon. 

As foou as one is caught, it is taken gently out of the 
net, for fear of breaking any of the fcatheis of ibe 
wings or tail ; and a cap is placed over its eyes, if any 
of the tail-feathers are injured, the falconers have the 
art of grafting others ; which fometimes has occafion- 
ed a needlefs multiplication of fpecies. 

The Iceland falcons are in the higheft efteem. They 
will lafl: 10 or r2 years; whereas thofe of Norway, 
and other countries, feldom are fit for fport after two 
or three years ufe. Yet the Norwegian hawks were 
in old times in great repute in Britain, and even 
thought bribes worthy of a king. Geoffroy Le Pierre, 
chief judiciary, gave two good Norway hawks to 
King John, that Walter Le Madina might have leave 
to export 100 weight ofeheefe. John the fon of Ord- 
gar, gave a Norway hawk to have the king’s requefl: 
to the king of Norway, to let him have his brother’s 
chattels ; and Ralf Havoc fined to King Stephen in 
two girfals (gyrfalcons) and two Norway h,awks, that 
he might hat e the fame acquittance that his father had. 

21. Theaviporus, with black wax, yellow legs, 
half naked, the head of an afh colour, and having an 
alh-coloured ftripe on the tail, which is white at the 
end. It is the honey-buzzard of Ray, and had its 
name from the combs of wafps being found in its nett. 

It is a native of Europe, and feeds on mice, lizards, 
frogs, bees, &c. It runs very fwiftly, like a hen. 

22. The aeruginofus, or moor-buzzard, with greenifh 
wax, a greyilh body, the top of the head, nape of the 
neck, and kgs, yellowifh ; is a native of Europe, and 
frequents moors, rnarihy places, and heaths : it never 
foars like other hawks ; but commonly fits on the 
ground or on fmall bufhes. It makes its nett in the 
midft of a tuft of grafs or nifties. It is a very fierce and 
voracious bird; and is a great deftroyer of rabbits, 
young wild-ducks, and other water-fowl. It preys, 
like the ofprey, on fifh. 

23. The palumbarius with black wax edged with 
yellow ; yellow legs, a brown body, the prime fea-^ 
thers of the tail marked with pale ftreaks, and the 
eye-brows white. It is the golhawk of Ray ; and was 
formerly in high efteem among falconers, being flown 
at cranes, geefe, pheafants, and partridges. It breeds 
in Scotland, and builds its nefl in trees. It is very 
deftrudtive to game, and dafhes through the woods af¬ 
ter its quarry with vaft impetuofity ; but if it cannot 
catch the objedt of its purfuit air. oft immediately, de- 
fifts, and perches on a bough till fome new game pre- 
fents itfelf. This fpecies is common in Mufcovy and 
Siberia. They extend to the river Amur ; and are 
ufed by the emperor of China in his fporting progref- 
fes, attended by his grand falconer, and 1000 of the 
fubordinae. Every bird has a filver plate fattened to 
its foot, with the name of the falconer who had the 
charge of it; that in cafe it fhould be loft, it might be 
brought to the proper perfon ; but if he could not be 
found, the bird is delivered to another officer, called 
the guardian of /oft birds; who keeps it till it is de- 

N manded 
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Falco. mandeJ by the falconer to whom it belonged. That 

—“-- ihis great officer may the more readily be found a- 

mong the army of hunters who attend the emperor, he 
eretts a ftandard in the moft confpicuous place. 

24. The nifus, or fparrow-hawk, with green wax, 
yellow legs, a white belly undulated with grey, and the 
tail marked with blackilh belts. This is the moil per¬ 
nicious hawk we have ; and makes great havoc among 
pigeons as well as patridges. It builds in hollow trees, 
in old neils of crows, large ruins, and high rocks : it 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end 
With red 'pecks. 

25. The minutus, with white wax, yellow legs, and 
the body white underneath. It is the lealt hawk of 
Brilfous, being about the fizeof a thrulh ; and is found 
on the illand Melita. 

There are near 100 other fpecies diftinguilhed by 
ornithologiils. Among thefe are two deferibed by Mr 
Bruce ; one of which deferves particular notice here, as 
being not only the largelt of the eagle kind, but, in our 
author’s opinion, the largeft bird that flies. He calls 
it the golden eagle ; by the natives it is vulgarly called 
abon duchn, ox father long-beard. It is not an objedb of 
any cliace, nor flood in need of any flratagein to bring 
it within reach. Upon the highefl top of the mountain 
Lamahnon, while Mr Bruce’s fervants were refrelhing 
themfelves from that toilfome rugged afeent, and enjoy¬ 
ing the pleafure of a moll delightful climate, eating 
their dinner in the outer air with feverallarge dilhes of 
boiled goats flelh before them, this eagle fuddenly made 
its appearance ; he did not floop rapidly from a height, 
but came flying (lowly along the ground ; and fat down 
clofe to the meat within the ring the men had made 
round it. A great lhout, or rather cry of dillrefs, which 
they raifed, made the bird Hand for a minute as if to re¬ 
coiled: himfelf, while the fervants ran for their lances 
and fhields. His attention was fully fixed upon the flelh. 
Pie put his foot into the pan where was a large piece 
in water prepared for boiling ; but finding the fmart 
which he had not expedted, he withdrew it, and for- 
fook the piece which he held. There were two large 
pieces, a leg and a (houlder, lying upon a wooden platter ; 
into thefe he traded both his claws and carried them off; 
fkipping (lowly along the ground as he had come, till he 
difappeared behind a cliff. But beingobferved at his de¬ 
parture to look willfully at the large piece which remain¬ 
ed in the warm water, it^vas concluded that he would 
foon return : in expectation of which Mr Bruce loaded 
a rifle-gun with ball, and fat down clofe to the platter 
by the meat. It was not many minutes before he came, 
and a prodigious (hour was raifed by the attendants, 
“ He is coming, he is coming !” enough to have dif- 
couraged a lefs courageous animal. Whether it was not 
quite fo hungry as at the firft vifit, or fufpedted forne- 
thing from Mr Bruce’s appearance, itmade afmall turn, 
and fat down about ten yards from him, the pan with 
the meat being between them. In this fituation Mr 
Bruce fired, and (hot him with the ball through the 
middle of his body about two inches below the wing, 
fo that he lay down upon the grafs without a Angle 
flutter. Upon laying hold of his monltrous carcafe, 
our author was not a little furprifed at feeing his hands 
covered and tinged with yellow powder or dud. Upon 
turning him upon his belly, and examining the feathers 
of/his back, they produced a brown dull, the colour 


of the feathers there. This dud was not in fmall quan- Falco, 
tities ; for upon driking his bread, the yellow powder Falcon, 
flew in fully greater quantity than from a hair-dreffer’s " 

powder puff. The feathers of the belly and bread-;, 
which are of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
any thing extraordinary in their formation, but the 
large feathers in the Ihoulder and wings feemed appa¬ 
rently to be fine tubes, which upon preflitre fcattered 
this dud upon the finer part of the feather, but this 
was brown, the colour of the feathers of the back. 

Upon the fide of the wing, the ribs, or hard part of the 
feather, feemed to be bare as if worn, or, in our au¬ 
thor’s opinion,were rather renewing themfelves,having 
before failed in their function. What is the reafon of 
this extraordinary provilion of nature, our author does 
not pretend to determine. But as it is an unufual one, 
it is probably meant, he thinks, for a defence againll 
the climate in favour of thofe birds which live in thofe 
almod inacccllible heights of a country doomed even in 
its lower pans to feveral months of exceffive rain. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Bruce’s defeription, this bird, from 
wing to wing, was 8 feet 4 inches ; from the tip of 
his tail to the point of his beak when dead, 4 feet 
7 inches. He was remarkably Ihon in the legs, being 
only four inches from the joining of the foot to where 
the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the thigh 
to the joining of his body fix inches. The thicknefs 
of his thigh was little lefs than four inches ; it was ex¬ 
tremely mufcular, and covered with flelh. His middle 
claw was about two inches and a half long, not very 
lharp at the point, but extremely ftrgng. From the 
root of the bill to the point was three inches and a 
quarter, and one inch and three quarters in breadth at 
the root. A forked brufh of firong hair, divided at 
the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of his 
lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. His eye was 
remarkably finall in proportion to his bulk, the aper¬ 
ture being fcarcely half an inch. The crown of his 
head was bare or bald, as was alfo the front where the 
bill and Ikull joined. 

FALCON, or Faucon, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, fuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentle- 
nefs, and noblenefs of nature*. Several authors take t „ 
the mraefalcon to have been occafioned by its crooked ta- ee a ' 
Ions or pounces, which refemble a falx or fickle. Giral- 
dus derives it afalcando , becaufe it flies in a curve. 

The falcon, or falcon gentle, is both for the fill and 
for the lure. In the choke, take one that has wide 
noftrils, high and large eye-lids, a large black eye ; a 
round head, fomewhat full on the top ; barb feathers 
on the dap of the beaks, which lhould be Ihort, thick, 
and of an azure colour ; the breaft large, round, and 
flelhy ; and the thighs, legs, and feet, large and 
flrong; with the fear of the foot foft and bluiih : the 
pounces lhould be black, with wings long and eroding 
the train which lhould be Ihort and very pliable. 

The nam tfalcon is reftrained to the female ; for the 
male is much fmaller, weaker, and lefs courageous, than 
the female ; and therefore is denominated taffel, or 
tircelet. The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, 
and even field ; and flies chiefly at a larger game, as 
wild-goofe, kite, crow, heron, crane, pye, Ihoveler, 

&c. For further particulars, fee Falconry, Hawk, 
and Hawking. 

The cufiom of carrying a falcon extended to many 

coun- 
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Falconer, countries, and was efteemed a diftinclion of a man of 
Falconry, rank. The Wellh had a faying, that you may know 
' a gentleman by his hawk, boric, and grehound. In 
fait, a perfon of rank feldom went without one on his 
hand. Harold, afterwards king of England, is painted 
going on a moil important embally, with a hawk on his 
hand and a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is repre- 
fented at his nuptials, attended by a nobleman and his 
falcon. Even the ladies were not without them in 
earlier times; for in an ancient lculpture in the church 
of Milton Abbas, in Dorfetlhire, appears the confort of 
king Aihelftan with a falcon on her royal fill tearing a 
bird. 

FALCONER, a perfon who brings up, tames, and 
makes, that is, tutors and manages, birds of prey ; as 
falcons, hawks, &c. See Falconry. 

The grand feignior ufually keeps 6000 falconers in 
his fcrvice.—The French king lias a grand falconer, 
which is an office difmembered from that of great hunt, 
grand venur. Hiftorians take notice of tnis poll as 
early as the year 1250. 

A falconer ihould be well acquainted with the qua¬ 
lity aad mettle of his- hawks, that he may know 
which of them to fly early and which late. Every 
night after flying he Ihould give them cafting ; one 
while plumage, fometiraes pellets of cotton, and at 
another time phyfic, as he finds neceffary. He ought 
alfo every evening to make the place clean under the 
porch, that by her cafting he may know whether file 
wants fcouring upwards or downwards. Nor muft he 
forget to water his hawk every evening, except on fuch 
days as fhe has bathed j after which, at night, fhe 
Ihould be put into a warm room, having a candle 
burning by her, where flie is to fit unhooded, if fhe 
be not ramage, that Ihe may pick and prune herfelf.— 
A falconer ihould always carry proper medicines into 
the field, as hawks frequently meet with accidents 
there. Neither muft he forget to take with him any 
of his hawking implements; and it is neceflary he 
Ihould be Ikilful in making lures, hoods of all forts, 
jefles, bewets, and other furniture. Neither ought he 
to be without his coping irons, to cope his hawk’s 
beak when overgrown, and to cut her pounces and ta¬ 
lons as there Ihall be occafion : nor Ihould his cauteri¬ 
zing irons be wanting. 

Falconer (William), an ingenious Scots failor, 
who, about the year 1762, came up to London with 
a pretty pmthetic poem, called the Shipwreck, found¬ 
ed on a difafter of his own experience. The publica¬ 
tion of this piece recommended him to the late duke of 
York; and he would in all probability have been 
fuitably preferred, if a fecond fhipwreck, as may be 
fuppofed, had not proved fatal to him, and to many 
gentlemen of rank and fortune with whom he failed. 
In r 770, he went out a volunteer in the Aurora fri¬ 
gate fent to carry Meflrs Vanfittart, Scrafton, and 
Ford, the fupervifors appointed to regulate the Englifti 
Eaft India fettlements ; which veflel, after it had 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope, was never more 
heard of. Before his departure, he publilhed a very 
ufeful Marbie Diftiouary, in 1 vol. 410. 

FALCONRY, the art of training all manner of 
hawks, but more efpecially the larger ones called fal¬ 
cons, to the exercife of hawking. See Hawking. 

When a falcon is taken, Ihe muft be feeled in fuch 


a manner, that, as the feeling flackens, Ihe may fee Falconry 
what provifion lies before her ; but care ought to be v—' 
taken, not to feel her too hard. A falcon or hawk 
newly taken Ihould have all new furniture, as new jef- 
fes of good leather, mailled leaflies with buttons at die 
end, and new bewets. There Ihould alfo be provided 
a fmall round ftick, to Itroke the hawk; becaufe, the 
oftener this is done, the fooner and better will Ihe be 
manned. She muft alfo have two good bells, that 
flie may be found when Ihe fcattereth. Her hood 
Ihould be well falhioned, raifed, and emboffed again!' 
her eyes, deep, and yet Itraight enough beneath, that 
it may fallen about her head without hurting her ; and 
her beak and talons muft be a little coped, but not to 
near as to make them bleed. 

If it be a foar-falcon which hath already palled the 
feas, (lie will indeed be harder to reclaim, but will 
prove the heft of falcons. Her food muft be good and 
warm, and given her twice or thrice a-day, till flic 
be full gorged : the beft for this ptirpofe is pigeons, 
larks, or other live birds ; becaufe Ille muft be broken 
off by degrees from her accuflomed feeding. When 
flie is fed, you muft hoop and lure, as y -u do when 
you call a hawk, that flie may know when you intend 
to give her meat. On this occafion flic muft be un¬ 
hooded gently; and after giving her two or three bits, 
her hood muft be put on again, when flie is to get two 
or three bits more. Care muft be taken that Ihe be 
clofe feeled ; and after three or four days, her diet may 
be lefiened: the falconer letting her every night to 
pearch by him, that he may awaken her often in the 
night. In this manner he muft proceed, till he find 
her to grow tame and gentle ; and when fne begins to 
feed eagerly, he may give her a Iheep’s heart. He may 
now begin to unhood her in the day-time; but it muft 
be far from company, firft giving her a bit or two, 
then hooding her gently, and giving her as much more. 

When Ihe is lharp fet, he may now unhood her, and 
give her fome meat juft againft his face and eyes, which 
will make her lefs afraid of the countenances of ethers. 

She muft be borne continually on the fill, till Ihe is 
properly manned, cauling her to feed in company, giv¬ 
ing her in the morning, about fun-rife, the wing of a 
pullet; and in the evening, the foot of a hare or co¬ 
ney, cut off'above the joint, Head and laid in water, 
which being fqueezed, is to be given her with the pi¬ 
nion of a hen's wing. For two or three days give her 
waihed meat, and then plumage in more or lefs quan¬ 
tity as Ihe is thought to be more or lefs foul within. 

After this, being hooded again, Ihe is to get nothing 
till Ihe has gleaned and caft, when a little hot meat 
may be given her in company; and, towards evening, 

Ihe may be allowed to plume a hen’s wing in company 
alfo. Cleanfe the feathers of her cafting, if foul and 
jflimy; if Ihe be clean within, give her gentle callings; 
and when Ihe is reclaimed, manned, and made eager 
and lharp fet, he may venture te feed her on the lure. 

However, three things are to be confidered before 
the lure be Ihowed her, 1. That Ihe be bold and fami¬ 
liar in company, and not afraid of dogs and horfes. 

2. Sharp fet and hungry, having regard to the hour 
of morning and evening, when you would lure her. 

3. Clean within, and the lure well gamilhed with meat 
on both Tides; and when you intend to give her the 
length of a lealh, you muft abfeond yourfelf. 


She 
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Falconry She mod alfo be unhooded, and have a bit or two 
3 given her on the lure as fhe fits on your fift ; afterwards 
.Falifci. ta k e t ) ie i are from her, and hide it, that flie may not 
' w * fee it, and when fhe is unfeeled, caft the lure fo near 
her, that Are may catch it within the length of her 
leafh, and as foon as flic has feized it, ufeiyour voice as 
falconers do, feeding her upon the lure, on the ground, 
with the heart and warm thigh of a pullet. 

Having fo lured your falcon, give her but little meat 
in the evening and let this luring be fo timely, that 
you may give her plumage, and a jack of a joint next 
morning on your fir ft. When fhe has call and gleam¬ 
ed, give her a little reaching of warm meat. About 
noon, tie a creance to her lealh ; and going into the 
field, there give her a bit or two upon her lure : then 
unwind the creance, and draw it after you a good way; 
and let him who has the bird hold his right hand on 
the taflel of her hood, ready to unhood her as foon as 
you begin to lure ; to which if fhe come well, ftoop 
roundly upon it, and haftiiy feize it, let her caft two or 
three bits thereon. Then, unfeizing and taking her 
off the lure, hood her and give her to the man again; 
and, going farther off, lure and feed her as before. 

In this manner is the falconer to proceed, luring 
her every day farther and farther off, till fhe is accuf- 
tomed to come freely and eagerly to the lure ; after 
which fhe may be lured in company, taking care that 
nothing affright her. When file is ufed to the lure 
on foot, flie is to be lured on horfeback ; which may 
be effected the fooner, by caufing horfemen to be a- 
bont her when fhe is lured on foot. 

When fhe has grown familiar to this way, let fome- 
body on foot hold the hawk, and he on horfeback muft 
call and caft the lure about his head, the holder taking 
off the hood by the taflel; and if flie feize eagerly on 
the lure without fear of man or horfe, then take off 
the creance, and lure her at a greater diftance. And 
if you would have her love dogs as well as the lure, 
call dogs when you give her her living or plumage. See 
the article Hawking. 

FALER.II (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, on the 
weft or right fide of the Tiber ; Falifci, the people 
of the town and territory. The territory was famous 
for its rich paftures ; hence the gramen Falifcum'm au¬ 
thors. Eutropius and Frontinus call the town Falifci; 
which, according to the laft, was furnamed Colonia 
Jtuionia. The Falifci are called Jequi by Virgil; be- 
caufe they afforded fuppkmenral laws to the 12 tables, 
(Servius). Here they made an excellent faufage, call¬ 
ed Venter Fal'tfcus (Martial). 

When the Falifci were beiieged by Camillas, a fcbool- 
mafter went out of the gates of the city with his pupils, 
and propofed to betray them into the hands of the Ro¬ 
man enemy, that by fuch a poffeflion he might eafily o- 
blige the place to furrender. Camillus heard the pro¬ 
posal with indignation, and ordered the man to be ftrip- 
ped naked, and whipped back to the town by thofe 
whom his perfidy wiflied to betray. This inftance of 
generofity operated upon the people fo powerfully that 
they furrendered to the Romans. 

FALERNUS, Mans Mafficus fo called (Martial) ; 
Falernus ager, a diflrift at the foot of Mount Mafii- 
cus in Campania; famous for its generous wines, 
(Horace, Pliny). Now called Monte MaJJko. 
FALISCI. See Falerii. 


FALKIA, in botany: a genus of the trigynia or- Falkia 
der, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants. The U 
calyx is monophyllous; the corolla monopetalous ; the Falk land, 
feeds four in number. v 

FALKIRK, a town of Stirlingfliire in Scotland, 
fituated in W. Long. 3. 48. N. Lar. 56. 20. It is a 
large ill-built place, and is fupported by great fairs for 
black cattle from the Highlands, it being computed 
that 24,000 head are annually fold there. A great 
deal of money is alfo got here by Lhe carriage of goods 
landed at Carron wharf to Glafgow. This town is re¬ 
markable for a battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Edward I. of England, and the Scots com¬ 
manded by the Steward of Scotland, Cummin of Ba- 
denoch, and Sir William Wallace. The latter had 
been invefted with the fupreme command ; but perceiv¬ 
ing that this gave umbrage to the nobility, he re- 
figned his power into the hands of the nobleman above- 
mentioned, referving to himfelf only the command 
of a fmali body who refuied to follow another leader. 

The Scots generals placed their pikemen along the 
front, and lined the intervals between the three bodies 
of which their army wascompoled, with archers ; and 
dreading the great fuperiority of the Englifli cavalry, 
endeavoured to fecnre their front by pallifadocs tied to¬ 
gether with ropes. The battle was fought on the 22d 
of July 1298. The king of England divided his army 
likewife into three bodies, and by the fuperiority of 
his archers, defeated the Scots with great daughter. 

Wallace alone preferved entire the troops he command¬ 
ed ; and retiring behind the Carron, marched leifurely 
along the banks of that river, which protedled him from 
the enemy. In this battle fell John de Graham, a 
gentleman much celebrated for his valour, and ftyled 
the. right hand of the gallant Wallace. His epitaph 
is flill to be feeen on a plain ftone in the church yard of 
Falkirk. On the 18th of January 1746, a battle was 
fought here between the king’s forces commanded by 
general Hawley, and the Highlanders headed by 
Charles Stuart. The former was feized with a pa¬ 
nic, and fled ; but Colonel Hufk with two regiments, 
who kept their ground, prevented the Highlanders 
from purfuing their vidtory. Extenfive ruins are per¬ 
ceived in the neighbourhood of this town, fuppofed by 
fome antiquarians to have been the capital of the Pidt- 
iih government; but others believe them to be the re¬ 
mains of fome Roman ftations. 

FALKLAND, a fmali town of Fifefhire in Scot¬ 
land, made a royal burgh by James II. in 1458. 

Here flood one of the feats of the Macduff's earls of 
Fife. On the attainder of Munro Stewart, the 17th 
earl,it became forfeited to the crownin 1424. James V. 
who grew very fond of the jflace, enlarged and im¬ 
proved it. The remains evince its former magnificence 
and elegance, and the fine tafle of the princely archi- 
tedt. The gateway is placed between two fine round 
towers; on the right-hand joins tb£ chapel whofe roof 
is of wood, handfomely gilt and painted, but in a molt 
ruinous condition. Beneath are fbveral apartments. 

The front next to the court was beautifully adorned 

■with ftatues, heads in bafs-relief, and elegant columns 

not reducible to any order, but of fine proportion, 

with capitals approaching the Ionic fcroll. Beneath 

fome of thefe pillars was inferibed I. R. M. G. 1537: ^ 

or Jacobus Rex } Maria de Cuife .—This place was alfo 

a. 
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a favourite refidencc of James VI. on account of the 
fine park and plenty of deer. The eall fide was acci- 
' dentally burnt in the time of Charles II. and the park 
ruined during Cromwell's ufurpation ; when the fine 
oaks were cut down in order to build the fort at Perth. 
—This place gives title of vifcount to the Engliih fa¬ 
mily ef Carey ; Sir Henry Carey being fo created by- 
James VI. 1620. His fan was the celebrated Lucius, 
who facrificed his life in a fit of loyal defpair at the 
battle of Newbury, and from whom Lucius Charles 
the prefent vifcount is the fifth in lineal defcent. 

Falkland (Lord). See Carey. 

FALL, the defcent of a heavy body towards the 
centre of the earth. It is alfo the name of a meafure 
of length ufed in Scotland, containing fix ells. 

Fall of Man, infacred hiftory, that terrible event 
by which fin and death were introduced into the world. 
See Adam, and Antediluvians, and Original Sin. 
The account which Mofes gives of this tranfadtion is 
extremely brief and concife. The lerpent, he informs 
us, being more fubtile than any beafl of the field, afked 
the woman, whether it was true that God had not 
granted her and her hufband leave to eat of every tree 
in the garden ? fhe aufwered, that God had allowed 
them to eat of all, except only the fruit of the tree 
in the midft of the garden ; which he commanded they 
fhould not tafte, nor fo much as touch, left they ihould 
die. The fcrpent replied, that they ihould not die ; 
for,God knew the virtue of the tree ; and that, fo foon 
as they eat of it, their eyes would be opened, and they 
would become like gods, knowing good and evil. 
Eve, feeing the, fruit tempting to the view, took of 
the fruit and ate ; and gave alfo to her hufband of it, 
and he did cat. Immediately the eyes of both were 
opened ; when perceiving they were naked, they fewed 
fig-leaves together, and made themfelves aprons. A- 
dam and Eve, hearing the voice of God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, hid themfelves among 
the trees ; but, on God’s calling for Adam, he excu- 
fed himfelf for not appearing, becaufe he was naked. 
God demanded of him, who it was that told him he 
was naked ; and whether he had difobeyed his com¬ 
mand, in eating the forbidden fruit ! Adam confelTed 
that the woman had offered him the fruit, and he had 
tafted it. She, being examined likewife, acknow¬ 
ledged what fhe had done; but faid, the -ferpent had 
feduced and deceived her. God then proceeded to 
judgment ; he firft curfed the ferpent above all beafts, 
and condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the 
dull 3 adding, that he would put enmity between him 
and the woman, and their offspring; that the feed of 
the woman fhould bruife the ferpent’shead, who fhould 
bruife the other’s heel. The woman was fubjedted to 
the pains of childbirth, as well as to the dominion of 
her hufband ; and as to the man, God curfed the 
ground for his fake, declaring, that it Ihould bring 
forth thorns and thirties, and he Ihould earn his bread 
by the fweat of his brow, till he returned to the duft, 
from whence he was taken. At laft, having clothed 
them both with fkins, he turned them out of the gar¬ 
den, left they fhould take of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever : then, to prevent any attempt 
to return to their former habitation, he placed che- 
rabims at the eaft. of the garden, and a flaming fword. 


which turned every way, to guard the paffage to the 
tree of life. 

This concife account being, at firft view, incumber¬ 
ed with fome difficulties, lcveral learned and pious 
men have been inclined to believe the whole ought to 
be taken in an allegorical fenfe, and not according to 
the ftridtnefs of the letter : they alledge, that the an¬ 
cients, and particularly the eaftern nations, had two 
different ways of delivering their divinity and philof®- 
phy, one popular, and the other myfterious-; that the 
icripture nfes both occafionally ; fomeiimesaccommoda¬ 
ting itfelf to the capacities of the people, and at other 
times to the real but more veiled truth ; and that, to 
obviate the many difficulties which occur in the literal 
hiftory of this lad catallrophe, the fafeft way is to un¬ 
derhand it as a parabolical ftory, under which the real 
circumftances are difguifed and concealed, as a royiltry 
not fit to be more explicitly declared. 

Though it cannot be denied that fome of the an¬ 
cient philofophers affedted foch an allegorical way of 
writing, to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and 
keep their learning within the bounds of their owir 
fchool; yet it is apparent Mofes had no foch defign ; 
and as he pretends only to relate matters of fadt, juft 
as they happened, without art or difguife, it cannot 
be foppofed but that this hiftory of the fall is to be taken- 
in a literal fenfe, as well as the reft of his writings. It 
is generally agreed, that the ferpent which tempted 
Eve was the Devil, who envying the privileges of man 
in his innocence, tempted him, and was the caufe of his- 
forfeiting all thofe advantages which he had received 
from God at .his creation ; arid that to this end he af¬ 
firmed the form of a ferpent. Thefe interpretations 
are fupported by many paffages of Scripture, where 
the Devil is called the ferpent, and the old ferpent, (See 
John viii. 44. 2 Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xii. 9.) Some be¬ 
lieve that the ferpent had then the ufe of fpeecb, and 
converfed familiarly with the woman, without her con¬ 
ceiving any diftruft of him ; and that God, to punifli 
the malice with which he had abufed Eve, deprived, 
him of the ufe of fpeech. Others maintain, that a> 
real ferpent having eaten of the forbidden fruit. Eve 
from thence concluded, that fhe too might eat of it 
without danger ; that in effedt fhe did eat of it, and 
incurred the difpleafure of God by her difobedience. 
This, fay thefe laft authors, is the plain matter of fadt' 
which Mofes would relate under the allegorical repre- 
fentatiou of the ferpent convening with Eve. 

. The opinion of fucli as believe this was not a real, 
ferpent, but only the-Devil under that name, is no lefs 
liable to exception than any of the reft. For though, 
the Devil is frequently ftyled in Scripture th t ferpent, 
and the old ferpent, yet why he fhould be called the 
mojl fubtle beajl of the field, we cannot conceive ; nei¬ 
ther will the punifhment inflidted on the ferpent fuffer 
us to doubt, but that a ferpent’s body at leaft was em¬ 
ployed in the tranfadlion. 

The nature of the forbidden fruit is another circum- 
fiance in this relation that has occafioned no lefs va¬ 
riety of conjectures. The Rabbins believe it was the 
vine ; others that it was wheat 5 and others, from the 
circumftance of Adam and Eve’s covering themfelves. 
with fig-leaves immediately after their tranfgreffion,. 
tell us, that this fruit muff have been the fig 5 fome 

think. 
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Fallacy think it was the cherry ; and the generality of the 
II Lathis will have it to be the apple. 

Fallopius. Thofe who admire allegorical interpretations, will 
“■ “' have the forbidden fruit to have been no other than the 
ienfual adc of generation, tor which the punilhment in¬ 
flicted on the woman was the pain of cnild-bearing. 
But this opinion has not the lead foundation in the 
words of Mofcs, efpccidly if we confider that Adant 
knew not his wife till after their expuliiou out of Pa¬ 
ra dife. 

Many have been the fuppofitions and conjedlures 
upon this fubjedt in general ; and fome have ib far in¬ 
dulged their fancy in the circuinftances of the fall, 
that they have perverted the whole narration of Mofcs 
into a fable full of the mod fhamcful extravagancies. 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or fade appear- 
r.nce. 

The Epicureans deny that there is any fuch thing as 
a fallacy of the fenfes; for, according to them, all our 
fenfatiens and perceptions, both of fenfe and phanta- 
iy, arc true ; whence they make fenfe the primary cri¬ 
terion of truth. 

The Cartefians, on the other hand, maintain, that 
ve Iliould fufpedt as falfe, or at mod as dubious, every 
thing that prefer:rs itfelf to us by means only of the 
external fenfes, becaufe they frequently deceive us. 
They add, that our fenfes, as being fallacious, were 
never given us by nature for the difeovery of truth, or 
the contemplation of the principles of things ; but only 
for pointing out to us what things are convenient or 
hurtful to our bodies. 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courfe. They fay, 
that if a feniible objedt be taken in its common or ge¬ 
neral view, the fenfe cannot be deceived about it ; but 
that if the objedt be taken under its fpecific view, the 
fenfe may be jnidaken about it, from the want of the 
difpolitions neceflary to a jud fenfation, as a difor- 
der in the organ, or any thing uncommon in the me¬ 
dium : thus, in fome diforders of the eye, all objedts 
appear yellow ; a dick in water appears broken or 
crooked, &c. 

FALLING-sickness, or Epilepsy. See Medi- 
CIWE-Index. 

Falling-Stars. See Star. 
p; FALLOPIAN tubes, in anatomy, twodudts arif- 
ing from the womb, one on each fide of the fundus, 
and thence extended to the ovaries, having aconfider- 
able ihare in conception. They are called tuba , from 
their form, which bears fome refemblance to a trum¬ 
pet ; and their denomination, Faltepiana, they take 
from Gabriel Fallopius, mentioned in the next article. 
See Anatomy, p. 740. col. 2. 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), a mod celebrated phyfi- 
cian and anatomid, was born at Modena in Italy, in 
the year 1523, and defeended of a noble family. He 
made feveral difeoyeries in anatomy, one of which was 
that of the tubes, called from him the Fallopian tubes. 
He travelled through the greated part of Europe, and 
obtained the character of being one of the abled pby- 
ftcians of his age. He was made profdlbr of anatomy 
at Pifa in the year IJ48, and at Padua in the year 
1551 : here he died in 1562, aged 39. His writings, 
which are numerous, were firft printed feparately, and 
afterwards collected undef the title of “ Opera genui- 
na omnia, tarn praftica qaam theoretica, in tres to¬ 
il 


mos didributa.” Tltey were printed at Venice in 1585, Fallow 
and in 1606 ; at Francfort in 1600, cum operum ap - II 
pendice; and in 1606, in folio. Fade. 

FALLOW, a pale red-colour, like that of brick ' ‘ 

half-burnt; fuch is that of a fallow-deer. 

Fallow- Field, or Fallout-ground; land laid up, or 
that lias been untilled for a confiderable time. 

FALLOWING of land, a particular method of 
improving land. SeeAGRicuLTURE, n° 14, 15, 185. 

FALMOUTH, a port-town of Cornwall in Eng¬ 
land, fituated in W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 50. 15. on 
a fine bay of the Englifh channel. It is the richeit and 
mod trading town of the county, and larger than any 
three of its boroughs that fend members to parliament. 

It is fo commodious a harbour, that fltips of the gloat¬ 
ed burden come up to its quay. It is guarded by the 
cafUe of St Mawes and Pendennis, on a high rock at 
the entrance ; and there is fuch fhelter in the many 
creeks belonging to it, that the whole royal navy may 
ride fafe here in any wind, it being next to Plymouth 
and Milford-Haven, the bed road for fhippingin Great 
Britain. It is well-built; and its trade is conlider- 
ably increafed lince the edablifhtnent of the packet- 
boats here for Spain, Portugal, and the Wed-Indies, 
which not only bring vad quantities of gold in fpecie 
and in bars, on account of the merchants in London ; 
but the Falmouth merchants trade with the Portuguefe 
in fltips of their own, and they have a great Ihare alfo 
in the gainful pilchard trade. The cudom-houfe for 
mod of the Cornifh towns, as well as the head collec¬ 
tor, is fettled here, where the duties, including thofe of 
the other ports, are very conftderabie. It is a corpo¬ 
ration, governed by a mayor and aldermen. Here is a 
market onThurfday, and fairs July 2 7, and October 30. 

FALSE, in general, fomething contrary to truth, 
or not what it ought to be : thus we fay a falfe ac¬ 
tion, falfe weights, falfe claim, &c,. 

False ASlion , if brought againd one whereby he is 
cad into prifon, and dies pending the fuit, the law 
gives no remedy in this cafe, becaufe the truth or falfe- 
hood of the matter cannot appear before it is tried : 
and if the plaintiff is barred, or non-fuited at com¬ 
mon law, regularly all the punifhntent is amercement. 

False Imprifonment, is a trefpafs committed againd 
a perfon, by arrefling and imprifoning him without 
jud caufe, contrary to law; or where a man is un¬ 
lawfully detained without legal procefs : and it is al¬ 
fo ufed for a writ which is brought for this trefpafs. If 
a perfon be any way unlawfully detained, it is falfe 
imprifonment; and confiderable damages are recover¬ 
able in thofe a&ions. 

False News, fpreading of, in order to make difeord 
between the king and nobility, or concerning any great 
man of the realm, is punifhable by common law with 
fine and imprifonment; which is confirmed by datntes 
Wedm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 34. 2 Ric. II. dat. 1. cap. 

J. & 12 Ric. II. cap. ir. 

False Oath. See Perjury. 

False Prophecy. See Proph ecy. 

False Quarter, in farriery. See Quarters. 

False Bay, a bay lying to the eadward of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; frequented by vedels during the pre¬ 
valence of the north-weflerly winds, which begin to 
exert their influence in May, and render it dangerous 
to remain in Table Bay. It is terminated to the eafl- 

ward 
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Fall! ward by Falfe Cape, and to the weftward by the Cape 

n of Good Hope. It is 18 miles wide at its entrance, 

Fama. anc ) t h e two ca pes bear due eaft and weft from each 
* other. 

FALSI crimen, in the civil law, is fraudulent 
fubornation or concealment, with delign to darken or 
hide the truth, and make things appear otherwife than 
they are. The crimen falji is committed, 1. By words, 
as when a witnefs fwcars falfely. a. By writing, as 
when a man antedates a contrad, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he fells by falfe weights and tneafures. 

FALSIFY, in law, is ufed for proving any thing 
to be falfe. Hence we find 

Falsifying a record, for Ihowing it to be errone¬ 
ous. Thus lawyers teach, that a perfon purchafing 
land of another, who is afterwards outlawed of felony, 
&c. may falfify the record, not only as to the time 
wherein the felony is fuppofed to have been committed, 
but alfo as to the point of the offence. But where a man 
is found guilty by verdid, a pnrcliafer cannot falfify as 
to the offence ; though he may for the time where the 
party is found guilty generally in the indiftment, be- 
caufe the time is not material upon evidence. 

EALSTAFF. See Fastolfe. 

FALX,, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, de¬ 
fending between the two hemifpheres of the brain, and 
feparating the fore-part from the hinder. It is called 
falx. i. e. “ fickle,” becaufeof its curvature, oecafioned 
by the convexity of the brain. It divides the brain as 
low as the corpus callofum. 

FAMA clamosa, in the judicial procedure of the 
church of Scotland, a ground of aftion before a pref- 
bytery againft one of its members, independant of any 
regular complaint by a particular accufer. See Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Any perfon who is of a good character, may give 
to the prelbytery a complaint againft one of their 
members ; but the prelbytery is not to proceed to the 
citation of the perfon accufed, until the accufer under 
his band gives in rhe complaint, with fome account of 
its probability, and undertakes to make out the libel, 
under the pain of being confidered as a flanderer. When 
fuch an accufadon is brought before them, they are 
obliged candidly to examine the affair. But, befides 
this, the prelbytery conliders itfelf obliged to proceed 
againft any of its members, if a fama clamofa of the 
fcandal is fo great that they cannot be vindicated un- 
lefs they begin the procefs. This they can do with¬ 
out any particular accufer, after they have inquired in¬ 
to the rife, occafion, and authors, of this report. It 
is a maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muft 
fuffer if the fcandalous or immoral adions of a mini- 
lter are not correded. And wherever a minifter is re¬ 
puted guilty of any immortality (although before the 
inoft popular preacher in the kingdom), none almoft 
will attend upon his miniftry. Therefore the prefby- 
tery ,for the fake of religion, is obliged to proceed againft 
a mmifter in cafe of a fama clamofa. This, however 
is generally done with great tendernefs. After they 
have confidered the report raifed againft him, then 
they order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of 
what is reported, with a lift of the witnefles names to 
be led for proving this allegation. He is now to be_ 
formally fummoned to appear before them; and he 
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has warning given him, at leaft ten days before the Fame 
time of his compearance, to give in his auAvers to t 
what is termed the libel; and the names of the wimef- . Fan ‘ ‘ 1 y- 
fes ought alfo to be fent him. If at the time appoint¬ 
ed the minifter appear, the libel is to be read to him, 
and his anfwers are alfo to be read. If the libel be 
found relevant, then the prelbytery is to endeavour to 
bring him to a confeflion. If the matter confefled be 
of a fcandalous nature, fnch as uncleannefs, the pref- 
bytery generally depofe him from his office, and ap¬ 
point him in due time to appear before the congrega¬ 
tion where the fcandal was given, and to make pub¬ 
lic confeffiun of his crime and repentance. If a mi¬ 
nifter abfent himfelf by leaving the place, and be con¬ 
tumacious, without making any relevant exenfe, a new 
citation is given him, and intimation is made at his 
own church when the congregation is met, that he is 
to be holden as confefled, fince lie refufed 10 appear 
before them ; and accordingly he is depofed from his 
office. 

FAME, a heathen goddefs, celebrated chiefly by 
the poets. She is feigned to have been the laft of the 
race of Titans produced by the eartlF, to have her pa¬ 
lace in the air, and to have a vaft number of eyes, ears, 
and tongues. She is mentioned by Hefiod, and parti¬ 
cularly deferibed by Ovid and Virgil. 

FAMES canina, the fame with Bulimy. 

FAMIA, or Afamia, the modern name of one of 
the ancient Apameas. See Atamea. 

FAMILIARS of the Inquisition, perfons who 
affift in apprehending ftich as are accufed, and carry¬ 
ing them to prifon. They are affiftants to the inquifi- 
tor, and called familiars, becaufe they belong to his 
family. In fome provinces of Italy they are called 
crofs-bearers, and in others the fcholetrs of St Peter the 
martyr; and they wore a crofs before them on the out- 
fide garment. They are properly bailiffs of the inqui- 
fition ; and the vile office is efteemed fo honourable, 
that noblemen in the kingdom of Portugal have been 
ambitious of belonging to it. Nor is this furprifing, 
when it is confidered that Innocent III. granted very 
large indulgences and privileges to thefe familiars; and 
that the fame plenary indulgence is granted by the 
pope to every fingle exercife of this office, as was 
granted by the Lateran counil to thofe who fuccour- 
ed the Holy Land. When feveral perfons are to be 
taken up at the fame time, thefe familiars are com¬ 
manded to order matters that they may know nothing 
of one another’s being apprehended ; and it is related, 
that a father and his three fons, and three daughters, 
who lived together in the fame honfe, were carried pri- 
foners to the inquifition without knowing any thing of 
one another’s being there till feven years afterwards, 
when they that were alive were releafed by an ad of 
faith. 

FAMILY, denotes the perfons that live together 
in one houfe, under the diredion of one head or chief 
manager. It alfo fignifies the kindred or lineage of a 
perfon ; and is ufed by old writers for a hide or por¬ 
tion of land fufficient to maintain one family. See 
Hide. 

Family, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by authors 
to exprefs any order of animals, or other natural pro¬ 
d-adieus of the fame clafs. See Class and Order. 

FA- 
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ing the filver leaves thereon, and prefling them gently 
down with a linciT ball fluffed with cotton, they catch 


FAN 

FAMINE, dearth, or fcarcity of food. For pre- 
fervatives againft hunger in times of famine, fee the 
article Hunger. 

FAN, a machine uftd to raife wind, and cool the 
air by agitating it. 

That the nfe of the fan was known to the ancients 
is very evident from what Terence fays, 

Cafe hoc flabellum, et ventulum huic fic facito ; 

and front Ovid, Art. Amand. i. 161. 

Profuit et tyiues ventos moviJJ'c flabello. 

The fans of the ancients were made of different 
materials; but the mofl elegant were compoled of 
peacock’s feathers, or perhaps painted, fo as to re- 
prefent a peacock’s tail. 

The cuttom which now prevails among the ladies of 
wearittgfans, was borrowed from the call, where the 
liot climate renders the life of fans and umbrellas al- 
molt indifpenfable. 

In the cart they chiefly ufe large fans made of fea¬ 
thers, to keep off the fun and [he flies. In Italy and 
Spain they have a large fort of fquare fans, fufpended 
in the middle of their apartments, and particularly o- 
ver the tables ; thefe, by a motion at firlt given them, 
which they retain a long time on account of their per¬ 
pendicular fufpenfion, help to cool the air and drive 
■off flies. 

In the Greek church, a fan is put into the hands of 
the deacons in the ceremony of thi ir ordination, in al- 
lufion to a part of the deacon’s office in that church, 
which is to keep the flies oft the priefts during the ce¬ 
lebration of the facrament. 

What is called a fan atnongft us and throughout the 
chief parts of Europe, is a thin fkin, or piece of pa¬ 
per, raffety, or other light fluff, cut femicircularly, 
and mounted on feveral little flicks of wood, ivory, 
tortoife-fhell, or the like. If the paper be tingle, the 
flicks of the mounting are pafled on the lead ornamen¬ 
tal tide : if double, the flicks are placed betwixt them. 
Before they proceed to pi ice the flicks, which they 
call mounting the fan, the paper is to be plaited in 
fuch manner, as that the plaits may be alternately 
inward and outward. 

Ir is in the middle of each plait, which is ufually 
about half an inch broad, that the flicks are to be 
parted; and thefe again are to be all joined and ri- 
vetted together at the other end ; they are very thin, 
and fcarce exceed one-third of an inch in breadth ; and 
where they are parted to the paper, are rtill narrower, 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The 
two outer ones are bigger and rtronger than the others. 

The number of flicks rarely exceeds 22. The flicks 
are ufually provided by the cabinet makers or toy¬ 
men ; the fan-painters plait the papers, paint, and 
mount them. 

The common painting is either in colours or gold- 
leaf, applied onalilvered ground, both prepared by 
the gold-beaters. Sometimes they paint on a gold 
ground, but it is rarely ; true gold being too dear, 
and falfe too paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the 
paper, they ufe a compofition, which they pretend is 
a great fecret, but which appears to be no other than 
gum Arabic, fugar-candy, and a little honey melted 
in common water, and mixed with a little brandy. 
This compofition is laid on with a fponge; then lay- 


hold, and adhere together. When, inftead of filver, 
gold ground is laid, the fame method is ybferved. The 
ground being well dried, a number of the papers are 
well beaten together on a block, and by this means 
the lilver or gold get a Iurtre as if they had been bur- 
uilhed. 

Fan isalfoan inrtrtiment to winnow corn.—The 
machine ufed ior this purpofe by the ancients feems to 
have been ot a iorm timilar to ours. The fan, which 
Virgil calls myjhca vannus lacchi, was ufed at initations 
into the my:', crus ot the ancients ; For as the perfons 
who ueie initiated into any of myfterits, were to 
be particularly good, this inllrument, which ft pastes 
the wheat from the chaff, was the fmeft emblem that 
could be offetting apart the good and virtuous from 
the vicious and u,eld's part of mankind. It is figu¬ 
ratively applied in a fimilar manner 111 Luke iii. 17. 

FANATICS, wild, ernhuliaftic, vilionary perfons, 
who pretend to revelation and infpiration. 

The ancients called thofe janaha who parted their 
time ill temples (faua), and being often feized with 
a kind ofenthufiatm, as if infpired by the divinity, 
fhowed wild and antic gefturcs. Prudentius repreltnts 
them as cutting and flathing their arms with knives. 
Shaking the head was alfo common among the fana- 
tici; for Lanipriditis informs us, that the emperor 
Htliogabulus was arrived to that pitch of madneis, as 
to fliake his head with the gafhed fanatics. Hence the 
word was applied among us to the Anabapiifts, Qua¬ 
kers, &c. at their flirt rile, and is now an epithet gi¬ 
ven to the modern prophets, muggletotiians, &c. 

FANCY, or imagination. See Imagination. 

FANIONS, in the military art, fmall nags carried 
along with the baggage. 

FANSHAW (Sir Richard), famous for his em- 
baflies and writings, was the tenth and yonngeft fon 
of Sir Henry Fauftfew of Ware Park in HiFCordfliire, 
where it is fuppofed he was born about the year 1607. 
He diftingui/hed himfell fo early by his abilities, that 
in 1635 he was taken into government-employments 
by King Charles I. and fent refident to the court of 
Spain j whence being recalled in the beginning of the 
troubles in 1641, he adhered to the royal intereft, and 
was employed in feveral important matters of ftate. 
During bis vacant hours he wrote divers poems, and 
made feveral tranflations. At the relloration it was 
expedted he would have been made one of the fecrera- 
ries of rtate : however, he was made mafter of the re- 
quefts ; aftationin thofe times of confiderable profit. 
Afterwards, 011 account of his fkill in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, he was made fecretary for that tongue. In 

1661, he was fent envoy to the king of Portugal, in 

1662, he was again fent to that court with the title of 
ambajfatior, a nd negociated the marriage of his mafter 
king Charles II. with the infaia Donna Catherina. 
Upon his return he was made one of the privy-coun¬ 
cil. In 1664, he was fent ambaflador to both the 
courts of Spain and Portugal ; at which time the foun¬ 
dation of peace betwixt thofe crowns and England was 
laid by him. His condudt during his former employ¬ 
ments in thofe courts gained him fuch high efteem 
there, that his reception was magnificent, exceeding 
all that were before, which thofe kings declared was 

not 
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not to bi a precedent to fucceeding ambaflkdors. He is what -perfons pay for being conveyed from one part Farewell- 
died at Madrid in 1666, "on the very day he had fix- of the town to another in a coach or chair. Lope 

ed for fetting out on his return to England. Befides FAREWELL-cape, the moll I'outhrrly promon- » 

fome original poems, and other tranflacions, he pub- tory of Greenland, in W. Long. 50°, and N. Lat. 60®. Iaim ' 

lifhed a tranflation-of Bathifta Guarmi’s Paflor Fido, FARIN, or Farm. See Farm. 
and anotherof theLw/Wof Camoen’s. Among hispoft- FARINA, a Latin term lignifying meal, or the 
humous publications are, “ Letters during his embaf- flour of corn. See Corn. 

flies in Spain and Portugal; witli his life prefixed.” Farina Fcecundans, among botanifts, the fuppofed 

FANTASIA, in the Italian mufle, fignifies fancy ,■ impregnating meal or dull on the apices or antherae of 
and is ufed for a compofition, wherein the compofer flowers. See Pollen. 

ties himfelf to no particular time, but ranges accord- The manner of gathering the farina of plants for 
ing as his fancy leads, amidft various movements, dif- microfcopical obfervations is this.: Gather the flowers 
ferent airs, &c. This is otherwife called the capricious in the midft of a Ury funihiny day when the dew is 
flyle; before fonatas were ufed, there were many of perfectly off, then gently fhake off the farina, or light- 
this kind, fome of which remain even now. ly brulh it off with a foft hair-pencil, upon a piece of 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place whitepaper; then take a Angle talc or ifinglafs be- 
confccrated to fome deity. The deified men and wo- tween the nippers, and, breathing on it, apply it in- 
men among the heathens had likewife i\\e\r fana -, even ftanrly to the farina, and the moifture of the breath 
the great philofopher Cicero eredted one to his daugh- will make that light powder flick to it. If too great 
ter Tullia. a quantity be found adhering to the talc, blow a little 

Fanum Vacunx, (anc. geog.), a village of the Sa- of it off ; and, if there is too little, breathe upon it a- 
bines, fltuated between Cures and Mandela; where flood gain, and take up more. When this is done, put the 
the temple of Vacuna, goddefs of the idle or unem- talc into the hole of a Aider, and, applying it to the 
ployed, in an old decayed ftate ; and hence the epithet microfcope, fee whether the 1 ittlegrains are laid as you 
futre, ufed by Horace Now called Vocone in the Ec- defire; and if they are, cover them up with another 
clefiaflic State. talc, and fix the ring ; but be careful that the talcs do 

FARANDMAN, a traveller; or merchant ftran- not prefs upon the farina in fuch a manner as to alter 
ger, to whom, by the laws of Scotland, juftice ought its form. 

to be done with all expedition, that his bufinefs or FARLEU, money paid by the tenants in the weft 
journey be not hindered. of England, in lieu of a herior. In fome manors of 

FARCE, was originally a droll, petty fliow, or en- Dcvonfhire, farleu is often diftinguiffied to be the beft 
tertainment, exhibted by charlatans, and their buf- gotSds, as heriot is the beft beaft, payable at the death 
foons, in the open ftreet to gather the crowd together, of a tenant. 

—The word is French, and fignifies literally, “ force- FARM, farin, or Ferm, (Ferma), in law, fignifies 
meat or fluffing.” It was applied on this occafion, no a little country meffiiage or diftridl; containing houfe 
doubt, on account of the variety of jefts, gibes, tricks, and land, with-other conveniencies ; hired, or taken by 
&c. wherewith the entertainment was interlarded, leafe, either in writing, or parole under a certain year- - 
Some authors derive farce from the Latin facetia ; o- ly rent. See Lease. 

thers from the Celtic/bree, “ Mockery ;” others from This in divers parts is differently termed: in the 
the Latin farc'tre, (< to fluff.” north, it is a tack ; in Lancaffiire, a jermeholt ; in Ef- 

At prefent it is removed from the ftreet to the fex, a wike, &c. ; 

theatre; and inftead of being performed by merry- In the corrupted Latin, firma fignified a place in- 
andrews to amufe the rabbl^ is adted by comedians, clofed or ffiut in : whence, in fome provinces. Menage 
and becomes the entertainment of a polite audience, obferves, they call eloferie, or clofure, what in others. 

Poets have reformed the wildnefs of the primitive far- they call a farm. Add, that we find locare ad firman, 
ces, and brought them to the tafte and manner of co- to fignify to let to farm ; probably on account of the 
medy. The difference between the two on our flage fure hold the tenant here has in comparifon of tenants 
is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, and at will. . 

therefore is confined to certain laws preferibed by an- Spelman and Skinner, however, choofe to derive the 
cient critics; whereas farce difallows of all laws, orra- word farm from - the Saxon fearme, or feonne, that is, 
ther fees them afide on occafion. Its end is purely to viftui, “ provifion by reafon the country people 
make merry; and it flicks at nothing which may con- and tenants anciently paid their rents in vidiuals and 
♦ribifle thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence other necdTaries, which were afterwards converted in- 
tbe dialogue is uflially low, the perfons of inferior to the payment of a film of money. Whence a farm 
rank, the fable or adtion trivial or ridiculous, and na- was originally a place that furniflied its landlord with 
ture and truth every where heightened and exaggera- provifions. And among the Normans they ftill dif- 
ted to afford the more palpable ridicule. tinguiffi between farms that pay in kind, i. e. provi- 

FARCIN, or Farcy, a difeafe in horfes, and fome- fious, and thofe which pay in money ; calling the for¬ 
tunes in oxen, &c. fomewhatof the nature of a fca- mer Amply fermes, and the latter blanch? ferme, "white 
hies or mange. See Farriery, fedt. xxiv. ferm.” 

FARDING-deal, the fourth part of an acre of Spelman {hows, that the word firma, anciently fig 
.land. See Acre. nified not only what we now call a farm, but alfo a 

FARE, mod commonly fignifies the money paid feaft or entertainment, which the farmer gave the pro- 
for a voyage, or paffage by water ; but, in London, it prietor or landlord, for a certain number of days, and 
Vol. VII. Q at 
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at a certah rate, for the lands he he hi of him. Thus 
jearme in the la vs of king Canute is rendtred bv Mr. 
Lambard, villus : and thus we read of reddere fir mam 
■’i'r.s noliis, and reddebat un:tm diem di firma ; which 
denote provifion for a night and day, the rents about 
the time of the conquefl being all paid in provifions ; 
which cuftom is faid to have been tir't altered under 
king Henry I. We alfo fay to farm duties, impolls, 

Culture of a Fap.'a. S'-e Agriculture. 

Farm, as connected with gardening, and fttfceptible 
of embrlliihment. See Gardening. 

In (peculation, it might have been expected that the 
lirft e flays of improvement (liould have been on a farm, 
l'o make it both advantageous and delightful; but the 
fact was otherwife : a fmall plot was appropriated to 
plcafure ; the reft was referved for prolit only. And 
this may, perhaps, have been a principle caufe of the 
vicious tafte which long prevailed in gardens. It 
was imagined that a fpot fet apart from the reft Ihould 
not be like them : the conceit introduced deviations 
from nature, which were afterwards carried to fuch an 
excefs, that hardly any objects truly rural were left 
Within an inclofure, and the view of thofe without 
was generally excluded. Thefirft ftep, therefore, to¬ 
wards a reformation, was by opening the garden to 
the country, and that immediately led to affiinilatiug 
them ; but dill the idea of a fpot appropriated to plea- 
furs only prevailed, and one of the lateft improve¬ 
ments has been to blend the ufeful with the agreeable ; 
even the ornamental farm was prior in time to the 
more rural ; and we have at laft returned to fimplicity 
by force of refinement. 

Of a paf- i. The ideas of paftoral poetry feetn now to be the 
toral farm, ftandard of that fimplicity ; and a place conformable 
to them is deemed a farm in its utmoft: purity. An al- 
lulion to them evidently enters into the defign of the 
Leafowes (a), where they appear fo lovely as to en¬ 
dear the memory of their author ; and juftify the re¬ 
putation of Mr. Shenftone, who inhabited, made and 
celebrated the place : it is a perfect pidlure of his 
mind, Ample, elegant, and amiable ; and will always 
fuggeft a doubt, whether the fpot infpired his verfe, or 
whether, in the feenes which he formed, he only rea¬ 
l-zed the paftoral images which abound in his fongs. 
The whole is in the fame tafte, yet full of variety; and* 
except in two orthreetrifl.es, evey part is rural and 
natural. It is literally a grazing farm lying round the 
honfe ; and a walk, as uuaffedled and as unadorned 
as a common field-path, is conduced through the fe- 
veral enclofures. But for a detail of the plan and 
feenery, as illuftrative of the prefent fubjeft,.the read¬ 
er is referred to the particular defcrlption of the Lea¬ 
fowes publiflied by the late Mr. Dodfley. Wefhall only 
rake notice of one or two circumftances independent on 
the general delineation. 

The art with which the divifions between the fields 
are diverfified is one of them. Even the hedges are 
diftinguiflied- from each other ; a common quickfet 
fence is in one place the feparation ; in another, it is a 
lofty hedge-row, thick from the top to the bottom ; 


in a third, it is a'continued range of trees, with t U their Farm. 

Hems clear, and the light appearing iri the intervals ’-“— 

between their boughs, and the bullies beneath them ; 
in others, thefc lutes of trees are broken, a few grmipis 
only being left at different diftances ; and (bmetinus a 
wood, a grove, a coppice, ora thicket, is the apparent 
boundary, and by them both the fhape and the ftyle 
of the enclofures arc varied. 

The inferiptions, which abound in the place, are an¬ 
other ftriking peculiarity : they are well known and 
juftly admired ; and the elegance of the poetry, and 
the aptnefs of the quotations, atone (or their length 
and their number. But, in general, inferiptions pleafe 
no more than once: the utraoft they can pretend to, 
except when their allulions are emblematical, is to 
point out the beauties, or deferibe the cfFedls, of the 
fpots they belong to; but thofe beauties and thofe ef¬ 
fects mnft be very faint, which (land in need of the af- 
fiftance. Inferiptions, how'ever, to commemorate a de¬ 
parted friend, are evidently exempt from the cenfure ; 
the monuments would be unintelligible without them ; 
and an urn, in a lonely grove, or in the midft of a.field, 
is a favourite embellifhment at the Leafowes : they are 
indeed among the principal ornaments of the place ; 

.for the buildings are moltly mere feats, or little root- 
houfes ; a ruin of a priory is the largeft, and that has 
no peculiar beauty to recommend it : but a multiplici¬ 
ty of obje< 5 ts are unm-ceflary in a farm ; the country 
it commands is full of them ; and every natural advan¬ 
tage of the place within itfelf has been difeovered, ap¬ 
plied, contrafted, and carried to the utmoft perfedfjon, 
in thepureft tafte, and with inexhauftible fancy. 

Among the ideas of paftoral poetry which are here 
introduced, its mythology is not omitted : but the al» 
lufions are both to ancient and to modern fables ; 
fometimes to the fairies ; and fomethnes to the naiads' 
and mufes- The objects alfo are borrowed partly 
from the feenes which this country exhibited fome 
centuries ago, and partly front thofe of Arcadia : the 
priory, and a Gothic feat, ftil! more particularly cha- 
radterifed by an infeription in obfolete language and 
the black letter, belong to the one ; the urns, Virgil’s 
obelilk, and a ruitic temple of Pan, to the other. All" 
thefe alltifions and objects are indeed equally rural: 
but the images in an Englilh and a claflical eclogue are ■ 
nor the fame ; each fpecies is a diftindt imitative cha- 
radter. Either is proper ; either will raife-the farm it 
is applied to above the ordinary level ; arid within the 
compafs of the fame place both may be introduced : 
but theylhould be feparare : when they are mixed, they 
counteradt one another ; and no reprefentation is pro¬ 
duced of the times and the countries they refer to. A 
certain diftridt Jhould therefore be allotted to each, that 
all the fields which belong to the refpedlive charadiers 
may lie together, and the correfponding ideas be pre- 
lerved for a continuance. 

2. In fuch an aflbrtment, the more open and polHhed Of an air* 
feenes will generally be given to the Arcadian (hep c ‘ eut farm* 
herd ; and thofe in a lower degree of cultivation,, will 
be thought more conformable to the manners of the 
ancient Britifh yeomanry. We do not conceive that 

the 


(a) In Shropihire, between Birmingham and Stourbridge. 
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Farm, the country in their time was entirely cleared, or di- 

-' Jlinftly divided ; the fields were furrounded by woods, 

not by hedges ; aud if a couliderahle trad of improved 
land lay together, it Hill, was not feparated into a num¬ 
ber of iiidofiires. Thcfubjedts, therefore, proper to re¬ 
ceivethis charadter, are rhofe in which cultivation feems 
to have encroached on the wild, not to have fubdued 
it ; as the bottom of a valley in corn, while tire hides 
are flill overgrown with wood ; and theoutline of that 
Wood indented by the tillage creeping more or lefs tip 
the hill. But a glade of grafs, thus circumftanced, 
does not peculiarly belong to the fpecies : that may 
occur in a park or ptfloral farm ; in this, the paflures 
fhould rather border on a walle or a common : if large, 
they may be broken by firaggling bufhes, thickets, or 
coppices j and chefcattered trees fliould be befet with 
brambles and briars. All thefe are circumflauces 
.which improve the beauty of the place; yet appear to 
■ be only remains of the wild, not intended forembcllifh- 
; ment. Such interruptions mu ft, however, be lefs fre¬ 
quent iu the arable parts of the farm; but there the 
opening may be divided into feveral lands, diflinguilh- 
ed, as in common fields, only by different forts of 
grain. Thefe will fufficiently break the famenefs of 
the fpace ; and tillage does not (urnifh a more pleafmg 
feeae, fihtn fuch a fpace fo broken, if the extent be mo¬ 
derate, and the boundary beautiful. 

As much wood is effential to the character, a fpot 
ir.ay.ealily be found, where turrets riling above the co¬ 
nvert, or fonte arches feen within it, may have the re¬ 
semblance of a caffe or an abbey. The partial conceal¬ 
ment is almoft neceflary to both : for to accord with 
the age, the buildings muff feem to be entire; the 
ruins of them belong to later days: the difguife is, 

- jaaweyer, advantageous to them as objedts ; none can 
be imagined more pidturefque, than a tower bofomed 
in trees, or a clufter appearing between the items and 
the: branches. .But the fuperftitions of the times fur- 

eniih other dbjedts which are more within compafs: 

- hermitages were then real: folitary chapelswere com¬ 
mon, many of the fprlngs ofthe country being deem¬ 
ed holy wells, were.diftinguilhed by little Gothicdomes 

built over them ; and every hamlet had its crofs ; even 
: this,-when perfect, fet on a little rufiic pillar, and that 
railed upon a bale of circular ffeps, may in Tome feenes 
bt conftderable : if a fimation can be found for a.May- 
pole, whence it would not obtrude itfelfort every view, 
thatialfo might not be improper; and an ancient church, 
however unwelcome it may be when it breaks into the 
i defign ofa park or a garden, in fuch a farm as this 
would be a fortunate accident: nor would t|ie old yew 
in the churchyard be indifferent; it would be a me¬ 
morial of the times when it was nfeful. 

Many other objedts, fignificant of the manners of our 
anceftors, might perhaps, upon recollection, occur ; but 
-thefe are amply fufficient for a place of conftderable 
extent; and cottages muff abound in every age and 
every country ; and may therefore be introduced in 
different forms and pofition. Large pieces of water 
are alfo particularly proper ; and all the varieties of 
fills are confident with every fpecies of farm. From 
the concurrence of fo manv agreeable circumffanees in 
f this, he the force or the effedt of the character whatit 
may, a number of pleafing fcen.es may be exhibited ei¬ 
ther in a walk or riding, to be contraffed to thofe 


which in another p rt ofthe place may be formed on 
Arcadian ideas ; or even to be fubitituied in their fftad, 
if they are omitted, 

j. A par t may alfo be free from eithcrof thefe imita¬ 
tive characters, and laid out in a common fimple farm. 
Some of the greateft beauties of nature are to be H.at.’d 
in the .fields, and attend an ordinary Hate of cultiva¬ 
tion : wood anil water may there be exhibited in fevc- 
ral forms and difpolions ; we may enlarge or divide 
the inclofures ; and give them fuch fhapts and bounda¬ 
ries as we pleafe ; everyone may be an agreeable fpot; 
together, they may compofebeautifulviews; thearable, 
the paffure, and the mead, may fucceed one another ; 
and now and then a little wild may be intermixed with¬ 
out impropriety ; every beauty, in fhort, w hicb is not 
unufuai in an inclofed country, whether it arife from 
neglect or improvement, is here in its place. 

The buildings, alfo, which are frequent in fuch a 
country, are often beautiful objeCts ; the church and 
the manfion are conftderable ; the farm-yard itfelf, if 
an advantageous fitnation be cbofejn for it; if the 
ticks, and the barns, and the out-houfes, are ranged 
with any defign to form them tnto.gronpes, and if they 
areproperly blended with trees; may be made a piCtu- 
refque compolhion. Many of them may be detached 
from the .groupe, .and difperfed about the grounds: 
the dove-cote ; or the diary., may be ftparated from 
the reft ; they may be elegant in their forms, and pla¬ 
ced wherever they will have the beft effedt. A com¬ 
mon barn, accompanied by a clump, is fometinus 
pleafing at a difiance ; A dutch barn is fo .when near ; 
and an hay-fiack is generally an agreeable circum- 
fiance in any pofition. Each of thefe may be lingle ; 
and befiiies thefe, all kinds of cottages are proper. 
Among fo many buildings, fome may be converted to 
other purpofes than their conftruCtion denotes ; and, 
.whatever, be their exterior, may within be made agree¬ 
able retreats, for refrelbment, indulgence, or Ihelter. 

With fuch opportunities of improvement, even to 
decoration within itfelf, and with advantages of pro- 
fpeCl into the.country about it, afimple farm tray un¬ 
doubtedly be delightful. It will be particularly ac¬ 
ceptable to the.owner, if it.be clofe to his park or his 
. garden: the objedls which conftantly remind him of 
his. rank, impofe a kind of conftraint; and he feels 
himfelf relieved, by retiring fometimts from the fplen- 
dor of a feat into the fitnplicity of a farm : it is more 
than a variety of feene; it is a temporary change of 
. fituationhi life, which has all the charms of novelty, 
eafe, and tranquillity, to recommend it. A place, 

. therefore, can hardly be deemed perfedt, which is got 
provided with fitch a retreat. But if it be the whole 
of the place it feems inadequate to the tnanfion : a vi- 
fitor is difappoinred ; the mafter is diftatisfied, he is 
not fufficiently diftinguifhed from his tenants ; he 
mifles the appendages incidental to his feat and his 
fortune; and is hurt at the fimilarity of his grounds 
with the country about them. A paltoral or an an¬ 
cient farm is a Tittle above the common level; but e- 
ven thefe, if brought clofe up at the door, fet the 
houfe in a field, where it always appears to be neglec¬ 
ted and naked. Some degree of polifli and ornament 
is expedited in its immediate environs ; and a garden, 
though it be but a fmall one, ihould be interpofed be¬ 
tween the manfion and any fpecies of farm. 
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4. A fenfe of the propriety of fnch improvements 
about a feat, joined to a tafie for the more frniple de- 
narnented country, probably fuggefted the idea of 

farm. an ornamented jarrn, as the means of bringing every ru- 

rafcircumftance within the verge of a garden. This 
idea has been partially executed very often ; but no 
where,perhaps, fo completely, and tofuchan extent, as 
at Woburn farm, (near Weybridgein Surry.) Theplace 
contains 150 acres: of which near 35 are adorned to the 
higheft degree ; of the reft, about two thirds are in pa- 
fture, and the remainder is in tillage. The decorations 
are, however, communicated to every part: for they are 
difpofed along the fules of a walk, which, with its ap¬ 
pendages, forms a broad belt round the grazing- 
grounds ; and it is continued, though on a more con¬ 
tracted fcalc, through the arable. This walk is pro¬ 
perly garden ; all within it is farm ; the whole lies 
. on the two ftdes ofa hill, and on a flat at the foot of 

it : the flat is divided into corn-fields ; the paftures 
occupy the hill ; they are furrounded by the walk, 
and crofted by a communication carried along the 
brow, which is alfo richly drefted, and which divides 
them into two lawns, each completely encompafled 
with garden. 

Thefc are in thcmfelves delightful; the ground in 
both lies beautifully ; they are diverftfied with clumps 
and Angle trees ; and the buildings in die walk feem 
to belong to them. On the top of the hill is a large 
odhgon ftrudlure ; and, not far from it, the ruin of a 
chapel. To one of the lawns the ruin appears, on the 
brow of a gentle afeent, backed and grouped with 
wood ; from the other is feen the odtagon, upon the 
edge of a fteep fall, and by the fide of a pretty grove, 
which hangs down the declivity. This lawn is farther 
embellilhed by a neat Gothic building ; the former by 
the houfe, and the lodge at the entrance ; and in both, 
other objefts of lefs confequence, little feats, alcoves, 
and bridges, continually occur. 

The buildings are not, however, the_ only orna¬ 
ments of the walk ; it is (hut out from the country, 
for a conliderable length of the way, by a thick and 
lofty hedge-row, which is enriched with woodbine, jef- 
fatnine, and every odoriferous plant whofe tendrils will 
entwine with the thicket. A path, generally of fand 
or gravel, is conduced in a waving line, fometimes 
clofe under the hedge, fometimes at a little diftance 
from it; and the turf on either hand is diverlified with 
little groupes, of Ihrubs, of firs, or the fmalleft trees, 
and often with beds of flowers : thefe are rather too 
proftifely ftrewed, and hurt the eye by their little- 
nefies ; but then they replenilli the air with their per¬ 
fumes, and every gale is full of fragancy. In fome 
parrs, however, the decoration is more chafte ; and the 
walk is carried between larger clumps of evergreens, 
thickets of deciduous Ihrubs, or (till more confiderably 
open plantations. In one place it is entirely fimple, 
without any appendages, any gravel, or any funk fence 
to feparate it from the lawn ; and is diftinguilhed on¬ 
ly by the riebnefs of its verdure, and the nicety of its 
prefervation. In the arable part it is alfo of green 
fward, following the direction of the hedges about the 
feveral inclofures : thefe hedges are fometimes thicken¬ 
ed with flowering Ihrubs ; and in every corner or va¬ 
cant fpace, is a rofary, a clofe or an open clump, or a 


bed of flowers: but if the parterre has been rifled for Fart* 
the embellilhment of the fields, the country has on the II 
other hand been fearched for plants new in a garden ; Far a ~ 

and the Ihrubs and the flowers which ufed to be deem- 
ed peculiar to the one, have been liberally transferred 
to the other ; while their number feems multiplied by 
their arrangement in fo many and fuch different difpo- 
fitions. A more moderate nfe of them would, how¬ 
ever, have been better ; and the variety more pleafing, 
had it been lefs licentious. 

But the excefs is only in the borders of the walk ; 
thefeenes through whith it leads.are truly elegant, every 
where rich, and always agreeable. A peculiar cheer- 
fulnefs overfpreads both the lawns, ariiing from the 
number and the fplendor of the obje&s with which 
they abound, the lightnefs of the buildings, the ine¬ 
qualities of the ground, and the varieties of the plan¬ 
tations. The clumps and the groves, though feparate- 
ly fmall, are often mafled by the petfpedlive, and ga¬ 
thered into confiderable groups,which are beautiful in 
their forms, their tints, and their pefitions. The brow 
of the hill commands two lovely profpedls : the one 
gay and extenfive, over a fertile plain, watered by the 
Thames, and broken by St Anne’s Hill and Windfor 
Caftle j a large mead, of the moft luxuriant verdure, 
lies juft below the eye, fpreading to the banks of the 
river ; and beyond it the country is full of farms, vil¬ 
las, and villages, and every mark of opulence and cul¬ 
tivation. The other view is more wooded : the fteeple 
of a church, or the turrets of a feat, fometimes rife 
above the trees; and the bold arch of Walton Bridge 
is there a confpicnous objett, equally Angular and 
noble. The inclofures on the flat are more retired 
and quiet; each is confined within itfelf; and all toge¬ 
ther they form an agreeable contrail to the open ex- 
pofure above them. 

With the beauties which enliven a garden are every 
where intermixed many properties of a farm : both the 
lawns are paftured ; and the lowings of the herds, the 
bleating of the ftieep, and the tinklingsofthe bell-wed- 
der, refound through all the plantations: even the 
clucking of poultry is notomitted ; for a menagerie of 
a very fimple defignis placed near the Gothic building; 
a fmall ferpentine river is provided for the water-fowl; 
while the others ftray among the flowering Ihrubs on the 
banks,or ftraggle about the neighbouring lawn : and 
the corn-fields are thefubjedls of every rural employ¬ 
ment which arable land from feed-time to harvefl: can 
furnilh. But though fo many of the circumftances 
occur, the limplicity of a farm is wanting; that idea 
is loft in fuch a profufion of ornament; a rufticity of 
charafter cannot be preferved amidft all the elegant 
decorations which may belavilhed on a garden. 

FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is leflee 
thereof. Alfo generally every leflee for life, years, or 
at will, is called farmer. As this word implies no my- 
ftery, except it be that of hufbandry, hufbandman is 
the proper addition for a farmer. 

Farmer, in mining, is the lord of the field, or one 
that farms the lot and cope of the king. 

FARN islands, two groups of little j Hands and 
rocks, 17 in number, lying oppoflte to Bamborough 
caftle in Northumberland. At low water the points 
of feveral others are vifible btlides the 17 juft mention¬ 
ed, 
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Para cJ. The neared ifland to the (ho re is called the Houfe 

H ifland, and lies exattly one mile and 68 chains from the 

Farn ham. The mo (i diltant is about ftven or eight miles. 

Their produce is kelp, feathers, and a few feals, which 
the tenant watches and (hoots for the fake of the oil 
and (kins. Some of them yield a little grafs that may 
ferve to feed a cow or two ; which the people trauf- 
port over in their little boats. The larged or Hotife 
illand is about one mile in conipafs, and nas a fort and 
a lighthoufe. It contains about fix or feven acres of 
rich padure ; and the fliore abounds with good’coals 
which are dug at the ebb of tide. St Cuthbert is faid 
to have pafled the two lad years of his life on this 
ifland. A priory of Benedi&ines was afterwards eda- 
blifhed here, for fix or eight monks, fubordinate to 
Durham. A fquare tower, the remains of a church, 
and fome other buildings, are dill to be feen on this 
ifland ; and a done coffin, which is pretended to be 
that of St Cuthbert. At the north end of the ifle is 
a deep ebafm, from the top to the bottom of the 
rock, communicating with the fea ; through which, 
in tempeduous weather, the waier is forced with 
reat violence and noife, and forms a fine jet d’eau of 
o feet high. It is called by the inhabitants of the 
oppofitc coad, the Churn. One of the iflands in the 
mod didant groupe is called the Pinnacles, from 
fome vaft columnar rocks at the fouth end, even at 
their fides, flat at the tops, and entirely covered-with 
guillemots and (hags. The fowlers pafs from one to 
the other of thefe columns by means of a board, which 
they place from top to top, forming a narrow bridge 
over fuch a dreadful gap that the very fight of it drikes 
one with horror. 

FARNABIE (Thomas), fon of a carpenter at 
London., born in 157J, daid a £hort while at Oxford ; 
where being enticed to abandon his religion,* he went 
to Spain, and was there educated in a college belong¬ 
ing to the Jefuits. Being weary of their i'evere difei- 
pline, he went with Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake in their lad voyage,in 1595. He was after¬ 
wards a foldier in the Low Countries: but being redu¬ 
ced to great want, returned to England, where wan¬ 
dering about for fome time under the name of Thomas 
Bttinrafe, the anagram of his name, he fettled at Mat¬ 
tock in Somerfetfliire, and taught a grammar-fchool 
with good reputation. He removed to London, and 
opened afehool with large accommodations for young 
gentlemen. While he taught this fchool, he was made 
mafter of arts at Cambridge, and incorporated into the 
univerfity of Oxford. . Thence he removed, in 1636, 
to Seven-oaks in Kent ; and taught thefons of feveral 
noblemen and gentlemen, who boarded with him, with 
great fuccefs, and grew rich. His works gained him 
reputation. Upon the breaking out of the civil com¬ 
motions in 164T, he was cad into prifon. It was de¬ 
bated in the houfeof commons, whether lie Ihould be 
fent to America ; but this motion being rejected, he 
was removed to Ely-houfe in Holborn, and there he 
died in 1647. Mr Farrtabie was a very eminent gram¬ 
marian ; and many writers, have fpoken with great ap¬ 
probation of his labours. M. Bayle in particular fays, 
“ His notes upon mod of the ancient Latin poets have 
been of very great ufe to young beginners; beingihorr, 
learned, and defigned chiefly to clear up the text.” 
FARNHAM, orFEiNHAM; a town of Surry, and 
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capital of the hamlet of its own name, 41 miles from Farnham 
London on the Wiilcheder road. It is a large popu- || 

Ions place, lituated on the river Wey, and fuppofed to Farquhar,^ 
have its name from the fern which abounded here. It v 
was given by the Wed Saxon king Eihelbald to the 
fee of Wincheder ; the bi(hops of which have general¬ 
ly redded in the cadle here, in the dimmer time, ever 
lince the reign of king Stephen, whefe brother, i’s then 
bifhop, fird built it. It was a magnificent dru&ure. 

With deep moats, (trong walls ard towers at proper 
didances, and a fine park ; but it is much decayed. 

The town, which lias many handfome houfes, and well 
paved llreets, is governed by 12 maders or burgefles, 
of whom two are bailiffs, (chofen annually). They 
have the profit of the fairs and markets, and ihe aflize 
of bread and beer ; and hold a court every three weeks, 
which has power of trying and determining all a&ions 
under 40s. From Michaelmas toChridmas here is a 
good market for oats; and one of the greated wheat 
markets in England, efpecially between All-Saints day 
and midfummer. The toll-difh here was once reckon¬ 
ed worth 200 1. a year ; but it is much diminifhed, 
lince the people about Chicheder and Southampton be¬ 
gan to fend their meal to London by fea. But this lofs 
is amply made up by the vad growth of hops here, of 
which there are 300 or 400 acres of plantations about 
this town, and they are faid to ouLdo the Kentifli hop- 
yards both in quantity and quality. This town fent 
members to parliament in the reign of Edward II. 
but never fince. The magidrares have their privileges 
from the bifhop of Wincheder, to whom they pay an 
acknowledgment of I2d. a-year. The market is ott 
Thurfday : fairs, Holy Thurfday, June 24.aud Novem¬ 
ber 2. Here are a free fchool, and a great market for 
Welfli hofe. 

FARNOVIANS, in ecclefudical liidory, a fid of 
Socinians, fo called from Staniflaus Farnovius, who fe- 
parated from the other Unitarians in the year Ij68, 
and was followed by feveral perfons eminent for their 
learning. This fed did not lad long } for having 
lod their chief, who died in 1615, it was fcattered 
abroad and reduced to nothing. Farnovius was enga¬ 
ged by Gonedus to prefer the Arian fydem to that of 
the Socinians, and confcquently aflerted, that Chrift 
had been produced out of nothing by the Supreme Be¬ 
ing before the creation of this terredrial globe. His 
fentiments concerning the Holy Ghod are not certain¬ 
ly known ; however, it appears that he warned his dif- 
ciples againd paying the tribute of religious worfliip to 
the Divine Spirit. 

FARQUHAR (George), an ingenious poet and 
dramatic writer, the fon of a clergyman in Ireland, 
was born at Londonderry in 1678. He was fent to 
Trinity College, Dublin ; but his volatile difpofition nor 
relilhing a college life, he betook himfelf to the dagq ; 
where, having dangeroufly wounded a brother-ador in 
a tragic feene, by forgetting to change his fword for 
a foil, it (hocked him fo much that he left the Dublin 
theatre and went to London. Here he procured a lieu¬ 
tenant’s commiffion by the intered of the earl of Or¬ 
rery ; which he held feveral years, and gave many 
proofs both of courage and condufl. In 1698, he wrote 
his fird comedy called Love and a Bottle ; which, lor 
its fprightly dialogue and bufy feenes, was well recei¬ 
ved, In the beginning of the yeariyco, which was 

the 
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Farquhar. the jubilee year at Rome, he brought out his Conftant 
' v— - Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee : and fuitcd Mr Wilks’s 

talents lo well in the cbaradter of Sir Harry Wildair, 
that the player gained almoft as much reputation as 
the poet. This tempted him to continue it in another 
comedy called Sir harry Wildair, or The fequel rj the 
Trip to the Jubilee ; in which Mrs Oldfield acquired 
great applaule. In 1702, he publiflicd his Mifctlla- 
nies, which contain ava.iety of humorous lallies of 
fancy. In 1703, appeared the Inconfiant,ot the Way 
to ■win him. ; in 1704, a farce called the Stage-coach ; 
in 170 S> The Twin Rivals ; and in 1706, the Re¬ 
cruiting Officer , founded on his own obfervations while 
on a recruiting party at Shrewsbury. His lad comedy 
was the Beaux Stratagem, of which he did not live to 
enjoy the full (uccefs. Mr Farquhar married in 1703. 
Before that time his manner of life had been rather dif- 
hpated. The lady, therefore, who afterwards became 
his wife, having fallen violently in love with him, but 
judging that a gentleman of his humour would not ea- 
fily be drawn into the trammels of matrimony, contri¬ 
ved to have it given out that the was podeffed of a large 
fortune ; and finding means afterwards to let Mr Far¬ 
quhar know her attachment to him, intered and vanity 
got the betterof Jiis paflion for liberty, and the lady and 
he were united in the hymenial bands. But how great 
vvashisdifappointment, when he found all his profpedls 
overclouded fo early in life (for he was then no more 
than 24), by a marriage from which he had nothing to 
expedl but an annual increafe of family, and an ei.large- 
meut of ex pence in confequence of it far beyond what 
his income would fupport. Yet, to his honour be it told, 
though he found himi'elf thus deceived in a moll elfen- 
,tial particular, he never was known once to upbraid his 
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HE art of preventing, curing, or palliating, the 
difeafes of horfes. 

The practice of this ufeful art has been hitherto 
almofl entirely confined to a fet of men who are totally 
ignorant of anatomy and the general principles of me¬ 
dicine. It is not therefore furprifmg, that their pre- 
feriptions fliould be equally abfurd as the reafons they 
give for adminiftering them. It cannot indeed be ex¬ 
pected that farriers, who are almofl univerfally illiterate 
men, fliould make any real progrefs in their profeffion. 
They preferibe draughts, they rowel, cauterife, &c. 
without bc-ing able to give any other reafoti for tluir 
practice, but becaitfe their fathers did fo before them. 
How can fuch men deduce the caufe of a difeafe from 
its fymptoms, or form a rational method of cure, when 
they are equally ignorant of the caufes of difeafes an<l 
the operation of medicines ? 

The miferable date of this ufeful art has determined 
us to feleft, from the befl authors, fuch a fydem of 
practice as feems to be formed on rational principles ; 
this, we hope, will be a fufficient apology for being fo 
full upon this article. 

Sect. I ..General Directions with regard to the Ma¬ 
nagement of Horfes. 

1. It ought to be laid down as a general rule, to 
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wife with it; but generoufly forgave an iropefition which Farrier, 
love for him alone had urged her to, and even behaved to '—~— 
her with all the tendernefs and delicacy of the moll in- 
dalgent hufband. Mrs Farquhar, however, did not very 
long enjoy the happinefs (he hadpurchafed by this fira- 
tagern ; for the circumftanccs that attended this union 
were in fome refpedt perhaps the means of (hortening 
the period of the captain’s life. For, finding liimfelf coc- 
dderably involved in debt in confequence of their increa- 
fing family, he was induced to make application toa cer¬ 
tain noble courtier, who had frequently profefled the 
greatell frit ndflnp for him, and given him the ilrongelt 
affnraucesof his intended fervices. This pretended pa¬ 
tron repeated his tormer declarations; but, expreffing 
much concern that he had nothing at prefent immediate¬ 
ly in his power, advifed him to convert his com million 
into money to anlwerhis prefent occafions, and allured 
him that in a lliort time he would procure another for 
him. Farquhar, who could not bear the thoughts of 
his wife and family being in diflrefs, followed this ad¬ 
vice, and fold his commilfioned ; but, to his great morti¬ 
fication and difappuinrmem, found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman nobleman, that he had ei¬ 
ther entirely forgotten, or had never intended toper- 
form, the promife he had made him. This didradiing 
frudration of all his hopes fixed itfelf fo (Irongly on our 
author’s mind, that it foon brought on him a lure, tho’ 
not a very hidden,declenfion of nature, which at length 
carried him eff ihe fiage of life in 1707, before be ar¬ 
rived at 3oyearsof age.—His coniediesarefodiveriing, 
and the cbaradlers fo natural, that his plays Hill con¬ 
tinue to be reprefented to full lioufes. 

FARRIER, one whofe employment is to fhae h.ar* 
fes, and cure them when diftafed or,lame. 
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give horfes as few medicines as polRble ; and by no 
means to comply with the ridiculous cuflom of fome, 
who are frequently bleeding, purging, and giving balls, 
though their horfes be in perfedh health, and have no 
indication that requires fuch treatment. 

2. Proper management in their feeding, exercife,and 
dreffing, will alone cure many diforders, and prevent 
mod; for the fimplicity of a horfe’s diet, which chiefly 
confifis of grain and herbage, when good in kind, and 
difpenfed with judgment, fecures him from thefe com¬ 
plicated diforders which are the general effedfs of in¬ 
temperance in the human body. 

3. In France, Germany, and Denmark, horfes are 
feldom purged; there they depend much on alteratives; 
the ufe of the liver of antimony we have from tho 
French, which is in general a good medicine for that 
purpofe, and may, in many cafes, be fubftituted in the 
room of purging. 

4. As hay is fo material an article in a horfe’s diet, 
great care fliould be taken to procure the bell: when 
it is not extraordinary, the dull Ihould be well (hook 
out before it is put in the rack ; for fitch bay is very 
apt to breed vermin. 

Beans afford theflrongeft nouriflimentof all grain ; 
but are fitted for laborious horfes, except on particu¬ 
lar occafions. In fome feafons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bugs, which is thought to be dan¬ 
gerous ; 
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Manage- g&roits ; the beft method in fuch a cafe is to procure 
ment of ilifrin well dried and fplit. 

horfes - - 6. Bran fcalded is a kind of panada to a Tick horfe : 
bat nothing is worfe than a too frequent ufeof it, ei¬ 
ther dry or fcalded ; for it relaxes and weakens the 
bowels too much. The botts in young horfes may be 
owing to too much mufty bran and chaff, given with 
other foul food to make them up for fale ; particular 
care therefore fhauld be taken that the bran be always 
fweet and new. 

7. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and du¬ 
rable diet; than barley, and are much better fuited to 
the conftirutions of Britilh horfes. A proper quan¬ 
tity of cut flraw and hay mixed with them, is fome¬ 
times very ufeful to horfes troubled With botts, indi- 
geftion, &c. 

8. Horfes who eat their litter, fiiouid particularly 
have cut ft raw and powdered chalk given them with 
rUeir feed; as it is a lign of a depraved ftotnach, which 
wants correcting. 

9. The falt-marfhes are good paftare for horfes who 
have been forfeited, and indeed for many other difor- 
ders: they purge more by dung and urine than any 
other pafture, and make afterwards a firmer fleih ; their 
water is for the molt part brackifh, and of courfe,' as 
well as the grafs, faturated with falts from the fea- 
water. 

10. A fummer’s grafs is often neceflary ; more par¬ 
ticularly to horfes glutted with food, and which ufe 
little exercife: but a month or two’s running is pro¬ 
per for moll; thofe efpecially who have been worked 
hard, and have ftiff limbs, fwelled legs, or wind-gails. 
Horfes whofe feet have been impaired by quittors, bad 
ihoeing, or any other accidents, are alfo beft repaired 
at grafs. Thofe lameneffes particularly require turn¬ 
ing out to grafs, where the mufcles or tendons are con- 
traded or flirunk; for by the continual gentle exercife 
in the,field, with the affiftance of a pattin-fhoe on the 
oppofite foot, the fhortened limb is kept on the ftretch, 
the wafted patts kre reftored to theirbrdinary dimenfietns, 
and the limb again recovers its ufual tone and ftrength. 

i t. The fields which lie near great towirs and'are 
much dunged, are t not proper pafture for horfes; but 
on obfervation appear very injurious to them, if they 
feed thereon all the fummer. 

12/. Horfes may be kept abroad all the year, wheTe 
they have a proper liable or fhed tolbelter them from, 
the weather, and hay at all times to come to.- So 
treated, they are feldom fick ; their limbs are always 
cleanand dry;, and with the allowance of corn, will 
bunt, and do more bulinefs than horfes kept conftantly 
within doors. * 

t 13. If horfes, when taken from grafs'/ Ihould grow 
hot and coftive, mix >bran and chopt hay with their 
corn ; 2nd give them fometimes a feed of fcalded bran 
for a fortnight, or longer s let their exercife and diet 
be moderate for fome time, and increafe both by - de¬ 
grees. 

14. When horfes are foiled in the liable, care fhould 
be taken that the herbage is young, tender, and full of 
fap; Whether it be green barley, tares, clover, or any 
thing elfc the feafon produces ; and that it be cut frefh 
once every day at leaft, if not oftener. 

15. When horfcslofc theirflelh much in foiling, they 
ftiould in time be taken to a more* folid diet: for it is 
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not in foiling as in grazing ; where, though a horfe 
lofes his fiefii at firft, yet after the grafs has purged % 
him, he foon grows fat. 

16. Young horfes, who have not done.growing, muft 
be indulged more in their feeding than thofe come to 
their maturity ; but if their exercife is jfb little as to 
make it necefiary to abridge their allowance of hay, a 
little frefii ftraw fiiouid conftantly be put in their racks 
to prevent their nibbling the manger, and turning crib- 
biters ; they fiiouid alfo be fometimes ftrapped back in 
order to cure them of this habit. 

17. It is obvious to every one, what care fiiouid be 
taken of a horfe after violent exercife, that he cool 
not too fall, and drink no cold water, &c. for which 
reafon we fliall wave particular diredions. 

18. Moft horfes fed for fale have the interftices of 
their mufcles fo filled with far, that their true lhapes 
are hardly known. For which reafon a horfe juft come 
out of the dealer’s hand fiiouid at firft be gently ufed. 
He ought to lofe blood, and have his diet lowered, 
though not too much : walking exercife is moft proper 
at firft, two hours in the day ; in a Week or fortnight 
two hours at a time, twice a-day; after this ufage for 
a month,, bleed him again, and give him two or three' 
times a-week fcalded bran, which will prepare him for 
purging phytic, that may now be given fafely, and re¬ 
peated at the ufual intervals. 

19. When a horfe comes out of a dealer’s hands, 
his cloathing muft be abated by degrees, and care 
taken to put him in a moderately warm liable ; o- 
t her wife the -hidden tranlition would be attended with- 
the worft confeqnences. 

Sect. II. Of Blood-letting 

1. Horses who Hand much in liable, and are full 
fed, require bleeding now and then ; efpecially when, 
their eyes look heavy, dull, red,, and inflamed ; as 
alio when they feel hotter than ufual, and mangle 
their hay. 

Young horfes ihould be bled when rhey are Ihed-- 
ding their teeth, as it takes off thofe feverilh heats 
they are then fubjed too. But the cafes that chiefly 
require bleeding, are colds, fevers of moft kinds, falls, 
brnifes, hurts of the eyes, ftrains, and all inflamma¬ 
tory diforders, &c. , 

It is right to bleed a horfe when he begins to grow 
flefhy at grafs, or at any other time when he looks 
heavy ; and it is generally proper to bleed before 
purging. 

Let your horfe always be bled by meafure, that 
you may know what quantity you take away : two or 
three quarts are always enough at one time ; when you 
repeat it, allow for the diforder and the hoife’s con- 
ftitution. 

Although the operation of blood-letting is gene¬ 
rally thought to be pretty well known, yet there are 
many untoward accidents that frequently happen from 
theunlkilful and unexperienced in performing it. The 
following diredions and cautions on this head are ex* 
traded from 1 Mr Claris Treatife on the Prevention of 
Dijiafes incidental to Horfes . 

As horfes are naturally timorous and feavfnlfwbich 
is too frequently incrcafed by bad ufage and improper 
chaftifeinent, they require in fome cafes, particularly 
in this of bleeding, to he takeh unawares or by fur- 
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prife, and the orifice made into the vein before their 
fears are alarmed. For this reafon, the fleam and 
blood-flick, as it is called, have been long in ufe, and 
in fkilful hands are not improper inflrumeuts for the 
parpofe ; although with many praftitioners the fpring- 
fleam woald kwe much fafer, and on that account ought 
to be preferred. When a lancet is ufed, the inftant 
the horfe feels the point of it, he raifes and fhakes his 
liead and neck, in order to ffiun the inftrument before 
the operator has time to make a proper orifice, which 
frequently proves too fmall or too large ; for this rea¬ 
fon, thofe who have tried the lancet have been obliged 
to lay it afide. *' 

Many perfons tie a ligature or bandage round the 
neck, in order to raife the vein, and that they may 
firike the fleam into it with the greater certainty; 
but a flight view of its effedts in preventing this, and 
its other confequences, will fliew the impropriety of 
the pradtice. 

When a ligature is tied round the neck previous to 
bleeding in the jugular veins, it is to be obferved, that 
it flops the circulation in both veins at the fame time ; 
hence they become turgid and very full of blood, in- 
fomuch that they feel under the finger like a tight 
cord ; and as the parts around them are loofe and foft, 
when the flroke is given to the fleam, the vein by its 
hardnefs or tightnefs flips to one fide, of courfc it e- 
ludes the flroke; hence a deep wound is made by the 
fleam to no purpofe, and this is fomedmes too fre¬ 
quently repeated. Unfkilful people have likewife a 
cuflom of waving or fhaking the blood-flick before they 
firike the fleam in view of the horfe, whofe eye is fixed 
on that inftrument; and when they intend to give the 
flroke, they make a greater exertion : hen.ee the horfe 
being alarmed by its motion, raifes his head and neck, 
and a difappointment follows. The flruggle that enfues 
by this means prolongs the operation ; the ligature at 
the fame time being (till continued round the neck, a 
total flagnation of the blood in the veffels of the head 
takes place ; and hence it frequently happens, that 
the horfe falls down in an apopledtic fit. In fuch 
cafes the operator being difconcerted, generally de- 
fifts from any farther attempts to draw blood at that 
time, under the idea that the horfe was vicious and 
unruly, although the very treatment the horfe had juft 
undergone rendered bleeding at this time the more ne¬ 
ceflary, in order to make a fpeedy revulfion from the 
veffels of the head. ,Therefore, a ligature or bandage ■ 
ought never to be ufed till fuch time as the opening is 
made into the vein ; and even then it will not be ne¬ 
ceflary at all times if the horfe car. ftand on his feet, as 
a moderate preflbre with the finger on the vein will 
make the blood flow freely, but if the horfe is lying 
on the ground, a ligature will be neceflary. 

But farther, the concuflion or (hock the horfe re¬ 
ceives from his falling down in the above fituarion, 
which will always happen if the ligature is too long 
continued, may caufe a blood-veflel within the head to 
burft, and death may be the confequence. 

Another cuftom equally abfnrd is allowing the blood 
to fall in a dunghill amongfl draw, in dry land, or in 
dry dull, by which means no diflindl idea canbe/orm- 
eda of the. quantity that is or ought to be taken away. 
In fuch cafes horfes have fallen down in a faint from 
the lofs of too much blood, before the operator thought 
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of flopping up the orifice. For this and a variety of Blood- 
other reafons which might be mentioned, a meafure as letting, 
above obferved, ought always to be ufed, in order to w ' r ~ 
afeertain the quantity of blood that is taken away. 

In pinning up the orifice, fome have a culiotn of 
railing or drawing out the fkin too far front the vein ; 
hence the blood flows front the orifice in the vein into 
the cellular fubflance between it and the fkin, which 
caufes a large lump or fwelling to take place immedi¬ 
ately : this frequently ends in what is called a fvjelled 
neck-, a fiippuration follows, which proves both tedious 
and troublefome to cure. In cafes where a horfe may 
be tied up to the rack after bleeding in the neck, pin¬ 
ning up the external orifice may be difjpenfed with ; but 
when a horfe is troubled with the gripes or any other 
acute difeafe, in which he lies down and tumbles about, 
it is neceflary that the orifice be pinned up with care, 
in order to prevent the lofs of too much blood. 

As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is com¬ 
monly opened for conveniency by thofe who are right- 
handed, the young practitioner fhould learn to perform 
on both Tides of the neck. This he will find in prac¬ 
tice to be not only ufeful but neceflary, as he may fre¬ 
quently have occafion to draw blood from horfes in very 
aukward fituations ; he will likewife find his account 
in it in a variety of cafes, which it is needlefs here to 
particularity. 

The proper place for making the opening in the 
neck or jugular vein is likewife neceflary to be attend¬ 
ed to : for when the orifice is made loo low, or about 
the middle of the neck, where the vein lies deep un¬ 
der the mufcnlar teguments, the wound becomes difficult 
to heal, and frequently ends in a fuppuration, with a 
jetting out of proud flefh from the orifice ; which, un¬ 
luckily, is as unfkilfully treated in the common method 
of cure, viz. by introducing a large piece of corrofive 
fublimate into the wound: this not only deftroys the 
proud flefh in the lips of the wound, but a confiderable 
portion of the flefh around it; and in farriery it is 
called coreing out the vein. It frequently happens, that 
this corrofive application deftroys the vein likewife; 
and fomedmes violent hemorrhagies follow, fo as to en¬ 
danger the life of the animal. 

The moft proper place for making the opening in 
the jugular veins is where the teguments are thinneft, 
which is about a hand-breadth from the head, and about 
one inch below the branching or joining of the vein 
which comes from the lower jaw, and which may 
be diftindlly feen when any preflure is made on the 
main branch of the vein. 

In performing the operation with a fleam, the ope¬ 
rator fhould hold the fleam between the fore-sfinger and 
thumb of the left hand; with the fecond finger he is 
to make a flight preflure on the vein, and before it be¬ 
comes too turgid or full make the opening ; the fame 
degree of preflbre is to be continued on the vein, till 
fuch time as the quantity of blood to be taken away is 
received into a proper meafure. 

Another great error, which generally prevails in o- 
pening the veins with a fleam, is the applying loo great 
force, or giving too violent a flroke toil, by which it 
is forced through the oppofite fide of the vein: hence 
there is danger of wounding the coats of ijie artefies, 
as they generally lie under the veins; or, in fome parti¬ 
cular places, of wounding the tendons, cfpecially when 
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this operation is performed in the legs, thighs, &c. or 
in the veins, commonly called the plate veins , under the 
bread, the confequences are frequently very trouble- 
fome to remove, and in fome cafes prove fatal. Mr 
Gibfon, in his Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes, 
mentions a cafe of a fine horfe that was blooded in the 
plate veins for a lamenefs of the fhoulder, which was 
followed with a hard oval fwelling about thefize of a 
goofe egg, which extended upwards on the bread, and 
likewife down the leg, attended with exceffive pain, 
fever, deadnefs in the horfe’s looks, and all the other 
fymptomsof a beginning mortification. 

In order to avoid the confequences fometimes attend¬ 
ing thefe local operations in the bread, legs, &c. and 
as horfes are more or lefs troublefome and redlefs, 
whereby accidents of this kind may- happen, it will 
perhaps be advifeable, in mod cafes of lamenefs, &c. 
to draw blood from the larger veins in the neck only, 
where there is lefs danger of accidents, more efpecial- 
ly if a fpring fleam is ufed: for although it might be of 
fome advantage in particular cafes to draw blood as 
near the affeCted part as poffible, yet the bad confe. 
quences frequently attending it ought to counterba¬ 
lance any advantages that may be expeCted from it, 
efpccially aS the quantity of blood drawn from the 
fmall veins is but incondderable, and of courfe no great 
benefit can be expected from it in liorfes when they are 
difeafed. 

The principal view in drawing blood is the leffening 
of its quantity, by which the remaining mafs circulates 
with more freedom in the veffels ; it likewife takes 
.off the inflammatory tendency of the blood, removes 
fpaftns, &c. and prevents other bad confequences that 
may follow, efpecially in pleLhoric habits : and it ought 
always to be remembered, that when the figns or 
fymptotns of a difeafe are taken from the morion of 
the blood, the diforders arifing from it depend upon its 
circulation being either increafed or diminifhed 1 hence, 
therefore, all the changes which take place in the tex¬ 
ture, quantity, and quality of the blood, are attended 
with a diminution or increafe of its velocity. 

Although the cafes which may require bleeding are 
numerous, yet one general caution is neceflary, namely, 
never to take away blood but when it is abfolutely ne¬ 
ceflary : for it is a fluid that may be eaftly taken away, 
but cannot be fo eaftly replaced ; befides, the practice 
of bleeding frequently, or at ftated times, is exceeding¬ 
ly improper, as if difpofes the body to become lax. 
Weak, aud plethoric. In bleeding, therefore, a due 
regard mult always be had to the conftitution, age, 
flrength, &c. of horfes, and the Hate or habit of body 
they are in at the time. 

Although we ought to be fparing of drawing blood 
from horfes on trifling occaflons when they may be 
faid to be in health, yet when cafes occur that do re¬ 
quire it, it may not only fafely, but ufefully, be recom¬ 
mended to take away a greater quantity at once than 
is generally done ; that is, from fix to eight pounds, 
which will be about three or four quarts Englilhmea- 
fare, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, &c. 
at the time, flrength and age of the horfe eonfidered. 
For as horfes are very fitbjeft to inflammatory difeafes 
and thofe that are of the fpafmodic kind, arid as bleed¬ 
ing plentifully relaxes the whole fyftem in thefe cafes, 
the taking away a fmall quantity of blood, about one 
Vo l. VII. 


quart or two pounds, is in faCt trifling with the dif¬ 
eafe ; the horfe is faid to have been bloaded, and that 
fatisfies his owner and the farrier ; time is loft;, the 
difeafe acquires ftrength; it will then be beyond the 
power of art to mitigate or to conquer it: hence the 
horfe falls a facrifi.ee to timidity and ignorance. It is 
to be remembered, that inflammatory difeafes, parti¬ 
cularly when the bowels are affeCted, make a very ra¬ 
pid progrefs in horfes ; and if they are’not overcome 
at the beginning by bleeding plentifully, the horfe 
commonly dies in 24 or 30 hours of a gangrene and 
mortification in the iiueftines. 


Purging 


Sect. III. Of Purging. 

Purging is often neceflary in grofs full horfes, in 
fome diforders of the.ftomach, liver, &c. but fhould be 
directed with caution. Before a purge is given to any 
horfe, it is neceflary fome preparation ihouJd be made 
for ir, in order to render the operation more fafe and ef¬ 
ficacious : thus a horfe that is full of flelh fhould firft be 
bled, and at the fame time have his diet lowered for a 
week, efpecially thofe that have been pampered for 
fale ; feveral mafhes of fealded bran fhould alfo pre- 
vioufly be given, in order to open the bowels, and un¬ 
load them of any indurated excrement, which fome¬ 
times proves an obftacle to the working of the phyfic, 
by creating great ficknefs and griping. 

Let it be remembered, that a horfe is purged with 
difficulty ; that the phyfic generally lies 24 hours in the 
guts before it works; and that the trad of bowels it 
has to pafs through is above 30 yards, all lying hori¬ 
zontally ; confequently refinous and other improper 
drugs may, and often do, by their violent irritation, 
occafion exceffive gfipings and cold fWeats, {have 
off the very mucks or lining of the guts, and bring on 
Inflammations, which often terminate in mortifications 
and death. It is remarkable too, that the ftomacli and 
guts of a horfe are but thin, compared to fome other 
animals of the fame bulk, and therefore muft be more 
liable to inflammation and irritation. 

Horfes kepi nmeh in the liable, who have not the 
proper benefit of air and exercife in proportion to 
their food, fhould in fpring have a mild purge or two 
after a previous preparation by bleediiig, lowering 
their diet, and fealded mafhes. 

Horfes that fall off in their ftomach, whether it 
proceeds from too full feeding, or ingendering crudi¬ 
ties and indigefted matter, fhould have a mild purge 
or two, 

Horfes of a hot temperament will not bear the com¬ 
mon aloetic purges s their phyfic therefore fhould be 
mild and eooling. 

Purging is always found very beneficial in ftubborn 
dry coughs: but mild mercurials joined with them 
make them yet more efficacious* 

Horfes of a watery conftitution, who are fubjeft to 
fwelied legs that run a fharp briny ichor, cannot- have 
the caufes removed any way fo effectually as by purg¬ 
ing. 

The firft purge you give to a horfe fhould be mild, 
in order to know bis conftitution. 

It is a miflaken notion, that if a proper prepared 
purge does not work to expectation, the horfe will Be 
injured by'if; for though it does not pafs by ftool, its 
operation may be more efficacious as an alterative to 
P purify 
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I’urg'nt;. purify the blood, and it may pafs by urine or other 
v——' fecretions. 

Purging medicines are very fuccefsfully given in 
fmall quantities, mixed with others ; and adt then as 
alteratives. 

If mercurial phyftc is given, care fhould be taken 
that it be well prepared; and warmer cloathing and 
greater circumfpedtion are then required. 

Purges fhould be given early in the morning upon 
an empty flomach : about three or four hours after the 
horfe has taken it, he lhould have a feed of fcalded 
bran ; and a lock or two of hay may then be put into 
his rack. The fame day give him two or more mafhes; 
but fhould he refufe warm meat, he may be allowed 
raw bran. 

Ail his water fhould be milk-warm, and have a hand¬ 
ful of bran fqueezed in it; but if he refutes to drink 
white water, give it him without bran. 

Early the next morning give him another mafli; but 
if he refufes to eat it, give him as much warm water as 
he will drink : let him he properly cloathed, and rode 
gently about. This fhould be done two or three times 
a-day, unlefshe purges violently; once or twice will 
then be fufficient: at night give him a feed of oats mix¬ 
ed with bran. 

During the working, a horfe fhould drink plenti¬ 
fully ; but if he will not drink warm water, he muft 
be indulged with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

We (hail here infert fome general forms of purges. 

Take focotorine aloes ten drams, jalap and fait of 
tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, 
oil of cloves 30 drops; make them into a ball 
with fyrup of buckthorn. Or, 

Take aloes and cream of tartar each one ounce, ja¬ 
lap two drams, cloves powdered one dram, fyrup 
of buckthorn a fufficient quantity. 

Or the following, which has an eflablifhcd charac¬ 
ter among fportfmen; 

Take aloes from ten drams to one ounce and an 
half, myrrh and ginger powdered each half an 
ounce, faffron and oil of anifeed each half a dram. 

Mr. Gibfon recommends the following: 

Take focotorine aloes ten drams, myrrh finely pow¬ 
dered half an ounce, faffron and frdh jalap in 
powder of each a dram; make them into a fluff 
ball with fyrup of rofes, then add a fmall fpoon- 
ful of rectified oil of amber. 

The focotorine aloes lhould always be preferred to 
the Barbadoes or plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robufl: ffrong horfes ; but even then 
lhould always be prepared with the fait or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, prevents its ad- 
hefion to the coats of the ftomach and bowels ; from 
whence horrid gripings, and even death itfelf, has often 
enfued. This caution is well worth remarking, as ma¬ 
ny a horfe hath fallen a facriffce to the negledt of it. 

Half an ounce of Caftile foap, to a horfe of a grofs 
conftitution, may be added to any of the above; and 
the proportions may be increafed for ffrong horfes. 

When mercurial phyfic is intended, give two drams 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of 
diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the 
next morning. 

The following, when it can he afforded, is a very 
gentle and effectual purge, particularly for fine delicate 
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horfes: and if prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will Purging, 
not be expenfive. ' J * 

Take of the fineft: focotorine aloes one ounce, rhu¬ 
barb powdered half ail ounce or fix drams, ginger 
grated one dram; make into a ball with fyrup of 
rofes. 

The following purging drink may be given with 
the lit molt fafety; it may be quickened or made 
ftronger, by adding an ounce more fenna, or two drams 
ol jalap. 

Take fenna tv.o ounces ; infufe it in a pint of boil¬ 
ing water two hours, with three drams of fah of 
tartar ; pour off, and diflolve in it four ounces 
of Glauber’s falts, and two or three of cream of 
tartar. 

This laft phyfic is cooling, eafy, and quick in its 
operation; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory 
cafes to any other purge, as it pall'cs into the blood, 
and operates a!fo by urine. 

When horfes lofe their appetite after purging, it is 
neceffary to give them a warm flomach-drink made of 
an iufufion of camomile flowers, anifeeds, and faffron: 
or the cordial-ball may be given for that purpofe. 

Should the purging continue too long, give an ounce 
of diafcorditim in an Engliffi pint of Port-wine; and 
repeat it once in 12 hours, if the purging continues. 

Plenty of gum-arabic water lhould alfo be given; and 
in cafe of violent gripes, fat broth glyfters or tripe li¬ 
quor lhould be often thrown up, with 100 drops of 
laudanum in each. 

The Arabic folution may be thus prepared. 

Take of gum-arabic and tragacanth of each four 
ounces, juniper-berries and carraway-feeds of 
each an ounce, cloves bruifed half an ounce; fim- 
mer gently in a gallon of water till the gums are 
diffolved : give a quart at a time in half a pail of 
water ; but if he will not take it freely this way, 
give it him often in a horn. 

When a purge does not work, but makes the horfe 
fweli and refufe his food and water, which is fometimes 
the effedtof bad drugs or catching cold, warm diuretics 
are the only remedy ; of which the following are re¬ 
commended. 

Take a pint of white wine, nitre one ounce; mix 
with it a dram of camphire, diffolved in a little 
redlified fpirit of wine; then add two drams of 
oil of juniper, and the fame quantity of unredti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of honey or 
fyrup of marlhmallows. 

When a horfe fwells with much phyfic, do not fuf- 
fer hint to be rode about till he has fome vent; but 
rather lead him gently in hand till fome evacuation is 
obtained. 

As it is obferved, that horfes more willingly take 
fweet and palatable things than thofe that are bitter 
and of an ill tafte, care fhould be taken that the latter 
be given in balls, and that their drinks be always con¬ 
trived to be as little naufeous as poffible, and fweetened 
either with honey or liquorice. Thofe that are pre¬ 
pared with grofs powders are by no means fo agreeable 
to a horfe as thofe made by infnfion ; as the former of¬ 
ten clam the mouth, irritate the membranes about the 
palate and throat, and frequently occafion the cough 
they are intended to prevent. 

Balls ffjould be of an oval fhape, and not exceed the 

fize 
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Clyftera. fize of a pullet’s egg : when the dofe islarger, it Ihotild 

- -- be divided into two ; and they fliould be dipt in oil, 

to mike them flip down the eafier. 

Tne follo wing cathartic balls are recommended by 
* Stable Mr Taplin* ; me ingredients of which are differently 
Direaory, proportioned, f> as to fuit different circumflanccs in 
p-3<>- reipedt to flrength, age, fize, and conitinuion. 

1. So:o orine aloes one ounce ; India rhubarb two 
drachms ; jalap and cream of tartar each one 
drachm ; ginger (in po-vder) two fcruples: eflen- 
tial o I of cloves and anifeed each twenty drops; 
fyrup of ouckthorn a fuihcieut quantity to form 
the balls. 

2. Socotorine aloes ten dra ns; rhubarb, jalap, 
and ginger, eacii two drams ; cream of tartar 
three drams, and fyrup of buckthorn to make 
the ball. 

J.B arbadoes aloes nine drams ; jalap, Caflile foap, 
and cream of tartar, ot each t.vo drains ; dia- 
grydi tin a id ginger (in powder) each a dram ; 
fyrup of buckthorn fuihcieut to make the ball. 

4. Barbadoes aloes ten drams; Cattile foap and 
jalap (in po .vder) or each half an ounce ; cream 
of tartar and ginger each two drams ; oil of 
anifeed forty drops; of cloves twenty drops ; 
which form into a ball with fyrup of rofes or 
buckthorn. 

t, Fro , m Sect. IV. Of Cly tiers f. 

Obfervati - Clysters adminiftcred to horfes, are of greater 
ear,p. 487. importance i n relieving them from many acute com¬ 
plaints, than is generally imagined ; an., it were to be 
withed, that, in place of the more expenfive cordial 
drenches, 8cc. which are but too frequently given in 
mod of thefe cafes, a limple clyfter of warm water, or 
thin water-gruel, were fubdituted in their Head ; tne 
latter proving of great benefit, whilfl the former too 
frequently prove hurtful. 

Clyders ferve not only to evacuate the contents of 
theinteftines, bur alfo to convey very powerful medi¬ 
cines into the fyftem, when perhaps it is not practi¬ 
cable to do it by the mouth : for although they are 
only conveyed into the larger intedines, and perhaps 
hardly penetrate into the fmaller ; dill they are ex¬ 
tremely ufeful,by fomenting as it were the latter, and 
at the fame time by foftening the hardened excrement 
that is accumulated in the former, a id rendering it fo 
foft as to be expelled out of the body, by which flatu¬ 
lencies or other offending matters that may be pent 
up in them are likewife expelled. Befides, by their 
warmnefs and relaxing powers, they ad as a fomenta¬ 
tion to the bowels; hence they may be of conlider- 
able fervice in removing fpafmodic conductions in the 
bowels, carrying off flatulencies, and in preventing in- 
flanimition in the intedines, &c. ; or, by conveying 
opiates to the parts affeded, give fpeedy relief in cho- 
lics, &c. &c. 

The ufe of emollient clyfters in fevers are co'-fider- 
able. They ad by revulfion, and relieve the head when 
too much affeded. Belides, by throwing in a quanti¬ 
ty of diluting liquor into the intedines, it not only re¬ 
laxes and cleanfes them, but they maybe faid to coo! the 
body in general; at the fame time, a confiderable por¬ 
tion of the liquid is abfmbed and conveyed into the 
mafs of blood, by which means it is diluted; and, in 


particular complaints in the bowels, clyders giveal- Clyfters. 
mod immediate relief, as the remedies, when judici- 1 ^ 

oufly preferibed, pafs immediately to the parts afftdi¬ 
ed, with little or no alteration from the powers of 
the body. 

Nor is the ufe of clyders confined to medicines only; 
food and nourilhmeiu may be conveyed into the fy- 
dem in this way, when a horfe is unable to fwallow 
any thing by the mouth. Horfc-s have frequently 
been fupported for feveral days together by nourifhing 
clyders, made of thick water-gruel, during violent in¬ 
flammations or tumors in the throat, till fuch time as 
they have been difeufled or fuppurated. 

Nor will thefe effedts appear flrange to thofe who 
have an acquaintance with the anatomical ftrudture of 
the body. For the fake of thofe who have not, it may 
juft be fufitcient to obferve, that certain vdlels called 
latfleals, whofe mouths open into the inner cavity of 
the inteftines, abforb or drink up the chyle or nouriih- 
ment that is produced from the food, and convey it 
into the mafs of blood. The fame procefs takes place 
when nourilhment is conveyed into the inteflines by 
the anus or fundament : only the food requires to be 
fo far prepared, broken down and diluted with water, 
as to render it fit to be abforbed by the veflels mention¬ 
ed above. 

In adminiftering clyders, it ought always to be ob- 
fervtd, that the contents of the clyder be neither 
too hot nor too cold, as either of thefe extremes 
will furprife the horfe, and caufe him to ejedt or 
tlijow it out before it has had time ro have any ef- 
fedt. Previous to introducing the clyder-pipe, the 
operator, after anointing his hand and arm with, oil, 
butter, or hog’s lard (obferving, at the fame time, 
that the nails of bis fingers art fhort), may introduce 
it into the rectum, and draw out the hardened dung 
gradually. This operation, in farriery, is termed back- 
racking-, and becomes the more neceflary, as it fre¬ 
quently happens that great quantities of hardened 
dung is, in fome cafes, colledted in theredtum, and 
which the horfe cannot void ealily without aflidance 
of this kind. 

The compofition of clyders Ihould be extremely 
Ample ; on that-account they will be ealily prepared, 
and as ealily adtuinidered, provided the operator is 
furniflied with a fuitable indrument for the purpofe. 

The generality of clyder-pipes that are uft-d, are 
by far too (mail and too ftiort : although it may 
appear a kind of paradox, yet it is a fadt, that a 
clyder-pipe of a larger fize than the ordinary ones, 
and of a proper rhicknefs, is much eafier introduced 
into the anus than one that is confiderably fmaller. 

It is likewife obvious, that when the pipe is too Ihorr, 
it renders clyders of no ufe, becaufe it cannot convey 
the clylters fa far up into the intedines as is neceflary 
for them to be retained ; a fmall (hort pipe of fix or 
eight inches long, is not capable of conveying the in- 
jedtion to the end of the redtum. which, in a horfe of 
a middling fize, is about 16 or 18 inches long. 

But farther, after the hardened dung is taken out 
of the redtum by the operation aboveinemioned, the 
bladder being diflended and full of urine, it cannot ex¬ 
ert its contradliug powder immediately, fo as to expel 
its con ents ; it therefore prefles tip the empty reft nn, 
and forms as it were a kind <-.f tumor in it: i: the e. 
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Clyfters. is too fliort, it cannot reach beyond this rifing in the 
—“ v rectum, which forms-as it were a declivity hack to¬ 

wards the anus ; and hence the liquor regurgitates or 
flows back at the anus as loon as it is difcliarged from 
the pipe. 

The l'mal’nefs of the bag or bladder, which is gene¬ 
rally proportioned to that of the pipe, is another 
very material objection to thefe inftruments, as it fel- 
dom contains one quart of liquid ; from which cir- 
cumltance, very little benefit can be derived from the 
ufe of them in fuclt large inteftines as thofe of a horfe. 
Doctor Bracken, in his fir ft volume, page 203. has a 
very judicious remarkon the ufe of clylters. He oh- 
ferves, that <e the colon of a horfe feems to be three 
guts, by reafon of the two necks of about half a yard 
each, is drawn up into many cells or purfes by means 
of two ligaments, one of which runs along the upper 
and the other the under fide of it, which, with the af- 
iiftance of a valve or flap at its beginning, hinder the 
excrements either from returning back into the fmall 
guts, or falling too foon downwards, before the chyle 
or milky fubflance prepared from the food be fent in¬ 
to its proper vefiels. And, indeed, the caecum or 
blind gut, which is the fir ft of the three larger guts, 
feems to be fo contrived in the manner of a valve, to 
hinder the aliment and chyle from palling too foon into 
tile colon ; for, if the aliment and chyle were not in fonie 
aneafure hindered in their paffage through thefe large 
guts, the body could not be fufficiently fupplied with 
nourilhment. The firft of thefe colons is about a yard 
and a half in length, the fecond about a yard, and the 
third, or that part which joins the refhitn or arfe-gut, 
near fix yards in length ; fo that the colon of a horfe 
14 hands high, may be faid to be nearly eight yards 
and a half long ; and, from it, along the retftum or 
firaighr gut to the anus, where the excrements are 
difeharged, is not above half a yard ; fothat it is plain, 
clylters operate moftly in the colon ; though 1 muft 
fay they are given in too fmall quantities ; for what 
lignifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine yards long, 
and four or five inches diameter, in a natural ftate ; 
but in the colic, it is fo diftended with flatulencies, 
that its diameter exceeds feven or eight inches, as I 
have frequently obferved in thofe dying of that di- 
llemper.” 

Large fyringes are frequently ufed for the purpofe 
of giving clyfters ; but of all the inftruments ever 
invented, they feern the moll improper for horfes. 
The fhortnefs and fmallnefs of their ivory pipes, 
are not only a material objection againft the ufe 
of them, but they are apt to tear and wound the gut j 
for if a horfe fhould prove reftlefs, either from pain, 
as in cafes of the gripes, or from vicioufnefs, the fy- 
ringe and pipe being quite inflexible, in the ftruggle 
to throw up the inje&ion the gut may be wounded 
or hurt, by which a difeharge of blood and other bad 
cotifequences may follow. But although there was 
not the leaf! chance of their hurting the horfe or 
wounding the gut, yet the force with which they 
throw up the liquor, always caufes a furprife, of courfe 
a refiftance, attended with a vigorous effort to throw 
it out ; which indeed frequently happens before the 
pipe of the fyringe is withdrawn, and frequently upon 
the operator. 

The moll proper inftrument for the giving of cly¬ 


fters, is a fimple bag or ox-bladder, which will hold Clyftera. 
twm or three quarts, tied to the end of a wooden pipe v— 
about 14 or 15 inches long, one inch and a half dia¬ 
meter where the bag is tied, and of a gradual taper 
to the extremity, where the thicknefs fhould fuddenly 
increafe, and be rounded off at the point, and made 
as fmcoth as poffible ; the perforation or hole through 
the pipe may be made fufficiently large, fo as to ad¬ 
mit the end of a common funnel, for pouring in the 
liquor into the bag. By the flexibility of the blad¬ 
der at the end of this inftrument, no danger can hap- 
happen to the horfe ; the clyfter is conveyed fo far up 
into the inteftines that it will be retained ; it caufes no 
furprife (providing the liquor be neither too hot nor 
too cold, but milk warm), as no other force is requir¬ 
ed to throw it up than the holding the bag a little 
higher than the level of the pipe ; by which means 
the liquor flows gently into the gut, without any fur- 
prife to the horfe. After ufing the bag, it may be 
blown full of wind, a cork put into the pipe, and hung 
up in fonie dry place to prevent it from rotting ; by 
which means it will laft a confiderable time. 

Clyfters are diftinguiflred by different names, which 
denote the quality of the ingredients of which they 
are compofed, as emollient, laxative, diuretic, ano¬ 
dyne, &c. As the more general ufe of clyfters, in 
the pradlice of farriery, wmuld be attended with the 
rnofl falutary effetfts, efpecia-ljy in acute difeafes, w here 
the fpeedieft afliftance is neceffary, we fhsll here fub- 
join fome forms of recipes for compoiing them, toge¬ 
ther with the cafes in which they may be admi-niftered 
with advantage. 

1. Emollient clyfler. Two or three quarts of thill 
water-gruel, falad oil and-coa-rfe fugar, of each 
fix ounces. Diilolve the fugar-in the water-grucl, 
then add the-falad oil—Give it milk warm. 

2. Laxative cly[per. Two or three quarts of tfcin 
Water-gruel, Glauber’s falts- eight ounces, falad 
oil fix ounces.' 

When Glauber’s falts are not at hand, common fait 
may be ufed in its head. 

A great variety of recipes might be added for ma¬ 
king clyfters,. compofed of the infufion of different 
herbs, feeds, &c. But the above ingredients are always- 
eafilygot; and they will be found to anfwer all the 
intentions required under this head, which is to foftea 
the hardened excrements, to lubricate the inteftines, 
and, by exciting a gentle ftimulus, promote a free dif¬ 
eharge of their contents; which, w'hen once obtained, 
feldom fails of giving relief in inflammatory cafes, 

Ipafms, &c. 

3. Purging clyfler. Infufe two ounces of fenna in 
two quarts of boiling water ; drain it off; then 
add lyrup of buckthorn and common oil, of each 
four ounces. 

This clyfter will operate more brifkly than the for¬ 
mer, and, on that account, may be preferred when an 
immediate or fpeedy difeharge is neceflary. 

4. Anodyne clyfler. The jelly of hat ch, or infufion 
of lintfeed, one pint; liquid laudanum, one ounce 
or about two table fpoonfuls. 

When there is reafon to apprehend inflammation in 
the bowels, opium may be given in place of laudanum, 
from 20 to 30 grains, in proportion to the urgency of 
the fymptoms; it ought to be well triturated or rub¬ 
bed 
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Clyfters. bed in a mortar, with a little of the liquid, till it has 

-----thoroughly diffolved. The fmallnefs of the quantity 

of liquid here recommended, gives it the better chance 
of being the longer retained, as the good eifedts to be 
derived from the opium depend entirely on this cir- 
cumdance. This clylter is proper to be given in vio¬ 
lent gripings, attended with purging, in order to blunt 
the Qiarpnefs of the corroding humours, and to allay 
the pain ufually attending in fitch eafes. The ftareh 
will infome meafure fupply the deficiency of the natu¬ 
ral mucus, or covering of the intcdincs, which has 
been carried off by violent purging. Ic may be re¬ 
peated, if the fymptoms continue violent, only dimi- 
nilhing the quantity of laudanum or of the opium. s 

5. Nourijhi/igcl/fter. Thick water-gruel three quarts. 

When clyfkrs of this kind are fonud necdtary, they 

may be given four or five times in the day, according 
as circumdaances may require ; they are of coniidcrable 
fervice in.cafes where the liorfe cannot eat diffidently 
ta fup port him., or fwallow any thing, from inflamma¬ 
tion of the throat, jaws, &c. or in convuliions, attend¬ 
ed with a locked jaw, &c. 

6. Diuretic clyjler. Venice turpentine two ounces ; 
Caftile foap one ounce. Diflblve the foap in 
two. quarts of warm'water ; then add the turpen¬ 
tine, after it lias been well beat,up with the yolks 
of two eggs. 

This diuretic cjyfler is of great: n£e in the Aran- 
gury, and obdroefions in the urinary, paffages ; and 
as it is immediately applied to the parts affected, itfel- 
dom fails, of giving relief,, and has a: modi better effedt 
when pre(bribed in this manner than* whenr given by 
the month : by this lad way it mixes with the whole 
rrcafs of fluids,, and may loft aeanfiderable portion of 
ins diuretic quality before it reaches, the kindeys ; but, 
by 1 being adtjrinifbKreddn the form, of a clyfler, it is 
readily abforbed' by. the neighbouring veifels, and pro¬ 
motes a free difeharge of urine. 

Ic would be lieedlefs. to add mare forms of clydcrs, 
as thofe abovenientioned will anfwer mod cafes, with¬ 
out any material: alteration, but what, may be ealily 
fupplied by the judicious, practitioner. 

There area, vasrintyof cafes where dyfters may 
bo adminiftered with great fuecefs, befides thofe al¬ 
ready' hinted at ; asim inflammatory fevers, fpafmodic 
cotrfkictions, and cholbkyi complaints in the bowels j 
imrefcent coughs,.apoplexy;, e-onvulfions, paralytic com¬ 
plaints, or fwelling-of tire belly whether front-air pent 
up in the bowels or from: hardened excrements ; in 
cafes-where horfes are. troubled with worms, as the 
a fear idfes. which lodge, in the- lower- parts of the in- 
tedines, or when bout-wonns are obferv-ed fticking in 
the' anus, or voided, with the-dung : in very codive 
habits, before laxative or opening medicines are given 
by the mouth ; in wounds, which pejnetrate deep into 
the mufcular or tendinous parts, or in the belly, &e. 
in inflammations of the eyes, or when.the head feems 
particularly affected ; iti: inflammatory fwelliags on 
any part of the body, when a horfe cannot fwallow 
any food, See. whether it proceeds from fpafm in the 
mufcleS' of the throat, inflammations, or fwellings-. 
Clyfters compofed of mucilaginous fubdances,as ftareh, 
lintfeed, &c. areof great benefit in,violent diarrhoeas 
or loofenefs, whether it proceeds from a natural dif- 
cfcarge, or from too ftrong purging medicines. 
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It ought always to be remembered, that clyfters Rowtkand 
lhould. be repeated frequently, till fucli time as the _ Setoua. 
diforder for which they are given is either removed v ' 
or greatly abated. This injunction may be the more 
readily complied with, as the adminidering clydcrs 
to horfes is not attended either with much trouble or 
difturban.ee to them. 

Sect. V. Rowel and Setons.* * y rom fa 

1. Rowels for horfes, anfwer the fame purpofe as ^ ame ’ 
iffiies in the human body. The method of introducing 
them is by making an inciffon through the Ikin, about 
three-eighths of an inch long, and then feparating the 
Ikin from the flefli with the finger, or with a blunt 
horn, all round the orifice, as far as the finger will ea- 
fdy reach ; then introducing a piece of leather, very 
thin, fliaped round, about the fize of a crown piece, 
having a large round hole in the middle of it. Previ¬ 
ous to introducing the leather, it lhould be covered 
with lint or tow, and dipped into fome digeftive oint¬ 
ment ; a pledget of tow, clipped in the fame ointment, 
lhould likewifc be put into the orifice, in order to keep 
out the cold air : the parts around it foon fwell, which 
is.followed with a plentiful difeharge, from the orifice, 
of yellow ferum or lymph ; and, in two or three days 
at-mod, the difeharge turns into thick giofs white 
matter : the rowel is then faicl to fuppurate. 

Thtle artificial vents adt by revulfion or derivation ; 
and hence they become of great life in many cafes, as 
they empty the furrounding velfcls by a regular flow 
difeharge of their contents, and are even of great fer- 
vice when there is a redundancy or fulnefs of humours 
in general, which may require a gradual difeharge, in 
preference to greater evacuations by purging medi¬ 
cines, &c. Rowels fhould be placed (especially in 
fome particular cafes) a® near the affected part as pof- 
fible ; and, at all times, they ought to Iiave a depending 
orifice, in order to admit of a free difeharge of the 
matter that may be contained in them. 

The parts where they ought to be inferred, and 
where they are found to anfwer bed, are'the belly, in, 
fide of the thighs, the bread, and ontfide of the ffioul- 
riers and hips ; they are fometimes, but very injudici- 
oufiy, put in between the jaw-bones under the root of 
the tongue, where they never come to a proper fuppu- 
ration, on account of the conftant motion of the parts 
in eating, See. neither do they anfwer any good pur, 
pofe from being placed in-that flotation. In fome dif- 
orders it is- found neceffary to put in feveral of them 
at once, in order to make a fudden revulfion from the 
parts affe&ed : but this lhould be determined by the 
horfe’s age, drength, and circumftances that require 
them. 

But though rowels are found very beneficial in 
fome cafes, yet, like a number of other operations 
common to horfes, they fometimes, by the improper 
ufe of them, become hurtful to the conditution j and, 
in fome difeafes, they frequently, inftead of fuppura- 
tin>g, turn gangrenous. Thus, in violent fevers, 
where rhey arc frequently very improperly appli¬ 
ed, they never fuppurate properly : whether this 
proceeds from the quicknefs of the pulfe, together 
with the violent rapidity with which the fluids in 
general are then carried through the veffels, or front- 
the violent agitation in which the whole fyffem is 

thrown. 
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Rowels ani thrown, it is difficult to determine ; but experience con- 
Sctons. firms the obfcrvation, when properly attended to. In 
v ' Rich cafes, the fiurrounding parts where the rowel is 
placed, fclJom or never fwtll (as in the ordinary 
tourfe, when they fuppurate -properly), but appear 
dry, or much in the fame flate as w hen they were firft 
put in ; there is little or no difcharge from-the orifice ; 
and the little that does come is thin, ichorous, and 
bloody. In fuch cafes, they ought to be taken out im¬ 
mediately, and the parts well fomented with a Rrong 
infulion of camomile, or an emollient poultice applied, 
if it can be properly-fixed, and frequently repeated ; 
at intervals, the parts ought likewifc to be battled with 
ardent fpirits, as that of wine, turpentine, &c. covering 
the parts from the external air ; and provided there is 
no fever at. the time, two or three ounces of Peruvian 
bark may be given through the day, either made into 
balls or-given in a liquid ; and this continued till the 
threatening fymptoms are removed. 

Ro wels are of g^eat ufe in carrying off rheums or 
■ deductions from the eyes ; in great fwellings of the 
glands, &c. about the throat and jaws, which threaten 
. a fi ffocation ; or when the head feems particularly 
affected, as in the vertigo or flaggers, apoplexy, &c. 
&c. ; in recent lamer.efs ; fwellings of the legs and 
heels, attended with adifehargeof thin ichorous mat¬ 
ter, &c. ; in large and fudden fwellings in any part of 
the body ; or when extravafations of the fluids have 
taken place, from blows, brnifes, &c. or when a horfe 
has had a levere fall, &c. and in a variety of other 
cafes, which will occur to the judicious practitioner. 

•2. Setons are of great ufe in carrying off matter 
from deep feated tumours or abfeeffes in different parts 
of the body. They ought all times to be ufed in 
preference to making deep incifions into the mufcular 
parts, which not only disfigure horfes, but fuch deep 
incifions are very difficult to heal up in them, on 
account of the fituation of fome of thefe tumours, and 
the horizontal pofition of the body, which is unfa¬ 
vourable in many cafes for procuring a depending 
opening in order to carry off the matter, as in tumors 
n the back, withers, and upper part of the neck im¬ 
mediately behind the ears, which are very common. 
Bsfules the horizontal pofition of the body, the natu¬ 
ral reffleffnefs and impatience of horfes renders it im¬ 
practicable to fix proper bandages on thofe elevated 
parts ; the fituation of them likewife will not admit of 
proper drefliugs being fixed on them with any degree 
of-certainty of their remaining for any length of time ; 
by which means the openings made into fuch tumors 
or abfeeffes are frequently left bare, and expofed to the 
cold air, &c. : hence fuch openings degenerate into 
very foul ulcers, and produce a great deal of proud 
flefh, and which require to be repeatedly cut away 
with the knife, as the ftrongeft cauftics that can be 
applied are not fufficient -to keep it under. 

.Setons arc introduced by long, thin, (harp-pointed 
inflrumentS'Or needles, (haped like a dart at the point, 
and having at the other extremity an eye to receive 
the end of the cord, which is to be left in the tumor. 
The fizeof the inftrument may be determined by that 
of the tumor, and the thicknefs of the cord which is 
to follow it, and which at all times ought to be fmaller 
than the perforation made by the point of the needle. 
Every practitioner in farriery fhottld always have a 


number of thefe needles by him, of different fizes, Alterative 
that is, from 6 to 1401- 15 inches long, a little bended Medicine 
on the flat or under fide. The following is the me- ' * ' 

thod of applying them in cafes of tumors, &c. When 
the matter is found to fluctuate in the tumor, the 
needle, armed with a cord at the other end, is to be 
introduced at the upper part ot it, and the lharp point 
of the imnument directed to, and brought out at the 
under or lovvermofl part of the tumor, including the 
whole length of it ; or, if needful, through the lound 
mufcular flefh on the tinder part, in order to make a 
depending orifice for the matter to run freely off ; the 
cord fhould be dipped in fome digeflive ointment, 
and then tied together at both ends with a thread, in . 
order to prevent its flipping out. But if, from the 
length ot the perforation, the cord fhould not admit 
of being tied together at the ends, a fmall button of 
wood, or fome fuch fubflance, may be fixed at each 
end ; only, from this circumftance, the cord will re¬ 
quire, when fhifted, occalionally to be drawn upwards 
and downwards; whereas, when the ends of it are 
tied together, it forms a circle, and may always be 
fhifted downwards to the lower orifice. When the mat¬ 
ter in the tumor appears to be wholly difeharged or 
dried up, and no thicknefs appearing but where the 
cord is, it may then be cut out, and the orifices buf¬ 
fered to heal up. 

When the needle for introducing the feton is to 
pafs near any large blood-veffels or nerves ; in order 
to prevent the chance of their being wounded, it may 
be concealed in a canula or cafe, open at both ends ; 
and after an opening is made at the upper part of the 
tumor fufficient to admit the needle with its cafe, it 
may then be directed with fafety to pafs the blood- 
veflels, &c. it may then be puffied forward through the 
canula and the oppofite fide of the tumor, and hav¬ 
ing only the common teguments to perforate, all danger 
will be avoided. 

Sect. VI. Of Alterative Medicines. 

By alteratives, or altering medicines, are to be un- 
derllood fuch as, having no immediate fenfible opera¬ 
tion, gradually gain upon the conflitution, by changing 
the humours or juices from a flate of diftemptrature 
to health. This intention in fome cafes may perhaps 
be effected by correcting the acrimony of the juices, 
and accelerating the blood’s motion ; and in others by 
attenuating or breaking its particles, and dividing 
thofe cohefions which obflruCt the capillaries or finer 
veffds, and fo promote the duefecretions of the various 
fluids. It is certain, that many have but an indifferent 
opinion of a medicine that does not operate externally, 
and gratify their fenEs with a quantity of imagined 
humours ejected from the body : Uu let Rich people re¬ 
member, that there are good humours as well as bad 
which are thrown off together ; that no evacuating n-ie>- 
dicine has a power of feleCting or feparating the bad 
from the good ; and confequently that they are thrown 
out only in a proportionate quantity. Thcie few hints 
maybe fufficient to convince the judicious reader of the 
great advantages arifing from alteratives, and the pre¬ 
ference due to them in moft cafes over purgatives ; un- 
lefs it could be proved, as already mentioned, that the 
latter could cull out and fep-nate front the blood the 
bad humours folely, leaving the good behind ; but 
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Alterative this feledive power has long been juftly exploded as 
Medicines ridiculous and uncertain 5 finqe it is plain, that all kinds 
■' v ^‘of purging medicines differ only in degree of ftrength, 
andnperate no otherwife upon different humours than 
as they ftimulate more or lefs. 

We (hall therefore take this opportunity of recom¬ 
mending fome alterative medicines which are nut fo 
generally known as they ought to be; and that too on 
the furelt grounds, a proper experience of their good 
effects in repeated trials. The firft, then, is nitre or 
purified fak-petre; which has long been in great etteem, 
and perhaps is more to be depended on in all inflamma¬ 
tory fevers than any other medicine whatever: but be- 
fides this extenfive power of allaying inflammatory dif- 
orders, it is now offered as an alterative remedy, .taken 
in proper quantities for forfeits, molten greafe, hide¬ 
bound, greafe-heels, &c„ And as it bas,been known 
to focceed even in the cure of the farcy ; what other 
dillempers in horfes, ariling from vitiated fluids, may 
•it not be tried on, with a ftrong probability of foc- 
cefs ? This great advantage will arife from the ufe of 
this medicine over moft others, that, as its operation 
is chiefly by urine, it requires no confinement or cloath- 
ing.j but the horfe may be worked moderately through¬ 
out the whole courfe. This medicine has been found 
equally efficacious (by many trials made in one of our 
hofpitals) in correcting the acrimony of the juices, and 
difpofingthe moftobftinate and inveterate fores to heal 
up; and hence prohably it came recommended as an 
alterative to our horfes. 

The quantity of nitre given at a time fiiauld be from •. 
two to three ounces a-daylet it be finely powdered, 

• and thenmix with it bylittleata time as muchhoney as 
will form it into a ball: give it every morning faffing 
, for a month ; or it may be given at fijrft for a fortnight 
only, intermitting a fortnight, and then repeat it. If 
it be obferved that the horfe dhows an uneaffnefs at the 
ftomach after taking it, a horn or two of any liquor 
fhould be given after it, or it may be diflblyed at firff 
in,his water, or mixed with his corn ; though the ball, 
where it agrees, is the eafleff method of giving. ^ 

When horfes take drinks with great reluCtanee, pow¬ 
ders muff be given in their feeds : thus.crude antimony, 
orJiver of antimony finely powdered, may be given to 
the quantity of half an ounce, night and morning; but 
in all forfeits, gum guaiacum mixed with antimony is 
found more efficacious.v Thus, 

Take of crude antimony finely powdered, or, where 
it can be afforded, cinnabar of antimony, and gum 
guaiacum, of each a pound : mix together with 
an oily peftle to prevent the gum’s caking : divide 
the whole into 32 dofes, viz. an ounce each dofe : 
let one be given every day in the evening-feed. 

Or, Take of cinnabar of antimony, gum guaiacum, 
and Caftile or. Venice foap,.of each half a. pound ; 
fait of tartar, four ounces : beat them up into a. 
mafs, and give, an ounce every day.,To thefe may 
be added very advanrageouily. ajt ounce and. an 
half of camphor. 

Aithiops mineral, given to the quantity of half an , 
ounce a-day, is a very good fweeteuer and correCtor.of . 
the blood and juices j but it has been obferved, after . 
having been taken a week or ten days,, to make fome 
horfesjlabber, and unable to chew their hay and oats j . 


and the fame fymptoms have arifen, where only two Colds, 
drams of crude mercury has been given, and continued s v 
about the fame fpace of time. 

. Diet-drinks —1. A decodion of logwood, prepared 
like that of guaiacum, is alfo fuccefsfully given infur- 
feits. 

2. Lime-water prepared with (havings of faflafras 
and liquorice, is a good diet-drink to fweeten and cor- 
red a horfe’s blood ; and may be given with the nitre- 
balls for that pnrpofe. 

3. Tar-water alfo, may in many cafes be well worth 
trial: but let it be remembered, that all medicines of 
this kind (hould be continued a confiderable time in-, 
obffinate cafes. 

Sect. VII. Of Colds. 

By taking cold, we mean that the pores and outlets 
of thefltin (which in a natural healthy ftate of body 
are continually breathing out a fine fluid, like the (team, 
srifing from hot water, or fmoke from fire) are fo far 
(hut up, that thefe fleams, or perfpirable matter, not 
having a free paflage through them,.are hindered from- 
going offin the ufualmanner; thcconfequenceofwhich 
is, their recoiling on the blood, vitiating its quality, 
overfilling, the veffels, and affeding the head, glands or 
kernels of the .neck, and, throat, the lungs, and other 
principal parts.-. 

To enumerate the'various caufcs of colds would be 
endlefs : the moff ufual are, riding horfes till they are 
hot, and fiiffeifing them to ftand in that condition where 
the air is.cold and piercing ; removing a horfe from a 
hot liable to a cold one, and too fuddenly changing his 

- cloathipg ; whence it is that horfes often catch foch fe- 
•vere polds after, they come out of dealers hands, and by 

not being carefully rubbed .down when they come in 
hot off journies. _ 

•0 Where there is a conftant attention-and care, the 
.effeds of cold are not only foon difeovered, but an 
obfervation may be very early made to what part it 
, more immediately dir.eds its attack. For inftance, if 
the nervous fyftem be the moft irritable, the affection, 
is quickly perceived in the eyes ; if the glandular, upon 
the neck, throat, under the ears, or in the head : or 
if more particularly the fyftem of circulation has been 
affeded, the confequences are foon apparent upon the 
lungs : and will be exerted more or lefs-in a cough, 
or difficulty of breathing, according to the feverity of 
. attack, ffroni the repulfion of perfpirable matter, and 
. its- confequent ; abforptioiv into the circulation. As 
foon as the horfe is in this ftate, -a fymptomati.c fever 
attends ; which is to be underftood as no more than a 
.degt-ee>of febrile heat or irritability dependant on the 
original, caufe, which gradually ceafes as the. primary 
difeafe is found to decline. , 

- From an affedion.of the different parts above fpeej- 
: .fled, various diforders enfoe, which are treated of under 
.their proper heads. Here we have only, to conlider 
.that kind of cold .fixed.on the lungs, which produces 

cough ; and which, if.taken in its firft ftage, generally 
.yield's to very Ample remedies. 

As foon as the attack lias been obferved, bleeding 
fhould be inftantly performed, according to fymptoms,i 
fize, ftate, and condition ; and the blood preferved a 
few hours, to afeertain its ftate : if ljyid or black, 

with 
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Colds, with a coat offize upon its furface, ihere is no doubt 
V-_v - Q f j ts anc [ 0 f t jj e obftrufied circulation of 

that fluid through the finer veffcls of the lungs. In 
three or four hours after bleeding, gi\e a malh prepa¬ 
red as follows : 

Take of bran and.oats, equal parts. Pcur on boil, 
ing water a fuflicient quantity: then fiir in anifeed 
and liquorice powders, each one ounce; honey, 
four ounces. In two hours after the maflr give a 
gallon or fix quarts of foft water moderately warm, 
in which lias been dilfolved two ounces of nitre. 

Thefe inaflies Mr Taplin dire&s to be “ continued 
every night and morning, giving a moderate feed of 
dry oats in the middle of the day, good fweet hay in 
fmall quantities, and the fame proportion of nitre to be 
repeated in the water after each math. To thefe muff 
be added the neceflary regulations, of good dreffing 
and gentle exercife, which in general foon effeft the 
6 ure of fuch colds as are counteracted upon the firfl 
attack.” 

To humour thofe who are not fatisfied without 
fome formal compofitions, the following may be ex¬ 
hibited when the fever does nut run high. 

Pefioral Horfe-balL Take of the frefli powders of 
anifeed, elecampane, carraway, liquorice, tur- 
merick, and flour of brimftoiie, each three ounces; 
juice of liquorice four ounces, diflolved in a fuffi- 
cient quantity of mountain ; faffron powdered half 
an ounce, falad-oil and honey half a pound, oil 
of anifeed one ounce; mix them together with 
wheat-flour enough to make them into a pafle. 

Or the following from Dr Bracken. 

Take anifeed, carraway feed, and greater carda¬ 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour 
of brimfione two ounces, turmerick in fine powder 
one ounce and a half, faffron two grains, Spanifh 
juice dilfolved in water two ounces, oil of anifeed 
half an ounce, liquorice powder one ounce and a 
half, wheat-flower a fufficient quantity to make 
into a fluff pafle by beating all the iffgredients 
well in a mortar. 

Thefe balls conitft of warm opening ingredients ; 
and, given in fmall quantities, about the fize of a pul¬ 
let's egg, will encourage a free perfpiration. 

■To a horfe loaded with flelli, a rowel may fometimes 
be neceflary, as may alfo a gentle purge or two to fome 
when the diftemper is gone off. 

■When the diforder has been neglefted, and made a 
rapid" progrefs, Ibould the cough be violent and con- 
ftant, the horfe very dull and refilling his food, and 
the fymptomatic fever run high, the blood will confe- 
quently prove as before deficribed. In this cafe the 
fymptams will not perhaps yield to the above plan fo 
foon as may be wifhed. It will therefore be neceflary 
to repeat the bleeding in two or three days at farthefl, 
according to eircumfiances. The maflies may at the 
fame time be altered to equal parts of malt and bran, 
fealded with boiling water; into which, when nearly 
cool, enough for the manger, fiir elecampane, anifeed 
and liquorice powders, each one ounce : this maflv to 
be repeated every night and morning : continuing alfo 
the noon-feed dry, and the nitre two ounces in the wa¬ 
ter, as before dire&ed. By a due attention to thefe 
meafures, relief will foon be obtained, and a cure ge¬ 
nerally effected in the courfc of a few days: Whereas, 
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by delay or negleft, a confirmed cough, afthma, bro- Fevers in 
ken-wind, or confumption, may be the confequerice. general.. 

Sect. VIII. Of Fevers in general. 

i. The fymptoms of a fever are, Great reftlefs- 
nefs ; the horfe langing from one end of his rack to 
the other ; his flanks beat ; his eyes are red and in¬ 
flamed ; his tongue parched and dry ; his breath is 
hot, and fmells firong; he lofes his appetite, and 
nibbles his hay, but does not chew it, and is fre¬ 
quently fmelling to the ground ; the whole body is 
hotter chan ordinary (though not parched, as in fome 
inflammatory diforders) ; he dungs often, little at a 
time, ufually bard, and in fmall bits ; lie fometimes 
Hales with difficulty, and his urine is high-coloured ; 
and he feems to thirft, but drinks little at a time and 
often ; his pulfe beats full and hard, to 50 ftrokes and 
upwards in a minute. 

The firft intention of cure is bleeding, to the quan¬ 
tity of two or three quarts, if the horfe is firong and in 
good condition : then give him a pint of the following 
drink, four times a-day ; or an ounce of nitre, mixed 
up into a ball with honey, may be given thrice a-day 
inftead of the drink, and walhed down with three or 
four horns of any fmall liquor. 

Take of baum, fage, and camomile-flowers, each a 
handful, liquorice-root fliced half an ounce, fait 
prunel or nitre three ounces ; infufe in two quarts 
of boiling water; when cold, fi rain off, andfqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three lemons, and 
fweeten with honey, 

As the chief ingredient to be depended on in this 
drink is the nitre, it may perhaps be as well given m 
water alone ; but as a horfe’s ftomach is foon palled, 
and he requires palatable medicines, the other ingre¬ 
dients may in that refpedt have their ufe. Soleyfel for 
ihis purpofe advifes two ounces of fait of tartar, and 
one of fal ammoniac, to be diflolved in two quarts of 
water, and mixed with a pail of common warer, add¬ 
ing a handful of bran or barley-flour to qualify the un- 
pleafant tafte : this may be given every day, and is a 
ufeful medicine. 

His diet fliould be fealded bran, given in fmall quan¬ 
tities ; which if he refufes, let him have dry bran 
fprinklcd with water : put a handful of pickled hay 
into the rack, which a horfe will often eat when he 
will touch nothing elfe ; his water need not be much 
warmed, but Ihould be given often and in fmall quan¬ 
tities : his cloathing fliould be moderate ; too much 
heat and weight on a horfe being improper in a fever, 
which fcarce ever goes off ill critical fweats (as thofe 
in the human body terminate), but by firong perfpi¬ 
ration. 

If in a day or two lie begins to eat his bran and 
pick a.little hay, this method with good nurfing will 
anfwer ; but if he refufes to feed, more blood Ihould 
be taken away, and the drinks continued; to which 
may be added two or three drams of faffron, avoiding 
at this time all hotter medicines.; the following gfyfter 
fliould be given, which may be repeated every day, 
efpecially if his dung is knotty or dry. 

Take two handfuls of marflimallows, and one of ca¬ 
momile flowers; fennel-feed an. ounce ; boil in 
three quarts of water to two; ffrain off, and add 

four 
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Fevers in four ounces of treacle, and a pint of linfecJ oil hide keeps open, and lie nr.-nds in iijs appetite j thefo Fever;, H 

general. or any common oil. arc certain figns of recovtiy. j>» iter j) 

v ' Two quarts of waier-grue ; l, fat broth, or pot-liquor, The various and irregular fyni|v>ms that attend this ' 
with the treacle and oil, will anfwer this purpofe; to flow fever, require great /kill to din fl iheciuv, and 
which may be added a handful of fait. Tilde forts of more knowledge of the fymptom:. of horhs difcaU:; 
gly/ters are more proper than thofe with purging in- than the generality of gentlemen are acquainted wiiJi. 
gradients. The experienced farrier fhould therefore be confulted 

The following opening drink is very effectual in and attended to, in regard to the fymptmus; but very 
thofe fevers ; and may be given every other day, when feldomastorhe application of the remedy, which is 
the glyfters fhould be omitted ; but the nitre-balls or generally above their comprehenfion i though it may 
drink may be continued, except on thofe days thefc be readily feledted, by duly attending to the obferva- 
are taken. tions here inculcated. 


Take of cream of tartar and Glauber's falts, each 
four ounces ; diffolve in barley-water, or any o- 
ther liquor : an ounce or two of lenitive elefluary 
may be added, or a dram or two of powder of ja¬ 
lap, to quicken the operation in fome horfes. 

Four ounces of Glauber's falts, or cream of tartar, 
with the fame quantity of lenitive ele&uary, may be 
given for the fame purpofe, if the former fhould not 
open the body fufhciently. 

In four or five days the horfe generally begins to 
pick his hay, and has a feCming relilh for food ; tho’ 
his flanks will heave pretty much for a fortnight : yet 
the temper of liis body and return of appetite Ihow, 
that nothing more is requifue to complete his reco¬ 
very than walking him abroad in the air, and allow¬ 
ing plenty of clean litter to reft him in the (table. 

This method of treating a fever is fimple, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of nature; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely preferable to the hot method. 

The intention here is to Jeffcn the quantity of blood, 
promote the fccretion of urine and perfpiration, and 
cool and dilute the fluids in general. 

2. There is another fort of feyer that horfes are fub- 
jedt to, of a more complicated and irregular nature 
than the former; which, if not properly treated, often 
proves fatal. 

The figns are, A flow fever, with languifhing, and 
great depreffions: the horfe is fometimes inwardly hot, 
and outwardly cold ; at other times hot all over, but 
not to any extreme ; his eyes look moift and languid : 
he has a continual moifture in his mouth, which is the 
reafon he feldom cares to drink, and when he does, it 
is but little at a time. He feeds but little, and leaves 
off as foon as he has eat a mouthful or two ; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, with an unpleafant 
gratingof his teeth ; his body is commonly open; his 
dung loft and moift, but feldom greafy ; his Haling is 
often irregular, fometimes little, at other times pro- 
fufe, feldom high-coloured, but rather pale, with little 
or no fediment. 

When a horfe’s appetite declines daily, till he refu- 
fes all meat, it is a bad fign. When the fever doth 
not diminilh, or keep at a Hand, but incrcafes, the 
cafe is then dangerous. But when it fenfibly abates, 
and his mouth grows drier, the grating of hisr teeth 
ceafes, his appetite mends, and he takes to lie down 
(which perhaps he has not done for a fortnight), : thefe 
are promifing figns. A horfe in thefe fevers always 
runs at the nofe, but not the kindly white difeharge, 
as in the breaking of a cold, but of a reddilh or greenifh 
dufky colour, and of a confidence like glue, and fticks 
like turpentine to the hair on the infide of the noftrils : 
If this turns to a gleet of clear thin water, the horfe’s 
Vol. VII. 
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Firft, then, a moderate quantity of blood, not ex¬ 
ceeding three pints, may be taken away, and repeated 
in proportion to his ftrength, fullncfs, inward forenefs, 
cough, or any tendency to inflammation. After this, 
the fever-drink firft abovementioned may be given, 
with the addition of an ounce of fnake-roor, and three 
drams of faffron and camphor diflolved firft in a little 
fpirit of wine ; the quantity of the nitre may be leffen-- 
ed, and thefe iitcreafed as the fymptoms indicate. 

The diet fhould be regular ; no oats given, but fcald- 
ed or raw bran fprinklcd; the beft flavoured hay fhould 
be given by handfuls, and often by band, as the horfe 
fometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking is fo abfolutely neceflary to dilute the 
blood, if the horfe refufes to drink freely of warm wa¬ 
ter or gruel, be mad be indulged with having the chill 
only taken offby ftanding in the liable : nor will any 
inconvenience enfue, but oftener an advantage; for the 
naufeous warmth of water, forced on horfes for a time, 
palls their ftomachs, and takes away their appetites, 
which the cold water generally reftores. 

Should the fever after this treatment increafe, the 
horfe feed little, ftale often, his urine being thin and 
pale, and his dung fometimes loofe, and at other times 
hard ; fhould the moifture in his mouth continue, his 
fkin being fometimes dry and at others moift, with his 
coat looking darting and furfeited : upon thefe irre¬ 
gular fymptoms, which denote great danger, give the 
following balls, or drink ; for in thefe cafes there is no 
time to be loft. 

Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and fnake-root, 
powdered, each two drams; faffron one dram, mi- 
thridate or Venice treacle half an ounce ; make 
into a ball with honey, which, fhould be given 
twice or thrice a-day, with two or three horns of 
an infufion of fnake-root fweetened with honey; 
to a pint and a half of which may be added half 
a pint of treacle-water or vinegar, which latter 
is a medicine of excellent ufe in all kinds of in¬ 
flammatory and putrid diforders, either external 
or internal. 

Should thefe balls not prove fuccefsful, add to each 
a dram of camphor, and, where it can be afforded, to 
a horfe of value, the fame quantity of caftor. Or the 
following drink may be fubftituted in their Head for 
fome days. 

Take contrayerva and fnake-root of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root one ounce, faffron two 
drams ; infufe in two quarts of boiling water clofe 
covered for two hours ; ftrain off, an add half a 
pint of diftilled vinegar, four ounces of fpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor is diffol- 
ved, and two ounces of mithridatc or Venice. 

Q, treacle ; 
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Fevers In treacle ; give a pint ofiliis drink every four, fix. 
General. or ei^lit hours. 

' v ’ Should the horfe becoftive, recourfe mud be had to 
glyfters, or the opening drink : ftiould he purge, cake 
care not to fupprefs it, if moderate ; but if, by con¬ 
tinuance, the horfe grows feeble, add diafcordium to 
his drinks, inftead of the mithridate ; if it increafes, 
give more potent remedies. 

Let it be remembered, that camphor is a very power¬ 
ful and cfiedtual medicine in thefe kinds of putrid fe¬ 
vers; being both aflive and attenuating, and particu¬ 
larly calculated to promote the fecretious of urine and 
perfpiration. 

Regard fiiould alfo be had to his flaling ; which if 
in too great quantities, fo as manifeftly to deprefs his 
fpirits, ihould be controlled by proper reilrigents, or 
by preparing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the 
Contrary, it happens that he is too remifs this way, and 
Hales io little as to occafion a fulnefs and f'svelling of 
the body and legs, recourfe may be had to the follow¬ 
ing drink : 

Take of fait prunella, or nitre, one ounce ; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each half an 
ounce: make into a ball with oil of amber. 

Give him two or three of thele balls, at proper in¬ 
tervals, with a decodtiou of marfh-mallows fweetened 
with honey. 

But if, notwithftanding the method vve have laid 
down a greenilh or reddilh gleet is difcharged from his 
noftrils, with a frequent fneezing ; if he continues to 
lofe his flefh, and becomes hide-bound; if he altoge¬ 
ther forlakesbis meat, and daily grows weaker ; if he 
fwells about the joints, and his eyes looked fixed and 
dead; if the kernels under his jaws fwell, and feel 
loofe : if his tail is railed, and quivers ; if his breath 
fmells ftrong, and a purging enfues with a difcharge 
of fetid dark^coloured matter ; his cafe may then be 
looked on as defperate, and all future attempts to fave 
him will be fruitlefs. 

The fignsofa horfe’s recovery are known by his hide 
keeping open, and hisfkin f eeling kindly ; his ears and 
feet will be of a moderate warmth, and his eyes brifk 
and lively; his nofe grows clean and dry ; his appetite 
mends, he lies down well, and both Hales and dungs 
regularly. 

Be careful not to overfeed him on his recovery : let 
his diet be light, feeds final 1, and increafed by degrees 
as he gets ftrength ; for, by overfeeding, horfes have 
frequent relapfes or great furfeits, which are always 
difficult of cure. 

If this fever Ihould be brought to intermit, or prove 
of the intermitting kind, immediately after the fit is 
over give an ounce of Jefuit’s bark, and repeat it every 
fix hours till the horfe has taken four or fix ounces : 
fhoul f eruptions or fwellings appear, they ought to be 
encouraged ; for they are good fympioms at the decline 
of a fever, denote a termination of the difiemper, and 
that no furrher medicines are wanted. 

The truereafons, perhaps, why fo many horfes mif- 
carry in fevers, are, that their matters, ordodlors, will 
not wait with patience, and let nature have fair play ; 
that they generally neglectbleedingfuffieiently atfirft; 
and are conllantly farcing down fugar-fops, or other 
food, in a horn, as if a horfe mud be ftarved in a few 
days if he did not eat: then they ply him twice or 


thrice a-day.with hot medicines and fpirituous drinks, Fevers!n 
which (excepting a very few .cafes) mu ft be extremely general, 
pernicious to a horfe, whofe diet is naturally fimpl'e, 
and whofe ftomach and blood, unaccuftomed to fuch 
heating medicines, muft be greatly injured, and with¬ 
out doubt are often inflamed by furh treatment.. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or white 
drink: let his diet be warm bran-malhes, and his hay 
fprinkled. Should the fever rife, which will be known 
by the fymptoms above deferibed, give him an ounce 
of nitre thrice a-day in his water, or made up in a ball 
with honey. Let his body be kept cool and open, with 
the opening.drink, given twice or thrice a-weclc ; or 
an ounce of fait of tartar may be given every day, 
diffolved in his water, for that purpoie, omitting 
then the nitre, After a week’s treatment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given once or twice 
a-day, with an infufion of liquorice-rout f\».eetened 
with honey ; to which may be adoed, when the. phlegm 
is tough, or cough dry and bulky, a quarter of a pint 
of linfeed or faliad oil, and the lame quantity of oxy- 
mel fquills. 

This following cooling purge is very proper to give 
at the decline of the diftemper, and may be repeated 
three or four times. 

Take two ounces of fenna, anifeed and fennelbrui- 
fed each halfanoun.ee ; fait of tartar three drams; 
let them infufe two hours in a pint of boiling wa¬ 
ter; ltrain olf, and diffolve in it three ounces of 
Glauber’s fait, and two of cream of tartar; give 
for a dofe in the morning. 

The purge generally works before night very gen¬ 
tly ; and in fevers, and all inflammatory diiorders, is 
infinitely preferable to any other phylic. 

Before we clofe this fedtion on fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice, that a 
horfe’s pulfe fhonld more particularly be attended to 
than is cuftomary, as a proper eftimate n ay thereby be 
made both of the degree and violence of the fever pre- 
fent, by obferving the rapidity of the blood’s motion, 
and the force that the heart and arteries labour with 
to propel it round. The bigheft calculation that has 
been made of the quicknefs of the pulfe in a healthy 
horfe, is, that it beats about 40 ftrokes in a minute; 
fo that in proportion to the increafe above this num¬ 
ber, the fever isrifing, and if fartherincreafcd to above 
50 the fever is very high. 

How often the pulfe beats in a minute may eafily 
be difeovered by meafuring the rime with a ftop- 
watch or minute fand-gkfs, while your hand is laid 
on the horfe’s near fide, or your fingers on any artery 
thofe which run up on each fide the neck aregene- 
rally to be feen beating, as well as felt a little above 
the ch.eft ; and one withinfide each leg may be traced 
with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulfe is fo important an ar¬ 
ticle, in order to form a proper judgment in fevers, 
that it would appear amazing it has fo much been ne- 
gledted, if one did not recoiled!, that the generality of 
farriers are fo egregioufly ignoranr, that they have na 
manner of conception of the blood’h circulation, nor in 
general have they ability enough to diftingoifh the dif¬ 
ference between an artery and a vein.—With fitch 
pretty guardians do we inrruft the healths and lives of 
the moll valuable of animals I 

Sect. 
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Pleurify, . §S.ct. IX. -Of a Pleurify, And an Inflammation of the 

Tnflamma- lungs, 

tion of tKe 

Lungs,&c. x These diforders havefcarce been mentioned by 
any writer on farriery before Mr Gibfon; who, by fre¬ 
quently examining the carcafes of dead horfes, found 
them fubjedt to the different kinds of inflammations 
here deferibed. 

In order to diflinguifh thefe diforders from others, 
we fhall deferibe the fymptoms in Mr Gibfon’s own 
words. 

■ “ A pleurify, then, which is an inflammation of the 
pleura ; and a peripneumony, which is an inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs; have fymptoms very much alike; 
with this difference only, that in a pleurify a horfe 
Ihows great uneafinefs, aud fnifts about from place to 
place; the fever, which at firfl is moderate, rifes fud- 
denly very high ; in the beginning he often ftrives to 
lie down, but ftarts up again immediately, and fre¬ 
quently turns his head towards the affefted fide, which 
has can fed many to iniflake a pleuritic diforder for the 
gripes, this figti being common to both, though with 
this difference ; in the gripes, a horfe frequently lies 
down and rolls; and, when they are violent, he will 
alfo have convulii ve twitches, his eyes being turned up, 
and his limbs ftretched out, as.if he were dying ; his 
ears and feet are fometimes occafionally hot, and fome¬ 
times as cold as ice ; he falls into profnfe fweats, and 
then into cold damps ; ffrives. often to ftale and dung, 
but with great pain and difficulty ; which fymptoms 
generally continue till he has fome relief: but, in a 
pleurify, a horfe’s ears and feet are, always burning 
hot, his mouth parched, and dry, his pulfe hard and 
quick : even fometimes, when he is nigh dying, his 
fever is continued and increafiug ; and though in the 
beginning lie makes many motions to lie down, yet af¬ 
terwards he reins back as far as his collar will permit, 
and makes not the leaft offer to change hispoftijre, but 
Hands panting wiclufhprt flops, and a difpofition to 
cough, till he has fome relief, or drops down. 

“ I11 an inflammation of the lungs, feveral of the 
fymptoms are .the fame ;■ only in the beginning he is 
lefs adlive, and pever offers to lie down during the 
whole time of his fiqknefs ’;= his fever is flrong, breath¬ 
ing difficult, and attended with a fliort cough: and 
whereas, in a pleurify, a horfe’s mouth is generally 
parched and dry ; in an inflammation of the lungs, 
when a horfe’s mouth as open, a ropy (lime will run 
out in abundance ; he gleets alfo at the nofe a reddifh 
or yellowifh water, which flicks like glue to the infide 
of his noftrils, 

“ In a pleurify, a horfe heaves and works violently 
at his flanks, with great reftleflhefs, and for the mofl 
part his belly is tuqked up : but in an inflammation of 
the lungs, he always (hows fulnefs; the working of 
his flank's is regular, except after drinking and Ihifting 
his poflure; and his ears and feet are for the mofl part 
cold, and often in damp fweats.” 

2. The cure of both thefe diforders is the fame. In 
the beginning a flrong horfe may lofe three quarts of 
blood, the next day two quarts more; and, if fymp¬ 
toms do not abate, the bleedings muff be repeated, a 
quart at a time ; for it isfpeedy, large,- and quick-re¬ 
peated bleedings tjjatare in thefe cafes chiefly to be de¬ 
pended on. But if a horfe has had any previous weak- 


nefs, oris old, you muff bleed him in lefs quantities, Pleurify, 
and oftener. Mr Gibfon recommends rowels on each inflaronia- 
lide the bread, and one on the belly ; and a buffering ° &c “ 
qitment to be rubbed all over his brifket upon the 
foremofl ribs. 

The diet and medicines fliould be both cooling, at¬ 
tenuating, relaxing, and diluting. After the opera¬ 
tion of bleeding, therefore, Mr Taplin * direffs “ to # Gcntk- 
have ready fome bran and very fweet hay cut fmall, and man’s Sta- 
fcalded together ; which place hot in the manger, that bit Direflo- 
the fumes may be imbibed as an internal fomentation r S> P* SI < 5 * 
to relax the rigidity of the glands, and excite a dif* 
charge from the noftrils fo foon as pofliblc. The very 
nature of this cafe, and the danger to which the horfe 
is expofed, fufficiently point out the propriety and con- 
fiftency of exerting all poffible alacrity to obtain relief, 
or counteract the difeafe in its firfl ftage : therefore let 
the fumigation of fealded bran and hay, be repeated 
every four or five hours, and the following decoftion 
prepared without delay : 

“ Pearl barley, raifins fplir, and Turkey figs diced, 
each fix ounces; flick liquorice bruifed, two oun¬ 
ces. Boil thefe in a gallon of water till reduced 
to three quarts; ftrain off ; and, while hot, llir ill 
one pound of honey, and, when cold, a pint of 
diftilled vinegar ; giving an ounce of nitre in a 
pint of this decoftion every four, five, or fix 
hours, according to theftate and inveteracy of the 
difeafe. 

“ If relief is not obtained fo foon as expefted, and 
the horfe is coflive, give a glyfter, with 

“Two quarts of common gruel; coarfe fugar fix 
ounces : Glauber fa]is four ounces ; tinfture of 
jalap two ounces ; and a quarter of a pint of olive 
oil. This muft be repeated every 24 hours, or 
oftener, if neceffary. 

“ Should the fymtoms ftill continue violent, with¬ 
out difeovering arty figns of abatement; after waiting 
a proper time for the effeft of previous adminiftrations, 
let the bleeding be repeated, in quantity proportioned 
to the urgency of fymptoms, continuing the decoftion. 
and nitre every three or four hours,-and repeating the 
glyfter if plentiful evacuations have not been obtained 
by the former injeftion. 

“ Tlie-diluting drink, before preferibed, is introdu¬ 
ced here in preference to a ball, that its medicinal effi¬ 
cacy ntay be expeditioufly conveyed to the feat of dif¬ 
eafe. So foon as the wiffied-for advantages are obfer- 
ved, and the predominant and dangerous fymptoms be¬ 
gin to fubfide, when he labours lefs in refpiration, is 
brifker in appearance, heaves lefs in the flank, dungs 
frequently, ftales freely, runs at the nofe, eats his warm 
maffies of fealded bran, with four ounces of honey to 
each, and will drink thin gruel for bis common drink 
(in each draught of which fliould be diffolved two oun¬ 
ces of cream of tartar) ; in fnort, fofoon as every ap-< 
gearance of danger is difpelled, the management may¬ 
be the fame as in a common cold ; giving one of the 
following balls every morning for a fortnight, leaving 
off the maffies and diluting drink by degrees, and vary- 
iugtbe mode of treatment as circumftances may diftate. 

“Castile foap, fix ounces; gumammoniacum, two 
ounces ; anife and cummin feeds (in powder),, 
each four ounces ; honey fufficient to form the 
mafs, which divide into a dozen balls. 

Q.2 
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f iewify, “ To prevent any ill effedls that may arife from the 

inllamma- bad condition of the matter that has fo long'overloaded 
L°n s & C ^ ie vc ®^ s c ^ e l un g s > inch as the formation of nl- 
ung *’ c ~ C ers. knots, or tubercles, the bed; method will be, fo 
foon as the horfe (with great care, gentle exercife, mo¬ 
derate and regular feeding) has recovered in a tolerable 
degree his natural ftrength, to put him upon the fol¬ 
lowing gentle courfe of phyfic ; and it will become 
more immediately neceffary, where the horfe bears a- 
bout him remnants of the diltemper, either in a gleet 
from the nofe, rattling in his throat, difficulty of 
breathing, or heaving in the flanks. 

*'< Socotorine aloes nine drams; rhubarb and jalap 
each a dram and a half; gum ammoniacum, 
calomel, and ginger, each a dram ; oil of juni¬ 
per flxty drops; fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to 
make a ball. 

“ Six clear days or more, if the horfe is weak, Ihould 
he allowed between each dofe.” 

There is alfo an external pleurify, or inflammation 
of the mufcles between the ribs, which, when not pro¬ 
perly treated, proves the foundation of that diforder 
called the cheji-founder; for if the inflammation is not 
difperfed in time, and the vifeid blood and juices fo 
attenuated by internal medicines that a free circula¬ 
tion is obtained, fuch a ftiffnefs and inaftivity will re¬ 
main on thefe parts, as will not ealily be removed, 
and which is generally known by the name of chejl- 
founder. 

The figns of this inflammation, or external pleurify, 
are a ftiffnefs of the body, ffioulders, and fore-legs ; 
attended fometimes with a ffiort dry cough, and a 
ffirinking when handled in chofe parts. 

Bleeding,foft pe< 3 orals,attenuants,and gentle purges, 
are the internal remedies ; and, externally, the parts 
affedted may be bathed with equal parts of fpirit of fal 
ammoniac and ointment of marfltmallows or oil of ca¬ 
momile. 

Thefcoutward inflammations frequently fall into the 
rnfide of the fore-leg, and fometimes near the Ihoulder; 
forming abfeeffes, which terminate the diforder. 

Sect. X. Of a Cough, and 

The confequencesof coldsnegledtedor injudicioufly 
treated, are fettled habitual coughs, aflhmas, broken- 
wind, and confumption. 

Of coughs two are chiefly diflinguiffied. The one 
is ioofe, aim oft continual, and increasing to violence 
upon the leaft motion : the other is a ffiort dry cough, 
preceded by a bulky hollow kind of wheezing, as if 
refpiratton was obftrudted by fragments of hay or corn 
retained in the paflage. This lafl is the kind of 
cough called ajlhma by moft writers, and for which 
mercurial purges have been recommenced. Thefe, 
however, Mr Taplin obferves, may perhaps be exhibi¬ 
ted with more propriety after the adminiftration of a 
courfe of the following balls, Ihould they fail in the de- 
fircd efFeff. Bleeding mull be firft performed, and oc- 
eafionally repeated in fmall quantities, till the glandular 
inflammation and irritability are allayed, and the blood 
lb attenuated by the conftant ufe of nitre, as to ren¬ 
tier the circulation free through the finer veflels of 
the lungs, from the obftrudlions in which all the diffi¬ 
culties proceed. Bleeding haying taken place with the 
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neceffary eircumfpedtion as to quantity, let the two Cough and 
ounces or nitre be given pundtually every night and Aftkma. 
morning in the water, as particularized under the ar- ' v ' 
tide Colds, continuing one of the following balls every 
morning for a fortnight or three weeks, that a fair and 
decilive trial may be Obtained. 

Detergent P eft oral Balls —Take of Caflile foap,ani- 
feed, and liquorice powders, each five ounces ; 

Barbadoes tar, fix ounces ; gum ammoniacum, 
three ounces ; kalfam of Tolu, one ounce ; honey 
(if required) to make a mafs; which divide into a 
dozen balls. 

If there ihould appear no abatement of the fymp- 
toms after the above trial, bleeding muff be repeated, 
and mercurials had recourfe to. Mr Taplin advifes 
“ two dofes of mercurial phyfic to be given eight days 
apart, and prepared by the addition of a dram and a 
half of calomel to either of the purging balls (under the 
articles of purging) beft calculated for the horfe’s 
flrength and condition. After which repeat the above 
pedtoral balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, Ben¬ 
jamin and Venice turpentine, each two ounces ; divi¬ 
ding the mafs into balls of two ounces each, repeating 
them every morning till the above proportion (with 
thefe additions) are totally confutned.” 

The other kind, or that long loud hollow cough 
which is almoft inceffant, and continually increafing 
upon the leaft hurry in exercife, proceeds equally from 
irritability and the adtion of the flimy mucus upon the 
glands in refpiration, as well as the vifeidity and flug- 
giffi motion of the blood through the finer paflage? ; 
but yields to remedies with much lefs difficulty than the 
afthmatic. In this cafe, as in the other, bleeding mull 
be premifed, and followed by a maih compounded of e- 
qual parts of bran and oats, into which muff be ftirred 
and diffolved, while hot, honey four ounces. This maflv 
muff be repeated, with two ounces of nitre in the wa¬ 
ter, without intermiflion, every night and morning; gi¬ 
ving alfo every morning the following ball, being an 
improvement by Mr. Taplin upon the cordial ball of 
Braken. 

Take Turkey figs, Spaniffi liquorice, anifecd, and 
liquorice powders, each four ounces ; carraway 
feeds, elecampane, and anifated balfam, each two 
ounces; faftron, ginger (in powder), and oil of 
anifeed, each fix drachms ; honey fufficient to 
form the mafs ; and divide into twelve balls ; of 
which let one be given every morning. 

The figs and faffron are to be beat to a pafle in the 
mortar previous to their incorporation with the other 
articles, the Spanilh liqno ice is to be foftened over 
the fire by boiling in a fmall quantity of fpring-water, 
and the whole of the ingredients mixed in a proper 
manner. “ Thefe balls (fays our author) are power¬ 
fully cordialand reftorative ; they premoie glandular 
excretion, warm and ftimukre theftomach to the ex- 
pulfion of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate 
the whole frame, as has been fufficier tly afeertained by 
their inflantaneous efiedtin the chafe, where their ex¬ 
cellence has been repeatedly eftablilhcd ; but more par¬ 
ticular in deep fwampy countries, when, after a fevere 
burft, or a repetition of ftrongleaps, the horfe has been 
fo off his wind, or in faff, nature fo exbaufled, as not 
to be able to proceed a ffroke farther ; the immediate 
adminiftration of-a Angle ball has not only afforded iiv- 

flaut,. 
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Broken ftant relief, but the horfe gone through the day with 
Wind, his ufual alacrity.” 

'- v -- Before clofing this fedtion, it may be nece/Tary to 

obferve, that young horfes are fubjeft to coughs on 
cutting their teeth ; their eyes all'o are affedted from 
the fame cough. In thefe cafes always bleed ; and if 
the cough is obflinaie, repeat it, and give warm mafhesj 
which, in general, are alone fufficient to remove this 
complaint. 

Sect. XI. Of a Broken Wind. 

This diforder, Mr Gibfon is inclined to think, fre¬ 
quently originates from injudicious or hafty feeding of 
young horfes for fale ; by which means the growth of 
the lungs, and all the contents within the cheft, arc fo 
iiicreafcd, and in a few years fo preternaturally enlar¬ 
ged, that the cavity of the cheft is not capacious enough 
for them to expand themfelvcs in and perform their 
fundtions. 

A narrow contradled cheft with large lungs may 
fometimes naturally be the caufe of this diforder: and 
it has been obferved, that horfes rifing eight years old 
are as liable to this diftemper, as, at a certain period 
of life, men are to fall into afthmas, confumptions, and 
chronic difeafes. 

The reafon why it becomes more apparent at this 
age, may be, that a horfc comes to his full ftrength 
^hd maturity at this time ; at fix, he commonly finiffi- 
es his growth in height; after that time he lets down 
his belly and fpreads, and all his parts are grown to 
their full extent; fo that the preflureon the lungs and 
midriff is now more increafed. 

But how little weight foever thefe reafons may have, 
repeated difledtions have given ocular proofs of a pre¬ 
ternatural largenefs, not only of the lungs of broken- 
winded horfes, but of their heart and its bag, and of 
the membrane which divides the cheft; as well as of 
a remarkable thinnefs in the diaphragm or midriff. 
This difproportion has been obferved to be fo great, 
that the heart and lungs have been almoft of twice 
their natural fize, perfedtly found, and without any 
ulceration whatever, or any defedt in the wind-pipe or 
its glands. Hence it appears, that this enormous fize 
of the lungs, and the fpace they occupy, by hindering 
the free adfion of the midriff, is the chief caufe of this 
diforder: and as the fubftance of the lungs was found 
more flelhy than ufual, they, of courfe muftToTe a great 
deal of their fpring and tone. 

Whoever confidersabroken-wind in this light, mull 
own that it may be reckoned among the incurable dif- 
tempers of horfes; and that all' the beaded preienfions 
to cure are vain and frivolous, fincetheutmoft Ibillcan 
amount to no more than now and then palliating the 
fymptoms, and mitigating their violence. 

We (hall therefore, only lay down fuch methods as 
may probably prevent' this diforder, when purfued in 
time. But if they Ihould not fncceed, we lhall offer 
Come remedies and rules to mitigate its force, and make 
a liorfe as ufcfnl as poflitrle under this malady. 

It is ufual, before a broken-wind appears, for a horfe 
to havr a dry obftinate cough, without any vifiblcfick- 
nefs or lofs of appetite ; but, on the contrary, a difpu- 
fition to foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking 
much water. 

In order then to prevent, as much as poffible, this 


dilord er, bleed him, and give himthe mercurial phyfic Broken 
above preferibed, which Ihould be repeated two or wind, 
three times. 

The following balls are then to be taken for fome 
time, which have been found extremely efficacious in 
removing obftinate coughs. 

Take aurum mofaicum, finely powdered, eight oun¬ 
ces ; myrrh and elecampane, powdered, each 
four ounces; anifeeds and bay-berries, each an 
ounce; fafFron, half an ounce; make into balls 
with oxymel fquills. 

The aurum mofaicum is made of equal parts of quick- 
ftlver, tin, fal ammoniac, and fulphur. We give this 
medicine as ftrongly recommended by Mr Gibfon; but 
how far the aurum mofaicum may contribute to its ef¬ 
ficacy, may perhaps juftly be difputed : as a fubftitute 
in its room, therefore, for this purpofe, we recommend 1 
the fame quantity of powdered fquills, or gum ammo- 
niacuin, or equal parts of each. 

Broken-winded horfes Ihould eat fparingly of hay, 
which as well as their corn may be wetted with cham¬ 
ber-lye, or fair water; as this will make them lefs cra¬ 
ving after water. 

The volatile falts in the urine may make it prefer¬ 
able to water, and may be the realbn why garlic is 
found fo efficacious in thefe cales ; two or three cloves 
given at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic 
bruifed, and boiled in a quart of milk and water, and ■ 
given every other morning for a fortnight, having been 
found very ferviceable; for by warming and ftimula- 
ting thefolids, and diffolving the tenacious juices which 
choke up the veffels of the lungs, thefe complaints 3 re 
greatly relieved. 

Careful feeding and moderate exercife has greatly 
relieved broken-winded horfes. 

Horfes fent to grafs in order to be cured of an ob¬ 
ftinate cough, have often returned completely broken- 
winded, where the pafture has been rich and fuccu- 
lcnt, fo that they have had their bellies conftantly full. 

As the ill confequences therefore are obvious, where 
you have not the conveniency of turning out your 
horfe for a conftancy, you may foil him for a month 
or two with young green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage. 

To purfive thick-winded horfes, Barbadoes anti 
common tar have often been given with fucccfs, to the 
quantity of two fpoonfuls, mixed with the yolk of an 
egg, diifolved in warm ale, and given falling two or 
three times a week, efpecially thofc days you hunt or 
travel. 

But in order ro make all thefe forts of horfes of any 
real fervice to yon, the grand point is to have a parti¬ 
cular regard to their diet, obl'erving a juft economy 
both in that and their exercife; giving but a moderate 
quantity of hay, corn or water, alt a time, and moift- 
cning the former, to prevent their requiring too much 
of the latter, and never cxercifing them but with mo¬ 
deration, as has before been obferved. The following 
alterative ball may be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks, and as it operates very gently, and requii es no 
confinement but on thofe days it is given when warm 
meat and water are neceffary, it may be continued for- 
twocr three months. 

TaHe focotorine aloes fix drams; myrrh, galoaviurc, 
and.ammoniacuro, of each two dramsbay-ber ¬ 
ries. 
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ries half an ounce : make into a ball with a fpoon- 
ful of oil of amber, and a fufficieiu quantity of fy- 
rup of buckthorn. 

Mr Tapiiu in, es the idea of overgrown lungs, 
and fuggefls the following as grounds of'a more ra¬ 
tional opinion concerning the fource of this dil'cafe. 

“ Whether horfes who have been in the habit of 
full or foul feeding, with a very trifling portion of ex- 
ercife, and without any internal clean (kg from evacu¬ 
ations, compulfively obtained by purgatives or diure¬ 
tics, may not conllantly engender a quantity of vifcid, 
tough, phlegmatic, matter,- which accumulating by 
flow degrees, may fo clog and fill up fome of that in¬ 
finity of minute paffages with which the lungs are 
known to abound, as probably to obflruft'the air vef- 
fels in their necelfary expanfion for the office of refpi- 
ration ? And whether this very probable obflrudlion or 
partial fupprcffion may not in fudden, hafly, and long 
continued exertions, rupture others, and by fuch 
local deficiency afFedt the elaflicity of the whole > The 
probability, and indeed great appearance of this pro- 
grefs, has ever influenced me forcibly to believe, that 
fuch obflrudtious once formed, the evil accumulates, 
till a multiplicity of the veffcls become impervious, 
and render the lungs, by their conflant accumulation 
and diftentjon, too rigid for the great and neceflary 
purpofe of refpiration.” 

That fuch a defedt may fometime, occur, as a cheft 
too narrow for lungs of an uncommon extenfion, that 
conftiture naturally what are called thick-winded horfes , 
our author does not deny in which cafes it is agreed, 
there is no hope of a cure, nor fcarcely of any allevia¬ 
tion. But he will by no means admit the above defor¬ 
mity to be a cafe of common occurrence, far lefs that 
it is the univerfalor even mod ordinary caufe of bro¬ 
ken wind. 

“ It cannot but beobferved (fays he) what an anx¬ 
ious defire a broken-winded horfe always difplays to ob¬ 
tain water ; a felf-evident conviftion he is rendered un- 
eafy by fome glutinous adhefive internal fubdance, that 
indindt alone prompts the animal to expedt drinking 
may walk away: on the contrary, if, as Bartlet and 
Gibfon fuppofe, ‘ the lungs are too large for the cheft/ 
every thing that increafes the bulk of the abdomen or 
vifeera (and confequently the preflure upon the dia¬ 
phragm) muft increafe the difquietude, which is na¬ 
tural to believe from the fagacity of animals in other 
inftances, they would in this mod carefully avoid.” 

Mr Taplin therefore concludes, that if his hypothe- 
fis is founded in fadt (which circuroftances will not al¬ 
low him the lead reafon to doubt), a cure may certain¬ 
ly be expedted, provided the attempt is made upon the 
firft appearance of thedifeafe; though he does not 
hold out the probability where the original caufe has 
been of long ftanding, and no attempts made to re¬ 
lieve. 

In attempting the cure, the natural and obvious in¬ 
dications are, To promote the neceflary evacuations in 
the firft inftance, to attenuate the vifeidity of the 
glutinous obftructed matter, and to deterge the paffages 
by a ftimulation of the folids. Bleeding is therefore 
the firft meafure ; and it ought to be repeated at pro¬ 
per intervals in moderate quantities, till divefted of the 
coat of fize and livid appearance that are certain figns 
of the lungs being obftru&ed either by vifeidity or in¬ 


flammation. After bleeding, the horfe muft go thro’ Confump.- 
a regular courfe of the mild purging balls preferibed t»». 
after recovery from pletirify. They are flightly im- * * ' 

pregnated with mercurial particles, and blended with, 
the gums form a mod excellent medicine for the pur¬ 
pofe. In three days after the operation of the third 
duie, Mr Taplin directs to begin upon the fpllowing, 
detergent baliamics, and continue to give one bill eve¬ 
ry morning, fo long as may be thought neceflary to 
form a fair opinion whether the advantage is gained or 
relief likely to be obtained. ' 

Take of the bed white foap eight ounces;, gum 
guaiacum and ammoniaemn, each three ounces; , 
myrrh and Benjamin, anifeed and liquorice, each 
two ounces ; balfam of Peru, Tolu, and oil of a- 
nifeed, each half an ounce; Barhadoes taf diffi¬ 
dent to make a mafs, which divide into twenty 
balls. i , 

It is neceflary to be ftri&Iy obferved, that during 
this courfe, hay and water are to be difpenfed wiih a 
very fparing hand, fo as to prevent too great an accu¬ 
mulation in the ftomach or inteftines, that an obferva- 
tion may be made with thegreateft certainty, whether 
any hopes of fuccefs from medicine may be juftly en¬ 
tertained ; if not, farther expence will be unadvifable, 
as it will appear after fuch trial, an incurable malady 
at all events, and only fufceptible of palliation. 

Sect. XII. Of' a Conjumption. 

When a confumption proceeds from a defeat in a 
horfe’s lungs or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
dull; the ears and feet are modly hot; he coughs fnarply 
by fits; fneezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
his flanks have a quick motion : he gleets often at the 
nofe, and fometimes throws out a ycllowiffi curdled 
matter ; and he has little appetite to hay, but will eat 
corn, after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, one of the principal things is bleed¬ 
ing in fmall quantities (a pint, or pint and half, from 
fome horfes is fufficient), which Ihould be repeated as 
often as the breath is more than ordinarily oppreffed. 

Peftorals may be given to palliate prtfent fymptoms ; 
but as diffedtions have difeovefed both the glands of 
the lungs and mefentery to be fwelled, and often indu¬ 
rated, the whole flrefs lies on mercurial purges, and 
the following ponderous alteratives, given interme¬ 
diately. 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, powdered very fine, and add the l'ame 
quantity of gum guaiacum and nitre ; give the horfe 
an ounce of this powder twice a-day, wetting his 
feeds. 

The fpring grafs is often extremely ferviceable ; but 
tbe fait marffies are to be preferred, and to be more 
depended on than medicines ; for great alterations are 
thereby made in the blood and juices, and no fmall be¬ 
nefit arifes from open air and proper exercife. 

Sect. XIII. Of Apoplexy or Staggers , Lethargy, 

Epilepfy and Paljy. 

Farriers generally include all diflempers of the 
head under twodenominations, viz. flaggers and convul¬ 
sions, wherein they always fuppofe the head primarily 
affefted. But in treating thefe diforders, we will di- 

ftlngiufii 
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Ap»pt?*y» AingUifh between tliofe that are peculiar to the,head, 
Lethargy, as having their fource originally thence ; and thofe 
&c ‘ that are only concomitants of fome other difeafe, 

. v In an apoplexy a horfc drops down fuddenly, with¬ 
out other fenfe or motion chan a working at his flanks. 

The previous fymptoms are, drowfitiefs ; watery 
eyes, fomewhat fall and inflamed ; a difpofuion to reel ; 
fcehlenefs; a bad appetite ; the headalmoft conflantly 
hanging, or reding on the manger ; fometimes with 
little or no fever, and fcarceany alteration in the dung 
or urine ; the horfc is fometimes difpofed to rear up, 
and apt’ to fall back when handled about the head ; 
which is often the cafe with young horfes, to which it 
■does not fuddenly prove mortal, but with proper help 
they may fometimes recover. If the apoplexy pro¬ 
ceeds from wounds or blows on the head, or matter on 
the brain, j befides the above fymptoms, the horfc will 
be frantic by fits, efpecially after his feeds, fo as to 
-ftart and fly at every thing. Thefe cafes feldom ad¬ 
mit of a perfect recovery ; and when horfes fall down 
. fuddenly, and work violently at the flanks, without 
\ any ability to rife after a plentiful bleeding, they fel¬ 

dom recover. 

•All that can be done is to empty the veffels as fpee- 
dily as pofflble, by ftriking the veins in feveral parts at 
once, bleeding to four or five quarts ; and to raife up 
the borfe’s .head and lhoulders, fupporting them with 
plenty of ftraw. If he furvives the fir, cut feveral 
rowels: give him night and morning glyflers prepared 
with a ftrong decodliou of fenna and fait, or the pur¬ 
ging glyftcr mentioned in the directions ; blow onc-e 
a day up his noftrils a dram of powder of afarabacca, 
.which will promote a great difeharge ; afterwards two 
-or-three aloetic purges fltould be given ; and to fecurc 
}hitn:from a relapfe, by attenuating and thinning his 
.Wood, give him an ounce of equal parts of antimony 
and crocus metallorum for a month ; or, which is pre¬ 
ferable, the fame quantity .of cinnabar of antimony and 
# guEB guaiacum. 

, 1 If the fit proceeds only from fulnefs of blood, high 
feeding, and want of fufficient exercife, ora fizy blood 
(which is often thecafewith young horfes, who though 
they reel, flagger, and fometimes fuddenly fall down, 
yet are ealily cured by the above method), an opening 
diet with fcalded bran and barley will be neceflary for 
fome time ; and the bleeding may be repeated in final! 
quantities. 

As to the other diforders of the head, fuch as le¬ 
thargy or fleeping evil, epilepfy or falling-ficknefs, ver¬ 
tigo, frenzy, and madnefs, convulfions, and paralytical 
diforders, as they are moft of them to be treated as the 
apoplexy and epilepfy, by bleeding and evacuations, 
with the alteratives there directed, we {hall wave treat¬ 
ing of them feparatcly ; but mention fome particular 
rules to diftinguiih them, according to the plan we laid 
down ; and then offer fome general remedies for the 
feveral purpofes. 

in an epilepfy, or falling-ficknefs, the horfc reels and 
flaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no fenfe 
of what he is doing, lie ftales and dungs infenfibly, he 
runs round and falls fuddenly; fometimes he is immove¬ 
able, with his legs ftretched out as if he was dead, 
«xcept only a quick motion of his heart and lungs, 
which caufes a Adeat working of his flanks; fometimes 

has involuntary motions, and lhaking of his limbs, 
4 


fo ftrong, that he has not only beat and fpurned. his Apoplexy, 
litter, but the pavement with it; and with thefe alter- Lethargy, 
nate fymptoms a horfe has continued more than three &c- 
hours, and then has as furprifingly recovered : at the ™ v ~ 
going off of the fit, he generally foams at the mouth, 
the foam being white and dry, like what comes from a 
healthful horfe when he champs on the bit. 

But in ?.ll kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diforders in the guts, or retention of urine, a horfe is 
often up and down, roils and tumbles about; and when 
he goes to lie down, generally makes feveral motions 
with great feeming carefuluefs, which (hows he has a 
fenfe of his pain ; and if he lies ftretched out for any¬ 
time, it is .generally but for a ihort fpace. 

Epilepfics and convulfions may arife from blows on 
the head, too violent exercife, and hard ftraining , and 
from a fulnefs of blood, or impoveriihed blood ; and 
furfeits; which are fome of the caufes that denote the 
original diforder. 

In lethargic diforders, the horfe generally refts his 
head .with his mouth in the manger, and his pole often 
reclined to one fide; he will (how aninclination to eat, 
but generally falls afleep with his food in his mouth, 
and he frequently fwalLows it whole without chewing: 
emollient glyflers are extremely neceffary in this cafe, 
with the nervous balls recommended for the flaggers 
and convulfions; ftrong purges are not requifire, nor 
rnuft you bleed in too large quantities, unlefs the horfc 
be young and lufty. In old horfes, rowels and large 
evacuations are improper ; but volatiles of all kinds are 
of ufe when they can be afforded ; the alterative purge 
mentioned at the end of this fedtion may be given and 
repeated on amendment. 

This diftemper is to be cured by thefe means, if the 
horfe is not old and paft his vigour. It is a good flgn 
if he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely with¬ 
out flahbering, and if lie lies down and rifes up care¬ 
fully, though it he but feldom. 

But if a lethargic horfe does not lie down ; if he is 
altogether ftupid and carelefs, and takes no notice of 
any thing that comes near him ; if Iiedungs and ftales 
feldom, and even while he ileeps and dozes, it is a bad 
fign : if he runs at the nofe thick white matter, it may 
relieve hint; but if a-vifeid gleet, that flicks to his 
noftrils like glue, turn to a profufe running of ropy, 
reddifli, and greeniih matter, it is an infallible fign of . 
a great decay of nature, and that it will prove deadly. 

Young horfes from four to fix years, are very fub- 
jedl to convulfions, from botts m the fpring ; and the 
large coach breed more than the faddle. They are 
feized without any previous notice; and if bolts and 
worms are dikovered in their dung, the caufe feems to 
be out of .doubt, more efpecially if they have lately- 
come out of a dealer’s hands. 

When this convulfion proceeds from a diftempera- 
ture of the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, it is 
fo be diftingaifned from botts and vermin by previous 
fymptoms ; ihe horfe falls off hisftomach, and grows 
gradually weak, feeble, and difpirited, in his work, and 
turns Ihort-breathed with the lead exercife. 

The lively defeription of that ttniverfalcramp oryon- 
vulfion, calkdby fome the flag-evil, w hich kizes all the 
middles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, fo 
that it is impofffble almoft to force them open, we (hall 
give in Mr Gibfon’s own words, who fays : Asfoou as 

the 
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A-pcplexy, the horfe is Icii.e 3 , his head is raifed with hisnofcto- 
Lahargy, wards the rack; his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, 

_ looking with cagernefs as an hungry horfe when hay is 

put down to him, or like a higli-fpirited horfe when he 
■is pat upon his mettle ; hubmuch, that thofe who are 
ftrangers to fuch things, when they fee a horfe (land in 
this manner, will fcarce believe any thing of confe- 
quence ails him ; but they arc faon convinced, when 
•they fee' other,fymptoms come on apace, and that his 
neck grows ftiff, cramped, and almoil; immoveable: and 
‘if a horfe in this condition lives a few days, feveral knots 
Will arife on the tendinous parts thereof, and all the 
mufcles, both before and behind, will be fo-itiiicb pulled 
and cramped, and fo ftrerched, that he looks as if he 
Was nailed to the pavement, with his legs fUff, wide, 
andilraddling; his fkin is drawn fo tight on all pans of 
the body, that it is almoft impoflible to move it;■ and if 
trial be made to make hint-walk,- he is ready to fall at 
every (lep, unlefs he be. carefully fupported ; his eyes 
are fo fixed with the inaction of -the mnfcles, as give 
him’a'deadnefs in his looks ; he fnorts and fneezes of¬ 
ten, pants continually with fhortnefs of breath ; and this 
lymptom increafes continually till he drops down dead ; 
which generally happens in a few days, unlefs fom'e 
fudden and very effedual turn can be given to the dif- 
temper. 

In all »thcfe cafes the horfe Ihould firft be bled 
plentifully, unlefs he is.low in fleih, old> or lately- 
come off any hard Continued duty; then you mull be 
more fparing of his blood ; afterwards give the fol¬ 
lowing ball : 

Take afafetida half an.ounce, RufTta caftor powdered 
two drams, valerian root powdered one ounce; 
make into a ball with honey and oil of amber. 

This ball may be given twiee a-day at firft; and then 
once, walhed down with a decoftion of mifletoe or va¬ 
lerian fweetetied with liquorice or honey: an Ounce of 
afafetida may be tied tip in a piece of ftrong coarfe 
linen rag, and put behind his grinders to champ on. 

The laxative purges and emollient glyfters Ihould be 
given intermediately to keep the body open ; but when 
the formdr balls have been taken a week or ten days, 
the following may be given once a-day with the vale¬ 
rian deco&ion. 

Take cinnabar of antimony fix drams; afafetida 
half anotince j ariftolochia, myrrh, and bay-ber¬ 
ries, of each two drams ; make into a ball with 
treacle and oil of amber. 

This is the moft effeiflual method of treating thefe 
diforders; but when they are fufpefted to arifte from 
botts and worms, which is generally the cafe, mercurial 
medicines may lead the way, thus : ” ’ 

Take tnercurins dulcis and philonium, of each half 
an ounce ; make into a ball with conferves of rofes, 
and give the horfe immediately : half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 

The following infufion Ihould then be given, to the 
quantity of three or four horns, three or fbtir times a- 
day, till the fymptoms aba.te ; when the above nervous 
balls may be continued till they are removed. 

Take penny-royal and rue of each two large hand¬ 
fuls, camomile flowers one handful, afafetida an'd 
caftoro£cach half an ounce, faffron and liquorice- 
root fliced of each two drains; iiifufe in two 


> quarts of boiling water ; pour off from the ingre- Apoplexy, 
dients as wanted. ' Lethargy, 

If the callor is omitted, add an ounce of afafetida. i &c - ' 

**■ The following ointment may be rubbed into the " 
cheeks, temples, neck, Ihoulders, fpine of the back, and 
loins, ahd wherever there is the grealeft contractions 
and ltiffuils. * 

Take nerve and marlhmallow ointment of each four 
ounces, oil of amber two ounces, with a-fufficient 
quantity of camphorate fpirit of wide ; make a li¬ 
niment. •' • ' » ; ■ 

When thc-jaws arefo locked tip that medicines can¬ 
not be-given'by the mouth, it is more eligible to give 
them by way of glyfter : for forcing open the-jaus by 
violence often puti a horfe into fuch agonies, that the 
fymptoms are thereby increafed. •> « > 

J In this cafe alfo he mail be fupported by nourilhing 
glyfters,-made or-milk-pottage, broths, &c. Which nutft 
be given to the quantity of three or four quarts a-day : 
glyfters of this kind will lieretained, and abforbed into 
the blood ; and therehave been inftances of ho iff s thus 
•fupported-for three weeks together, who' muft other- 
wife have perifiied. - ►* 

• 1 Mr Gibfori mentions fome extraordinary inftances of 
fuccefs in cafesof this fort by tbefc methods, and re- 
’ peated fri&ions, which are extremely ferviceable in all 
convulfivc diforders, and often prevent their being jaw- 
fet; they Ihould be applied with unwearied diligencfe 
every twoor three hours, wherever aiiy ftiffhefsor con- 
'tradions in the mufcles appear ; for a horfe hi this 
condition never lies down till they are in fome meafurt 
removed. ‘ * •'* 

The ufc of rowels in thefe cafes is generally unfuc- 
cefsful, the fkin being fo tenfeand tight, that they fel- 
dom digeft kindly, and fometimes mortify ; fo that if 
they are applied, they' Ihould be put under the jaws, 
and in the breaft. 

The red-hot iron fo frequently run through the fore¬ 
top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpofe, 
has often been found to have deftroyed the cervical li¬ 
gament. 

In paralytic diforders, where the ufe of a limb or 
litnbs js taken away, the internals above recommended 
Ihould be given, in order to warm, invigorate, and at¬ 
tenuate the blood ; and the following ftimulating em¬ 
brocation ftiould be rubbed into the parts affefted. 

Take oil of turpentime four ounces, nerve ointment 
and oil of bays of each two ounces, camphor rub¬ 
bed fine one ounce, redtrfied oil of amber three 
ounces, iinflure of caniharides one ounce. 

With this liniment the parts afftfled ftiould be well 
bathed for a confiderable time, to ihake irpenetrate-: 
and when the hind parts chiefly are lame, the back and 
loins would be well rubbed ; with the fame. To the 
nervous medicines above recommended may be added 
fnake-rbot,contrayerva,muftard-feed, horfe-radifh root, 
fteeped in ftrong beer, or wine wheVe it can be afford- 
ed. Take the following for an example, which may 
be given to the quantity of three pints a-day alone, or 
rwo'horns full may be taken after the nervous balls! ' 

Take fnake-roor, contrayerva, and valerian,of each 
half an ounce ; maflard-feed and horfe-radilh root 
feraped, of each two ounces; long' pepper fvVo 
drams: infufe in three pints of ftrong wine. ’’ 

*•• .. » . When 
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Strangles When tile hoi-fe is recovering from any of the above 
and Vives> diforders, the following alterative purge may be repeat- 
•-' ed two or three times, as it operates very gently. 

Take focotorinc aloes one ounce, myrrh half an 
ounce, afafetida and gum ammoniacum of each 
two drams, faffron one dram; make into a ball' 
with any fyrtlp. 

Where a retention of dung is the caufe of this dis¬ 
order, the great gut Ihould firft be raked thoroughly 
with a fmail hand, after which plenty of emollient oily 
glyfters (hould be thrown up, and the opening drink 
given, till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of their 
imprifoned dung. Their diet fhould for fome days be 
opening, and confift chiefly of fcalded bran, with flour 
of briraftone, fcalded barley, See. 

Sect. XIV. Of the Strangles, and Vines. 

I. The Strangles is a diflemper to which colts and* 
young horfes are very fubjedt. The fymptoms and 
progrefs of this difeafe are as follows : A dull heavi- 
nefs and inactivity, lofs of appetite, and a hollow bulky 
cough, occafioned by the irritability of the inflamed 
glandular parts in the thyoat and about the root of the 
tongue. To excite a degree of moifture in the mouth 
that may allay this difagreeable fenfation, the horfe is 
ofte.n picking his hay, but eats little or none ; a degree 
of fymptomatic heat comes on, and a confcquent clam- 
minefs and thirft is perceptible. As the diflemper ad¬ 
vances, fie becomes proportionally languid and inatten¬ 
tive a fwelling (with fumetimes two or three fmaller 
furrounding it) is now difeovered to have formed itfelf 
between the jaw-bones, which is at firft very hard, 
exceedingpainful, and vifibly increafing; he now fwal¬ 
lows with' difficulty, heaves in the flanks, and his whole 
appearance gives iigns of the greatefl diflrefs. 

The firft'objedt for confideration is the flate of the 
fubjedt; if the evacuations are regular (as they ge-' 
nerally'are), and the feveriffi fymptoms moderate, 
let the fwelling be exaniined, and its fuppuration 
promoted. ‘For this purjrife (firft clipping away all 
the long , or fuperfluous hairs that cover or Xurround 
the part, foment with fmail double flannels, dipt in 
a ftrong decodtion of camomile, marlh-mallows, or 
rofemary, for ten minutes, as hot as can be conye-^ 
niently fubmitted to ; and then apply a poultice pre¬ 
pared as follows. 

Take of coarfe bread, barley meal, and camomile 
or elder flowers, each a handful; boil over the 
fire in a fufficienf quantity of milk, or in the de¬ 
codtion for the fomentation ; into which ftir a- 
bout a third (of the whole quantity) of whke- 
lily root, walhed clean and pounded to a pafte; 

- adding linfeed and fenugreek (in powder) of each 
an ounce ; ftirring in, while hot, of turpentine 
two ounces, and of lard four, laying it on mo¬ 
derately warm, and bandaging firm. To ferve 
for two poultices. 

Both the fomentation and poultice muft be re¬ 
peated every night and morning till an opening in 
the fwelling is effedled, which getierally happens in 
the courfe of five or fix days. Upon the appearance 
of difeharge, the aperture may be a little enlarged with 
a biftory or the pointef any lharp inftrument adequate 
to the purpofe, thou^i this will be unneceflary if the 
difeharge is made freely and eafily of itfelf.' The 
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part fliould then be drefltd with the following oint- Str 
ment fpread on tow, ftill continuing the poultice over a «d 
it to promote the digeftkHi, and .prevent any remaining 
hardn.d's. 

Take rofin and Burgundy pitch of each a pound 
and a half, honey and common turpentine each 
eight ounces, yellow wax four ounces, bog’s-lard 
one pound, verdigris finely powdered one Ounce ; 

- melt the ingredients together, but do not put in ; 
the verdigris till removed from the fire ; and it 
fliould be ftirred in by degrees till the whole is ‘ 
grown ftiff and cool. 

If the fever and inflammation run high, and the 
fwelling be fo ficuated as to endanger fuffocation, a mo- . 
derate quantity of blood muft be taken away. 

In this diforder, rnafhcs muft be the conftant food. 

In fmail proportions, to prevent wafte: in each of' 
which Mr Taplin directs to put of liquorice and ani- 
feed powders half an ounce, and about two ounces of 
honey, or in lieu of this laft a quart of malt: The 
drink, confiding of warm water impregnated with a 
portion of fcalded bran or water-gruel, fliould'be giv.en 
in fmail quantities and often. The head muft be kept 
well covered with flannel, as the warmth will greatly 1 
tend to aflift in promoting the neceflary difeharge!: 
tho’, uulefs circumftances and weather forbid, the 
horfe need not be confined, but Ihould have the advan¬ 
tage of air and Ihort gentle exercifc. Nor fliould re¬ 
gular dreffing, and the accuftomed courfe of liable difei- 
pline, be omitted, but only ufed in a lefs degree thanri 
formerly when in health. 

’ This diflemper is fcldom dangerous, unlefs from ne- 
gledt, ignorant treatment, or cruel ufage. It gene¬ 
rally terminates with a running at the nofc, in a great¬ 
er or lefs degree ; which fhould be frequently cleanfed 
from the infide of the noftrils, by means of a fponge 
fufficiently moiftened in. warm water, to prevent its 
acquiring an adhefion to thofe patts, or a foulnefs and 
fetor that would fhortly.become acrimonious. 

If a hardnefs remains after the fores are healed up, 
they may be anointed with the following mercurial 
ointment. * 

Take of crude mercury or quickfllver one ounce, 

• Venice turpentine half an ounce; rub together in 
a mortar till the globules of the quickfllver are no 
longer vifible; then add, by little and little, two- 
ounces of hog’s-lard, juft warm and liquefied ; 
and let the whole be kept clofe covered for ufe. 
When the horfe has recovered his ftrength, pur- 
. gi.ng will be neceflary. 

If a copious and offenfive difeharge from the noftrils 
Ihould continue after the abfeefs is healed up, there 
will be reafon to fufpedl the difeafe called glanders, 
treared of in a fubfequent fedlion. 

2, The Vives or Ives differ from the ftrangles only 
in this; that the fwelliugs of the kernels feldbm ga¬ 
ther or come to matter, but by degrees perfpire off and 
difperfe by means of warm cloathing, anointing with, 
the marfhmallow ointment, a moderate bleeding, and 
a-dofe or two of phyfic.. But fhould the inflammation 
continue notwitliftanding thofe means, a fuppuration 
muft be promoted by the methods recommended in the 
ftrangles. 

When thefe dwellings appear in an old or full-aged 
horfe, they are figns of great malignity, and often of 

K- an 
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Dileafes of an inward decay, as well as forerunners of the glan- 
the Eyes. ders. 

--V- • 

Sect. XV. Of the Difeafes of the Eyes. 

x. The cafes that moll frequently occur, requiring 
medical aid, or admitting of cure, are generally the el- 
feds either of cold, or of blows, bites, or other external 
injuries. In thofe proceeding immediately from cold, 
there is perceived an inflammation upon the globe of the 
eye, and internal furrounding parts, as the edges of the 
eye-lids, &c. Inllead of its former tranfparency, the 
eye has a thick cloudy appearance upon its outer cover¬ 
ing, and isconftanrlydifchargingan acrid ferum,which 
in a Ihort time almoft excoriates the parts in its palfage. 
The horfe drops his ears, becomes dull and fluggifh, 
is frequently (baking his head as if to (hake off the 
ears, and in every action difcovers pain and difquie- 
tude. In this cafe, after bleeding, the treatment pre- 
fcribed in the Sedion of Colds mull be adopted and per- 
fevered in ; and to cool the parts, and allay the irrita¬ 
tion occafioned by the fcalding ferum, let the eyes and 
furrounding parts be gently wathed twice or thrice eve¬ 
ry day with a fponge or tow impregnated with the fol¬ 
lowing folution: 

Sugar of lead one dram, white vitriol two 
fcruples, fpring water half a pint, brandy or cam¬ 
phorated fpirits one ounce or two table-fpoonfuls. 

If the inflammation Ihould not feem likely to abate, 
but to wear a threatening appearance, the following 
diuretic medicine mud be adminiftered. 

Castile Soap twelve ounces, yellow rofin and ni¬ 
tre (in powder) each eight ounces, powdered cam- 
phire one ounce, and oil of juniper fix drams; 
mixed with a fuflicient quantity of fyrup or ho¬ 
ney. The mafs is to be divided into 12 balls, 
rolled up in liquorice or anifeed powder ; one of 
Which is to be given every morning, ufing alfo 
gentle work or moderate exercife. 

2. The effeCts arifing from blows or bites form diffe¬ 
rent appearances, according to the feverity of the injury 
fultained. Should inflammation and fwelling proceed 
from either caufe, bleeding will be neceflary without 
delay, and may be repeated at proper intervals till the 
fymptoms appear to abate ; and let the parts be plen¬ 
tifully embrocated four times a-day with the following 
preparation of Goulard’s cerate. 

Extract of Saturn three drams: camphorated 
fpirits one ounce ; river or pond water one-pint. 
The extraCt to be firft mixed with the fpirits, and 
then the water to be added. 

If a large fwelling, laceration, or wound, attends; 
after walhing with the above, apply a warm poulticeof 
bread, milk, and a little of the lotion, foftened with a 
fmall portion of hog's-lard or olive oil. In cafesoflefs 
danger, or in remote fituations where medicines are 
not eafily procured, the following may be ufed as a 
fubflitute. 

Best white-wine vinegar half a pint, fpring water 
a quarter of a pint, and bell brandy a wine glafs 
or half a gill. 

3. As to the gutta ferena, cataraCt, film, &c. thefe 
are cafes in which relief is very feldom obtained. 

The gutta ferena is a partial or univerfal lofs of fight, 
where no palpable defeCt or fault appears in the eye, 
except that the pupil is a little more enlarged or con¬ 


tracted. The appearances of this blemifli are various, Difeafes of 
as well as the caufes and effeCts, fome of its fubjects t l* e Eye»^ 
being totally blind, and others barely enabled to diltin- v—' 

guilh between light and darknefs. The figns are a 
blacknefs of the pupil, an alteration of the fize of the 
eye, and its not contracting or dilating upon a fud- 
den expofure to any degree of light. In order to the 
cure, it is neceflary to attend to the caufe, and to ap¬ 
ply fuch remedies as that may indicate : though in 
truth it is a diforder in which, from whatever caufe ori¬ 
ginating, no great expectation can be formed from 
medicine either internally or externally : more particu¬ 
larly from the former, the feat of difeafe being fo 
far out of the reach of medicinal aCtion. If the defect 
Ihould be owing to a contraction of or compreffion up¬ 
on the optic nerve, very little can be done with any ex¬ 
pectation of fuccefs ; and much lefs if it arifes from a 
palfy of that or any neighbouring part. 

A cataraCt is a defeCt in the crystalline humour of the 
eye, which, becoming opaque, prevents the admiflion of 
thofe rays upon the retina that conltiiure vifion. The 
diforder called moon-eyes , are only caiaraCts forming. 

Thefe generally make their appearance when a horfe 
is turned five coining fix ; at which time one eye be¬ 
comes clouded, the eye-lids being fwelled, and very often 
(hut up ; and a thin water generally runs from the dif- 
eafed eye down the cheek, fo (harp as fometimes to 
excoriate the (kin ; the veins of the temple, under 
the eye, and along the nofe, are turgid and full; though 
fometimes it happens that the eye runs but little.. 

This diforder comes and goes till the cataraCt is ripe ^ 
then all pain and running difappears, and the horfe be¬ 
comes totally blind, which is generally in about two 
years. During this time fome liorfes have more fre¬ 
quent returns than others ; which continue in fome a 
week or more, in others three or four ; returning 
once in two or three months, and they are feldom fo 
long as five without a relapfe. There is another kind 
of moon blindnefs which is alfo the forerunner of cata- 
raCts, where no humour or weeping attends. The eye 
is never (hut up or clofed here, but will now and then 
look thick and troubled, at which time the horfe fees 
nothing diftinCtly : when the eyes appear funk and pc- 
riihing, the caiaraCts are longer of coming to maturity r 
and it is not unufual in this cafe for one tye to efcape. 

Thefe cafes generally end in blindnefs of one if not 
of both eyes. The moft promifing figns of recovery are- 
when the attacks come more feldom, and (heir conti¬ 
nuance grows (horter, and that they leave the cornea 
clear and tranfparent, and the globe plump and full. 

In all blemifhes or defeCts, where a thickening of 
fome one of the coats, membranes, or humours of the 
eye, has formed an appearance of cataraCt or film, it 
has been an eftablilbed enftom among moft farriers to 
beftow a plentiful application of corrofive powders, un¬ 
guents, and folutions, for the purpofes of obliteration ; 
without reflecting (as Mr Taplin obferves) upon the 
abfurdity of endeavouring to deftroy by corrofion, what 
is abfolurely feparated from the furface by a variety of 
membranous coverings, according to the diftinct feat 
of difeafe ; with which it is impoflible to bring the in¬ 
tended remedy into contaft, without firft deftroying 
the intervening or furrounding parts by which the in¬ 
ner delicate ftruCture is fo numeroully guarded. But 
in all diforders of this fort, whether moon-eyes or con¬ 
firmed 
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Glanders, firmed cataradls with a weeping, general evacuations 
> — *v — ■* with internal alteratives can only take place. Indeed 
the attempts to cure cataradls have hitherto generally 
produced only a palliation of the fymptoms, and fome- 
times have proved entirely deftrudtive. Yet early care, 
it is faid, has in fome infiances proved fticcefsful. To 
this end rowellingis prefcribed, with bleeding at pro¬ 
per intervals, except where the eyes appear funk and 
periffiing. It is alfo diredled, during the violence of 
the fymptoms, to obferve a cooling treatment ; giving 
the horfe two ounces of nitre every day mixed into a 
ball with honey ; and bathing the parts above the eye 
with verjuice or vinegar wherein rofe-leaves are infu- 
fed, to four ounces of which half a drachm of fugar of 
lead may be added. The fwelling on the lid may af¬ 
terwards be bathed with a fpongc dipt in equal parts of 
lime and Hungary water mixed together; and the fol¬ 
lowing cooling phyficlhould be given every fourth day, 
till the eye becomes clear. 

Lenitive eledluary and cream of tartar of each four 
ounces, Glauber’s falts three ounces, fyrup of buck¬ 
thorn two ounces. 

When the weeping is by thefe means removed, the al¬ 
terative powders (fee the Sedtion Of Alterative Me¬ 
dicines) (hould be given every day, till two or three 
pounds are taken, and after an interval of three months 
the fame courfe {hould be repeated. This method, it 
is affirmed, has often been attended with good fitccefs, 
where the eyes have been full and no way perilhed. 

4. The haws is a fwelling and fponginefs that grows 
in the inner corner of the eye, fo large fometimes as to 
cover a part of the eye. The operation here is eafily 
performed by cutting part of it away ; bat the farriers 
are apt to cut away too much : the wound may be 
dreffed with honey of rofes ; and if a fungus or fpongy 
fleffi arifes, it ffiould be fprinkled with burnt alum, or 
touched with blue vitriol. 

Sect. XVI. Of the glanders. 

M. de la Fosse has difiinguilhed feven different 
kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable. 

The firft proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is dis¬ 
charged. through the noftrils, like a whitiffi liquor, 
fometimes appearing in the lumps and grumes : in this 
diforder, though the matter is difeharged from the 110- 
ffrils, yet the malady is folely in the lungs. 

The fecond is a wafiing humour, which ufually feizes 
horfes at the decline of a difeafe, caufed by too hard 
labour ; this defluxion alfo proceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant difeharge, which attends 
the ftrangles fometimes, and falls upon the lungs, which 
runs off by the noftrils. 

The fourth is, when an acrimonious humour in the 
farcy feizes thefe parts, where it foon makes terrible 
havock. 

The fifth kind wefhall deferibe by and by, as arifing 
from taking cold. 

The fixth kind is a difeharge from the ftrangles, 
which fometimes vents itfelf at the noftrils. 

In the feverith fort, which he calls the real glanders, 
the difeharge is either white, yellow, or greeniffi, fome¬ 
times ftreaked or tinged with blood : when the dif¬ 
eafe is of long (landing, and the bones are fouled, the 
mattter turns blackifh, and becomes very fetid ;and is 
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always attended with a fwelling of the kernels or glands Glanders, 
under the jaws ; in every other refpedt the horfe is ge- v - 
nerally healthy and found, till the diftemper has been 
of fome continuance. 

It is always a bad fign when the matter fticks to the 
infide of the noftrils like glue or ftiff pafte ; when the 
infide of the nofe is raw, and looks of a livid or lead 
colour ; when the matter becomes bloody, and ftinks; 
and when it looks of an afli-colour. But when only a 
limpid fluid is firft difeharged, and afterwards a whitifti 
matter, the gland under the jaw not increafing, and 
the diforder of no long continuance, we may expedt a 
fpeedy cure ; for in this cafe, which arifes from taking 
cold after a horfe has been overheated, the pituitary 
membrane is but flightly inflamed, the lymph in the 
fmall veflels condenfed, and the glands overloaded, but 
not yet ulcerated. 

Our author affirms this difeafe to be altogether lo¬ 
cal ; and that the true feat of it is in the pituitary mem¬ 
brane which lines the partition along the infide of the 
nofe, the maxillary finufes or cavities of the cheek¬ 
bones on each fide the nofe, and the frontal finufes or 
cavities above the orbits of the eyes: that the vifeera, 
as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horfes, are in general 
exceeding found ; and coufequently that /lie feat of 
this diforder is not in thofe parts, as has been aflerted 
by moft authors. But on nicely examining by dif- 
fedlion the heads of fuch horfes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or lefs filled with a vifeous 
flimy matter ; and the membrane which lines both 
them and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, and cor¬ 
roded with fordid ulcers, which in fome cafes had eat 
into the bones. 

It is a curious remark of our author, that the fub- 
lingual glands, or the kernels fituated under the jaw¬ 
bone, which are always fwelled in this diftemper, do 
not difeharge their lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noftrils ; and that he conftantly found their 
obftrudlion agreed with the difeharge : if one gland 
only wasaffedted, then the horfe difeharged from one 
noftril only ; but if both were, then the difeharge was 
from both. 

The feat of this diforder thus difeovered, the mode 
of cure he had recourfe to was by trepanning thefe 
cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by which 
means the parts affedted may be waflied with a proper 
injedtion, and in fine the ulcers deterged, healed, and 
dried up : and his fuccefs, by his own account, was 
very great. 

But as, from the obfervations fince made by this gen¬ 
tleman, there are different fpecies of the glanders : fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firft be attempted by 
injedtions and fumigations. “ Thus, after taking cold 
fhouldahorfe for iy or 20 days difeharge a limpid fluid 
or whitilh matter from one or both noftrils, the glands 
under the jaw rather growing harder than diminilhing, f 
we may expedt it will degenerate into a true glanders. 

To prevent which, after firft bleeding, and treating 
him as we have directed for a cold, let an emollient in¬ 
jedtion, prepared with adecodtion of lintfeed, marfti- 
mallows, elder camomile flowers, and honey of rofes, 
or fuch like, be thrown up as far as pollible with a 
ftrong fyringe, and repeated three times a-day: {hould 
the running not Ieflen or be removed in a fortnight by 
the ufe of this injedtion, a reftringentone may now be 
R 2 pre- 
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Glanders, prepared with tincture of rofes, lime-water, Sec. and 
"■ v the noftrils fumigated with the powders of frankincenfe, 

madich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt bn an iron heated 
for that purpofe; the fume of which may ealily be con¬ 
veyed through a tube into the noftrils.” Such is the 
method recommended by Bartlet, which he fays has 
been found fuccefsfnl when ufed in time. But a more 
particular courfe of precede re will be afterwards de- 
feribed, that the reader may have the fullefl informa¬ 
tion concerning this mod difficult difeafe. 

When the diforder is inveterate, recourfe mull be 
had to the operation above deferibed, according to 
the doctrine ofM. la Folfe. 

The pretenlions of that gentleman, however, have 
been lately expofed with feeming jultice by Mr Tap- 
lin : and the following circumdances quoted from tlie 
French farrier’s work feem fufficient of themfelves to 
throw fufpicion upon the whole. We are told of three 
herfes he trepanned, each in two places: the internal 
parts were conilantly fyringed, and they were perfect¬ 
ly recovered ; “ the wound and perforation filling up 
in 26 days, the horfes differing no inconvenience from 
the operation, though after this experiment they were 
put to death.” We area:. lift confidently alfured, 
that fuch ope ations being performed, "after opening 
the cavities, fhould it by probing be difeovered that 
the bones are carious (or, in other words, rotten), the 
belt way then will be to difpatch the horfe, to fave un- 
necedary trouble and expence. Which Mr Taplin. 
interprets in plain Englifh thus: " Deprive the horfe 
of half his head, in compliment to the pecuniary feel¬ 
ings of the farrier ; and if you find the remaining half 
will not anfwer the purpofe of the whole, cut his 
throat, or flioot him through the head, to fave the 
operator’s credit.” 

Mr Tapliu alfo condemns the diftinction of the dif¬ 
order into different fpecies ; and the various fymptoms 
that appear, he confiders as only marking different da- 
ges of the fame difeafe. The fabt according to him 
appears to be, "that any corrofive matter difeharged 
from the noftrils, and fuffered to conunue for a length 
of time, fo as to conditute ulcerations and corrode the 
bones, will inevitably degenerate into and conditute 
the difeafe generally underflood by the appellation of 
glanders ; every ltagnant, acrimonious, or putrid mat¬ 
ter, is pofTeffed of this property, and more particularly 
when lodged (or by finufes confined) upon any parti¬ 
cular part. Divelled of profelfional trick, chicanery, 
and deception, this is the incontrovertible explanation, 
whether proceeding from an ulceration of the lungs, 
or the inveterate glandular difeharges from the head 
(where the cafe is of long Handing, and the bone ca¬ 
rious) they are equally incurable.” In this view, there¬ 
fore, prevention, rather than cure, being the rational 
abjedt of attention, it remains o ily to point out fuch 
methods as feem likely to obviate the diforder upon the 
flighted appearance of its approach, or upon the at¬ 
tack of any other difeafe that may be likely to termi¬ 
nate in it. 

Where the lungs, then, are the feat of difeafe, as in 
the firft attack of coughs, See. no better treatment 
pan be purfned chan that laid down under the Seditions 
of Colds and Coughs. Bat where a fwelling fhows that 
matter is forming under the ears, jaws, or about the 


root of the tongue, let every pofliblc method be taken Glanders, 
to produce a fuppuration and difeharge of matter 5 ~ 
for, in mod cafes, an external evacuation becomes the 
crifis, and is greatly preferable to the chain e of mif. 
chiefs that may be produced by the morbid matter be¬ 
ing abforbed into the fydem. 

Should cough, difficulty of breathing, or a greater 
degree of inflammatory heat, attend, draw blood from 
a remote vein in moderate quantity, to mitigate either 
of thofe fymptoms ; and when tne fwellings about the 
parts have acquired an evident prominence, foment 
them twice a-day, for two or three days, with flannels 
dipped in the following decodhon : 

Camomile, wormwood, marflimallows, and elder 
flowers, of each a large handful, boiled in three 
quarts of water tor a quarter of an hour, and then 
drained off. Let the liquor be ufed hot, and ap¬ 
ply the herb? warm by way of poultice to the 
parts. 

In two or three days a judgment may he formed 
whethtra fuppuration is likT/ to take place. If fo 
the tumors will increale in iize, and feel foft and yield¬ 
ing in the middle when preffed ; in which caie apply 
the poultice, and proceed as directed above for the 
Strangles. If, on the contrary, the fwellings continue 
hard and immoveable, a running coming on at the 
nofe ; obferve whether the matter is of a white colour 
and without fmell; or is of different dnges, and lhtak- 
ed with blood. The former is a favourable fign ; and 
in that cafe the treatment may be as directed under 
the Seditions of Cold and Cough, ijui if the matter 
fhould prove of the latter defeription, every precaution 
ought to be indantly ufed, to prevent in its infancy 
what would foon become a cale of much trouble. In 
the firfi place, therefore, in order to foften the vifcid 
matter in the paffages, and relax tne inflammatory 
dridfure of the glands, prepare a vapour bath of rofe- 
mary, lavender flowers, fouthernwood and marjoram 
(each a handful), boiled in two or three quarts of 
water. Put this into a pail, and let the horic’s head 
be fixed over it as near as can be borne, and fo long 
as the fumes palling up the noftrils can be fuppofed 
to take efFedt as an internal fomentation. This ope¬ 
ration fhould be repeated twice every day : and much 
of the treatment recommended under coughs and 
drangles with glandular dilcharges from the no;irils, 
will at the fame time appear proper to be obferved, as 
being applicable to many of the prefent fymptoms. 

Let it be particularly remembered, that during,- the 
whole courfe of management, the head of the horfe is 
to be kept as warm as poffible, and in proportion 
much more fo than the body, either in a double ker- 
fey hood, or a Angle external, and a flannel one un¬ 
derneath ; as nothing can contribute more to a folu- 
tionof the humours and promotion of their difeharge, 
than a critical relaxation of the ports, particularly up¬ 
on the very feat of difeafe. 

In cafe the difeharge fhould continue to increafe in 
qumtity and virulence, become lull more dilcolour- 
ed, and its fmell very offenlive ; belides continuing the 
fumigation, let half a gill of the following injection 
(milk warm) be thrown up either nodril (or both if 
the matter fhould be fo difeharged) with a ftrong for¬ 
cible fyringc, three or lour times a-day. 

Linseep, 
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©landers. Linseed, an ounce; camomile and elder flowers, matory, and the dry gripes; each of which we {hall di- Colic or 

'— -' each half an ounce; water* three pints. Boil tor Binguilh by their different fymptoms, and then point Gripes,&c- 

a few minutes j then {train off, and add to the out the proper remedies. v ' 

liquor fouroutic.es of melJEgypt acuta, mixing well r. The flatulent or windy colic may in general be 
together at each time of uliug. readily diftinguilhed by the rumbling of the confined 

If the matter Ihould notwithffainiing grow fo nialig- air through the intefliucs: The horfe is often lying 
nantastothreacenacorrolionaid rotteuinfsot the bones; down, and as fuddenly riling again with a fpring ; he 
belides a diligent ufe of both fumigation and injection, {trikes his belly with nis hinder feet, {tamps with his 
a courfeof mercurial unction mult be immediately enttr- fore-feet, and refutes his meat; when the gripes are 
ed upon. Mr Taplin directs to “ Let two, or at molt violent, he will have convulfive twitches, his eyes be 
three drams of the ilrong mercurial ointment (pie- turned up and his limbs Itretched out as if dying, his 
pared as directed under Strangles) be very well rubbed ears and feet being alternately very hot and cold ; he 
into the glandular tumors, under the throat or ears, falls into profufe {wears, and then into cold damps ; 
every night for a fortnight ; firft taking away with {Irives often to {tale, and turns his head frequently to 
the feiliars all fuperfluous or long hairs, tluC the mer- bis flanks ; he then falls down, rolls about, and often 
curial particles may be with more-certainty abforbed turns on his back ; this laid fymptom proceeds from a 
by the vcfftls, and taken into the circulation. If the floppage of urine, that almofl always attends this fort 
owner of a horfe labouring under this difficulty willies, of colic, which may be increafed by a load of dung 
like a drowning man, to avail himfelf of another twig, preflxng on the neck of the bladder, 
he may call in the aid of mercurial phyftc, or altera- Theieare the general fymptoms of colic and gripes 
live medicines.” from wind, drinking cold water when hot, and when 

Upon the whole of this fubjeCt: As long as the at- the petfpirable matter ia retained, or thrown on the 
tack coatiuues in its early and Ample {fate, let uure- bowels by catching cold ; in all which cafes they are 
mining attention be paid to the treatment recommend- violently diftended. Cribbing horfes are more parti¬ 
ed under the different heads of thofe fymptoms that cularly fnbjedt to this complaint, by reafon they are 
are then moll; predominant : but Ihould that treat- conftautly fuckingin great quantities of air. 
ment, after a fair trial, prove jnfufficient to refill the The flrll intention is to empty the ltrait gut with a 
progrefs of the dileafe, the glands under the j iw-bone fmall hand dipped in oil, w : hich frequently makes W'ay 
Taplin's <e continuing during the whole courle inflexible, the for the confined wind to difeharge itfelf, and by cafing 

Stahls Di- matter flrfl tinged with blood, then becoming deep in the neck of the bladder, the ffippreffion of urine is ta- 

reftory, p, colour and molt offenfive in fmell, the carcafe ema- ken off, and the horfe Bales and gets eafe. 

3 ° 6 - ‘ ciated, and the whole frame linking under univerfal fie- The following ball and glyffccr feldom fail of giving 
preflion, the firff lofs (fays Mr Taplin) will be uld- relief in thefe cafes. 

mately belt, in a reflguatiou of his hiue to r he collar- Take Saafburgb or Venice turpentine, and juniper- 
maker, and his remains to the hounds. As to the berries pounded, of each half an ounce ; falt-pru- 

operation of trepanning, fo plaulibly held forth with nella or laltpetre, an ounce ; oil of juniper, one 

all its fpecious advantages, 1 lhall openly and fairly dram ; fait of tartar, two drams : Makeimoaball 

enter my protelt againlt it. For what does the whole with any fyrnp ; it may be given whole, and wafii- 

‘ > P- 3 °S- am ount to more than this ?—II the horfe Ihould abfo- ed .down with a decoftion of juniper-berries, or a 

lately recover, and (what is Hill more unlikely) become horn or two of ale. 

adequate to the very pirpofes he was dellined to before If the horfe docs not break wind, or Hale plerni- 
the attack; when the long ilkiefs, fupport, atttnd- fully, he will find no relief r therefore in an hour or 

ance, and farrier’s bill, are balanced again!! his va- two give him another ball, and add to it a dram of 

lue, he mull be a molt excellent horfe, and very much fait of amber ; w hich m y be repeated a third time, if 
above the line of mediocrity, to have the credit-account found necclfary. ,During the fit the horfe may be 
in hi, favour. In fad, the molt probable conjecture walked and trotted gently; but ihould by no means 
is, his inevitable diiflblution : but Ihould he miracu- be faralled beyond liis ability, or dragged abont till he 
loully efcape from both the diflemper and operator, is jaded. 

ranking under t,he denomination of a cured horfe, he The lollowing glyfler may be given between the 
may, perhaps, be then qualified to linger out a wretch- balls, or alone, and repeated occafionally. 
ed exillence in feme park or palture, but never enabled Take camomile flowers two handfuls ; anife, co- 
to encounter labour or fatigue.” riarider, and lennel feeds, of e:,ch an ounce ; long 

pi pper half an ounce ; boil in three quarts of wa- 
Sect. XVII. Of the Colic or Gripes, and Vain in ter to two; and add Daffy’s elixir, or gin, hdlf 

the Bowels, from fudden Accidents. a pint ; oi 1 o; amber half an ounce, and oil of ca¬ 

momile right ounces. 

There feems to be no diftereper fo little imderffood The ligns of a horfe’s recovery, are his lying quiet, 
by the common fart er as the <oiic or gripes in horfes, without Barring or tumbling, and his gathering up 
one general remedy or method ferving them in all his legs, and ceafing to lalh out; and if he continues 
cafes: but as this tfforder may be produced by very an hour in this .quiet poflure, you may conclude all 
d ft rent caufes, the method ot cure muB alfo vary; danurover. 

otherwife 'he intended remedy, injudicioufly applied, 2. The next fpecies of colic is the bilious or in- 
will not only aggrade the complaint, but make it fa flammatory. This, befide; mofl of the preceding 
tal. We (hall djyide this diforder into three different fymptoms, is attended with a fever, great hear, pant- 
fpecies: the flatulent or windy, the bilious or inflam- ing, and drynefs of the mouth: the horfe .alfo gene¬ 
rally 
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Colic or rally throws out a little loofe dung, with a hot fcald- 
Gripes,&c. ing water ; which, when it appears blackiih, or of a 
reddiih colour, and feud fraell, denotts an approach¬ 
ing mortification. 

In this cafe the horfe Ihould immediately be bled to 
the quantity of three quarts ; and it fhould be repeat¬ 
ed, if the fy nip toms do not abate in a few hours. The 
emollient glyfter, with two ounces of nitre diffolved in 
it, fhould be thrown up twice a-day, to cool the in¬ 
flamed bowels ; plenty of gutn arabic water fhould be 
taken ; and a pint of the following drink given every 
two or three hours till feveral loofe ftools are procured, 
and then it fhould be given only night and morning till 
the diforder is removed. 

Take fenna three ounces, fait of tartar half an 
ounce; infufc in a quart of boiling water an 
hour or two ; then ftrain off, and add two oun¬ 
ces of lenitive elc&uary, and four of Glauber’s 
falts. 

If this diforder is not removed by thefe means, but 
the inflammation and fever increafe, attended with a 
difcharge of the flefh-coloured water above defcribed, 
the event will, molt probably be fatal ; and the chief 
thing to be depended on now, muft be a ftrong decoc¬ 
tion of Jufuit’s bark, given to the quantity of a pint 
every three hours, with a gill of red port-wine. 

A quart of the fame may be ufed for a glyfter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine, diffolved with the 
yolks of two eggs, an ounce of diafcordium, and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a-day : if the horfe reco¬ 
vers, give two or three mild rhubarb purges. 

3. The dry gripes, or colic which arifes often from 
coftivenefs, is difcovered by the horfe’s frequent and 
fruitlefs motion to dung, the blacknefs and bardnefs 
ipf the dung, the frequent and quick motion of his 
tail, the high colour of his urine, and his great refl- 
leffnefs and uneafniefs. 

In this cafe the ftrait gut fhould be examined and 
emptied with a fmall hand oiled properly for that pur- 
pofe ; the emollient oily glyfter (p. 1 r6. col. 2. par. 3.) 
fhould be thrown up twice a-day; and the above pur¬ 
ging drink given, till the bowels are unloaded,, and 
the fymptoms removed. 

The diet for a horfe in the gripes fhould be fcalded 
bran, warm water-gruel, or white water, made by dif- 
folving four ounces of gum-arabic in a quart of water, 
and mixing it with his other water. 

4. From this hiftory and divilion of gripes and co¬ 
lics, with their different treatment, it appears how ab- 
folutely neceffary it is they fhould be well underftood, 
in order to be managed fkilfu'lly : it is plain, too, that 
violent hot medicines fhould in every fpecies of this 
diforder be guarded againft, and given with great 
caution and difcretion, even in the firft kind of flatu¬ 
lent colic, where indeed they can only be wanted ; yet 
too often, when prepared by the farriers with oil of 
turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, &c. they even 
increafe that diforder, by ftimulating the neck of the 
bladder, too forcibly heating the blood, and inflaming 
the bowels, till a mortification is brought on them. 
Thefe are, in general, the conftant appearances of hor- 
fes that die of this diforder; whofe bowels being exa¬ 
mined for that purpofe, have been found inflamed, full 
of red and livid fpots, fometimcs quite black, crifped 
with extreme heat, and rotten. 


Sect. XVIII. Of the Lax and Scouring, with other Dif- Lax and 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels. Scouring, 

fee. 

It is fometimes a nice matter to form a proper judg- v "" 

ment when to controul or encourage a loofenefs; but 
thefe general rules may be a direction ; If a healthy 
full horfe, on taking cold, or upon hard riding, over¬ 
feeding, eating unwholefome food, or with a flight 
fever, fhould have a moderate purging, by no means 
think of flopping it; but rather encourage it with an 
open diet, and plenty of warm gruel : but if it conti¬ 
nues long, with gripings, the mucus of the bowels co¬ 
ming away, and the horfe lofing his appetite and flefh, 
recourfe muft be had to proper medicines. If he voids 
great quantities of flime and greafy matter, give him 
the following drench, and repeat it every other day for 
three times. 

Take lenitive eledluary and cream of tartar of each 
four ounces, yellow rofin finely powdered one 
ounce, and four ounces of fweetoil; mix with a 
pint of water-gruel. 

The following alterative ball alone has been found 
fuccefsful for this purpofe when given twice a-week, 
with fcalded bran and warm gruel. 

Take focotorine aloes half an ounce, diapente one 
ounce ; make into a ball with the juice of Spa- 
nifh liquorice diffolved in water, and a fpoonful 
of oil of amber. To this may be added two 
drams of myrrh, and a dram of faffron, and 
(where it can be afforded) half an ounce of rhu¬ 
barb. 

When the purging is attended with a fever, rhu¬ 
barb fliould firft be given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an ounce and half of lenitive eledluary ; at 
night, after the working, give half an ounce or more 
of diafcordium in a pint of red wine mulled with cin¬ 
namon ; and repeat it every day, and the rhubarb-bail 
once in two or three. 

But if the diftemper increafes, the horfe’s flanks 
and belly look full and diftended, and he appears gri¬ 
ped and in pain, let this glyfter be given, and the 
quantity of diafcordium increased an ounce in his 
night-drink. 

Take camomile flowers one handful, red rofeshalf 
a handful, pomegranate and balauftines of each 
an ounce ; boil in two quarts of water to one ; 
ftrain off, and diffolve it in two or three ounces 
of diafcordium and one of mithridate; to which 
may be added a pint of port wine. Repeat it once 
a-day. 

If the flux continues violent, give an ounce of rock- 
alum, with an ounce and a half of bole, twice a-day ; 
or, diffolve double this quantity with two ounces of 
diafcordium, and the cordial ball, in two quarts of 
hartfhorn drink ; to which may be added a pint of 
port; and give the horfe, three or four times a-day, 
a pint of this drink. For this purpofe alfo a ftrong 
decoftion of oak-bark may be given, with either of 
the above remedies, and to the fame quantity ; even 
by itfelf, it will be found on trial no inconfiderable re¬ 
medy. 

When the difcharge is attended with an acrid mu¬ 
cus or flime, the griping and pains are very fevere, the 
common lining of the bowels being waflied away ; in 

this 
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Lax and this cafe the following glyfter fhould frequently be in- 
Scouring, jcded warm. 

&c- Take of tripe-liquor or thin ftarch two quarts, oil 
—■~ v ' of olives half a pint, the yolk of fix eggs well 

broke, and two or three ounces of coarfe tugar. 

Some horfes, having naturally weak ftomachs and 
bowels, throw out their aliment undigelted ; their 
dung is habitually foft and of a pale colour; they 
feed poorly, and get no flefh : to remedy this com¬ 
plaint, give the following purge two or three times ; 
and then the infufion to the quantity of a pint every 
morning. 

Take focotorine aloes fix drams, rhubarb powdered 
three drams, myrrh and faffron each a dram ; 
make into a ball with fyrup of ginger. 

I/ijufion. —TAKEzedoary, gentian, winter’s-bark, 
and orange-peel, of each two ounces; pomegra¬ 
nate-bark and balauftines of each an ounce ; ca¬ 
momile-flowers and centaury, each a handful ; 
cinnamon and cloves, each an ounce ; infufe in a 
gallon of port or flrong beer. 

The bloody-flux is a diftemper horfes are not very 
fubjeft to ; however, as it fometimes does occur, when¬ 
ever blood is difcharged, attended with gripings and 
great pain in the bowels, if the flux is not fpeedily re¬ 
trained the horfe probably may be foon loft ; we re¬ 
commend therefore the following glyfter and drink for 
that purpofe. 

Take oak-bark four ounces, tormentil-root two 
ounces, burnt hanlhorn three ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of forge-water to two ; ftrainoff, and 
add two ounces of diafcordium, four ounces of 
ftarch, and half a dram of opium. 

A glyfter may alfo be prepared with the fame quan¬ 
tity of fat broth, ftarch, and opium, in order to plafter 
over the coats of the bowels, and abate their violent 
irritations. Alfo, 

Take foft chalk two ounces, michridate or diafcor¬ 
dium one ounce, powder of Indian-root half a 
dram, liquid laudinum 50 or 60 drops ; diffolve 
in a pint of hartfhorn drink, and add to it four 
ounces of cinnamon-water and red wine ; give it 
twice a-day. 

Gum-arabic diffolvedin hartfhorn drink, or in com¬ 
mon water, fhould be the horfe’s ufual drink. 

When horfes are apt to be coftive, from whatever 
caufe it arifes, gentle openers fhould be given ; fuch 
as cream of tartar, Glauber’s fairs, and lenitive elec¬ 
tuary ; four ounces of any two of thefe diffolved in 
warm ale, whey, or water, given every other morning 
for two or three times, will anfwer this purpofe; efpe- 
cially if aflifted by an oily emollient glyfter, prepared 
with a handful of fait. Scalded bran or barley, with 
an ounce of fenugreek and linfeed, occafionally given, 
will prevent this complaint : but where it is conftitu- 
tional, and proceeds from the power and force of di- 
geftion in the flomach and guts, as fometimes happens, 
and the horfe is in perfeft health, no inconvenience 
will arife from it; and it is obferved that fuch horfes 
are able to indure great fatigue and labour. 

Sect. XIX. Of Worms and Botts. 

Authors have deferibed three different forts of 
worms that affedl horfes, viz. Botts, which young hor¬ 
fes are often troubled with in the fpring; the Rotund/, 
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or thofe refembling earth-worms; and the Afcarides , or Worms 
thofe about the ftze of the largeft fewing needle, with and Botts. 
flat heads. ' 

The botts which breed in the ftomachs of horfes, 
and are fometimes the caufe of convulfions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compofed of circular rings, 
with little lliarp prickly feet along the fides of their 
bellies (like the feet of hog-lice), which by their 
fharpneis (like the points of the fineft needles) feem to 
be of ufe to fnften them to the part where they breed 
and draw their nourifliment, and to prevent their be¬ 
ing loofened from fuch adhefion before they come to 
maturity. The eggs from whence thofe botts are pro¬ 
duced, are difperfed into clufters all round the lower 
orifice of the flomach, and are laid under the inner coat 
or thin membrane of the flomach ; fo that when the 
animals come to form and life, they burft through this 
inner coat with their breech and tail ftraight outwards, 
and their trunks fo fixed into the mufcular or flefhy 
coat of the flomach, that it fometimes requires a good 
pull to difeugage them ; from the blood of this lafl 
coat they draw their nourifliment, which they fuck 
like fo many leeches, every one ulcerating and purf- 
ing up the part where it fixes like a honey-comb ; and 
they often make fuch quick havock as to deftroy the 
horfe. 

The fymptoms of worms are various. The botts 
that many horfes are troubled with in the beginning of 
fummer, are always feen flicking on the ftrait gut, 
and are often thruft out with the dung, with a yel- 
lowilh coloured matter like melted fulphur : they are 
no ways dangerous there; but are apt to make a horfe 
reftlefs and uneafy, and rub his breech againft the. 
ports. The feafon of their coming is ufually in the 
months of May and June ; after which they are fel- 
dom to be feen, and rarely continue in any one horfe 
above a fortnight or three weeks. Thofe that take 
their lodgment in the flomach, are extremely danger¬ 
ous by cauling convulfions ; and are feldom difeover- 
ed by-any previous figns before they come to life, 
when they throw a horfe into violent agonies. The 
other kinds arc more troublefome than dangerous; but 
are known by the following figns : the horfe looks 
lean and jaded, his hair flares as if he was forfeited,and 
nothing he cats makes him thrive; he often ftrikeshis 
hind-feet againft his belly ; is fometimes griped, but 
without the violent fymptoms that attend a cholic and 
ftrangury ; for he never rolls and tumbles, but only 
fliows uneafinefs, and generally lays himfelf down quiet¬ 
ly on his belly for a little while, and then gets up and 
falls a feeding; but the fureft fign is when he voids 
them with his dung. 

For the cure of botts in the flomach, calomel fhould 
firft be given in large quantities, and repeated at pro¬ 
per intervals; iEthiop’s mineral, or feme of the under¬ 
mentioned forms, many be given afterwards. 

But botts in the ftrait gut may be cured by giving the 
horfe a fpoonful of favin, cut very final!, once or twice 
a-day in his oats or bran, meiftened ; and three or four 
cloves of garlic may be added to advantage. Give alfo 
an aloetic purge between whiles; the following Hands 
recommended. 

Take fine focotorine aloes, ten drams ; frefh jalap, 
one drain ; ariftolochia, or birthwort, and myrrh 
powdered, of each two drams; oil of favin and 

amber. 
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Yellows, or amber, of each one dram ; fyrup of buckthorn 
Jaundice. enough to form into a ball. 

> v f j5 llt as t j, e f ource 0 f worms in general proceeds from 
a vitiated appetite and a weak digeftion, recourfe mart 
firft be had to mercurials, and afterwards to fuch things 
as are proper to firengthen the ftomacti, promote di- 
geftion, and by deftroying the fuppofed ova, prevent 
the regeneration of thefe animals. Thus, two drams 
of calomel may be given with half an ounce of dia- 
pente, and mixed up with conferve of wormwood, over¬ 
night ; and the next morning the above purge : thefe 
may be repeated fix or eight days. Or the following 
mercurial purge may be given, which will be leis 
troublefome, and no lefs efficacious. 

Take crude qmcklilver two drams, Venice turpen¬ 
tine half an ounce ; rub the quickftlvcr till no. 
gliftening appears ; then add an ounce of aloes, a 
dram of grated ginger, 30 drops of oil of favin, 
and a fufficient quantity of fyrup of buckthorn to 
make a ball. 

Oneof thefe balls may be given every fix days, with 
the ufual precautions in regard to mercurial phyfic j 
and the following powder intermediately. 

Take powdered tin and iEthiop’s mineral of each 
half an ounce : give every night in a maffi, or a- 

. mong his corn. 

The various preparations of antimony and mercury 
rnuft be given feveral weeks together, in order to get 
entire riddance of thefe vermin. The iEthiop’s mine¬ 
ral may be.given to the quantity of half an ounce a-day; 
the mercurius alkalifatus to two drams a-day, incor¬ 
porated with a bit of cordial ball. The cinnabar pow¬ 
ders, as directed in the farcy, are no lefs effedtual: 4 nd 
when worms are bred from high feeding, or unwhole- 
fome food ; rue, garlic, tanfy, favin, box, and many 
other fimples, may be given fuccefsfull-y ; being for 
that purpofe mixed with their food ; as alfo cut to¬ 
bacco, from half an ounce to an ounce a-day. 

Sect. XX. Of the Yellows, or Jaundice. 

Horses are frequently fubjedt to this diflemper; 
which is known by a dufky yellownefs of the eyes ; the 
infide of the mouth and lips, the tongue, and bars 
of the roof of the mouth, locking alfo yellow. The 
horfe is dull, and refufes all manner of food; the fever 
is flow, yet both that and the yellownefs increafe to¬ 
gether. The dung is often hard and dry, of a pale yel¬ 
low, or light pale green. Hi.s urine is commonly of a 
dark dirty brown colour ; and when it has fettled fome 
time on the pavement, it looks red like blood. He 
ftales with fome pain and difficulty ; and if the dif- 
temper is not checked foon, grows delirious and fran¬ 
tic. The off-lide of the belly is fometimes hard and 
diftended ; and in old horles, when the liver has been 
long difeafed, the cure is not practicable, and ends fa¬ 
tally with a wafting diarrhoea : but when the diflem¬ 
per is recent, and in young horfes, there is no fear of 
a recovery, if the following directions are obferved. 

Firft of alL bleed plentifully ; and give the laxative 
glyfter (p. 120. col. 2. laft par.) as horfes are apt to 
be very coftive in this diflemper; and the next day 
give him this purge : 

Take of Indian rhubarb powdered one ounce and a 
half, faffron two drams, focotorine aloes fix drams, 
fyrup of buckthorn a fufficient quantity, 
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If the rhubarb Ihould be found too expen five, omit llifordeni 
it, and add the fame quantity of cream of tartar, and of the Kid* 
half an ounce of callile foap, with four drams more ncyvfec-, 
of aloes. This may be repeated two or three times, ' v ' 
giving intermediately the following balls and drink. 

Take of iEthiop’s mineral half anounce, millepedes, 
the fame quantity, caftile foap one ounce ; make 
into a ball, and give one every day, and wafh it 
clown with a pint of the following decoCtion. 

Take madder root and turmerick of each four oun¬ 
ces, burdock-root fliced half a pound, Monk’s 
rhubarb lour ounces, liquorice fliced two ounces ; 
boil in a gallon of forge-water to three quarts*; 
ftrain off) and fweeten with honey. 

Balls.of caftile foap and turmerick may be given al¬ 
fo for this purpofe to the quantity of three or four 
ounces a-day, and will in mod recent cafes fucceed. 

By thefe means the diflemper generally abates in 
a week, which may be difeovered by an alteration in 
the horfe’s eyes and mouth; but the medicines muff 
be continued till theyellownefs is entirely removed., 

Should the diflemper prove obftinate, and not fub- 
mit to this treatment, you mull try more potent re¬ 
medies, viz. mercurial phyfic, repeated two or three 
times at proper intervals ; and .then the following balls., 

Take fait of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti¬ 
mony four ounces, live millepedes and filings of 
flee! of each three ounces, faffron half an ounce, 

Caftile or Venice foap half a pound ; make into 
balls, the fize of a pullet’s egg, with honey ; and 
give one night and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink. 

It will be proper, on his recovery, to give two or 
three mild purges ; and, if a fat full horfe, to put.in a 
rowel. 

Sect. XXI. Of the Diforders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder. 

Th e fignsof the kidneys being hurt or affefted are, 
a weaknefs of the back and loins, difficulty of Haling, 
faintnefs, lofs of appetite, and deadnefs in the eyes ; 
the urine is thick, foul, and fometimes bloody, efpe- 
ciaily after a violent ftrain. A horfe difeafed in his 
kidneys can feldom back, that is, move ftraight back¬ 
wards, without pain, which is vifible as often as he is 
put to the trial ; the fame thing is obfervable indeed 
in horfes wbofe backs have been wrung and wrenched; 
but with this difference, that in the latter there is fel¬ 
dom any defedt or alteration in the urine, except that 
it is higher coloured. 

The confeqnences of a difordered Hate of the uri¬ 
nary organs are principally two ; ftranguary and dia r 

betes. 

1. Strangury, or an cibftrudlion of urine, may arife 
from different caufes. When it is not owing to wind, 
or hardened dung preffing upon the neck of the blad¬ 
der (as was obferved in the fedlion on Cholics), it may 
proceed from inflammation in the bladder or kidneys, 
ulcerations there, or fpafms upon any particular part. 

When owing to inflammation or fpafm, the general 
indications of cure are, to h flea the ftridture upon the 
parts; to reduce the inflammation ; and to-promote 
the evacuation of urine : the firft of which intentions 
may be aofwered by a moderate lofs of blood ; the fe- 

cond. 
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Diforders cond, by tbe ufe of internal emollients; and the third, 
of the Kid- by gentle Himulants and mild diuretics. 
neyg, &c. . j n ftrangury f rom inflammation or fpafm in the 
parts, the liorfe makes frequent motions to Hale, {lands 
wide and llraddling, appears full in the flank, and 
fomewhat dejedled. The firfl meafure, as already ob- 
ferved, is bleeding ; and that more or lefs plentifully 
according to the urgency of the fymptoms. In a 
convenient time after this operation, MrTaplin re¬ 
commends to throw up the following emollient gly- 
Iter : 

Stall, DU “ Take of thin gruel three pints, nitre two ounces, 
re/itry, gum arabic one ounce and an half, olive oil four 

P-3 6 3* ounces; let it be injeded moderately warm, and 

retained in the body as long as poffible. 

“ So foon after this glyfler as the horfe is inclined 
by appetite to receive it, give a math of two parts 
malt and one bran, they having been fealded together 
and flirred till of a moderate warmth ; after this, if 
the fubjed has not Haled in confequence of bleeding, 
glyfler, and malh, have the following balls expediti- 
• oufly prepared to forward the evacuation ; 

“ Take caflile foap ten drams, fal prunella one 
ounce, camphire two drams, annifeed powder fix 
drams, oil of juniper one dram and an half, fyrup 
of marfhmallows fufficient to make the math ; 
which divide into two equal parts, giving one in 
ftx hours after the other, if the former is not fuc- 
cefsfnl. 

“ Thefe are very fafe, mil l, and efficacious, in ge¬ 
neral producing the defired dfid without any untafy 
fenfations. Where a drink is preferred, as coming in¬ 
to a more’applicable mode of adminiflration, the fol¬ 
lowing will prov. equally lervueable ; 

“ Take jtin p.: berries (bruifed) two ounces ; boil 
in a pint and a nu.i ot v.ai<-r for fume time, then 
{tram (to ^ u.iuce by fqueezing the berries three 
quarics »r a pint); to this add nitre and gum 
Arabic (m povvder) each an ounce. 

“ This drink, or the above ball, to be repeated at 
dillinCt periods of four hours each (if a repetition of 
the fir It at the end of iix hours does not effect the de- 
iired purpofe), till relief is obtained by plentiful evacu¬ 
ation.” 

As a fupprellion of urine arifes fometimes from an 
inflammation of the parts ; fo at others from a para¬ 
lytic affeCtion, particularly of the kidneys, difabling 
them in their office of feparating the urine from the 
blood : in this latter cafe, a general fuppreffion taking 
place, the bladder is ufually empty, fo that a horfe will 
make no motion to Hale ; and if he furvives a few days 
in this condition, his body will fwell to a great degree, 
break out in blotches all over, and death will foon clofe 
the feene. 

Strangury fometimes alfo arifes from an ulceration 
of the parts ; which is a cafe almofl as defperate as the 
preceding. The fymptoms are : A viiible difquie- 
tude ; the evacuation not totally fupprefTed, being 
only at times obflruCtcd ; the urine frequently alter¬ 
ing its appearance, being fometimes thick, depofiting 
a turbid fediment as if impregnated with membra¬ 
nous matter ; and at other times tinged with blood, the 
evident effedt of a corroded folution of the difeafed 
part. In this inflance the following balls or drink 
Vol. VII. 


are recommended by Mr Taplin as the only probable 
means of relief. 

“ Take of myrrh one ounce, Caflile foap and Loca- 
telli’s balfatn each three ounces, nitre and ani- 
feed (in powder) each two ounces, balfam of 
Peru fix drams. Mix together with fyrup of 
marfhmallows, and divide into lix balls, giving 
one every morning. 

« In cafe fpafm of the parts be alfo fufpefled, the 
following ball may be given, and repeated at luch 
times as the circumflances of the cafe may render 
proper. 

“ Take of Caflile foap half an ounce ; nitre, rofin, 
and compound powder of gum tragacanth, each 
two drams ; opium (in powder) ten grains; oil 
of juniper 30 drops.—Mix. 

“ The following drink may be fubflituted with e- 
qual effect if a liquid form is preferred : 

“ Take thin gruel three quarters of a pint, gum A- 
rabic and nitre (in powder) each one ounce, li¬ 
quid laudanum three drams.—Mix. 

“ This (as the ball above) may be occafionally re¬ 
peated.” 

2. Horfes fubjeft to a diabetes, or profufe Haling, if 
old, or of a weak conflitution, are feldom cured ; they 
foon lofe their fleffi and appetite, grow feeble, their 
coat Haring, and they die rotten. Of a young horfe 
there are more hopes : but he muH not be indulged 
with too much water or moifl food. Give him the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Take jefuits bark four ounces, biflort and.tormen- 
til root of each two ounces; boil in two gallons 
of lime-water to the confumption of half, and 
give a pint three times a-day. 

As this diforder generally proceeds from too violent 
exercife, over-Hraining, &c. repeated bleedings in fmall 
quantities are abfolutely neceffary, till the mouths of 
the veffels clofe up. 

Sect. XXII. , Of Molten-greafe, 

By molten-greafe is meant a fat or oily difeharge 
with the dung ; and it arifesfrom a colliquation or melt¬ 
ing down of the fat of a horfe’s body by violent exer¬ 
cife in very hot weather. It is always attended with 
a fever, heat, reflleffnefs fiartingand tremblings, great 
inward ficknefs, fhortnefsofbreath, and fometimes with 
the fympioms of a pleurify. His dung will be ex¬ 
tremely greafy, and he will fall into a flouring ; his 
blood will have a thick {kin or fat over it when cold, 
of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter ; the 
congealed part or fediment is commonly a mixture of 
fize and greafe, which makes it fo extremely flippery, 
that it will not adhere to the lingers, and the fmall 
portion of ferum feels alfo flippery and clammy. The 
liorfe foon lofes his flelh and fat, which probably is dif- 
folved and abforbed into the blood ; and thofe that 
furvive this Ihock commonly grow hide-bound for a 
time, their legs fwelling both before and behind, and 
continue in this Hate till the blood and juices are rec¬ 
tified ; and if this is not done effectually, the farcy or 
fome obftinate forfeit generally follows, very difficult 
to remove. 

In the firff place bleed plentifully, and repeat it for 
S two 
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Hide- two or three days fucceflively in fmaller quantities; 
bound,Sur- tW o or three rowels lhould alfo be immediately put in, 
feits, &c^ anc j t i ie C ooling emollient glyiters (p. 121. col. 1. par. 

1, 2.) daily thrown up to abate the fever, and drain 
off the greafy matter from the inteftines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water or gruel, with cream 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood, 
which in this cafe is greatly difpofed to run into gru¬ 
mes, and in danger a total ftagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, and the horfe has 
recovered his appetite, gentle aloetic purges lhould be 
given once a-week, for a month or fix weeks, in order 
to bring down the fwelled legs. To this end give the 
following j which, repeated for fome time, will entire¬ 
ly remove this diforder. 

Take of focotorine aloes fix drams, of gum guaia- 
cum powdered half an ounce, of diaphoreiic an¬ 
timony and powder of myrrh each two drams ; 
make into a ball. with fyrupof buckthorn. 

Thefe will feldom take a horfe from his bulinefs a- 
bove two or three days in a week ; neither will he lofe 
his flclh or appetite with them, but on the contrary 
mend in both ; which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging, and gives this greatly the 
preference in many cafes. 

Sect. XXIII. Of Hide-bound, Surfeits, and 
Mange. 

I. The figns of Hide-bound are, ,e a want of flexi¬ 
bility in the Hein, which is pervaded by a general ftiff- 
nefs that feems to form an entire adbelion to the flelh, 
without the leaf! partial feparation or diftinCtion. There 
Stable jV i- is a kind of dully fcurff, plainly perceived underneath 
reflory, the hair, that raifes it up in different parts ; and, gi- 

p. 114; ving it another hue, the coat in many places forms an 

appearance of two or three colours ; conveying, even 
in this trifling circumftance, a very forcible idea of 
poverty in both food and raiment. The horfe is ge¬ 
nerally languid, dull, heavy, and weak : his excrement 
is dark, foul, and offcnlive ; he fweats much upon very 
moderate exertions ; then his coat flares, the hair 
turns different ways (which in its effluvia is difagree- 
able), and affords evident proof of weaknefs and de¬ 
bilitation. 

Bad food and want of liable care are, in general, 
the only probable reafons that can be afligned for this 
complaint. Long lank grafs in low fwampy land in 
autumn, and mufly hay or bad oits at any feafon, may 
in fome degree allay the hunger, but not gratify the 
appetite; for, being in itfelf deftitue of the effect and 
quality of fuperior food, no nutritve contribution can 
be conveyed for the generating of blood or formation 
of flelh. The fonrees for the fupply of chyle being 
thus obflructed, the lymphatics are deprived of their 
due proportion of nutritive fluid that lhould pafs 
through thefe fmaller velfels ; and they become not on¬ 
ly in fome meafure contracted, but in a great degree 
Inactive, which, with the want of proper external care 
and dYefling, contribute to an almofl univerfal obflruc- 
tion of the cutaneous pores. Thefe, from the preter¬ 
natural debilitation of the general fyftem, are thrown 
open by the moll moderate exercife. 

I11 refpcCt to its cure very few directions will be ne- 


ceffary, the cafe being no more than a temporary incon- Hide- 
venience, rather than a difeafe. Therefore, by way of bound,Sur- 
affording fome little change to the circulation, take a- ( elts ’ &c - i 
way a fmall quantity of blood; and in three or four hours 
after, increafe its impetus by a mailt of malt, oats, and 
bran, equal parts. Continue this malh every night for a 
fortnight, Airring in two ounces of flower of brimltone 
every other night ; and for his other feeds (morning 
and noon) give equal parts of oats and bran, with half 
a pint of old beans in each, to prevent relaxing the 
body too much by the malhes. At the fame time, re¬ 
gular and fubilantial drefiing, air, exercife, found oats, 
fweet hay, and good fofc water, will greatly contri¬ 
bute to promote the cure. And when by thefe means 
he has vifibly improved in hide, coat, and condition, 
let him have twice in a week a brulhing gallop, to 
produce a moderate fweat and promote the circula¬ 
tion ; taking great care not to let him Hand ftill till he 
is perfectly cool; when his dreffings lhould be tho¬ 
roughly gone through with attention, care, and per- 
feverance, every night and morning. If this method 
lhould be unattended with fuccefs, there will be reafoa 
to fufpeft fome unknown caufe lurking behind ; in 
which cafe go through a mild courfe of pbyfic, feed¬ 
ing well between the dofes. 

2. Of Surfeits , according to Mr Taplin, there are 
two kinds, originating from different caufes : One be¬ 
ing no more than a very advanced Itage of the cafe laft 
deferibed ; which being long neglr&ed, all its fymp- 
toms increafe, till the entire mals of blood being at laft 
affeCled, the virulence of the diforder difplays itfelf up¬ 
on the furface of the body. 

The other kind of furfeit, differing from the former 
in caufe, but very little in effect, is that where, from, 
ignorance or inattention, a horfe is fullered to drink 
immoderately of cold water, when in a violent perfpi- 
ration, and the blood conlequently in the higheft de¬ 
gree of circulation. 

The circulating fluid being fo mftantaneoufly check¬ 
ed by the influence of the frigid element and the hid¬ 
den contraction of the folids, the craflamentum be¬ 
comes immediately thickened and inflamed ; while the 
ferum or watery part, feparating from the other, ex- 
travafates itfelf; and, by an effort of nature, is pro¬ 
pelled to the lkin for tranlpiration, where the pores 
(having been inflaptly collapfed at the time of the wa¬ 
ter’s taking effeCt) are fo clofely obllruCted that its 
paffage to the furface is rendered impracticable. In 
this iituation it becomes united with the perfparable 
matter already confined there ; and is, in the courfe 
of time, compelled by tbeprogrefsofimernalhiflamma- 
tion to make its way through the lkin ; upon which it 
at laft appears in a variety of forms and different fymp- 
toms, afluming diftinCt degrees of malignancy., accord¬ 
ing to the Hate, habit, and conftitution of the fubjeCt 
at the time of attack. 

Such, in fubftance, is Mr TapHn’s account of this 
diforder. The indications of cure are, To refolve the 
inflammatory crudities, remove cutaneous obftruCtion, 
correct the acrimony of the blood, and gently quicken 
the circulation. The better to effect, thefe, he directs 
to take away a moderate quantity of blood, that the 
impetus may be encouraged ; to open the body with 
a few warm malhes ; and according to the mildnefs' or 

in- 
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Hide, inveteracy of its appearance, to give either two or 
bound,Sur-. three mercurial purges, compofed of the following in- 
feit», &c. gradients. 

■" Barbadoes aloes oneotince, jalap (in powder) three 

drams; calomel, cream of tartar, Caftile foap, 
and ginger (in powder) of each two drams ; with 
fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to make a ball. 

The dofes mull be given at proper intervals ; par¬ 
ticular care being all the while taken to guard a* 
gain!! cold on account of the mercury contained in the 
compofition. In three days after the la ft dofe, a 
courfe of alteratives muft be entered upon, the medi¬ 
cine compofed as follows. 

Antimony levigated andfulphur each half a pound, 
TEthiop’s mineral and cream of tartar each four 
ounces. Thefe are to be mixed well together, 
and divided into twelve equal parts of two ounces 
each, for twelve dofes; one of which muft be 
given every night with the feed of corn; the 
latter being firft fprinkled with water, the better 
> to retain the powders. 

Thefe muft be continued with the utmoft punctua¬ 
lity for a month ; during all which time let there 
be alfo given two ounces of nitre every morning in 
a pail of foft water. Should any trifling efehars, 
fcabs, or excoriations, prove obftinate upon any part 
of the body, they may be waflied with equal parts ©f 
lye (procured from the foap boilers) and lime-waters. 

If in the courfe of a month no conliderable ad¬ 
vantage fhould be produced by the above preferip- 
trons, the dofes muft be gradually increafed from 
two ounces to two and an half, and in another week to 
three ounces for each dofe, of both the compofition 
and the nitre. 

3. Mange is a diftemper fo univerfally known as to 
render a particular defeription unneceffary. It pro¬ 
ceeds chiefly from poor feeding : hence it is very little 
feen among!! horfes of any eftimation ; but is alnioft 
entirely confined to the lower clafs of ftables and pro¬ 
prietors. 

In a mangy horfe the fkin is generally tawny, thick, 
and full of wrinkles, efpecially about the mane, the 
loins, and tail; and the little hair that remains in 
thofe parts ftands almoft always ftraight out or briftly ; 
the ears are commonly naked and without hair, the eye 
and eye-brows the fame; and when it affects the limbs, 
it gives them the fame afpedt: yet the fkin is not raw, 
nor peels off, as in the furfeit. 

Where this diftemper is caught by infection, if ta¬ 
ken in time it is very eafily cured : and a lulphur oint¬ 
ment is recommended as moft effectual for thatpnrpofe, 
rubbed in every day. To purify and cleanfe the 
blood, give antimony and fulphur for feme weeks af¬ 
ter. There are a great variety of external remedies for 
this purpofe, fuch as train-oil and gunpowder, to¬ 
bacco fteeped in chamber lye, &c. moft of them evi¬ 
dently improper. Solefeyl recommends the following, 
which has been approved. 

Take burnt alum and borax in fine powder of each 
two ounces, white vitriol and verdigris powdered 
of each four ounces ; put them into a clean pot, 
with two pounds of honey, ftirring till they are 
incorporated ; when cold, add two ounces of 
ftrong aquafortis. 

But when this diforder, as is generally the cafe,-is 


contrafted by low feeding and poverty of blood, the Hide- 
diet muft be mended, and the horfe properly indulged bound, Sur- 
with hay and corn. With this view, there muft be a feit8 > &c - _ 
conftant fupply of warm mafltes, prepared with half v 
malt and half bran, or equal parts of oats and bran, 
with four ounces of honey diffolved in each : let thefe 
be given night and morning, with a feed of dry corn 
every day at noon. During this treatment (which 
muft be continued a week, to fheathe the acrimony of 
the fluids, and fofren the rigidity of the fkin) give 
olie ounce of fulphur in each mafh, and one ounce of 
nitre in water every night and morning. In a week or 
ten days, when the frame becomes more invigorated, 
diftontinue the mafltes, and let the diet be changed to 
good oats and fweet hay ; giving, in the morning and 
evening feeds, one of the following powders, intermix¬ 
ed with the corn firft fprinkled with water : 

Sulphur and prepared antimony each a pound, rub¬ 
bed well together in a inortar, and then divided . 
into 24 equal parts for as many dofes. 

Or, Antimony levigated and fulphur of each 12 
ounces, liver of antimony and cream of tartar 
each half a pound.—Thefe to be mixed well to¬ 
gether, and divided into the fame number of do¬ 
fes as the former. 

As to the external treatment; previous to the com¬ 
mencement of the mafnes, procure a pail of warm wa¬ 
ter and a quarter of a pound of foft foap (tied up in a 
linen rag), and with this forming a ftrong lather, . 
let every infeCted part be thoroughly waflied and clean- 
fed, fo that no feurf or filth be left upon the furface ; 
then rub tenderly, dry with a coarfecloth or feparated 
haybands; and on the following morning begin to rub 
in upon every part affeCted a due portion of the follow¬ 
ing ointment. 

Weak mercurial ointment half a pound, quickfilver 
four ounces, white hellebore (in powder) three 
ounces, black pepper (in powder) and oil of tar¬ 
tar each one ounce; with olive oil fufficient to 
make it of a proper foftnefs. 

The unflion muft be repeated for feven’days, ten 
days, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of the 
fymptoms ; and let the powders before mentioned, with 
the nitre alfo, be continued for three weeks or a month. 

Laftly, as foon as the horfe appears in a condition to 
bear it, take away a moderate quantity of blood, and 
give him afterwards two very mild dofes of phyfic. 

Sect. XXIV. Of the Farcin or Farcy. 

The true farcy is properly a diforder of the blood- 
veflels and their contained fluid ; by which, when in¬ 
veterate, the coats and integuments are fo thickened 
that they become like fo many cords. 

At firft, one or more fmall fwellings, or round buds 
like grapes or berries, fpring out over the veins, and 
afe often exquifitely painful to the touch ; in the be¬ 
ginning they are hard, but foon turn into foft blifters, 
which when broke difeharge an oily or bloody ichor, 
and (urn into very foul and ill-difpofed ulcers.' In 
fome horfes it appears on the head only; in fome on 
the external jugular ; in others on the plate-vein, and 
runs downwards on the infide of the fore-arm to¬ 
wards the knee, and very often upwards towards the 
brifket: in fome the farcy (hows itfelf on the hind- 
parts,- about the patterns, and along the large veins on 
S 2 the 
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Farcin or the infide of the thigh, rifing upwards into the groin, 
rc rcy. a nd towards the lheath ; and fometimes it makes its 
~ v ' appearance on tlie flanks, and fpreads by degrees to¬ 
wards the lower belly, where it often becomes very 
troublefome. 

When the farcy appears on the head only, it is cafdy 
cured ; efpecially when it is feated in the cheeks and 
fore-head, the blood veflels being here fmall: but it is 
more difficult when it afledts the lips, the noflrils, the 
eyes, the kernels under the jaws, and other foft and 
loofe parts, efpecially if the neck-vein becomes corded. 
When it begins on the ouiflde of the Ihoulder or hips, 
the cure is feldorn difficult; but when the farcy arlfes 
on the plate-vein, and that vein fwells much, and turns 
corded, and the glands or kernel under the arm-pit are 
affech d, it is hard to cure; hut more fo when the cru¬ 
ral Veins within fide of the thigh are corded, and befct 
with buds, which affedls the kernels of the groin and 
the cavernous body of the yard. When ihe farcy begins 
011 the pafterns or lower limbs, it ofien becomes very 
uncertain, unlefsa limely flopis put to it; forthe iwell- 
ing in thofe dependent parts grow fo cxceffively large 
in fome conftitutions, and the limbs fa much disfigured 
thereby with foul fores and callous ulcerations, that 
fuch a horfe is feldorn fit for any thing afterwards buc 
the meaneA drudgery ; but it isalu ays a promiling fign, 
wherever the farcy happens to be fituated, if it fpreads 
no further. Ic is ufual to affedt only one fide at a 
time ; but when it pafles over to the other, it ihows 
great malignancy : when it arifes on the fpines, it is 
then for the molt part dangerous ; and is always more 
1 j to horfes that are fat and full of blood, than to thofe 
that are in a more moderate cafe. When the farcy is 
epidemical, as fonietimes happens, it rifes on feveral 
parts of the body at once, forms nafly foul ulcers, 
and makes a profufe running of greenilh bloody mat¬ 
ter from both noftrils; and foon ends in a miferable 
rot. 

When the farcy makes its firft appearance on the 
head, it rifes on the cheeks and temples, and looks like 
a net-work, or fmall creeping twigs full of berries. 
Sometimes it inflames the eye, and fonietimes little 
blifiers or buds run along the fide of the nofe. It 
arifes often on the outfide of the Ihoulder, running a- 
long the fmall veins with heat and inflammation ; and 
fonietimes a few fmall buds appear near the withers, 
and on the outfide of the hips. In all thefe appearan¬ 
ces, the difeafe being fuperficia!, and affedting only the 
fmaller veflels, is ealily conquered by the following me¬ 
thod, when taken in time ; for the fimpleft: farcy, if 
■negledled, may degenerate into the vorfl fort. 

This difiemper, then, being of an inflammatory na¬ 
ture, and in a particular manner affedting the blood- 
vefiels, mu ft necefiarily require large bleeding, particu¬ 
larly where the horfe happens to be fat and full of 
blood. This always checks the beginning of a farcy, 
but is of fmall fervice afterwards; and if a horfe is low 
in'fielh, the lols of too much blood fometimes proves 
injurious. After bleeding, let the horfe have four 
ounces of cream of tartar and lenitive eledluary ; which 
may be given every other day for a week, to cool the 
blood and the body ; and then give nitre thre* ounces 
a-day for three week's or a month, and anoint the buds 
or dwellings with the following ointment twice a-day. 

Take ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpen- 
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tine two ounces, fugarof lead half an ounce, white Farcin or 
vitriol powdered two drams ; mix together in a Farcy. 
gally-pot. ' ' 

The buds fometimes by this method are difperfed, 
leaving only little bald fpots which t,he hair foon covers 
again. When they break and run, if the matter be . 
thick and well digefied, they will foon be well: but in 
order to confirm the cure, and to difpevfe fome little 
lumps which often remain for fome time on the Ikin 
without hair, give the liver of antimony for a month ; 
two ounces a-day for a fortnight, and then one ounce 
a-day for the other fortnight: by following this me¬ 
thod, a farcy which affedts only the fmall veflels may 
be flopped in a week or ten days, and foon after totally 
eradicated. 

When the farcin affedls the larger blood-veflels, the 
cure is more difficult; but let it always be attempted 
early ; therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins 
appearing corded, bleed immediately on the oppolite 
fide, and apply the following to the corded vein. 

Take oil of turpentine in a pint-bottle fix ounces, 
oil of vitriol three ounces; drop the oil of vitriol 
into the oil of turpentine by little at a time, other- 
wife the bottle will burft; when ithas done fmoak- 
ing,, drop in more oil of vitriol, andfo on till all 
is mixed. 

This mixture is one of the beft nniverfals in a be¬ 
ginning farcy; but where it is ieated in loofe flelhy 
parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol 
and turpentine are neccllarv. 

Rub the parts firft with a woollen cloth, and then 
apply fome of the mixture over the buds, and wbere- 
ever there is any fwc-llii g, twice a-day. Give the 
cooling phyfic every other day, and then three ounces 
of nitre every day tor fome time. 

When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the 
lower belly, it often takes its rile from a Angle pundture 
of a liiarp fpur. The pain and fmartingis one fare 
fign to diftinguifh the farcy from common accidents j 
the flaring of the hair, which /lands up like a tuft all 
round the buds or blifiers, and the matter that iffues 
from the buds, which is a] ,vays purulent and of a clam¬ 
my greafy conliftcnce, are other certain figns. After 
bathing with the mixture abovememioned till the ul¬ 
cers are fmooth and healing, fliould the fwelling not 
fubfide, to prevent the fpreading of the buds, and to 
difperfe them, bathe with either of thefe mixtures as 
far as the centre of the belly ; and at the fame time 
give a courfe of antimonials as will prefentiy be pre¬ 
ferred. 

Take fpirits of wine four ounces, oil of vitriol and 
turpentine of each two ounces, white-wine vine¬ 
gar or verjuice fix ounces. 

Or the following : 

Take fpirits of wine redtified four ounces, camphor 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, 
white vitriol dilfolved in four ounces of fpring wa¬ 
ter one ounce, mix together. 

In the lower limbs the farcy lies fometimes conceal¬ 
ed for a great while ; and makes fo flow a progrefs, 
that it is often miftaken for greafe, or for a blow or 
kick, and goes by the general appellation of a humour 
fettled there. In order to difiinguilh the one from the 
other, we /ball obferve, that a kick or bruife is gene¬ 
rally attended with a hidden fwelling, ora contufed 

wound. 
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Farcin or wound, which for 'be mod part digefts eafily: thegreafe 
Farcy, js alfo a finooth fweliing chat breaks out above the 
-- v -- bending of the patterns backwards; but the farcy be¬ 
gins ou the pattern joint ufually with one bud, and 
runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree. 

Very firnpie means have fometimes flopped it, before 
it has begun to fpread ; a poultice with bran and ver¬ 
juice bound round the part and renewed once a-day will 
often alone fucceed ; and if proud flefh fhould arife, 
touch it with oil of vitriol, or aquafortis, an hour be¬ 
fore you apply the poultice ; for when the dittemper 
is local, as we fuppofe it here, it is to be conquered by 
outward applications. 

The following balls are proper in every flate of the 
farcy ; and when the dittemper has been in its infancy , 
before the fkin was much defaced, has often cured it in 
a week or two, by giving them only once or twice a- 
day : but in an old farcy they fhould be given for two 
or three months together. 

Take of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, 
eight ounces ; long bithwort and gum guaiacum 
powdered, of each four ounces : make into a pafte 
with honey, and form into balls of the fize of 
a large walnut, and roll them into liquorice-pow¬ 
der. 

The tedioufnefs of this courfe has encouraged the 
giving of mercurials ; and indeed, where they are di¬ 
rected with drill, they mutt be attended with fuccefs ; 
the ftronger preparations, as the red and white preci¬ 
pitates, and turbith, being combined with fharp faliue 
parts, may be hazardous and injurious; but the latter 
given in fmall quantities have been found very fuccefs- 
ful in fuch kind of inveterate diforders. Mr Gibfon 
fays, he has given it to a dram at a dofe, where the 
limbs have been greatly fwelled ; that in 48 hours the 
fores were all dried up, and the limbs reduced: but 
that it made the horfe fo violently Tick for feveral days, 
and fcoured him to fuch a degree, that it could not be 
repeated. 

Mr Bartlet observes, that the fuccefs attending this 
medicine fo fuddenly ought to have encouraged Gib¬ 
fon to have made further trials in fmaller quantities ; 
which had he done, it is more than probable he would 
roc have been difappointed ; for the grand fecret in 
giving mercurialsasalteratives, is the introducingthem 
into the blood, without operating on the ftomach and 
bowels ; and to do this effectually, they mutt be given 
in. fmall quantities, and fo bridled as to controul their 
force on the firft paflages.; taken in this manner, they 
will mix gradually with the blood and juices, and ope¬ 
rate both effectually and fafely. 

Dr Braken recommends the knots and cords to be 
rubbed with the mercurial ointment before they break, 
in order to difperfe them ; and after breaking, to drefs 
the fores with equal parts of Venice turpentine and 
quickttlver ; if by thefe means the lriouth Ihould be¬ 
come fore, treat as above. This method feems to be 
effectual, with proper care. 

The follpwing is alfo recommended by the fame gen¬ 
tleman ! 

Take butter of antimony and bezoar mineral, of 
each one ounce ; beat up with half a pound of 
cordial ball; and give the bignefs of a walnut, or 
three quarters of an ounce, every day for two or 
three weeks, fatting two or three hours after k. 


The following mode of treatment arid forms of rre- Farem or 
dicine are preferibed by Mr Taplin f. Far t T 

. Upon the very earlieft appearance of the-diforder, ^ I4l _ 
blood is to be taken away in fiifHcient quantity. If 
the horfe is in high condition and full cf ilelh, give 
him malhes through the day of bleeding and the next 
day; and on the following morning a purging ball 
compofed of focotorine aloes ten drams, calomel and 
jalap (in powder) each two drams and a half, rhubarb 
and ginger of eac|i a dram and a half, with fyrnp of 
buckthorn or rofes liifficient to form the ball. Let the 
purge be carefully attended to, and duly worked 
off. If the phyhc works favourably, and fets well, 
let his feed (if his appetite is keen for four clear days 
be plentiful, and on the fifth or lixth at fartheft repeat 
his purging ball. If the attack has been violent, or 
the diforder makes rapid progrefs, a third dofe mutt 
be given in like manner. In two days after the courfe 
is completed, it is direCled to begin upon the following 
antimonial alteratives, aflitted by a regular adminittra- 
tionof nitre; both to be continued a month 1 without 
the mod trifling intermiffion : 

Prepared antimony one pound, common fulphur 
twelve ounces, cream of tartar eight ounces, and 
cinnabar of antimony fix ounces: 

Which being incorporated well in a mortar, is to be 
divided into twenty equal parts. Of thefe, one is to 
be given every night in the corn, firft fprinkling with 
water to enfure iis adhefion, and two ounces of nitre 
are to be mixed with the water every morning, at 
which time he will generally drink it with the greater 
avidity as being molt thirfty. The buds or fweliing 
upon their firft appearance may be well wafhetl with 
the following twice every day, with a lotion compofed' 
of extradl of Saturn two ounces, camphorated fpirit 
of wine eight ounces, and diftilled vinegar a pint 5 
mixed well together, and kept clofe ftopt for ufe. 

In a more advanced or inveterate ftage of the dif- 
temper, moderate bleeding fhould be repeated at pro¬ 
per intervals between the phylic ; and upon the fcabs- 
or efehars peeling from the buds, wafh them well oc- 
calionally with the following: 

To two drams of corrofive mercury diffolved in half' 
a pint of Britifh brandy, add a pint of white-wine 
vinegar, half a pint of fpring water, and two 
ounces of lindlure of myrrh ; fhaking well to¬ 
gether. 

Or, Sugar of lead and white vitriol each an ounce, 
diftilled vinegar and fpring water each one pint, 
ftyptic tindlure three ounces, well mixed together. 

If the ulcers fhould continue foul, and their edges 
become callous, very fmall quantities of the ftrong mer¬ 
curial ointment mull be gently rubbed into the centre 
of the mod inveterate, once in three or four days, 
cleanfmg them occafionally with one of the w.tfhes be¬ 
fore mentioned. In this cafe one of the following 1 
balls mutt be given regularly every morning for a 
month or longer if neceflary. The proportion of ni. 
tre mutt be altered to three ounces,- and given in the 
water every evening, the ball being aftminittered in 
the morning. 

Mercurial alterative Ball. Take iEthiops mineral 
four ounces, milk of brimttone, prepared anti-, 
mony, cream of tartar, and cinnabar of antimony, 
each flye ounces; honey fulhcient to make a mats ; . 

which 
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Farcin or which divide into a dozen equal balls, and roll 
Far c y- up in liquorice or anifeed powder. 

v It may not be improper now to add the fymptoms 
of an , rable farcy, that the owners of fuch horfes 
may fave themfelvesunnecelTary expenfe and trouble in 
their endeavours to obtain a cure. When a farcy, by 
improper applications, or by neglefl, has fpread and 
increafed, or after loug continuance refifted the medi¬ 
cines above recommended; if frefti buds are continu¬ 
ally fpoutlng forth, while the old ones remain foul and 
ill-conditioned; if they rife on the fpines of the back 
and loins ; if the horfe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
nofe; if abfcelles are formed in the flefhy parts between 
the interfaces of the large mufcle s ; if his eyes look 
dead and lifelel's; if he forfakes his food, and fconrs 
often, and his excrements appear thin and of a 
blackith colour; if the thigh or plate vein continues 
large and corded after firing and other proper ap¬ 
plications; thefe fymptoms denote the diftemper to 
have penetrated internally, and that it will degenerate 
into an incurable confumption : it is moft probable 
alfo that the whole mafs of fluids are tainted, and be¬ 
come irremediable by art. 

Before doling this fedtion, it is proper to take no¬ 
tice of what is called the water farcy ; which has no 
refemblance to a true farcy either in its caufe, fymp¬ 
toms, or efFedts, but has only obtained this name thro’ 
cuftom and ignorance.—This water-farcy, then, is of 
two kinds: one the product of a feveriih difpofition, 
terminating on the fkin, as often happens in epide¬ 
mical colds; the other is dropfical, where the water 
is not confined to the belly and limbs, but Ihows itfelf 
in fcveral parts of the body by foft fwellings yielding to 
the prelfitre of the finger. This laft kind ufnally pro¬ 
ceeds from foul feeding, or from the latter grafs and 
fog that often comes up in great plenty with continued 
cold rains, and breeds a fluggifh vifeid blood. In the 
former cafe, we have feen the limbs and whole body 
enormoully fwelled, and very hard, the belly and Iheath 
greatly diftended ; which were as furprifmgly reduced 
in 24 hours, by flight fcarifications within-fide the leg 
and thigh with a Iharp penknife, and three or four 
ftrokes on the Ikin of the belly on each fide the Iheath : 
from thefe fcarifications there was a conftant and fur- 
prifing large dripping of water, which foon relieved 
the horfe ; when a few purges completed his recovery. 

In the other fpecies of dropfy the curative intentions 
are todifeharge the water, recover the crafts or firength 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres through¬ 
out the whole body. To this end purge once a-week 
or ten days; and give intermediately either of the fol¬ 
lowing. 

Take black hellebore frefli gathered, two pounds; 
walh, bruife, and boil in fix quarts of water to 
four; and then ftrain out the liquor, and put 
two quarts of white-wine on the remaining helle¬ 
bore, and let it infufe warm 48 hours: then ftrain 
offj mix both together, and give the horfe a pint 
night and morning. 

Take nitre two ounces, fquills powdered three drams 
or half an ounce, camphor one dram, honey e- 
nough to form into a ball, to be given once a- 
day alone, or walhed down with a horn or two 
of the aboye drink, 


Sect. XXV. Of Strains in Various Parts. Strains. 

In all (trains, the mufcular or tendinous fibres are 
overftretched ; and fometimes ruptured or broke. To 
form, therefore, a true idea of thefe diforders, let 
us firlt confider every nuifcle and tendon as compofed 
of fpringy elaltic fibres, which have a proper power of 
their own to contradt and extend themfelves; or, to 
make their aft ion more familiar, let ns compare them 
to a piece of catgut, that we may the better judge 
with what propriety oily medicines are directed tor 
their cure. Thus, then, if, by a violent extcnlion of 
this catgut, you had fo overftretched it as to deltroy its 
fpringinefs or elafticity, and was inclined to recover its 
loft tone, would you for that ptirpofe think of foaking 
it in oil ? And is not the method of treating (trains, 
or overftretched mufcles and tendons, full as prepofte- 
rous, when you bathe or foak them in oily medicines, 
at a time that they want reftrtngents to brace them up! 

Yet cuftom has fo eftabliflied this practice, and falla¬ 
cious experience feemingly fo confirmed it, tltat it would 
be a difficult talk to convince the illiterate and preju¬ 
diced of the abfurdity, who, by attributing effects to 
wrong caufes, are led into this error, and the oils ufurp 
the reputation that is due only to reft and quiet : they 
feem, however, to be aware of the ill confequences, by 
their adding the hot oils, as fpike, turpentine, and cri- • 
ganum ; which, though they in fome meafure guard 
againft the too fuppling quality of the other oils, yet 
the treatment is ftill too relaxing to be of real fervice. 

And indeed, in all violent ftrains of either ten¬ 
dons or mufcles, whatever opinion we may entertain of 
bathing and anointing with favourite noftrums, which 
often fuccced in flight cafes, where perhaps bandage 
alone would have done; yet it is the latter, with pro¬ 
per refting the relaxed fibres till they have thoroughly 
recovered their tone, that are the chief things to be 
depended on ; and frequently fome months neceflary 
for effedting the cure. 

All violent ftrains of the ligaments, which con¬ 
ned; the bones together, efpeciAly thofe of the thigh, 
require time, and turning out to grafs, to a perfedt re¬ 
covery. Externalapplications can avail but little here, 
the parts afledted lying to deep, and fo furrounded 
with mufcles that medicine cannot penetrate to them. 

The fooner, in thefe cafes, a horfe is turned out to 
grafs, the better ; as the gentle motion in the field will 
prevent the ligaments and joint oil from thickening, 
and of courfe the joint itfelf from growing ftifF. 

When a horfe’s fhoulder is overftrained, he does 
not put out that leg as the other ; but, toprevent pain, 
fets the found foot hardily on the ground to fave the 
other ; even though he be turned fhort on the lame 
fide, which motion trie? him the moft of any. When 
trotted in hand, inftead of putting his leg forward in 
a right line, he forms a circle with the lame leg ; and 
when he ftands in the liable, that kg is advanced be¬ 
fore the other. 

In order to cure this lamenefs, firft bleed him, 
and let the whole fhoulder be well bathed three times 
a-day'with hot verjuice or vinegar, in which maybe 
diffolved a piece of foap ; but if the lamenefs continues 
without fwelling or inflammation, after refting two or 
three days, let the mufcles be well rubbed for a confi- 

derable 
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Strains. ■ derable time, to make them penetrate, with good opo.- 
"—O’-—' deldoc, or either of the following mixtures. 

■■■■■; Take camphorated fpirit of wine two ounces, oil 
of turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will 
prevent the hair coming off. 

Or,, Take the belt vinegar half a pint, fpirit of 
vitriol and camphorated fpirit of wine of each 
two ounces. 

When the (boulder is very much fwelled, it (hould 
be fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to co¬ 
ver the whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and fpirit of 
wine ; or a fomentation prepared with a ftrong decoc¬ 
tion of wormwood, bay-leaves, and rofemary, to a quart 
of which may be added half a pint of fpirit of wine. 

A rowel in the point of the Ihoulder in this cafe 
often does great fervice, 5 efpecially if the (train has 
been very violent, and the fwelling very large : but as 
to boring up the flioulder with a hot iron, and after¬ 
wards inflating it, is both a cruel and abfurd treat¬ 
ment : and the pegging up the found foot, or fetting 
on a patten (hoe, to bring the lame flioulder on a ftretch, 
is a moft prepofterous practice, and direftly calculated 
to render a horfe incurably lame; for it can only be 
necefl'ary in cafes the very oppoflte to this, where the 
mufcles have been long contracted, and we want to 
ftretch them out. 

Where poultices can be applied, they are at firft 
undoubtedly very effeflual, after bathing witli hot vi¬ 
negar or verjuice ; and are to be preferred greatly to 
cold charges, which, by drying fo foon on the part, 
keep it (tiff and uneafy: let them be prepared with oat¬ 
meal, rye-flour, or bran boiled up in vinegar, ftrong- 
beer or red-wine lees, with lardenough toprevent their 
growing (tiff; and when by thefe means the inflam¬ 
mation and fwelling is brought down, bathe the part 
twice a-day with either of the above mixtures, opodel¬ 
doc, or camphorated fpirit of wine ; and roll the part 
tliree or four inches, both above and below, with a 
ftrong linen roller-of about two fingers width ; which 
contributes not a little to the recovery, by bracing up 
the relaxed tendon ; and perhaps is more to be depend¬ 
ed on than the.applications themfelves. 

In the (trains of the coffin joint, that have not been 
difeovered in time, there will grow fuch a ftiffnefs in 
the joint, that the horfe wjll only touch the ground 
with his toe ; and the joint cannot be played with the 
hand : the only method here is repeated bliftering, and 
tjien firing fuperficially. 

. Strains of the back finews are very common ; and 
are ealily difeovered by the fwelling, which extends 
fometimes from the back-lide of the knee down to the 
heel, but for the moft part the horfe fets that foot be¬ 
fore the other. The tendon (hould be well bathed three 
or four times a-day with hot vinegar ; and if much 
fwelled, apply the poultices abov.e recommended ; and 
when the fwelling is down, bathe with the mixtures 
above, or with camphorated fpirit of wine and oil of 
amber, in which is dilfolvedas much camphor as the 
fpirits will take up ; and roll up the tendon with a pro¬ 
per bandage or laced (locking ; which laft, properly 
fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advantage, 
not only in thefe fort of injuries, but in moft others, 
where there is a difpofltionto the greafe, or other fvvel- 
lingsof the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur¬ 
riers (hayings wetted with vinegar have been found 
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nfeful for this jpurpofe; as has alfo tar and fpirit of Strains, 
wine : but where the tendons have fuffered byre- ' v 
peated injuries of this kind, the cafe will demand 
bliftering, firing, and proper reft. 

Strains of the knees and pafferns arife frequently 
from kicks or blows : if they arc much fwelled, apply 
firft the poultices ; and when the fwelling is abated, 
bathe with the above, or the following. 

Take vinegar one pint, camphorated fpirit- of 
wine four ounces, white vitriol diffolved in a 
little water two drams. 

Or, Take the white of three or four eggs, beat 
them into a froth with a fpoon ; to which add an 
ounce of rock alum finely powdered ; fpirit of 
•turpentine and wine of each half an ounce ; mix 
them well together. 

♦ As great wealcnefs remains in the pafterns after 
violent drains, the bed method is to turn the horfe out 
to grafs till he is perfectly recovered ; when this can¬ 
not be complied with, the general way is to blifter 
and fire. 

When a horfe is lame in the JHfte, he generally 
treads on his toe, and cannot fet the heel to the ground. 

Treat him at firft with the vinegar and cooling re- 
ftringents : but if a large fwelling, with puffinefs, 
enfues, foment it well with the difeutient fomentation 
till it difperfes ; and then bathe the part with any of 
the above medicines. 

A lamenefs in the whirl-bone and hip, is difeo¬ 
vered by the horfe’s dragging his leg after him, and 
dropping backward on his heel when he trots. If the 
mufcles of-the hip are only injured, this kind of lame- 
nefs is cured ealily: but when the ligaments of the 
joint are affeCted, the cure is often very difficult, tedi¬ 
ous, and uncertain. In either cafe, at firft bathe the 
parts well with the cooling medicines, four or five 
times a-day in the mufcular drain, this method alone 
may fucceed ; but in the ligamentous, it is reft and 
time only can reftore the injured parts to their proper 
tone. 

Strains in the hock are to be treated by foaking 
the parts with coolers and repcllers ; but when the li¬ 
gaments are hurt, and they are attended with great 
weaknefs and pain, ufe the fomentation. If a hardnefs 
(hould remain on the ontlide, it may be removed by re¬ 
peated bliftering; if within, it may beout of the power 
of any external applications to remove : however, the 
joint (hould be fired gently with fmall razes or lines 
pretty clofe together,- and then covered with a mer¬ 
curial plafter. To the difeutient fomentation above- , 
mentioned may be addtd crude fal ammoniac, with a, 
handful of wood-a(hes boiled in it. 

The bliftering ointment for the above purpofes 
may be found in the Section of Bane fpavin; but the 
fublimate (hould be omitted. 

The firing, fo generally ufed for the ftrengthen- 
ing relaxed finews or tendons, is made to aft upon dif¬ 
ferent parts according to the different notions of the 
operator. Moft ufually it is intended to aft only on 
the (kin, which by contrafting and hardening it all 
round the finews, comprefies them more firmly like a, 
bandage. The bowmen of old, it is alledged, fubmi.tted 
to this operation, in order to give ftrengh to the mufs 
cles and tendons of their arms. Upon this principle,, 
a proper degree of lkill is very requifite to perform it 

effectually 
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Tumors effectually on a horfe, ibr a due medium fhould be ob- 
andlm- f e rved, and the inftrifment neither fo flightly applied 
pofthumes. as l0 p car jfy (he (kiu only fuperficialiy, nor I'o deep as 
to wound or camcrife the linew or its fiieach. The 
lines (hould be drawn pretty clofe together, on each fide, 
of the joint or finew, following the courfe of the hair ; 
no crofs lines fhould be made, as they but disfigure the 
horfe afterwards, without any real ufe. The firing in - 
ftruroent, or knife, ought to be a little rounded on the 
edge, gradually thickening to the back, that it may re¬ 
tain the heat for feme time, but fhould not be applied 
till the inflaming rednefs is partly gone off. The caute¬ 
rized parts may be bathed with fpirit of wine at firft ; 
and anointed afterwards with bees-wax and oil, which 
alone is fuflicient to complete the cure. But, in every 
view, this operation deferves to be condemned, upon 
the following judicious obfervations of Ofmer. “ Be¬ 
tween the tendon and the fkin of the leg, as nothing 
intervenes but a thin membrane, what hand can deter¬ 
mine betwixt the boundaries ofthofe bodies, whofe ap¬ 
pearance, by the heat of the iron, is made undiftinguilh- 
able to the eye ? Now mark the event of firing. If 
the fire reaches no further than the lkin, little advan¬ 
tage can accrue to the tendon, but the fibres of the 
lkin will become contraCled and lefs pliant ; if the fire 
reaches the membrane or fheath of the tendon fome of 
its glands are dertroyed, and the tendon becomes more 
or lei's rigid. If the tendon be burnt, the confequence 
will be ftill worfe ; and in either cafe the velocity of mo¬ 
tion will be impeded : on all thefe occafions the horfe 
fhould be turned tografsand indulged with proper reft, 
that the difeafed parts may recover their former firm- 
uefs, tone, and flrength.” 

■ Sect. XXVI. Of Tumors and lmpofthumes. 

Tumors, or fwellings, arife either from external 
injuries or internal caufes. 

i. Swellings caufed by external accidents, as blows 
and bruifes, fhould at firft be treated with reftringents : 
Thus, let the part be bathed frequently with hot vine¬ 
gar or verjuice ; and, where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the fame be rolled on : if by 
this method the fwelling does not fubfide, apply, efpe- 
cially on the legs, a poultice with red wine lees, ftrong- 
beer grounds, and oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and 
oatmeal: either of thefe may be continued twice a- 
day, after bathing, till the fwelling abates : when in 
order to difperfe it entirely, the vinegar fhould be 
changed for camphorated fpirit of wine, to four oun¬ 
ces of which may be added one of fpirit of fal ammo¬ 
niac j or it may be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude fal ammoniac boiled in a quart of cham¬ 
ber-lye twice a-day, and rags dipped in the fame may 
be rolled on. 

Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and rofemary, and adding a proper quantity of 
fpirits, are often of great fervice to thin the juices, and 
fit them for tranfpiration ; efpecially if the injury has 
affeCted the joints. 

But in bruifes, where the extravafated blood will not 
by thefe means be difperfed, the fhorteil way is to open 
the fkin, and let out the grumes. 

Critical tumors or fwellings, which terminate fe¬ 
vers, fhould by no means be difperfed; except when 
they fall on the paftern or coffin joint, fo as to endan- 
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ger them : in this cafe the difeutient fomentation, Tumors 
(p. 143. col. i.) fhould be applied three or four times and 1m- 
a-day, and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung out yofthu mea. 
of the fame Ihouid be bound on, in order to keep the v 
joint continually breathing. 

But all tumors tending to a certain maturation (from 
whatever caufe they originated), fhould be expediti¬ 
on fly afiifted by fomentation as already directed ; and, 
after eacii time ofufing the fomentation, the ripening 
encouraged by fuppuratir.g poultices wherever they 
can be applied oatmeal boiled foft ia milk, to which 
a proper quantity of oil and lard is added, may an Twer 
this purpofe ; or the the poultice recommended ill the 
Sedition of Strangles. Thefe applications muff be re¬ 
gularly continued till the matter is perceived to fluc¬ 
tuate under the fingers, when it ought to be let out; 
for which purpofe, let the tumor be opened with a 
knife or flrong lancet, the whole length of the fwell¬ 
ing, if it can be done fafely ; for nothing contributes 
fo much to a kind healing as the matter’s having a free 
difeharge, and the opening’s being big enough to drefs 
to the bottom. 

Pledgets of tow or lint fpread with black or ytl- 
li w bafilicon (or the wound ointment), and dipped 
in the fame, melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, fhould be applied to the bottom of 
the fore, and filled up lightly with the fame, with¬ 
out craming : it may be thus dreil'ed once or twice 
a-day, if the difeharge is great, till a proper digeftjon 
is procured ; when it fhould be changed for pledgets 
fpread with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 
lame manner. 

Should the fore not digeft kindly, but run a thin 
water and look pale, foment, as often as you drefs, 
with the above fomentation ; and apply over your 
dreffing the flrong-beer poultice, and continue this me¬ 
thod till the matter grows thick, and the fore florid. 

The following ointments will generally anfwer your 
expectations in all common cafes; and may be prepared 
without, as well as with verdigreafe. 

Take Venice turpentine and bees-wax of each a 
pound, oil of olives one pound and a half, yellow 
rofin t2 ounces ; when melted together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreafe, finely powdered, may 
be flirred in, and kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
fubfiding. 

Take of yellow bafilicon, or the above ointment, 
without verdigreafe, four ounces ; red precipitate, 
finely powdered, half an ounce : mix them toge¬ 
ther cold with a knife or fpatula. 

This laft, applied early, will prevent a fungus, or 
proud fiefh, from fhooting out : for if you drefs too 
long with the above digeHive, the fungus will rife 
fart, and give fome trouble to fupprefs it; when it 
will be neceflary to wafh the fore, as often as your drefs, 
with a folution of blue vitriol in water, or to fprinkle 
it with burnt alum and precipitate. If thefe ihouid 
not be powerful enough, touch with a caultic, or wadi 
with the fublimate water made by diflblving half an 
ounce of corrofive fublimate in a pint of lime-water. 

But this trouble may in a great meafure be pre¬ 
vented, if the fore is on a part where bandages can be 
applied with compreftes of linen-cloth : for even when 
thefe excrefcences regerminate, as it were, under the 
knife, and fpring up in fpite of the cauflics above- 

mentioned. 
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Tumor* mentioned, they are to be fubdued by moderate co^- 

and Im- preffion made oil the fprouting fibres by theft means, 
pofthumea. As foon 

as the wound is fkinned over/ throwing 
afide all vreafy applications, let the furface be harden¬ 
ed firft with equal parts of tintture of myrrh and vine¬ 
gar, afterwards with tinfture of myrrh alone. If any 
efchar of confeqaenee Ihould remain, and the hair not 
follow kindly, rub the part gently every night with a 
ftnall quantity of camphorated fpermaeeti ointment, 
the belt article known to promote the return of the hair 
upon the knees or any other parr. 

Authors on farriery have given in general very pro¬ 
per receipts to anfwer every intention of this kind by 
medicines : but as they have not laid down fufficient 
rules for their application in thofe cafes where they are 
moll wanted, the following general directions will not 
•be unacceptable ; as the difficulty in healing fonie 
kinds of fores arifes frequently from the unlkilful man¬ 
ner of dreffing them. 

It may be neceffary then to obferve here, once for 
all, that the cures of molt fores are effected by the 
limpleft methods; and that it is often of much more 
cohfequence to know how to drefs a fore, than what 
to drefs it with. And in this confifts indeed the chief 
art of this branch of forgery : for the molt eminent in 
that profeffion have long fmee difeovered, that variety 
of ointments and falves are unneceilary in the cure of 
moll wounds and fores ; and they have accordingly dif- 
carded the greateft part formerly in repute for that pur- 
pofe ; repeated obfervations have taught them, that, 
after the digeftion, nature is generally difpofed to heal 
up the wound faff enough herfelf; and that the for- 
geon’s chief care is .to prevent a luxriancy, commonly 
called proud flejh ; whichall ointments, wherei n lard 
broil enters, are but too prone to encourage, as they 
"keep tlie fibres too lax and fopple ; and which dry lint 
•alone, early applied, as ealily prevents, by its ab¬ 
sorbing quality, and light compreffion on the fprout¬ 
ing fibres. 

Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is crammed with 
tents, or the dreffings.are applied too hard, the tender 
ftoots of flefti from the bottom are prevented pulhing 
up ; and the fides of the fore from this diftenfion may 
in time grow horny and turn fiffulous ; nor has the 
matter by this method a free difeharge. 

On the other hand, if fores of any depth are drefled 
foperficially, the external parts being more difpofed 
to heal and come Together than the internal, they will 
fall into conraff, or heal too foon ; and the fore, not fill¬ 
ing Up properly from the bottom, will break out afrefh. 

Hence we may juftly conceive how little ftrefs is to 
be laid on famous ointments, or family falves, utifkil- 
frilly applied, for unlefs this due medium isobferved, 
nr obtained in the dreffing, nb hollow fore can heal 
up properly. 

“ As foon then is a good digeltion is procured (which 
is known by the thicknefs and whitenefs of the matter 
difeharged, ind the florid red colour at the bottom of 
the fore), let the dreffings be changed for the precipi¬ 
tate medicine; or ihe fore may be filled up with dry 
lint alone, of dipped iii lime-water, with a little ho¬ 
ney and tinCture of myrrh, or brandy, about a fifth 
part of the latter ro one of the former : a pledger of 
lint,- dipped in this mixture, ihould alfo be" applied to 
the bottom of the fore, which fhould be filled up with 
Vol. VII. 


others to the furface or edges, but not crammed in too Wounds in 
hard, as before obforved, nor yet applied too loefely. General. 

By this method the fore would incarnate, or heal up v ' 
properly, and foft fpungy flelh would be prevented or 
fupprelled in time ; whereas when ointments or falves 
are too long continued, a fungus, or proud fltflj, is 
thereby fo encouraged in its growth, that it requires 
fome time to deffroy and eat it down again : a proper 
comprefsof cloth, and a linen roller, is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary both for this purpofe and to fecure on the drdT- 
ings, wherever they can conveniently be applied. 

2. Scrofulous tumors are foch as originate in fcor- 
butic or hereditary taints, and increafe or diminilh ac¬ 
cording to the ffate or acrimony of the blood. For 
thefe the principal application is the ffrongeff mercu¬ 
rial unguent, thus prepared. 

Quicksilver twoounces, lard fix ounces, balfam 
of fulphurhalf an ounce. The quickfilver to be 
rubbed with the balfam in a metal mortar till the 
globulesdifappear ; then the lard (firft made warm) 
to be added by degrees. 

The ufe of this unguent muff be affifted by a courfe 
of mercurial and antimonial alteratives. 

3. The other tumors that may be here noticed are, 
the oedematous, ffeatomatous, and eneyfted. The 
oedematous and encyfled tumors are nearly fynony- 
mous, originating in a cyft or bag, containing a kind 
of ichorous bloody fanies or gelatinous fluid 3 which 
being evacuated, the cyft does not always fubmit to 
digeftives or efchorotics, but ipuft be extirpated with 
the knife, and cured as a common wound. 

The ffeatomatous are thofe tumors that form on dif¬ 
ferent parts, and pafs in general under the denomina¬ 
tion of 1 wens , containing, when c pened or excradied, a 
fobftance not unlike foet when hardly cold. 

Neither of the above are expedled to fubmit to any to¬ 
pical application, unlefs upon the very firft obfervalion ; 
when an attempt may be made by the moft powerful re¬ 
pellents, and a fmall portion of the above mercurial oint¬ 
ment rubbed in every night, for a confiderable length 
of time ; but no radical cure can be in general obtained 
but by inftrumental extirpation ; and as this muff be un¬ 
avoidably attended with lofs of time, and a proportional 
lhare of danger, if feated upon or interfered by the 
mufcular parts, perhaps it may be ntoff prudent to omit 
the experiment and fubmit it to chance. 

1 Sect. XXVII. Of Wounds in general . 

In all freffi wounds made by cutting inftruments, 
there is nothing more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into comaft by future or bandage, pro¬ 
vided the part will allow of It j for on wounds of the 
hips, or other prominent parts, and acrofs fome of the 
large mufcles, the flitches are apt toburffon the horfe’s 
lying down and rifing up in the flail. In foch cafes/ _ 
the lips fhould not be brought clofe together: one- 
flitch is fufficient for a wound two inches long ; but in 
large wounds, they fhould be at an inch or more di-fr 
tance ; and if the wound is deep in the mufcles, care 
fhould be taken to pafs the needles proportionally 
deep, otherwife the woutid will not unite properly 
from the bottom. 

J Should the wound bleed much from an artery di¬ 
vided, the firft ffep tliould be to fecure ir, by paffing 
d crooked needle underneath, and tying it up with a 
T waxed 
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Vminds in waxed thread : if the artery cannot be got at this way, 
' Gen eral,. apply a burton of lint or tow to the mouth of the 
- - bleeding yeflels, dipped in a Arong folutionof blue vi¬ 

triol, ffyptic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil of tur¬ 
pentine, powdered vitriol, or colcothar, &e. and re¬ 
member always to apply it clofe to the mouth of the 
bleeding veffels, and take care that it is kept there by 
proper comprefs and bandage till an efclrar is formed ; 
otherwife it will elude your expectations, and fre¬ 
quently alarm you with frelh bleedings. 

In a memoir prefented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences by M. La Foffe, he gives an account of the 
fuccefs he had met with in flopping the bleedings of 
very confiderablc arteries in horfes, by the application 
of the powder of puff-balls, the arteries cicatrizing by 
this means only, without any fucceeding haemorrhage. 
The lycoperdon, or puff-ball, was made ufe of for this 
purpofe in human fubje&s, about 170 years ago, by 
Felix Wurtz, a famous old furgeon in Germany ; but 
he does not feem to have thought of trufting to it in 
fuch conftderable arteries as M. La Foffe mentions, 
viz. thofe of the leg and thigh, the bleedings from 
which divided veffels he ftopt in a few minutes by the 
ufe of this powder only. The agaric of the oak may 
alfo be ufed for this purpofe, where it can be retained 
by a proper bandage. 

Thefc applications, as indeed all ftyptics, feem to 
ad by conftringing the extremity of the veffcl, or 
ehoaking it up, till a grume of blood is formed inter¬ 
nally, which plugs up the orifice ; and has been found 
to adhere to it fo as to conffitute one body with the 
veffel.. 

We avoid fetting down any famous receipts for 
frelh wounds, whether ointments, or Friar’s balfams, 
being well allured, that, in a healthy found conffitu- 
tion, nature furnilhes the bell balfam, and performs 
herfelf the cure,, which is fo often attributed to the 
medicine; when it is otherwife, and the blood is de¬ 
prived of its baifamic Hate, as will appear from the 
afped of the wound and its manner of healing, it muff 
be redified by proper internal medicines, before a good 
foundation for healing can be laid by any external ap¬ 
plication whatever. 

The lips of the wound then being brought together 
by the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a pledget of tow fpread 
with the wound ointment, (fee page 144. col. 2.) the 
diredions in the preceding fedions being obferved, 
and the wounded part kept as much as poffible from 
motion. 

Pundured wounds from thorns, or any other acci¬ 
dent, Ihoirld be treated in the fame manner ; applying 
the beer or bread and milk poultice over the dreffing, 
tillfome figns of digeftion appear ; and fomenting the 
part well every day. This method is alfo very fuccefs- 
fully ufed to thofe fwellings which often arife on the 
neck from bleeding ; the fores being fprinkled with 
precipitate, and burnt allnm powdered, to fetch out 
the core or fungus, which ehoaks up the orifice. The 
ufuat method is to introduce a piece of vitriol, or fub- 
limate, which often brings on a plentiful difeharge, 
fetches out the core, and makes a cure ; but it is often 
with the lofs of the vein, and it fometimes leaves a 
large fwelling and impofthumation. 

In gun-ihot wounds, when the ball lias not pene¬ 


trated too deep, it Ihould be extracted, if it can be Woundsin 
fetched away without difturbance, together with any general, 
extraneous bodies that might pafs in with it.; the ' ' l/ 

wound Ihould be dreffed with the old digeftive of Ve¬ 
nice or common turpentine, divided with the yolks of 
eggs, to which may be added feme honey and tinChtre 
of myrrh. The entrance of thefc wounds frequently 
requires to be enlarged, and a depending orifice fhould 
always be procured if poffible ; and if the wound 
Ihould not digeft kindly, apply the beer poultice, and 
foment with the difeutient fomentation before men¬ 
tioned. 

In fealds, or burns from gunpowder, or any other 
caufe, when the Ikin remains entire, bathe the part 
well, and keep it foaked with rags dipped in fpirit of 
wine camphorated : fait bound thick on the part has 
been found very effectual for this purpofe ; and.indeed 
all faline and fpirituous applications excel others, while 
the Ikin is yet unbroke ; but when the Ikin is fepa,- 
rated, anoint the part, and keep it conftantly fupple 
withlinfeed or faladoil, and a plaffcr fpread with bees.- 
wax and oil; if the Ikin is fo fcorched, that Houghs 
muff be digefted out, drefs with the wound-ointmeiu 
and oil of turpentine, and finiffi the cure with any dry¬ 
ing ointment. Should the horfe be feverifh from the 
pain, bleed him, give cooling glyfters, and treat him 
as wc have directed in fisiple fevers. 

There are certain wounds which occur much more 
frequently than any other, and which from that cir- 
cumffance, though in themfelves net at all dangerous, 
deferve particular notice. Among thefe are broken 
knees, over-reaches, and lacerations between hair 
and hoof. In refpcdl to the firff, it is a misfortune 
whenever it happens that not only reduces the horfe 
very much in his value, but is conffdered as an indeli¬ 
ble ftigmaof imperfection, that (with connoiffeurs) ren¬ 
ders him at firff fight unworthy a fecond confideration. 

This misfortune may fometimes be occafioned by un¬ 
avoidable accident ; but Mr Taplin is juftly of opi¬ 
nion that more horfes are thrown down and irremedi¬ 
ably injured by the careleflhefs and fcameful inatren- 
tton of bad riders on bad roads and over rolling ffones, 
or when they are more cruelly exhauffed with labour 
and fatigue, than by any other means in the whole lift 
of accidents. 

In relieving this injury, the firff Hep is towafh the 
parts well with a fponge and warm water, thoroughly 
cleanfing the lacerations from gravel or land ; for thefe 
will evidently irritate and inflame the tender parts, and 
be productive of a difehaage which may often be en¬ 
tirely prevented by gently wiping them dry after the 
ufe of the fponge, and plentifully embrocating them 
with a mixture of camphorated fpirits and vinegar in 
equal quantities, bandaging over a pledget of tow wet 
with the fame, and repeating it once or twice if circurn- 
ftances Ihould render itneceffary. This Ihould be conti¬ 
nued, thatanefeharor cicatrix maybe formed to render 
unCtuous or greafy applications unneceflary ; but fhould 
the wound or laceration be fo violent as to produce great 
inflammation, fuppnration mull enfue, and ought to 
be encouraged by the means already directed, and the 
fore healed in the manner alfo above directed. 

As to over-reaches and other injuries in the feer, 
they are treated of in their order under Difeafa oj the 
Feet. 
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Sect. XXVlU. Of Ulcers in General. 

We (hall not here enter into a deferipcion of each 
particular fpecies of ulcers, but only Uy down fome 
directions for their general treatment; by which means 
we lhall avoid the ultul prolixity of authors on this fub- 
jedt, and vet give fo general an idea of the nature of 
ulcers, as we hope will be lnflicienrly inftrudtive both 
of the application and of the proper remedy to each. 

It inay be neceffary to obferve, that we may often in 
vain pitrfue the belt methods of cure by external 
applications, tuilel's we have recourfe to proper inter¬ 
nal remedies ; for as all ulcers, difficult to heal, pro¬ 
ceed from a particular indifpofition of the blood and 
juices, before the former can be brought into any or¬ 
der, the latter mull be corrrecled by alteratives and 
fweetening medicines. 

The firft intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing 
them to digeff or difeharge a thick matter ; which 
will, in general, be effected by the green ointment, 
or that with precipitate ; but ihould the fore not digefl 
kindly by thefe means, but difeharge agleety thin mat¬ 
ter, and look pale, you mud then have recourfe to 
warmer dreffings, fuchas balfam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common digeflive, and the 
ffreng-beer poultice over them; it is proper alfo in 
thefe kind of fores, where the circulation is languid, 
and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, and 
quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it well 
at the time of dreffing ; which method will thicken the 
matter, arid roufe the native heat of the part, and then 
the former dreffings may be re-applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, it will 
be neceffary to foment ffrongly with a decoCtion of ca¬ 
momile and mallows, as hot as can be conveniently ap¬ 
plied; then fcarify fuperficially the whole part, both 
longitudinally and tranfverfely, with a fleam or ab- 
feefs lancer, fo as entirely to penetrate the callous fub- 
Itance upon the furface: after which it muff be dreffed 
With digeftive ointment # twice every day ; the fomen¬ 
tations and fcarifications to be repeated occasionally, if 
neceffary, till the callofity is quite floughed off, and 
comes away with the dreffings. A proper ointment 
for the above purpofe may be prepared as follows. 

Take of yellow bafilicon two ounces, and black ba- 
filicon one ounce, and melt them together over 
the fire. When taken off, Air in one ounce of 
turpentine ; and when cool, add half an ounce of 
red precipitate finely powdered, the whole to be 
minutely incorporated upon a ffoneor marble (lab. 

As foou as the callofity is removed, and the dif¬ 
eharge comes to its proper confiffence, drefs in gene¬ 
ral with a fmall portion of lint, thinly covered with 
either of the bafilicons, placed under a pledget of tow 
Spread with the following digeftive: 

Yellow wax and black rofin each four ounces. 
Burgundy pich two ounces; melt thefe in a pint 
of olive oil over a flow fire ; and when taken offj 
ftir in two ounces of turpentine. For large 
wounds, where a plentiful difeharge is required, 
Air into this quantity three ounces of the fpirits 
of turpentine, that it may incorporate in getting 
cool. 

Should the wound incarnate too faff, and fill with 
fungous flelh, Slightly touch fuch parts with a piece 
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of uuflacked lime, regulating the mode and application tr.rer? in 
by the neceffity, and repeating it as occalion may re- Ge iicral. 
quire. When the cicatrix is nearly formed, the cure 
may be completed by hardening the furface with a lit¬ 
tle tindture of myrrh. 

All fmufes or cavities, if no tendinous parts inter¬ 
vene, fliould be inffantly laid open (with a biftory) to 
its utmoff extent, and properly filled with a pledget 
of lint, well impregnated wiLh warm digeffive, and 
plentifully covered with tow fpread with the fame. 

After a fecond or third dreffing, fliould the iufide of 
fuch cavity prove callous or hard in fubftancc, k 
muff be taken away by the knife, or deffroyed by the 
means before deferibed. If it be fo iituated that the 
parts forbid an entire reparation, found with the probe, 
and at its extremity make a counter incifton through 
the integuments to meet the probe, till by paffing 
through, it removes any lodgment that may have been 
left for the matter to corrode, which it will very foon 
do, fo as in many cafes to affedt the bone itfelf. 

Where the cavity penetrates deep into the mufcles, 
and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous; 
where, by a continuance, the integuments of the 
mufcles are conftantly dripping and melting down ; in 
thefe cafes waihes may be injedted, and will frequently 
be attended with fuccefs. The following is particu¬ 
larly recommended by Mr Taplin. 

Take honey and vinegar each two ounces; lique¬ 
fy over the fire; and when cool add tindture of 
myrrh and tindture of cantha.rides each one ounce. 

—Mix. 

When the ulcer is by thefe means divefted of its vi¬ 
rulence and bad fmell, the callofity floughed off or ex¬ 
tracted, and a favourable appearance of incarnation 
comes on, the dreffings may be changed from the pre¬ 
cipitate digeftive before preferibed, to pledgets fpread 
with Locatellus’s balfam, or the following compound. 

Take white diachylon two ounces, Locatcllus’s bal- 
fam one ounce, and melt them over the fire in two 
ounces of olive oil. Takeoff, and when nearly 
cool, ftir in an ounce of balfam of capivi, a little 
at a time, till it is all incorporated. 

Thefe finufes, or cavities, frequently degenerate in¬ 
to fijlula, that is grow pipey, having the inftde thick¬ 
ened, and lined as it were, with a horny callous fub- 
ftance. In order to their cure, they muff: be laid open, 
and the hard fubftance all cur away; where this is im¬ 
practicable, fcarify them well, and truft to the preci¬ 
pitate medicine made firong, rubbing now and then 
with cauitic, butter of antimony, or equal parts of 
quickfilver and aquafortis. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ul¬ 
cer, the flelh is generally loofe and flabby ; the dif¬ 
eharge oily, thin, and flunking ; and the bonedifeo- 
vered to be carious, by its feeling rough to the probe 
palfed through the flelh for that purpofe. In order to 
a cure the bone muff be laid bare, that the rotten 
part of it be removed: for which purpofe, deftroy the 
loofe flefh, and drefs with dry lint; or the doffils may; 
be preffed out of tindture of myrrh or euphorbium. 

The throwing off the fcale is generally a work of na¬ 
ture, which is efiedted in more or lefs time, and in pro¬ 
portion to the depth the bone is affected; though 
burning the bone is thought by fome to haffen its 
reparation. -■ - 

T 2 Where 
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llone- Where the cure does net properly Succeed, mercu- 
Spavin. rial phytic fhonld be given, and repeated at proper in- 
v ' tervals: and to correct and mend the blood aud juices, 
the antiinoiiial and alterative powders, with a decoc¬ 
tion of guaucum and lime-water, are proper for that 
purpofe. 

Sect. XXIX. Of a Boiu~S^avin. 

Wi rn out entering at all into the caufe of this dif- 
e rder, which is a bony excrefceuce, or hard Swelling, 
growing on the inlide of the liock of a horfe’s leg, 
we fnail content ourfelves with describing the diffe¬ 
rent kinds thereof by their Symptoms, and then enter 
on their cure. 

A Spavin that begins on the lower part of the hock, 
is not fo dangerous as that which puts out higher, be¬ 
tween the two round proceffes of the leg-bone ; and a 
Spavin near the edge is not So bad as that which is 
more inward toward the middle, as it does not fo much 
affeft the bending of the hock. 

A Spavin, that comes by a kick or blow, is at firft 
no true Spavin, but a bruife on the bone or membrane 
which covers it, therefore not of that confequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural caufe: and thofe 
that pur out on colts and young horfes, are not fo bad as 
thofe that happen to horfes in their full flrength and 
maturity; but in very old horfes they are generally 
incurable. 

The ufual method of treating this diforder is by blif- 
ters and firing ; without any regard to the fituation, 
or caufe whence it proceeds. Thus, if a fullnefs on 
the fore-part of the hock comes upon hard riding, or 
any other violence which threatens a fpavin ; in that 
cafe, Such coolers and repellers are proper,, as are re¬ 
commended in ftrains and bruifes. Thofe happening 
to colts and young horfes are generally Superficial, and 
require only the milder applications; for it is better to 
wear them down by degrees, than to remove them at 
once by Severe means. 

Various are the prescriptions for the bliflering oint¬ 
ment ; but the following, on proper experience, Hands 
well recommended by Mr Gibfon. 

Take nerve and marfirmallow ointment, of each 
two ounces; quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spa- 
nilh flies powdered, a dram and a half: Sublimate, 
one dram ; oil of origanum, two drams. 

The hair is to be cut as clofe as pofiible, and then 
the ointment applied pretty thick over the part; this 
fliould be done in the morning, and the horfe kept 
tied up all day without any litter till night; when he 
may be untied, in order to lie down ; and a pitch or 
any flicking plafter may be laid over it, and bound on 
with a broad tape or bandage to keep all clofe. 

After the blifter has done running, and the Scabs 
begin to dry and peel off, it may be applied a fecond 
time, in the fame manner as before; this fecond ap¬ 
plication generally taking greater effect .than the firfl, 
and in colts and young horfes makes a perfeft cure. 

When the fpavin has been of long Handing, it will 
require to be renewed, perhaps five or fix times : but 
after the fecond application, a greater diflance of time 
muft be allowed, otherjvife it might leave a fear, or 
caufe a baldnefs; to prevent which, once a-fortnight 
or three weeks is often enough ; and it may in this 
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manner be continned fix or Seven times, without the Curb aud. 
Jeafl bleuiifli, and will generally be attended with Ring-bone, 
fuccefs. w—v—■ 

But the fpavins that put out on older or full-aged 
horfes are apt to be more obflinate, as being ieaitd 
more inward ; and when they run among the finuofi- 
tiesof the joint, they are for the mofl part incurable, 
as they then lie out of the reach of applications, and 
are arrived to a degree of. impenetrable hardnefs. 

The ufual method in thefe cafes is to fire direftly, 
or to ufe the flrongeft kind of caufiic blifters; and 
Sometimes to fire and lay the blifter immediately over 
the part: but this way Seldom Succeeds farther than 
putting a flop to the growth of the fpavin, and is apt 
to leave both a blemilh and ftiffnefs behind; befides 
the great filk run (by applications of thefe fiery and 
cauftic medicines to the nervous and tendinous parts a- 
bout the joints) of exciting violent pain and anguifh, 
and deftroying the limb. 

The belt and fafeft way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliflering ointment above, and 'io continue it ac¬ 
cord ing to the directions there laid down, for fome 
months, if found neceffary ; the horfes in the inter¬ 
vals working moderately : the. hardnefs will thus be 
difTolved by degrees, and wear away infenlibly. 

Where the fpavin lies deep, and runs fo lar into the 
hollow of the joint that no application can reach it, 
neither firing nor medicines can avail, for the reafons 
abovementioned ; though bold ignorant, fellows have 
Sometimes Succeeded in cafes of this fort (by men of 
judgment deemed incurable) by the application of 
cauftic ointments with Sublimate, which aft very for¬ 
cibly, enter deep, and make a large difeharge, and 
by that means deilroy a great part of the fubftance, and 
diffolve away the remainder: though, whoever is at 
all acquainted with the nature of thefe medicines, muft 
know how dangerous in general their operation is on 
thefe occafions; and that a proper prepared cautery, 
made like a fleam, under the direftion of a fkilful 
hand, may be applied with lefs danger of injuring ei¬ 
ther tendons or iigalnents. After the.fubftauce of the 
fwelling has been properly penetrated by the inftru- - 
ment, it muft be kept running by the precipitate me¬ 
dicine, or mild bliftering ointment. Where the fpavin 
lies not deep in the joint, and the bliftering method 
will not fucceed, the fwelling may be fafely fired with 
a thin iron forced pretty deep into the fubftance, and. 
then Ihould be dreffed as is above direfted. 

Sect. XXX- Of a Curb and Ring-bone . 

1. As a fpavin rifes among the bones on the fore¬ 
part of the hocks fo a curb takes its origin from the 
junftures of the fame bones, and rifes on the hind-part, 
forming a pretty large tumor over the back part of 
the hind-leg, attended with ftiffnefs, and Sometimes 
with pain and lamenefs. 

A curb proceeds from the fame canfes that produce 
fpavins; viz. hard ridings, ftrains, blows, or kicks. 

The cure at firft is generally eafy enough effeftedby 
bliftering, repeated two or three times, or oftener. If. 
it docs not fubmit to this treatment, but grows excef- 
fively hard, the quickeft and fureft way is to fire with 
a thin iron, making a line down the middle from top 
to bottom, and drawing feveral lines in a penniform 
manner pretty deep; and then to apply a mild blifter- 
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Sclents, ing platter or ointment over it.—This method will en- 
tirely remove it. 

There is another fvvelling taken notice of oatheont- 
fideof the hock, which is called a jarden . This com¬ 
monly proceeds from blows and kicks of other horfes; 
but frequently happens to maneged horfes, by fetting 
them on their haunches : it is ieldom attended with 
much lamenefs, uhlefs it has been neglected, or fome 
little procefs of the bone be broke, it ihould firtt be 
treated with the coolers and repellers in feCt. xxxii. 
art. 2 : but ifany fwelling continues hard and infenfibie, 
the heft way is to blitter or fire ; but the mild bliflcrs 
alone generally fucceed. • 

2. The ring-bone\s a hard fwelling on the lower part 
of the paflern, which generally reaches halfway round 
the fore-part thereof, and from its refemblance to a 
ring has its denomination. It often arifes from ftrains, 
&c.; and, when behind from putting young horfes too 
early upon their haunches ; for in that attitude a horfe 
throws his whole weight as much, if not more, upon 
his patterns, than on his hocks. 

When it appears diftinCtly round the pattern, and 
does not run downwards towards the coronet, fo as to 
affeCt the coffin-joint, it is eafily cured : but if it takes 
its origin from fome drain or defeCt in the joint origi¬ 
nally, or if a callofity is found under the round li¬ 
gament that covers, that joint,-the cure is generally 
dubious, and fometimes impracticable ; as it is apt to 
turn to a quittor, and in the end to form an ulcer upon 
the hoof. 

The ring-bones that appear on colts and young hor¬ 
fes, will often infenfibly wear off themfelves, with¬ 
out the help of any application ; but-when the fub- 
ftance remains,-there needs no other remedy befides 
bliftering, unlefs when by long continuance it is grown 
to an obftinate hardnefs, and then it may require both 
bliftering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone fuccefsfully, let the operation 
be.performed with a thinner inftrument than the com¬ 
mon one, and-iet the lines or razes be made not above, 
a quarter of an inch diftaur, croffing them obliquely, 
fomewhat like a chain : apply a mild blitter over all, 
and, when quite dried up, the rupture-platter; and 
then turn the horfe to grafs for fome time. 

Sect. XXXI. Of Splents. . 

These are hard, excrefcences that grow on the 
ftiank-bone, and are of various,lhapes and fizes.. Some 
horfes are., more fubjeCt to fplents than others j,but 
young horfes, are moll liable to tbefe infirmities, which 
often wear off and disappear of themfelves. Few horfes . 
put out fplents after they are feven or eight years old, 
unlefs they meet with blows or accidents. 

A fplent that arifes in the middle of the thank-bone 
is nowife, dangerous; but thofe that arife on the 
back part of this bone, when they grow large and 
prefs againft the hack finew, always caufe lamenefs or 
ftiffnefs, by rubbing againft it: the others, except 
they are fituated near the joints, feldom occafion 
lamenefs. 

As to the cure of fplents, the beft way is not to 
meddle with them unlefs they are fo large as to dif- 
figure a horfe} or are fo fituated as to endanger his 
going lame. 

Splents in their infancy, and on their .firft. appear¬ 


ance, fhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old ver* Poll evil, 
juice; which, by ftrengthening the fibres, often put a Piftula, &e. 
flop to their growth ; for the membrane covering the 
bone, and not the bone itfelf, is here thickened ; and 
in fome conftitutions purging, and afterwards diuretic 
drinks, will be a great means to remove the humidity 
and moiftnre about the limbs, which is what often gives 
rife to fitch excrefcences. 

Various are the remedies preferibed for this diforder: 
theufual way is to rub the fplent with a round flick 
or the handle of a hammer till it is almoft raw, and 
then tonch it with oil of origanum. Others lay on 
a pitch-platter, with a little fublimate or arfenic, to 
deftroy the fubttance ; fome ufe oil of vitriol ; fome 
tin&ure of cantliarides : all which methods have at 
times fucceeded ; only they are apt to leave a fear, 
with the lof3 of hair. Thofe applications that are of 
a more cauftic nature often do more hurt than good, 
efpecially when the fplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a rottennefs, which keeps running feveral 
months before the ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly fear. 

According to Mr Taplin, the only expectation of 
cure “ without anxiety and difficulty, is to be careful 
in obferving fuch appearances, in their earlieft ftate; 
and then feeing that frequent friction is ufed for a con- 
fiderable time, twice every day, with the utmott force 
of the operator's hands, letting the part be well moi- 
ttened, after each time of rubbing, with a proportion 
of the following liniment, leaving a pledget of tow 
wet with the fame, bound on pretty firm with two 
yards of wide rape as a roller : 

“ Take camphorated fpirits of wine, and fpirits of 
turpentine of each four ounces (a quarter of a 
pint), Mix together. , 

<if Or, OiLoforiganum and fpirits of turpentine, each 
halfan ounce ; camphorated fpirits of wine, two 
ounces.— : Mix'. - 

,e When this plan has been perfevered in for ten days 
ora fortnight, you willthen be able to judge whether 
any perceptible advantage has been obtained from the 
force of thefe powerful repellents : if not, procure two 
ounces of the ftrongeft mercurial ointment, and let the 
fize of a hazel-nut be well rubbed in upon the part 
afie&ed, every night and morning, till the whole is 
confumed, ufing the roller each night, and taking it 
off in the morning. If this docs not fucceed, the beft 
: and mott fpcedy method will be the immediate ex¬ 
tirpation, by making a longitudinal incifion ( f with¬ 
out bruifir.g, hammering,’&c.) through the integu¬ 
ments, dilTedting and extracting the fubttance, com¬ 
pleting the cure by taking up a couple of flitches, and 
treating it as a fuperficial wound ; for which directions 
will be found under that head.” 

Segt. ■ XXXII.' - . Of the Poll-evil.; Fiflula, and 

Bruifes on the Withers; Warbles..on the Back f 

andSit-fajle . >,• ■ 

1 

1. The poll-evil is anabfcefsnearthe poll of ahorfe, 
formed in the finufes -between the .poll-hone and the 
upper vertebrae of the neck... . 

If it proceeds from blows, bruifes, or any external 
violence, at firft bathe the fvvelling often with hot vine¬ 
gar ; aud if.thc. hair .be fretted .off-with an oozing * 

through 
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Poll evil, through the fkin, make ufe of two parts of vinegar 
Fiftula,&c- and one of fpirit of wine ; but if there be ail itching, 
~ with heat and inflammation, the fafefl way is to bleed, 

and apply poultices with bread, milk, and elder flow¬ 
ers : this method, with the atSflance of phyfic, will 
frequently dilperie the Iwellingand prevent this evil. 

But when the tumour is critical, and has all the 
figns of matter, the belt method then is to'forward it by 
applying the ripening poultices already taken notice 
of, till tt comes to maturity, and burfts of itfelf: or 
if opened with a knife, great care fliould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that runs along the neck 
under the mane ; when matter is on both fides, the 
opening mufl be made on each tide, and the ligament 
remain undivided. 

If the matter flows in great quantities, refembles 
melted glue, and is of an oily confluence, it will re¬ 
quire a iecond incifion, cfpecially if any cavities are 
difeovered by the finger or probe ; thefe fliould be o- 
pened by the knife, ttie orifices made depending, and 
.the wound drefled with the common digeftive of tur¬ 
pentine, honey, and the tindfure of myrrh, and, after 
digeftion, with the precipitate ointment: or waflt with 
the following made hot, and fill up the cavity with 
tow foaked into it : 

Vinegar or fpirit of wine half a pint, white vitriol 
( diflblved in Cpring-water half an ounce, tindturc 
• of myrrh four ounces. 

This may be made (harper by adding more vitriol ; 
hut if the ilefh is very luxuriant, it fliould firft be pared 
down with a knife before the application. With this 
wath alone Mr Gibfon has cured this diforder without 
any other formality of drefling, walking with it twice 
a-day, and laying over the part a quantity of tow foak¬ 
ed in vinegar and the white of eggs beat together. 

But the moll compendious method of cure, is that 
b yfcalding, as the farriers term it ; and which ufed to 
be profecuted when the fore was foul, of a bad dif- 
polition, and attended with a profuflon of matter. But 
ihe cruelty, abfurdiry, and inutility of the practice 
have become fo apparent, that it feems now to be 
■alrnoft univerfally exploded : fo that it would be fu- 
perfluous to give any defeription of the operation. 

.2. Britifes on the withers frequently impoflhumate, 
and for want of care turn fiftulous. They arife often 
•from pinches of the faddle, and fliould be treated with 
rtpellers : for this purpofe bathe the tumor well with 
hot vinegar three or four times a-day ; if that does 
not fucceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put 
to a quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol 
diflblved in a little water, and added to the fame quan¬ 
tity. Thefe are generally held as very effectual re- 
pcllers for this purpofe in horfes, and will frequently 
prevent impofihumation : when the fwelling is at¬ 
tended with heat, fmarting, and little hot watery 
pimples, the following mixture will then be more pro¬ 
per to bathe with. 

Take two ounces of crude fal ammoniac, boiled in 
a quart of lime-water; where that cannot be had, 
a handful of pearl or wood allies may be boiled in 
common water : pour off the decodlion when fet¬ 
tled, and mix with it half a pint of fpirit of wine: 
anoint the part afterwards with lifitfeed oil, or 
elder ointment, to foften and fmooth the Ikin. 

JBot when tl e fwellings are critical, the confequence 


of the fever fettled on this part, you muit avoid the re- Poll evil, 
pelling method, and affift in bringing the fwelling to Fibul a,ftc. 
matter, by means of fuppurating poultices: experienced w ~* 
farriers advife, nevejr to open thofe tumors till they 
break of themfelves : for if they are opened before they 
are ripe, the whole fore will be fpongy, and difeharge 
a bloody ichor, which foon degenerates into a fordid 
ulcer. But take care to enlarge the openings, and 
pare away the lips, that yourdrefiings may be ap¬ 
plied eafily; and avoid the ligament which runs along 
the neck to the withers : if a gathering forms on the 
oppofite fide, open it in the fame manner ; but take 
care they incline downwards, for the fake of depen¬ 
ding orifices, and letting the matter flow off eafily. 

For the method of drefling, we muff refer to the for¬ 
mer part of this Sedlion; and if the bones fhould be found 
foul, they mufl: be drefled with timflure of myrrh till 
they fcale off. If the fungus is very troublefome, 
and the difeharge oily, yellow, and -vifeid, .pledgets 
foaked in the following, made hot, have been found 
very effeflual, bathing the fwelling round with fpirit 
of wine and vinegar .; 

Take half an ounce of blue vitriol diflblved in a pint 
of water ; oil of turpentine, and reflified fpirit of 
wine, of each four ounces ; white-wine vinegar, 
fix ounces ; oil of vitriol and AUgyptiacum, of 
each two ounces. 

When the cavities are truly fiflulous, the callofities 
mufl be cut out, where it can be done, with a knife-; 
and the remainder deflroyed by corrofives. 

3. Warbles are fmall hard tumors under the faddle- 
part of the horfe’s back, occafioned by the heat of the 
faddle in travelling, or its uneafy fituation. As foon 
as the faddle is taken off after a fevere chafe or hard 
journey, a good groom or hoftler will be very minute 
in his examinations to difeover whether any injury has 
been fuffained in this part or any other. He will in- 
ftantly perceive, by the horfe’s wincing, whether 
there is any defedt from which a warble may fpeedily 
enfue ; if, fo, upon the firfl appearance, or earlieft dis¬ 
covery, bathe three or four times a day with the fol¬ 
lowing repellent: 

Extradl of Saturn half an ounce, camphorated fpi¬ 
rit of wine two ounces, foft water a quarter of 
a pint; the extradl and fpirit being well-mixed 
by fhaking, before adding the water. 

q. A fit-faJl proceeds generally from a warble, and is 
the horfe’s hide turned horny or callous. In fome little 
time the hair comes off, and it bears the appearance of 
a foreign Solid fubflance, fixed in the centre of what 
feems to be a fuperficial wound. For this fimple and 
very trifling complaint there is but one certain and ex¬ 
peditious cure, namely, extirpation ; which may be 
performed with a common penknife. But the moft 
ready and leaft painful method of taking it off is by 
juff raifing either edge till it can be taken hold of with 
a pair of common pincers ; when, by leaning them to 
any fide, you have an immediate fulcrum, or lever, 
and feparate it inffantaneoufly without pain or incon¬ 
venience. After the extirpation, it may be treated as 
a fimple fuperficial laceration, and may in general be 
healed by a frequent application of Friar’s balfam, 
tinfture of myrrh, or even with a little common bran¬ 
dy, Due care, however, fliould always be taken to 
guard the cicatrix in its infancy, and prevent the 

buckle 
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Poll-evil, buckle of the girth from coming into diredt contaa 
Fiftolij&c, with the injured parr, not only till the furface is fuffi- 

— v -- ciemly hardened to render a repetition unlikely, but 

upon all future occalions. 

Some parts of the above treamenr of tumors, how¬ 
ever, has been condemned, and a more Ample method 
by means of fetons recommended, by that judicious prac¬ 
titioner Mr Clark of Edinburgh. “ The common me- 
f -‘Treatife thod (fays hef ) of treating thofe large tumors which 
oh the fie- are feated on the upper part of the neck, immediately 
widion of behind the ears, generally known by the name of the 
the Difrafes p 0 n. ev i[ a an( j thofe which are feaccd on the withers or 
of Horfes, U pp^ r p arts 0 f t ]j e (houldefs, is exceedingly improper. 

245 ; 'j"hey arc cither allowed, to break of themfelves, or are 
opened the whole length of the tumor on the.upper part. 
In this fituation, efpecially in the poll-evil, when the 
head is always kept in an eredt pofition, the matter 
contained in the tumor cannot be difchargcd from it, 
but is retained in the bottom of che wound, and ex- 
pofcd to the external air, &c.: it foon acquires a molt 
ichorous corroding quality, and produces one of the 
larged and the moll fordid fiftulous ulcers that horfes 
are infefted with : a great quantity of fungous or proud 
fkfli is foon produced ; this requires to be repeatedly 
extirpated with the knife, the lofs of ..which cannot be> 
again fupplied } hence the horfe is greatly disfigured, 
the cure becomes both tedious and uncertain, and is fel- 
dom radical. Infome cafes, I have known the vertebras 
of the neck affe&ed by the iharpnefs of the confined 
matter,, forming lodgments there, and,: after great 
trouble and expence, the .horfes were put to death. 

“ All thefe kinds of tumors, &c. are eafily and 
fpeeijily difeuffed by the ufe of fetons, without any 
lofs offubftance, or disfiguring of the parts, and cured, 
with the greateft certainty when the operation is pro-, 
perly performed. Of a number of cafes, in my prac¬ 
tice, where this operation has fiicceeded with great ex¬ 
pedition in curing thefe tumors, I fhall. only, .mention, 
the following. 

“ About fix years ago,-an Arabian horfe, belong-? 
ing to a gentleman in this place, had a large tumour 
feated a littleon. one,-fide.of the withers, or upper part 
of the fhoulder; it was forwarded by applying emolli- ; 
ent poultices; and as foon as the matter was perceiv¬ 
ed to fludluate in the tumor, a large fetoa needle,, 
armed with a cord at the other end, was .introduced at 
the upper part of the fwelling, and, brought out at the 
under or lowermoll part of it; the-matter was dif— 
charged, at the lower orifice in a very (hart time, the 
tumor was by that means foon difeuffed, and,-,in a few 
weeks, it was entirely healed up, without .any fear or 
blcmilh remaining, farther than, a little baldnefs about 
the lower orifice, .oceafioned. by .the (harpaefs of the 
matter, which likewife foon difappeared, and not the 
leafi trace of the diforder.remained..... 

ft -The other cafe happened.ahout feven years ago s 
a eoacb-horfe (belonging to a nobleman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood) had a large tumor a little behind the ears, 
on the neck, .which 1 have formerly obferved is called 
the polt-evii; the tumor extended to both.Tides of .the 
neck, and was divided in the middle by the mane; the 
tvwnor had been opened.on one fide, in a very fuperfi- 
eial manner, by a farrier in the country,, before the 
matter in it was fufficiently digetl'vl; after .applying 


a few emollient poultices, in order to ripen it, a ffrong Wind-galls 
feton needle, was introduced at the upper part of it. Blood and 
almoft clofe to the mane, and after palling it through s P a * 
che bottom of the tumor, which was very deep, the . vin8 ‘^ 
needle was brough out through the found mufeujar 
parts below the tumor, in order to procure a Hoping 
or depending orifice for the matter to run freely off. 

The fame operation was likewife performed on the op- 
pofite fide, beginning near the mane, and finilhed in the 
fame manner. In a few weeks the cure was completed. 

The horfe run for feveral years in the fame nobleman’s 
carriage, without the fmalleft veftige of his former 
diforder. 

** From this method of treating thefe tumors, to¬ 
gether with the ufe of alterative medicines, &c. which 
in cafes of this nature ought never to be omitted, they 
were entirely difeuffed, and the perforations made by 
the needle foon healed up, without the leafi deformity 
of the parts. I have therefore given the hiftory of 
thefe cafes, to fliow with What facility and expedition 
fuch tumors may be carried off by the ufe of fetons, in 
preference to the common methods nfed, and even re- 
commended-by-different authors; fuch as, after open¬ 
ing thefe tumors by deep incifions, and pouring into 
them the moft corrofive mixtures, made fealding hor, 
together with a long tedious courfe of hot irritating ap¬ 
plications, by which the poor animals are kept in the 
utmofl torture for a conliderable time, and in the end 
are fo disfigured by the lofs of fubftance, oceafioned 
by the cutting- away fo much of the -flefh* from the' • 
parts, that fuch horfes are generally rendered- unfit.for-' 
any thing but the mea-neft-drudgery. . 

Deep-feated abfeeffes are cured imthe-fame man¬ 
ner by the ufe of ffetons; after-tracing the flnufes or 
cavities of the abfeefs with a long flcnder blun^. lead 
probe (which yields eafily without -forcing its‘way 
through the cellular membrane, or taking a direclion- 
between the interftices of. the mufeles), the needle, . 
armed with a cord, fhould follow the direction of the* 
jinsias or pipes, as they-are commonly'called; to the -t- 
moft depending part ; and in-cafe there fhould be two * 
or more finufes, which- fometimes -happens, each of- 
them fhould be treated in the fame manner, in order to 
obtain a depending orifice for a free difeharge of the -r 
matter, and which being once-procured, feldom fails of f 
completing a cure.’’ " 

Sec-s. .XXXIII. Of-Wl&d-gallt-Blood and Bog Spa -..*- 
vine- ... 

> I. -A Wltro-G all is a flatulent fwelling,-which 'a 
yields to the preffure of the finger, and recovers its » 

- Jhape-on the-removal-thereof 5 the tumor is vifible to 
the eye, and often feated on both tides of the back fi- 
new-, above the fetlocks, on the fore-legs, but moft fre- - 
quently on the hind-legs ; though they are-met-with «... 
in various parts of the body, wherever membranes can - 
. be fo feparated, that a quantity of air and fero-fities -may y 
be included -within their duplkjatnres:-- 
•> When.they appear near the joints and tendons, they r 
are generally caufgd by ftraias or bruifes on the fmews, 

.or the fheath that covers them j which; by being over- 
ftretched, have fome of their fibres ruptured ; whence 
. probably may ouze out that fluid which is commonly ■ 

. fotmd .with the included air: though, where thefe fwell- 

ings, 5 
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Wuid-gtUs ings (how ihcmfelvcsin the interfaces of large lruifcles, 
3!ood and which appear blown up like bladders, air alone is the 
Bog-Spa- chief fluid ; and thefe may fafely be opened, and treat- 

V111S. , , J * 

cu as a common wound. 

On the firft appearance of wind-galls, their cure 
fhonld be attempted by reftringents and bandage : for 
which purpofe, let the fwelling be bathed twice a-day 
with vinegar, or verjuice alone ; or let the part be fo¬ 
mented with a decodtion of oak-bark, pomegranate, 
and alum boiled in verjuice, binding over it, with a 
roller, a woollen cloth foaked in the fame. Some, for 
this purpofe, ufe red-wine lees, others curriers (hav¬ 
ings, wetted with the fame, or vinegar, bracing the 
part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper trial, fhould not be 
found to fucceed, authors have advifed the fwelling to 
be pierced with an awl, or opened with a knife : but 
mild bliftering has in general the preference given to 
thefe methods ; the included fluids being thereby 
drawn off, the impadted air difperfed, and the tumor 
gradually diminifhed. 

2. A blood-fpavin is a fwelling and dilatation of the 
vein that runs along the infide of the hock, forming a 
little foft fwelling in the hollow part, and is often at¬ 
tended with a weaknefs and lamenefs of the hock. 

The cure fhould be firft: attempted with the reftrin- 
gents and bandage above recommended, which will 
contribute greatly to ftrengthen all weaknefles of the 
joints, and frequently will remove this diforder if early 
applied ; but if by thefe means the vein is not reduced 
to its ufual dimentions, the (kin fhould be opened, and 
the vein tied with a crooked needle and wax-thread 
parted underneath it, both above and below the fwell¬ 
ing, and the turgid part fuffered to digeft away with 
the ligatures : for this purpofe, the wound may be daily 
drefled with turpentine, honey, and fpirit of wine, in¬ 
corporated together. 

3. A bog-flavin is an eucyfted tumor on the infide 
of the hough ; or, according to Dr Bracken, a collec¬ 
tion of brownilh gelatinous matter, contained in a bag 
or cyfl, which he thinks to be the lubricating matter 
of the joint altered, the common membrane that inclo- 
fes it forming the cyfl. This calc he has taken the 
pains to illuflrate in a young colt of his own, where he 

r fays, When the fpavin was prefled hard on the infide 
the hough, there was a fmall tumor on the ouifide, 
which convinced him the fluid was wirhin-fide the 
joint: he accordingly cut into it ; difeharged a large 
quantityof this gelatinous matter ; drefTed the fore with 
doffils dipped in oil of turpentine ; putting into it, once 
in three or four days, a powder made of calcined vi¬ 
triol, alum, and bole : by this method of dreffing, the 
bait (loughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
fuccefsfully completed without any vilible fear. 

This diforder, according to the above defeription, 
will fcarcely fubrnit to any other method, except fi¬ 
ring, when the cyfl ought to be penetrated to make it 
effectual ; but in all obflinate cafes that have refilled 
the above methods, both the cure of this and of the 
fwellings called •mind-galls fhould be attempted in this 
manner. If, through the pain attending the opera¬ 
tion or dreffings, the joint fhould fwell and inflame, fo¬ 
ment it twice a-day, and apply a poultice over the 
.dreffings till it is reduced. 


Sect. XXXIV. Of Mallenders and Callenders. Mallendera 

and Sallen- 

Mallenders are cracks in the bend of the horfe’s , c!c J 3 ' 
knee, that difeharge a fltarp indigefted matter ; they 
are often the occalion of lamenefs, ftiffnefs, and the 
horfe’s tumbling. 

Sallenders are the fame diflemper, fitaated on the 
bending of the hough, and occalion a lamenefs behind. 

They are both cured by wafhing the parts with a 
lather of foap warmed, or old chamber-lye ; and then 
applying over the cracks a flrong mercurial ointment 
fpread on tow, with which they fhould be drefled 
night and morning, till all the fcabs fall off; if this 
fhould not fucceed, anoint them night and morning 
with a little of the following, and apply the above oint¬ 
ment over it. 

Take hog’s lard two ounces, fublimate mercury two 
drams. 

Or, Take hog’s lard two ounces, oil of vitriol two 
drams. 

Take the next from Gibfon, which is to be depend¬ 
ed on: 

i^THiop’s mineral half an ounce, white vitriol one 
dram, foft green foap fix ounces. 

Anoint with this often ; but firft clip away the hair, 
and clear the fcabs. On their drying up, it may be 
proper to give a gentle purge or two ; or the nitre-balls 
may be taken advantageoufly for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Sect. XXXV. Of Lamp as, Barbs, and Wo/ves- 
Teeth. 

1. The lampas is an excrefcence in the roof of the 
horfe’s month, which is fometimes fo luxuriant, that 
it grows above the teeth, and hinders his feeding. The 
cure is in lightly cauterifing the flefh with a hot iron, 
taking care that it does not penetrate too deep fo as 
to fcale off the thin bone that lies under the upper 
bars ; the part may be anointed with burnt alum and' 
honey, which is proper for moll fores in the mouth. 

This operation is by fome thought to be entirely 
unneceflary ; it being a general obfervation with them, 
that all young horfes have their mouths more or lefs 
full of what are called lampas ; and that fometimes 
they rife higher than the fore-teeth : but they further 
obferve, in proportion as a horfe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itfelf, and the teeth then appear to rife. We 
are obliged to the ingenious M. L. Foffe for this re¬ 
mark, and hope it will be the means of abolifhing this 
cruel and unneceflary operation. 

2. Barbs are fmall excrefcences under the tongue, 
whicli may be difeovered by drawing it afide, and are 
cured by cutting clofe off, and wafhing with brandy or 
fait and water. 

3. A horfe is faid to have wolves-teeth, when the 
teeth grow in fuch a manner, that their points prick 
or v. ound cither the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are moil liable to this infirmity, and whofe up¬ 
per overfhoot the under teeth in a great degree. 

To remedy this evil, you may^eitber chop off the 
fuperfluous parts of the teeth with a chiffeland mallet, 
or file them down, which is the better way, till you 
have fuffidemly wafled them. 

Sect. 
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, Sect. XXXVI. Of the Greafe. 

In order to treat this diforder with fome propriety, 
we (hall confider it as anting, from two different canfes; 
a fault or relaxation in the vefltls, or a bad difpolition 
in the blood and juices. We mnft here obferve, that 
the blood and juices (or humours, for there are al¬ 
ways fome in the bcft flate of blood) are brought to 
the extreme parts by the arteries, and returned by the 
veins; in which latter, the blood is to rife in perpen¬ 
dicular columns, to return the circulating fluids from 
the extremities : hence fwellings in the legs of horfes 
may eafily be accounted for, from a partial flagnation 
of the blood and juices in the finer veflels, where the 
circulation is moil languid ; and elpecially when there 
is want of due exercife, and a proper lrmfcular com- 
prefllou on die veflels, to pulh forward the returning 
blood, and propel the inert and half-ftagnating fluids 
through their veJcls; in Ihorr, the blood in fuch cafes 
Cannot fo readily afcend as defcend, or a greater quan¬ 
tity is brought by the arteries than can be returned by 
the veins. 

The greafe then, confidered in this light, muff be 
treated as a local complaint, where the parts affe&ed 
are alone concerned, the blood and juices being yet 
untainted, and in good condition or as a diforder 
where they are both complicated: but when it is an 
attendant on fome other diftemper, as the farcy, yel¬ 
lows, dropfy, &c. fuch difeafes rouft firft be cured be¬ 
fore the greafe can be removed. In the former cafe, 
moderate exercife, proper drefling, clcanlinefs, and ex¬ 
ternal application, will anfwer the purpofe: in the lat¬ 
ter, internals mull be called in to our afliftance, with 
proper evacuations. 

When a horfe’s heels are firft obferved to fwell in 
the (table, and fubfide or go down on exercife; let 
care be taken to wafh them very clean every time he 
comes in, with foap-fuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar 
and water; which, with proper rubbing, will fre¬ 
quently prevent or remove this complaint: or let them 
be well bathed twice a-day with old verjuice, or the 
following mixture, which will brace up the relaxed 
veflels-, and if rags dipped in the fame are rolled on, 
with a proper bandage, for a few days, it is moll like¬ 
ly the fwellings will be removed by this method only, 
as, the bandage will fupport the veflels till they have 
recovered their tone. To anfwer this end alfo, a la¬ 
ced (locking made of flrong canvas or coarfe cloth, 
neatly fitted to the part, would be found extremely 
ferviceable, and might eafily be contrived by an inge¬ 
nious mechanic. 

Take rectified fpirit of wine four ounces ; diflolve 
in it half an ounce of camphor; to which add 
wine-vinegar or old verjuice fiX ounces j white 
vitriol diflblved in a gill of water one ounce; mix 
together, and fluke the phial when ufed. 

But if cracks or feratehes are obferved, which ooze 
and run, let the hair be clipped aWay, as wdll to pre¬ 
vent a lodgment (which becomes (linking and offen- 
five by its flay), as to give room for wafhingout dirt or 
gravel, which if fufiered to remain there, would 
greatly aggravate the diforder. 

When this is the cafe, or the heels are full of hard 
feabs, it is neceflary to begin the cure with poultices, 
made either of boiled turnips and lard, with a handful' 
Vol. VII, 


of linfeed powdered ; or oat-meal and rye flour, with a 
little common turpentine and hog’s lard, boiled up with 
ftrong-beer grounds or red-wine lees. The digeflive 
ointment being applied to the fores for two or three 
days, with either of thefe poultices over it, will, by 
foftening them, promote a difeharge, unload the vef- 
fels, and take down the fwelling; when may be dri¬ 
ed up with the following : 

Take white vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces; j^igyptiacum one ounce; lime-water a 
quart or three pints: wafli the fores with a fponge 
dipped in this three times a-day; and apply the 
common white ointment fpread on tow, to an 
ounce of which may be added two drams of fugar 
of lead. 

This method is generally very fuccefsfiil when the 
diflemper is only local, and requires no internal me¬ 
dicines ; but if the liorfe be full and grots, his legs 
greatly gorged, to that the hair flares tip, and is v hat 
fome term pen-feathered, and has a large fliitking dif- 
charge from deep foul fores, you may expedt to meet 
with gfeat trouble, as thefe diforders are very ob- 
flinate to remove, being often occaftoned by a poor 
dropucal flate of blood, or a general bad difpolition in 
the blood and juices. 

The cure in this cafe, if the horfe is full and flefliy, 
mufl.be begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated pur¬ 
ging ; afeer which, diuretic medicines are frequently 
given with fuccefs. Thus, 

Take four ounces of yellow rofin, one of fal prune!- 
lae ; grind them together with an oiled peftle; 
add a dram of oil of amber ; and give a quart of 
forge-water every morning, fading two hours be¬ 
fore and after taking, and ride moc-erately. 

As this drink is found very difagreeable to fome 
horfes, we would recommend the nitre-balls in its (lead, 
given to the quantity of two ounces a-day for a month 
or fix weeks, mixed up with honey or in his feeds. 
Take the following alfo for that purpofe ; or the diure¬ 
tic balls directed under Diforders of the Eyes. 

Yeelow rofin four ounces; fait of tartar, and fal 
priinellae, of each two ounces ; Venice foap half 
a pound ; oil of juniper, half an ounce ; make in¬ 
to balls of two ounce weight, and give one every 
morning. 

The legs in this cafe fhould be bathed or fomented, 
in order to breathe out the flagnant juices, or to thin 
them, fo that they may be able to circulate freely in 
the common current. For this purpofe, foment twice 
a-day with the difeutient fomentation (p. 143. col 2.), 
in which a handful or two of wood-afhes has been 
boiled ; apply then the above poultices, or the follow¬ 
ing, till the fwelling lias fubfided, when the fores may 
be drefled with the green ointment till they are pro¬ 
perly digefted, and then dried up with the water and 
ointment above recommended. 

Take honey one pound ; turpentine fix ounces; in¬ 
corporate with a fpoon; and add of the meal of 
fenugreek arid linfeed each four ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of red-wine lees to the confiftetjce of 
a poultice; to which add, when taken from the 
fire, two ounces of camphor in powder ; fpread it 
on thick cloths, and : apply warm to the legs, fe-' 
curing it on with a flrong roller. 

If the fores are very foul, drefs them with two parts. 

U -of 
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Scratches, of the wound-ointment, and one of JEgyptiacum ; and 

Crown- apply, the following, fpread on thick cloths, and roll- 
fcabs, & c . edon- 

Take of black foap, one pound; honey half a 
pound; burnt alum four ounces; verdigreafe 
powdered two ounces; wheat flour a fufficient 
quantity. 

i If the diuretic balls Ihottld not fucceed, they muftbe 
changed for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives, 
already mentioned ; but turning a horfe out in a field, 
where he has a hovel or Ihed to run at pleafure, 
would greatly contribute to quicken the cure, and in¬ 
deed would in general efledt it alone; but if this can¬ 
not be complied with, let him be turned out in the 
day-time. 

If the horfe is not turned out, a large and conve¬ 
nient flail is abfolutely neceflary, with good drelfing 
and care. 

The lafl thing we Ihall recommend, is a method to 
oblige a horfe to lie down in the liable. This un¬ 
doubtedly is of the utmoft confequence, as it will not 
a little contribute to the removal and cure of this dif- 
order; for by only changing the pofition of his legs, a 
freer circulation would be obtained, and the fwelling 
taken down; whereas in general it is greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the obftinacy of the horfe, who refufes to lie 
down at all (probably from the pain it gives him to 
bend his legs for that purpofe), by which means the 
flifrnefs and fwelling increafes, till the over-gorged: 
and diftended veifels are obliged to give way ; and by 
bnrfling, difcharge the fluids, which Ihould circulate 
through them. 

Sect. XXXVII. Of Scratches, Cronvn-fcabs , Rat- 
tails, and Capellets. 

; i. Scratches in the heels have fo much affinity 
with the greafe, and are fo often concomitants of that 
diflemper, that the method of treating them may be 
feledbed chiefly from the preceding fetflion ; which at 
flrfl (hould be by the linfeed and turnip poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to foften.them and relax 
the veffels ; the green ointment may then be applied 
for a few days to promote a difcbarge, when they may 
be dried up with the ointments and walhcs recom¬ 
mended in the above fedlion. It is belt afterwards to 
keep the heels fupple, and fofrened with currier’s 
dubbing, which is made of oil and tallow. This will 
keep the hide from cracking, and be as good a prefer- 
vative as it is to leather ; and, by ufirig it often before 
exercife, will prevent the feratches, if care is taken 
to walh the heels with warm water when the horfe 
comes in: When they prove obftinate, and the fores, 
are deep, ufe the following; but if any cavities or hol¬ 
low places are formed, they Ihould firft be laid open ; 
for no foundation can be laid for healing till you can 
direfs to the bortom. 

Take Venice turpentine fonr ounces; quickfilver 
one ounce ; incorporate well together by rubbing 
lb me time; and then add honey and iheeps fuet 
of each two ounces. 

Anoint with this once or twice a-day ; and if the 
horfe is full or flefhy, you muft bleed and purge; and 
if the blood is in a bad fiate, the alteratives mufi be 
given to redlify it. 

2. The crown feat is a, humour that breaks out 


round the coroner, which is very {harp and itching. Scratches, 
and attended with a fcurfinefs: {harp waters prepared Crown- 
with vitriol are generally ufed for the cure; but the flabs, &c^ 
fafeft way is firft to mix marfhmallow and yellow bafi- 
licon, or the wound-ointment, equal parts, and to 
fpread them on tow, and lay all round the coronet. A 
dofe or two of phyfic may be very proper, with the di¬ 
uretic medicines prefcribed in the preceding page, and 
the alteratives above recommended, in rebellious cafes. 

Vide the Sedlion on Alteratives, 

3. Rat-tails are excrefcences which creep from the 
paftern to the middle of the Ihanks, and are fo called 
from the refemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 

Some are moift, others dry ; the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and wafhes, p. 153. col. 2. 
par. 1. the latter with the mercurial ointment prefcri¬ 
bed in the Sedlion of Strangles, p. 129. col. 2. If the 
hardnefs does not fubmit to the lafl medicine, it Ihould 
be pared off with a knife, and drefled with turpentine, 
tar, and honey, to which verdigreafe or white vitriol 
may occafionally be added ; but before the ufe of the 
knife, you may apply this ointment. 

Take black foap four ounces, quick lime two oun¬ 
ces, vinegar enough to make an ointment. 

4. There are particular fwellings which horfesare 
fubjedl to, of a wenny nature, which grow on the heel 
of the hock, and on the point of the elbow, and are 
called by the French and Italians capellets : they arife 
often from bruifes and other accidents ; and when this 
is the cafe, fhould be treated with vinegar and other 
repellers. But when they grow gradually on both 
heels or elbows,, we may then fufpedt the blood and 
juices in fault, and that fome of the vefiels are broke 
and juices extravafated: in this cafe the fuppuration 
Ihould be promoted, by rubbing the part with marlh- 
mailow ointment; and when matter is formed, the fkin 
Ihould be opened with a lancet in fome dependent parr 
towards one fide, to avoid a fear ; the dreffings may be 
turpentine, honey, and tindlure of myrrh. The re¬ 
laxed fidn may be bathed with equal parts of fpirit of 
wine an’d vinegar, to which an eighth part of the oil 
of vitriol may be added. The contents of thefe tu¬ 
mors are various ; fometimes watery ; at others fuety, 
or like thick pafte; which, if care be not taken to 
digeft out properly with the cyft, will frequently cel¬ 
led! again. Was it rot for the disfigurement, the 
fhorteft method would be to extirpate them with a 
knife, which if artfully executed, and the Ikin pro¬ 
perly preferved, would leave very little deformity. 

Sect. XXXVIII. Of Ruptures, Anticor Difcafes ■ 
of the Mouth, aud Colt-evil or Gonorrhoea. 

1. In regard to ruptures , though they are general¬ 
ly divided into particular claffes, we Ihall only ob- 
ferve, that by violent efforts of the horfe, or other 
accidents, the guts or caul may be forced between the 
mufcles of the belly at the navel, and through the rings 
of the mufcles into theferotum or cod. The fwellings 
are generally about the fize of a man’s fill, fometimes, 
mueh larger, defcend.ing to the very hock : they are 
frequently foft, and yield to the preffiire of the'hand, 
when they will return into the cavity of the belly 
with a rumbling noife: and, in tn.oft, the vacuity may¬ 
be felt through which they palled. 

On their firft appearance, endeavour&Ihouldbemade 

to 
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Ruptures, to return them by the hand j but if the fwelling lhould 
Anticor, be hard and painful, in order to relieve the llridture, 

_and relax the parts through which the gut or caul has 

palled, let a large quantity of blood be immediately ta¬ 
ken away, and the part fomented twice or thrice a- 
day, applying over it a poultice made of oatmeal, oil, 
and vinegar, which lhould be continued till the fwell- 
ing grows foft and ealier, or the gut is returned. In 
the mean time, it would be proper to throw up emol¬ 
lient oily glyllers twice a-day, and to let the horfe’s 
chief diet be boiled barley, fcalded malt, or bran. 

Should thefwelling afterwards return, weapprehend 
the reltringent applications, nfually recommended on 
thefe occalions, will avail little without a ftifpeufory 
bandage ; fo that an ingenious mechanic in that art is 
chiefly to be relied on for any future afliltancc ; though 
it has been obferved, that with moderate feeding, and 
gentle exercifc, fome horfes have continued to be very 
ufeful nuder this complaint. 

2 . The anticor is adifordernot very common among 
our horfes, or thofe in nothcrn climates ; but is par¬ 
ticularly taken notice of by the French, Spanilh, and 
Italian writers ; who defcribe it a malignant fwelling 
in the bread, which extends fomecimes to the very 
flieath under the belly; it isattended with afever,great 
depreflioti and weaknefs, and a total lofs of appetite. 

The cure lhould be firft attempted by large and re¬ 
peated bleedings, to abate the inflammation ; emollient 
glyllers lhould be injedled twice or thrice a-day, with 
an ounce of fal prunella in each, and the cooling drink, 
in the Section on Fevers , lhould be given inwardly : 
the fwelling lhould be bathed with the marlhmallow 
ointment ; and a ripening poultice, with onions boiled 
in it lhould be applied over it. If by this method, 
continued four or five days, the inflammation in the 
throat and gullet is removed, our attention lhould more 
particularly turn to encourage the fwelling at the brealt, 
and bring it, if pollible, to matter : to which end, con¬ 
tinue the poultice, and give two ounces of Venice trea¬ 
cle diflblved in a pint of beer every night; when the 
fwelling is grown foft, it mull be opened with the 
knife, and drefled with turpentine digeltive, the danger 
now being over. 

But fhould it be found impracticable to bring the 
fwelling to matter, and it increafes upwards, fo as to 
endanger fuffbcation ; authors have advifed to pierce 
the tumor with a hot pointed cautery in five or fix 
places ; to drefs with the above digeltive ; and, in or¬ 
der to llimulate and promote a greater difcharge, to add 
to it a fmall quantity of Spanilh flies and enphorbium 
in powder ; fomenting at the fame time, and bathing 
the circumjacent parts with ointment of marlhmallows. 
M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyfel, have advifed open¬ 
ing the fkin, when the tumor cannot be brought to 
matter, in order to introduce a piece of black helle¬ 
bore-root Iteeped in vinegar, and to confine it there 
for 24 hours ; this alfo is intended as a ftimulant; and 
is faid to anfwer the intention, by occafioning fome- 
tiines a fwelling as big as a man’s head. 

3. Befides the diforders of the mouth, which we 
have already animadverted on, there are frequently ob¬ 
ferved on the inlide the lips and palate, little fwellings 
or bladders called giggs. Slitting them open with a 
knife or lancet, and walking them afterwards with 

, fait and vinegar, is in general their cure : but when 


they degenerate into what are called cankers, which Ruptures, 
are known by little white fpecks, that fpread and oc- Anticor, 

cafion irregular ulcers, the belt method then is to touch A c- _ _ 

them daily with a fmall fiat cautery, moderately heated ~ v ~~~ 
till the fpreading is flopped, and to rub the fores three 
or four times a-day with -/Egyptiacum, and tinfture of 
myrrh lharpened with oil or fpirit of vitriol; when by 
this drefiing the Houghs are 1'eparated, they may be 
walhed frequently with a fponge dipped in copperas, 
or lublimate water, if they continue to fpread ; or a 
tinfture made by dilfolving half a ounce ol burnt alum, 
and two ounces of honey, in a pint of tinChure of rofes. 

Either of thefe will dry them up, and are very ufeful 
in molt diforders of the mouth. 

A relaxation and fwelling of the palate fometimes 
happens to horfes on catching cold. To remedy this 
dilorder, blow pepper on the part, or anoint it with the 
fame mixed up with honey. The tinfture abovemen- 
tioned may be ufed for this purpofe, to which may be 
added half an ounce of fpirit of fal ammoniac. 

4. The colt-evil is fuppofed to arifc from Honed colts 
having full liberty with mares, before they are able to 
cover them ; whence frequently enfues an excoriation 
or fretting on the glands and a fwelling on the Iheath. 

This lalt diforder frequently proceeds too from dirt or 
filth lodging there, and is often removed by walhing 
the part clean with butter and beer : but when the 
yard itfelfis fwelled, foment it twice a-day withmarlh- 
raallows boiled in milk, to which may be added a little 
fpirit of wine; anoint the excoriation with the white 
ointment, or walla it with a fponge dipped in lime, to 
a pint of which may be added two drams of fugar of 
lead : the yard lhould be fufpended up to the belly ; 
and if the fwelling lhould increafe with the inflamma¬ 
tion, bleed, and give the cooling phyfic, anoint with 
ointment of alder, and apply the bread-and-milk poul¬ 
tice. 

If a Ample gonorrhoea or feminal gleet is obferved 
to drip from the yard (which is often the cafe in 
high-fed young horfes, where a relaxation of the glands 
and feminal veflels has been brought on by frequent 
emiflions), let the horfe be plunged every day into a 
river or pond ; give him two or three rhubarb purges, 
at proper diltances ; and intermdiately the following 
balls.' 

Take of balfam of copivi,or Venice turpentine, oli- 
bauum, and maftich powdered, of each two drams ; 
bole armeniac, half an ounce : mix up into a ball 
with honey, and give it night and morning till 
the difcharge leflens, and then every night till it 
goes off. 

Balls prepared with rhubarb and turpentine may 
alfo be given for this purpofe ; two drams of the for¬ 
mer with half an ounce of the latter. 

Sect. XXXIX. Preliminary Remarks on Diseases 
of the Feet. 

I. Of Greafing,'Oiling, and Stuffing Horfes Hoofs. The 
cuftorn of keeping our fiiielt horfes conllantly Handing 
upon dry liuerand hot dung in the liable, is exceed- 
. ingly hurtful to the feet and legs, particularly the 
former, which are always found to agree belt with 
cooluefs and moilture. Hence we find, that horfes 
hoofs, whilft running in the fields, are always in bct- 
>- U 2 ter 
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Remarks ter condition than thofe that are kept hot and dry in 
on Difeafes the flable, which, beftde being liable to many difeafes, 
of the Feet. are h an j^ brittle, lhattcred, and often broken. 

With refpedt to greafy [or oily applications, fo often 
prcfcribed for the hoofs of ho-rfes in order to preferve 
* Ohfcrva- them found, tough, &c. Mr Clark * very juftly con- 
Hoxs on the dems them as rather pernicious than lalutary. 

Shoeing of When young horfes (he obferves) are firfl taken from 
vn'the'Df c ^ e their hoofs are cool, found, and tough. Thefe 

eafeslf their a - rt ^ ovlVl ^ from experience to be good quali tics. But hor- 
feetj from^ cs are no fooner introduced into the liable, than their 
■whichjudi- hoofs are greafed or oiled two or three times a-week : 
cious per- and if they are kept much in the houfe handing upon 
fo™-- hot dry litter,, without being frequently led abroad, and 
‘ n e without having an opportunity of getting their hoofs 

areestrad- c0l> ^ c£ ^ anc * nioiftened in wet ground, their hoofs grow 
ed. fo brittle, dry, and hard, that pieces frequently break 

.off, like chips from a hard ftone ; and, when driving 
the nails in fhoeing, pieces will fplit off, even although 
the nails are made very fine and thin. Now, if rhefe 
fame horfes with brittle fhattered hoofs are turned one 
to graze in the fields, their hoofs in time will become, 
as they were originally, found, tough, and good. 

This change nutft undoubtedly be aferibed to the 
wet and moifture which the hoofs are expofed to in the 
fields, of which water is the principal ingredient; and 
it is a certain faff, of which we have daily proofs, that 
when all other means fail, horfes are turned out to 
grafs in order to recover their decayed brittle hoofs. 
It is known, that the hoofs of horfes, are porous 5 and 
that infenfible perfpiration is carried on through thefe 
pores, in the fame manner, and according to the fame 
laws, as take place in other parts of the body. Now, 
every body knows, that greafy or oily medicines ap¬ 
plied to the fkin of the human body, prevent perfpi¬ 
ration, which is frequently attended with the worft 
conftquences. The fame reafoning will hold with re- 
fpedt to the hoofs of horfes ; for greafy or oily appli¬ 
cations clofe or ihut up the pores of the hoof, by being 
abforbed or fucked into its inner fubftance. Hence the 
natural moifture which ihould nourifh the hoof, is 
thereby prevented front arriving at its furface ; which, 
on that account, becomes as it were dead, and confe- 
quently dry, brittle, and hard. 

The original pradfice of greafing or oiling horfes 
hoofs, had probably taken its rife, from observing, 
that greafe or oil foftened dead fubftance, fucli as 
leather, &c. But this will by no means apply to the 
hoofs of horfes, as there is a very great difference be¬ 
tween the living and dead parts of animals ; the for¬ 
mer having juices, &c. neceffary for theirown nourifh- 
ment andfhpport, wh'ilft the latter require Inch applica¬ 
tions as will preferve them from decaying and rotting. 

The dealers in horfes about London, when they get 
a bad-footed horfe in, their hands, rooiftrn his hoofs 
frequently in water; for which purpofe they keep-a 
puddle of water and dung at the watering place, that 
when, the horfe comes to water, his fore-feet may be 
funk in the paddle, by which means they are cooled and 
moiftened twice or thrice every day ; fo that, whiTft 
they are making up his■ carcafe for the market, his 
hoofs are likewise repaired, and fufficient to ftand the 
teft of a trial upon fale. But no fooner do horfes with 
hoofs of this kind come into other hands, their hoofs 
a; the fame time being kept dry .and greafed, &c. than 


they degenerate into their former flats. Hence, the Remarks 
canfe of fo many complaints that horfes-turn loon on i dta-fes 
lame after they eorne from dealers, when, in fadt, it of the Feet, 
proceeds front greafy applications, and negtedhng to v 
cool or moiften the hoofs in water ; for the careful 
groom, when airing his mafter’s horfes, rather than 
lead them into a puddle, will go about in order to keep 
their feet clean and dry. 

Another pradticc equally pernicious, is the fluffing 
up horfes hoofs (as it is called} with hot refinous, and 
greafy mixtures, under thonotion of cooling and foft- 
tening them. Various are the preferiptions recom¬ 
mended for this purpofe, many of which are of a quite 

oppofite nature to the purpofe intended.-There is 

likewife a great impropriety in fluffing up the hoofs 
with rotten dung and ftale urine : this, it is true, is 
moifture ; but of the very worft kind, on account of 
the falt-s contained in the urine, which of itfelf greatly 
contributes towards hardening and drying their hoofs, 
in place of foftening them ; befides the other bad ef¬ 
fects which may arife to the frog, &c. from the rot- 
tennefs of the dung. Bur, without commenting upon 
the various compofitions or pompous preferiptions re¬ 
commended in books, or thefe handed about as receipts 
for the foftening and fluffing horfes hoofs, the anther 
would recommend one which is more natural, and 
ought not to be defpifed for its lhnplieiry, as it is only 
cooling and moiftening the hoofs with water morning 
and evening : And, to thofe who are fond of fluffing, 
he would preferibe bran and water, or clay, &c made 
into the confiftency of a poultice; and, in particular 
cafes, where horfes-Hand much in the liable, and the 
hoofs are difpofed to be very hard-, dry, and brittle, a 
poultice of this kind, or any other emollient compofi- 
tion in which water is a- principal ingredient, may be 
applied all round the hoof; or, in imitation of fomc 
dealers, to keep a puddle of water at the watering-place, 
which will anfwer equally well, if not better. From 
this manner of treatment, the hoofs will be preferred 
in their natural flate, and a free and equal perfpiration 
kept up, by which the nourifhment natural to the hoof 
will have free accefs- to its furface, as it is this-only 
which caufes that cohefion of the parts which Gonflfo 
tutes a firm, found, tough hoof. 

II. Of-the natural Eefecls of the Feet. It is very 
well known, that different climates ard different-foils 
greatly affeft the fet^of horfes, Thofe that are bred 
in hot countries, Handing moftly upon dry ground, 
have deep crufted hollow hoofs with fin all frogs.; for, 
being but little expofed towel or moifture, the fibres 
of the hoof contract' more clofely. And, even in Great- 
Britain, there is a confiderable-diftfercnce, according to 
the drynefs or wetnefs of the foil upon which horfes are 
bred- Thofe that are bred upon the mountainous parts 
of England and Wales, and in the northern parts of 
Scotland, have- generally good found tough -hoofs ; 
whilft thofe horfes that a-rc teed upon low- raarfhy 
grounds (which are moftly of the big draught kind), 
have flat, large, foft hoofs; for being kept too moift, 
by always foaking in 1 wet, the horny fibres of thehoof 
are too much relaxed. 

Thofe hoofs which are either too large-or too final), 
in 1 proportion to the fize of the body, and thicknefs of 
the bones of the legs, are generally, and not without 
foundation,-looked upon as. J»d. Large broad hoofs, 

for 
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Remarks f for the moll part, hart thin flat foies; large, foft, fpon- 
en Bifeafes gy frogs : a ftrongcrufi, foaiething hollow upon the 
of the Feet. U pp er an j f ore part, and full of wrinkles or rings, not 
v unlike the rough outfide of an oyfter-flicll. Hoofs of 
this Ilia pe arc liable to that difeafe termed foundered ; 
and to have high, round, or dwelled foies, and low 
Weak heels, &c. 

Small hoofs are liable to the oppofite extreme, efpe- 
cially thofeofthat kind which generally go under the 
denomination of ajfes hoofs, as they are deep crufted 
and narrow, the Cole very hollow, the frog (mail, the 
heels high and ftrong, the cruft dpon the outfide clear 
and lliining j thefe are naturally dilpofed to a contrac- 
tionof the whole hoof which is called hoof bound ; and 
likewife tP corns, running thrufhes, or fruffies either 
of which render a horfe lame. 

Some hoofs are pretty well proportioned, and look 
well to the eye ; but, at the fame time, they are thin 
and weak crufted, and notable to Hand much fatigue 
ia travelling upon hard ftoney grounds. On the o- 
ther hand, very ftrong crufted hoofs are by no means 
the beft, but are liable to cracks, Stc. In fuch hoofs, 
the horny fibres appear very ditlintl, and run in a 
flraight line from the coronet or top of the hoof to its 
bafts, refembling the grain of fome kinds of wood, 
particularly oak. Hence they are difpofed to cracks 
or Allures-, ■frlji'ch cleave the hoof quite through, fome- 
tiines from the coronet down to the bottom of the 
hoof. In others, thefe cracks at firft do not penetrate 
through thehorn, but appear like a feam on the fur* 
faceof the hoof, commonly named a fan d-crack ; Which, 
from retaining the fand and gravel, at laft works its 
way into the quick, and oceafions lamenefs, &c. An¬ 
other difadvantage attending very ftrong crufted hoofs 
is, that, when they (land long in a dry hot (table, 
they contradl, and by their thicknefs and- hardnefs 
bruife the internal parts of the foot. Hence the horfe 
will be lame, though, at the fame time, no vifiblc de¬ 
fect will be feen about the hoof, excepting a great 
heat, pain, and tendernefs in his feet; the true caufe 
of which is feldom attended to or known; and hence 
the horfe is fold to be lame in fome other part, per¬ 
haps the (boulders. Low thin heels are weak-crulled, 
and liable tolamenefs from injudicious (hoeing. The 
oppofite extreme, viz. very high heels, is equally bad ; 
as thefe are fubjjedt to corns, and contraction of the 
hoof ; and the deepnefs of the cruft caufes a numbnefs 
in the feer, and unfteadinefs in the horfe’s going, which 
make him liable to trip and (tumble. 

Much has been Laid by authors, with refpedt to the 
different colours of horfes hoofs, aferibing different 
qualities, and temperaments to peculiar colours, fuchas' 
hardnefs, dry-nefs, brittlenefs. See. Blu it is vefry well 
known to pratftitioners in (hoeing horfes, that there 
are good and bad hoofs of all colours ; fotne being na¬ 
turally weak arid difpofed to-be brittle, whilft others are 
tough and ftrong. But a great deal depends upon the 
management of them in the (table, in keeping them 
properly moiftened, in order to preferve a due medium 
between thefe oppofite extremes. It likewile gene¬ 
rally remarked by authors-, as a fare fign of bad thin 
hoofs, that, when the (hoe-nails are drove high up in 
the cruft, it is, lay they, an evidence that the cruft is 
thin, and that there was not fufficicnt hold, without 
driving the nails high up. But this can be no true 


criterion to judge by ; for, if the nails can be driven Wounds in 
high up in the cruft with fafety in a thin weak foot, the the licet. 
fame may as certainly be done in a ftrong foot, with 
more eafe and expedition, which indeed is frequently 
the cafe. 

Ta form a right judgment of what may be called a 
good hoof, it mult neither be too large nor too (a,all in 
proportion to the fize of the leg ; at the fame time, its 
iliape mult be regular, gradually enlarging from the 
coronet towards its bafis ; the emit fniooth, even, and 
free from feams, cracks, or wrinkles ; tire foie ftrong, 
and a little hollow ; the heels firm and open j the frog 
tough, found, and dry. 

Sect. XL. Wounds in the Feet. 

Wounds in the feet happen frequently, bnt chiefly 
from want of proper care, and treating them injudi- 
cioufly when they are firft infli&ed, 

J. Wounds upon the coronet, or top of the hoof, 
when fupcrficial, are eafily cured, if not neglected or 
improperly treated. But the moft fimplc wound, by 
bad management or negledt, may, £ (pedal ly if the 
horfe (hould happen at the time to be in a bad habit 
of body, be attended with dangerous conftquences: 
therefore, however trifling they may at firft appear, 
they (horrid be treated with attention. 

When large deep wounds are inflifted upon the co¬ 
ronet, from which may be apprehended a great inflam¬ 
mation, and its confequences ; to prevent thefe evils as 
much as poffible, it will be neeeflary to have recourfe 
to bleeding, and at the fame time to give fuch inter¬ 
nal remedies as-are recommended in inflammatory ca¬ 
fes; cooling faits, glyfters, &e. together with a low 
foft diet, keeping the hoof moift and foft'with emol¬ 
lient poultices applied around ir, which may be made 
of turnip, mallows, or even bran and water. 

Deep wounds upbh the coronet are generally made 
by long (harp caukers upon the heels of the flioCs cf 
the oppofite foot, penetrating downwards between the 
coffin-bone and the hoof. In this cafe, as there is no 
depending orifice or paffage for the matter contained 
in the wound to be difeharged downwards, there is 
great danger of a fiftula or finuous ulcer being formed ; 
to prevent which, an artificial drain oropening muft be 
made through the hoof, firft rafping or paring it very 
thin upon the outfide where the perforation is to 1 e 
made; then introduce a (harp-pointed inftrumenr, a 
little bent, into the orifice of the wound, and, pais- 
ing it to the bottom, force it outwards. This opera¬ 
tion will be performed with lefs pain to the animal, if 
the inftrumentbe concealed within a canula or hollow 
tube, till it reaches to the bottom of the wound ; 
when the perforation is to be made by pnlhing it be¬ 
yond the extremity of the canula'; and, by applying a 
bandage pretty tight round the coronet, the (ides or 
lips of the wound may be brought into contact and 
healed up, or a feton may be introduced, and conti¬ 
nued till the inflammation, fwelling, &c. are removed. 

If this operation be too long delayed, the matter con¬ 
fined in the wound forms a number of linufes or fifiu- 
las, which frequently rnnin different directions under 
the hoof, and require a’large portion of it to be cuta- 
• way before they can be healed up, leaving an ugly blc- 
miffi, and a weaknefs or tendernefs on that part of the 
hoof, which never admits of a thorough cure. But, 

by 
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Wounds in by treating it in the manner now mentioned, the annu- 
the Feet. l a r ligament maybe preferved entire, and a fallequarter 
* “ ' avoided : and, although there may remain an horizon¬ 

tal crack or Min e in the hoof where the perforation 
was made ; yet, as the hoof grows downward, it will 
likewife go along with it, and wear out, without lea¬ 
ving a blemilh or any other bad confeqaence. 

When the capfular ligament of the coffin-joint is 
wounded or perforated by any inltrumenr^ fo as to ad¬ 
mit the external air into its cavity, the glands there 
fituated inflame ; and, in place of fecreting a lubrica¬ 
ting mild liquor, they difeharge a lharp ichorous fluid, 
which deftroys and corrodes the very cartilages or 
griftles upon the ends of the articulated bones, which 
at laft grow together, and form what is termed an an- 
chylofts, and of courfe lamencfs. There arc many far¬ 
riers who boaft of their having cured wounds in the 
joints after they were affe&ed with that fymptotn 
which they call a joint-water, that is, a difeharge of 
the fynoviaor mucilaginous fluid contained within the 
cavity of the joint. But what they commonly call a 
joint-water , is only a yellow ferum or lymph, which is 
frequently to be met with ifluing in great abundance 
from wounds in the legs ; and not the fynovia or fluid 
contained within the cavity of the joint. Notwith- 
flanding wounds of this kind happen frequently ; yet, 
fo little are the generality of pradtitioners acquainted 
with the nature of them and their confequences, that 
they make no diftindtion betwixt them and thofe of 
a more Ample nature. Hence, therefore, they find 
themfelves frequently miftaken in prognofticating the 
cure of a wound, to appearance of a very Ample nature. 

It is a certain fadt, confirmed by experience, that 
when the capfular ligament of any joint is perforated 
or cut through, there is but little chance of a com¬ 
plete cure being effedted, fo as the horfe may be use¬ 
ful for the faddle or carriage ; although, in other re- 
fpedts, to thofe who are willing to be at the expence, 
he may, if a ftrong horfe, be ufeful in fome kinds of 
drudgery. 

As to the mode of dreffing wounds of this kind, all 
. that art can do, is to prevent as much as poffible, a 
violent inflammation or flux of humours to the affedled 
limb, by blooding, glyflers, cooling falts, together 
with a low foft diet applying digeftive poultices to the 
wound, and injedting now and then into the cavity of 
the joint tindture of myrrh. 

2. Wounds upon the coronet towards the back part 
of the foot or heel, which are commonly called an 
over-reach, are occafioned by the toe of the hiud-fhoe 
on the fame Ade cutting the fore-heel. Some horfes 
are much addidted to this, owing entirely to their 
manner of going, viz. the hind-foot moving in the 
fame line of diredtion with the fore-foot ; in riding 
fall, the fore-foot not giving place in time, the 
hind foot ftrikes again!! the fore-heel: hence fome 
horfes, in trotting, make a clattering noife with the 
hind-ffioes ftriking againfl the heel of the fore ones; 
hence, likewife, many horfes are thrown down by the 
fame caufe. 

Although an over-reach is a wound of the compli¬ 
cated kind, being at the fame time a contufton or bruife 
together with a wound: yet they are nowife dange¬ 
rous, and are eaftly cured by treating them in the man¬ 


ner hereafter mentioned ; for, in two or three days, Wounds m 
when the wound comes to fuppurate properly, the the Feet.^ 
bruifed or dead parts fall off, and only leave a larger ■ * * 

furface of a wound than was at firft apprehended. 

With refpedt to the dreffing proper for recent wounds, 
farriers are too much prejudiced in favour of certain 
balfams, ointments, and tin&ures ; and too fanguinc in 
the belief ©f their fuppofed fpecific virtues, the healing 
qualities of which they flatter themfelves are irrefift- 
ible. But the truth is, all that art can do in the heal¬ 
ing of wounds, is to remove every impediment which 
may obftrudl the uniting of the divided parts, and to 
forward the formation of laudable pus or matter ; that 
being once effeded, the rell is performed by nature, 
which is felf-fufficient. All the balfains and remedies 
which are faidto generate new flefli, in fad only affift 
nature by excluding the external air, keeping the 
wounded parts warm and confining the fecreted hu¬ 
mours, which by remaining there a due time, arc con¬ 
verted into laudable matter, which is the balfam of na¬ 
ture’s preparing. 1 herefore, the mol! approved and 
rational method of treating recent wounds is, to en¬ 
deavour 10 bring them to a fuppuration or difeharge of 
laudable matter ; for which purpofe, poultices are moll 
eligible, as they may be eafily made .more or lefs of a 
digeftive quality, by melting and mixing any proper 
digeftive ointment with the poultice whilil warm. 

Digejl ivs ointment. Take common terpentine and 
hog’s lard, of each equal parts, melted toge¬ 
ther. 

This ointment may be made ftronger or weaker, by 
diminilhing the one ingredient and increaling the o- 
rlier ; and is very proper to be mixed with poultices. 

In order to keep them foft and pliable. 

Digeftive Poultice. Take oat-meal or coarfe wheat- 
flour ; digeftive ointment, two ounces ; beer- 
grounds, a fufficient quantity : boil the whole to 
the confidence of a poultice. The quantity of 
the ointment may be increafed or diminifhed in 
proportion to the fizeof the poultice. 

The experience the author has had of rhe good ef¬ 
fects of poultices ©f thiskiud in recent wounds, makes 
him recommend them as preferable to any other mode 
of dreffing, for promoting a quick fuppuration, and 
leaving a fmooth even cicatrix. 

3 .Emollient Poultice. Take oat-meal, or coarfe 
flour, and linieed powdered, of each half a 
psund. Boil them in milk or water to the con- 
liftence of a poultice : to which add of fal ammo¬ 
niac, in powder, one ounce. 

This emollient poultice may be applied when there 
is a great heat, inflammation, or fvvelling, attending 
wounds; and by the addition offrelh butter, lard, or 
oil, may be made of a more relaxing nature. 

Many people are indeed prejudiced againfl the ufe 
of poultices, from a wrong notion, that they (as the 
phraife is) draw humours to be wounded part; but 
the abfurdity of this way of reafoning will be evident 
to thofe who are acquainted with the healing art. 

“ Poultices (fays Mr Barlett) are of fuch real and 
extenfive ufe in farriery, that we thought the compo- 
fition of them could not be too general. How Ample 
foever the ingredients may appear to fome (which are 
generally at hand), yet they will be found to anfwe 
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recent fwellings, inflammations, treads, bruifes, crack¬ 
ed and fwelled heels and feet, burns, fcalds, bruifed 
and lacerated wounds from flumps, thorns, glafs, nails, 
&c. which lafl are much better treated with fuch 
fimple emollient applications, than by hot oils or fcald- 
ing plalters dropt into the wounds ; which, under the 
abfurd notion of drawing, but too often fear up the 
mouths of the veflels, hinder digeflion, and confequent- 
ly increafe both pain and inflammation. In fhort, it 
is certain that very great fervices arc daily done by the 
ufe of poultices, not only in thofe diforders to which 
the human body is incident, but alfo in thofe where¬ 
with the brute part of the creation is afflifted. One 
advantage which they have over molt outward applica¬ 
tions is peculiar to them, that they convey and retain 
an additional heat, befides what is often in the ingre¬ 
dients ; and as moftof them have alfo fomething emol¬ 
lient in their compofnion, they muft necefiarily foft- 
en and relax the fkin and veflels, abate tenflon, atte¬ 
nuate and thin yifeid and obflrutted juices, fo that 
their return into the common courfe of circulation, or 
difeharge by the pores of the fkin, muft in general be 
much better anfwered by poultices than by other me¬ 
thods.” 

Poultices may be continued till fuch tjme as the 
wound appears to be well digefled (that is, a kindly 
fuppuration of white well-concodted matter), look 
finooth and equal, free from cavities or excrefcences 
of proud flefh ; in that cafe, the ufe of poultices may 
be left off, and the furface of the wound may be fprinki- 
led over with the following mild efcharotic powder. 

Take burnt limeflone, that breaks down on being 
expofed to the air without water, three ounces s 
Armenian bole, one ounce ; nibbed together in a 
mortar, and put through a fine fieve. 

After the Wound is fprinkled with this powder/ a 
pledget of dry lint may be fixed gently over it; and, 
when the furface of the wound is nearly equal with the 
fkin, the powder will be fufficient, without any cloth 
or covering. 

3. There is another fpecies of wounds to which the 
feet are much expofed, called punfiures, on account of 
their fmall orifice, as the parts immediately after the 
wound is inflided readily clofe up, whereby it becomes 
difficult to know the depth of the wound. They are 
generally occafioned from treading upon fharp flones, 
broken glafs, (harp bones, and nails, and likewife from 
nails in fhoeing ; either of thefe perforating the foie or 
frog, and wounding the internal parts of the foot j 
which, from their fituation and confinement within the 
hoof, are attended with the moft violent pain and in¬ 
flammation, which are frequently increafed by the in¬ 
judicious method generally obferved in treating thefe 
wounds when firft inflided, by the application of hot 
corrofive oils poured into the recent wound, in order 
to deaden it, which is produdive of the worft of con- 
fequences. Thus, a fine young chaife-horfe, upon a 
journey, was pricked with a nail in [hoeing ; which be¬ 
ing immediately obferved, the farrier poured into the 
wound oil of vitriol. The horfe continued very lame ; 
and, upon the third day, he gave up, not being able 
ta travel any longer. The leg, immediately above the 


hoof, fwelled to a moll enormous ftZe, broke out in Wounds in 
different places, and difeharged an incredible quantity the Feeu 
of bloody matter, by which the whole limb was wafted, v “’ v 
and the horfe rendered entirely ufelefs. 

Pnndurcs or pricks from nails in {hoeing, are com¬ 
monly faid to proceed from ignorance or blundering. 

This may fometimes be the cafe ; but, at the fame 
time, it is an accident that may, and indeed docs, 
happen to the moft expert artift ; and it is furpriflng, 
conftdering the narrow fpace there is in fome hoofs for 
driving nails, that it does not happen more frequent¬ 
ly. When it is difeovtred in time, it is eafily cured 
by opening a paffage for the matter downwards, and 
dreffing it with any digeflive ointment or poultice, and 
keeping the foot moift, by applying an emollient poul¬ 
tice all round the hcof. But when it is overlooked, 
or a fragment of the nail remains in the wound, the 
inflammation increafing, it at Jaft fuppurates. The 
matter accumulating, and not finding a pallage down¬ 
wards, from the natural formation of the hoof, it 
moves upwards to the coronet or top of the hoof, and 
forms a round tumour, which afterwards breaks out 
and degenerates into a moft malignant ulcer, common¬ 
ly termed, 

4. A Quittor-bone. This tumor is attended with 
great pain and inflammation, and a confiderable fwell- 
ing round its bafis. The method of cure commonly 
praftifed, and indeed recommended by authors, efpe- 
cially Dr Braken, is to bore a number of holes into the 
fubftance of the tumor with a hot iron, pointed pyra¬ 
midally ; and to introduce into thefe holes fmall pieces 
of corrofive fublimate (fome even ufe arfenick), which 
corrodes, and deftroys the flefh for fome fpace around 
them, and at laft feparates from the found parts, in a 
hardened mafs of dead mortified flefh, called a core , 
which falls off and leaves a large furface of a wound. 

But, frequently, a fecond or fometimes a third opera¬ 
tion is found neceffary, before the fiftula or linus can 
be opened to the bottom, and the proud flefh totally 
overcome, which grows very luxuriantly, and renders 
the cure tedious, uncertain, and very painful to the a- 
nimal. Therefore, as this method of cute is attended 
with fo many inconveniences, and is even dangerous 
from the quantity of fublimate, &c. made ufe of, 
which may as readily deftroy the ligament of the joint, 
bones, &c. as the fubftance of the tumor, it ought 
never to be ufed but with caution, and when other 
means have failed, as it likewife endangers the life of 
the horfe. The knife feems far preferable : firft tie a 
ligature round the fetlock, in order to flop the bleed¬ 
ing ; and, with a crooked fharp knife, cut out the tu¬ 
mor to the bottom ; afterwards drefs it like a freffi 
wound till it is healed up. 

In ulcers of this kind, as there are a number of fi- 
nufes or fiftulae which run in different dire&ions un¬ 
derneath the hoof, it is hardly poffible toavoid deftroy- 
ing the annular ligament which lies below the coronet, 
and cutting away a large portion of the hoof ; yet, in 
many cafes (efpecially when there is an opening in the 
tumor), the method propofed, at the beginning of 
this fedtion, for curing the deep wounds upon the co¬ 
ronet with feton, may be firft tried ; and, if that does 
not fucceed, either of the operations abovementioned 
may be performed. 

Pundures differ little or nothing, in the manner of 

treating; 
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Wounds in treating them, from wounds: only the foie or frog 
^the ihonld be fcraped thin all round the orifice of the 
wound, which, at the fame time, if too final], fbould 
be cc. geJ, and thp digeftive poultice applied, taking 
care that no iragn ent or extraneous fubfiance remain 
in the wound, and keeping the whole hoof moilt and 
foft with emollient poultices around it; and, in cales 
attended with violent pain, reconrfe mult be had to 
inch internal remedies as are proper in inflammatory 
cafes, fuch as the following mixture by way of a drink, 
in order to prevent, as much as pofiible, ari inflamma¬ 
tion, or a flux of humours to the afflicted limb, bleed¬ 
ing being firft premifed, together with ufing a low foft 
diet. 

Take fait of nitre, two ounces ; common treacle, 
two ounces. Diflolve in a quart of water. 

It will be neceflary to repeat this draught morning 
and evening ; if the borfe fhonld (how any uneafinefs, 
or appear griped, the quantity of water may be in- 
creafed or the fame quantity of nitre may be given 
dip horfe in a mafh of bran twice a-day, if it does not 
caufe him loath his food. If the coffin-bone fhould 
be wounded and turns carious, it will be ted. jus to 
■wait for an exfoliation, as, from the fpongy texture of 
this hone, it exfoliates but flowly : therefore, if it can 
conveniently be done, the carious parts may be fcraped 
off with a knife, and afterwards drefled with pledgets 
qf tpw dipped in the thnfture of myrrh ; and let the 
poultice be applied above it. 

In pundhires, as above deferibed, it is a common 
pradlice to pour into the wound hot corrofive oils 
(fome even run into the wound an iron nail made red 
hot), in order, as the phrafe is to deaden the parts. 
Ill fiiperficial or flight wounds, when perhaps little 
more than the hoof is wounded, the application of hot 
oils can hardly be very hurtful t but the barbarous me¬ 
thod of pufhiug a hot nail into a recent Wound, can¬ 
not fail of being attended with had confequences, as 
the cure is uuqueftionahly worfe than the difeafe. But, 
at all events, when thepunfture is deep, either of thefe 
cruel methods is extremely hurtful. The wound is find 
to be of the mod inveterate or defperate kind ; when, 
in faft, the bad pradice of injudicious applications, &c. 
efcaps the juft ccufure they deferve. 

5. Contufions or bruifei happen frequently on the co¬ 
ronet or top of the hoof, from the treading of other 
hordes feet, which will occafion latnenefs ; although, 
at the fame time no external mark of violence will ap¬ 
pear on the coronet farther than a little fwelling, or 
the horfe will fliow a fenfe of pain when the affected 
part is touched or preffed upon. The following poul¬ 
tice in this cafe may be applied with fuccefs, if conti¬ 
nued for fome time. 

Take thick lees of wine or vinegar, one pint ; 
crude fal ammoniac, two ounces ; oat-meal or 
bran, fufficient to make it of a due confluence. 
Diflolve the fal ammoniac in the lees firft. 

Before concluding this fedion, it may nor be impro¬ 
per to mention the following rules, which ought care¬ 
fully to be attended to by every praditioner. 1. The 
firft thing to be obferved in drefling of wounds is, 
to remove all foreign bodies (if it can be done with 
fafety), all lacerated or torn parts, whether of the 
flefh or of the hoof, &c. which, from their being left 
in the wound, would greatly .impede the cure. 2. All 
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wounds fhould be carefully infpeded at every drefling, Foundered, 
obferving attentively whether any alteration has been ' ' 7 * 

made ou their farface, whether they be clean at the 
bottom, and free from any extraneous fiibllancc that 
may hinder or retard the cure. 3. Whatever appears 
mortified, or any fungous or proud flefh, muft be re¬ 
moved, either by fuppuration, by the knife, or by 
cauftic. 4. Cramming wounds with hard tents, orly- 
ringing them frequently with ipirituous lindures, are 
extremely hurtful. The former increafes the pain and 
inflammation, &c. the latter proauces a callus upon 
the internal furface of the wounds, which prevents 
their healing. .5. The drelfings of wounds fhould lie 
fniooth and eafy upon the parts. 6. Over-tight liga¬ 
tures or bandages fhould be carefully avoided. 7. As 
Wounds in the feet or legs, for obvious reafons, are 
more difficult to heal than on any other part of the bo¬ 
dy ; therefore, reft and a wide flail are abfolutely ne¬ 
ceflary, together with a low regimen or foft diet, in 
order to keep the body cool and open. 

Sect. XLI. Of that Difeafe in the Feet commonly 
called FounberED. 

The term foundered is frequently applied to lame 
horfes in a very vague manner, and without any de¬ 
termined or fixed meaning : for, when a horfe fliow's 
any defedt or impediment in moving his fore-feet, he 
is then pronounced to be foundered, whether he really 
has been fo or not; that is, according to what is corns 
monly underftood by that term, owing to the want or 
negledt of not making proper diftindlions of the diffe¬ 
rent difeafes in the feet. If we confult authors who 
have treated upon this fubjedl, we fhall find their ac¬ 
counts of it very dark and imperfect ; they bewilder 
the reader, and convey but a very indiftinft idea of 
the nature of the difeafe : hence many errors are com¬ 
mitted in pradice, to the deftrudlion of a number of 
valuable horfes, which erherwife, by proper manage¬ 
ment, might have been rendered found and ufeful. 

When a horfe is firft attacked with this diforder, he 
fliows a great re/lleflnefs, is hot and feverifli, heaves 
much at the flanks, breathes quick, has a quick ftrong 
pulfe, and groans much when moved about ; at the 
fame time, he Ihows fymptonis of the irtoft violent pain, 
fometimes in one, but more frequently it: boih fore,, 
feet ; for which l'eafon, lie lies down much ; but, 
when forced to move forwards, he draws himfelf toge¬ 
ther, as it were into a heap, by bringing forward his 
hind-feet almoft under his fboulders, in order to keep 
the weight of his body as much as poffible from reft- 
ing upon his fore-feet. In flopping forward, he fets 
his heel down firft with great caution, as afraid of 
touching the ground. This iaft fymptem fliould be 
particularly attended to, as from it we may conclude 
with certainty that the chi -f feat of the diforder is in 
the feet. The hoofs at the fame time are exceedingly 
hot; and, if water is thrown upon them, they dry in- 
ftantly : if an attempt is made to pull off any of the 
ffipes, the horfe (hoes great uneafinefs upon the leaft 
twift or prrChre made upon any p,rt of the foot, anfl 
a greatuuwillingnefs to fupport the weight of his body 
upon the other foot, efpeciully when they are both a- 
like affe&ed. 

It is univerfally allowed, that the caufe of this dif¬ 
eafe proceeds from too violent exercife, fuch as riding 

very 




Foundered. very hard upon Aony grounds or turnpike roads, and of the upper part of the hoof, the whole foot having a Foundered. 

----' rhat young borfes are mod liable to it i and to thcfe dileafed appearance. When the horfe had recovered v 

we may likewife add, unequal preflure upon the in- fo far as to be able to walk, in going forward he threw 
ternal parts of the foot, from die concave or hollow out his legs well before him, but drew them backwards 
form of the common fhoes. All thefe caufes combined before he fet his foot to the ground ; fetting the heel 
together, when a horfe is of a plethoric or full habit down firfl with great caution, upon which he refted 
of body, and not accuftomed to violent exercife, oc- molt, the toe being turned a little upwards. From 
calion this difeafe in a greater or lefs degree. To this fymptom only, we may judge with certainty, e- 
form fome faint idea of this malady in horfes, we may ven though at a diflance, upon feeing a horfe walk, 
in a great mealure appeal to what we experience our- whether he has ever been foundered or not. 
lelves in running upon hard ground ; for we find, that This difeafe proves {till more violent, and indeed 
it occafions a great heat, attended with a fmart pain fomciimes fatal, if the horfe has been allowed to {land 
in o.ir feet, which would be greatly increafed from nn- in cold water when bis feet are overheated. Thus, a 
eafy fhoes, cfpecially if compelled (like horfes) to faddle-horfe, after being rode very hard, was turned 
continue the running for any conliderable time. The loofe into a flable-yard all over in afweat; he went 
feet likewife become turgid and painful after a long immediately into the water-pond, where he was fuf- 
day’s journey, efpecially if the perfon is not accuf- fered to hand for a conliderable time in very cold wea- 
tomed to travel ; and this inflammation frequently ther: a few hours afterwards he was feized with a 


terminates in blifters upon the foies of the feet. Hence 
it is evident, that, in proportion to the habit of body 
the horfe is in at the time, and the violence of the la¬ 
bour or exercife lie lias undergone, the inflammation 
in the intirnal parts of the foot will be more or lefs 
violent, and attended with all the fymptoms already 
mentioned. 

This difeafe, then, appears from the fymptoms at¬ 
tending it, and the effects it afterwards produces in 
the feet, to be, in its firfl ftage, an inflammation of 
the internal parts of the feet, ariimg from the violent 


mod violent fever, and a great pain in his fore-feet: 
he lay upon the litter for fome days in the greatefl ago¬ 
ny ; and at laft both his hoofs dropt occafioned by 
a mortification brought upon the parts from the appli¬ 
cation of the cold water, which rendered him entirely 
ufelefs. 

From what has been faid with refpedt to this dif¬ 
eafe, it is evident, that as the circulation is greatly in¬ 
creafed, and the current of blood chiefly determined 
towards the fore-feet, attended with fymptoms of the 
mofl violent pain-, we may thcncc conclude, that there 


exercife, which occafions a more than ordinary deter- is an inflammation in thefe parts : therefore the cure 


ruination of the blood to the feet: hence that rapid cir¬ 
culation of the blood in the veflels within the hoof, 
which frequently terminates in a rupture of thefe vef- 
fels, and of courfe an extravafation of the blood, and, 
in fome cafes, a total reparation of the horny fubflance 
of the hoof from the aponeurotic fibres upon the fore¬ 
part of the coffin-bone ; whilfl in others, where it has 
been lefs violent, a concretion or growing together of 
the parts within the hoof has taken place, fo as to 
appear upon d Weft ion one folid mafs; and hence 
lamenefs. 

Thus, a young chaife-horfe, after a hard day’s 
work, was attacked with all the fymptoms already 
mentioned, and was treated in the common manner as 
above related, that is, rowelled, &c. Inafewweeks 


muff fir ft be attempted by diminifiiing the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, giving cooling faits internally', 
glyflers, an opening diet, and plenty of diluting li¬ 
quor four or five times a-day, together with emol¬ 
lient poultices applied warm all round the hoofs, fit 
order to foften them, and keep up a free and equal 
perfpiration; obferving, that his fhoes be eafy upofl 
his feet; but by no means to pare the foie or frog to 
that txcefs which is commonly done in cafes of this 
kind, farther than cleaning away the hardened fur- 
face of the foie and frog, in order that the poultice 
may have the. defined effeft, by increafing the perfpira¬ 
tion through the pores; and to avoid all manner of gpea- 
fy or oily applications to the hoofs, for the reafbns aU 
ready mentioned. 


after the difeafe had taken its conrfe in the ordinary 
way, he was put under the author’s care. The foie, 
a little before the point of the frog, in one of his fore¬ 
feet, became foft; and having a enriofity to fee the 
caufe of it, the author cut away the foie, Which was 
but thin, and found a cavity containing a reddifh co¬ 
loured liquor : after removing the ragged parts of the 
hoof, a large tranfverfe opening ihowedj itfclf, into 
which a probe was introduced upwards between the 


In all violent inflammations, there is nothing which 
contributes more to give immediate relief, than plen¬ 
tiful bleeding timeoufly performed ; and which ought 
by no means to be neglected, or too long delayed: 
for, in cafes of this nature, although the fever may b6 
fo far overcome by firength of conflitution, or pre¬ 
vented by medicines from deflroying the life of the 
animal; yet the effects of it will ever afterwards re¬ 
main, and, of courfe, the horfe will be lame for life. 


Coffin-bone and the hoof; the connection between the 
tendinous fibres upon the furface of the coffin-bone and 
the hoof was deftroyed at the fore-part or toe; the 
bone, lofing part of its fupport, prefled down upon the 
horny foie, and produced that levelling or convexity 
of its furface, which is called a high, round, or pumice 
foie. The hoof loft its former fhape, growing narrow 
cowards the toe, with a preternatural thicknefs of the 
horny fubflance of the cruft, whilfl the quarters or 
fides of the hoof were decayed, thin, and full of deep 
wrinkles, together with a hellowncfs upon the furface 
Von. VII. 


But, in order to judge properly when this operation 
may be neceflary, the pulfe muft be attended to, the 
knowledge of which is of the utmoft importance in the 
practice of farriery, and fhould be more generally fih- 
died, as it is the only criterion of rule by which we 
may be directed when bleeding is neceflary, or when 
it ought to be avoided. But when this operation is 
neglefted, and the cure is firfl attempted by rowels. 
See. it is a long time before they can come to a proper 
fuppuration, on account of the violence of the fever. 
Henec> in place of foppurating, they fometimes turn 
X ini* 
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Hsof. into a gangrene, by which many horfes ]ofe their lives, 
bound. But, at all events, before the rowels could have any 
v effect, even allowing they were to fuppurate in the 
common time (which is about three days), the in¬ 
flammation within the hoof will by that time have 
taken place, and its confequences will follow, to 
the ruin of the feet, and, of courfe, the lofs of the 
horfe. 

The manner in which a horfe walks or hands upon 
his fore parts, when affedted with this diforder, has in¬ 
duced many pradtitioners, &c. to conclude, that the 
fhoulders are affedted : hence they fay a horfe is foun¬ 
dered in the body ; and that drains, fuch as rowels, 
are the only proper remedies. But granting there was 
a Itiffnefs, &c. all over the body, which is frequently 
the cafe in the beginning of inflammatory, fevers, 
bleeding ought to be premifed, as the firft ncceffary 
ftep towards the cure. 

Sect. XL 1 I. Hoof-Bound. 

This complaint affedts the hoofs differently, accord¬ 
ing to their natural lhape, and the treatment they are 
expofed to,. whether from injudicious fhoeing, keeping 
the hoofs too hot and dry, or paring the foie and bin-: 
.ders at every time, they, are (hoed. Some are affedted 
with a circular contraction of the cruft, compreffing the 
whole foot. In others, the cruft is contradted at the 
coronet only, compreffing the annular ligament, &c. 
A third kind is, when either one or both heels are 
contradted : hence, therefore, in proportion to the de¬ 
gree of contradtion, the internal parts of the foot are 
cpmpreffed, and the horfe becomes more or lefs lame. 

It has been already obferved, Scdt. xxxix. that deep- 
crufted narrow hoofs,,or what are commonly called 
affes hoofs , are naturally difpofed to this malady : when 
they become difeafed, they are ealily known from their 
appearance, as they are fmaller in proportion than the 
legs, and frequently fmaller at their bafts than at the 
coronet; the cruft of the heels is high, thick, and 
ftrong; the frog wafted and rotten ; the hoofs are.al- 
mott perpendicular; the horfe moves in pain, Heps 
ihon and quick, and trips and humbles frequently ; it 
is not uncommon ih,at one foot only is affedted, which 
then appears confiderably fmaller than the other. 

This difeafe is haftened and brought on by paring 
and hollowing out. the.foie and binders at every time 
the fhoes are renewed, from a miftaken notion of wi¬ 
dening the heels ; hence they are thereby made fo ve- 
ry thin, that the cruft at the extremity of the heels 
may be forced, almoft clofe to one another even with 
one’s fingers: and what greatly forwards the com¬ 
plaint, is the form of the fhoes commonly ufed, which 
afe made hollow; for this pradtice of hollowing the 
fhoesfoTmiverfally prevails,.that, without any regard to 
the fhape,of the foie, whether it be flat or otherwife, xhg 
{hoe is made concave or hollow upon that fide which is 
placed next, the foot. Hence.the outer edges of the 
concave fhoes force the crufts at the heels nearer to 
one another: which being there retained, the contrac¬ 
tion of the hoof becomes general, and, confirmed, be. 
yond the power of .art or remedy. 

In the fecond fpecies of this complaint, the hoof 
.acquires a particular fhape, which Mr Gibfon, in his 
Farriery, compares to that of a bell; that is, the hoof 
appears contradted and tight round the coronet and 


inftep, but fpreads wider dowr.wards to its balls; the Hoof- 
hoof in other rtfpedts looks well and found. This is bou nd, 
generally occalioned by keeping the horfe Handing for ' v 
a long time together in ihe liable upon hot dry litter, 
without moiftening and cooling the hoofs, allowing 
them at the fame time to grow to a preternatural fize 
both in length and breadth : hence, from the great- ; 
ftrength, the rigidnefs and drynefs of the under part 
of the hoof, a preternatural ftridture or preffure is 
made by the hardened cruft at the coronet, which 
compreffes the annular ligament and parts near it. 

The third fpecits of this malady is, when either 
one or both heels are contradted. This frequently 
happens even in all kinds of hoofs, but more efpecially 
in thofe that are flat, from the ufe of concave or hol¬ 
low fhoes, together with cutting out the foie and bin- * 
ders at every time the horfe is lhoed. But it more 
frequently happens, that the inlide heel only is con- 
traded, from the natural weaknefs of that part of the 
hoof: hence the weight of the limb, &c. preffing upon 
the infide cruft at the heel, it is infledted or bended in¬ 
wards ; by which, together with concave form of the 
fhoe, and lofs of fubflance from paring, &c. the difor¬ 
der is increafed, the cruft of the heels becomes con¬ 
tradted, and compreffes that quarter of the foot, and of / 
courfe occafions lamenefs. 

With refpedt to any particular method of cure to be 
obferved in removing this difeafe, all that can be faid 
is, That, it is one of that kind which comes on , 
gradually and perceptibly, it may by proper care and ? 
management, when properly attended to, be prevented. 

But when once it becomes confirmed, it never will ad- . 
mit of a thorough cure. Neverthelefsj it may be fo far 
palliated as to render a horfetn fome degree founder,, 
by- keeping the hoofs cool and moift; as, in this cafe^ 
they are naturally difpofed to be very hot, dry, and 
hard, his fhoes fhould be flat, narrow, and open heel¬ 
ed, the hoofs never greafed nor oiled, the foies never 
pared. But as the crufts of the heels in thefe hoofs are 
preternaturally high and ftrong, they fhould always be. - 
pared down till they are lower than the frog, that it 
if poffible, may refhupqn the ground, • This operation ■ 
will tend to remove that ftridture from the heels and 
frog, which will greatly relieve them. But many peo- . 
pie, adhering too ftridtly to that general rule, which- . 
from inattention has creeped into pradtice, viz. of pa¬ 
ring down the toes, and keeping the heels entire, 
without refledting upon the fhape or natural forination 
of the particular hoofs, continue the fame practice up¬ 
on deep-crufted, high-heeled hoofs, which is only ne- 
ceflary to be obferved in long-toed hoofs with low heels, 
and thereby this diforder is greatly increafed ; the . 
weight of the body is likewife, thrown forwards, by , 
which the horfe Hands too much upon his toes; and- , 
hence the leg-bones, from the aukward habit of the 
horfe’s Handing, become bent at the joints, and occa- . 
lion what is called kmckoling.ox nufkeling. 

The fecond fpecies of this complaint, is when the - 
craft at the coronet becomes contradted ; and compref¬ 
fing the annular ligament, &c. occafions lamenefs, the, 
hoof acquiring that lhape formerly compared to that 
of a bell.- Different methods have beep tried and re¬ 
commended for the cure. Mr Gibfon propofes to make 
feveral lines' or rafes on the fore-part of the hoof with 
a drawing knife, almpft to the quick, from the coronet 

. down ; 
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Hoof- down to its bails, and t iming the liorfe out to grafs 

bound, others after this operation is performed, fcrew the 
' ° 'heels wide by means of a ferewed ilioe: a third me¬ 

thod praftifed is, to draw the foie, and divide jheflelhy 
fubftance of the frog with a knife, and keeping it fepa- 
rated by the ferewed (hoe abovementioned : a fourth 
method in ufe, is to make the inner-rim of the (hoe- 
heel very thick on the under fide (its upper furface be¬ 
ing quite flat); and by making it reft upon the binders 
and foie at the extremity of the heels, by preff.ire from 
the weight of the body, the heels are forced to recede 
to a greater diftance from one another. Either of tliefe 
methods may indeed in a fmall degreewiden or expand 
the horney fubftance of the cruft, and may be of ufe in 
recent contradtions. But . when once it has become 
confirmed, and is of fome /landing, no means what¬ 
ever can then reftore the internal parts to their primi¬ 
tive (late ; for as the contraction takes place, the ten¬ 
der parts within the hoof being compreffed, lofe their 
tone, and dimiui/h in their fize. The blood-veffels be¬ 
come impervious; hence a decay or wafting of the 
whole foot, and not unfrequently a concretion of the 
parts, and of courfe the impoffibility of the horfe ever 
becoming found. But as it has been obferved, that 
the caufe of this fpecies of the complaint now under 
conftderation proceeds from allowing the hoofs to grow 
to an extraordinary fize, and keeping them too hot 
and dry, by which they acquire a rigidity and drynefs, 
occafioning a preternatural compreffion upon the co¬ 
ronet ; to remove which (as the cafe will only admit 
? of palliation), the furface of the hoof at its bafts mu/t 
he pared down till the blood appears, the thick ftrong 
cruft upon the outfide towards the toe rafped in the 
fame manner, and the horfe turned out to grafs in fofc 
meadow-ground till the feet recover. But it muft be 
obferved, that if both hoofs are alike affedted, one of 
them at one time only fliould be treated in the manner 
diredted, as a tendernefs will remain for fome days, 
which might prevenr the horfe from walking about in 
fearch of food. 

The third fpecies is a contraction of one, or fome- 
times of both heels, in flat feet, from the ufe of con¬ 
cave (hoes, &c. Where it has not been of a very long 
/landing, it may, by proper management, be greatly 
relieved, by laying afide the ufe of concave ftioes, and 
refaining from paring the foie, &c. But to remove 
the ftridture of the hoof more immediately, the whole 
contracted quarter of the cruft near the heel nm/t be 
rafped or pared to the quick, from the coronet to its 
bafts, clofe to the frog, taking care to avoid drawing 
blood, putting on a barred /hoe, caufing the /hoe-bar 
to prefs upon the frog, keeping the hoof cool and 
.moift, or turning the horfe out to grafs. Hence the 
preffure from the contracted hoof being removed, and 
the frog at the fame time reding upon the bar of the 
/hoe, the contracted quarter is thereby dilated or ex¬ 
panded: the new hoof growing from the coronet down¬ 
wards, acquires a round, full (hape, and becomes of its 
original form. 

From what has been faid concerning this diforder 
in the feet of horfes, it is evident, what little profpeCt 
there is of effecting a thorough cure by art, as the 
complaint is of fuch a nature as only to admit of fome 
'palliation, and even, then in fome very favourable 
icafes only. Neverthelefs, it is practicable to .prevent 
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contractions in the hoofs from taking place, even hi Corps, 
thofe hoofs which are feeminglydifpofed that way from 
their /hape, &c. by obferving the rules already bid 
down, viz. by keeping the hoofs moi/t and cool, which 
is their natural ftate: ufing flat fhoes, from which the 
hoofs can acquire no bad /hape ; allowing the foie and 
frog to continue in their full ftrength the latter efpe- 
cially to reft upon the ground ; and keeping the cruft 
within due bounds, not differing it to grow too long 
towards the toe, nor too high at the heels. 

Sect. XLIII. Of Corns. 

In the human body, corns in the feet are termed f< 
with fome propriety, from their horny fubftance ; but 
what are called corns in the feet of horfes, are very im¬ 
properly named, as they are quite of an oppofue na¬ 
ture, rather refembling contufions or bruifes and not 
unlike thofe bruifes which happen in the palms of the 
hands and fingers to working people arifitig from vio¬ 
lent pinching, bruifing, &c. where the /kin is thick, 
which appears of a blackifli red colour, and exceeding¬ 
ly painful at firft containing blood ; but in the end, 
the fernm or thinner parts being abforbed, the red par¬ 
ticles appear when the dead /kin is removed, like red 
powder. In like manner corns, or rather bruifes, ap¬ 
pear red and foxy , as the phrafe is. They are fituated 
in the corner or (harp angle of the foie at the extremity 
of the heels, where the cruft reflects inward and for¬ 
ward, forming the binders. But they are more fre¬ 
quently to be met with in the infide heel, from the 
manner of the horfe’s /landing, together with the 
pre/Ture or weight of the body, which is greater upon 
the infide of the hoof than the outfide, Bruifes of 
this kind are exceedingly painful, infomuch that the 
horfe (hrinks and /tumbles when any thing touches or 
pre/Tes upon that quarter of the hoof; hence lame- 
nefs. 

This complaint arifes from different caufes, accord¬ 
ing to the /hape or natural formation of the hoof, to¬ 
gether with the treatment they are expofed to. But 
the following are the mo/t frequent. 

ift, In flat low heels, from too great a pre/Ture of 
the (hoe-heel upon the foie, whether from caukers, a 
too great thicknefs of iron upon the heels of the /hoe, 
or its being bended downwards upon the foie, or the 
/hoe made too concave; either of thefe caufes will pro¬ 
duce the fame effeCt ; for, from the too great preifurc 
upon the horny fo]e, the flelhy foie, which lies imme¬ 
diately underneath it, is compre/fed and bruifed be¬ 
tween the (hoe-heel, the foie, and the extremities or 
outward'points of the coffin-bone's and hence a contu- 
fion or bruife, attended with an extravafation of the 
blood, which afterwards gives that part of the foie a 
red appearance, and is thereafon why the foie on that 
place never grows up fo firm and folid as it was be¬ 
fore, but remains foft and fpongy, forming a lodge¬ 
ment for<fand and gravel, which frequently infinuates 
itfelf into the quick, caufing an inflammation, attend¬ 
ed with a fuppuration or difeharge of matter, which, 
if not finding a palfage below, will break out at the 
coroner. 

, 2 d, This complaint is produced in wide open heels, 
when the hoofs are very thick and ftrong, from too 
great a luxnriancy of the binder, which being inflec¬ 
ted or bended downwards between the Ihoe and the 
■X 2 foie. 
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foie, comprcfies the ficffiy foie, as already mentioned j 
and hence lamenefe. 

3 cl, This malady, in deep nariow hoofs, proceeds 
from a contraction of the cruft compreffiug the heels, 
&c. Hence, it not unfrequentfy happens in hoofs of 
this lhape, that both heels are alike affected from the 
ftrifture and prefiiiie of the harueucd cruft upon the 
tendinous aponearolis, See. on the outlide of the cof¬ 
fin-bone, which in this cafe is bruifed. between the 
bone and the cruft : hence the rednefs may fometimes. 
he traced upwards almoft to the coronet. In this cafe 
no radical cure can be cake place, as the caufc which pro¬ 
duces thefe bruifes, Sec. will exiit while the horfe lives, 
and at the fame time the horfe will be lame from the 
contraction of the hoof ; but the remedy propofed in 
the preceding feftion, by way of palliation tor hoof- 
bonnd feet, may be of life to render the horfe in fome 
meafure more ferviceable. 

With refpeft to the twofirft caufes, when the bruife 
proceeds from too great a prelfure from the (hoe- 
heels. Sec. upon the foie, the fhoe muft be made fo as 
to bear off the tender part, and likewife to fome di- 
ftance on both fsdes of it ; for which purpofe, a round 
or a barred (hoe will be neceffary. The red and bruifed 
parts mult be cut out to the quick, and the hoof kept 
foft with emollient poultices for fome time. But the 
texture of the blood-veffds, and likewife that of the 
hoof at the bruifed part, being deftroyed, a fponginefs 
remains afterward—, and upon the leaft unequal pref- 
fure from the fhoe, See. are liable to a relapfe, never 
admitting of a thorough cure, and of confequenec fub- 
jeft to frequent lametiefs. 

Corns or bruifes in the feet of horfes might, by ta¬ 
king proper care of them, be ealiiy avoided': for in thofc 
countries where horfes go moftly barefooted;, this ma¬ 
lady is not fo much as known ; neither are thofe hor- 
ies that go couftantly at cart and plough fubjeft to 
them : hence, therefore, this complaint is molt fre¬ 
quently to be met with in great towns, where horfes 
go much upon hard caufewa/, having their fhoes turn¬ 
ed up with high caukerson the heels, and frequently 
renewed, at the fame time their hoofs being kept too 
dry and hard, from Handing too much upon hot dry 
litter ; hence will appear the neceffity of complying 
with what is mod natural to the hoofs of horfes, 
namely, coolnefs and moifture, together with ufingfkch 
a form of (hoe as will prefs equally upon the circum¬ 
ference of the cruft, and without giving it any bad 
unnatural lhape. See fed. xlvii. 

Sect. XLIV. Of Running Thrufhes. 

1. A Running Thrush (orFRUSH), is adifeharge 
of a fetid, and fometimes ichorous, matter, from the 
cleft in the middleof the frog, affecting oue, frequently 
both, and in fome cafes all the four feet. But, ge¬ 
nerally, the fore-feet are moft: fubjeft to this difeafe. 
In moft cafes, it feldom admits of a radical cure; but 
is. fubjeft to frequent relapfes, occafioning lamenefs, 
from the rawnefs and tendernefs of the parts affected, 
on being expofed to fund, gravel, &c. or in rough 
ground, from the heels treading on iliarp (tones, Sec. and 
when the horfe happens to be of a bad habit of body, 
they even, degenerate into what is commonly called a 
(tinker. 

Running thrufhes, according to Mi' Gibfon, “ are 


fometimes profitable to horfes of fit (by and foul con- 
fiitutions ; becaufe (fays he) they drain oil a great 
many bad humours.” But however falutary or bene¬ 
ficial they may be in fome particular conlliiutions, yet, 
upon the whole, they prove extremely troutdefonse, 01a 
account of the lamentls and tendernefs of the feet af- 
feded with them ; and, where there occurs one cafe 
in. which they may properly be faid to become bene¬ 
ficial to the confiitntioD, there are a far greater num¬ 
ber in which they are hurtful, as they are brought on 
by the treatment the hoofs are expofed to, together 
with the injudicious method generally obferved in (hoe¬ 
ing them, particularly in thole hoofs that are narrow- 
heeled, or difpofed to be hoof-bound, running thrufhes 
being always an attendant upon that complaint. But, 
to explain this more particularly, there is, in the middle 
of the frog, a, cleft or opening, by which the heels in 
a natural ftate have a (mail degree of contraction and 
expanfion, efpeciall.y when the horfe treads or preffes 
his heel upon the ground, the frog then expands; when, 
therefore, a horfe is (hoed with concave or hollow fhoes, 
the heels are deprived of that power of expanfion, be¬ 
ing conftantly confined in a contracted ftate by the re- 
fifiance from the outer edges of the concave fhoe, by 
which the frog is preffed or fqueeztd on bothfides, by 
the cruft of the heels being brought nearer to or almoft 
into contact with one another. Hence pain, inflam¬ 
mation, an obftruftion of the blood, &c. (in thefielhy 
fubftanccof the frog), and of courfe that wafting and 
rottennefs of its external covering, which, falling offin 
pieces, leaves the quick almoft bare ; the new frog, 
growing in detached pieces, never acquires the folidity 
of the former ; and hence that rawnefs and tendernefs 
which ever afterwards remain, and that extreme fen- 
fibility of pain when any hard fubftatice touches that 
part of ihe foot, and of courfe fubjeft the horfe t® fre¬ 
quent lamenefs. There are no doubt, other caufes which 
may be faid to oecafion this malady, even in thofe 
hoofs that are wide and open at the heels, where there 
is not the leaft appearance of a contraction at the heels: 
but thefe are generally owing to the treatment the hoofs 
are expofed to in the liable, by keeping them too hot 
and dry for a long traft of time together, during which 
the natural perfpirathn is greatly obftrudled, by the 
conflamt application of greafe or oil to the hardened 
hoofs, and fluffing them up with hot, refinous and 
greafy mixtures, as tar, turpentine, Sec. the horfe be¬ 
ing all the while kept at full feeding, and not having 
proper and neceffary exercife to promote the circula¬ 
tion of the fluids, and to forward the ordinary fecre- 
tions, &c. : thelegsfwellandinflame ; at laft a running 
in the frog appears ; and hence this difeharge is faid 
to be beneficial to the confliiution, when in fofititis 
but too frequently brought on by a fiotliful regie ft, 
and kept up by bad management. Frefh air and re¬ 
gular exercife are effemtially neceffary towards prefer- 
ving horfes in an active healthy ftate ; for running 
thrufhes, like other difeafes to which pampered horfes 
are fubjeft, are not known in thofe countries where 
horfes run at large in the fields ; neither are they fo 
frequently to be met with in the country amongft la¬ 
bouring horfes, whofe exercife is regular, and whofe 
hoofe are much expofed to coolnefs and moifture, tire 
natural ftate of the feet of horfes. 

With refpeft to the care of running thrufhes, it has 

been 
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Running been hinted, that in mofi cafes, efpecially where it has 
^Thruihfs. been u f i on g Handing, affedling all the frogs more or 
' ^ ’ lefs, it is impracticable to eradicate it by any allillance 

from art. For inltance, when it proceeds from con¬ 
tracted narrow heels in thole feet which are faid to be 
hoof-bonnd, it is then an attendant only on that dif- 
eafe ; and therefore cannot be cared without removing 
the firft caufe, though then it will only admit of fome 
* See Sedt. fmall degree of palliation*. But in thole hoofs which 
alii. are wide and open at the heels, where the complaint 
is recent, one or both the fore-feet only being affected, 
and where there is reafon to fufpeet that it proceeds 
from the ufe of concave or hollow ihoes, or keeping 
the hoofs too hot, dry, and hard, the cure then may be 
completed with cafe and fafety by laying aiide the 
ufe of concave ihoes, waffling the frogs clean after ex- 
ercife, and dreiling them with Mel Egypuacum, made 
as follows. 

Mil Egyptlacum. Verdegris in fine powder, two 
ounces ; honey fix ounces ; vinegar tour ounces ; 
boil them overa gentle fire till they have acquir¬ 
ed a reddilh colour. 

Gr a foliation of blue vitriol. 

Solution of vitriol. Blue vitriol powdered, one ounce ; 
water, one quart : 

keeping the hoofs cool and moift. But, at the fame 
time, recourfe mull be had to internal remedies by way 
of revulfiou, as purging or diuretic medicines, bleed¬ 
ing being firft premiled : if the former is made choice 
of, twice or thrice will be fufficient, repeated at pro¬ 
per intervals ; but if the latter, which feems prefer¬ 
able, they may be continued for fome time with great 
fafety, without lofing one day’s work of the horfe. 

In fome cafes, there is frequently not only a dif- 
charge of fetid matter from the clefts of the frogs ; 
but, at the fame time, a. difeharge of greafy-like mat¬ 
ter from the round protuberances of the heels, and the 
hollow of the pattern joints. It will be necetfary, 
therefore, to make a diftindtion between the matter 
difeharged in this cafe, which appears of a thick, 
white, clammy, or foapy confidence, and that run¬ 
ning in the legs commonly termed a greafe, which is 
of a quite oppolite quality ; the latter by good manage¬ 
ment will admit of a thorough cure, whillt the former 
baffles all the power of medicine. 

2. In horfes of a grofs habit of body, efpecially the 
heavy draught-kind, running thrulhcs foinetimes dege¬ 
nerate into what is commonly called a canker. In this 
cafe, the horny fubfiance of the frog is foon thrown 
off; the flefliy parts grow to an immoderate lize, the 
luxuriant lubftance or fpongy flefh having a great num¬ 
ber of papillae or tubercles, which Mr Gibfon com¬ 
pares not improperly to cauliflower, the colour only 
excepted, which is of a pale red, and fometimes varie¬ 
gated ana tinged with blood ; attended with a copious 
difeharge of a thin ichorous fetid humour, having a 
mofi offenlive fmell. If its progrefs be not fpeedily 
floor, the ff.elhy foie, from its vicinity, becomes like- 
wife aft cited ; the horny fde rots, decays, and fills off: 
the whole foot turns into a kind of quag or bog (in 
warm weather full of maggots, which it is almofl hn- 
podiblc to prevent, even with the mofi corrofive draft¬ 
ings) ; the tendons become likewife affefted, the bones 
carious, the hoof falls off, and the horfe is rendered 
ufelcfs. To prevent thefe and the like confequences. 
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as foon as a running thrnih begins to fhow the leaf! Psjfe--p»r- 
malignant difpotuion, pioper means mull b- tiled to tor and 
correct the habit of body, and to divert this dilchargc ^md-orack 
to fome outer outlet, cither by purging or diuretic re- ' v ” 
medics, continued for tome time, bletuit.g being firft 
prettified. A to external applications, the fiti-l thing 
iteceUary to be dune, is to pare down the cruft till it is 
lower limn the fungus, or growth of the canker, and 
to remove any hard pieces of the hoof or foie wltere- 
ever it preffes upon the tender pa.ts; the circular part 
of the cruft fhouid be fur rounded and kept fofc with an 
emollient poultice. For dreliings, the mildeft efeha- 
rotic powders may be firft Lried, as the following : 

Take burnt alum powdered two ounces; blue vi¬ 
triol powdered one ounce. 

But when it degenerates into the laft fpecics men¬ 
tioned above, affecting the flelhy foie, &c. the flrongeft 
corrofive applications will then be neceffary, and fome¬ 
times hardly fiiilicieut to keep down the luxuriaocy of 
the fungus. Tlte cauftic oils are found preferable, as 
ol. vitriol, aquafortis, butter of antimony : either of 
thefe may be applied once every day ; otherv. ife, if ne- 
gledted drafting too long, or to every other day, which 
is the common practice, the great humidity aiui nioif. 
ture iffuiitg from the fungus fo weakens the force of 
the flrongeft oils, that they have little or no effefi : 
when thefe fltarp dreliings feem to gain upon the can¬ 
ker, it may be dreffed with equal parts of red precipi¬ 
tate and burnt alum pounded and mixed together, till 
fuch time as the new lole begins to grow ; the purging 
or diuretic medicines being given at proper intervals 
till the cure is completed. 

Sect. XLV. Of Falfe-quarter, and Sand-cracks. 

1. What is commonly called falfe-quartcr in the 
foot of an horfe, is a cleft or chink in the fide or quar¬ 
ter of the hoof, running in a flaming diredtion with 
the horny fibres of the hoof, from the coronet to its 
bafis, by which the horny fubfiance of the cruft is di¬ 
vided ; one part of the hoof being in a manner de¬ 
tached from the other, and rendered unable to fuftain 
its portion or lhare of the weight of the limb, &c. and 
hence the name of falje-quartcr : for, when the horfe 
lets his foot on the ground, the chink widens ; but, 
when it is lifted up, the hardened edges of the divided 
hoof take in between them the tender and foft parts, 
and fqueeze them fo as to occalion frequent bleeding at 
the chink, and is frequently attended with inflamma¬ 
tion, a difeharge of matter, and of cdurfe lamenefs. 

This complaint, notwithftanding the different ac¬ 
counts commonly given as to the caufe of it, is in fact 
the effedt of a deep wound or bruife upon the coronet, 
by which the continuity of the pans has been entire- 
ly broke off; for we always find, that when the horny 
fibres are divided at their roots, they never unite or 
grow up as before, but leave a blemiih, more or lefs, 
in proportion to the fize and deepnefs of frch wounds, 

&c. We have many infiances of this, even in the hu¬ 
man body ; for when a wound happens at the roots of 
the nails, whether in the fingers or toes, it occafions 
a blemiih, which continues to grow in the fame man¬ 
ner afterwards. Hence it will be evident, that no 
radical cure can poffibly take place ; but we may 
fo far palliate the complaint as to render the horfe 
fometliing ul’eful, by ufing a fhoe of fuch a conftruc- 
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Falfe-quar- tion as will fupport the weight of the limb, &c. with- 
ter and out reding or prefling too much upon the weakened 
Sand- cracks g uarter; for which purpofe, a round, or what is called 
v ’ a barred Jhoe, will be mod proper. The furface of the 

hoof, on and near the difeafed part.may be. cut down 
lower than the furface of the crud upon which the 
Ihoe is to red ; or, if the hoof will not admit of being 
cut down, the 'Ihoe may be raifed up from the weak 
quarter. Either of thefemeans will remove the weight 
of the body from the difeafed part, and thehorfe will 
go founder. 

'But as fand and gravel is eadly admitted into the 
chink.or crack, where, being accumulated and pent 
up, it irritates and inflames the parts, whereby matter 
is formed underneath the hoof, which caufes lamenefs, 
and which not unfrequently breaks out at the coronet, 
producing the mod -inveterate ulcers, which become 
. extremely difficult to heal, on account of the Anus or 
fiflula branching oat in different diredions underneath 
the hoof : therefore, borfes with this defed fliould be 
carefully obferved ; and, when the thick hardened 
edges of the chink or crack grow too high, by which 
it is fo much the deeper, and, of courfe, lodges the 
greater quantity of fand, &c. thefe edges fhould be 
rafped or pared with a crooked knife, till the feam 
difappears. But wherever there remains a blacknefs, 
or appearance of gravel, that part mud be tracked far¬ 
ther ; always obferving, if poflible, to avoid drawing 
of blood. The chink or crack thus made fmooth and 
equal, no fand or gravel can lodge in it; and as the 
.parts will be tender, it will be neceflary to apply an 
emollient poultice for fome days, till the tendernefs 
wear off. If the inflammation has been great, and 
matter formed in the crack, or the parts wounded by 
the knife in cutting its hardened edges, proud ftelh 
may rife and jet out. In this cafe, the hard parts of 
the hoof near it are to be removed, a digedive poultice 
applied ; and when the inflammation is abated, the 
proud flefti may be touched with the following corro- 
1 -ive powder : 

Take blue vitriol burnt, two drams ; corrofive fub- 
limate, one dram ; rubbed into powder. 

2. A fand-crack is of much the fame nature with a 
falfe-quarter ; only the/ run more frequently in an ho¬ 
rizontal diredion than the latter, on the outfide or 
furface of the ernd : they are generally the effed of 
flight or fuperficial wounds upon the coronet, and grow 
gradually downwards towards the bafis of the hoof, 
and at lad are cut or rafped off in the fhoeiug ; when 
they occafion lamenefs from lodging fand or gravel, 
they mud be treated in the fame manner hs already 
mentioned for Falfe-quarters-. 

Sect. XLVI, Of Horfes cutting their Legs in 
Travelling. 

Horses frequently cut their legs both before and 
behind, by driking or knocking the hoof when trot¬ 
ting, &c. againd the oppodte leg, whereby a wound 
is made, which is attended with an inflammation, fwell- 
ing, &c. and of courfe lamenefs. The parts commonly 
wounded from cutting in the fore-legs, are the pro¬ 
minent and back part of the fetlock joint; and un¬ 
der the knee jont on the in fide of the leg. The for- 
jsfit is mod common ; the latter only happens to thofe 


horfes who raife their feet high in trotting; and, as 
fuch horfes generally go fad, this lad fpecies of cut- 
<ting is didinguilhed by the name of the fwljt or fpeedy 

cut. 

In.the hind legs, horfes cut themfelves upon the 
prominent part of the fetlock-joint; and fometimes, ei- 
pecially thofe who move their legs too low, cut up- 
on their coronet. But whether they cut before or be¬ 
hind, it commonly proceeds from fome of the follow¬ 
ing caufes. 

if, Injudicious (hoeing; under which may be in¬ 
cluded, the hoofs being differed to grow too large and 
broad, the Ihoe projecting over the inlide edge of the 
hoof, the clenches or rivets of the nails riling above 
the furface of the crud. 

There are a great variety of flioes recommended for 
preventing this complaint, of different conflrudions : 
but the mod common are thofe that are made thick up¬ 
on the infide heel. Others have a border or margin 
turned up upon the intide of the Ihoe’s rim, commonly 
called a feather, which raifes the infide of the hoof 
confiderably higher from the ground than the outfide. 
Either of thefe thoes may be of ufe to a dealer, in or¬ 
der to make a wry-footed liorfe appear to danddraighc 
upon bis limbs ; but can have no effed upon a lioffe’s 
manner of moving his legs, efpecially at the time iflhen 
the foot is raifed from the ground, and palling by the 
other leg, fo as to prevent him from cutting. The rea- 
lon why this method of fhoeing feems to fucceed, efpe¬ 
cially in the hind-feet, is this ; when the Ihoe ismade 
thick upon the infide heel, which part commonly 
drikes the oppodte leg, the fhoe-nails are removed to 
a condderable didance forward from the thick part of 
the Ihoe, which, at the fame time, is kept much with¬ 
in the circle of the,hoof ; and, on that account, it be¬ 
comes impoflible that the flioe fhould touch the oppodte 
leg. But, to ffiow that this raiding of the infide quar¬ 
ter or heel, by a thicknefs of iron in the Ihoe, is not 
neceflary to prevent horfes from cutting, the author 
has frequently caufed the heel of the Ihoe to be made 
thinner than common ; and, by keeping it within the 
hoof, it anfwered equally well with the former ; he 
has likewife caufed the flioe to be cut in ihe middle of 
the quarter, whereby the hoof at the heel was left 
quite bare ; which anfwered the purpofe fo much the 
better, as the foot was the lefs loaded with the addi¬ 
tional weight of fuperfluous iron. 

id, The great weight of the concave flioes com¬ 
monly tried, is likewife another caufe why horfes, that 
in other refpeds move well upon their legs, do fre¬ 
quently cut and wound themfelves; and to this we may 
add, the great length of the hoof at the toe, efpecially 
in the fore-feet, which is allowed frequently to grow 
to an unnatural dze. It has been already obferved, 
that a great load of iron is by no means neceflary in a 
horfe’s fhoe : on the contrary, it becomes a great dis¬ 
advantage ; for a flat one that is properly conflruded, 
and well wrought, that is, well hammered, will wear 
as long as a concave or hollow flioe that is almoJd 
double the weight of the former. . This, at firff view, 
will perhaps, appear a paradox ; but, neverthelefs, It 
is a fad : for as the round or outward furface of a con¬ 
cave Ihoe is the only part that touches the ground, and 
is liable to be worn, it foon grows thin, and yields to 
the preffure from the weight of the body ; and.there- 
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Cutting, fore mud be renewed before the other parts of it are 
v*>-**-h 4 rdly touched, and but little reduced in its original 
weight. But the furface of a flat lhoe, refting equally 
upon the ground, will remain firm upon the hoof, and 
be fufficiently llrong to fupport the weight of the body 
till it wears very thin. 

When horfes cut or wound themfelves immediately 
under the knee joint, this is called the fwift or fptedy 
cut; and is occalioned by raifing the feet high in trot¬ 
ting, whereby the inftde toe or quarter of the hoof 
ftrikes againft the oppofite leg. This is eafily pre¬ 
vented by making the lhoe jflraight, and placing it 
conftderably within the hoof at the part where the hoof 
ftrikes the other leg, oblerving that no nails are to be 
put in that part of the lhoe which is kept fomuch with¬ 
in the hpof, otherwife they mult immediately plunge 
into the quick. 

31/, When cutting proceeds from a natural defeat, 
that is, a wrong pofition of the foot upon the leg- 
bones, whereby the toes are turned too much outward 
or too much inward ; at the fame time, if the horfe, 
erodes his legs much in trotting ; in this cafe there is 
no preventing his cutting altogether, though itmay.be 
palliated. Such horfes are by no means fit for journey- 
riding, being generally addicted both ,to, cutting and 
Humbling. 

In the lafl place,. it may proceed from fatigue or, 
weaknefs. This happens frequently, even to thofe 
horfes that deal their legs well (as thephrafeis), efpe. 
dally in young horfes ; but they food l.eave it off when 
they acquire more ftrength, and are accuftomed ta ; 
their work : mod people mult have experienced this, 
in themfeives when boys, as they at that age are very, 
ready to knock their an.cles with the heel of .the oppo¬ 
fite lhoe, which cultom wears off as they grow llrong. 
Upon the whole,, the belt general'rule that can be laid 
down, for preventing horfes from cutting their legs, is 
to keep their hoofs round and Ihort at the toe, and from, 
growing too large and broad : to obferve that the lhoe 
does not projedt over the infide edge of the hoof; that 
the clenchesor rivets of the nails on the outer furface 
of.tbe cruft are fmooth ; and, above all, that the lhoe 
be made light, well worked, and properly propor.r, 
lioned to the fize of .the foot. See the following' 
head. ; v 

Sect. XLVII. Shoeing of Horses. 

Horses are.fhoed in order to defend and preferve 
their hoofs. As feet differ, fo ihould Ihoes according-* 
ly. “ The only fyftem of farriers, (Lord Pembroke 
obferves), is to lhoe in general with excelfive heavy and. 
clunify ill-fhaped.lhocs, and very many nails, to the to¬ 
tal deftru&ion of the foot., The crantps,they annex, 
tend to deftroy the bullet-; and the, Ihoes made in the 
Ihape of a walnut-lhell prevent the horfe’s walking 
upon the firm bafts .which God has. given him for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to Humble and fall. They 
totally pare away alfo and lay bare the infide of the . 
animal’s foot with their deteftable butteries, and after¬ 
wards put on very long Ihoes, whereby the foot is hin¬ 
dered from having any prelfure, at all upon the heels, 
which prelfure otherwife might .ftill perchance, not- 
withftanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels pro-; 
perly open, and the 1 foot in-good order. The frog 
ihqpld-.nevsr be cut out; but as it will fometimes be-; . 
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come ragged, it muft be cleaned every now and then. Shoeing, 
and the ragged pieces pared off with a knife. In one ' v 
kind of foot indeed a confiderable cutting away muft 
be allowed of, but not of the frog : we mean, that very 
high feet muft be cut down to a proper height; be- 
caufe, if they were not, the frog, though not cur, 
would ftill be fo far above the ground, as not to have 
any bearing upon it, whereby the great tendon nnift 
inevitably be damaged, and confequently the horfe 
would go lame. 

“ The weight of (hoes muft greatly depend on the 
quality and hardnefs of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend : and in this cafe the (hoes can¬ 
not poffibly be made too light : care, however, mnft'Le 
taken, that they be of a thicknefs fa as not to Lend ; 
for bending would force out the nails, and ruin the 
hoof. That part of the lhoe which is next the borfe’s 
heel, muft be narrower than any other, (as is feen in 
the draught, Plate CLXXXIX.) that ftones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and flicking 
there : which otherwife would be the cafe ; becaufe 
the iron, when.it advances inwardly beyond the bear¬ 
ing of. the foot, forms a cavity, wherein ftones being 
lodged, would remain and, by prelfirig again!! the foot, 
lame the horfe. The part of the lhoe which the horfe 
walks upon fhould be. quite flat,, and the infide of it 
likewife; only juft fpace enough being left next the 
foot to put in a picker (which ought to be ufed eve'ry 
time the horfe comes into the ft able), and alfo to pre¬ 
vent the £hoe’s prefling upon ttie foie. Four nails on 
each fide hold better than a greater number, and keep 
the hoof in a far better Hate. The, toe ef the horfe 
muft be cut {hort, and nearly fquare (ihe' angles only 
rounded off) .; nor muft any nails be driven there : 
this, method prevents much Humbling, efpecially in de- 
fcents;,and feryes, by throwing nourifhment to the 
heels, to ftrengthen them : on them the horfe fhould 
in fome meafure walk, and the fhoe be made of a pro¬ 
per length-accordingly ; by this means, narrow heels 
are prevented, and many other good effects produced. 

Many people drive a nail at the toe, but it is an abfurd 
practice. Leaving room to drive one there caufes the 
foot to be of an improper length ; and moreover, that 
part .of the hoof is naturally fo brittle, that even when 
it is kept well greafed, the nail there fcldotn Hays in, , 
but tears, out and damages the hoof.' That the di¬ 
rections for fhoeing a proper length may be the 
more clear and intelligible, we have annexed a , 
draught of-a -foot {hoed a proper length Handing on 
a plain furface, and with it a draught of the right r 
kind of, {hoe. . 

“ In.wet, fpnngy, and-foft ground, where the foot r 
finks in,. the prelfure upon the heels is of courfe great¬ 
er than, on hard ground ; and fo indeed it Ihould be 
upon all accounts. The hinder-feet muft be treated in , 
the fame manner as the fore-ones ; and thefho.es the 
fam.e ; except in hilly and flippery countries, they may 
not improperly be turned .up a little behind ; but turn¬ 
ing up.the fore-lhocs is of no fervice, and is certain 
ruin to the fore-legs, efpecially to the bullets. In de- 
feending hi’ls, cramps are apt to throw horfes down, . 
by flopping the fore-legs, out of their proper bafts and 
.natural-bearing, when the hinder ones are rapidly pref- 
fed ; which unavoidably muft be the cafe, and confe- 
quently.cannot but pufh the horfe upon his nefe.. With 
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Shoeing- them on a plain furface, a horfe’s foot is always thrown 
' —’ far wards on the toe, out of its proper bearing, which 

is very liable to make the horfe Humble. The notion 
of their utility in going up hills is afalfe one. In af- 
cending, the toe is the tint part of the foot which bears 
on, takes hold of the ground, and whether the horfe 
draws or carries, cotiicquently the bufmefs is done be¬ 
fore the part where the cramps are comes to the ground. 
Ice-nails are preferable to any thing to prevent flip¬ 
ping, as alfo to help horfes up hill, the mofl forward 
ones taking hold of the ground early, coafiderably be¬ 
fore the heels touch the ground : they muft be fo made, 
as to be, when driven in, fcarce half an inch above the 
ihoe, and alfo have four fides ending at the top in a 
point. They are of great fervice to prevent flippirig 
on all kinds of places 3 and by means of them a horfe 
is not thrown out of his proper balls. They mull be 
inade of very good iron ; if they are not, the heads 
of them will be perpetually breaking off. From the 
race-horfe to the cart horfe, the fame fyftem of ftioe- 
ing fhould be obferved. The fize, thicknefs, arid weight 
of them only fhould differ. The fhoe of a racd-liorfe 
muft of courfe be lighter than that of a faddle-horfe ; 
that of a faddle-horfe lighter than that of a coach or 
bat Iiorfe ; and thefe laft more fo than a cart, waggon, 
or artillery-horfe. Atprefentall fhoes in general are 
too heavy ; if the iron is good, llioes need not be fo 
thick as they are now generally made.—The litmofl; 
feverity ought to be inflicted upon all thofe who clap 
llioes on hot: this unpardonable lazinefs of farriers in 
Jiiaking feet thus fit fhoes, inftead of fhops fitting feet, 
dries up the hoof, and utterly deftroys them. Fre¬ 
quent removals of fhoes are detrimental, and tear the 
foot; butfometimes they are very neceffary : this is an 
inconvenience which half-fhoes are liable to; for the 
end of the fhoe, being very fhort, is apt to work foon 
into the foot, and confequently muft then be moved.” 

In a late treatife on this fubjeCt by Mr Clark of E- 
dinburgh, the common form of fhoes, and method of 
fhoeing, are, with great appearance of reafon, totally 
condemned, and a new form and method recommend¬ 
ed, which feem founded on rational principles, and to 
have been confirmed by experience. 

Common method. “ In preparing the foot for the 
fhoe, our author obferves, the frog, the foie, and the 
bars or binders, are pared fo much that the blood fre¬ 
quently appears. The fhoe by its form (being thick 
* See Plate on the infide of the rim, and thin upon the outfide*), 
ei.xx.jix, mufl of confequence be made concave or hollow on that 
fide which is placed immediately next the foot, in or¬ 
der to prevent its refting upon the foie. The fhoes 
are generally of an immoderate Weight and length, and 
every means is ufed to prevent the frog from refting 
upon the ground, by making the flioe-heels thick. 
Broad, and ftrong, or raifmg cramps or cankers on 
them. 

“ From this form of the flioe, and from this me¬ 
thod of treating the hoof, the frog is raifed to a con- 
fiderable height above the ground, the heels are de¬ 
prived of that fubflance which was provided by nature 
to keep the cruft extended at a proper widenefs, and 
the foot is fixed as it were in a mould. 

< e By the preffure from the weight of the body, and 
refillance front the outer edges of the fhoe, the heels are 
forced together, and retain that fliape imprefled upon 
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them, which it is impoffible ever afterwards to re- Shoeing. 

move ; hence a contraction of the heels, and of courfe - * -- 

lamenefs. Bat fariber. 

“ The heels, as has been obferved, being forced to¬ 
gether, the cruft prtffes upon the precedes of the eof- 
jm and extremities of the nut-bone : The frog is con¬ 
fined, and railed fo far 1 tom the ground, that it can¬ 
not have that fnpport upon it which it ought to have : 
the circulation of the blood is impeded, and a wafting 
of the frog, and frequently of the whole foot, enfues. 

Hence proceed all thofe difeafes of the feet, known by 
the names of foundered, hoof- hound, narrow-heels, run¬ 
ning thrujhes, corns, high foies, &c. 

“ I have likewife frequently obferved, from this 
compteffion of the internal parts of the foot, a fWell* 
ing of the legs immediately above the hoof, attend¬ 
ed with great pain and inflammation, with a dif- 
charge of thin, ichorous, fetid matter : from which 
fymptoms, it is often concluded, that the horfe is in a 
bad habit of body (br what is termed a greafe falling 
down), and mufl therefore undergo a courfe of medi¬ 
cine, See. 

“ The bad effects of this pra&icc are dill more ob¬ 
vious upon the external parts of the hoof. The crnll 
toward the toe, being the only part of the hoof free 
from compreflion, enjoys a free circulation of that fluid 
neceffary for its nourifhrtient, and grows broader and 
longer ; from which extraordinary length of tde, the 
horfe Humbles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 
fmaller particles of fand infittuate themfelves between 
the fhoe and the heels, which grind them away, and 
thereby produce lamenefs. All this is entirely owing 
to the great fpring the heels of the horfe muft una¬ 
voidably have upon the heels of a fhoe made in this 
form. 

<e This concave fhoe in time wears thih at the toe, 
and, yielding to the preffure made upon it, is forced 
wider, and of confequence breaks off all that part of 
the cruft on the ctutfide of the nails. Inftaiices of this 
kind daily occur, infomuch that there hardly remains 
cruft fuflicient to fix a fhoe upon. 

“ It is generally thoughr, that the broader a flioe 
.is, and the more it covers the foie and frog, a horfe 
will travel the better. But, as has been formerly re¬ 
marked, the broader a flioe is of this form, it muft be 
made the more concave ; and, of confequence, the 
contracting power upon the heels mufl be the greater. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that, by ufing ftrong 
loroad-rimmed concave flutes in the fummer-ffcafon, 
when the weather is hot and the roads very dry and 
hard, if a horfe is obliged to ride faft, the fhoes, by 
repeated ftrokes (or fridion) againft the ground, ac¬ 
quire a great degree of heat, which is communicated 
to the internal parts of the foot; and, together with 
the contraction upon the heels occsfioned by the form 
of the flioe, muft certainly caufe exquifite pain. This 
is frequently fncceeded by a violent inflammation in 
the internal parts of the hoof, and is the caufe of that 
difeafe in the feet fo fatal to the very heft of our 
horfes, commonly termed a founder. This is alfo the 
reafon why horfes, after a journey or a bard ride, are 
obferved to fhift their feet fo frequently, and to lie 
down much. 

<e If we attend further to the convex furface of 
this flioe, and the convexity of the pavement upert 

which 
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Shoeing, which hoiTes walk, it will then be evident that it is 
' impoflible for them to keep their feet from flipping 
in this form of flioe, efpecially upon declivities of 
flreets. 

“ It is alfo a common practice, efpecially in this 
place, to turn up the heels of the fhoes into what is 
called cramps or cankers, by which means the weight 
of the horfe is confined to a very narrow furface, viz. 
the inner round edge of the fhoe-rim and the points 
or caukers of each heel, which foon wear round and 
blunt; befides, they for the moll part are made by far 
too thick and long. The confequence is, that it 
throws the horfe forward upon the toes, and is apt to 
make him flip and Humble. To this caufe we mud 
likevvife aferibe the frequent and hidden lamenefs hor- 
fes are fubject to in the legs, by twilling the ligaments 
of the joints, tendons, &c. 

“ I do not affirm that caulkers are always hurtful, 
and ought to be laid alide: On the contrary, I grant, 
that they, or forne filch like contrivance, are extreme¬ 
ly neceflary, and may be ufed with advantage upon flat 
flioes where the ground is flippery; S it they ffiould be 
made thinner and lharper than thofe commonly ufed, 
lo as to fink into the ground, otherwife they will ra¬ 
ther be hurtful than of any advantage. 

“ The Chinefe are faid to account a fmall foot an 
ornament in their women, and for that purpofe, when 
young, their feet are confined in fmall flioes. This no 
doubt produces the defired effect; but muft neceflarily 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to 
render them entirely lame. 

“ This pra&ice, however, very much refembles 
our manner of Ihoeing horfes i for, if we looked up¬ 
on it as an advantage to them to have long feet, with 
narrow low heels, and fuppofing we obferved no in¬ 
convenience to attend it, of bad confequence to follow 
it, we could not poffibly ufe a more effectual means to 
bring it about, than by following the method already 
deferibed. 

“ In Ihoeing a horfe, therefore, we ffiould in this, 
as in every other cafe, ftudy to follow nature : and cer¬ 
tainly that flioe whicli is made of fuch a form as to 
rcfemble as near as poffible the natural tread and fhape 
of the foot, muft. be preferable to any other. 

“ But it is extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules with refpeCl: to the proper method to be obferv¬ 
ed in treating the hoofs of different horfes: it is e- 
qually difficult to lay down any certain rule for deter¬ 
mining the precife form to be given their fhoes. This 
will be obvious to every judicious pra&itioner, from 
the various conftruCtions of their feet, from difeafe, 
and from other caufes that may occur ; fo that a great 
deal muft depend upon the diferetion and judgment of 
the operator, in proportioning the flioe to the foot, by 
imitating the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from 
contracting a bad fhape. 

u In order, therefore, to give (brae general idea of 
what may be thought moft neceflary in this matter, I 
fliall endeavour to deferibe that form of ihoe and me¬ 
thod of treating the hoofs of horfes, which from expe¬ 
rience I have found moft beneficial. 

Voi. VII. 


“ Proper Method. It is to be remembered, that a Shoeing, 
horfe’s flioe ought by no means to reft upon the foie, ' 

otherwife it will occafion lamenefs ; therefore it muft 
reft entirely on the cruft: and, in order that we may 
imitate the natural tread of the foot, the flioe muft be 
made flat (if the height of the foie does not forbid it); 
it muft be of an equal thicknefs all around the outfide 
of the rim (a) ; and on the part of it which is to be 
placed immediately next the foot, a narrow rim or mar¬ 
gin is to be formed, not exceeding the breadth of the 
cruft upon which it is to reft, with the nail holes placed 
exactly in the middle; and from this narrow rim the 
/hoe is to be made gradually thinner towards its inner 
edge. See fig. 5. 

“ The brea-dth of the (hoe is to be regulated by the 
flze of the foot, and the work to which the horfe is 
accuftomed: but, in general, it fliould be made rather 
broad at the toe, and narrow towards the extremity of 
eacli heel, in order to let the frog reft with freedom 
upon the ground. The neceffiry of this has been 
already iliown. 

“ The flioe being thus formed and fliaped like the 
foot, the furface of the cruft is to be made fmooih, and 
the flioe fixed on with eight or at moft ten nails, the 
heads of which fliould be funk into the holes, fo as to 
be equal with the furface of the flioe. The foie, 
frog, and bars, as I have already obferved, fliould 
never be pared, farther than taking off whatisragged 
from the frog, any exerefcences or inequalities from the 
foie. And it is very properly remarked by Mr. 

Ofmer, < That the fhoe fliould be made fo as to (land 
a little wider at the extremity of each heel than 
the foot itfelf: otherwife, as the foot grows in 
length, the heel of the (hoe in a fiiort time gets with¬ 
in the heel of the horfe : which preffiire often breaks 
the cruft, and produces a temporary lamenefs, perhaps 
acorn.’ 

“ This method of Ihoeing horfes I have followed 
long before Mr. Ofmer’s treatife on that fubjeCb was 
publiflied ; and for thefe feveral years paft I liavc en- 
deavoured to introduce it into praffice. 

“ But fo much are farriers, grooms &c. prejudiced 
in favor of the common method of /hoeing and paring 
out the feet, that it is with difficulty they can even be 
prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 

“ They cannot be fatisfied unlefs the frog be finely 
fhaped, the foie pared, and the bars cut out, in or¬ 
der to make the heels appear wide (b). This prac¬ 
tice gives them a fhow of widenefs for the time ; yet 
that, together with the concave form of the fhoe, for¬ 
wards the contraction of the heels, which, when con¬ 
firmed, renders the animal lame for life. 

“ In this flat form of lhoe, its thickeft part is upon 
the outfide of the rim, where it is moft expofed to be 
worn ; and being made gradually thinner towards its 
inner edge, it is therefore much lighter than the com¬ 
mon concave fhoe ; yet it will laft equally as long, and 
with more advantage to the lioof ; and as the frog or 
heel is allowed to reft upon the ground, the foot en¬ 
joys the fame points of fupport as in its natural ftatc. 

It muft therefore be much eafier for the horfe in liis 

Y way 


(a) For a draught horfe about half an inch thick, and larger in proportioa for afaddle-korfo. 

(b) Wide open heels are looked upon as a mark of a found good hoof. 
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Shoeing, way of going, and be a means of making him furer- upon hard ground (on this open fhoe) with thatfree- 
v 'footed. It is likewife evident, that, from this ihoe, dom they would do if their foies and frogs were allow* 
the hoof cannot acquire any bad form ; when, at the cd to remain in their full natural ftrength, 
fame time, it receives every advantage that poflibly <e Experience teaches us, that, in very thin-foled 
could be expected from (hoeing. In this refpeCt it fhoes, we feel an acute pain from every (hirp pointed 
may very properly be faid, thai we make the (hoe to the Hone we happen to tread upon. Horfes are fenfiblc 
foot, and not the foot to the lhoe, as is but too much of the fame thing in their feet, when their foies, &c. 
the cafe in the concave fhoes, where the foot very are pared too thin. Hence they who are prejudiced 
much refembles that of a cat’s fixed in a walnut- againft this method, without ever reflecting upon the 
(hell. thin (late of the foie, 8 cc. are apt to condemn it, and 

“ It is to be obferved, that the hoofs of young draw their conclufions more from outward appearances 
horfes, before they are (hoed, for the mod part are than from any reafoning or knowledge of the drufture 
wide and open at the heels, and that the cruft is ftiffi- of the parts.’ From a due attention likewife to the 
ciently thick and ftrong to admit of the nails being fix- druCture of a horfe’s foot it in a natural date, it will 
cd very near the extremities of each. But, as I hare be obvious, that paring away the foie, frog. Sec. 
formerly remarked, from the conftant ufe of concave mud be hurtful, and in reality is ded toying that fub- 
Ihoes, the cruil of this part of the foot grows thinner dance provided by nature for the defence of the in- 
and weaker; and when the nails are fixed too far ternal parts of the foot: From fuch practice it mud 
back, efpecially upon the infide, the horfe becomes be more liable to accidents from hard bodies, fuch as- 
lame : to avoid this, they are placed more towards fharp ftones, nails, glafs, &c. F:otn this confideratioa 
the fore-part of thehoof. This caufes the heels of the we will likewife find, that a narrov, piece of iron ad- 
horfetohave the greater fpring upon the heels of the apted to the fliape and lize of the foot, is the only 
Ihoe, which is fo very detrimental as to occadon lame- thing neceflary to proteCt the crud from breaking or 
nefs ; whereas, by tiling this flat form of (hoe, all thefe wearing away ; the foie, &c. requiring no defence if 
inconveniences are avoided ; and if the hoofs of young never pared. 

horfes, from, the firfttime that they were (hoed, were “ There is one obfervation I would farther make, 
continued to be conftantly treated according to the me- which is, that the Ihoe Ihould be made of good iron, 
thod here recommended, the heels would always re- well worked, or what fmiths call hammer-hardened , 
tain their natural drength and lhape. that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer when al- 

tf By following this flat method of (hoeing, and mod cold. The Spaniards and Portugnefe farriers ufe 

manner of treating the hoofs, feveral horfes now under this practice greatly, infomuch that many people, who 
my care, that were formerly tender-footed, and fre- have feen them at work, have reported that they form 
quently lame, while (hoed with broad concave (hoes, their horfes flioes without heating them in the fire as 
are now quite found, and their hoofs in as good condi- we do. It is well known, that heating of iron till it 
tion as when the firft fhoes were put upon them: In is red foftens it greatly ; and when flioes thus foftened 
particular, the horfe that wore the broad concave are put upon horfes feet, they wear away like lead, 
flioes, from which the drawings of fig. 2. and 3.'were But when the (hoes are well hammered, the iron be¬ 
taken, now goes perfectly found in the open narrow comes more compact, firm, and hard ; fo that a well- 
kind of (hoes, as reprefented fig. 4. 5. hammered (hoe, though made confiderably lighter, yet 

“ If farriers confidered attentively the defign of will Iaft as long as one that is made heavier, the ad- 

flioeing horfes, and would take pains to make them- vantage of which isobvious, as the horfe will move his 
felves acquainted with the anatomical ftrufture of the feet with more activity, and be in lefs danger of cut- 
foot, they would then be convinced, that this method ting his legs. 

of treating the hoofs, and this form of (hoe is pre- “ The common concave flioes are very faulty in 
ferable to that which is fo generally praCtifed. this refpeCt ; for, in fitting or (haping them to the 

“ It has been alledged, that in this form of fhoe foot, they require to be frequently heated, in order 

horfes do not go fo well as in that commonly ufed. to make them bend to the unequal furface which the 
This objection will eafily be laid afide, by attending hoof acquires from the conftant ufe of thefe flioes : 
10 the following particulars. There are but few prac- they thereby become foft; and to attempt to harden 
titioners that can or will endeavour to make this fort them by beating or hammering when they are fhaped 
of (hoe as it ought to be. The iron, in forming it, to the foot would undo the whole. But flat flioes, by 
does not fo eafily turn into the circular (hape necef- making them, when heated, a little narrower than 
fary as in the common (hoe ; and perhaps this is the the foot, will, by means of hammering, become wi- 
principal reafon why farriers objeCt to it, efpecially der, and acquire a degree of elafticity and firmqefs 
where they work much by the piece. And as many which it is neceflary they fliould have, but impofllble 

horfes that are commonly (hoed with concave flioes to be given them by any other means whatever ; fo 

have their foies confiderable higher than the cruft, if that any farrier, from practice, will foon be able to 
the (hoe is not properly formed, or if it is made too judge, from the quality of the iron, liow much a (hoe, 
flat, it mud unavoidably red upon the foie, and ocea- in fitting it to the circumference of the hoof, will 
fion lamenefs. dretch by hammering when it is almod cold : this op- 

“ The practice of paring the foie and frog is alfo fo eration, in fitting flat flioes, will be the lefs difficult, 
prevalent, and thought fo abfolutely neceflary, that it efpecially when it is confidered, that as there are no in¬ 
is indifcriminately praCtifed, even to excels, on all equalities on the furface of thehoof (or at lead ought 
kinds of feet : and while this method continues to not to be) which require to be bended thereto, flioes 
he followed, it cannot be expeCted that horfes can go of this kind only require to be made fmooth and flat; 

henc* 
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Shoeing, hence they will prefs equally upon the circumference 
>■■■ v or cruft of the hoof, which is the natural tread of a 
horfe.” 

When the roads. See. are covered with ice, it be¬ 
comes neceflary to have th# heels of thefhoes turned 
up, and frequently lharpened, in order to prevent hor- 
fes from flipping and falling. As this cannot be done 
without the frequent moving of the Ihoes,which breaks 
and deftroys the cruft of the hoofs where the nails are 
drove, to prevent this, it is recommended to thofe who 
are willing to be at the expence, to have fteel points 
ferewed into the heels or quarters of each (hoe, which 
might be taken out and putin occafionally. 

The method of doing this properly, as direfted by 
Mr Clark, is firft to have the (hoes fitted to the fhape 
of the hoof, then to make a fmall round hole in the 
extremity of each heel or in the quarters, about three- 
eights of an inch in diameter, or more, in proportion 
to the breadth and iize of the fhoe ; in each of thefe 
holes a ferew is to be made ; the fteel points are like- 
wife to have a ferew on them, exactly fitted to that in 
the (hoes. Care mull be taken that the ferew on the 
points is no longer, when they are ferewed into the 
fhoe, than the thicknefs of the latter. The fteel points 
are to be made (harp ; they may either be made fquare, 
triangular, or chiflel pointed, as may be moft agree¬ 
able ; the height of the point above the fhoe fliould 
not exceed half an inch for a faddle-horfe ; they may 
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be made higher for a draught horfe. The key or han¬ 
dle that is neceflary to ferew them in and out occafion¬ 
ally, is made in the fhape of the capital letter T, and 
of a fufficient fize and ftrength j at the bottom of the 
handle, afocketor cavity muftbemade, properly ad¬ 
apted to the fhape of the fteel point, and fo deep as to 
receive the whole head of the point that is above the 
fhoe. In order to prevent the l'crew from breaking at 
the neck, it will be neceflary to make it of a gradual ta¬ 
per j the fame is likewife to be obferved of the female 
ferew that receives it, that is, the hole muft be wider 
on the upper part of the fhoe than the under part; the 
fliarp points may be tempered or hardened, in order 
to prevent them from growing too foon blunt ; but 
when they become blunt, they may be lharpened as at 
firft. Thefe points fliould be unferevved when the 
horfe is put into the liable, as the ftones will do them 
more injury inn few minutes than a days riding on ice. 
A draught horfe fhonkl have one point on each fhoe, 
as that gives them firmer footing in drawing on ice ; 
bnt for a faddle horfe, when they are put there, they 
are apt to make him trip and (tumble. 

When the fhoes are provided with thefe points, a 
horfe will travel on ice with the greateft feenrity and 
fteadinefs, much more fo than on caufeway or turnpike 
roads, as the weight of the horfe prefles them down 
in the ice at every flep he makes. 


FAS 

Farthing, FARTHING, a fmall Englifli copper coin, a- 
Fafces. mounting to one-fourth of a penny. It was anciently 

'- catted fourthing, as being the fourth of the integer or 

penny. 

Farthing of Gold , a coin ufed in ancient times, 
containing in value the fourth part of a noble, or 2od. 
filver. It is mentioned in the flat. 9 Hen. V. cap. 7. 
where it is drafted, that there fhall be good and 
juft weight of the noble, half noble, and farthing of 
gold. 

Farthing of Land feems to differ from farding- 
deal. For in a furvey-book of the manor of Weft- 
Hapton in Devonfliire, there is an entry thus : A. B. 
holds fix farthings of land at 126I. per ann. So that 
the farthing of land muft have been a confiderable 
quantity j far more than a rood. 

FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axes tied up toge¬ 
ther with rods, or ftaves, and borne before the Roman 
magiftrates as a badge of their office and authority. 

According toFlorus, the ufeof thefafees was intro¬ 
duced by the elder Tarquin the fifth-king of Rome ; 
and were then the mark of the fovereign dignity. In 
after-times they were borne before the confuls, but by 
turns only, each his day ; they had each of them 12, 
borne by as many liftors. Thefe fafees confifted of 
branches of elm ; having in the middle a fecuris or axe, 
the head of which flood out beyond the reft. Publi- 
cola took the axe out of the fafees, as Plutarch aflures 
ns, to remove from the people all occafion of terror. 
After the confuls, the pretors aflumed the fafees. In 
the government of the decemvirs, it was the practice at 
firft for only one of them to have the fafees. After- 
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wards each of them had twelve, after th.e manner of 
the kings. 

When the magiftrates who by right had the axes v 
carried before them, had a mind to (how fome defe¬ 
rence to the people, or fome perfon of fingular merit, 
they either fent away the liftors, or commanded 
them to lower the fafees before them, which was call¬ 
ed fubmittere fafees. Many inftances of this occur in 
Roman hiftory. 

FASCETS, in the art of making giafs, are the 
irons thruft into the mouths of bottles, in order to con¬ 
vey them to the annealing tower. 

FASCIA, in antiquity, a thin fafh which the Ro¬ 
man women wrapped round their bodies, next to the 
fkin, in order to make them (lender. Something of 
this fort feems alfo to have been in ufe amongft the 
Grecian ladies, if we can depend upon the reprefentn- 
tion given by Terence, Eun. Aft. 2. Sc. 4. 

HaudJimilis eji virginuoi nojlrarum, quas matresJiudent 
DcmiJJis humeris ejfe—mnClo corpore , ut graciles fiant. 

Fascia, in architefture, fignines any flat member 
having a confiderable breadth, and but a fmall projec- 
ture, as the band of an architrave, larmier, &c. J In 
brick buildings, the jottings out of the bricks beyond 
the windows in the feveral ftories except the higheft, 
are called fafeias, or fafeix. 

Fascia Lata, in anatomy, a mufcle of the leg, call¬ 
ed alfo femi-membranofus . See Anatom y, Table of' 
the Mufcles. J 

Fascia, in aftronomy, the belts feen on thedifkof 
the. fuperior planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. See 
Astronomy paffm, 
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FASCIALIS, in anatomy, one of the mufcles of 
tile thigh, calleJ fartorius. See Anatomy, Table of 
the Mufcles. 

FASCINATION (from the Greek panama, to 
factn ate or bewitch), a fort of witchcraft fappofed to 
■operate either by the eye or the tongue. 

Ancient writers diftinguilh two forts of fafeination, 
one performed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. 
Such is that fpoken of by Virgil in his third eclogue ; 

Nefih quis tencrot oculus tnlhi fafeinat agn»s. 

Thefecond bywords, and efpeciallv malignant praifes. 
Such is that mentioned by the fame poet in his feventh 
eclogue : 

Aut, Ji ultra placitum laudarlt , baccare frontem 
Cingftc, ne vati nnceat mala lingua futura . 

Horace touches on both kinds in his firft book of 
cpiftles : 

Non ijlic oblique oculo mea commodo quifquujn 
Limat, non odio obfeuro , morfaque venenat. 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of fmall wood, 
of about a foot diameter, and fix feet long, bound in 
the middle, and at both ends. They are nfed in raifing 
batteries, making chandeliers, in filling up the moat 
to facilitate the paflage to the wall, in binding the ram¬ 
parts where the earth is bad, and in making parapets 
of trenches to fereen the men. Some of them are dip¬ 
ped in melted pitch or tar; and, being let on fire, ferve 
to burn the enemy’s lodgments or other works. 

In the corrupt Latin they ufe facennia, fafeennia, 
and fafeinat a, & c. to fignify the pales, fafcincs, 8c c. 
tired to inclofe the ancient caftles, 8cc. 

FASCIOLA, in zoology, the Fluke or Gourd 
Worm : A genus of infects of the order of vermes in- 
■ teftina; of which the chara&ers are thefe: The body is 
fiattiffi, and has a vent hole at the extremity and on the 
belly. There are feveral fpecies. 1. The hepatica, or 
liverfluke, grows to two thirds of an inch in length, 
though it is more ufually met with not half that fize; and 
its breadth is nearly equal to two thirds of its length ; 
it is flattifli, but fomewhat rounded on the back, and 
has about eight deep longitudinal furrows in twoferies; 
its fkin is foft and whitifh, with a tinge of brown. The 
hinder part is rounded, the fore parr is furniffied with 
a large mouth ; it bears fome refemblance to the feed 
of the common gourd, whence it has acquired the name 
of the gourd worm. It is found in freffi waters, in 
ditches, at the roots of Hones, fometimes in the in- 
teflines, and often in the fubftance of the other vifeera 
in quadrupeds. It often infells the liver of (lieep, and 
on that account is called hepatica. Bags with fait in 
them ffiould be placed in the fold that the Iheep might 
lick them, which is the only remedy. 2. The intefti- 
nalis, or Inteftiaal Fluke, is of a long (lender form, if 
extended ; when contracted, of a fuboval form. In¬ 
habits the inteftines of frclh-waterfilh ; often found in 
breanis. J. The barbata is white, with tranfverfe 
papillae in the mouth. It is of an oblong fhape, and 
about the fize of a cucumber-feed. It is found in the 
inteftines of the fepia lotigo. 

FASHION-PIECES,iu the fea-language, theafrmoft 
or hindmoft timbers of a ffiip, which terminate the 
breadth, and form the fliape of the Hern. They are 
united to the ftefn-poft, and to the extremity of the 


wing-tranfom, by a rabbit, and a number of ftrong nails 
or fpikes driven from without. 

FAST, in general, denotes the abftinence from 
food, (fee Fasting) ; but is more particularly ufed for 
fitch abftinence on a religious account. 

Religious failing has been pradtifed by molt nations 
from the remoteft antiquity. Some divines even pre¬ 
tend its origin in the earthly paradife, where our firft 
parents were forbidden to eat of the tree of know¬ 
ledge. But though this feenis carrying the matter too 
far, it is certain, that the Jewifh church has obferved 
fafts ever fince its firft inftitution. Nor were the neigh¬ 
bouring heathens, viz. the Egyptians, Phoenicians,, 
and Aflyrians, without their fafts. The Egyptians, 
according to Herodotus, facrificed a cow to Ifis, after 
having prepared themfelves by falling and prayer : a 
cuftom which he likew ife aferibes to the women of Cy- 
rene. Porphyry affirms, that the Egyptians, before 
their ftated facrifices, always failed a great many days, 
fometimes for fix weeks ; and that the leaft behoved to 
be for feven days : during all which time the priefts 
and devotees, not only abftained from flefh, fifii, wine* 
and oil; but even from bread, ana fome kinds of pulfe. 
Thefe aufterities were commuhicated by them to the 
Greeks, who obferved their fafts much in the fame 
manner. The Athenians had the Eleufinian and Thef- 
mophorian fafts, the obfervation of which was very 
rigorous, efpecially among the women, whofpentone 
whole day fitting on the ground in a mournful drefs, 
without taking, any nourilhment. In the ifland of 
Crete, the priefts of Jupiter were obliged toabftain all 
their lives from filh, flefh, and baked meats. Apu- 
lieus informs us, that whoever had a mind to be ini¬ 
tiated in the myfteries of Cybele, were obliged to pre¬ 
pare themfelves by falling ten days ; and, in fhort, all 
the pagan dieties, whether male or female, required 
this duty of tliofe that defired to be initiated into their 
myfteries, of their priefts and prieftefles that gave the 
oracles, and of thofe that came to confult them. 

Among the heathens falling was alfo pradlifed be¬ 
fore fome of their military enterprifes. Ariftotle in¬ 
forms us, that the Lacedemonians having refelved to 
fucconr a city of the allies, ordained a fall throughout 
the whole extent of their dominions, without excepting 
even the domeftic animals : and this they did for two 
ends; one tofpare piovilions in favour of the befieged, 
the other to draw down the bleffing of heaven upon 
their enterprife. The inhabitants of Tarentum, when 
helieged by the Romans, demanded fuccours from their’ 
neighbours of Rhegium, who immediately commanded 
a faft throughout their whole territories. Their enter¬ 
prife having had good fuccefs by their throwing a flip- 
ply of provifions into the town, the Romans were ob¬ 
liged to raife the fiege ; and theTarentines, in memory 
of this deliverance, inftitiued a perpetual faft. 

Fading has always been reckoned a particular duty 
among philofophers and religious people, fome of whom 
have carried their abftinence te an incredible length. 
At Rome it was pradtifed by kings and emperors them- 
felves. Numa Pompilius, Julius Csefar, Augufttis, Vef- 
pafian, and others, we are told, had their ftated fall- 
days : and Julian the apoftate was fo exadt in this ob- 
fcrvancc as to outdo the priefts themfelves, and even 
the moil rigid philofophers. The Pythagoreans kept a 
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Fall. continual- lent ; but with this difference, that they bc- 

—-- lieved the ufe of fifh to be equally unlawful with that 

offlefh, Belides their conllant temperance, they alfo 
frequently failed rigidly for a very long time. In this 
refpedt, however, they were all outdone by their ma¬ 
iler Pythagoras, who continued his fads for no lefs 
than 40 days together. Even Apollonius Tyaueus, 
one ot his moll famous difciples, could never come up 
to him in the length of his fads, though they greatly 
exceeded thofc of the ordinary Pythagoreans. Tltegym- 
nofophids, or brachmans of the ead, are alfo very re¬ 
markable for their fevere fadings ; and the Chinefe, 
according to father le Comte, having alfo their dated 
fads, with forms of prayer for preferving them from 
barrennefs, inundations, earthquakes, &c. The Maho¬ 
metans too, whopoffefs fo large a part of Ada, are very 
remarkable for thedridl obfervance of their fads; and 
the exadtnefs of their dervifes in thisrefpedl is extra¬ 
ordinary. 

lading was often ufed by the heathens for fuperdi- 
tious purpofes ; fometimes to procuie the interpreta¬ 
tions of dreams ; at others, to be an antidote againd 
their pernicious confequences. A piece of fuperfti- 
tion prevails to this day among the Jews; who, though 
cxprefsly forbidden to fad on Sabbath days, think 
themfelves at liberty to difpenfe with this duty wb- 
they happen to have frightful and unlucky dreams the 
night preceding, that threatened them with great 
misfortunes. On thefe occafions they obferve a formal 
fad the whole day ; and at night the patient, having 
invited threeof his friends, addreffes himfelf to them i'e- 
ven times in a very folemn manner, faying, * e May 
the dream I have had prove a lucky one !” And bis 
friends anfwcr as many times, “ Amen, may it be 
lucky, and God make it fo !” After which, in order 
to encourage him, they conclude the ceremony with 
thefe words of Eccleliades, “ Go ear thy bread with 
joy and then fet themfelves down to table. They 
have alfo added feveral falls not commanded in the law 
of Mofes, particularly three, in memory of fore di- 
drelds their nation has differed at different times. 
The abdinence of the ancient Jews commonly lad¬ 
ed 27 or 28 hours at a time ; beginning before futi- 
fet, and not ending till fome lours after funfet next 
day. On thefe days they were obliged to wear 
while robes in token of grief and repentance ; to co¬ 
ver themfelves with fackcloth, or their word clothes : 
to lie on allies : to fprinkle them on their head, &c. 
Some fpent the whole night and day following in the 
temple or fynagogue, in prayers and other devotions, 
barefooted, with a fcourge in their hands, of which 
they fometimes made a good ufe in order to raife their 
zeal. Laltly, in order to complete their abdinence, 
at night they were to eat nothing but a little bread 
dipped in water, with fome fait for feafoning ; except 
they chofe to add to their repad fome bitter herbs and 
pulfe. 

Theancicnts, both Jews and Pagans, had alfo their 
fads for purifying the body, particularly the prieds 
and fuch as were any way employed at the altars; for 
when no&urnal diforders happened to thefe, it was un¬ 
lawful for them to approach all the next day, which 
tjiey were bound to employ in purifying themfelves. 
On thisaccounr, at great fedivals, wheretheir minidry 
«culd not be difpsnfcd with, it was ufual for them, on 


the eve thereof, not only to fad, but alfo to abdain Faftesv 
front deep, for the greater ce- tainty. For this purpofe ™ a " 8 > 
the high-pried had under-officers to wake him, if over- . ' J *' 
taken with fleep ; againd which other prefervatives 
Were alfo made ufe of. 

FASTE 11 MANS or Fasting-me tt, q. d . hosnbtet 
habeutes, was ufed ill ancient cudoms for men in 
repute and fubdance ; or rather for pledges, fureties, 
or bondfinen, who, according to the Saxon polity, 
were fad bound to anfwcr for one another’s peaceable 
behaviour. 

FASTI, in Roman antiquity, the kalender wherein 
were expreffed the feveral days of theyear, with their 
feads, games, and other ceremonies. 

There were two forts offadi, the greater and led j 
the firmer being dillinguithed by the appellation jafli 
magijlrales, and 1 he latter by that of fajli kalendares. 

1. The. Fajli Kalendares, which were what was pro¬ 
per!/ and primarily called jfay?/, are defined by Fedus, 
Pompeiiis-to be books containing a defcription of the 
whole year ; i. e. Ephemerides, or diaries, didinguifft- 
ing the feveral kinds of days, fefti, profs Jit; fajli, 
iiejajli, &c. The author hereof was JNuma, who com¬ 
mitted the care and direction of the fafii to the pon-. 
tifcx maximns, whom thepeople ufed to go and confute 
on every occalion. This cudom held tilt the year of 
Pome 450, when C. Flavins, fecretary to the ponti- 
fices, exp--fed in the forum a lid of all the days wherer 
on it was lawful to work ; which was fo acceptable 
to the people, that they mode him curule asdile. 

Thefe Idler fadi or fafii calendares, were of two- 
kinds, urbani and rttjlici. 

The fajli urbani, or fadi of the city, were thofe 
which obtained or were obferved in the city. Soms 
will have them thus called becaufe they were expofed 
publicly in divers parts of the city ; though, by the 
various inferiptions or gravings thereof on antique 
dones, one would imagine that private perfons had 
them likewife in their houfes. Ovid undertook to 
illudrate thefe fadi urbani, and comment on them, 
in his Libri Faftomm, whereof we have the lix fird 
books dill remaining ; the fix lad, if ever they were 
written, being loll. 

In the faJU rujlici, or country fadi, were expreffed 
the feveral days, feads, &c. to be obferved by the 
country people : for as thefe were taken up in tilling 
the ground, fewer leads, facrifices, ceremonies, and 
holidays, were enjoined them than the inhabitants of 
cities ; and they had alfo fome peculiar ones not ob¬ 
ferved at Rome. Thefe ruffic fadi contained little 
more than the ceremonies of the calends, nones, and 
ides: the fairs, figns of the zodiac, inercafe and de- 
creafe of the days, the tutelary gods of each month, 
and certain diredlions for rural works to be performed 
each month. 

2. In the greater fadi, or Fajli Magijlrales, were 
expreffed the feveral feads,. with every thing rela¬ 
ting to the gods,, religion, and the magidrr.res ; the 
emperors, their birth-days, offices, days confecrated to 
them, and feads and ceremonies edabliihed in their 
honour, or for their profperky, See. With a number 
of fuch circumdances did flattery at length fwffil the 
fedi; when they became denominated Magni to didin- 
guifli them from the bare kalender, or fadi kalendares. 

Fasti was alfo 1 chronicle os regider of time, where¬ 
in. 
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Tafti, in the feveral years we re der.oxed by the refpective con¬ 
futing. fuls, with the principal events that happened during 
v ' their coululates ; the.c were called alfo JaJU confulares, 
or cotifular jajli. 

Fasti, or Dies Fafti alfo denoted court-days. The 
Word fafti faftorum, is formed of the verb jar't, “ to 
fpeak,” becaufe during thofe days the courts were 
opened, caufes might be heard and the praetor was 
allowed jar't, to pronounce the three words, do, dico, 
addico : The other days wherein this was prohibited 
were called nefafli ; thus Ovid, 

Ille nefajlus erit, per quern tria vetba ftlentur : 

Fajius erit, per quern lege licebit agi. 

Thefe dies fafti were noted in the kalenaer by the letter 
F: but obferve, that there were fome days ex parte fafti, 
partly fafti, partly nefafti ; i. e.juftice might be diftri- 
buted at certain times of the day, and not at others. 
Thefe day s were called intercift, and were marked in 
the kalendar thus; F. P.faftos prime, wherejultice 
might be demanded during the firft part of that day. 

FASTING, the abftaining from food. See Fast. 

Many wonderful itories have been told of extraordi¬ 
nary failing ; great numbers of which undoubtedly 
mull be falfe. Others, however, we have on very good 
authority, of which fome are mentioned under the ar¬ 
ticle Abstinence. Another we have in the 

Fasting Woman. A full account of this very un¬ 
common cafe is given in the Phil. Tranf, Vol. LXVII. 
Part I. the fubftance of which follows: The woman, 
Wliofe name was Janet M'Leod, an inhabitant in the 
parifh of Kincardine in Rofsfhire, continued healthy till 
ihe was 15 years of age, when ihe had a pretty fevere 
epileptic fit; after this ihe had an interval of health for 
four years, and then another epileptic fit which conti¬ 
nued a whole day and a night. A few days after¬ 
wards Ate was feized with a fever, which continued 
with violence feveral weeks, and from which ihe did 
not perfectly recover for fome months. At this 
time ihe loit the ufe of her eye-lids ; fo that ihe was 
under a neceffity of keeping them open with the fin¬ 
gers of one hand, whenever ihe wanted to look about 
her. In other refpefls ihe continued in pretty good 
health; only ihe never had any appearance of menfes, 
but periodically fpit up blood in pretty large quanti¬ 
ties, and at the fame time it flowed from the nofe. 
This difeharge continued feveral years ; but at laft 
it ceafed : and foon after file had a third epileptic fit, 
and after that a fever from which ihe recovered yery 
flowly. Six weeks after the crifis, ihe Hole out of the 
houfe unknown to her parents, who were bulled in 
their harveil work, and bound the iheaves of a ridge 
before ihe was obferved. In the evening fine took to 
her bed, complaining much of her heart (moil proba¬ 
bly her ftomach, according to the phrafeology of that 
country) and her head. From that time flic never rofe 
for five years, but was occafionally lifted out of bed. 
She feldom fpoke a word, and took fo little food that 
it feemed fcarce fuificient to fupport a fucking infant. 
Even this fmall quantity was taken by compulsion ; and 
at laft, about Whitfunday 1763, ihe totally refufed 
every kind of food or drink. Her jaw now became fo 
fail locked, that it was with the greateft difficulty her 
father was able to open her teeth a little, in order to 
admit a fmall quantity of gruel or whey ; but of this 
fo much generally run out at the corners of her mouth, 


that they could not be fenfible any had been fwallow- Failing! 

ed. About this time they got fome water from a no- '- •s—*, 

ted medicinal fpring in Brae-Mar, fome of which they 
attempted to make her fwallow, but without effed. 

They continued their trials, however, for three morn¬ 
ings ; rubbing her throat with the water, which run 
out at the corners of her month. On the third morn¬ 
ing durng the operation, ihe cried out, “ Give me 
more water; and fwallowed with eafe all that re¬ 
mained in the bottle. She fpoke no more intelligibly 
for a year ; though ihe continued to mutter fome words 
which her parents only underftood, for ijdays. She' 
continued to rejedl all kinds of food and drink till 
July 1765. At this time her lifter thought, by fome 
iigns ihe made, that ihe wanted her jaws opened ; and 
this being done, not without violence, ihe called in¬ 
telligibly for a drink, and drank with Cafe about an 
Engliih pint of water. Her father then allied her why 
ihe would not make fome figns when fhe wanted 3 
drink to which ihe anfwered, why ihould ihe when 
ihe had no defire. It was now fuppofed that fhe had 
regained the faculty of fpeech; and her jaws were kept 
open for about three weeks by means of a wedge. But 
in four or five days ihe became totally filent, and the 
wedge was removed becaufe it made her lips fore. She 
Hill, however, continued fenfible ; and when her eye¬ 
lids were opened, knew every body, as could be guefied 
from the figns ihe made. 

By continuing their'attempts to force open her jaws, 
two of the under foreteeth were driven outand of 
this opening her parents endeavoured to avail them* 
felves by putting fome thin nouriihing drink into her 
mouth ; but without eftedl, as it always returned by the 
corners. Sometimes they thought of thrufting a little 
dough of oatmeal through this gap of the teeth, which 
ihe would retain a few feconds, and then return with 
fomething like a ftraining to vomit, without one parti¬ 
cle going down. Nor were the family fenfible of any¬ 
thing like fwallowing for four years, excepting the 
fmall draught of Brae-Mar water and the Engliih pint 
of common water. For the laft three years ihe had 
not any evacuation by (tool or urine, except that once or 
twice a-week ihe palled a few drops of urine, about as 
much, to ufe the expreflion of her parents, as would 
wet the furface of a halfpenny. In this fituation ihe 
was viiited by Dr Mackenzie, who communicated the 
account of her cafe to the Royal Society. He found 
her not at all emaciated : her knees were bent and the 
haniftrings tight, fo that her heels almoft touched her 
buttocks. She flept much, and was very quiet: but 
when awake, kept a conllant whimpering like a new¬ 
born-weakly infant. She never could remain a mo¬ 
ment on her back, but always fell to one fide or ano¬ 
ther; and her chin was clapped clofe, to her bread, 
nor could it by any force be moved backwards. 

The dodtor paid his Aril vilit in the momb of Oc¬ 
tober ; and five years afterwards, viz. in October 1772, 
was induced to pay her a fecond vifit, by hearing that 
ihe was recovering, and had begun to eat and drink. 

The account given him was moil extraordinary. Her 
parents one day returning from their country labours 
(having left their daughter fixed to her bed as-ufual), 
were greatly furprifed to find her fitting upon her hsros, 
on the fide of the houfe oppofite to her bed-place, fpin- 
ning with her mother’s diilaff. All the food ihe took 

at 
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at that time was only to crumble a little oat or barley 
' cake in the palm of her hand, as if to feed a chicken. 
She put little crumbs of this into the gap of her teeth ; 
rolled them about for fome time in her mouth ; and 
then fucked out of the palm of her hand a little water, 
whey, or milk ; and this only once or twice a-day, and 
even that by compullion. She never attempted to 
jjpeak ; her jaws were fall locked, and her eyes Unit. 
On opening her eye-lids, the balls were found to be 
turned up under the edge of the os frontis ; her coun¬ 
tenance was ghallly, her complexion pale, and her 
whole perfon emaciated. She feetned fenlible, and trac¬ 
table in every thiugexcept in taking food. This ihe did 
with the utmoft reluftance, and even cried before 
Ihe yielded. The great change of her looks Dr Mac¬ 
kenzie attributed to her fpinniug flax on ihe diftaff, 
which exhaufted too much of the faliva; and therefore 
he recommended to her parents to confine her totally 
to the fpinning of wool. In I77J, Ihe was vifited a- 
gain, and found to be greatly improved in her looks as 
well as llrcugth ; her food was alfo confiderably in- 
cre.afed in quantity ; though even then Ihe did not take 
more than would be fufficient to fuftain an infant of 
two years of age.- 

The following remarkable inftances of animals being 
able to live long without food, are related by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton in his account of the late earthquakes 
in Itai/, (Phi/. Tran/, vol. 73.) te At Soriano (fays 
he), two fattened hogs that had remained buried un¬ 
der a heap of ruins, were taken out alive the 42d day ; 
they were lean and weak, but foon recovered.” A- 
gain, “ At Medina two mules belonging to the Duke 
dc Belvifo remained under a heap of ruins, one of them 
22 days, aud the other 23 days ; they would not eat 
for fome days, but drank water plentifully, and are 
now recovered. There are numberlefs inftances of 
dogs remaining many days in the fame fituation ; and 
a hen belonging to the Britilh vice-conful at Meflina, 
that had been clofely Ihut up under the ruins of his 
houfe, was taken out the aad day, and is now recover¬ 
ed ; it did not ear for fome days, but drank freely; 
it was emaciated, and fhowed little figns of life at firft. 
From thefe inftances, and thofe related before of the 
hogs at Soriano, and feveral others of the fame kind 
that have been related to me, but which being lefs re¬ 
markable I omit, one may conclude, that long falting 
is always attended with great thirft and total lofs of 
appetite.” 

An inftance of a fimilar kind, not lefs remarkable 
than either of the two preceding, we find in the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine for Jan. 1785, communicated by a 
correfpondent, as follows : “ During the heavy fnow 
which fell in the night of the 7th of January 1776, a 
parcel of fheep belonging to Mr John Wolley, of Mat- 
lock, in Derbylhire, which were paftnred on that part 
of the Eaft Moor that lies within the manor of Mat- 
lock, were covered with the drifted fnow : in the 
courfe of a day or two all the Iheep that were covered 
with the fnow were found again, except two, which 
were confequently given upas loft ; but on the 14th 
of February following (fome time after the break of 
the fnow in the valleys, and 38 days after the fall), as 
afervant was walking over a large parcel of drifted 
fnow which remained on the declivity of a hill, a dog 
he had with him difeovered cue of the two Iheep that 


h id been loft, by winding (or feeming) it through a Falling 
fmall aperture which the breath of tiie Iheep had made II 
in the fnow ; the ft-rvant thereupon uug away the , . 

fnow, and releafed the captive from its prilbn ; it im¬ 
mediately rati to a neighbouring fpring, at which it 
drank for a conliderable time, and afterwards rejoined 
its old companions as though no fuch accident irad be¬ 
fallen it. Oil in (pelting the place where it was found, 
it appeared to have flood between two large Hones 
which lay parallel with each other at about -wo feet 
and an half diflance, and probably were the means of 
protesting it from the great weight of the fnow, which 
in that place lay feveral yards thick ; from the num¬ 
ber of ftones around it, it did not appear that the Iheep 
had been able to pick up any food during its confine¬ 
ment. Soon afterwards its owner removed it to fome 
low lands; but as it had nearly loft its appetite, it was 
fed with bread and milk for fome time : in about a fort¬ 
night after its enlargement it loft its fight and wool ; 
but in a few weeks afterwards they both returned a- 
gain, and in the courfe of the following ftimmer it was 
quite recovered. The remaining Iheep was found 
dead about a week after the difeovery of the other.” 

In the fame publication j-is recorded the death of f Suppl-fou 
one Caleb Elliot, a vifionary enthufiaft, who meant to *7 9 ’ 
have failed 40 days, and adtually furvived 16 without | 
food, having- obftinately refufed fuftenauce of every 
kind. 

FASTOLF (Sir John), a valiant and renowned 
Englifti officer, a knight-banneret and of the garter,, 
who ferved in France under Henry IV. V. and VI.. 
was defeended from an ancient family in Norfolk,, and 
was born about the year 1377. He was as much dif- 
tiuguiftied for his virtue at home as for his valour 
abroad; and became no lefs amiable in his private, 
than he had been admirable in his public charadler. 

He died in 1459, upwards of 80 years of age, as we 
learn from his noted cotemporary William Caxton the 
firft Englifli printer. By an unaccountable miitake it 
has been affected, tbatShakefpear’s FalftaS was drawn 
to ridicule this great man; and this has made judici¬ 
ous biographers more ft odious to preferve his reputa¬ 
tion. 

FAT, an oily concrete fubftance depofited in differ¬ 
ent parts of animal bodies. See Anatomy, n° 83. 

Strong exercife, preternatural heat, an acrimonious 
ftate of the juices, and other like caufes, by which the 
oily parts of the blood are attenuated, refolved, or eva¬ 
cuated, prevent the generation of fat; labours of the 
mind alfo have this effedl, as well as labour or intempe- 
ratnre of the body. Hence reft and plentiful food are 
fufficient to fatten brutes ; but with men it is often 
otherwife. It is furprillng how foon fome birds grow 
fat; ortalousin 24 hours, and larks ftill fooner. 

Fats may be divided, from their confidence, into- 
three kinds: (1.) The foft and thin, which grow per- 
fe&ly liquid in a very finall heat; (2.) The thick and 
confident, which liquify lefs readily ; and, (3.) The 
hard and firm, which require a ftill ftronger heat to 
melt them. The firft is called Phiguedo ; the fecond, 

Phixungta ; and the third, Adeps, as taken from the 
animal; and Sebum , or Sevum, when freed from the 
fkins, Sc c. This ufe of the names, however, is not 
conftant, fome employing them differently. 

A great number of fats have been kept in the Ihops, 

fo? 
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for making ointments, plafters, and oilier medicinal 
' compofitious ; as hog’s lard, the fat of the boar, the 
fox, the hair, dog, wild cat, Alpine monfe, beaver ; that 
of hens, ducks, geek, ftorks ; of the whale, pike, fer- 
pents, viper, 8cc. as alfo human fat. In regard to all 
thefe kind of fubflances, however, much depends upon 
the manner of purifying or trying, and of keeping 
them. 

To obtain fat pure, it mult be cut into pieces, and 
cleaned trom the interpofed membranes and veflels. It 
mult then be cleanfed from its gelatinous matter by 
walking with water, till the water comes from it co- 
lourlefs and infipid ; it is afterwards to be melted with 
a moderate heat in a proper veflel with a little water ; 
and it is to be kept thus melted till the water be entire¬ 
ly evaporated, which is known by the difcontinuance 
of the boiling, which is caufcd by the water only, and 
which lulls till not a drop of it remains : it is after¬ 
wards to be put into an earthen pot, where it fixes; 
then it is exceedingly white, fufficiently pure for the 
purpofes of pharmacy or chemical examination. 

Fat thus purified has very little tafte, and a weak, 
but peculiar, fmell. 

For the analyfis, chemical properties, &c. of fat, fee 
Chemistry, n° 10x5. and 1428. 

One of the chief ufes of fat probably is, to receive 
into its compofition, to blunt and corrcdt, a great part 
of the acids of the aliments, and which are more than 
are requifite to the compofition of the nutritive juice, 
or which nature could not otherwife expel. This is 
certain, that the greater the quantity of aliments is 
taken by healthy animals above what is neceflary for 
their nourilhment and reproduction, the fatter they be¬ 
come. Hence animals which are callrated, which are 
hot much exercifed, or which are come to an age when 
the lofs and production of thefeminal fluid islefs, and 
which at the fame time confume much fucculent ali¬ 
ment, generally become fatter, and fometimes exceed¬ 
ingly fo. 

Although fat be very different from truly animalifed 
fubflances, and appears not eafily convertible into nu¬ 
tritive juices, it being generally difficult of digeftion, 
and apt to become rancid, as butter does in ihe ffo- 
machs of many perfons ; yet in certain cafes it ferves 
to the nourifhment and reparation of the body. Ani¬ 
mals certainly become lean, and live upon their fat, 
when they have too link food, and when they have 
difeafes which prevent digeftion and the production of 
the nutritive juice; and in thefe cafes the fatter animals 
hold out longer than the leaner. The fat appears to 
be then abforbed by the veflels dtfigned for this ufe, and 
to be transformed into nutritive juice. 

Fat, in the fea-language, fignifies the fame with 
broad. Thus a fhip is faid to have a fat quarter, if the 
trufling-in or tuck of her quarter be deep. 

Fat likewife denotes an uncertain meafure of capa¬ 
city. Thus a fat of ifinglafs contains from 31 hundred 
weight to 4 hundred weight; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales ; of wire, from 20 to 2£ 
hundred weight ; and of yarn, from 220 to 221 
bundles. 

Fat, or Vat, is iifed alfo for feveral ntenfils : as, I. 
A great wooden veflel, employed for the meafuring of 
malt, and containing a quarter or eight bufhels. 2. A 
large brewing veflel,ufed by brewers to ran their wort in. 
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3. A leaden pan or veflel for the making of fait it Fat*. 
Droitwich. —v—** 

FATA morgana, a very remarkable aerial phe¬ 
nomenon,which is fometimesobferved from the harbour 
of Melfina and adjacent places, at a certain height in 
the atmofphere. The name, which fignifies the Fairy 
Morgana, is derived from an opinion of the fuperlti- 
tious Sicilians, that the whole fptdlacle is produced by 
fairies, or fnch like vifionary invifible beings. The po¬ 
pulace are delighted whenever it appears ; and run a- 
bout the ffreets [homing for joy, calling every body out 
to partake of the glorious fight. 

This fingular meteor has been deferibed by various 
authors ; but thefirft who montioned it with any degree 
of precifion was Father Angelucci, whole account is 
thus quoted by MrSwinburnein his Tour through Sicily : 

“ On the iyth of Atiguft 1643, as 1 flood at my win¬ 
dow, I was furprifed with a moll wonderful deledtable 
vilion. The fea thai walhes the Sicilian fliore fwelled 
up, and became, for ten miles in length, like a chain 
of dark mountains ; while the waters near our Calabrian 
coaftgrew quite fmootb, and in an inftant appeared as 
one clear polilhed mirror, reclining againft the aforefaid 
ridge. On this glafs Vvas depicted, in chiaro fetiro, a 
firing of feveral thoufands of pilaftres, all equal in al¬ 
titude, diftance, and degree of light and lhade. In a 
moment they loft half their height, and bent into ar¬ 
cades, like Roman aquedudts. A long cornice was 
next formed on the top, and above it rofecafiles innu¬ 
merable, all perfectly alike. Thefe foon fplit into 
towers, which were fhortly after loft in colonnades, 
then windows, and at laft ended in pines, cyprefles, and 
other trees, even and fimilar. This is the Fata Mor¬ 
gana, which for 26 years I had thought a mere fa¬ 
ble.” 

To produce this pleafing deception, many circum- 
ftances mull concur, which are not known to exift in 
any other lunation. The fpedlator mull ftand with his 
back to the eaft, in fome elevated place behind the city, 
that lie may command a view of the whole bay ; be¬ 
yond which the mountains of Meffina' rife like a wall, 
and darken the back ground of the pidture. The winds 
muft be hufhed, the furface quite fmoothed, the tide 
at its height, and the waters prefied up by currents 
to a great elevation in the middle of the channel. All 
thefe events coinciding, as foon as the fun furmounts 
the eaftern hills behind Reggio, andrifes high enough 
to form an angle of 45 degrees on the water before the 
city, every objedl exifting or moving at Reggio will be 
repeated 1000 fold upon this marine looking-glafs; 
which, by its tremulous motion, is as it were cut into 
facets. Each image will pafs rapidly off 1 in fucceffion 
as the day advances, and the ftream carries down the 
wave on which it appeared. Thus the parts of this 
moving pidlure will vanilh in the twinkling of an eye. 
Sometimes the air is at that moment fo impregnated 
with vapours, and undifturbed by winds, as to refledt 
objedls in a kind of aerial fereen, riling about 30 feet 
above the level of the fea. In cloudy heavy weather, 
they are drawn on the furface of the water, bordered 
with fine prifmatical colours. 

To the above account we fttall add the following, 
given by M. Houel, whole judgment and veracity ren¬ 
der his authority highly refpedlable. “ In fine ftimmer 
days, when the weather is calm, there rifes above the 

great 
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Fate, .great current a vapour, which acquires a certain deufi- 
, H 7 ty, fo as to form in the auuofphere horizontal prifms, 
at emitei w jj 0 [- e f ]( j es arc diipofcd in fuen a manner, that when 
they come to their proper degree of perfection, they 
refieCt and reprefent fucceffively, for fome time (like a 
moveable mirror), the objects on the coaft or in the ad¬ 
jacent country. They exhibit by turns the city and 
fubitrbs of Meffina, trees, animals, men, and mountains. 
They are certainly beautiful aerial moving pictures. 
They are fometimes two or three prifms equally per¬ 
fect ; and they continue in this Hate eight or ten mi¬ 
nutes. After this, fome fhining inequalities are obfer- 
ved upon the furface of the prifm, which render con- 
fufed to the eye the objeCts which has been before fo 
accurately delineated, and the picture vanilhes. The 
vapour forms other combinations, and is difperfed in 
air. Different accounts have been given of this lingu¬ 
lar appearance ; which for my part I attribute to a bi¬ 
tumen which iffiiesfrom certain rocks at the bottom of 
the fea, and which is often feen to cover a part of its 
furface in the canal of Meffina. The fubtle part of the 
this bitumen being attenuated, combined, and exhaled 
with the aqueous globules that are raifed by the air, 
and formed into bodies of vapour, give to this conden- 
fed vapour more confluence"; and contribute by their 
fmooth and poliftied particles, to the formation of a 
kind of aerial cryftal, which receives the light, reflects 
it to the eye, and tranfmits to it all the luminous points 
which colour the objects exhibited in this phenomenon 
and render them vifible.” 

FATE, ( fatum ), denotes an inevitable neceffity de¬ 
pending upon a fuperior caufe. The word is formed 
a fandb , “ from fpeaking:” andprimarily implies the 
fame with effaium, viz. a word or decree pronounced 
by God ; or a fixed fentence whereby the Deity has 
preferibed the order of things, and allotted to every 
perfonwhat (hall befal him. 

The Greeks call it , as it were a chain or 

neceffiary feries of things indiffolubly linked together. 
It is alfo ufed to exprefs a certain unavoidable defig- 
natiori of things, by which all agents, both necefl'ary 
and voluntary, are fwayed and direCled to their ends. 
See Necessity. 

In this lafl fenfe, fate is dillinguiflied into, 1. Atlrolo- 
gical fate, arifing from the influence and pofition of the 
heavenly bodies; which (it is fuppofed) gave laws both 
to the elements and mixed bodies, and to the wills of 
men. 2. Stoical fate, defined by Cicero an order or 
feries of caufes* wherein, caufe being linked to caufe, 
each produces another, and thus all things flow from 
one prime caufe. To this fate the Stoics fubjeCt even 
the gods. 

Fate is .divided by later authors into phyfical and 
divine. 1. Phyfical fate is an order and feries of na¬ 
tural caufes appropriated to their effeCts. By this fate 
it is that fire warms, bodies communicate motion to 
each other, 8cc. and rhe effedls of it are all the events 
and phenomena of nature. 2. Divine fate is what is 
more ufually called Providence. See Providence. 

FATES, in mythology. See Parcje. 

FATHEMITES, Fatemites, or Fathimites, 
the defeendams of Mahomet by Fathema, or Fatima, 
his daughter. They never enjoyed thekhalifatofMecca 
or Bagdad, but reigned in Barbary and Egypt. See 
the hillory of thefe countries. 

Vol. VII. 


FATHEPi., a term of relation denoting a perfon who Father 
who had begot a child. See Parent and Child. II. 

By the laws of Romulus, a father had an unlimited . Fav *fla-,, 
power over his children. Among!! the Lacedemo- ' v 
nians, as we learn from Ari (lode’s politics, the fatherof 
three children was cxcufed from the duty of mounting 
guard for the fecurity of the city ; and a father of 
four children, was exempted from every public bur¬ 
den, the Poppasan law, among!! the Romans, granted 
many valuable privileges to the fathersof three children; 
among!! which one was, that he Ihould be excufed 
from civil offices, and that the mother Ihould have li¬ 
berty in her father’s life-time, to make a will, and 
manage her eflate without the authority of tutors. 

Natural Father, ishe who has illegitimate children. 

Sec Bastard ; and Law, N° clxi. 33. clxxxii, 3, 4. 

Adoptive Father, is he who takes the children of 
fome other., and acknowledges them as his own. See 
Adoption. 

Putative Father, ishe who is only the reputed or fup¬ 
pofed father. Jofeph was putative father of our Saviour. 

FATHER-in-law, is a perfon married to a woman who 
has children by a former hufband, &c. to which chil¬ 
dren he is faid to be a father-in-law. 

Fath er is’klfo ufed in theology for the fir!! Perfon 
in the Trinity. 

Father is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe on divers- 
moral and fpiritual occafions. Thus, it is applied to 
the patriarchs; as we fay Adam was the father of all 
mankind, Abraham the father of the faithful, &c. « 

Father, in church-hiflory, is applied to ancient 
authors who have prelerved in their writings the tra¬ 
ditions of the church. Thus St Chryfoftom, St Ba- 
fil, &c. are called Greek fathers,, and St Auguftine 
and St Ambrofe Latin Fathers , No author who 
wrote later than the 12th century is dignified with the 
title of Father. 

Father, is alfo a title of honour given to prelates 
and dignitaries of jthe church, to the iuperiors of con¬ 
vents, to congregations of ecclefiaftics, and to perfous 
venerable for their age or quality. Thus we fay, the 
right reverend father in God, the father-general of 
the Benedidfines, the fathers of the council of Nice, 
father of his country, &c. 

FATHERLASHER, in ichthyology. See Cot- „ 
tus. . ;.%*• 

FATHOM, a long meafure containing fix feet, 
ufed chiefly at fea for meafuring the length of cables 
and cordage. 

FATNESS. See Corpulency. —It is obferved 
that for one fat perfon in France or Spain, there are 
an hundred in England and Holland. This is fup¬ 
pofed to be from the ufe of new malt liquors, more 
than from the difference of climates or degrees of per- 
fpiration. Indolence may caufe fatnefs in fome few 
conflkutions ; but, in genera], thofe who are difpofed 
to this habit will be fat in fpite of every endeavour to 
the contrary, but that of deftroying health. 

FATUARII, in antiquity, were perfous who, ap¬ 
pearing infpired> foretold things to come. The word 
is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who was 
luppofed to infpire women with the knowledge of fu¬ 
turity, as Faunus biinfelf did the men.—Fatua had her 
liarne from fart, q. d. vaticinari, “ to prophefy.” 

FAVISSAi, in antiquity, were, according to Fef- 
Z tus 
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Fauna tus and Gellius, cifierns to keep water in: but the 
II faviflas in the Capitol at Rome were dry citterns or 
Favor inns, fubterraneous cellars, where they laid up the old tta- 

.' v ' tues, broken vcifels, and other things ufed in the 

temple. Thefe were much the fame with what, in 
fome of the modern churches are called the archives 
and treafury. 

FAUNA, a deity among the Romans. She was 
daughter of Picus, and was originally called Marica. 
Her marriage with Faunus procured her the name of 
Fauna, and her knowledge of futurity that of Fatua and 
Fatidica. It is faid that Are never faw a man after her 
marriage with Faunus, and that her uncommon chafti- 
ty occasioned her being ranked among the gods after 
death. She is the fame, according to fome, as Bona 
Mater. 

FAUNALIA, in antiquity, Roman feafts celebra¬ 
ted in honour of the god Faunus, who was the fame 
among the Romans with the Pan of the Greeks. 

The Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of 
December ; i. e. on the fifth day of that month. The 
principal facrifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, according 
to Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine and 
burning of incenfe. It was properly a country feflival 
being performed in the fields and villages with pecu¬ 
liar joy and devotion. Horace gives us a very gay 
defcription thereof in the 18th odeof his third boo-k t 

‘Tetter plena, cadii hadus anna. 

Larva nec defunt Veneris fodali 
Vina cratera . •vetus ara multo 

Fumat odort% 

Struvius in his Roman kalendar marks the feaft of 
Faunus on the day of the ides, of February,_ which is 
the 30th day of that month ; and the Faunalia he 
places on the fifth of the ides of December, on the 9th 
of that month : and in chap. ix. he Ihows, that there 
really were two Faunalia; the one in February, men¬ 
tioned by Ovid, Fail. lib. vi. ver. 246, the other on the 
9th of December, mentioned by Horace in the place 
juft cited. 

FAUNS, (Fauni), among the ancients, were a 
fpecies of demi-gods inhabiting the forefls; called alto 
Sy Ivans (Sylvani ), and little differing from the Satyrs. 
They delighted more particularly in vineyards •, and 
they generally appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the 
reprefentations of Bacchanal feafts and procefiions. 
They were reprefented as half men, half goats, having 
the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat Hole, 
and the reft human. Though the Fauns were held for 
demi-gods, yet they were fuppofed to die after a long 
life. Arnobius fhews that their father or chief, Fau¬ 
nus himfelf, only lived 120years. 

FAUNUS, (fab. hill.) a fon of Picus, who reign¬ 
ed in Italy about ijooyears before the Auguftan age. 
His bravery as well as wifdom, having given rife to the 
tradition that he was fon of Mars. His great popula¬ 
rity, and his fondnefs for agriculture, made his fubjetfts 
revere him as one of their country deities after death. 
He was reprefented with all the equipage of the fatyrs, 
and was confulted to give oracles. 

FAVON.IUS, among the Romans, the wind which 
blew direftly from the weft. 

FAVORINUS, an ancient orator and philofopher 
of Gaul, who flourifhed under the emperor Adrian, 
»nd taught with high reputation, both, at Athens and 


Rome. Many works are attributed to him ; among Fauftus 
the reft, a Greek mifcellaneous hillory often quoted It 
by Diogenes Laertius. Fealty; 

FAUSTUS. See Fust. ' v 

FAWKES (Francis), an ingenious poet, had his 
fchool-education at Leeds; from whence he was tranf- 
planted to Jefus-college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees in arts. Entering early into holy orders, 
he fettled himfelf at Bramham in Yorkfhire, near the 
elegant feat of that name (Mr Lane’s), which he cele¬ 
brated in verfe in 1745, in a 4to pamphlet anonymous. 

His firft poetical publications were, Gawen Douglas’s 
Defcription of May and Winter modernifed. Remo¬ 
ving afterwards to the curacy of Croydon in Surry, 
he recommended himfelf to the notice of Archbifhop 
Herring, then refident there on account of his health, 
to whom befides other pieces he addrefled an Ode on 
his recovery in 1754, printed in Mr Dodfley’s Collec¬ 
tion. In confequence, his Grace collated him in 1755 
to the vicarage of Orpington with St Mary Gray in 
Kent; and Mr Fawkes lamented his patron’s death in 
1757 in a pathetic elegy flyled Aurelius, firft printed 
with bis Grace’s Seven Sermons, in 1763. He mar¬ 
ried about the fame time Mifs Purrier of Leeds. In 
April 1774, by the late Dr Plumtree’s favour, he ex¬ 
changed his vicarage for the redtory of Hayes. He 
was alfo one of the chaplains to the Princefs Dowager 
of Wales. He pnbliflred a volume of Poems by fub¬ 
feription in 8vo, 1761; the Poetical Kalendar 1763 ; 
and Poetical Magazine 1764, in conjunction with Mr 
Woty; Partridge-lhooting, an Eclogue, to the Ho¬ 
nourable Cha. York, 1767, 4to; and a Family Bible, 
with notes, in 4to, acompilation.'But his great ftrength 
lay in tranflation, in which, fince Pope, few have e- 
qualled him. Witnefs his fragments of Menander (in 
his Poems); his Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Mofchus, and Mufasus, i2mo, 1760 ; his Idylliums of 
Theocritus, by fubfeription, 8vo, 1767; and his Ar- 
gonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, by fubfeription alf» 

(a pofthumous publication, completed by the Reve¬ 
rend Mr Meen of Emanuel College, Cambridge), 8vo, 

178c. He died Anguft 26. x 777. 

FAWN among fportfmen, a buck or doe of the 
firft year ; or the young one of the buck’s breed in its 
firft year. 

FE, fo, or Fohi, the name of the chief god of the 
Chinefe, whom they adore as the fovereign of heaven. 

They reprefent him filming all in light, wirh his. 
hands hid under his robes, to fliow that his power 
does all things invifibly. He has at his right hand 
the famous Confucius, and at his left Lanza or Lanca >; 
chief of the fecond feft of their religion. 

FEAL, a provincial term for fod or turf. 

FEAL-Dikes, a cheap kind of fence common in Scot¬ 
land; built with feal or fod dug up by the fpade from: 
the furface of grafs-ground, confifting of the upper 
mould rendered tough and coherent by the matted 
roots of thegrafs thickly interwoven with it. If only 
a very thin bit of the upper furface is pared off wi th 
a paring fpade, the pieces are called divots, Thefe 
being of a firmer confiftence, are more durable when, 
built into dike than feaJ, but much more expenfive 
alfo. 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on the admit¬ 
tance of any tenant, to be true to the lord of whom he 

hold* 
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y ear) holds his land: by this oath the tenant holds in the 
Feaft’. freeft manner, on account that all who have fee hold 

'-*-- per fidem et fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaft. 

This fealty, at the firft creation of it, bound the te¬ 
nant to fidelity, the breach of which was the lofs of 
his fee. It has been divided into general and fpecial: 
general, that which is to be performed by every fub- 
jedt to his prince ; and fpecial, required only of fnch 
as, in refpedt of thei* fee are tied by oath to their 
lords. To all manner of tenures, except tenancy at 
Will, and frank-almoign, fealty is incident, though it 
chiefly belongs to copyhold eflates held in fee and for 
life. The form of this oath, by flat, i 7 Edw. II. is to 
run as follows. “ I A. B. will be to you my lord D. 
true and faithful, and bear to you faith for the lands 
and tenements which I hold of you ; and I will truly 
do aud perform the cufloms and lervices that I ought to 
do to you. So help me God.” 

FEAR, one of the paflions of the human mind : (fee 
Passion). It is defiued, an apprehenfion of impend¬ 
ing evil, attended with a defire of avoiding it. 

Fear in the extreme is called fright or terror. See 
Fright. 

Ff.ar, in fcripture, is ufed in various fenfes. 

The fear of Cod is either filial or fervile. The fi¬ 
lial fear is a holy affedtion or gracious habit in the foul, 
whereby it is inclined to obey all God’s commandments, 
and to hate and avoid evil. Siaviih or fervile fear is 
the confequence of guilt; it is a judicial impreffion 
from the fad thoughts of the provoked majefty of hea¬ 
ven ; it is an alarm within that difturbs the reft of a 
firmer. Though this fear be in wicked men, yet it 
often proves a preparative to faith and repentance. 

Fear is likewife ufed for the objefi of fear. Thus it 
is faid, “ th efear of Ifaac,” to deferibe the God whom 
Ifaac feared, (Gen. xxxi. 42.), and in Prov. i. 26. “ I 
will mock you when your fear comeththat is, the 
calamity you feared. God fays, that he will fend his 
far before his people; that is, a dread wrought by 
him, in order to terrify and deltroy the inhabitants of 
Canaan. 

Fear (Mctus, Pavor, or Timor), was deified by 
the Pagans. Tullus Hoflilius brought the worlhip of 
this deity to Rome. The Ephori of Sparta ere&ed a 
temple to Fear, near their tribunal, to ftrike an awe 
into thofc who approached it. Fear was likewife wor- 
fhipped at Corinth. The poets did not forget this ima¬ 
ginary deity. Virgil places her in the entrance of 
hell, in company with difeafes, old age, &c. JEn. vi. 
273. Ovid places her in the retinue of Tifiphonc 
one of the furies, Met. iv. 483. 

FEAST, or Festival, in a religious fenfe, is a ce¬ 
remony of feafling and thankfgiving. The word is 
formed of the Latin jeftum, which fome derive a feri- 
ar't “ to keep holiday;” others from the Greek 
“ I feaft or entertain,” of sy;« <( hearth, fire.” 

Feafts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great 
part of the religion of almoft all nations and feds ; 
witnefs thofe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, 
Chriftians, and Mahometans. 

The firft feafts among the Greeks were celebrated in 
f.ilemn afieinblies of the whole nation, on occafion of 
their games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Iftli- 
mia 1, and ISfemean : in procefs of time they had many 


others, the principal of which are enumerated in the Feaft. 
courfe of this work. v ——* 

The Romans alfo had abundance of ftated feafts in 
honour of their deities and heroes; fucli were the Sa¬ 
turnalia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptuna- 
lia, Confualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Palilia, Di- 
valia, &c. See Saturnalia, &c. 

They had alfo feafts inftituted occafionally; as Car- 
mentalia, Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Com-pita- 
lia, Lemuria, Vernalia, befide other moveable and 
occafional ones; as to give thanks to the gods for 
benefits received, to implore their affiftance, or to 
appeafe their wrath, &c. as the Paganalia, Fcra- 
lia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suoverauri- 
lia, and divers others, particularly denominated jerite ; 
as Sementinas, Latinas, &c. See each of thefe feafts, 
and ferine in its proper place. The feafts were divid¬ 
ed into days of facrifice, and days of banqueting and 
feafling; days of games, and days of reft or feria. 

There being but little hiftory written, or at leaft 
publilhed in thofe days, one end of feafts was to keep 
up the remembrance of part occurrences. 

The principal feafts of the Jews were the feafts of 
trumpets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of 
the dedication, of the palfover, of pentecoft, and that 
of purification. See Expiation, 8cc. 

The modern Jews have other feafts marked in their 
kalendar of modern inftitution. The Mahometans, 
befides their weekly feaft or fabbatli, which is kept on 
Friday, have two folemn feafts, the firft of which is 
called the Feaft of Viffims, and celebrated on the 
tenth day of the laft month of their year; and the fe- 
cond called Bairam ; The Chinefe have two folemn 
feafts in the year, in memory of Confucius, befides 
others of lefs note on other days of the year. 

Feafts among us are either immoveable or moveable. 

Immoveable Feafts are thofe conftantly celebrated 
on the fame day of the year ; the principal of ihefe are 
Chriftmas-day or the Nativity, the Circumcifion, Epi¬ 
phany, Candlemas, or the Purification; Lady-day, 
or the Annunciation, called alfo the Incarnation and 
Conception; All Saints, and All Souls; befides the days 
of the feveral apoftlcs, St Thomas, St Paul, &c. 
which with us are feafts, though not feriee. See each 
feaft under its proper article. 

Moveable Feafts are thofe which are not confined to 
the fame day of the year. Of thefe the principal is 
Eafter, which gives law to all the reft, all of them fol¬ 
lowing, and keeping their proper diftances from it ; 
fucli are Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Afh-Wednef- 
day, Sexagefmia, Afcenfion-day, Pentecoft, and Tri- 
nity-Sunday. See Easter, Sexacessima Pente¬ 
cost, Trinity, &c. 

The four feafts which the Englifhlaws take fpecial no¬ 
tice of are, the Annunciation of thebleffed Virgin Mary 
or Lady-day, the 25th of March : the Nativity of St 
John the Baptift, held on the 24th of June ; the Feaft 
of St Michael the Archangel, on the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber; and that of St Thomas the Apoftle, on the 21ft 
of December : on which quarterly days rent on leafes 
is ufually referved to be paid (5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 3. 

3 Jac. I. cap. 1. 12 Car. II. cap. 30.) 

Befide thefe feafts which are general, and enjoined 
by the church, there ire others local and occaftonal, 
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Feaft. enjoined by the magiftrate, or voluntarily fee on foot 

- -' by the people; ftich are the days of thankfgiving for 

delivery front wars, plagues, &c. Such alfo are the vi¬ 
gils or wakes in commemoration of the dedications of 
particular churches. See Vigit., &c. 

The prodigious increafe of the feaft days in the Chri- 
ftian church commenced’ towards the clofe of the 
fourth century, and was occalioned by the difeovery 
that was then made of the remains of martyrs and other 
holy men, for the commemoration of whom they were 
eflabliIhed. Thefe, inftead of being fet apart for pious 
• exercifes, were abided in indolence, volupruoufnefs, 
and criminal practices. Many of them were itiftituted 
on a pagan model, and perverted to limilar purpofes. 

Feast of Death, or Feaft of Souls, a folemn religious 
ceremony in ufe among the lavages of America ; fome 
of whom thus tellify their rtfpedt for the deceafed eve¬ 
ry eight years ; and others, as the Hurons and Iro¬ 
quois, every ten years. 

The day of this ceremony is appointed by public 
order; and nothing is omitted, that it may be cele¬ 
brated with the utmoft pomp and magnificence. The 
neighbouring tribes are invited to be prefent, and to 
join in the folemnity. At this time all who have died 
lince the laft folemn occafion are taken out of their 
graves : thofe who have been interred at the greateft 
diftance from the villages are diligently fought for, 
and brought to this great rendezvous of carcafes. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this gene- 
neral dilinterment; but it cannot be deferibed in a more 
lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to whom we 
are indebted for the moft authentic account of thofe 
nations. 

“ Without queftion (fays he), the opening of thefe 
tombs difplays one of the moft ftriking feenes that can 
be conceived; this humbling portrait of human ini- 
fery, info many images of death, wherein fhe feems 
to take a pleafure to paint herfelf in a thoufand va¬ 
rious Chapes of horror, in the feveral carcafes, accord¬ 
ing to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked 
them. Some appear dry and withered ; others have a 
fort of parchment upon their bones , fame ooh as if 
they were baked and fmoked, without any appearance 
of rottennefs ; fome are juft turning towards the point 
of putrefadion ; whilft others are all fwarming wfith 
worms, and drowned in corruption. 1 know not which 
ought to ftrike us moft, the horror of fo (hocking a 
fight, off he tender piety and affedtion of thefe poor 
people toward their departed friends; for nothing de- 
ferves our admiration more than that eager diligence 
and'attention with which they dilcharge this melan¬ 
choly duty of their tendernefs ; gatnermg up careful¬ 
ly even the (maileft bones, handling the carcafes, dif- 
guftful as they are, with every thing loathfome, cleanf- 
ing them from the worms, and carrying them upon 
their Ihoulders through tirefome journeys of feveral 
days, without being difeouraged from the offenfivenefs 
of the fmell, and without fitffering any other emotions 
to arife than thofe of regret, for having loft perfons 
who were fo dear to them in their lives, and fo la¬ 
mented in their death. 

“ They bring them into their cottages, where they 
prepare a feaft in honour of the dead ; during which 
their great adions are celebrated, and all the tender 


intercourfes which took place between them jmd their Feaft. 

friends are pioufiy called to mind. The ftrangers, who -v— 

have come iomeumes many hundred miles to be pre¬ 
fent on the occaiion, join in the tender condolence; 
and the women, by frightful fhrieks, demonftrate that 
they are pierced with the (harped forrow. Then the 
dead bodies are carried from the cabins for the general 
reinterment. A great pit is dug in the ground, and 
thither, at a ceriain time, each perfon, attended by 
his family and friends, marches in folemn (ilence, 
bearing the dead body of a fon, a father, or a brother. 

When they are all convened, the dead bodies, or the 
dull of thofe which were quite corrupted, are depofited 
in the pit: then the torrent of grief breaks out anew. 
Whatever they polTefs mod valuable is interred with 
the dead. The ftrangers are not wanting in their ge- 
nerofity, and confer thofe prefents which they have 
brought along with them for the purpofe. Then all 
prefent go down into the pit, and every one takes a 
little of the earth, which they afterwards preferve 
with the moft religious care. The bodies, ranged in 
order, are covered with entire new furs, and over 
thefe with bark, on which they throw (tones, wood, 
and earth, then taking their laft farewel, they return 
each to his own cabin. 

“ We have mentioned, that in this ceremony the 
favages offer, as prefents to the dead, whatever they 
value moft highly. Thiscuftom which is univerfala- , 
mong them, arifes from a rude notion of the immorta¬ 
lity of ihe foul. They believe this dodlrine moft 
firmly, and it is the principal tenet of their religion. 

When the foul is (eparated from the body of their 
friends, they conceive tharitftill continues to hover a- 
round it, and to require and take delight in the fame 
things with which it formerly was pleafed. After a 
certain time,however, itforfakes this dreary manfion, 
and departs far w’eftward into the land of fpirits. They 
have even gone fo far as to make a diftindtion between 
the inhabitants of the other world ; fome, they ima¬ 
gine, particularly thole who in their lifetime have been 
fortunate in war, poffefs a high degree of happinefs, 
have a place for hunting and fiffiing, which never fails, 
and enjoy all fenfnal delights, without labouring hard 
in order to procure them. The fouls of thofe, on the 
contrary, who happen to be conquered or (lain in war, 
are txtremcly miferable after death.” 

Feast is alfo nfed (or a banquet, or a fumptuous 
meal, w ithout any immediate view to religion. 

The ufe of the word, in this fenfe, arifes hence ; 
that a part of the ceremony of many of the ancient fe- 
ftivals, both thofe of the heathens and agapae of the 
Chrillians, was good- eating ; though Mr Hnet choofes 
to derive the word iromfeftinare, which is an ancient 
Latin verlion of Orlgen’s (. omment on Matthew, fig- 
nifies “to fealt:” Ut veniens illuc Jefus fejtinet cum 
difeip tilts fu'ts. 

Social or civil feafts were alfo expreffed by the 
words convivium and compotatio, or concern alio. Ci¬ 
cero fays, that in the Roman tongue, the word convi¬ 
vium, which means people affembled at table,” is more 
ftgnificant than the Greek word word compotatio or 
concostiatio: the Roman, fays he, exprefles the con- 
jundtion of body and mind which ought to take place 
at an entertainment; the Greek denotes what relates 
to the body alone. 

As 
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As fooJ is neceffary to oar exigence, it makes a 
J bond of affoeiation among mankind. People at a feaft, 
fays one of the ancients, feeni to form bat one body,' 
one foal. Alt nations, whether favage or civilized, have 
regarded the pleafures of the table as the occafion of 
the muft agreeable fociety. This fpecies of enjoyment 
(attracting from its fufcepttbility of abufe) makes 
bat one family of all that it brings together. It levels 
the diftiniftions introduced by policy or prejudice, and 
difpofes men to regard one another as brethren. It is 
.here that people feel the equality elhblifhed by nature; 
here they forget the evils of life ; they extinguilh their 
hatred, and make their enmities ceafe. For this reafon 
Ariflotle conliders as a breach of the focial principle 
that cuftom of the Egyptians of eating apart, and prai- 
fes the convivial repafts eftablilhed by Minos and Ly- 
curgus. 

The Perfians generally deliberated on bufinefs at 
table, but never determined or put their determina¬ 
tions in execution except in the morning before hav¬ 
ing eaten. 

When the Germans, fays Tacitus, wanted to re¬ 
concile enemies, to make alliances, to name chiefs, or 
to reat of war and peace ; it was during the repad 
that they took counfel-^ a time in which the mind is 
mod open to the impreffions of fimple truths, or mod 
eafily animated to great attempts. Thefe artlefspeople 
during the conviviality of the fead fpoke without dif- 
gu Je. Next day they Weighed the counfels of the for¬ 
mer evening : they deliberated at a time when they 
Were not difpofed to feign, and took their refolution 
when they were lead liable to be deceived. 

People of rank among the Rhodians, by a funda¬ 
mental law of the date, wereobliged to dine daily with 
thofe who had the management of affairs, in order to 
deliberate with them concerning fuch things as were 
necetrary or ufeftil for the country ; and on this ac¬ 
count'ihe principal lmuiders of the kingdom were ob¬ 
liged to keep open table for all who could be of ufe to 
the date. 

Among the Romans, the place where they dipped 
was generally the vedibule, that a more retired part 
of the houfe might not encourage licetitioufnefs and 
diforder. There were feveral laws that reftri&ed their 
' meals to thefe vedibules. 

When luxury reigned in Rome, they had fuperb 
halls for their entertainments. Lucullus had many, 
each of which bore the name of fome deity ; and this 
name was a mark which indicated to the fervants the 
expence of the entertainment. The expence of a dip¬ 
per in Lucullus’s hall of Apollo amounted to 50,000 
drachmas. Js 

The hall in which Nero feafted, by the circular mo¬ 
tion of its walls and ceiling, imitated the revolutions of 
the heavens, and reprefented the different feafons of 
theyear, changing at every courfe, and fliowering down 
flowers and perfumes on the guefts. 

The Romans did not, as we do, ufe but one table 
at their feafts ; hey had generally two; thefirft was 
for the fervices of animal food,,whicli was afterwards 
removed, and another introduced with fruits; at this 
lad they ding and poured out their libations. The 
Greeks and eaftern nations had the fame cuftom, and 
even the Jews in their folemn feafts and at facrifices. 

The Romans, in the time of Nero, had tables made 
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of citron wood brought from Mauritania, they were Feaft: 
vaynifhed with purple and gold, and were railed on — 
feet of carved ivory. It is faid that they were more pre¬ 
cious ihau gold. Dion Caffius affirms, that Seneca had 
50O of thele, which he made ufe of one after ano.ther ; 
and Tertullian tells us that Cicero had but one. The 
Romans chofe the king of the feaft by a throw of the 
dice. 

We learn‘from Herodotus, that the ancients had 
neither cups nor bowls, but that they drank out of 
little horns tipt with diver or gold. 

Under the reign of Charles V. of France, the cu¬ 
ftom of placing the lights upon the table was not yet 
introduced. A number of doineftics held the candles 
in their hanJs during the whole time of ihe repaid 

The Greeks and Romans kept a domeftic for the 
purpofe of reading during their meals and feafts. 
Sometimes the chief of the family hitnfelf perf rmed 
the office of reader ; and hiftory informs us, that the 
Emperor Severus ofteii read while his family ate. The 
time of reading was generally at fupper ; and guefts 
were invited to a reading as they are now a-days to 
play cards. 

The Greeks, in their flourilhing times, did not 
profane, according to their own expreffion, the ko/i- 
?iefs of the table ; but rather adorned it with inge¬ 
nious" and elegant converfatipn : they propofed mo¬ 
ral topics, of which Plutarch has preferved a collec¬ 
tion. 

Ancient philofophers remark, that heroes rarely af- 
fembled convivially without bringing affairs of confe- 
quence into difeourfe, or deliberating upon thofe that 
regarded either prefent events or future contingencies. 

The Scythians, while at meat, ufed to make the 
firings of their bows refound, left their warlike vir¬ 
tues might be enfeebled or loft in this feafon of plea- 
dire. 

When Rome was corrupted wiih luxury,fingcrs,dan- ‘ 
cers, mudeians, dage players, and people that told plea- 
fan t tales, were brought into the hall to ainufe the gueds. 

Plutarch informs us, that Caefar, after his triumphs, 
treated the Roman people at 22,000 tables ; and by cal¬ 
culation it would feem that there were at thefe tables 
upwards of 200,000 perfons. 

At the end of the feaft the Romans drunk out of a 
large cup as often as there were letters in the name of 
their miftrelTes. 

Feafting feems to have been the chief delight of the 
Germans, Gauls, Britons, and all the other Celtic na¬ 
tions ; in which they indulged themfelves to the ut- 
nioll, as often as they had an opportunity. “ Among p c n m ,thr- 
thefe nations (fays an author who had carefully ftudied mji. Celt. 
their manners) there is no public affembly, either 1. 2, c. 14, 
for civil or religious purpofes, duly held; no birth- P- 463. 
day, marriage, or funeral properly celebrated ; no 
treaty of peace or alliance rightly cemented, without 
a great feaft.” It was by frequent entertainments of 
this kind that the great men or chieftains gained the 
afreftions and rewarded the fervices of their followers ; 
and thofe who made the greateft feafts were dire to be 
rnoft popular, and to have the greateft retinue. Thefe 
feafts (in which plenty was more regarded than ele¬ 
gance) lafted commonly feveral days, and the guefts 
feldom retired until they had confumed all the provi- 
lions and exhaufted all the liquors. Athenaens de- 

feribes. 
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Feaft. fcribesan entertainment that was given by Arcamnes, 
a very wealthy prince in Gaul, which continued a 
whole year without interruption, and at which all the 
people of Gaul, and even all firangers who palled 
through that country, were made welcome. At 
thefe feafis they lometimes cor.fulted about the molt 
important affairs of Hate, and formed refolutions re¬ 
lating to peace and war ; imagining that men fpoke 
their real fentiments with the greatefi freedom, and 
were apt to form the boldelt dcligns, when their fpi- 
rits were exhilarated with the pleafures of the table. 
The converfation at thefe entertainments very fre¬ 
quently turned on the great exploits which the guefls 
themfelves or their ancellors had performed in war; 
which fometimes occafioned quarrels and even blood- 
flied. It was at a feaft that the two illultrious Britilh 
princes, Carbar and Ofcar, quarrelled about their own 
bravery and that of their ancellors, and fell by mutual 
wounds, ( Offian , vol. ii. p. 8, &c.) 

As to the drink ufed at thofe fealls, particularly in 
Britain, it feems probable, that before the introduc¬ 
tion of agriculture into the i(land,meador honey diluted 
with water was the only llrong liquor known to its in¬ 
habitants, as it was to many other ancient nations in 
the fame circumltances. This continued to be a fa¬ 
vourite beverage among the ancient Britons and their 
poflerity long after they had become acquainted with 
other liquors. The mead-maker was the eleventh per- 
fon in dignity in the courts of the ancient princes of 
Wales, and took place of the phyfician. The follow¬ 
ing ancient law of that principality Ihows how much 
this liquor was elleemed by the Britilh princes.— 

There are three things in the court which mud be 
communicated to the king before they are made known 
to any other perfon: i. Every fentence of the judge ; 
2. Every new fong ; and, 3, Every calk of mead.” 
This was perhaps the liquor which is called by Offian 
the joy and llrength of ftiells, with which his heroes 
were fo much delighted—After the introduction of 
agriculture, ale or beer became the moll general drink 
of all the Britilh nations who pra&ifed that art, as it 
had long been of all the Celtic people on the conti¬ 
nent. (See Ale.) If the Phoenicians or Greeks im¬ 
ported any wine into Britain, it was only in very fmall 
quantities ; that moll generous liquor being very little 
known in that illand before it was conquered by the 
Romans. The drinking vellels of the Gauls, Britons, 
and other Celtic nations were, for the moll part, made 
©f the horns of oxen and other animals ; but thofe of 
the Caledonians confilled of large Ihells, which are Hill 
ufed by fome of their poHerity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The dilhes in which the meat was ferved up were 
either of wood or earthen-ware, or a kind of balkets 
made of oliers. Thefe lafl were moH ufed by the 
Britons, as they very much excelled in the art of ma¬ 
king them both for their own ufe and for exporta¬ 
tion. The guells fat in a circle upon the ground, with a 
little hay, grafs, or the fkin of fome animal under 
them. A low table or Hool was fet before each per¬ 
fon, with the portion of meat allotted to him upon it. 
In this diflribution, they never negleded to fet the 
largeH and bell pieces before thofe who were mofl dif- 
tinguilhed for their rank, their exploits, or their riches. 
Every guefl took the meat fet before him in his hands. 


and tearing It with his teeth, fed upon it in the beH feaft. 
manner he could. If any one found difficulty in fepa- *—-v —* 
rating any part of his meat with his hands and teeth, 
he made ufe of a large knife, that lay in a particular 
place for the benefit of the whole company. Servants, 
or young boys and girls, the children of the family, 

Hood behind the guells ready to help them to drink dr 
any think they wanted. 

As the ancient Britons greatly excelled and very 
much delighted in mufic, all their feafls were accom¬ 
panied with the joys of fong, and the mufic of harjisi 
In the words of Offian f, “ whenever the feafi of fhells f Vol, II. 
is prepared, the fongs of bards arife. The voice of p. 9. 
fprightly mirth is heard. The trembling harps of joy Voi.l.- 
are flrung. They fing the battles of heroes, or the P’ 37 < 
heaving breaHs of love.” Some of the poems of that 
illuHrious Britifh bard appear to have been compofed 
in order to be fung by the hundred bards of Fingal * * mj, 
at the feaH of Selma. Many of the fongs of the bards Vol. I. 
which were fung and played at the feafi of the ancient P- 87, aoj* 
Britons, were of a grave andfolemn Hrain, celebrating 
the brave adtions of the guefis, or of the heroes of o- 
ther times ; but thefe were fometimes intermixed with 
more fprightly and cheerful airs, to which the youth 
of both fexes danced, for the entertainment of the com¬ 
pany. 

It has been often obferved by authors, that there is 
no nation in the world comes near the Englifh in the 
magnificence of their feafis. Thofe made at their co¬ 
ronations, inflaltnents, confecrations, &c. tranfeend the 
belief of all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether 
thofe now in ufe are comparable to thofe of their fore¬ 
fathers. 

■William the Conqueror, after he was peaceably- 
fettled on the throne of England, fent agents into dif¬ 
ferent countries, to colledl the mofi admired and rare 
dilhes for his table ; by which means, fays John of 
Salifimry, that ifland, which is naturally productive of 
plenty and variety of provifions, was overflowed with 
every thing that could inflame a luxurious appetite. 

The fame writer tells us, that he was prefent at an en¬ 
tertainment which lafted from three o’clock in the af¬ 
ternoon to midnight ; at which delicacies were ferved 
up, which had been brought from Confiantinople, Ba¬ 
bylon, Alexandria, Palefline, Tripoli, Syria, and Phe* 
nicia. Thefe delicacies, we may prefume, were very 
expenfive. Thomas Becket, if we may believe hishif- 
torian Fitz-Stephen, gave L. j, equivalent to L. 7$ 
at prefent, for one difn of eels. The furoptnous enter¬ 
tainments which the kings ef England, and of other 
countries, gave to their nobles and prelates, at the fef- 
tivals of Chrifimas, Ealler, and Whitfuntide, in which 
they fpent a great part of their revenues, contributed 
very much to diffufe a tafie for profufe and expenlive 
banqueting. It was natural for a proud and wealthy 
baron to imitaie in his own cafile the entertainments 
he had feen in the palace of his prince. Many of the 
clergy too, both feculars and regulars, being very rich, 
kept excellent tables. The monks of St Swithins, at 
Winchefier, made a formal complaint to Henry II. 
againfi their abbot, for taking away three of the 13 
difhes they ufed to have every day at dinner. The 
monks of Canterbury were Hill more luxurious: for 
they had at leafi 17 dilhes every day, befides a defert; 
and thefe difhes were dreffed with fpicerits and fauces, 

which 
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Feaft. which excited the appetite as well as pleafed the 
tafte. 

Great men had fome kinds of provifions at their 
tables that are not now to be found in Britain. When 
Henry II. entertained his own court, the great officers 
of his army, with all the kings and great men of Ire¬ 
land, in Dublin, at the feaft of Chriftmas, A. D. 1171, 
the Iriffi princes and chieftains were quite aftonifhed 
at the profufion and variety of provifions which they 
beheld, and were with difficulty prevailed upon by 
Henry to eat the fleffi of cranes, a kind of food to 
which they had not been accuftomed. In the remain¬ 
ing monuments of this period, we meet with the 
names of feveral diffies, as dellegrout, maupigyrnum, 
karumpie, 8tc. the compofition of which is now un¬ 
known. 

The coronation-feaft of Edward III. coll L. 2835, 
18s. 2d. equivalent to about L. 40,000 Ilerling. At 
the inltallation of Ralph, abbot of St Auguftine, Can¬ 
terbury, A. D. 1309, 6000 guefts were entertained 
with a dinner, conlifting of 3000 diffies, which coil 
L. 287 : s : o, equal in efficacy to L. 4300 Ilerling. 
“ It weuld require a long treatife (lays Matthew 
Paris) to deferibe the aftoniffiing fplendour, magnifi¬ 
cence, and fellivity with which the nuptials of Rich¬ 
ard earl of Cornwall, and Cincia daughter of Reimund 
carl of Provence, were celebrated at London, A. D. 
1243. To give the reader fome idea of it, in a few 
words, above 30,000 diffies were ferved up at the mar¬ 
riage dinner.” The nuptials of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, and the Princefs Margaret of England, were 
folemnized at York, A. D. I 2 ji> with hill greater 
pomp and profufion. <f lf I attempted (fays the fame 
fciftorian) to difplay all the grandeur of this folemni- 
ty,—the numbers of the noble and illnllrious guefts,— 
the richnefs and variety of the drefles,—the fumptu- 
oufnefs of the feafts,—the multitudes of the minftrils, 
mimicks, and others whofe bufinefs it. was to amufe 
and divert the company, thofeof my readers who were 
not prefent ffiould imagine that I was impofing upon 
their credulity. Tne following particular will enable 
them to form a judgment of the whole. The arch- 
bifeop of York made the king of England a prefent of 
60 fat oxen, which made only one article of provifion 
for the marriage-feaft, and were all confumed at that 
entertainment. 

The marriage-feaft of Henry IV. and his queen 
jane of Navarre, confifted of fix courfes ; three of 
fiefh and fowl, and three of fiffi. All thefe courfes 
were accompanied and adorned with- futtleties , as they 
were called. Thefe futtleties were figures in paftry, 
of men, women, beafts, birds, &c. placed on the table, 
to be admired, but not touched. Each figure had a 
label affixed to it j containing fome wife or witty fay¬ 
ing, fuited to the occafion of the feaft, which was the 
reafon they were called futtleties. The inltallation feaft 
of George Neville, archbiffiop of York and chancel¬ 
lor of England, exceeded all others in fpleudor and 
expence, and in the number and quality of the guefts. 
Tile reader may form fome ide^ of this enormous feaft 
from the following lift of provifions prepared for it. 
In wheat, quarters, 300; in ale, tuns, 300; in wine, 
tuns, 100 ; in ipocralfe, pipes, 1 ; in oxen ; 104 ; in 
wild bulls, 6; in muttons, 1000 ; in veals, 304; in 
porkes, 304 ; in fwanns, 400, ; in geefe, zoqo ; in 
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cappons, 1000 ; in pigs, 2000; in plovers, 400 ; in Feaft. 
quailes, 1200 ; in fowls called rees, 2400; in pea- Feather. ^ 
cocks, 104; in mallards and teals, 4000; in cranes, ' v 
204 ; in kidds, 204; in chickens, 2000 ; in pigeons,. 

20co ; in connies, 4000, in bitters, 204; in heron- 
ihaws, 400; in pheafants, 200; in partridges, 500 
in woodcocks, 400 ; in curliews, 100 ; in egrits, 1000; 
in ftaggs, bucks, and roes, 500 and more ; in pafties. 
of venifon, cold, 4000 ; in parted diffies of jellies, 

1000 ; in plain diiliesof jellies, 3000 ; ill cold tarts, 
baked, 4000 ; in cold cuftards, baked, 3000 ; in hot 
pafties of venifon, 1500; in hot cuftards, 2000 ; in 
pikes and breams, 301 ; in porpoifes and feals, 12 ; 
fpices, fugared delicates, and wafers, plenty. Notur- 
kies are mentioned in this enormous bill of fare, 
becaufe they were not then known in England. Cranes, 
heronffiaws, porpoifes, and feals, are feldom feen at 
modern entertainments. 

One of the moft expenfive Angularities attending 
the, royal feafts in thofe days confifted in what they 
called intermeats. Thefe were repreftntations of bat¬ 
tles, fieges, &c. introduced between the courfes, for 
tbeaninfement of the guefts. The French excelled in 
exhibitions of this kind. At a dinner given by 
Charles V. of France, to the Emperor Charles IV., 

A. D. 1378, the following intermeat was exhibited - 
A ihipwith mails, fails, and rigging, was feen firft: 

(he had for colours the arms of the city of Jerufalem ; 

Godfrey de Bouillon appeared upon deck, accompa¬ 
nied by feveral knights armed cap-a-pee : the ihip ad¬ 
vanced into the middle of the ball, without the ma¬ 
chine which moved it being perceptible. Then the 
city of Jerufalem appeared, with all its towers lined 
with Saracens. The flii-p approached the city ; the 
Chriftians landed, and began the affault; the befieged 
made a good defence ; feveral fcaling-ladders were 
thrown down ; but at length the city was taken. In¬ 
termeats at ordinary banquets confifted of certain deli¬ 
cate dilhes introduced between the courfes, and defign- 
ed rather for gratifying the tafte than for fatiifying 
hunger. 

At thofe feafts, befides the ordinary drinks, ale and 
cyder, there were great quantities of wines of various 
kinds. Of thefe laft, the following lines of a poet who 
wrote in the fourth century, contain an ample enu¬ 
meration. 

Ye Ihall have rutnney and malefpine, 

Both ypocraffe and vernage wyne ; 

Mountrefe and wyne of Greke, 

Both algrade.and defpice eke, 

Antioche and baftarde, 

Pyment alfo, and garnarde, 

Wyne of Greke and Mufcadell, 

Both dare, pyment, and Rochell. 

Some of thefe liquors, as ypocrafs, pyment, and clarer, 
were compounded of wine, honey, and fpices of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, and in different proportions. 

FEATHER, in phyfiology, a general name for ths 
covering of birds : it being common to ail the animals 
of this clafs to have their whole body, or at lcaft the 
greateft part of it, covered with feathers or plumage.. 

See Ornithology, Setft. I. art. iv. 

Feathers make a confiderable ariicle in commerce, 
particularly thofeof the oflricb, heron, fwan, peacock, 
goofe, See. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling 
of beds, writing pen§, &,c.. 
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Febrifuge Geefe are plucked in fome parts of Great-Britain five 
.11 times in the year; and in cold feafonsmany of thenidie 
Feciales. ^ ^ barbarous cuftom, (fee Anas.) —Thofe feathers 

" that are brought from Somerfetfhire are efieemed the 
beft, and thofe from Ireland the worft. 

* See the Eider down * is imported from Denmark ; the ducks 
article that fupply it being inhabitants of Hudfon’s Bay, 

Brum. Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. The iflands 

weft of Scotland breed numbers of thefe birds, which 
turn out a profitable branch of trade to the poor inha¬ 
bitants. Hudfon’s Bay alfo furnifhes very fine feathers, 
fuppofcd to be of the goofe kind. The down of the 
l'vvan is brought from Dantzic. The fame place alfo 
produces great quantities of the feathers of the cock 
and hen. The London poulterers fell a great quantity 
of the feathers of thofe birds, and of ducks and tur- 
kies: thofe of ducks being a weaker feather, are inferi¬ 
or to thofe of the goofe ; and turkies feathers are the 
worft of any. The beft method of curing feathers is to 
lay them in a room, in an expofure to the fun ; and 
when dried, to put them in bags, and beat them well 
with poles to get the dirt off. 

FEBRIFUGE, an appellation given to fuch medi¬ 
cines as mitigate or remove a fever. 

FEBRUARY, iti chronology, the fecond month of 
Numa’s year, and under the protection of the god 
Neptune. This month is not found in the kalendar of 
Romulus, but was added to the year by Numa. It had 
its name from Februa, Februaca , or Februalis, all names 
of Jun®, who prefided over the purifications of women ; 
and in this month the Lupercalia were held in honour 
of Juno, and women were purified by the priefts of 
Pan Lyceus at that feftival. See Lupercalia. 

February, in a common year, confifts only of 28 
days ; but in the biffextile year it has 29, on account 
of the intercalary day added that year. 

FECIALES, orFoEctALEs, an order of priefts or 
officers, confifliug of 20 perfons, among the ancient 
Romans, appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, 

, & c. 

Feftr.s derives the words from ferio, “ I ftrikeas 
fersre fcedus fignifies “ to conclude a treaty and ac¬ 
cordingly, inftead of feciales, he would have it written 
feriales. Others derive it from fcedus, which was an¬ 
ciently written fedtis or from fides, “faith.” Others 
from facto, feci, “I make,” &c. becaufe they made 
war and peace. Voffius choofes to derive it from fatu, 
of the verb far}, “ to fpeak in which fenfetliejfe- 
ciales fhould be thefame with oratores; which fentiment 
is alfo confirmed by the authority of Varro, who fays 
they were called indifferently feciales and oratores. 

The feciales were a fort of heralds, who, when the 
Romans had any difputes with their neighbours, were 
fent firft to demand the thing pretended to be ufurped, 
or require fatisfadlion for the injury allcdged to be done. 
If an anfwer was not returned by them that was fatis- 
fadtory to the people and the fenate, they were dif- 
patched again to declare war, and the like in treating 
of peace ; the feciales being the only perfons appointed 
to negociate between the fenate, &c. and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and HalicaruafTeus 
(lib. ii.), obferves, that they were firfl inflituted by that 
prince. The latter adds, that they were chofen out of 
the beft families in Rome ; that their office, which was 
reputed a fort of facredoiium,or priefthood, only ended 
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with their life ; that their perfons were facred and in-. Fecuudity, 
violnble, as thofe of other priefts ; that they were even Fee. 

charged to fee the republic did not declare war unjuftly ; '-*-' 

that they were to receive the complaints and remon- 
ftrances of nations who pretended to have been any way 
injured by the Romans; that if thofe complaints were 
found juft, they were to feize the criminals, and deli¬ 
ver them up to thofe they had offended ; that they 
were invefted with the rights and privileges of ambaf- 
fadors; that they concluded treaties of peace and alli¬ 
ance, and took care they were executed ; and, laftly, 
abolifhed them, if they were found not to be equitable. 

Livy, lib.i. cap. 24. aferibes their inftitution to Ancus 
Martins, in the year of Rome 114.—Varro affures us, 
that in his time moft of thefe fundtions of the feciales 
were fet afide ; though Plutarch obferves, 4 that they 
had ftill fome authority iu his time. 

The feciales were crowned with verbesia, “ vervain,” 
when they went to declare war. Their head was cover¬ 
ed with a veil, over which the crown was applied. In 
this equipage they proceeded to the frontiers of the new 
enemy’s country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin 
into the ground within the fame. In Livy and other 
ancient authors we have the formula ufed in fuch decla¬ 
rations. 

FECUNDITY, the fame with Fertility. 

FEE, in law, fignifies a complete feudal property. 

Hence, where the bare liferent of any feudal fubjedt 
is meant to be conveyed to A, and the abfolute proper¬ 
ty to B, that meaning is exprefted thus : “ to A in 
liferent, and to B in fee.” See Law, N° lxix. clxiv. 

Fees are commonly divided into abfolute, otherwife 
called fees-fimple; and limited, onef pecies of which is 
ufnally called fee-tail. 

I. Tenant in fee-fimple (or, as he is frequently ftyled, Blaclji,, 
tenasit in fee), is he that hath lands, tenements, or he- gemmenti 
reditaments, to hold to him and his heirs forever ; ge¬ 
nerally, absolutely, and fimply ; without mentioning 
what heirs, bat refering that to his own pleafure, or to 
the difpofition of the law. The true meaning of the 
word fee (feodum) is the fame with that of feud or 

and in its original fenfe it is taken in contradi- +SeeFW<j/ 
ftindtion to allodium ; which latter the writers on this Syftem. 
fubjedl define to be every man’s own land, which he 
pofleffeth merely in his own right, without owing any- 
rent or fervice to any fuperior. This is property in its 
higheft degree ; and the owner thereof hath abfolututn 
et direBum dominium, and therefore is faid to be feifed 
thereof abfolntely in dominico fuo, in his own demefne. 

But feodum, or fee, is that which is held of fome fu¬ 
perior, on condition of rendering him fervice ; in which 
fuperior the ultimate property of the land refides. And 
therefore Sir Henry Spelman defines a feud or fee to 
be, The right which the vaflal or tenant hath inlands 
to ufe the fame, and take the profits thereof to him,-and 
his heirs, rendering to the lord his due fervices ; the 
mere allodial property of the foil always remaining in 
the lord. This allodial property no fubjedl in Bri¬ 
tain has ; it being a received and now undeniable 
principle in the law, that all the lands are holden me¬ 
diately or immediately of the king. The king there¬ 
fore only hath abfolutum et direBum dominium ; but all 
fubjedts lands are in the nature of feodum or fee, whe¬ 
ther derived to them by defeent from their anceftors, or 
purchafed for a valuable confideration : for they can¬ 
not 
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not come to any man by either of thofe ways, unlefs 
accompanied with thofe feodal clogs which were laid 
upon the firft feudotary when it was originally granted. 
A fubjedt therefore hath only the ufufrudt, and not the 
abfolute property, of the foil ; or, as Sir Edward Coke 
cxprefles it, he hath dominium utile , but not dominium 
direftum. And hence it is, that, in the mod folemn adls 
of law, we exprefs the flrongcft and higbcft efiate that 
any fubjecl can have by thefe words, “ he is feifed 
thereof//* his demefne , as of fee.” It is a man’s de- 
menfne, dominium , or property, (ince it belongs to him 
and-his heirs for ever : yet this dominium, property, or 
demenfe, isftridtly not abfolute or allodial, but quali¬ 
fied or feodal; it is in his demefne, as of fee; that is, it 
is not purely and Amply his own, finceit is held of a 
fuperior lord, in whom the ultimate property refides. 

This is the primary fenfe and acceptation of the 
word/tfe. But (as Sir Martin Wright very juftly ob- 
ferves) the dodtrine, u that all lands are holden," ha¬ 
ving been for fo many ages a fixed and undeniable axi¬ 
om, the Englifli lawyers do very rarely (of late years 
efpecially) ufe the word/i?e in this its primary original 
fenfe, in contradiftindlion to allodium or abfolute pro- 
perty, with which they have no concern ; but gene¬ 
rally ufe it to exprefs the continuance or quantity of 
efiate. A fee therefore, in general, fignifies an eftate 
of inheritance ; being the higheft and mod extenfive 
intereft that a man can have in a feud : and when the 
term is ufed fimply, without any other adjundl, or has 
the adjundl of fimph annexed to it (as, a fee, or a fee- 
fimple), it is ufed in contradiftindlion to a fee-condi¬ 
tional at the common law, or a fee-tail by the ftatute ; 
importing an abfolute inheritance, clear of any condi¬ 
tion, limitation, or reftridtions to particular heirs, but 
descendible to the lieirs-general, whether male or fe¬ 
male,.lineal or collateral. And in no other fenfe than 
this is the king faid to be feifed in fee, he being the 
feudatory of n o man. 

Taking therefore_/f<? in this itsfccondary fenfe, as a 
fiate of inheritance, it is applicable to, and may be 
had in, any kind ofhereditamenrs either corporeal or 
incorporeal. But there is this diftindtion between the 
two fpccies of hereditaments ; that of a corporeal inhe¬ 
ritance a man ihall be faid to be feifed in his detnefne , 
as of fee ; of an incorporeal one he Ihall only be faid to 
be feifed as of fee, and not in his demefne. For as in¬ 
corporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and ilfiteoutof, lands and honfes, their owner hath 
no property, dominium , or demefne, in the thing itfeif, 
but hath only fomething derived out of it s refembling 
tile fervitutes, or fervices, of the civil law. The domi¬ 
nium, or property, is frequently in one man, while the 
appendage or fervice is in another. This Gaius may 
be feifed as of fee, of a way going over the land, of 
which Ticius is feifed in his demefne as if fee. 

The fee fimpleor inheritance of lands and tenements 
is generally veiled and refides in feme perfon oroiher ; 
though divers inferior eflates may be carved out of it. 
As if one grants a leafe for 21 years, or for one or two 
lives, the fee-fimple remains veiled inliim'an.d his heirs; 
and after the determination of thofe years or lives, the 
land reverts to the grantor or his heirs, who (hall hold 
it again in fee-fimple. Yet foir.etintes the fee may be 
in abeyance, that is (as the word fignifies) in expecta¬ 
tion, remembrance, and contemplation in law ; there 
» Vol. VII. 
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being no perfon in eftfe, in whom it can veil and abide, 
though the law coniidersit as always potentially exit¬ 
ing, and ready to veil whenever a proper owner appears. 
Thus, in a grant to John for life, and afterwards to 
the heirs of Richard, the inheritance is plainly neither 
granted to John nor Richard, nor can it veil in the heirs 
of Richard till his death, nam nemo eft hares viventis: 
it remains therefore in waiting, or abeyance, during the 
life of Richard. This is likewife always the cafe of a 
parfon of a church, who hath only an eftate therein 
for the term of his life : and the inheritance remains in 
abeyance. And not only the fee, but the freehold 
alfo, may be in abeyance ; as, when a parfon dies the 
freehold of his glebe is in abeyanceuntii a fucceflor be 
named, and then it veils in the fucceflor. 

The word heirs is neceflary in the grant or donation 
in order to make a fee or inheritance. For if laud be 
given to a man for ever, or to him and his afligns for 
ever, this veils in him but an eftate for life. This very 
great nicety about the infertioil of the word heirs in all 
feoffments and grants, in order to veil a fee, is plainly 
a relic of the feodal ftridtnefs: by which it was requi¬ 
red, that the form of the donation fhould be punctually 
purfued ; or that, as Craig exprefles it in the words 
of Baldus, donationes fint ftrilii juris, ne quisplus donajfe 
preefumatur quam in douatione exprejferit. And there¬ 
fore as the pcrfonal abilities of the donee were origi¬ 
nally fuppofed to be the only inducements to the gift, 
the donee's eftate in the land extended only to his own 
perfon, a,nd fubiifted nolonger than his life ; unlefs,the 
donor, by an exprefs proviiion in the grant, gave it a 
longer continuance, and extended it alfo to his heirs. 
But this rule is now foftened by many exceptions. 

For, r. It does not tend to devifes by will ; in 
which, as they were introduced at the time when the 
feodal rigour was apace wearing out, a more liberal 
conftrudtion is allowed : and therefore by a devife to a 
man for ever, or to one and bis afligns for ever, or to 
one in fee-fimple, the devifee hath an efiate of inheri¬ 
tance, for the intention of the devifor is fufficiently 
plain from the words of perpetuity annexed, though he 
hath omitted the legal words of inheritance. But if 
the devife to be a man and his afligns, without an¬ 
nexing words of perpetuity, there the devifee fliall 
take only an eftate for life ; for it does not appear that 
the devifor intended anymore. 2. Neither does this 
rule extend to fines or recoveries, confidered as a fpe- 
cies of conveyance ; for thereby an eftate in fee pafles 
by adt and operation of law without the word heirs : 
as it does alfo, for particular reafons, by certain other 
methods of conveyance, which have relation to a for¬ 
mer grant or efiate, wherein the word heirs urns ex- 
pr-efled, 3. In creations of nobility by writ, the peer 
fo created hath an inheritance in bis title, without 
exprefiing the word heirs ; for they are implied in the 
creation, unlefs it be otherwife fpecially provided ; but 
in creations iiy patent, which are ftrifii juris, the word 
heirs mull be inlertcd, otherwife there is no inheri¬ 
tance. 4. In grants of lands to foie corporations and 
their fucctflbrs, the word fuccejfors fupplies the place 
of heirs ; for as heirs take from the anctftor, fo doth 
the fucceflor from the prcdeeeflbr. Nay, in a grant 
to a bifliop, or other foie fpiritual corporation, in 
frankalmoign, the word frankalmoign fupplies the place 
of Juccefors (as the word fuccejfors fuppltcs lire place of 

A a Jseii s) 
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Fee. heirs) ex vi termini; and in all thcfe cafes a fee-fimple 
~ v ' veils m fnch foie corporation. But, in a grant of 
lands to a corporation aggregate, the word fucceffors 
is not ncceflary, though ufually inferred: for, albeit 
fnch ltinple grant be ftridtly only an eflate for life, yet 
as that corporation never dies, fnch eflate for life is 
perpetual, or equivalent to a fee-fimple, and therefore 
the law allows it to be one. Lallly, in the cafe of 
the king, a fee-fimple will veil in him, without the 
word heirs or fnccejfors in the grant ; partly from pre¬ 
rogative royal, and partly from a reafon fimilar to the 
laft, becaufe the king, in judgment of law, never dies. 
But the general rule is, that the word heirs, is neceifary 
to create an eflate of inheritance. 

II. We are next to confider limited fees, or fuch 
eflates of inheritance as arc clogged and confined with 
conditions or qualifications of any fort. And thefe we 
may divide into two forts : i. Qualified, or hafe fees ; 
and, 2, Fees conditional, fo called at the common law 
and afterwards fecs-tail, in confeqnence of the flatute 
de donis. 

1. A base or qualified fee, is fuch a one as has a 
qualification fubjoined therao, and which mufl be de¬ 
termined whenever the qualification annexed to it is at 
an end. As, in the cafe of a grant to A and his heirs, 
tenants in the manor of Dale : in this inflance, when¬ 
ever the heirs of A ceafe to be tenants of that manor, 
the grant is entirely defeated. So, when Henry VI. 
granted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of King- 
flon-Lifle in Berks, that he and his heirs, lords of the 
faid manor, (hould be peers of the realm, by the title 
of barons ofLifle ; here John Talbot had a bafe or qua¬ 
lified fee in that dignity; and the inflant he or his 
heirs quitted the feigniory of this manor,, the dignity 
was at an end. This eflate is a fee, becaufe by poffi- 
bility it may endure for ever in a man and his heirs ; 
yet as that duration depends upon the concurrence of 
collateral cireumflances, which qnalify and debafe the 
purity of the donation, it is therefore a qualified or 
bafe fee. 

2 . As to f tzs-conditional, or fees-Zai/, fee the article 
Tail. 

Fee alfo fignifies a certain allowance to phyficians-, 
barriflers, atiornies, and other officers, as a reward for 
their pains and labour. 

If a perfon refufe to pay ail officer his due fees, the 
court will grant an attachment againfl him, to he com¬ 
mitted till the fees are paid ; and an attorney may 
bring an adtion of the cafe for his fees againfl the 
client that retained him in his caufe. 

Fee alfo denotes a fettled perquilite of public officers, 
payable by thcfe who employ them. 

The fees due to the officers of the cuflom-lioufe, are 
exprefsly mentioned in a fchedule, or table, which 
is hung up in public view in the faid office, and in all 
other places where the faid fees are to be paid or re¬ 
ceived. And if any officer fhall offend, by adting 
contrary to the regulations therein contained, he fhall 
forfeit his office and place, and be for ever after inca¬ 
pable of any office in the cuftom-houfe. 

The other public offices have likewife their fettled 
fees, for the feveral branches of bufmefs tranfadted in 
them. 

Fee .-Farm, akind of tenure without homage, feal¬ 
ty, or other feryice, except that mentioned in the feoff¬ 


ment ; which is ufually the full rent, or at leafl a fourth Feelers 
part of it. II 

The nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- . Fclls ' . 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feoffor, and 
his heirs may have an adtion for the recovery of the 
lands. 

FEELERS, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by 
fome for the horns-of insects. 

FEELING, one of the five external fenfes, by 
which we obtain the ideas of folid, hard, foft, rough, 
hot, cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qualities.. See- 
Anatomy, n° 138. 

FEET. See Foot.. 

FaET-Bearer, the name of an officer in the courts 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and Welch kings. He 
was a young gentleman whofe duty it was to lit on the 
floor, with his back towards the fire, and hold the 
kings feet in his bofom all the time he fat at table, to 
keep them warm and comfortable J-: A piece of flate 4 Leges 
and luxury unknown in modern times, Walliee , 

FEINT, in fencing, a Ihow of making a thruft atP-i^- 
one part, in order to deceive the enemy, that you may 
really ftrike him in another. 

A iimple feint is a mere- motion , of the wrift, with¬ 
out fiirring the foot. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the fix firff modes 
of the third figure of fyllogifms ; whereof the firft 
propofition is an univerfal negative, the fecond an u- 
niverfal affirmative, and the third a particular nega¬ 
tive. 

FELIBIEN (Andre), was born- at Chartres in 
1619, and went fecretary under the marquis de Fonte- 
nay Mareail ambaffador to the court of Rome in 1647. 

On liis return, M. Colbert procured him the places of 
hiftoriographer to the king, fuperintendant of his 
buildings, and of arts and manufactures in France. 

He became afterwards deputy comptroller-general of 
the bridges and d} kes in that kingdom ; and died in 
169^. He wrote feveral pieces relating to the fine arts ; 
the principal of which is his “ Dialogues on the lives 
and works of the nrofl eminent painters.” 

FELICITAS, (Felicity, or Happinefs'), was dei¬ 
fied by 1 he ancient Pagans. Lucullus built a temple 
to her. She had another eredted by Lepidus. The 
Greeks paid divine worfhip to Maccaria, daughter of 
Hercules, the fame with Felicitas. This deity is often 
pictured upon medals, and generally with a Cornuco¬ 
pia in one hand and a Caduceus in the other. The in- 
feriptions are, Felicitas Temporum, Felicitas Augujli , 

Felicitas Pubiica, 

FELIS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belong- See p] ates ; 
ing to the order of ferx, the characters of which are CXCI. and 
thefe : The fore-teeth are equal ; the molares or grin- CXCII. 
ders have three points ; the tongue is furniflied with 
rough fharp prickles, and pointing backwards ; and 
the claws are fheathed and retradlile. This genus com¬ 
prehends twenty-one fpecics, viz. 

_ L The Leo, or lion. The largeit lions are from Lion*- 
eight to nine feet in length, and from four to fix feet 
high : thofe ofafmaller ftze are generally about 54 feet 
long, and about 34 high. His head is very thick, and 
his face is befet on all fides with long bufhy yellowifh 
hair ; this fhaggy hair extends from the top of the 
head to below the ilioulders, and hangs down to his 
knees : the belly and breaff are likewife covered with 

long 
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Fells, long hair. The reft of the body is covered with very 

—-- ' fliort hair, excepting a built at the point of the tail. 

The ears are roundilh, fltort, and almoft entirely con¬ 
cealed under the hair of his front. The Ihaggiuefs of 
the fore-part of his body makes the hinder part have a 
naked appearance. The tail is long and very ftrong ; 
the legs are thick and flethy ; and the feet are fltort ; 
the length of the claws is about an inch and a quar¬ 
ter, are of a whitiih colour, very crooked, andean he 
extended or retracted into the membranous (heath at 
pleafure: their points are feldom blunted, as they are 
never extended but when he feizes his prey. 

The female, or lionefs, has no mane, or longhair 
about her head or (boulders; in her we fee diftiudtly 
the whole face, head, ears, neck, Ihoulders, breaft, 
&c. all thefe parts being in fome meafure concealed 
under the long hair of the male, give the female 
a very different appearance; beliJes, Ihe is confiderably 
lefs than the male. The hair of both male and female 
is of a yellowilh colour, and whitifli on the tides and 
belly. 

In warm -countries, quadrupeds in general are larger 
and ftronger than in the cold or temperate climates. 
They are likewife more fierce and hardy ; all their na¬ 
tural qualities feern to correfpond with the'ardour of 
the climate. The lions nourilhed under the fcorchlng 
fun of Africa or the Indies, are the moft ftrong, fierce, 
and terrible. Thofe of mount Atlas, whofe top is 
fometimes covered with fnow, are neither fo ftrong nor 
lb ferocious as thofe of Biledulgerid or Zaara, whofe 
plains are covered with burning fand. It is in thefe 
hot and barren defarts, that the lion is the dread of 
travellers, and the fconrge o? the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces. But it is a happy circumftance that the fpe- 
cies is not very numerous: they even appear to di- 
minilh daily. The Romans, fays Mr Shaw, brought 
many more lions out of Libya for their public (hows, 
than are now to be found in that country. It is likewife 
remarked, that the lions in Turkey, Perfia, and the In¬ 
dies, are lefs numerous than formerly. As this formi¬ 
dable and courageous animal makes a prey of moft o- 
ther animals, and is himfelf a prey to none, this dimi¬ 
nution in the number of the fpecies can be owing to 
nothing but ail increafe of the number of mankind : 
for it muft be acknowledged, that the ftrength of this 
kind of animals is not a match for the dexterity and 
addrefs of a negro or Hottentot, who will often dare 
to attack him face to face, and with very flight wea¬ 
pons. 

The ingenuity of mankind augments with their 
number; that of other animals continues always the 
fame. All the noxious animals, as the lion, are redu¬ 
ced to a fmall number, not only becatife mankind are 
become more numerous, but likewife becaule they 
have become more ingenious, and have invented wea¬ 
pons which nothing can refill. This fuperiority in the 
numbers and induftry of mankind, at the fame time 
that it has broke the vigour of the lion, feems likewife 
to have enervated his courage. This quality, though 
natural, is exalted or lowered according to the good 
or bad fuccefs with which any animal has been accuf- 
tomed to employ his force. In the vaft defarts of Za¬ 
ara ; in thofe which feem to feparate two very diffe¬ 
rent races of men, the Negroes and Moors, between 
Senegal and the boundaries of Mauritania ; in thofe 


uninhabited regions above the country of the Hotten¬ 
tots; and in general, all the meridional parts of A- 
frica and Alia, where mankind have difdained to 
dwell, lions are ftill as numerous and as ferocious as 
ever. Accuftomed to meafure their flrength by that 
of all other animals which they encounter, the habit 
of conquering renders them haughty and intrepid. Ha¬ 
ving never experienced the flrength of man, or tiic 
power of his arms, inftead of difeovering any figns of 
fear, they difdain and fet him at defiance. Wounds 
irritate, but do not terrify them: they are not even 
difconcerted at the fight of numbers. A Angle lion 
of the defart has been known to attack a whole cara¬ 
van ; and if, after a violent and obflinate engagement, 
he found himfelf weakened, he retreats fighting, al¬ 
ways keeping his face to the enemy. On the other 
hand, the lions which live near the villages or huts of 
the Indians or Africans, being acquainted with man 
and the force of his arms, are lb daftardly as to ffy and 
leave their prey at the fight of women or children. 

This foftening in the temper and difpofition of the 
lion, (hows that lie is capable of culture, and fufeep- 
tible, at leaft to a certain degree, of the imprelfions 
that he receives: accordingly, hiftory informs 11s of 
lions yoked in triumphal chariots, trained to war, or 
the chace; and, that faithful to their mailers, they ne¬ 
ver employed their ftrength or courage but againft 
their enemies. It is certain, that a lion taken 
young, and brought up among domeltic animals, 
will ealily be accuftomed to live and fport with them ; 
that he is mild and carelling to his mailer, efpecially 
when he is young; and that, if his natural ferocity 
fometimes breaks out, it is rarely turned again!! thofe 
who have been kind to him. But, as his paflions are 
impetuous and vehement, it is not to be expedited that 
the imprelfions of education will at all times be fuffi- 
cient to balance them : for this reafon it is dangerous 
to let him fnffer hunger long, or to vex him by ill- 
timed teazings : bad treatment not only irritates him, 
but he remembers it long, and meditates revenge. On 
the other hand, he is exceedingly grateful, and feldom 
forgets benefits received. He has beeen often obferved 
to difdain weak or infignificant enemies, to defpife 
their infults, and to pardon their offenlive liberties. 
When led into captivity, he will difeover fymptoms of 
uneafinefs, without anger or peevilhnefs: on the con¬ 
trary his natural temper foftens, he obeys his mafter, 
careffes the hand that gives him food, and fometimes 
gives life to fuch animals as are thrown to him alive 
for prey : by this a£l of generofiry he feems to confider 
himfelf as for ever bound to proteft them; he lives 
peaceably with them; allows them a part, and fome- 
times the whole, of his food ; and will rather fubmit 
to the pangs of hunger, than fill his llomach with the 
fruit of his beneficence. We may likewife obferve, 
that the lion is not a cruel animal : he kills rather 
from neccffity than choice, never deltroying more than 
he eats; and whenever his appetite is fatisfied, he is 
mild and peaceable. For his ordinary fubfiftencc, he 
requires about 15 pounds of raw flelh each day. 

The afpedt of the lion correfponds with the noble 
and generous qualities of his mind. His figure is re- 
fpedtable; his looks are determined ; his gait is (late¬ 
ly, and his voice tremendous. In a word, the body 
ol the lion appears to be the hell model of ftrength 
A a 2 joined 
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joined to agility. The force of his mufcles is expreffed 
by his prodigious leaps and bounds, often 20 feet at 
once ; by the hrifk motion of his tail, a lingie fweep 
of which is fuflicient to throw a man to the ground ; 
by the eafe with which, he moves the fkin of his face, 
and particularly of his forehead ; and, laftly, by the 
faculty of eretting and agitating the lrairot his mane 
when irritated. 

Lions are very ardent in their amours: when the 
female is in feafoti, fhe is often followed by eight or 
ten males, who roar inceifantly, and enter into furious 
engagements, till one of them completely overcomes 
the rclt, takes peaceable po.Telfiou of the female, and 
carries her of? to fome fecret rcccfs. The lionefs 
brings forth her young in the fpring, and produces but 
once every year. 

All the pallions of the lion, the foft paflion of love 
not excepted, are exceffivtf ; the love of offspring is 
extreme: the lionefs is naturally weaker, lefs bold, 
and more gentle than the lion ; but lhe becomes per¬ 
fectly rapacious and terrible when fne has young. Then 
ilte exhibits more courage than the male ; fire regards 
no danger ; lhe attacks indifferently men and all other 
animals, kills them, and carries them to her young 
nes, whom lhe thus early inflrudts to fuck their blood 
.and tear their lldh. She generally brings forth in the 
•moil fecret and inacceflible places ; and, when afraid, 
of a difeovery, lhe endeavours to conceal the traces of 
her feet, by returning frequently on her Heps, or ra¬ 
ther by effacing them with her tail; and, when the 
danger is great, lhe carries off her young, and con¬ 
ceals them fomewhere elfe. ‘Bat, when an adtual at¬ 
tempt is made to deprive her of her young, lhe becomes 
perfe&ly furious, and defends them till the be torn to 
pieces. 

The lion feldom goes abroad in the middle of the 
day ; but Tallies forth in the evening and night in qtieft 
of prey. lie is afraid of fire, and feldom or never ap¬ 
proaches the artificial fires made by the Ihepherds for 
the protection of their flocks; he does not trace other 
animals by the fetnt, but is obliged to truft to his eyes. 
Many hiltorians have even mifreprefented him as inca¬ 
pable of finding out his prey; but that he is obliged 
to the jackal, an animal of exquifue feent, in order to 
provide for him, and that this animal either accom¬ 
panies or goes before him for this purpofe. The jac¬ 
kal is a native of Arabia, Libya, &c. and, like the 
lion, lives upon prey : perhaps fometimes he follows 
the lion, but it is with a view to pick up what he 
leaves behind, not to provide for him ; for, being a 
fmall and feeble animal, he ought rather to fly from 
than to firve the lion. 

The lion, when hungry, will attack any animal that 
prefents itfeif; but he is fo very formidable that all 
endeavour to avoid his rencounter; this circumfiance 
often obliges him to conceal himfelf, and lie in wait 
till fome animal chances to pafs. He lies fquat on his 
belly in a ticket ; from which he fprings with fuch 
force and velocity, that lie often feizes them at the 
firft bound. He endures hunger longer than third ; 
he feldom paiTes water without drinking, which lie does 
by lapping like a dog. I11 burning defarts, where ri¬ 
vers and fountains are denied, they live in a perpetual 
fever, a fort of madnefs fatal to every animal they 
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gives a wonderful proof of the iuftintt of thefe animals -^~ 

in tiiofe unwatcred trails. Tliere the pelican makes 
her licit; and in order to cool her young ones, and ac- 
cufiom them to an element they mult afterwards be 
converfant in, brings from afar, in their great gular 
pouch, fufficient water to fill the iieft: the lion, and 
other wild beafts, approach and quench their thirfi yet 
never injure the unfltdged birds, as if confcious that 
their definition would immediately put a Hop to thofe 
grateful ftipplies. 

The roaring of the lion, which is ftrong and loud, 
is his ordinary voice ; but when lie is irritated, his cry 
is fliorter, repeated more fuddenly, and is fiiil more 
terrible than the roaring; befides, he beats his fides 
with his tail, fiamps with his feet, crcts and agi¬ 
tates the hair of his bead and mane, moves the fkin 
of his face, fhows his angry teeth, and lolls out his 
tongue. 

The roaring of the lion, according to Mr Spar- 
man, <* conlifts in a hoarfe inarticulate found, which 
at the fame time feems to have a hollownefs in it 
foniething like that proceeding from a fpeaking trum¬ 
pet., The found is between that of a German u and 
an «i, being drawn to a great length, and appearing as 
if it came from out of the earth; at the fame time 
that, after liftcningwith the greateft attention, I could 
not exaffly hear from what quarter it came. The 
found of the lion’s voice does not bear the leaf? refera- 
blance to thunder, as M. de Buffon, tom. ix. p. 22. 
from the Voyage of Boullaye le Gouz, affirms it does. 

In fact, it appeared to me to be neither peculiarly 
piercing nor tremendous; yet, from its flow prolong¬ 
ed note, joined with nodturnal darknefs, and the ter¬ 
rible idea one is apt to form to one’s felf of this ani¬ 
mal, it made one fhudder, even in fuch places as I had 
an opportunity of htaring it with more fatisfaflion, 
and without having the leaft occafion for fear. We 
could plainly perceive by our cattle when the lions, 
w hctiier they roared or not, were reconnoitering us at 
a fmall difiance. For in that cafe the hounds did not 
dare to bark in the leafi, but crept quite clofe to the 
Hottentots; and our oxen and horfes fighed deeply, 
frequently hanging back, and pulling (lowly with all . 
their might at the ftrong ftraps with which they were 
tied up to the waggon. They likewife laid themfelves 
down upon the ground and flood up alternately, ap¬ 
pearing as if they did not know what to do with them- 
lelves: or rather juft as if they were in the agonies of 
death. It is, indeed, a wonderful circumftance (con¬ 
tinues our author), that the brute creation Ihould have 
been taught merely by nature to be in dread of the 
lion; for our horfes and oxen were all from places 
where I am certain they could have no knowledge of 
this dreadful adverfary of theirs: fo that in this wc 
muft admire the bounty of Providence, which, while 
it has Lent fuch a tyrant as the lion amongft the animal 
creation, has likewife taught them to difeern and dif- 
tinguilh it with trembling and horror.” 

The gait of the lion is fiately, grave, and flow, tho’ 
always in an oblique direflion. His movements are 
not equal or meafured,but confifts ©f leaps and bounds ; 
which prevent him from flopping fuddenly, and makes 
him often overleap his mark When he leaps upon 
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his prey, lie makes a bound of 12 or 15 feet, falls a- 
bove it, feizes it with his fore-feet, tears the flefli with 
bis claws, and then devours it with his teeth. If he 
chanciS to mifs his leap, he will not, as the Hotten¬ 
tots unanimoufly affnred Mr Sparman, follow bis prey 
any larthtr ; but as though he were afhamed, turning 
round towards die place were he lay inatabulh, flowly, 
and flep by ftep, as it were, mealures the exadt length 
between the two points, in order to find how much too 
ihori of, or beyond, the mark he had taken his hap. 

One would fuppofe tr.at the roaring of the Lou 
would prove ferviceable to the other animals as being 
a warning for them to betake thetnfelves to flight ; but 
as when he roars, according to all report, he puts his 
mouth to the ground, fo that the found ts diflufed e- 
qually all over the place, without, as we have already 
mentioned, its being poffible to hear from what quarter 
it comes, the animals are intimidated and feared to fucli 
a degree, as to fly about backwards and forwards in the 
dark to every lide; in confequence of which, they 
often chance to run on to the very fpot from whence 
the found actually proceeds, and which they meant 
moll to avoid. 

Dr Sparman, in his account of the lion, detracts 
eonficerably from the charadter of courage and gene- 
rofity generally aferibed to that animal. “ It is not 
in magnanimity (fays he), as many will have it to be, 
but in an infidions and cowardly difpofition, blended 
whir a certain degree of pride, that the general cha¬ 
racter of the lion confifts ; though hunger mult natu¬ 
rally have the effedt of now and then infpiring fo ftrong 
and nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and 
co wage. Moreover, being accuftomed always itfelf to 
kill its own food, and that with the greateft eafe, as 
meeting with no refinance, and even frequently to 
devour it reeking and weltering in its blood, it can¬ 
not mu be e.ilily provoked, and acquire a greater turn 
for cruelty than for generofity : but, on the other hand, 
nor being accuflomed to meet with any icfiflance, it is 
no wonder that, when it does, it Ihould fometimes 
be faint-hearted and creft fallen. A yeoman, a man 
of veracity (Jacob Kok, of Zeekoe-river), related to 
me an adventure he had in thefe words;—One day 
walking over his lands with his loaded gun, he unex¬ 
pectedly met with a lion. Being an excellent fhot, 
Ke thought bimfelf pretty certain, in the petition he 
was in, of killing it, and therefore fired his piece. 
Unfortunately be did not recolledt, that the charge 
had been in it for fome time, and confequently was 
damp; fo that his p ; ece hung fire, and the ball falling 
fhort, entered the ground clofe to the lion. In confe¬ 
quence of this he was feized with a panic, and took 
directly to his feet; but being foon out of breath, and 
clofely purfued by the lion, he jumped up on a little 
heap of flones, and there made a hand, presenting the 
butt end of his gun to his adverfary, fully refolved to 
defend his life as well as he could to the uttnoh. My 
friend did not take upon him to determine, whether 
this pofition and manner of his intimidated the lion or 
not: it had, however, fuch an effedt upon the crea¬ 
ture that it likewife made a hand ; and what was hill 
more Angular, laid itfelf down at the diftance of a few 
paces from the heap of hones feemingly quite uncon¬ 
cerned. The fportfman, in the mean while, did not 
date to hir a hep from the fpot: befides, in his 
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flight, he had the misfortue to lofc his powder In.: 11. 
At length, after waiting a good half Lour, the lion 
1 oh up, and at fith went very flowly, and hep by 
hep, as if it had a mind to heal off; but as foon as Jt 
got to;: greater dihance, it began to bound away at a 
great rate.” 

Our author alfo relates the following occurrence, as 
ferving to lhow the cowardice and infidious dtipclition 
of the lion. “ An elderly Hotuntot in the fervice of 
a Chrihian, near the upper part of Sunday river on the 
Cambdebo lide, perceived a lion following him at a 
great diflar.ee for two houis together. Thence he 
naturally concluded, that die lion only waited for the 
appieach of darkntl's, in order to make him his prey : 
and in the mean time, could not expedt any other than 
to lerve tor this fierce animal’s frppcr, inaiumch as he 
had no other weapon of defence than a flick, and knew 
that he could not get home be I ore it was dark. But as 
he was well acquainted with the nature of the lion, 
and the manner of i.s feizing upon its prey, and at the 
fame time had leifure between whiles to ruminate on 
the ways and means in which it was molt Iiktiy that 
his exiltence would be put an end to, he at length hit 
on a method of laving his life. Fcr this purpofe, in- 
ftead of making the belt of his way home, he looked 
out for a kiipkrans (fo they generally call a rocky place 
level and plain at top, and having a perpendicular pre¬ 
cipice on one fide ol it), and fitting himfclf down on 
the edge of one of thefe precipices, he found to'his 
great joy, that the lion likew ile made 2 halt, and kept 
the fame diftance as before. As foon as it grew dark, 
the Hottentot Hiding a little forwards, let himiilf 
down below the upper edge of the precipice upon fome 
projecting pan or cleft of the rock, where he could 
juft keephimfelf from falling. But in order to cheat 
the lion ftill more, he fet his hat and cloak on the 
flick, making with it at the fame time a gentle motion 
juft over his head, and a little way from the edge of 
the mountain. This crafty expedient had the dtfired 
fuccefs. He did not flay long in that liiuation, before 
the lion came creeping foftly towards him hkeacat, 
and miftaking the lkin-,c]oak for the Hottentot hirn- 
felf, took his leap with fiich exadtnefs and precifion, as 
to fall headlong down the precipice, diredlly clofe to 
the fnare which had been fet up for him; when the 
Hottentot is faid, in his great joy, exnliingly to have 
called out t’katfi ! an inrerjedtion of very extenfive im¬ 
port and fignification.” 

This is not the only inftance of lions in Africa be¬ 
ing enfnared in the midft of their leap. In the out- 
houfes and wafte grounds about farms, where a lion 
has been upon the watch for fome animal and milled 
ir, or where they have other rcafons to expedt him, 
they fet up the figure of a man clofe up by the fide of 
fevcral loaded guns ; fo tli*at thefe difeharge ihem- 
felves into the body of the beaft at the very iuftant 
that he fprings or throws himfelf upon the dreffed 
figure. As this is done with fo much eafe and fuc¬ 
cefs, and as they hardly ever think it worth while in 
Africa to take lions alive, they feldom give themfelves 
the trouble of catching them by means of pit-falls. 

“ It is lingular (Dr Sparman remarks), that the 
lion, which, according to many, always kills his prey 
immediately if it belongs to the brute creation, is re¬ 
ported frequently, although provoked, to content him¬ 
felf 
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fclf with merely wounding the human fpecies; or at 
lead; to wait Come time before he gives the fatal blow 
to the unhappy victim he has got under him. In fe- 
veral places through which I palled, they mentioned 
to me by name a father and his two foils, who were 
faid to be flill living, and who being on foot near a 
river on their eflate in fearch of a lion, this latter had 
rallied ont upon them, and thrown one of them under 
ieet: the two others, however, had time enough to 
flioot the lion dead upon the fpot, which had lain al- 
moft acrofs the youth fo nearly and dearly related to 
them, without having done him any particular hurt. 
I myfelf faw, near the upper , part of Duyven-hoek- 
river, an elderly Hottentot, who at that time (his 
wounds being flill open) bore under one eye and un¬ 
derneath his cheek-bone the ghaftly marks of the bite 
of a lion, which did not think it worth bis while to give 
him any other chaftifement for having, together with 
his mailer whom I alfo knew) and feveral other Chrif- 
tiaiis, hunted him with great intrepidity, thoughwith- 
out fuccefs. The converfation ran every where in this 
part of the country upon one Bota, a ; farmer and captain 
in the militia, who had lain for fome time under a lion, 
and had received feveral bruifesTrom the beaft, having 
been at the fame time a good deal bitten by him in one 
arm, as a token to remember him by; but, upon the 
whole, had in a manner-had his life given him by this 
noble animal. The man was faid then to be living in 
the diftrifl of Artaquas-kloof. I do not rightly know 
how to account for this merciful difpofition towards 
mankind. Does it proceeed from the lion’s greater 
refpedt and veneration for man, as being equal to, or 
even a mightier tyrant than, himfelf among the a- 
iiitual creation ? or is it merely from the fame caprice 
which has fometimes induced him not only to fpare the 
lives of men or brine creatures who have been given 
up to him for prey, but even to carefs them, and treat 
them with the greatefl kindnefs ? Whims and freaks 
of this kind have perhaps in a great meafure acquired 
the lion the reputation it has for generofny ; but I 
cannot allow this fpecious name, facrcd only to virtue, 
to be lavilhed upon a wild beaft. Slaves, indeed, and 
wretches of fervile minds, are wont with this attribute 
to flatter their greatefl tyrants ; but with what fhow of 
reafon can this attribute be bellowed upon the tnoft 
powerful tyrant among quadrupeds, becaufe it does 
not exercife an equal degree of cruelty upon all occa¬ 
sions ? That the lion does not, like the wolf, tiger., 
and fome other beafts of prey, kill a great deal of 
game or cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds from 
this, that while he is employed in attacking one or two 
of them, the remainder fly farther than it accords 
with the natural indolence of this beafl to follow them. 
If this be called generofity, a cat may be flyled gene¬ 
rous with refpeet to the rat? ; as I -have feeti this crea¬ 
ture in the fields among a great number of the latter, 
where (lie could have made a great havock at once, 
feize on a Angle one only, and run off with it. The 
lion, and the cat, likewife very much refemble each o- 
tlier, in partly fleeping out, and partly palling away 
in a quiet inactive (late, a great part of their time, in 
which hunger does not urge them to go in quell of their 
prey.” 

The lion’s ftrengtb, as already obferved, is very 
great. Mr Spannan informs us, that “ this animal 


was once feen at the Cape to take an heifer in his Fells. 

mouth, and though the legs of this latter dragged on --* 

the ground, yet, -feemed to carry her off with the 
fame eafe as a cat does a rat. It likewife leaped over a 
broad dike with her, without the leaft difficulty. A 
buffalo perhaps would be too cumberfome for this beaft 
of prey, notwithftanding his ftrength, to feize, and 
- carry off'with him in the manner abovementioned. 

.Two yeomen, upon vvhofe veracity I can place fome 
confidence, gave me the following account relative to 
■ this matter. Being a hunting near Bolhiesman-river 
with feveral Hottentots, they perceived a lion drag¬ 
ging a buffalo from the plain to a neighbouring woody 
hill. They, however. Toon forced it to quit its prey, 
in order to make a prize of it themfelves ; and found 
that this wild beaft had had the fagacity to take out 
the buffalo’s large and unwieldy entrails in order to 
be able the eafier to make off with the flelhy and 
more eatable part of the carcafe. The lion’s ftrength, 
however, is faid not to be fufficient alone to get the 
better of fo large and ftrong an animal as the buffalo; 
but, in order to make it his prey, this fierce creature 
is obliged to have recourfe both to agility and ftrata-* 
gem ; infomuch, that Healing on the buffalo, it faf- 
tens with both its paws upon the noftrils and mouth 
of the beaft, and keeps fqueezing them clofe together, 
till at length the creature is ftrangled, wearied out, and 
dies. A certain colonift, according to report, had had 
an opportunity of feeing an attack of this kind ; and o- 
thers had reafon to conclude that fomethingof this na¬ 
ture had paffed, from feeing buffaloes, which had ef- 
caped from the clutches of -lions, and bore the marks 
of the claws of thefe animals about their mouth and 
nofe. They aliened, however, that the lion itfelf 
rilked its life in Inch attempts, efpecially if any other 
buffalo was at hand to refeue that which was attacked. 

It was faid, that a traveller once had an opportunity 
of feeing a female buffalo with her calf, defended by a 
river at her back, keep for a long time at bay five 
lions which had partly furrounded her; but did not, at 
leaft as long as the traveller looked on, dare to attack 
her. I have been informed, from very good authority, 
that on a plain to the eaft of Kromme-river, a lion 
had been gored and trampled to death by a herd of 
cattle ; having, urged probably by hunger, ventured 
to attack them in broad day-light.” This the reader 
will, perhaps, not fo much wonder at, when he is told, 
that in the day-time, and upon an open plain, 12 or 
16 dogs will eafily get the better of a large lion. Nor 
is there any necelfity, Dr Sparman fays, for the dogs 
with which the lion is to be hunted to be very large 
and trained up to the fport, as M. Buffon thinks they 
Ihonld be, the bufineis being perfe&ly well accom- 
pliflied with the common farm-houfe dogs. When 
thefe have got pretty near the lion, the latter, from a 
grearnefs of foul, does not offer to fly any farther, but 
fits himfelf down. The hounds then furround him, 
and ruffling on him all at once, are thus, with their 
united ftrength, able to tear in pieces, almoft in an in- 
ftanr, the ftrongeft of all wild beafts. It is faid, that 
he has feldom time to give more than two or three 
flight ftrokes with his paws (each of which ftrokes is 
inflant death) to an equal number of his affailants. 

M. de Buffon afferts alio, that the lion may be hunted 
on horfeback, but that the horfes as well as the dogs 

mult 
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FelJ«; nnift be trained to it. Dr Sparman, however, affures 

—-v • ,J us, that the colonidshunt the lion with common hunt¬ 
ing horfes. 

It is faid, that horfes in battle, or in other danger¬ 
ous enterprifes, fufter themfelves more willingly to be 
caparifoned by their riders than at other times. This 
circumdance Dr. Sparman likewife remarked in thefe 
animals on the above expeditions. “ Our horfes (fays 
he), the very fame as had feveral times, in the manner 
abovementioned, (hown their dil'quietude when the 
lion happened to be in the vicinity of them, and which 
were not in the lead; trained to the chafe, once exhi¬ 
bited a fpirit in the purfuit of two large lions, equal to 
that which they had ihown at other times in chafing 
the timid gazels ; though, in fad, hunting horfes 
feem to partake much more of their mailer’s pleafure 
in the chafe. I remember, in particular, at Agter 
B.runtjes Hoogte, I rode a horfe, which, by a tremu¬ 
lous found ilfuing from its died, cocking up its ears, 
and prancing and capering, difeovered, inanunequi- 1 
vocal manner, its ardour for the chace, whenever it 
came in light of the larger kind of game. There have 
even been indances of hunting horfes, who, when the- 
hunter has jumped off their backs in order to difeharge 
his piece, but has miffed his mark, have, in their eager- 
nefs for the chace, not allowed him time fufEcient to 
mount again, but followed the game alone for hours 
together, dole at its very heels, in all its turnings and 
windings.” 

The chafe of the lion on horfeback is carried on at 
the Cape in the-following manner, as deferibed by 
Dr Sparman. 

“ It is only on- the plains that the hunters venture 
to go out on- horfeback in this chafe. If the lion 
keeps in forne coppice or wood, on a rifing ground, 
they endeavour to teize it with dogs till it comes out; 
they likewife prefer going together two or more in 
number, in order to be-able to allilt and refeue each 
other, in cafe the fird Ihot Ihould not.take place. When 
the lion fees the hunters at a great diltance it is uni- 
verfally allowed, that betakes tohisheelsas fad as ever 
he can, in order to get out of their fight; but if they 
chance to difeover him at a fraall didance flom them, 
he is then faid to walk offin a furly manner, but with¬ 
out putting himfelf in the lead hurry, as though he 
was above fliowing any fear, when he finds himfelf 
difeovered or hunted. He is therefore reported like¬ 
wife, when he finds himfelf pur fued with vigour, to be 
foon provoked to relidance, or at lead he difdains any 
longer to fly. Confequeiuly he (lackenishis pace, and 
a-t length only Hides (lowly off, flep by dep, all the 
■while eying his purlhers alkaunt; and finally makes a 
full flop, and turning round upon them, and at the 
fame time giving himfelf a lhake, roars with a Ihort 
and lharp tone, in order to Ihow his indignation, be¬ 
ing ready to feize on them, and tear them in pieces. 
This is nowprecifely the time for the hunters to be upon 
the fpor, or elfe to get as foon as poliible within a cer¬ 
tain didance of him, yet fo as at the fame time to keep 
a proper didance from each other ; and he that is near¬ 
ed, or is mod advantageoufly poded, and has the bell 
mark of that part of the lion’s body which contains 
his heart and lungs, mud be the fird to jump off his 
horfe, and fecuring the bridle by putting it round his 
^ arm, difeharge his piece ; then in an inffa.ni recover- 
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ing his feat, muff ride obliquely athwart his compa- Folk 
nions ; and, in fine, giving his horfe the reins, mud '—v—*•' 
trud entirely to the fpeed and fear of this latter, to 
convey him out of the reach of the fury of the wild 
bead, in cafe he has only wounded him, or has abfo- 
lutely miffed him. In either of thefe cafes, a fair op¬ 
portunity prefents itfelf for fume of the other hunters 
to jump off their horfes diredhly, as they may then take 
their aim and difeharge their pieces with greater cool- 
nefs and certainty. Should this (hot likewife mifs 
(which, however, feldom happens), the thirdfportfman 
rides after the lion, which at that indant is in purfuit 
of the fird or the fecond, and, fpringing off his horfe, 
fires his piece, as foon as he has got within a proper 
didance, and finds a diffidently convenient part of the 
animal prefent itfelf, efpecially obliquely from be¬ 
hind. If now the lion turns upon him too, the other 
hunters turn again, in order to come to his refeue 
with the charge which they loaded with on horfeback, 
while they were flying from the wild bead. No in- 
ffance has ever been known of any misfortune hap-' 
pening to the hunters in chafing the lion on horfeback. 

The African colonids, who are born in, or have had 
the courage to remove into the more remote parts of 
Africa, which are expofed to the. ravages of wild 
beads, are ir.odly good markfmen, and are far from 
wanting courage. The lion that has the boldnefs to 
feize on their cattle, which are the mod valuable part 
of their property, fometimes at their very doors, is as 
odious to them as he is dangerous and noxious. They 
confequently feek out thefe animals) and hunt them 
with the greated ardour and glee, with a view to ex- - 
terminate them.”" 

II. ThcTigris, orTiGE?.. The fize of this animal, Tig«.j 
according to Tome authors, is larger, and, according 
to others, fomewhat lefs, than the lion. M. de la 
Landemagon allures us, that he has feen a tiger in the 
Ead-Indies 15 feet long, including undoubtedly the * 
length of the tail, which, fnppoiing it to be four feet, 
makes the body of the tiger about 11 feel in length. 

The fkeleton preferved in the cabinet of the French 
king, indicates that the animal was about feven feet 
long from the point of the nnizzle-to the origin of iher 
tail ; but then it muff be confidered, that he was 
caught young, and lived all his days in confinement. . 

The head of the tiger is large and roundilh ; and the ,r. 
ears are ihort, at a great diffance from .each other. 

The-form of the body has a great refemblance to that 
of the panther. The fkin is of a darkifh yellow co¬ 
lour, ffriped with long black breaks'; the hair is Ihort, 
excepting on the (ides of the head, where it is about - 
four inches long. The point of the tail is black, and 
the red of it is interfperfed with black rings. His 
legs and claws refemble thofe of the lion, only the 
legs are much diorter in proportion to the fize of the -« 
animal. 

The tiger is more ferocious, erne], and favage than ■* 
the-lion. Although gorged with carnage, his third A 
for blood is not appeafed ; he feizes and tears in pieces - 
a new prey with equal fury and rapacity, the very mo¬ 
ment after devouring a former one ; he lays wade the 
country he inhabits ; he neither dreads the afpedt nor 
the weapons of men; puts to death whole troops of do- 
medic animals; and attacks young elephants, rhino¬ 
ceros’s., and fometimes even braves the lion himfelf. 

The 
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Felis. The tiger feetns to have no other infllnff, but a con- 
—v—' dant third after blood, a blind fury which knows 110 
bounds or didinffion, and which often dimulates him 
to devour his own young, and to tear the mother in 
pieces, for endeavouring to defend them. He lies in 
wait on the banks of rivers, &c. where the heat of 
the climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. 
Here he feizes his prey; or rather multiples his maf- 
ficres ; for he no fooner kills one animal, than he flies 
with equal fury upon the next, with no other view but 
to plunge in his head into their bodies and drink their 
blood. However, when he kills a large animal, as a 
horfe or a buffalo, he fometimes does not tear out the 
entrails on the fpot; but, to prevent any interruption, 
he drags them off to the wood, which he performs with 
incredible fwiftnefs. Thisis afufficient fpecimen of the 
drength of this rapacious animal. 

Neither force, reftraint, or violence, can tame t^je 
tiger. He is equally irritated with good as with bad 
treatment: he tears the hand which nonriflies him with 
equal fury, as that which adminifters blows : he roars 
and is enraged at the fight of every living creature. 
Almoft every natural hiftorian agrees in this horrible 
character. 

There is a fort of cruelty in their devallation, un¬ 
known to the generous lion ; as well as a poitroonry 
in theirffudden retreat on any difappoimment. “ I 
was informed (fays Mr Pennant) by very good autho¬ 
rity, that in the beginning of this century, fome gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies, being on a party of pleafure, under 
a {hade of trees, on the banks of a river in Bengal, ob- 
ferved a tiger preparing for its fatal fpring; one of the 
ladies, with amazing prefence of mind, laid hold of an 
umbrella, and furled it full in the animal’s face, which 
inftantly retired, and gave the company opportunity of 
removing from’fo terrible aneighbour. Another party 
had not the fame good fortune ; a tiger darted among 
them while they were at dinner, feized on one gentle¬ 
man, and carried him off, and lie never was more 
heard of.” The tiger attacks all forts of animals, even 
thejion ; and it has been known that both have peril¬ 
ed in their combats. There is in fome parts of India 
a popular notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger are 
in friendlbip, becaule they are often fuund near each 
other. But according to MrPennant,the faff is, that the 
rhinoceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in the mire ; 
and on that account frequents the banks of rivers : the 
tiger, to quench its raging thirfl, is met with in places 
contiguous to them. 

Pliny has been frequently taken to talk by the mo¬ 
derns, for calling the tiger annualtremend-a vsUchatls 
they ailow it great agility in is bounds, but deny it 
fwiftnefs in purfuit. Two travellers of authority, 
however, both cye-witneffes, confirm what Pliny fays : 
the one indeed only mentions in general its vaft fleet- 
rtefs ; the other faw a trial between one and a fwift 
horfe, whofe rider efcapcd merely by getting in time 
atnidff a circle of armed men. The chafe of this ani¬ 
mal was a favorite diverfion with the great Carn-hi, 
• rrasth, the Chinefe monarch, in whofe company Mr Bell *, 
v0l.ii.p 9r. that faithful traveller, and the Pere Gerbilion, faw 
tbefe proofs of the tiger’s fpeed. 

The tiger, according to Mr Pennant, is peculiar to 
Afta ; and is found as far north as China ard Chinefe 
Tartary, and about lake Aral and the Altaic moun- 
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tains. It inhabits mount Ararat and Hyrcania, of old Felis. 

famous for its wild beads ; but the greated numbers, ’- 

the larged, and the mod cruel, are met with in India 
and its illands. In Sumatra, the natives are fo infatu¬ 
ated that they feldom kill them, having a notion, that 
they are animated the fouls of their ancedors. 

The tiger has always been a more rare animal than 
the lion; and yet brings forth an equal number of 
young, namely, four or five at a litter. The femaie is 
furious at all times ; but when her young are attempted 
to be taken from her, her rage is redoubled : file braves 
every danger; file purlues the ravilhers, whoare oblig¬ 
ed, when hard preffed, to drop one of the young in or¬ 
der to retard her motion ; file ftops, takes it up, and 
carries it into fomefecret part of the forefl ; but in- 
dantly returns and purfues the hunters into their vil¬ 
lages or boats. 

The tiger moves the {kin of his face, grinds his teeth, 
and roars, like a lion ; but the found of his voice is 
different. 

III. The Pardus, or Panther. —It it is about the Panther, 
fize of a large dog, and has a great refemblance to a 
domedic cat. The tongue is rough, and remarkably 
red; the teeth are flrong and lharp ; the Ikin is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, being of a yellow colour, variegated 
with roundilh black {pots, and the hair is fliort. It has 
a cruel arid ferocious afpeff ; his motions are brilk and 
lively : his cry refembles thegrowhof an enraged dog, 
but is moredrong and rough. 

The panther inhabits Africa, from Barbary to the 
remoted parts of Guinea. This fpecies is next in fize 
to the tiger; next to it in cruelty, and in its general 
enmity to the animal creation ; it is to Africa what the 
former is to Ada, with this alleviation, that it prefers 
the fielh of brutes to that of mankind; but when pref¬ 
fed with hunger, attacks every living creature Without 
didinffion. Its manner of taking its prey is the fame 
with that of the tiger, always by furprife, either lurk¬ 
ing in thickets or creeping on its belly till it comes 
within reach : it will alfo climb up trees in purfuit of 
monkies and leffer animals ; fo that nothing is fecure 
from its attacks. He is not fo perfectly ungovernable 
as the tiger: but, notwithftanding all attempts to ren¬ 
der him obedient and traffable, he may rather be faid 
to be fubdued than tamed ; for he never entirely lofes 
his natural ferocity. Accordingly, when kept with a 
view to the hunting of bucks, goats, or other animals, 
great care is neceflary in training him, and dill greater 
in conduffing him. When leading out to the field, 
they put him in a cage and carry him in a cart. When 
the game is fprung, they open the door of the cage; he 
itidamly fprings towards the animal, often feizes him 
in a few bounds, throws him to the ground, and ftran- 
gles him. But, if he happensjo mifs his aim. he be¬ 
comes mad with rage, and fomenmes falls upon his rnaf- 
ter, who, in order to prevent accidents of this kind, 
generally carries along with him pieces of fielh, or per¬ 
haps a lamb or a kit), which be throws to him in order 
to appeafe his fury. 

The ancients were well acquainted with tbefe ani¬ 
mals. Thefe, and the leopards, were the Varta awd 
Pardi of the old writers : one ihotdd think that the 
Romans would have exhaudeel the defarts of Africa 
by the numbers they drew from thence for their public 
{hows. -Scaurus exhibited at one time 150 panthers ; 

Pompey 
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Fetls. Pompey the Great, 410 ; Aagnftus, 420. Probably 

-—' they thinned the coafts of Mauritania of thefe animals, 

but they /till fwarm in the fouthern parts of Guinea.— 
Opptan defcribes two fpecies of panthers, a large fpe- 
cies and a fmall one ; the firlt of which has a ihorter 
tail than the leffer, and stay pofllbly be this kind.— 
An animal of this fpecies is found in Buckharia, called 
there Babri it isfevenfeet long, very deftrudlive to hor- 
fes, and even camels; the lkin is fine,and valued in Ruffia 
at 1 1 . Srerling.—In China there is a moll remarkable 
kind, called there Louchu , wliofe fkins fell at 6 1 . Ster¬ 
ling a-piece. It mull here alfo be obferved, that there 
are in the furriers ihops in London, fkins in molt re¬ 
folds refembling thofe of the panther ; which, they 
affure us, come from the Spaniih fettlements in the 
Weft-Indies : Thefe fkins equal thofe of the old con¬ 
tinent in beauty and ftze. 

Though M. Buffon dentes the panther to be an in¬ 
habitant of America, yet Mr Pennant is of opinion 
that the fame, or a variety at leail, inhabits that coun¬ 
try. r. The figure of the fpecies defcribed by Faber, 
(Hifl. An. Nov. Hifp. p. 493) under thenameof 77 gw 
Mexicana, agrees exadtly with that of the panther, as 
does alfo the defcription in general. 2, Every other ani¬ 
mal of this genus, which has yet been difcovered in 
America, is far inferior in fize and ftrength to this; 
whofe common height, Faber fays, is four or five feet, 
and whofe prey is wild cattle, horfes, &c. M. Con- 
damine, and La Pere Cajetau Cattaueo, fpeak of the 
tigers (i. e. the panthers) of America, as equal and 
even fuperior in fize to thofe of Africa, and the colour 
as bright as gold ; and Ulloa defcribes them as big as 
little horfes. 3. Notwithftanding the venders of furs 
are not entirely to be relied on as to the countries their 
goods come from, yet the general opinion of Lhe whole 
trade, that thefe lkins were the produdt of Spanhli A- 
merica, is a further proof of their being common to 
both continents. 

Once IV. The Uncia, or Once, is lefs than the panther ; 
the tail is longer ; the hair is likewife longer, and of 
a whitilh grey colour. The once is eafily tamed ; and 
is employed in hunting in feveral parts of Afia, where 
dogs are very fcarce. He has not the delicate fcent 
of a dog ; does not trace other animals by the fmell; 
neither can he run them down in a fair chace ; but lies 
in wait for their approach, and then darts upon them 
unawares. He leaps fo nimbly, that he eafily clears a 
ditch or a wall feveral feet high ; befides, he often 
climbs trees, waits till fome animal paffes, and inftant- 
ly leaps upon them. This method of catching their 
prey, is pradtifed by the panther and leopard, as well as 
by the once.—The once inhabits Barbary, Perfia, Hyr- 
cania, and China ; from which lafl place the fkins are 
brought into Ruffia, and fold for 20s. a piece. It is 
an animal of a more gentle and mild nature than moil; 
of the preceding. It is, like the next fpecies, ufed for 
the chace of antelopes, and even hares; but, infteadof 
being conveyed in a waggon, is carried on the crupper 
on horfeback. It is under as much command as a fet- 
ting-dog; returns at the leaf! call, and jumps up behind 
its mafter. This animal is fuppofed to be the leffer 
panther of Oppian, and the pantheraof Pliny. 

Leopard. V. The Leopardus, or Leopard, differs from the 
panther and the once, in the beauty of his colour, 
which is a lively yellow, with fmaller fpots than thofe 
Vol. VII. 


of the two latter, and difpofed in groups. He is lar- Fells, 
ger than the once, and lefs than the panther. He in- 
habits Senegal and Guinea ; and fpares neither man 
norbeaft. When beafts of chace fail, the leopards 
defetnd from the internal parts of Africa in crowds, 
and make great havock among the numerous herds 
that cover the rich meadows of the lower Guinea. It 
tears its prey to pieces with both claws and teeth ; 
but is always thin, though perpetually devouring.— 

The panther is its enemy, and deftroys numbers of 
them. The negreffes make collars of their teeth, and 
attribute to them certain virtues. The negroes take 
thefe animals in pit-falls, covered at the top with flight 
hurdles, on which is placed fome flefli as a bait. They 
make a banquet of their flefh, which is find to be as 
white as veal, and very well tailed. Leopards fkins 
are often brought to Europe, and reckoned very valua¬ 
ble. In Alia thefe animals are found in the moun¬ 
tains of Caucafus, from Perfia to India ; and alfo in 
China, where they are called Poupi. By the Buchanan, 
traders, who often bring their (kins to Ruflia, they are 
ftyled Bars. The leopard inhabits alfo Arabia, where 
it is called Nemr. We are informed by Mr Forikfl, 
that in that country, as well as in Egypt, it will do 1.0 
harm to man unlefs provoked ; but will enter houfts by 
night, and deftroy the cats. 

VI. The Onca , or American Tiger, (the Jaguar Jaguar, 
of BufFon), is of a bright tawny colour; the top of the 

back marked with long ftripes of black ; the Tides 
with rows of irregular oblong fpots j open in the mid¬ 
dle, which is of the ground-colour of the hair : the 
thighs and legs are marked with full fpots of black, 
the breaft and belly whitifh : the tail not fo long as 
the body. This fpecies, which grows to the fize of a 
wolf, and even larger, inhabits the hotteft parts of 
South-Amcrica, from the ifthmus of Darien to Bue¬ 
nos Ayres. It is fierce, and deftrudlive to man and 
beaft. Like the tiger, it plunges its head into the 
body of its prey, and fucks out the blood before it de¬ 
vours it. It makes a great noife in the night, like 
the howling of a hungry dog ; and is a very cowardly 
animal. It is eafily put to flight, either by the Ihep- 
herds dogs, or by a lighted torch, being very fearful 
of fire. It lies in ambulh near the fides of rivers ; and 
there is fomerimes feen a lingular combat between this 
animal and the crocodile. When the jaguar conies to 
drink, the crocodile, ready to furprife any animal that 
approaches, raifes its head out of the water ; upon 
which the former inftantly flrikes its claws into the 
eyes of this dreadful reptile, the only penetrable part, 
who immediately dives under the water, pulling his 
enemy along with it, where they commonly both pe- 
rilh. 

VII. The Pardal'ts, Mexican panther, or the Oce- Oce j ot , 
iot of Buffon, has its head, back, upper part of the 
rump, and tail, of a bright tawny ; a black ftripe ex¬ 
tending along the top of the back, from head to tail; 

and from the noftrils to the corners of the eyes, there 
alfo runs a ftripe of black ; the fides are whitilh, mark* 
ed lengthways with long ftripes of black, hollow and 
tawny in the middle, in which are fprinkled fome fmall 
black fpots ; the legs are whitilh, varied with fmall 
black fpots ; and the tail is alfo varied with fmall fpots 
near its bafe, and larger near the end, which is black. 

It is above four times the fize of a large cat, and 
B b ftrongly 
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Fells, ftrongly made. It inhabits Mexico, the neighbour- 
' hood of Carthagena, and Brafil. It lives in the moun¬ 
tains ; and is very voracious, but fearful of mankind ; 
preying on young calves, and different forts of game. 
It lurks amidtt the leaves of trees ; and fomctimes will 
extend itfelf along the boughs as if dead, till the 
monkies, tempted by their natural curiofity, approach¬ 
ing to examine it, become its prey. 

Hunting VIII. The Jubata, or Hunting Leopard, ( Cue - 

Leopard, fard Buff.) is of the lize of a large grehound, of a long 
make, with a narrow cheft and long legs. The colour 
of the body is a light tawny brown marked with num¬ 
bers of fmali round black fpots j the neck is Ihaggy, 
and the tail is longer than the body. It inhabits In¬ 
dia ; where it is tamed, and trained for the chace of 
antelopes. For this purpofe it is carried in a fmall 
kind of waggon, chained and hoodwinked, till it ap¬ 
proaches the herd : when firft unchained, it dees not 
immediately make its attempt, but winds along the 
ground, flopping and concealing itfelf till it gets a pro¬ 
per advantage, and then darts on the animals with fnr- 
prifing fwiftnefs. It overtakes them by the rapidity 
of its bounds ; but if it does not fucceed in its firft ef¬ 
forts, conlifting of five or fix amazing leaps, it miffes 
its prey : lofing its breath, and finding itfelf unequal 
in fpeed, it ftands ftill, gives up the point for that time, 
and readily returns to its matter. This fpecies is cal¬ 
led in India, Cbittah. It is ufed for the taking of jack¬ 
als, as well as other animals. 

Black Ti- IX. The Difcolor, or Black Tiger, {CoitguarNoir, 

ger. Buff.), is covered with Ihort very gloffv hairs of a 
dulky colour ; the throat, belly, and infide of the legs, 
white. It grows to the fize of a heifer of a year old, 
and has vaft ftrength in its limbs. It inhabits Brafil 
and Guiana ; and is a crueland fierce beaft, but happily 
is a fcarce fpecies. 

Puma. X. The Concolor, or Puma (Couguar , Buff.) has a 
very fmall head, ears a little pointed, and eyes large. 
The back, neck, rump, fides, are of pale brownilh red, 
mixed with dulky hairs ; the bread, belly, and infide 
of the legs, cinereous. The tail is dulky and ferrugi¬ 
nous, the tip black ; and the teeth are of a vaft fize. 
It is long bodied, and high on its legs ; the length 
from nofe to tail five feet three inches, of the tail two 
feet eight. This animal inhabits the continent of A- 
jnerica, from Canada to Brafil : in South America is 
called Puma , and by Europeans miftaken for the lion. 
It is the fcourge of the colonies of the hotter parts of 
America, being fierce and ravenous to the higheft de¬ 
gree. It fwims over the broad rivers ; attacks the cattle 
in the very inclofures ; and whenpreffed with hunger; 
fpares not even mankind. In North America their 
fury fecms to be fubdued by the rigor of the climate; 
and the fmalleft cur, in company with its matter, 
makes them feek for fecurity, by running up trees: 
but then they arc equally deftruCtive to domeltic ani¬ 
mals, and are the greateft nuifance the planter has ; 
when they lay in wait for the moofe, or other deer, 
they lie clofe on the branch of fome tree till the ani¬ 
mal palfes beneath, when they drop upon and foon de- 
ftroy them. They alfo make wolves their prey : In 
the Mufeum of the Royal Society, there is the fkin of 
one which was killed juft as it had pulled down a 
wolf. When it has fatisfied itfelf with eating, it care¬ 
fully conceals the reft of the carcafe, covering it with 


leaves; if any other touches the relics, it never comes Fells. 

near them again. It fometimes purs like a cat, and at '- 

other times makes a great howling. The fur is foft, 
and of fome value among the Indians, who cover them- 
felves with it during winter; and who alfo eat the 
flelh, which is faid to be as good and as white as veal. 

XI. The Ttgr'ma, orMARGAY of Buffon, is about Margay. 
the fize of a common cat. The upper part of the 

head, the neck, back, fides, fhoulders, and thighs, are 
of a bright tawny-colour : the face is ftriped down¬ 
wards with black : the Ihonlders and body are marked 
with ftripes and oblong large black fpots ; the legs 
with fmall fpots ; the thighs are whitifh, fported with 
black : The tail is very long, marked with black, 
tawny and grey. It inhabits South America, where 
it lives on the feathered game and on poultry. It is 
unrameable. It makes a noife like the common cat; 
lives much in trees ; is-very aftive, and goes by bounds 
or leaps. It brings forth in all feafons of the year, 
in hollow trees, and has two at a time. 

XII. Th zCapcnfis, Cape-Tiger, or Tig er-c at of Tiger-cat. 
the Cape, is the Nfujfi of Labar, who was the firft who 
noticed this fpecies, which he deferibes as “of the 

fize of a dog, with a coat as much ftriped and varied 
as that of a tiger. Its appearance befpeaks cruelty, 
and its eyes fiercenefs; but it is cowardly, and gets 
its prey only by cunning and infidions arts.” All 
thefe characters are perfectly applicable to the Cape 
cat; and it feems the animal is found in all parts of 
Africa, from Congo to the Cape of Good Hope, in 
an extent of country of about eleven degrees of lati¬ 
tude. Kolben alfo fpeaks of a tiger bulh-cat, which 
he deferibes as the largeft of all the wild-cats of the 
Cape countries, and as fpotted fomething like a tiger. 

A fkin of this animal was feen by Mr Pennant in a 
furrier’s fhop in London, who thought it came from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; from this fkin Mr Pennant 
gave the firft defeription which could be of any utility 
to a natural hiftorian. All the other authors mention 
this animal in a vague manner. When Dr Forfter 
touched the fecond time at the Cape of Good Hope 
in the year 1775, an animal of this fpecies was offered 
him to purchafe ; but he refufed buying it becaufe it 
had a broken leg, which made him apprehenfive of 
lofing it by death during the paffage from, the Cape 
to London. It was very gentle and tame. It was 
brought in a bafket to his apartment, where he kept 
it above 24 hours ; which gave him the opportunity of 
deferibing it more accurately than had hitherto been 
done, and of obferving its manners and eepnomy. 

Thefe he found to be perfectly analogous to thofe of 
our domeftic cats. It ate frelhraw meat, and was ve¬ 
ry much attached to its feeders and benefactors : tho’ 
it had broke the fore leg by accident, it nevertheless 
was very eafy. After it had been feveral times fed 
by our author, it foon followed him like a tame fa¬ 
vourite cat. It liked to be ftroked and carefled ; it 
rubbed its head and back always againft the perfon’s 
cloaths who fed it, and defired to be made much of. 

It purred as our domeftic cats do when they are plea- 
fed. "It had been taken when quite young in the 
woods, and was not above eight or nine months old ; 
but had already very nearly, if not quite, attained its 
full growth. The Dodor was told, that the tiger- 
cats live in mountainous and woody traCls; and that 

In 
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Felis. in their wild Hate they are very great deftroyers of 

-' hares, rabbits, yerbuas, young antelopes, lambkins, 

and of all the feathered tribe. A very particular tech¬ 
nical defcripcion of this fpecies is given in the Phil. 
Tranf. voi. lxxi. p. 4. with a figure, which the reader 
will fee copied among other fpecies in our plates. 

Cat, XIII. The Ca/uj, or Cat. 

1. The finis, or wild cat, is three or four times as 
large as the houfe cat ; the head larger, aud the face 
flatter. The teeth and claws are tremendous : its muf- 
• eles very ftrong, as being formed for rapine : the tail is 
of a moderate length, but very thick, marked with al¬ 
ternate bars of black and white, the end always black : 
the hips and hind part of the lower joints of the leg are 
black : the fur is very foft and fine. The general 
colour of thefe animals is of a yellowilh white, mixed 
with a deep grey : thefe colours, though they appear 
at firft fight confufedly blended together, yet on a dole 
infpedtion will be found to be difpofed like the flreaks 
on the fkin of the tiger, pointing from the back down¬ 
wards, rtfing from a black lift that runs from the head 
along the middle of the back to the tail. 

This animal, may be called the Britijb tiger. It 
is the fierceft and molt deftrudtive beaft they have ; 
making dreadful havock among poultry, lambs, and 
kids. It inhabits the moll mountainous and woody 
parts of Britain, living moftly in trees, and feed¬ 
ing only by night. It multiplies as fall as our com¬ 
mon cats ; and often the females of the latter will quit 
their domefticmates, and return home pregnant by the 
former. 

They are taken either in traps or by Ihooting : 
in the latter cafe, it is very dangerous only to wound 
them : for they will attack the perfon who injured 
them, and have ftrength enough to be no defpicable 
enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckoned among the 
bcafts of chace ; as appears by the charter of Ri¬ 
chard II. to the abbot of Peterborough, giving him 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. The ufe of 
the fur was in lining of robes : but it was efteemednot 
of the mod luxurious kind ; for it was ordained, “ that 
no abbefs or nun Ihould ufe more coftly apparel than 
fuch as is made of lamb’s or cat’s Ikitts.” In much ear¬ 
lier times it was alfo the objedb of the fportfman’s di- 
verfion. 

This animal is the ftock or origin of the domeftic 
cat in all its varieties.—It inhabits the woods of moft 
parts of Europe, but none are found in the vaft woods 
of Ruflia or Siberia. It dwells with the common lynx 
in all the wooded parts of the mountains of Caucafus 
and their neighbourhood ; and is moft deftrudlive to 
lambs, kids, fawns, and to all forts of feathered game. 

2. The do?neJHcus, or tame cat, is fo well known, that 
it requires no defcription. It is an ufeful, but deceitful 
domeftic. Although when young they are playful and 
gay, they poflefs at the fame time an innate malice and 
perverfe difpofition, which increafes as they grow up, 
and which education learns them to conceal, but never 
to fubdue. Conftantly bent upon theft and rapine, 
though in a domeftic ftate, they are full of cunning 
and diflimulation ; they conceal all their defigns ; 
feize every opportunity of doing mifchief, and then fly 
from punifbment. They eafily take on the habits of 
fociety, but never its manners ; for they have only the 
appearance of friendfiiip and attachment. This dilin- 


gcnuity of charafter is betrayed by the obliquity of Fdi 
their movements and the ambiguity of their looks. 

In a word, the cat is totally deftitute of friendibip ; he 
thinks and a< 5 ls for himfelf alone. He loves eale, 
fearcbes for the fofteft and warmeft places to re pole 
himfelf. The cat is likewife extremely amorous j and, 
which is very Angular, the female is more ardent than 
the male : lire not only invites, but fearcbes after and 
calls upon him to fatisfy the fury of her defires ; and, 
if the male difdains or flies from her. Hie purfnes, bites, 
and in a manner compels him. This heat ofpaflion in the 
females lafts but nine or ten days, and happens twice 
in the year, namely, in the fpring and autumn ; how¬ 
ever, in Tome it happens thrice or four times in the year. 

The female goes with young jy or 58 days, and ge¬ 
nerally produces four or five at a litter. As the male 
has an inclination to dellroy the young, the female 
takes care to conceal them from him ; and, when Ihe 
is apprehenfive of a difeovery, flie takes them up in her 
mouth one by one, and hides them in holes or inaccel- 
fible places. When file has nurfed a few weeks, Ihe 
brings them mice, fmall birds, &c. in order to learn 
them to eat flelh. But it is worth notice, that thefe 
careful and tender mothers fometimes become unnatu¬ 
rally cruel, and devour their own offspring. 

The cat is incapable of reftraint, and confequently 
of being educated to any extent. However, we are 
told, that the Greeks in the ifland of Cyprus trained 
this animal to catch and devour ferpeiits, with which 
that ifland was greatly infefted. This, however, was 
not the effedl of obedience, but of a general tafie for 
flaughter ; for he delights in watching, attacking, and 
deftroying all kinds of weak animals indifferently. He 
has no delicacy of feent, like the dog ; he hunts only 
by the eye ; neither does he properly purfue ; he only 
lies in wait, and attacks animals by furprife ; and after 
he has caught them, he fports with and torments them 
a long time, and at laft kills them (when his belly is 
full), purely to gratify his fanguinary appetite. 

The eye of the cat differs greatly from that of moft 
other animals. The pupil is capable of a great degree 
of contradlion and dilatation. It is narrow and contrac¬ 
ted like a line during the day, round and wide in the 
dark. It is from this conformation of the eye that the 
catfeesbeftin the niglu, which gives him a great ad¬ 
vantage in difeovering and feizing his prey. 

Although cats live in lioufes, they can hardly be 
called domeftic animals; they may rather befaid to en¬ 
joy full liberty; for they never aft but according to 
their own inclination. Befides, the greateft part of 
them are half wild ; they do not know their mailers ; 
and frequent only the barns, out-houfes, &c. unlefs 
when preffed with hunger. 

Cars have a natural antipathy at water and cold. 

They likewife hate bad fmells k but they have an af- 
feftion for certain aromatic fmclls, and are tranfported 
with the root of the valerian. 

Cats take about 18 months before they come to their 
full growth ; but they are capable of propagation in 
12 months, and retain this faculty all their life, which 
generally extends tonine or ten years. They eat flowly, 
and ard peculiarly fond of filb. They drink frequently ; 
their fleepis light ; and they often affumc the appear¬ 
ance of (leeping, when in reality they are meditating 
mifchief. They walk foftly, and without making any 
B b 2 noile 
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noife. As their hair is always dry, it ealTly gives out 
^ ^ an cleclricT fire, which becomes v.ii.le when rubbed 

acrofs i" the dark. Their eyes likewifefparkle in the 
dark like diamonds.—The cat, when pleafed, purrs, 
and moves its tail : when angry, it fpirs, hides, and 
flrikcs with its foot. It wafnes its face with its fore¬ 
foot (Linnaeus fays at the approach of a ftorm) : it al¬ 
ways lights on its feet : it is even proverbially tenaci¬ 
ous of life. 

Our anceftors feetn to have had a high fenfe of the 
utility of this animal. That excellent prince Hoel dda, 
or Howel the Good, did not think it beneath him 
* Lege (amonghis laws relating to the prices, &c. of animals*), 

Walliea, to include that of the cat j and to deferibe the qualities 
p. 247 i 248. it ought to have. The price of a kitten before it could 
fee was to be a penny ; till it caught a nioufe, two¬ 
pence ; when it commenced rooufer, four pence. It 
was required befides, that it fhould be pertedl in its 
fenfes of hearing and feeing, be a good mother, have 
the claws whole, and be a good nurfe : but if it failed 
in any of tbefe qualities, the feller was to forfeit to the 
buyer the third part of its value. If any one dole or 
killed the cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he 
was to forfeit a milch-ewe, its fleece and lamb ; or as 
much wheat as, when poured on a cat fufpended by its 
tail (the head touching the floor), would form a heap, 
high enough to cover the tip of the former. This laft 
quotation is not only curious, as being an evidence of 
the fimplicity of ancient manners, but it alrnofl proves 
to a demonftration, that cats are not aborigines of Bri¬ 
tain, or known to the earlieft inhabitants. The large 
prices fet on them (if we confider the high value of 
•{• Anne 948: fp ec ‘ e at that time +)> and the great care taken of the 
improvement and breed of an animal that multiplies fo 
fall, are almoft certain proofs of their being little 
known at that period. 

b, The Angor-ifis, or cat of Angora, with hair of 
a filvery whitenefs and filky texture, and very long, 
efpecially about the neck, where it forms a fine ruff. It 
is a large variety ; found about Angora, the fame coun¬ 
try which produces the fine-haired goat. It degerates 
after the firft generation in our climate. A variety of 
this kind is found in China with pendent ears, of which 
the Chinefe are very fond, and ornament their necks 
with filver collars, They are cruel enemies to rats, 
and fuppofed to be the domeitic animals with the Chi- 
nefe call fumxi. 

c, The Hifpanicus, or tortoife-fhell cat, has the hair 
varied with black, white, and orange. 

d, The Casruleus, or blue cat, a variety of a dun 
colour, or greyilh black. It is much cultivated in Si¬ 
beria on account of its fine fur : but was brought there, 
as well as the other domefiic kinds, by the Ruffians. 

e, The Ruber, or wild red cat of Kolben, has a 
ftreak of bright red runuingalong theridge of theback 
to the tail, and lofing itfelf in the grey and white on 
the fides. The fkitis are faid to give eafe in the gout, 
and are much valued on that account at the Cape. 

XIV. The Manul, with the tail longer than that 
Manu • [j, c domefiic cat, befet thickly with hair, and of an 
equal thicknefs ill all parts ; encircled with ten black 
rings, the three next to the tip almofi touching one 
another, the refi more remote. It is about the fizeof 
a fox. The limbs are very robuft; in which, and in 
colour, this animal greatly refembles alynx, afterwards 


deferibed. It inhabits all the middle part of northern Feli». 
Afia, from the Yaik, or Ural as it is now called, to the '- —v— 
very Amur. It loves open, woorilefs, and rocky coun¬ 
tries, and preys on the lefl'er quadrupeds. 

XV. The Lynx is about 2f feet long and 15 inches Lynx, 
high. He has a great refemblance to the common cat; 

bin his ears are longer, and his tail is much fhorter : 
his hair is ftreaked with yellow, white, and black co¬ 
lours. The lynx inhabits the vail forefts of the north 
of Europe, Alia, and America. His eyes are brillant, 
hisafpeft is foft, and his air is gay and fprightly. Like 
the cat, he covers his urine with earth ; he howls fome- 
thing like the wolf, and is heard at a confiderable di- 
ftance ; he does not run like the dog or wolf, but walks 
and leaps like a cat; he purfues his prey even to rhe 
tops of trees ; neither wild cats nor fquirrels can cfcape 
him ; he lies in wait for flags, goats, hares, &c. and 
darts fuddenly upon them ; he feizes them by the throat 
and flicks their blood, then opens the head and cats 
tbe brain ; after this, lie frequency leaves them, and 
goes in quell of frelli prey. The colour of his Ikin 
changes according to the feafon or the climate ; the 
winter furs are more beautiful than thofe offumrner. 

Thefe furs are valuable for their foftnefs and warmth : 
numbers are annually exported from North America, 
and the north of Europe and Alia ; the farther north 
and eall they are taken, the whiter they are, and the 
more diftindt the fpots. Of thefe the moll elegant 
kind is called irbys, whole Ikin fells on the fpot f@r one 
pound Sterling. The ancients * celebrated the great * pK m 
quicknefs of the lynx’sfight; and feigned that its viii. 8. 
urine was converted into a precious Hone. xxviii. 8; 

XVI. The Serval, has the upper part of the body seival. 
of a dulky colour, interfperfed with round black fpots ; 

the belly, and the orbits of the eye, are white. This 
animal, which is very fierce and untameable, inhabits 
the woods in the mountainous parts of India ; where it 
lives in trees, and breeds in them. It fcarcely ever 
defeends on the ground ; but leaps with great agility 
from tree to tree. It is called by the natives of Malabar 
the marapute , by the Portuguefe the ferval. 

XVII. The Chaus, or Cafpian Lynx, has a round Chausi 
head, a little more oblong than that of the common 

cat; Ihining reftlefs eye,, with a moll brilliant golden 
pupil : ears eredl, oval, and lined with white hairs, 
their outfide reddifh, their fummits tufted with black. 

The hairs are coarfer than thofe of the cat or common 
lynx, but lefs fo than thofe of the wolf. They are 
fhortefl on the head, but on the top of the back are 
above two inches long. The colour of the head and 
body isayellowilhbrown : the bread and belly of a bright 
brown nearly orange. The tail reaches only to the 
flexure of the leg ; is thick and cylindric ; of the fame 
colour with the back, tipped with black, and thrice 
obfeurely annulated with black near the end. In ge¬ 
neral appearance it has the form of the domefiic cat. 

Its length is 24. feet from the nofe to the bsfe of 
the tail : its tail little more than 11 inches: its. 
height before is 19 inches ; behind, 20. It is foroe-- 
times found larger, there being inflauees of its reach¬ 
ing the length 0/ 3 feet from the nofe to the 
tail. This animal, which has been but lately dis¬ 
covered, inhabits the reeds and woods in the marfhy 
parts that border on the weftern fides of the Cafpiani 
Sea, particularly about tke caille Kiilar on the river 
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Terek, and in the Perfian provinces of Ghilan and Ma- 
fenderail, and frequently about the mouth of the Kur, 
the ancient Cyrus.—In manners, voice, and food, it 
agrees with the wild cat. It conceals itl'elf in the day, 
and wanders over the flooded cracks in fearch of prey ; 
feeding on rats, mice, and birds, but feldom climbing 
trees. It is exceifively fierce, and never frequents the 
haunts of mankind. It is fo impatient of captivity, 
that one which was taken in a trap, and had a leg 
broken, refufed for many days the food placed by it ; 
but in its fury devoured the fra&ured limb, with pieces 
of the Hake it was fattened to, and broke all its teeth 
in the phrenfy of its rage. 

XVIII. The Caracal, Sivah Ghusii, or Perfian 
Lynx, with a lengthened face and fniall head; very long, 
Ilender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black hairs; 
eyes fmall: the upper part of the body is of a very 
pale reddilh brown j and the belly and breaft are whi- 
tiih: the limbs are Itrong and pretty long ; and the 
tail is about half the length of the body. Thefe ani¬ 
mals inhabit Perfia, India, and Barbary ; where they 
are often brought up tame, and ufed in the chace of 
letter quadrupeds, and the larger fort of birds, fuch as 
cranes, pelicans, peacocks, &c. which they furprife 
with great addrefs. When they leize their prey, they 
hold it faft with their mouth, and lie for a time mo- 
tionlefs on it. They are faid to attend the lion, and 
to feed on the remains of the prey which that animal 
leaves. They are fierce when provoked ; Dr Charleton 
fays, he faw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a moment, liotwithftanding the dog 
defended itfelf to the utmott.—The Arabian writers 
call it anak el ard; and fay, that it hunts like the pan¬ 
ther, jumps up at cranes as they fly, and covers its 
fteps when hunting. 

The Libyan Lynx is a variety withlhorc black tufts 
to the ears, which are white within, and of a lively red 
without; the tail white at the tip, annulated with four 
black rings, with black marks behind the fore legs. 
It is greatly inferior in fize to the former ; not larger 
than a common cat. It inhabits both Libya and Bar¬ 
bary. 

XIX. The Rufa, or Bay Lynx, with a Ihort tail, 
yellow irides, and upright {harp-pointed ears, tufted 
with long black hairs: the colour of the head, back, 
lides, and exterior parts of the legs, bright bay, ob- 
fcurely marked with duiky fpots : from beneath each 
eye certain long black ftripes, of an incurvated form, 
mark the cheeks ; which, with the upper and under 
lip, whole underftde of the body, and infides of the 
legs, are white: the upper part of the tail is barred 
with duiky ftrokes; and next the end, one of a deep 
black ; its tip and under fide are white. This animal, 
which is about twice the bignefs of a large cat, inha¬ 
bits the inner parts of the ftate of New-York. 

XX The Canadian Lynx, with pale yellow eyes, 
and eredt ears tufted with long black hair. The body 
is covered with foft and long fur, cinereous tinged with 
tawny, and marked with dufky fpots, more or lefs vi- 
fible in different fubjedts, dependent on the age or fea- 
fon in which the animal is killed: the legs are ttrong 
and thick ; the clawslarge. It is about three times the 
fize of a common cat; the tail is only four inches long, 
tipt with black. This fpecies inhabits the vail forells 
pf North- America. It is called in Canada It ohat-cgrvitr , 


or h loup-cervier, on account of its being fo dettrtidive Feh't 
to deer; which it drops on from the trees, like the II 
pinna, and fixing on the jugular vein, never quits its . _°* 

hold till the exhaufted animal falls through lofsof blood. 

The Englilh call it a wildcat. It is very deftruftive 
to their young pigs, poultry, and all kind of game. 

The ikins are in high etteem for the fofinefs and warm- 
nefs of the fur ; and great numbers are annually ex¬ 
ported into Europe. 

XXL The Mountain Lynx, or Cat-a-mountain, Cat-a- 
upright pointed ears, marked with two brown bars ; with mountain* 
the head and upper part of the body of a reddith brown, 
with long narrow llripcs of black ; the fules anti legs 
with fmall round fpots: the thin and throat are of a 
clear white; thebellyol a dull white. The length of 
the animal from nofe to tail, is two feet and an half; of 
the tail, eight inches. It inhabits North America; and 
is faid to be a gentle animal, and to grow very fat. 

FELL (Dr John), a very learned Englilh divine 
and biihop, entered aftudent at Cbrill-church, Oxford, 

1636. In 1648, he was ejected by the parliamentary 
vifitors, being then in holy orders: and trom that time 
till the reiteration lived at Oxford a retired and ftudious 
life. He was inftalled cannon of Chriil-church, July 
i66oj and the year following, dean of that church ; 
in which place he did great fervices to the college, and 
reformed feveral abufes. He was confecrated biihop of 
Oxford in 1675; and had leave to hold his dcanry in 
commendam, that he might continue his fervices to the 
college and univerfity. Hepubliihed feveral works and 
died in 1686. 

FELLING of Timber. —Many circumttances are 
well known and conftantly obferved in the felling of 
timber for building, which, though to a hafty obfer- 
ver they might appear trifling, yet prove, on experi¬ 
ence, to be of the atmoft confequence. One thing ob¬ 
ferved by M. deBuffon, which very greatly increafes, 
the folidity and ftrength of timber, is, that the trees 
intended to be felled for fervice fiiould firft be ftripped 
of their bark, and fuffered to Hand and die upon the 
fpot before the cutting. The fappy part or blea of 
the oak, becomes by this means as hard and firm as. 
the heart; and the real ttrength and denfity of the 
wood has been proved, by many experiments, to be 
greatly increafed by it» nor is this a practice of any 
detriment to the proprietor, fincethe remaining flumps 
of thefe trees fend np their young fhoots as vigo- 
ronfly as if they had been cut down in their natural 
condition. 

When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the firft 
thing to betaken care of is a fkilful dilbranching of 
fitch limbs as may endanger in its fall : many trees are 
uttterly fpoiled for want ef a previous care of this kind. 

In arms of timber that are very great, it is always ne- 
cdTary to chop or link in them clofe to the bole, and> 
then meeting it with down-right ftrokes, it will be 
fevered from the tree without fplitting. In felling the 
tree,take care always to cut it as clofe to the ground 
as poflible, unlefs it is intended to be grubbed up: and 
the doing that is of advantage both to. the timber and 
to the wood ; for timber is never fo much valued, if it 
be known to grow out of old flocks. 

FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Dfribuiive-Pro- 
portion, in arithmetic. See Arithmetic, n° 15. 

FE.LO de se, in law, a perfoiuhat lays deliberate¬ 

ly 
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Felon ly violent hands on himfelf, and is the occafion of his 
_ Felony, untimely death, whether by hanging, drowning, Hab- 
' v ’ bing, fhooting, or any other way. 

FELON, in law, a perfon guilty of felony. See 
Felony. 

FELONY, in the general acceptation of the law, 
comprifes every fpecies of crime, which occaftons at 
Sladji. common law the forfeiture of lands or goods. This 
Comment. moft frequently happens in thofe crimes for which a 
capital punilhment either is or was to be inflidled : for 
thofe felonies that are called clergyable, or to which the 
benefit of clergy extends, were anciently punifhed with 
death in all lay, or unlearned offenders ; though now, 
by the flatute-law, that punifhment is for the firH offence 
univerfally remitted. Treafon itfelf, fays Sir Edward 
Coke, was anciently comprifed under the name of fe- 
. lony : and in confirmation of this we may obferve, that 
the flattue of treafons, 25 Ed. III. c. 2. fpeaking of 
fome dubious crimes, diredts a reference to parlia¬ 
ment; that it may be.there adjudged, “ whether they 
be treafon or other felony.” All treafons, therefore, 
•flridtly fpeaking, are felonies; though all felonies are not 
•treafon. And to this alfo we may add, that all offen¬ 
ces, now capital, are in fome degree or other felony : 
but this is likewife the cafe with fome other offences, 
which are not punifhed with death ; as fuicide, where 
the party is already dead; homicide by chance-med¬ 
ley, or in felf-defence; and petit-larceny, or pilfering ; 
all which are (ftriffly fpeaking), felonies, as they fub- 
jedfc the committers of them to forfeitures. So that, 
upon the whole, the only adequate definition of felony 
feems to be that which is before laid down: viz. an 
offence which occaftons a total forfeiture of either lands 
or goods, or both, at the common law ; and to which 
capital or other punifhment may be fuperadded, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of guilt. 

To explain this matter a little farther: The word 
felony, oxfeIonia, is of undoubted feudal original, being 
frequently to be met with in the hooks of feuds, &c. 
but the derivation of it has much puzzled the juridical 
lexicographers, JJratasus, Calvinus, and the reft: fome 
deriving it from theGreek, <p»xoc, “ an impoflor or de¬ 
ceiver;” others from the Latin, fatlojefcUi, to counte¬ 
nance which they would have it csMtdjellonia. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, as his manner is, has given us a ftill flranger 
etymology ; that it is crimen animofelleo perp stratum, 
“ with a bitter or gallifli inclination.” But all of them 
agree in the defeription, that it is fuch a crime as works 
a forfeiture of all the offender’s lands or goods. And 
this gives great probability to Sir Henry Spelman’s 
Teutonic or German derivation of it: in which lan¬ 
guage indeed, as the word is clearly of feodal original, 
we ought rather to look for its fignification, than a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans. Fe-lon then, accord¬ 
ing to him, is derived from two northern words: 
fee, which fignifies (we well know) the fief, feud, 
or beneficiary eflate; and lon, which fignifies price or 
value. Felony is therefore the fame as pretiumfeudi, 
the confideration for which a man gives up his fief; as 
we fay in common fpeech, fuch an adt is as much as 
your life, or eflate is worth. In this fenfe it will 
clearly iignify the feodal forfeiture, or adt by which an 
eflate is forfeited, or efeheats, to the lord. 

To confirm this, we may obferve, that it is in this 
fenfe, of forfeiture to the lord, that the ftodal writers 


conftantly ufe it. For all thofe adts, whether of a cri- Feleny. 
minal nature or nor, which at this day are generally —v— 

forfeiture of copyhold eftates, are fly led felenia; in the 
feodal law : “ fcilicet, per quas feudum amittitur." As 
“ft domino refervire noluertt ;— ft per annum et diem 
ceffaverit in petenda inveflitura ;— ft dominum ejuravit, 
i. e. negavit fe a domino feudum habere ;— ft a dominoin 
jus eumvocante,ter citatus noncomparuerit-, ” —all thefe, 
with many others, are ftill caufes of forfeiture in our 
copyhold eflates, and were denominated felonies by the 
feodal confutations. So likewife injuries of a more 
fubllantialor criminal nature were denominated felonies^ 
that is, forfeitures : as affaulting or beating the lord ; 
vitiating his wife or daughter, “ft dominum cucurbi- 
taverit, i. e. cum uxore ejus concubuerit all thefe are 
efleemed felonies, and the latter is exprefsly fo deno¬ 
minated, “ ft fecerit feloniam, dominum forte cucurbi- 
tando. And as thefe contempts, or fmaller offences, 
were felonies or adts of forfeiture, of courfe greater 
crimes, as murder and robbery, fell under the fame de¬ 
nomination. On the other hand, the lord might be 
guilty of felony, or forfeit his feignory to the vaflal, by 
the fame adt as the vaffal would have forfeited his feud 
to the lord, “ft dominus commiffitfeloniam, per quam 
vafallus amitteret feudum ft earn commiferit in domi¬ 
num feudi proprietatem et'tam dominus perdere debet.” 

One infiance given of this fort of felony in the lord is 
beating the fervant of his vaffal, fo as that he lofes his 
fcrvice; which feems merely in the nature of a civil 
injury, fofar as it refpedts the vaffal. And all thefe felo¬ 
nies were to be determined, “per laudamentum five ju¬ 
dicium pariupifiiorumf in thelord’s court; as with us 
forfeitures of copyhold lands are prefentable by the ho¬ 
mage in the court-baron. 

Felony, and the adt of forfeiture to the lord, being 
thus fynonymous terms in the feodal law, we may eafi- 
ly trace the reafon why, upon the introdudtion of that 
law into England, thofe crimes which induced fuch 
forfeiture or efeheat of lands (and, by a fmall deflexion 
from the original fenfe, fuch as induced the forfeiture 
of goods alfo) were denominated felonies. Thus it was 
that fuicide, robbery, and rape, were felonies; that is, 
the confequence of fuch crimes was forfeiture; till by 
long ufe we began to fignify by the term of felony 
the adtual crime committed, and not the penal confe¬ 
quence. And upon this fyflem only can we account 
for the caufe, why treafon in ancient times was held 
to be a fpecies of felony ; viz. becaufe it induced a for¬ 
feiture. 

Hence it follows, that capital punilhment does by no 
means enter into the true idea and definition 0 (felony. 

Felony may be without inflidting capital punilhment, 
as in the cafes inftanced of felf-murder, txcufable ho¬ 
micide, and petit-larceny ; and it is poflible that capi¬ 
ta] punilhments may be inflidted, and yet the offence 
be no felony ; as in cafe of herefy by the common 
law, which, though capital, never worked any forfei¬ 
ture of lands or goods, an infeparable incident to felo¬ 
ny. And of the fame nature was the punifhment of 
Handing mute, without pleading to an indidhnent; 
which at the common law was capital, but without any 
forfeiture, therefore fuch Handing nuitewas no felony. 

In (horr, the true criterion of felony is forfeiture: for, 
as Sir Edwark Coke juHly obferves, in all felonies 
which are punifhable with death, the offender lofes all 
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his lands in fee-fimple, and alio !iis goods and chattels ; 
in fitch as are not pttnilhable, his goods and chattels 
only. 

The idea of felony is indeed fo generally connected 
with that of capital punilhmeat, that we find it hard 
to feparate them ; and to this ul'age the interpretations 
of the law do 110 .v conform. And therefore, if a ftutute 
makes any ne.v offence felony, the law implies that it 
fltall bepuniihed vvith. d“3th, viz. by hanging, as well 
as with a forfeiture : unlefs the offender prays the be¬ 
nefit of clergy ; which all felons are entitled once 
to have, unlefs the fame is exprelsly taken away by 
ftatute. 

Felonies by ftatnte are very numerous ; and as this 
work will not admit of a proper enumeration, we muff; 
refer to the Table of the quarto edition of the Statutes, 
where they are fet forth in alphabetical order. 

FELT, in commerce, a fort of fluff deriving all 
its conlilieiice merely from being fulled, or wrought 
with lees and fize, without either ipinning or wea¬ 
ving. 

Felt is made either of wool alone, or of wool and 
hair. Thofe of French make, 3f yards long, and i * 
broad, for cloaks, pay each 2 1. 14s. i?°d. on im¬ 
portation; and draw-back il. 12s. 3d. on exporting 
them again. 

FsLT-Spar , or Rhombic Quartz , the petuntfe of the 
Chinefe, a genus of filiceous earths, according to 
Cronftedt, refembling the jafper in moft refpeCts. Its 
German name is felt-fpar, from the word j eld, which 
fignifies afield, and likewife a compartment or regular 
furface. Hence, according to Mr Forffer, the word 
feld-fpar fignifies a fpar compofed of little compart¬ 
ments of rhombic or other figures. It ftfikes fire 
with fteel, and melts in a violent hear. M. Bayen, 
who analyfed it by acids, obtained a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of argillaceous and filiceous earths, a fmaller quan¬ 
tity of magnelia, and a ffill fmaller of calcareous earth 
and iron. It is found either fparry or cryflallized. 
The former fpecies has feveral varieties, x. White. 
2. Reddifh brown, occurring in the Swedilh and 0- 
ther granites. 3. Pale yellow. 4. Greenifh, refem¬ 
bling the fchorl or cockle fpar, but lefs fufible, and 
more irregular in the figure. The cryflallized kind is 
found in an iron mine in Weftmanland in Sweden, fel- 
dom in the form of veins, and ffill more rarely confti- 
tuting the fubffance of whole mountains, but general¬ 
ly mixed either with quartz or mica ; in which cafe it 
is called granite. When mixed with jafper, along 
with fome particles of quartz, cockle, and horn-blende, 
it is named porphyry. 

Another kind of this ffone, named by Mr. Bayen 
■white felt fpar, is found in the duchy of Lorrain. It 
is of an opaque white colour, fpotted on the outfide 
with ochre. It conlifts of fhining particles, which 
give it a fparry appearance : it is very hard, and 
Strikes fire with fteel, is afFeCted by acids ; and when 
analyfed by them, appears to contain one half ns 
weight of filiceous earth, the other being compofed of 
magnefia and iron. 

Analogous to the felt-fpar is that beautiful ffone 
named Labrador-flotte, lately brought to Europe. It 
was difeovered fome years ago by the Moravians, who 
have a colony among the Efquimaux, in the country 
2 


of Labrador in North America. It is foiled of a light 
or deep-grey colour, but for the moft part of a blackifli 
grey. When held in the light in various poiirions, it , 
diici'Vers a variety of colours, fuch as the blue of lapis 
lazuli, grafs-green, apple-green, pea-green, and fomc- 
times, but more feldom, a citron yellow. Sometimes 
it has a colour between that of a red copper and ion,- 
buck-grey ; at othertimes the colours are between grey 
and violet. For the moft part thefe colours are in 
fpots, but fometimes in ftripts on the fame piece. The 
ftones are found in pretty large angular pieces, appear 
foliated when broken, and the fragments of a rhom- 
boidal figure. Their fpecific gravity is about 2.795, 
and in other refpeCts they agree with the felt-fpar. 
Werner informs us, that he has feen a piece of felt- 
fpar at Gayer, which Ihowcd a great variety of co¬ 
lours, but very pale. 

Mr Kirwan obferves on the felt-fpar, in general, 
that it is found of many different colours, as white, 
yellow, red, brown, green, voilet, &c. fometimes 
cryflallized in rhombs, cubes, or parallelopipeds ; at 
other times without any regular figure. It breaks like 
fpar, but the texture is clofe though lamellar. The 
fpecific gravity, according to our author, is from 2.400 
to 2.600, but Mr Gerchard fays he found it as high 
as 3.5CO; in which cafe Mr Kirwan is of opinion 
that it was mixed with fome metallic particles. It is 
harder than the fluor fpars, but lefs fo than quartz. It 
alfo melts without addition more perfectly and eaftly 
than the floors, forming a whitifli glafs, which does 
not corrode the crucibles as that from fluor does. It is 
entirely diflolved without effervefcence by the micro- 
cofmic fait and by borax; but unites with difficulty 
to fixed alkalies. In its cryflallized ftate it decrepi¬ 
tates in the fire, but not otherwife. It is found in 
loole mafles, about two inches long at moft, without 
forming either veins or ftrata. It is alfo found mixed 
with fand or clay ; or it is fometimes found imbedded 
in other flones, as granite, &c. One hundred parts 
of the white fpar contain 67 of filiceous, 14 of argil¬ 
laceous, 11 of ponderous earth, and 8 of magnefia. 
According to Mr Kirwan, it is undoubtedly the Hone 
ufed by the Saxons, as petuntfa, in their porcelain 
manufactures. 

Cronfiedt, whofuppofes this ffone to be of the fame 
nature with jafper, ret ,arks that “ if the rhombic 
quartz and jafper were of the fame fpecies, that fort of 
porphyry which is made up of thefe two bodies ought 
only to be ranked with the jafpers, inftead of being 
placed with the faxa. It is obfervable, however, in 
old monuments, which have been long expofed to the 
air, that though porphyry had decayed in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to lofe its polilh, yet granite, though equally 
old, and compofed for the molt part of rhombic 
quartz, has preferved its luftre. This, however, does 
not contradict the poflibility of rhombic' quartz being 
the fame fubffance with the jafper: the calcareous 
fpar, for ialtance, being found to bear the weather,, 
and even fire, better than limeftone.” 

FELTRIA, (anc. geog.), a town on the borders 
of Rhaetia towards Italy. Now Felitri, in the terri¬ 
tory of Venice, on the Piava., E. Long. 12. 16. 
N. Lat. 46°. 

FELUCCA, in fca-affairs, a,little veflel armed with 

fix, 


Felt-fpar 
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Female fix oars, frequent in the Mediterranean; which has 
H mis peculiarity, that its helm may be applied either in 
1 ’ ^ n ' the head or ftern, as occafion requires. 

' FEMALE, (kjemina), a term peculiar to ani¬ 
mals, iignifying that fex which conceives and gene¬ 
rates its young withinitfelf. See Sex and Genera¬ 
tion. 

Female is alfo applied, figuratively, to things 
without life, from the refemblance they bear to the 
females cf animals. Thus we fay a 

FEMALE-Screw. See Screw. 

Female- Flower. See Femineus Flos. 

FEMALE-Plant. See Fenrinea Plant a. 

FEMME covert, in law, a married woman. See 
Coverture. 

Femme Sole, an unmarried woman, whofe debts, 
contracted before marriage, become thofc of her huf- 
band after it. 

A femme-fole merchant, is where a woman, in Lon¬ 
don, ufes a trade alone, without her hufband; on which 
account file fltall be charged without him. 

FEMININE, in grammar, one of the genders of 
nouns. See Gender. 

The feminine genderis that which denotes the noun 
or name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the fe¬ 
minine gender is formed of the mafeuline by altering 
its termination ; particularly by changing us into a. 
Thus, of the mafeuline bonus equas, “ a good horfe,” 
is formed the feminine bona equa, “ a good mare 
foof parvus homo , “ a little man,” is formed parva 
famines, “ a little woman,” &c. 

In French, the feminine gender is exprelfed, not by 
a different termination, but by a different article : thus, 
le is joined to a male, and la to a female. 

In Englilh, we are generally more ftrict, and ex- 
prefs the difference of fex, not by different termina¬ 
tions, nor by different particles, but different words; 
as boar and fow, boy and girl, brother and filler. See. 
— though fometimes the feminine is formed by vary¬ 
ing the termination of the male into efs ; as in abbot, 
abbefs, &c. 

FEMUR, os femoris, in anatomy. See there, 
n° 58. 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or abounding 
with bogs. See Bog and Draining. 

Fens are either made up of a congeries of bogs ; or 
confift of a multitude of pools or lakes, with dry fpots 
of land intermixed, like fo many little iflands. 

Several flatutes have been made in England for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridgefhire, 
Bedfordfhire, and Lincolnfhire; and by a late afl, 
11 Geo. II. commiflioners (hall be appointed for the 
effectually draining and preferving of the fens in the 
jfle of Ely, who are authorifed to make drains, dams, 
and proper works thereon; and they may charge the 
land-holders therein with a yearly acre-tax, and, in de¬ 
fault of payment, fell the defender’s lands. 

The wet grounds called fens in Lincolnfhire and 
elfewher e inEngland, bring many advantages to the 
inhabitants of thofe counties. Fowl and fifh are very 
plentiful in them. The pike and eels are large and 
eafily caught, but they are ufually coarfe. The duck, 
mallard and teal, are in fuch plenty as is fcarce to be 
conceived. They are taken by decoys in prodigious 
flocks at a time. They fend thefe fowl from Lincoln- 


fhirc to London, twice a- week, on horfeback, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day; and one decoy will furnifh v 
20 dozen, or more, twice a-week, for the wholefcafon 
in this manner. Tiie decoy-men contract with the 
people, who bring them to London at a certain rate, 
ami they are ODliged to take off their hands the whole 
number that is caiched. Two teal are ufually reckon¬ 
ed equal to one duck ; and fix ducks and 12 teal are 
accounted a dozen of wild-fowl ; and rhe ufual mar¬ 
ket price is about 9s. for fuch a dozen. About mid- 
fummer, during the moulting feafon, a great number 
alfo are deftroyed by the people in the neighbour¬ 
hoods. The poor birds at this feafon are neither able 
to fwim nor fly well; and the people going in with 
boats among the reeds where they lie, knock them 
down with long poles. A little before Michaelmas, 
vaft flights of thefe birds arrive at the decoys from 
other places ; they foon grow fat in them, and conti¬ 
nue there a prey to the mailers or owners, as long as 
the decoys are unfrozen ; but, when they are iced 
over, they fly away again, and go to the neighbouring 
feas for food. 

The fens alfo abound in a fort of herbage that is 
very nourifhing to cattle. Sheep and horfes always 
grow fat upon it. Thefe fens are common, and the 
owners of cattle mark them that they may be known. 

It is remarkable, that though all is open, the cattle 
ufed to one particular fpot of ground feldom leave it, 
but the owner may always find them in or near rhe 
fame place. The fens have many large and deep 
drains. In thefe the pike and eel grow to a vaft fizc: 
and they are full of geefe which feed on the grafs ; 
but thefe eat rank and muddy, and may even be fmclt 
as foon as a perfon comes into the room where they are 
roafling. But the people have another very great ad¬ 
vantage from thefe birds betides the earing of them, 
namely, their feathers and quills ; and the produce of 
thefe is fo great, that the cuftom-houfe-bcoks in the 
town of Boflon fliow, that there are frequently fent a- 
vvay in one year 300 bags of feathers, each containing 
a hundred and a half weight. Each pound of feathers 
brings in the owner twopence ; and it may be thought 
ftrange by people unacquainted with thefe things, but 
it is a certain truth, that the owners pull them five or 
fix times a year for the feathers, and three times for 
the quills. Each pulling comes to about a pound, 
and many people have 1000 geefe at a rime or 
more. They are kept at no charge except in deep 
fnowy weather, when they are obliged to feed them 
with corn. 

Oats alfo grow very well in many of the fen coun¬ 
tries, and in good feafons bring great increafe and 
advantage to the owners. There is alfo another ve¬ 
getable of great profit to them. This is the rapum 
JUveftre; the feed of which they call cole-feed; and 
they make an oil from it of great ufe in trade. They 
grind the feed between two large ftones, the one ftand- 
ing perpendicularly on the other. The ftones are 
made of a fort of black marble, and are brought from 
Germany. They fometimes turn them by fails, and 
fometimes by the drains which carry off’ the water 
from the fen lands. 

The fens lying low, and being of avail extent, are 
very fubjeft to be overflowed by waters from the neigh¬ 
bouring high countries: and though great-care and 

expence 
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Fence; expence is ufed to keep them dry, they are often like 

>—v-- a fea ; and the fheep are obliged to be carried off in 

boats and the people to live in their upper rooms, and 
to be fupplied with proviftons alfo with boats. 

FENCE, in gardening and husbandry, a hedge, 
wall, ditch, bank, or other inclofure, made round 
gardens, fields, woods, &c. 

In hot climates, where they have not ©ccafion for 
Walls to ripen their frnit, their gardens lie open, where 
they can have a water-fence, and profpedts ; or elfe 
they bound their gardens with groves, in which are 
fountains, walks, &c. which are much more pleafing 
to the light than a dead wall : bur, in colder climates, 
we are obliged to have walls to fheher and ripen our 
fruit, although they take away much from the plea- 
fant profpedl of the garden. Brick Walls are account* 
ed the beft and warmefl for fruit : and thefe walls, be¬ 
ing built pannelwife, with pillars at equal difiances, 
will fave a great deal of charge, in that the walls may 
be built thinner than if they were made plain without 
thefe panuels, for then it would be neceflary to build 
them thicker everywhere ; and, befides, thefe pannels 
make the walls look the handfomer. Stone-walls, 
however, on account of their durability, are to be 
preferred to thofe of brick, efpecially thofe of fquare 
hewn ftones. Thofe that are made of rough ftones, 
though they are very dry and warm, yet by reafon of 
their unevennefs, are inconvenient to nail up trees to, 
except pieces of timber be laid in them here and there 
for that purpofe. 

But in large gardens, it is better to have the pro- 
lpe£b open to the pleafure-garden ; which fhould be 
furrounded with a fofle, that from the garden the ad¬ 
jacent country may be viewed. But this tnnfi depend 
on the fituation of the place : for if the profpeft from 
the garden is not good, it had bettef be ftiut out from 
the light than be open. As alfo, when a garden lies 
near a populous town, and the adjoining grounds are 
open to the inhabitants : if the garden is open, there 
* will be no walking there in good weather, without be¬ 

ing expofed to the view of all paffengers, which is 
very difagreeable. 

Miller s Where the fofles are made round a garden which is 
Gardener's fituated in a park, they are extremely proper ; becaufe 
Disiionary. hereby the profpecl of the park will be obtained in the 
garden, which renders thofe gardens much more agree¬ 
able than thofe that are confined.—In the making thefe 
foffes there have been many inventions ; but upon the 
whole, none feem preferable to thofe which have an 
upright wall next the garden, which (where the foil 
will admit of a deep trench) fhonld be five or fix feet 
high ; and, from the foot of this wall, the ground 
on the oittfide fhould rife with a gradual, eafy Hope, to 
the diftance of 18 or 20 feet ; and where it can be 
allowed, if it Hopes much farther it will be eafier, 
and lefs perceptible as a ditch, to the eye, when view¬ 
ed at a diftance ; but, if the ground is naturally wet, 
foas not to admit of a deep folfe, then, in order to make 
a fence againft cattle, if the wall be four feet high, 
and flight pofts of three feet high are placed juft 
-behind the wall, with a fmall chain carried on from 
Vol. VII. 


poft to pofl, no cattle or deer will ever attempt to _ Fence, 
jump againft it ; therefore, it will be a fecure fence a- v v 
gain ft them ; and if thefe are painted green, they will 
not be difeerned at a diftance, and at the fame time 
the chain will fecure perfons walking in the garden 
from tumbling over. 

In places where there are no good profpe&s to be 
obtained from a garden, it is common to make the in¬ 
clofure of park-paling ; which, if well performed, 
will laft many years, and has a much better appear¬ 
ance than a wall: and this pale may be hid from the 
fight within, by plantations of fhrubs and evergreens; 
or there may be a quick-hedge planted within the pale, 
which may be trained up, fo as to be an excellent lence 
by the time the pales begin to decay. 

Fences round parks are generally of paling; which 
if well made of winter-fallen oak, will laft many years. 

But a principal thing to be obferved, in making thefe 
pales, is not to make them too heavy; for, when they 
are fo, their own weight will cattle them to decay : 
therefore, the pales fhould be cleft thin ; and the rails 
Ihonld be cut triangular, to prevent the wet lodging 
upon them ; and the pofts fhould be good, and not 
placed too far afunder. If thefe things are obferved, 
one of thefe pales will laft, with a little care, up¬ 
wards of forty years very well. The common way of 
making thefe fences is, to have every other pale nine 
or ten inches above the intermediate ones ; fo that the 
fence may be fix feet and a half high, which is enough 
for fallow' deer ; but, where there are red deer., the 
fence ftiould be one foot higher, otherwife they will 
leap over. 

Some inclofe their parks with brick walls ; and in 
countries where ftone is cheap, the walls are built 
with this material ; fome with, and others without 
mortar. 

A kitchen-garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling enough to afford a fupply of fuch fruits as re¬ 
quire the afliftance'of’walls, for any family ; and this 
garden, being fituated on one fide, and quite out of 
fight of the houfe, may be furrounded with walls 
which will fereen the kitchen garden from the fight of 
perfons in the pleafure-garden ; and, being locked up, 
the fruit will be much better preferved than it can be 
ill the public garden ; and the having too great a quan- 
rity of walling is often the occafion that fo many ill- 
managed trees are frequently to be feen in large gar¬ 
dens. 

The height of garden walls fhould be 12 feet, 
which is a moderate proportion ; and if the foil be 
good, it may in time be well furnifhed with bearing- 
wood in every part, efpecially that part planted with 
pears, notwithftanding of the branches being trained 
horizontally from the bottom of the walls. 

With regard to the more common kinds of fences, 

Mr Anderfon gives the following directions,, in his Ef- 
fays on Agriculture, See. “ The fences that are moft 
univerfally employed, are either ftone-dikes or hed¬ 
ges (a). Dikes, if well built, as effectually prefervea 
field from the intrufion of domeftic animals, as any o- 
ther kind of fence whatever; but they afford little 
C c warmth 


(a) Dike is a term employed to denote any kind of wall reared for the purpofe of inclofinga field and no¬ 
thing elfe. 
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re “ ce ‘ warmth or Ihelter to the field : whereas hedges, if fod (feal) from top to bottom binds the joinings ®f Fence; 

good, anfwer both thefe purpofes equally well. But the others below it, with as much accuracy as the bricks v— 

the mod material diftin&ion between dikes and hedges in a well-built wall. The uppermoft courle of feal is 

is, that dikes are in their highed degre of perfeftion cut a little longer than thofe that are immediately 

as foon as they are reared, and from that moment be- below it, and placed with the graffy fide nppermod, fo 

gin to tend towards decay ; fo that the perfon who as to project a little on each fide ; which not only- 

builds this kind of fence immediately receives the full helps to throw the water a little off the dike, but alfo 
benefit thereof ; whereas hedges, being at fird weak to prevent Iheep or cattle from attempting to jump over 

and tender, Hand in need of attention and care, and it fo readily as they otherwife might do. At the foot 

do not become a fence for feveral years after they are of the dike, on each fide, is dug a fniall ditch, about 

planted ; and, as they continue to increafe in drength a foot and a half or two feet deep ; leaving a ledget of 

and gradually acquire a higher and higher degree of a few inches broad on each fide, that the dike may 

perfection, it is long before they begin to fall towards not be undermined by the crumbling down of the 

decay; fo that they are, in general, infinitely more loofe earth into the ditch. Thefe ditches not only 

durable than dikes, although they are longer of be- help to give the dike an additional height, and keep 

coming of ufe to the perfon who plants them. Which its foundation dry ; but are alfo of ufe to prevent 

of thefe two kinds of fences may, upon the whole, be cattle from coming clofe to it and rubbing upon 

mod eligible, mull, in general, be determined by the it, or tearing it down with their horns which they 

circumftances and views of the poffelTor of the ground arc very apt to do if this precaution be omittted. 

to be inclofed. If he is a tennant who has a Ihort leafe. The earth that is taken out of the ditches maybe 
without a profpeCt of gettiugit renewed ; or, if he has thrown outwards into the place that was occupied by 
immediate occafion for a complete fence ; it will be, in the feal that has been taken to build the dike ; and 

general, mod prudent in him to make choice of dikes, if the field is in grafs, a few feeds may be fowed upon 

if the materials for rearing thefe are at hand : but, if it, and it will foon be covered as well as the red; of the 

there is any probability that his poderity may reap any field. 

advantage from thefe inclofures, it will be almod always “ By having the joints bound in every direction, 
more for his advantage to make choice of hedges. the fabric is rendered much firmer than it could be by 

<e A dike built of freedone and lime will be almod any irregular manner of working, while it is at the 
as durable as a hedge ; although, in general, it will nei- fame time more eafily reared. If the ground is foft, 
ther be fo cheap nor agreeable. But dry-done dikes, and the feal rife well, I get a fence of this kind 

unlefs built of the fined quarried done, are of fuch a done for one penny halfpenny per yard ; but, if it 

perifhable nature, as to be hardly ever worth the ex- is not good to work, a little more than that mud be 
pence of rearing ; and never, excepting where the field allowed. As to the time that a fence of this kind may 
that you would wilh to inclofe has plenty of dones up- dand without needing any repair, I cannot fpeak with 
on its furface, which you are under a neeeffiry of car- certainty, as it is not long fince I fell into this method 
rying away before the field can be improved. In this of building them. The olded has judnow dood ten 
fituation a man may, in forne meafure be excufed, if years, and feems to be nearly as firm as when fird built, 
he Ihould be tempted to put them into dikes ; becaufe I have feen fome walls of poor cottages which have 
the carriage of thefe dones may be faid to cod him no- been built fomewhat after this manner, that have been 

thing : and he may, perhaps, be at fome lofs how to good after danding 40 or 50 years : but their durabi- 

difpofe of them in any other manner. But, in all other lity depends greatly upon the nature of the feal of 
circumfiances, it is very bad economy to rear fencesof which they are formed. The bed is that which is 

this kind, as feal dikes can always be built atone- taken from poor ground of a fpongy quality, which is 

fourth of the expence that thefe wouldcod—willanfwer generally covered with a drong fward of coarfe benty 
all purpofes equally w’ell; and, if carefully built, will grafs. And, in fitnations where this can be had, I 
be kept in repair for any number of years at as fmall would have no hefitation in recommending this as the 
an expence as they could be. cheaped and bed temporary fence that could be reared. 

“ The want of durability generally complained of “ Thegreatedinconveniencetliatattendsthisfpe- 
in thefe dikes is owing to their had conftruftion. The cies of fence, is the danger it runs of being torn down 
greated part of them are made of a confiderable thick- by the horns, or waded away by the rubbing, of cattle 
nefs, with a ditch on each fide j the heart of the dike upon it ; which they will fometimes do notwithdand- 
being made tip with the earth that is taken from thefe ing of the ditches. This may be effe&ually prevented 
ditches ; and only a thin wall, on each fide, is built of by planting a row of fweet-briar (eglantine) plants bc- 
folid feal from top to bottom ; the confequence of tween the fird and fecond courfe of feal when the 
which is, thar as the loofe earth that is thrown into dike is built, which will not fail to grow with luxuriance 
the middle of the dike fubfides much more than the and in a Ihort time defend the dike from every attack 
feal on each fide, the top of the dike finks down ; and, of this kind. But if. Iheep are to be kept in the in- 
of courfe, the two fide-walis arc preffed too much up- clofures, this plant ought not, on any account, to be 
on the infide, fo as to bilge (fwell) out about the employed ; for, as that animal naturally Hies to the 
middle, and quickly crumble down to dud. To avoid fences for fhelter in dormy weather, the prickles of 
this- inconvenience, I have always chofen to build my the draggling branches of the briar will catch hold of 
dikes of thisfort thinner than ufual : they being only to thewool, and tearit off in great quantities, to thegreat. 
three feet and an half thick at the bottom : one foot, or detriment of the flock and lofs of the proprietor. In 
a very little more, at top ; and five feet high ; taking thefe cafes, if the poffcllbr ®f the ground is not afraid 
care to have them built in fuch a manner, as that every of the bad conftquences that may be dreaded from the- 

fpread- 
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Fence. Spreading of whins (furze), it w’onld be much better 
v - v to fcatter a few of the feeds of this plant along the led- 
get at the foot of the dike, which would quickly become 
a prefervative for it, and be otherwife of ufe as a green 
food for his (heep during the winter feafon. But, be¬ 
fore he ventures to fow this plant, let him remember, 
that where it is once eltablilhed, it will hardly fail to 
fpread through the adjoining fields, and can hardly be 
ever afterwards thoroughly rooted out. 

“ I have often imagined that this kind of fence 
might be greatly improved both in beauty and ftrength, 
by planting a row of ivy plants beneath the firft courfc 
of feal in building the dike ; which would, in a fhort 
time, climb up the fides of the dike and cover the 
whole with a clofe and beautiful network of woody 
fibres ; covered with leaves of the molt beautiful ver¬ 
dure ; which would tend to preferve the dike from be¬ 
ing eat away by frolt, and other viciffitudes of wea¬ 
ther. And when it is arrived at the top, it would there 
fend out a number of ftrong woody branches, forming 
a fort of hedge, that would afford fome fhelter to the 
fields, and break the force of the wind confiderably ; 
but as I never have yet had an opportunity of trying 
the experiment, I only here offer it as a probable con¬ 
jecture. I have feen a garden-wall that had been built 
of ftonc and clay, ornamented and flrengthened in this 
way. I have had the experience of ivy growing well 
upon a dry ftone-dike : and have likewife feen it grow¬ 
ing up the walls, and covering whole cottages built of 
feal; which have by this means been preferved entire, 
long after the walls that had been naked have fallen to 
decay. But, not having had plants of this kind at 
hand, I have not had an opportunity of trying it in the 
manner propofed; although, I think, there is the great- 
eft reafon to hope for fuccefs. 

“ Whins (furze) have been often employed as a 
fence when fowed upon the top of a bank. They are 
attended with the convenience of coming very quickly 
to their perfection, and of growing upon a foil on 
which few other plants could be made to thrive : but, 
in the way that they are commonly employed, they are 
neither a ftrong nor a lafting fence. The firft of thefe 
defects may, in fome meafure, be removed, by making 
the bank upon which they are fowed (for they never 
fhould be tranfplanted) of a confiderable breadth j in 
order that the largenefs of the aggregate body, confi- 
dered as one mafs, may in fome meafure make up for 
the want of ftrength in each individual plant. With 
this view, a bank may be raifed of five or fix feet in 
breadth at the top, with a large ditch on each fide of 
it ; raifing the bank as high as the earth taken from 
the ditches will permit; the furface of which fliould be 
fowed pretty thick with whin-feeds. Thefe will come 
up very quickly; and in two or three years will form 
a barrier that few animals will attempt to break thro’, 
and will continue in that ftate of perfeftion for fome 
years. But the greateft objection to this plant as a 
fence is, that, as it advances in fize, the old prickles 
always die away ; there being never more of thefe alive 
at any time upon the plant, than thofe that have been 
the produce of the year immediately preceding : and 
thefe thus gradually falling away, leave the Items na¬ 
ked below as they advance in height; fo that it very 
foon becomes an exceeding poor and unfigluly fence ; 
the Items being entirely bare, and fo Header withal as 


not to be able to make a - fufficient refiftance to almoft J-cnce, 
any animal whatever. To remedy this great defect, ' “ ' 

either of the two following methods may be adopted. 

The firft is, to take care to keep the bank always ft»- 
red with young plants ; never allowing them to grow 
to fuch a height as to become bare below : and it was 
principally to admit of this, without lofing at any 
time the ufe of the fence, thatl have advifed the bank 
to be made of fuch an unufual breadth. For if one 
-fide of the hedge be cut quite clofe to the bank, when 
it is only two or three years old, the other half will 
remain as a fence till that fide become ftrong again ; 
and then the oppofite fide may be cut down in its turn j 
and fo on alternately as long as you may incline : by 
which means the bank will always have a ftrong hedge 
upon it without ever becoming naked at the root. And 
as this plant, when bruifed, is one of the moft valuable 
kinds of winter-food yet known for all kinds of domef- 
tic animals*, the young tops may be carried home * See Agrl- 
and employed for that purpofe by the farmer ; which culture, 
will abundantly compenfate for the trouble of cutting, n ° 47 * 
and the wafte of ground that is occafioned by the breadth 
of the bank. 

“ The other method of preferring a hedge of whins 
from turning open below, can only be pradtifed where 
Iheep are kept; but may be there employed with great 
propriety. In this cafe it will be proper to fow the 
feeds upon a conical bank of earth, Ihoved up from the 
furface of the ground on each fide without any ditches. 

If this is preferved from the Iheep for two or three 
years at firft, they may then be allowed free accefs to 
it; and, as they can get up clofe to the foot of the 
bank upon each fide, if they have been accuftomed to 
this kind of food, they will eat up all the young Ihoots 
that are within their reach, which will occafion them 
to fend out a great many lateral Ihoots ; and thefe be¬ 
ing continually browfed upon, foon become as clofe as 
could be defired, and are then in no fort of danger of 
becoming naked at the root, although the middle part 
Ihould advance to a confiderable height. 

“ The fences hitherto mentioned are only intended 
to preferve fields from theintrufion of cattle ; but, on 
fome occafions, it is neceffary to have a fence that would 
even refill the efforts of men to break through it : as 
around bleaching-fields, orchards, &c. ; the want of 
which often fubjedts the proprietor of fuch fields to 
very difagreeable accidents. And, as fuch a fence 
might, on fome occafions, be procured at no great ex¬ 
pence or trouble, it were to be wilhed that the method 
of doing this were more generally known than it is at 
prefenr. To effedtuare this, it is neceffary to begin by 
trenching up or ploughing a large belt all around the 
field you mean to inclofe, of 40 or 50 feet or more in 
breadth, if yon find it convenient: the outer edge of 
which fliould be inclofed by a good dike, or a ditch 
and hedge. This belt fliould be kept in culture one 
year, and well manured, if your fituation will admit of 
it; and laid up before winter in fuch a manner that no 
water may be allowed to lodge upon it s and planted 
in the winter-time all over with plants of eglantine fo 
thick as not to be above two feet from one another ; 
and between thefe put a good number of young birch 
plants not above two years old, interfperfed with ha¬ 
zels, oak, alh, rawn (wild fervice), and other trees that 
you think will thrive upon your foil; together with 
C c 2 thorns, 
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Fvnce. thorns, hollies, brambles, and wood-bine (honey- 

- -' fuckle) ; and having then fenced it from cattle, and 

kept down the weeds that may rife upon its fnrface by 
the hoe, as long as you can conveniently get accefs in¬ 
to it, leave it afterwards to nature. If this is done, and 
your foil be not extremely bad, the belt in a very few 
years will be entirely filled with a clofe bulh of trees, 
fo intermixed with the bending branches of the eglan¬ 
tine, and bound together by the trailing ihoots of the 
bramble and wood bine, that no animal above the fize 
of a cat conld penetrate ; efpecially when it is of fuch 
a depth as I have recommended. 

“ The fir ft hint that I got fora fence of this kind 
was from a fmall thicket of brulhwood that I had plant¬ 
ed for ornament, pretty much in the manner above de- 
fcribed ; which in a fhort time became fo much inter¬ 
woven with the fweet-briar, that it was impoffible to 
find any accefs into it. But as all kinds of trees and 
fhrubs, if planted very clofe upon one another, become 
naked at the root when they arrive at any confiderable 
fize, care fhould betaken to prevent it from ever co¬ 
ming to that Hate, by cutting it down whenever it be¬ 
comes in danger of being open at the roar. And as it 
would be improper ever to leave the field entirely de- 
fer.celefs, it is a great advantage to have the belt as 
broad as it conveniently may be, fo that the one half 
of it may be a fufficient fence ; by which means, we 
will have it in onr power to cut down the inlide and 
the outfide of the belt alternately, fo as ftill to keep 
the thicket young, and never to want at any time a 
fufficient fence ; and the bruffi-wood that this afforded 
at each cutting would, in almoft every fituation, yield 
fuch a revenue as would do much more than indemnify 
the proprietor for the rent of the ground that was oc¬ 
cupied by this fence. And if the field was in fuch a 
fituation as required ihelter, forne trees might be al¬ 
lowed to grow to their full fize about the middle, with¬ 
out any inconvenience, if the belt were of a fufficient 
breadth. 

“ There is one other fpecies of fencing as ufeful as 
any of tbofe already mentioned, which is in general 
much let's underftood, and more difficult to execute pro¬ 
perly, tbatdeferves here to be taken notice of; viz. 
the method of fecuring the banks of rivers from being 
walked away by the violence of the ftream, and of pre¬ 
venting the damages that may otherwife be occafioned 
by the (welling of the waters. 

“ It frequently happens that, when a river runs in 
a bed of rich vegetable mould, the leaft accident that 
may chance to divert the dream towards any particular 
part of the bank, caufesit to fweep away large tracls 
of fine ground, to the very great detriment of the pro¬ 
prietor, as well as the public ; as this fine mould is 
nfmlly carried to the fea, and the place that the water 
leaves to occupy the new bed that it thus forms for it- 
felf is generally of a much worfe quality ; confiding 
chiefly of dones, fatid, and gravel. Infomecafes,where 
the whole force of the current isquite clofe to the bank, 
and the materials neceflary for fencing it are not to be 
found, it may perhaps be impoffible or very difficult 
totally to prevent this evil; but, for the mod parr, it 
admits of a cure that can be obtained at a pretty mo¬ 
derate expence. 


“ Thefe ravages are alwaysgreated where the bank Fence. 

rifes perpendicularly to a pretty confiderable height a- -v- J 

bovc the ordinary furface of the water, and never at 
thofe places where the banks ffielve down gradually to¬ 
wards the water’s edge : for, when the river is fwelled 
to a great height by rains, and runs with a force and 
rapidity greater than ufual, it drikes violently againfl 
thefe perpendicular banks that dire&ly oppole its 
courfe, which being compofed of earth quite bare and. 
uncovered, are eafily foftened by the water, and quick¬ 
ly waflied away ; fo that the upper part of the bank 
being thus undermined, falls by its own weight Into 
the river, and is carried off in prodigious quantities : 
whereas at thofe parts of the bank that ffielve gradu¬ 
ally downwards to the water’s edge, when the river 
rifes to any confiderable height, it gently glides along 
its furface ; which being defended by the matted roots 
of the grafs with which it is covered, fcarcely fudains 
any damage at all ; and is nearly the fame after the 
water has retired within its banks as before the inun¬ 
dation. Thefe fadls, which no one who has bellowed 
the lead attention to this fubjedt can fail to have ob- 
ferved, clearly point out, that the fird and mod neeef- 
fary rtep towards a cure, is to level down the edge of 
the bank that is next to the water, fo as to make it 
dope gradually down towards the river. If the bank 
is very high, and you have no other particular ufe for 
the earih that mud be taken from it, theeafied method 
of difpofing of it, will be to throw it into the ri¬ 
ver : but, in whatever manner you may difpofe of the 
earth, the dope of the bank mud be continued until 
the inner edge of it is as low as the furface ef the wa¬ 
ter at the dried time of the year, and he made to a- 
feend gradually upwards from the water with an eafy 
dope, till it comes to the level of the ground, or at leaft 
rifes to fuch a height as that the water never exceeds. 

This operation ought to be performed as early in dim¬ 
mer as pofiible, and fhould be either immediately co¬ 
vered with turf, pared from the furface of fome field 
that has a very ftrong fward upon it, taking care to 
lay thefe in fuch a manner as to be in as little danger 
as poffible of being wafhed away by any accidental 
flood that might happen before they had grown toge¬ 
ther ; or, if the turf of this kind cannot be eafily had, 
it fhould be fowed very thick with the feeds of fome 
fmall matt-rooted grafs, that fhould be kept in readi- 
aefs for this purpofe (c). 

“ If the dream has not been extremely rapid at the 
foot of the bank, fome of the earth that was thrown 
into the water will be allowed to fubfide to the bottom, 
and will there form a bank of loofe foft earth, which 
will be of great ufe afterwards in preventing the face 
of the bank under water from being waffied away ; 
but, in order to fecure this bulwark effe&ually for the 
future, the furface of this foft earth ought to be in- 
dantly duck full of the roots of bog-reeds, flags, wa- 
ter-fpiderwort, rufhes, and other matt-rooted aquatic 
plants ; which, if allowed to remain till they have once 
druck root, will afterwards form a barrier thatnothing 
will ever be able to deftroy. But, if the dream be too 
rapid to admit of this, and the bank of foft earth is 
much deeper than the furface of the water, it will be 
of ufe to fill up the bread of the bank with loofe dones 

carelcfslj? 


(c) The creeping meaduw-grafs, p<w repetis, is a proper grafs for this purpofe- 
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Fence, carelefsly thrown in, till they rife near the furface of 
Fencing, the water which would mod efledtnally 1 'ecure it a- 
" v ’ gainft any future encroachments, if the bank is Hoped 
away above. 

« If it Ihmild fo happen that Hones cannot be eafily 
got for this purpofe, the only refource which in this 
cafe remains, is to dig the bankfo low, that at the un- 
dermoft edge, it may be always below the furface of 
the water, and carry it out in this way for a conikler. 
able diftance, and then dick the whole furface that is 
. below the water full of matt-rooted aquatic plants ; 
which will in a great meafure, if not entirely, defend 
it from any future encroachments. This bank ought 
to continue to Ihelve downwards even where it was 
below water, and thofe aquatics that will grow in the 
greateft depth of water be planted on the innermoft 
brink, and the others behind them. The water fpider- 
wort will grow in four feet depth of water, and the 
roots of the common yellow-flowered water-iris forms 
fuch a ftrong and compadt covering upon the furface of 
the foil on which it grows, as would defend it from 
being affedted by the water almoft as well as if it were 
a rock: it is likewife an advantage attending this plant, 
that it grows upon a firm bottom, and chiefly delights 
in running water. 

“ If the ftratum of foft earth is not fo deep as to 
reach to the furface of the water, and lies upon a ftra¬ 
tum of rock or hard gravel, there will be no occafion 
for throwing in ftones of any kind. But, as it is dif¬ 
ficult to unite the vegetable mould to any of thefe ftra- 
ta, there will always be fome danger of its feparating 
from thefe in violent inundations; and if the water 
once gets an entry, it will not fail to grow larger and 
larger by every future inundation. To prevent this 
inconvenience, it will be neceffary, after you have do¬ 
ped the earth away till you reach the gravel or rock, 
to cover the place where the edge of the earth joins 
the inferior ftratum with a good many fmall ftones, 
if they can be found j fowing between them the feeds 
of any kind of plants that you think are molt likely 
to thrive, which have ftrong matted roots with as 
fmall and flexible tops as pofEblc. You will eafily ob- 
ferve, that from the impoflibility of ever making earth 
adhere firmly to ftone of any kind, it null always be 
an improper pradtice to face the banks of a river to 
a certain height with Hone which is coped at top 
with earth.” 

For the moft proper methods of raifing hedges' of 
different kinds, fee Hedge. 

FENCE-Monih, the month wherein deer begin to 
fawn, during which it is unlawful to hunt in the fo- 
reft. 

It commences 15 days before mid-fummer, and ends 
IJ days after it. This month, by ancient forefters, is 
called defence-month. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper ufe of the 
fword, as well for attacking an enemy as for defend¬ 
ing one’s felf. 

This art is acquired by pradtifing with foils, called 
in Latin rudes ; whence fencing is alfo denominated 
gladiatura rud'taria .—It is one of the exercifes learnt 
in the academies (fee Exercise and Academy) ; and 
is an accomplifhment both agreeable and ufeful : —A- 
greeable, as it affords gentlemen a noble and diftin- 
guifhed amuiement ; —Ufeful, as it forms their body j 

4 


and iurniflies them with the faculty of defence, whe- Fencing, 
ther it be of their honour or their life, when the one Fenelon. 
or the other is attacked by thofe turbulent and dan- o—- 

gerotis perfons whole corredtion is of feiviceto fociety 
in general. 

Pyraid allures us, that the art of fencing is fo high¬ 
ly eilcemed in the Ealt-liiJies, that none but princes 
and noblemen are allowed to teach it Tiiey wear a 
badge or cogniz.jce on their right arms, called in 
their language efuru ; which is put on with great ce¬ 
remony, like the badges of our orders of knighthood, 
by the kings themfelves. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, fimple and com¬ 
pound. 

Simple is that performed direftly and nimbly, on the 
fame line ; and is either offenftve or defenlive.—The 
principal objedt of the firft is, whatever may be at¬ 
tempted, in pulhing or making palfes, from this or 
that point, to the moft uncovered part of the enemy. 

The fecond confilts in parrying and repelling the 
thrufts aimed by the enemy. 

The compound includes all the poflible arts and invert*, 
tions to deceive the enemy, and make him leave that 
part we have a dtfign on bare and unguarded, upon 
finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the a 
gility of the fimple play. The principal means here 
of are, on the oftenfive fide, feints, appeals, clafhings* 
and entanglings of fwords, half-thrulls, &c.; and, on 
the defenlive, to pufli in parrying. Of all which a 
detail would be here ufelefs, as they are only to be un- 
derftood and acquired from perfonal inftrudtions con¬ 
joined with pradtice. 

FLNELON (Francis de Salignac de la Motte), 
was of an ancient and illuftrious, family, and born at 
the caftle of Fenelon in Perigord in 1651. 1111689, 

he was appointed tutor to the dukes of Burgundy and 
Anjou ; and in 1695 was confecrated archbilhop of 
Cambray. After this preferment, a ftorm rofeagainft 
him, that obliged him to leave the court for ever, oc- 
cafioned by his performance entitled. An Explication of 
the Maxims of the Saints concerning the Interior Life ; in 
which he was fuppofed to favour the extravagant no¬ 
tions of Madam Guyon, and the principles of Quiet* 
ifm. A controverfy on this occafion was for fome time 
carried on between him and M. Bofluet, biihop of 
Meanx : which terminated in an appeal to the pope ; 
when his holinefs condemned the archbifnop’s book, 
by a brief dated March 12th, 1699. Some friends in¬ 
deed pretend that there was more of court-policy than 
religious zeal in this affair : but be this as it may, the 
archbilhop fubmitred patiently to this determination ; 
and, retiring to his diocefe of Cambray, acquitted 
liimfelf pundtually in all the duties ofhisftation, and 
led a moft exemplary life. The work that gained hint 
the greateft reputation, and which will render his me¬ 
mory immortal, is his Adventures of Telemachits ; the 
ftyleof which is natural, the fidtions well contrived, the 
moral fublime, and the political maxims tending all to 
the happinefs of mankind. Hence it is thought, as 
the printing of this work was flopped at Paris, that 
the prelate’s herefy was in politics inftead of religion ; 
and though his difgrace was prior 10 this work, he 
had, while he was tutor to the young princes, taught 
them the fame principles afferted and exemplified in 
Teleroaqhus. Fenelon died in 1715 ; and a collection 
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of all his religions works was afterwards primed at 
Roterdam, under the care of the marquis de Fene- 
, Ion his grand-nephew, when ambalfador to the States- 
General. 

FENNFL, in botany. See Anethum. 

FENTON (SirGeoffrey), privy-counfellor and fe- 
cretary in Ireland during the reigns of queen Elizabeth 
and king James I. is well known for his tranflation of 
Guicciardini Hiflory of the Wars of Italy, dedicated to 
queen Elizabeth in 1579. He died at Dublin in 1608 ; 
after having married his daughter to Mr Boyle, after¬ 
ward the great Earl of Corke. 

Fenton (Elijah), defcendedfrom an ancient fami¬ 
ly was born at Shelton near Newcaftle, but in what 
year is uncertain. He was the youngeft of 12 chil¬ 
dren, and was intended for the miniftry ; but embra¬ 
cing principles contrary to the government, while at 
Cambridge, he became difqualificd for entering into 
holy orders. After he quitted the univerfity, he was 
fecretary to the earl of Orrery ; but feems to have 
fpent the mod of his life amongft his friends andrela- 
lions, and ufed to pay an annual vilit to his elder bro¬ 
ther, who enjoyed an elfate of L. 1000 a-year, He 
Was a man of great tendernefs and humanity, enjoyed 
the faireft reputation, and was much efteemed by Mr 
Pope ; who when he died in 1730, paid him the tri¬ 
bute of a very elegant epitaph. He publifhed a vo¬ 
lume of poems in the year 1717; and in 1733 was 
aded his tragedy of Mariarane, built upon her flory 
collected from Jofephus in the third volume of the 
Spectator. 

FENUGREEK. See Trigonella. 

FEOD, or Feud, is defined to be aright which a 
vaffal hath in lands or fome immoveable thing of his 
lord’s, to ufe the fame, and take the profits thereof 
hereditarily, rendering unto the lord fuch feodal du¬ 
ties and fervices as belong to military tenure, &c. and 
tlie property of the foil always remaining to the lord. 

FEODAL, of or belonging to a Feud or Fee. 

Feodal Syfietn, the conftitution of Fiefs or Feuds. 

About 13 centuries ago, this fyflem was fo univer- 
fally received in Europe, that Sir Henry Spelman calls 
it the law of nations in our •we/lern world. Hence it 
deferves our attention in a particular manner ; a know¬ 
ledge of the different feuds being indifpenfably requi- 
fite for a proper underflanding either of the civil go¬ 
vernment of our own country, or the laws by which its 
landed property is regulated. 

The military policy of the Celtic or northern na¬ 
tions, known by the names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Huns, and Lombards, furnifhed Lhe original conftitu- 
tion or fyflem of feuds. Thefe people pouring out in 
vafl multitudes from the fam tofficinagentium or “ ftore- 
houfe of nations,” over-ran all the European countries 
on the dcclenfion of the Roman empire. They brought 


the feudal fyflem along with them from the countries Feodal. 
out of which they emigrated ; and, fuppofing it to be ' 
the moft proper method of fecuring their new con- 
quefts, they introduced it into their more foutherly 
colonies. 

According to this fyflem, the victorious general al¬ 
lotted confiderable tracks of land to his principal offi¬ 
cers ; while they, in like manner, divided their pofl'ef- 
fions among the inferior officers, and even thofe com¬ 
mon foidiers who were thought to be the moft deferr¬ 
ing. Allotments of this kind were named feoda, fiefs, 
fees , or feuds, from a combination of words, in the 
language or thefe barbarians, fignifying a reward or 
ftipend bellowed on certain conditions (a). The 
condition upon which thefe rewards were given was, 
that the pofTefTors fhould faithfully ferve the perfon 
from whom they were received, both at home and a- 
broad, in the military way. To this they engaged 
themfelves by a juramentum fidelitatis, or oath of feal¬ 
ty * ; in the event of a breach of which, either by * See the 
not performing the fervice agreed upon, lay deferring Article 
their lord in time of battle, &c. the lands were to Feod »l 2 V. 
return to their original pofTeflbr. nure ' 

Thus the pofTefTors of feodal allotments became in- GeBerl j 
terefled in the defence of them ; and not only the re- nature of 
ceivers, but thofe who gave them, were equally and the feodal 
mutually bound to defend their pofTeffions, none of afTociation. 
them being able to pretend any right but that of con- 
quefl. For this purpofe, government and fubordina- 
tionwere abfolutely neceflary ; it being impoffible to 
condud any fyflem of defence where,every thing was 
tumultuous and irregular. Every perfon, therefore, 
who was a feudatory, i. e. who had received lands, 
was bound to do every thing in his power to defend 
the lord of his fee ; while, on the other hand, the lat¬ 
ter was no lefs fubordinate to his immediate fuperior ; 
and fo on to the prince himfelf. In like manner a re¬ 
ciprocal bond of defence exifted down from the prince 
to the lowefl feodifls. 

Such were the foundations on which the feodal fy¬ 
flem was properly eflablifhed ; and the natural confe- 
quence was, a military fnbjedion throughout the whole 
community. The prince could always coiled an army 
of feudatories ready to defend not only the kingdom 
in general, but the particular pofTeffions of each perfon ; 
and the propriety of this conftitution was foon appa¬ 
rent in the ftrength which thefe newly ereded king¬ 
doms acquired, and the valour with which their con- 
quefts were defended. 

Befides thefe feodal grants, however, which were of allo<H- 
held only on the terms of military fervice abovemen- ality. 
tioned, there were others called allodial, which were 
given upon more enlarged principles. To thefe every 
free man had a title; and could not only claim his 
territory as well as the reft, but difpofe of it at his 

pleafurc 


(a) We are informed by Pontopiddan, that odh in thefe northern languages is the fame with proprietas, and 
all with totum in the Latin. Hence, among the northern nations, he tells us, that odhalt fignifies right: 
and hence we may conjedure, that the ud al right in Finland is derived*. By tranfpofing thefe two northern 
fyllables, we form the word allodh ; whence we have the etymology of the allodium or abfolute property 
claimed by the holders of fiefs or feuds ; and by combining odh, fignifying “ property,” with the word fee , 
fignifying, “ a conditional ftipend or reward,” we have the word feodh, fignifying, << a property 4;iven by 
way of ftipend or reward upon a certain condition.” 
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Feodal and 
national 
militia. 


Feodal. pleafure (b) ; and this freedom was denominated allo - 
diality. Thefe allodials, however, were not exempted 
from military fervice. A part of their freedom con- 
filled in liberty to go to the wars ; for this, in the bar¬ 
barous times we (peak of, was the only way to acquire 
any degree of renown. Only the Haves were deltined 
to follow the arts of peace ; while every free perfon was 
not only at liberty to defend his counrry, but under 
an obligation to do it in cafe of any urgent necef- 
fity. 

Thus there was a feodal and a national militia. The 
free people only were allowed to polfefs property ; the 
feudal vaffals conllituted the army, properly fo called; 
while the national militia was compofed of the allodial 
proprietors. This allodiality, however, was not con- 
finded to landed property, but included likewife move- 
able eflates or money ; fo that proprietors of the lat¬ 
ter kind were obliged alfo in times of danger to bear 
5 arms and appear in the field. Between the feodal and 
Different allodial proprietors, however, there was this farther 
Ctuations difference, that the latter had no concern with any 
dal*and of" P r ' vate quarrels which might take place among the 
the allodial i° r ^ s themfelves; fo that they were never obliged to 
proprietor, appear in the field unlefs when called forth by the fo- 
vereign againfl the enemies of the nation at large. 
This circumflance we might fuppofe to be an advan¬ 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwife; becoming, 
the means of changing the allodial right into a feodal 
tenure. For fome time the holders of fiefs had an 
eminent advantage over the allodial proprietors. This 
was owing to the imperfection of government in thofe 
days; fo that the nobles had it in their power to re¬ 
venge their own quarrels, while the weak were equally 
expofed to the infults of both parties. The lord and 
his vaffals therefore were always formidable ; but the 
allodial proprietors had fcarce any means of defending 
themfelves. The reafon of this was,, in the firfl place, 
that the law did not allow them to commit any hoftili- 
ties ; and in the next, they were too diflant and un- 
connedled to. form any proper league for mutual de¬ 


fence; and hence proceeded the neceffity already hint- Feodak 
ed at r of converting allodial property into feudal te- - 
nnre. This was indeed owing in a great meafure to 
the abfurdity and violence of the times, by whichgifts. 
of property, burthened with fervice, and which might 
return to the perfon who grained them, were rendered 
fuperior in value to the abfolute and unconditional 
poffeflion of a fubjedt. Other confiderations, how¬ 
ever, befides that juft mentioned, contributed to pro¬ 
duce the fame effedt. As in thofe dark ages no right 
exifted but what had its origin in conquefl, it thence 
followed that the greatefl conqueror or warrior was 
the moil honourable perfon. The king, in whom the 
whole exploits of the community centred, as being, 
their head, was the moil honourable perfon ; all others 
derived from him that portion of honour which they 
enjoyed, and which was moil nicely adjniled in pro¬ 
portion as they approached him. Allodial proprietors 
therefore having no pretentions of this kind, were 
treated with contempt as a kind of poltroons. From 
this difagreeable fituation they wiihed to free thern- 
ielves, by converting their allodial property into feudal 
tenures; while the princes, fuppofingit their imereti to 
extend thofe tenures as much as poifible, dilcouraged g 
the allodial poffeffions. As the feodiils iupported the Convcrfioa 
importance of the nation and dignity of the monarch, of allodium 
ic was not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- into tenure 
prietors any greater conipenfations than what were 
given to vaffals in fimilar cafes. Thus they were ex¬ 
pofed to continual mortifications in the courts of juf- 
tice ; they were negledted by the king; denied ftiffi- 
cient protedlion from the laws ; expofed not only to 
continual infults, but to have their property on all oc- 
cafions deflroyed by the great: fo that they were 
without refource except from the feodal tenures, and 
were obliged even to iolicit the privileges which were 
bellowed in other cafes on vaflals.. In thefe unhappy 
circumflances, they were glad to yield up their lands 
to any fuperior whom they thought molt agreeable, 
and to receive them back from him as a feudal gift. 

Thus 


(b) The author of A view of Society in Europe, has traced the remote fources of the feodal laws in an ele¬ 
gant and fpirited manner (Book I. Chap. II. Seel. I.) Tacitus informs us, that the individuals of each of. 
the German nations cultivated by turns a tradl of land proportionable to their number, for the nfe of the 
whole ; after which each individual received foch an allotment of the cultivated tract as his dignity feenred to 
require. Thefe nations had not altered their political principles at the time they over-ran the Roman empire;, 
and hence the provinces of it were then divided after the fame manner. The molt confulcrable allotment, 
was bellowed on the king, as being the moft dignified perfon in the community, and this allotment was flyled 
his domain \ while the fhares of citiexns and warriors, which were likewife in proportion to the merit or 
dignity of each, conflituted what was called alladiality. But as it often happened that all the land was not 
cxhaulled by thefe partitions, what remained was confidered as the. property of the community, and in the 
barbaric codes was called the lands of the fife.. In fuch German nations as had thus obtained a fettlement, it was 
neceffary that there Ihould be a more clofe connexion betwixt the fovereign and the chiefs, as well as between, 
the chiefs and people, than in others. This was effedted by means of the lands of the fife-, for of thefe the 
fovereign took poffeflion, dealing them out to the chiefs under the burthen of appearing in arms whenever he 
Ihould pleafe to call: while the chiefs in like manner dealt.out lands to thofe called their retainers, who were 
alfo obliged to fupply them with military afliflance in cafes of neceflky. Hence a political fyltem was 
founded, which had a prodigious effedton fociety in all thofe countries where it prevailed. The intention and. 
tendency of this fyftem was to render the nation independent both at home and abroad s for while the people 
were all armtd in their common defence,, individuals were alfo properly guarded againfl the attacks of defpo- 
taftn. The power of the chiefs who formed a regular nobility, was a counterpoife to that of the fovereign;; 
while the number of the retainers and vaffals, conllituting the greatnefs and power of the nobility, was a: 
proper barrier againfl ariflocratical oppreflion ; for a chief who oppreffed his vaffals evidently a&cd againfl his< 
ewn. interefh. 
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_ Feed;:'. Thus the landed property was every where changed 
.-v——' i n t 0 feudal tenures, and fiefs became uuiverfal (c). 

For lb me time tile feudal fyflem was not only ufe- 
ful in itfelf, but honourable in its principles ; but this 
continued no longer than while the importers of it in¬ 
to Europe adhered to their original fimple and noble 
maxims.* During that period, the lord exercil'ed his 
bounty to the valfal, which the latter repaid by a&s of 
7 gratitude; fo that the intercourfe betwixt them was of 
The feodal t |, e mod tender and affectionate kind; and this gave 
incidents. r ;p e t0 w h atare called th t feodal incidents. 

The expectants of fiefs were educated in the hall of 
the fuperior, while the tenures were precarious or only 
for life: and even when they became hereditary, the 
lord took care of the fon and eftate of his deceafed 
vaffal; not only protedting his perfon, but taking 
charge of his education, and diredting the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs. He took pleafure in obferving 
his approach to maturity; and when he came of age, 
never failed to deliver to him the lands, with the care 
of which he had been entrufted, and which he had been 


careful to improve. This was called the incident of Feodal, 
•luardjhip. ' »— 

The incident of relief was founded upon the grati¬ 
tude of the vaffal; who, upon entering on his fief, 
brought a prefent to his lord, as an acknowledgment 
of his care of him during the early part of his life, and 
in order to conciliate his future regard. 

The incident of marriage proceeded alfo upon the 
principle of gratitude on the part of the valfal. The 
latter, confcious of the favours he had received, did 
not choofe to ally himfelf with a family inimical to 
his chief: while the fuperior himfelf, ambitious to 
aggrandife and augment the importance of his family, 
fought how to find the molt advantageous match for 
his vafTal. 

Sometimes the fuperior himfelf was reduced in his cir- 
cumflancts by war or other accidents : but from what¬ 
ever caufe his diftrefs proceeded, even though it had 
arifen from his own extravagance or prodigality, or 
when only deflitute of means to fupport his ambition 
or grandeur, his vaflals were bound to fupport and re¬ 
lieve 


(c) It has been an objeCl of inquiry to the learned, in what nation of barbarians fiefs had their origin ? But 
it is probable, that they took place in all of thefe nations nearly about the fame time, on the fame principles, 
and were continued by reafon of a fimilarity of manners, conquefls, &c. fo that we cannot aferibe the preva¬ 
lence of them to imitation. 

In France, we find mention made of fiefs as early as the age of Childebert. They were introduced into 
Italy by the Lombards ; among whom the cufloms and laws relating to fiefs feem very early to have made 
* Glannone rapid advances*. They were introduced into Spain before the invafion of the Moots or Saracens in the year 

Hifi.of i\o. Lands were granted for fervice and attachment among the Goths; among whom alfo the perfon who 

Naples, received the gift was the retainer of him who granted it. If he refufed his fervice, the grant was forfeited, 

boobrv, anc j h e was faid to receive it in patrocinio : he alfo fwore fealty to his lord; and on this footing the national 

L Wi- m 'liti a was regulated f. There can be very little doubt that the feudal law was known in England in . the 
froth,'lib. v. Saxon times, as is mentioned in the text:]:. In Scotland, however, the hiflory of fiefs is flill more uncertain 
tft, 3. than any where elfe; which has been aferibed partly to the mutilated flate of the Scortifh records, and partly 

lib. iv. to the want of able antiquaries in the nation. But, according to a late writer ||, allodiality and feudality have 

tit.7. 1 . xx. exifled ever fince the foundation of the Scottifh monarchy, and have molt probably arifen from a fimilarity of 
|Seealfo £ jj e manners and cufloms in Scotland to thofe of other nations. It has indeed been fuppofed, that thefe cuf- 
mTof ‘ toms were introduced from fome foreign model by Malcolm II. According to fome, they were introduced 
Ma'nchefrr. direCtly from England ; and the policy of Malcolm in eftablifhing them has been highly extolled: but, ac- 
|| Stuart's cording to our author, there is no foundation for any notion of that kind. Both the opinions juft mentioned 
Qbfervat. on either direCtly aflert or imply, that the feudal maxims were introduced into that country upon the principle 
ibeLaw and 0 f iniitatiou; but ic is very improbable that they could be imported from one people to another, on account 
Cmptution £ jj e j r exce ffi ve contrariety to the common ufages and precepts of government among mankind. It mufl 
tf cotland. unt j ou p, te( 3]y have been very abfurd, if not altogether impracticable, to tranfplant the feudal tenures when the 
grants of land were precarious, or depending entirely on the will of the prince, to a country which had never 
known fnperiority or valfalage. This would have required an alteration of all the orders of fociety from the 
king to the peafant; while the whole chain of cufloms, as well as the jurifdiCtion of the kingdom, both high 
and low, mufl have fuflained a correfponding alteration, in order to conform them to the new fyflem. It is 
likewife obvious, that no conqueft could be made on purpofe to obtain a fettlement by any nation who had 
already received the knowledge of fiefs. The eflablifhtnent of them implied, that the people had already a 
fixed and fettled refidence; and accordingly hiflory does not furnifh us with any account of a nation among 
whom fiefs were known, who ever migrated from the country they already pofleffed, to feek for one in which 
they might fettle. Feudal inflitutions mufl have originated wherever they have been obferved to flourifli. 
Scotland was formerly a feudal kingdom, and we know pretty nearly the time when the fiefs were hereditary 
there : but in that form they could not be introduced by the fovereign ; and there was not any nation among 
whom fiefs were already known who conquered, or made an eflablifhment by conqueft, in Scotland. Fiefs 
therefore mufl ha st gradually advanced to fuch a (late of perfection. The progrefs they made may be likewife 
eafily pointed out. At firft they were precarious, or at the pleafure of ‘the lord; afterwards they were 
granted for life; then for a courfe of years longer than the natural life of a man; and, laftly, they became 
hereditary, which was their tnofl perfeCt flage. This progrefs has been obferved in every country where 
feodal tenures exifl; and the fame mufl have been known in Scotland, though in confidering it we are neceil’arily 
carried back to periods of remote antiquity; for as fiefs were hereditary as early as the time of Malcolm II. 
they mull have been in their precarious flate feveral centuries before. 
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Its declen- 
fioili 


lieve him according to their circumfla’nces ; and this 
was called the incident of aid. 

The incident of efchcat took place on the part of the 
vaffal, when, through cowardice, treachery, or any re¬ 
markable mifbehaviour, he rendered himfelf unworthy 
of his fief. In that cafe, the taking it from him, and 
giving it to one more worthy, was called an efcheat. 

While the lords and vallals thus vied with one an¬ 
other in mutual aCts of friendfliip aud benevolence, 
univerfal happinefs, liberty, and a&ivity, were diffufed 
through thefociety. The vallals behaved courteoudy to¬ 
wards the retainers, who were immediately below 
them ; while they again were courted by the lords as 
conftimdng their importance and ftrength j the lords, 
laflly, giving a like importance and dignity to the fo- 
vereign himfelf. Thus a regular, powerful, and corn- 
pad lyftem of government took place ; an unanimity 
and attention pervaded the various departments of (late; 
fo that while the fubjeds were free, the nation at large 
was formidable. 

Daring this happy date of affairs, the members of 
the national aflembly in every country in Europe ap¬ 
peared there in arms, whether they came perfonally or 
by their representatives. Such particularly was the cafe 
under the Anglo-Saxon government ; and the happi¬ 
nefs they at that time enjoyed made the oppreffion and 
tyranny of the Normans appear the more intolerable. 
In procefs of time, however, the date of fociety be¬ 
gan to differ a remarkable alteration. The high and 
difmterefled notions, from which the happinefs above 
mentioned took its origin, declined ; the romantic ideas 
of chivalry * ceafed ; and much more intereded no¬ 
tions of property came in their dead. The reparation 
of the intereds of the lords from their vallals was the 
fird dep towards the deftruftion of the feodal fydem. 
Thus the incidents, which, as has jud now been men¬ 
tioned, promoted their happinefs, did the very reverfe. 
Property being now looked upon as a dldinClion fupe- 
rior to perfonal merit, naturally introduced the mod 
mercenary views. In confequence of thefe, the infant 
•ward, the care of whom was wont to be confidered as a 
facred and honorary trud, was now only looked upon 
as a mean of procuring emolument to the fuperior. 
The latter now regarded the profits of his vaffals as fo 
many diminutions of his own wealth. Indead of taking 
care to improve the edate of his ward as formerly, he 
impoverifhed it; not only negleCling the education of 
the heir, but offering infults to himfelf; infomuch that 
the relations of the unfortunate vaffal were frequently 
obliged to ranfom front the avaricious fuperior, both 
his perfon and effects. By merchandife of this kind 
the coffers of princes were filled, and wardlhips let 
out to drangers, who might exercife their rapacity 
with greater freedom. When the vaffal at lad attained 
the years of maturity, he came to the podeflion of his 
lands without any of that joy and fedivity which ufual- 
ly took place on the occafion. He received an inheri¬ 
tance waded and dedroyed, while new grievances daily 
It prerented themfelves to augment the horrors of his fitu- 
Oppreffed ation. All the incidents, which in former times were 
fituation of fo many expreflions of gratitude on the part of the vaf- 
the vaffals. { a ] > were now changed into taxes which might be ex¬ 
acted at the pleafure of the lord. Before the vaffal 
was inveded in his land, the fnperioi exacted from him 
Vol.VIL 


» See Cii- 
valry and 
Knights. 

10 

The per- 
verfion of 
its inci. 
dents. 


a certain dun or other gift, to be meafurcd only by his Febdal- 
own rapacity; and in cafe of delay or inability t6 Syfte m. 
pay this demand, the fuperior continued in poffefiion ' v 
of the edate. Such fcandalous oppreffion could not 
but produce the greated difcontent and clamour. Ap¬ 
plication? were made to the law without fuccefs; nor 
were even the laws regarded which were fabricated on 
purpofe for their relief. The incident of marriage now 
proved a fource of the mod dreadful oppreffion. The 
lord affumed the right of marrying his vaffal to whom 
he pleafed ; and he not only exerted this right himfelf, 
but would fell it to adranger, or allow the vaffal to buy 
it himfelf; while the penalty annexed to a marriage 
without the confem of the fuperior involved no lefs pu- 
nifhment than the lofsof the edate itfelf, or fomegriev¬ 
ous infliction as for a crime of the fird magnitude. The 
cafe was dill worfe with a female ward ; whofe beauty 
and accoiriplilhmems became a fource of gain to the fu¬ 
perior, or were facrificed to pleafe his whim or caprice: 
fo that her relations were frequently obliged to buy 
from him the privilege of marrying her to the perfon 
Ihe or they thought mod proper. In like manner the 
aid, which was formerly a voluntary gift from the vaf¬ 
fal, in cafes of didrefs happening to his lord, now be¬ 
came an unavoidable tax. An aid formerly was de¬ 
manded when the elded daughter of the fuperior was 
married, when his elded fon was knighted, or when 
the fuperior himfelf was taken prifoner in battle. Thefe 
were the only legal caufes of making a demand of this 
kind : but in the fubfequent times of degeneracy, the 
mod frivolous pretences were every day madeufeof 
by the prince to opprefs the lords, and by the lords to 
opprefs their vaffals ; demanding fubddies at pleafure, 
which their inferiors were always obliged to comply 
with. Ladly, the efcheat, which in former times took 
place only in cafes of cowardice, treachery, or fome 
other henious crime, was now infli&ed on the mod 
triding occafions. If the vaffal happened to be too long 
in attending the court of his fuperior to take the oath 
of fealty ; if he committed any aCtion which could in 
the lead becondrued an infringement of the oath; if he 
negledted to give his lord warning of any misfortune 
which he might fuppofe was about to befal him ; re¬ 
vealed any thing concerning.him ; made love to his 
filler or daughter, &c.; or even if he fhould grant a 
tenure of land to another perfon in form different from 
that in which he held his own ; all thefe, nay others 
dill more ridiculous, were judged fufficient reafons for 
the fuperior to feizeon the edate of the vaffal, and in¬ 
volve him and his family in ruin. Iz 

Notwithdanding thefe oppreffions,however, the vaf- Confequent 
fal was dill obliged to fubmit to his lord ; to own him degeneracy 
as his fuperior ; and even, in appearance, to pay him of the . 
the fame refpeCt as formerly when the greated unani- c ' a ^militia, 
mity and cordial affeCtion fubdded between them. Still 
he was obliged to perform the fame military fervice ; 
becaufe a failure in that refpeCt would have fubjefted 
him to a forfeiture of lands according to the original 
agreement. A V3d difference, however, now took 
place in the valour and activity which infpired the ar¬ 
my. The vaffals, forced into the field with defpond- 
ing hearts, were indifferent as to the fuccefs of the 
caufe in which they were engaged, and frequently ob- 
druCted indead of forw arding the operations of the" 

D d field. 
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Feodal field. Hence the fovereign found himfelf embarraffed; 

^Syftem. and, though nominally at the head of a martial and 
powerful people, was frequently unable to effedt any 
thing by reafon of the mutual hatred and diffenllon 

13 which every where prevailed. 

Expedient Thus the feodal ftates of Europe became unnaturally 
for its re- weak : a remedy was neceffary ; and it is remarkable, 
covery. that the fame remedy was applied all over the continent. 

This was, in Ihort, the making fiefs hereditary, which 
till now had only been granted for a long term of 
years : and, in return, burdening the lands with a cer¬ 
tain number of foldiers, which were not to be refufed 

14 upon any pretence whatever. Hence was derived the 
Invention tenure of knight-fervice . A certain portion of land, 
fervice" *' burdened w 'th the fervice of one foldier or knight, 

was called a knight’s-fee ; and thus an eftate, furnifh- 
ing any number of foldiers, was faid to contain as many 
knight’s fees; fo that now the manours, baronies, &c. 
became powerful according to the number of foldiers 
they were bound to furnilh. In the grants from the 
crown, the nobility were obliged to furnilh a certain 
number of foldiers for the fervice of the fovereign ; and 
in thofe from the nobility to their vaiTals, the like fer¬ 
vice was required. Even the commons who had grants 
from thecrown,furnilhedacertain proportionofknights. 
The force of the nation wascalledinto aftion by grants 
in eapite, or from the fovereign and nobility. A numer¬ 
ous and powerful army was inftantly aflembled, and at 
once ready for adtion. Of this army the king was the 
general, the nobility the officers, and the vafTals lol- 
diers ; the whole being exadtly arranged, and capable 
of entering upon any expedition without the leaft delay. 

Thus a remedy was found in fome meafure for the 
weaknefs of the feodal fovereigns : but though the 
knights-tenure could accomplifli this, it could not bring 
back the former affedtion and cordiality which fubfifled 
between the various ranks of people. On the contrary, 
by uniting them more firmly to one another by legal 
ties, it rendered matters rather worfe. The oppreffion 
originating from the operation of the feodal incidents, 
/till continued with unremitting violence. The grants 
of knights-tenure were attended with the fame oaths 


of homage and fealty ; the fame incidents of relief, Feodal 
wardfliip, marriage, aid, and efehear, with the feodal Syftem. 
tenures. The princes promifed to abate fotnewhat of v "* 
their rigour in demanding the feodal perquisites, but 
did not keep their word. Laws were occasionally pro¬ 
mulgated, and for fome time had an effedt; but pal¬ 
liatives foon became inefiedtua], and a new Rate of 
weaknefs began to commence. 

The two remarkable eras in the feodal hiftory are, Two eras 
the timebefore the invention ofknight-fervice (d), and inthehillo- 
that during which it continued. Fiefs were in a /late T ^ efs * 
of fluctuation from the deftrudtion of the Roman em¬ 
pire till the ninth century ; but they were rendered 
perpetual in France about the year 877, and were ge¬ 
nerally become fo in every country of Europe about 
the beginning of the tenth. Du Cange, voce Militia , 
gives us an example of a knight-fee in the year 880. 

By the year 987, when Hugh Capet was railed to the 
throne of France ; knight-fervice was become general 
all over Europe, and was introduced into England after jg 
having made its appearance in other countries(E). In Doubtscon- 
England, however, there have been feveral doubts and cerning the 
inquiries amongtbe learned concerning theintroduflion introdue* 
of the feodal laws. Many are of opinion, that they * io ” 0 , e 
were firft introduced by William the Conqueror ; and, 
confequently, that they were entirely unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxons : but others think, that they exifted a- 
niong the latter in the fame form under which they 
were continued by the Normans. Dr Stuart is of 
opinion, that the Saxons who fettled in England could 
not be Grangers to fiefs. He fuppofes the conformity 
of manners, which undoubtedly prevailed between the 
Saxons and other barbarians, a Sufficient proof that the 
hereditary grant of land, as well as the fluctuating Slate 
of feodal tenures which preceded it, were known to 
the former. Collateral proofs are derived from the fpirit 
and tenure of the Anglo-Saxon laws, but especially 
from the grants of hereditary eftates on condition of 
military fervice(F). The condition of fiefs under the 
Anglo-Saxons was very different from what it was af¬ 
terwards. In their times we find no mention made of 
thofe oppreffions of which fo much notice has already 

been 


(d) For the difference between the knights produced by this fervice and the more ancient ones, or knights of 
honour, fee the article Knight. 

(f.) Dr Stuart informs us, that it appears from the records of Malcolm IV. in 1153, that knights-fervice 
was known in Scotland, and that it was not a novelty at that time. The fame author thinks it even probable 
that it was known in the time of David I. 

(f) The ufe of intails was known to the Anglo-Saxons ; and this practice, as well as the fucceffion to al¬ 
lodial eftates, muff have contributed very much to eflablilh hereditary fiefs. This opinion feems alfo to be con¬ 
firmed by the accounts we have of the great power of many of the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
natural tendency that fiefs muff have, in the courfe of things, to become perpetual, though analogical argu¬ 
ments cannot entirely be depended upon in this cafe. There is indeed pofitive evidence that the territory 
which anciently conftituted the kingdom of Mereland belonged to Ethelred as an hereditary fief and earldom. 
The grant was given him by Alfred when he married his daughter Ethelfleda: and it is likewife attefted by 
Camden, that in the time of Ethelred the earldom of Leiccfter was an inheritance, and the regular fucceffion 
of its earls is ffill known. We are informed alfo by creditable hiftoriaus, that Bernicia and Deireland 
were feodal and inheritable earldoms among the Saxons. The fame was true of the county of Cumberland 
when poffelTed by the Scottifli monarchs. This laft appears from the Saxon Chronicle ; in which the grant was 
conveyed by Edmund king of England to Malcolm of Scotland in the following terms ; “ Edmundus rex totam 
Cumberland praedavit et contrivit, et commendavit earn Malcomo regi Scotiae ; hoc padto, quod in auxilio fibi 
foret terra et mari.” From the ufe of the word commendavit, indeed, Spelman takes occafion to fay, that a 
feodal homage was not intended ; but the contrary may be proved by the original Saxon from which the forer 
a going 
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Feodal- been taken ; and this may eafily be accounted for from 
Sy'ftem. the alteration of the feodal fpirit in different ages. Du- 
" v— "" ring the time that a warm and generous affection ful>- 

fifted between the feodal fuperiors and vaffals, the in¬ 
cidents were marks of generolity on the one part, and 
gratitude on the other; but as foon as a variance 
had taken place, by reafon of the interefted dif- 
pofition which the introduction of luxury produced, 
the fame incidents became fources of the moft flagrant 
©ppreflion. This was remarkably the cafe in the time 
of William the Conqueror ; and, during the reign of 
king John, matters were come to fuch a crifts, that 
the people every where complained loudly, and de¬ 
manded thereftorationof the laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor (g). “ What thefe laws of Edward the Confeffor 
were (fays Mr Hume), which the Englifh every reign 
during a century and an half defired fo paflionately to 
have reftored, is much difputed by antiquarians; and 
our ignorance of them feems one of the greateft defects 
Iofufficient °f the ancient Englifh hiflory.” Dr Stewart has offered 
folution of an explanation ; but this is in fadt no more than a con- 
them by jedture, that “ by the laws or cuftoms of the Confeffor, 
Dr Stuart, that condition of felicity was exprelfed which had been 
enjoyed during the fortunate flate of the feodal aflocia- 
tion. The cordiality, equality, and independence, 
which then prevailed among all ranks in fociety, con¬ 
tinued to be remembered in lefs profperous times, and 
occafioned an ardent defire for the revival of thofe 
laws and ufages which were the fources of fo much 
lg happinefs. 

Diftin&ion -Befides the great diftindtion (of which an account 
concerning has already been given) between the flate of fiefs under 
fiefs in the the Anglo-Saxons and under the Normans, they were 
Anglo- no i e f s diftjnguifhed by the introduction of knight- 
tt—o. f crv ‘ ce< Hitherto the refinement of the Englifh had 
Norman °* ^ een obftrudted by the invafion of the Danes, and the 
times. infular fituatiou of the kingdom ; but after the Nor¬ 
man conquefl the fiefs were made perpetual. Still, 
however, the knight-fee and knight-fervice were al¬ 
together unknown. William, the fixth prince who 
enjoyed the duchy of Normandy, was well acquainted 
with every thing relating to fiefs ; for that duchy had 
experienced all the variety incidental to them from 
the time of its being granted to Rollo by Charles the 
Simple in the year 912, to the year 1066, when Wil- 
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liarn was put in poffcflion of England by the battle of Fcodal- 
Hallings. Syfhm., 

On his acceflion to the throne, a number of for- ' v ’ 
feitures took place among thofe who had followed the 
fortune of Harold. Their eflates were to be difpofed 
of at the pleafure of the conqueror; and it was natural 
to fuppofe that he would follow the method pradtifed 
in his own country. Hence the origin of knight-fer- introduc- 
vice in England. A grant of land, to any perfon tion of 
whatever, was eftimated at a certain number of knights- knight-ftr- 
fees ; and each of thefe required the fervicc of a v * ce lnt ” 
knight. The grants of lands were even renewed to En g landl 
the old tenants under this tenure; fo that by degrees 
the whole military people in the kingdom acquiefced in 
it. To accomplifh this, Domesday Book is fuppofed 
to have been compiled, which contained an txadt ac¬ 
count of all the landed property of the kingdom. 

Hence it is to be concluded, not that William introdu¬ 
ced fiefs into England, as fome have imagined, but 
that he brought them to their ultimate flate of per¬ 
fection by the introduction of knight-fervice. This 
is evident from the laws enaCted during his reign. In 
thefe it is not only mentioned that knight-fervice was 
enaCted, but that it was done exprefsly with the con- 
fent of the common council of the nation; which at 
that time was equivalent to an aClof parliament (h). 

The invention of knight-fervice proved generally 
agreeable; for as only few of the Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs were hereditary, the advancement of the reft to 
perpetuity, under the tenure of knight-fervice, muft 
have been accounted an acquifition of fome import¬ 
ance; as not only augmenting the grandeur and dig¬ 
nity of the fovereign, but fecuring the independence 
of the fubjeCt, and improving his property. In the 40 
happy flate of the feodal affociation, there was indeed Idea of the 
no neceffity for the knight’s fee; but when the dif- feodal mi* 
cordance and opprefiion fo often mentioned began to 
take place, it became then neceffary to point out par¬ 
ticularly every duty of the vaffal, as well as of the 
lord ; and this was fully done by the invention of 
knight-fervice. The nobles poffeffed duchies, baronies, 
and earldoms; which extenfive poffeffions were divided 
into as many fees, each of them to furnifh a knight 
for the fervice of the king, or of the fnperior : fo that 
every feudal ftate could command a numerous army 
D d 2 and 


going is a Latin tranflation ; and the word, according to feveral learned critics, fignifies feodal homage with 
the mod ftriCt propriety. Thus Du Cange informs us, that commendare fe alicui was the general expreffion for 
feiire l'homage a un fuferain. 

(g) The laws which are now extant under the name of Edward, are generally allowed to be of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity ; nor are they, even fuppofing them to be genuine, of any ufe in anfwering the prefent queftion. 
They determine indeed the exiftence of fiefs among the Anglo-Saxons : and Dr Stuart is of opinion, that the 
Compilation which goes under the name of this prince, though pofteriorto the date it bears, neverthelefs mcrjts 
greater attention than has ufually been bellowed upon it. M. Honard, a foreign lawyer, is the lateft writer who 
has made it his ftudy ; but he is better acquainted with the Norman than the Anglo-Saxon cuftoms. 

(h) The following law of William the Conqueror not only makes exprefs mention of the knight’s fee and 
fervice, but alludes to a former law of William and his parliament, by which this tenure was a&uglly eftablilhed, 
“ Statuimus etiam et firmiter prasciptmus, ut omnes comites, et barones, et milites, et fervjcntes, et univerfi 
“ liberi homines totius regni noftri praedidli, habeant er teneam fe Temper bene in annh et Jn equis, ut decet 
u et oportet, et quod fint temper proinpd et bene parati ad fervitiumfuum integrum nobis explendum, et pera- 
“ gendum, cum Temper opus adfuerit, fecundum quod nobis debent de feodis et tenements fits de jure facere, 
u et ficut illis ftatuimus per commune concilium totius regni noftri praedidli, et dedimus et conceflimus in feodo 
u jure hasreditario.” L. L- Guill. c. 58.' 
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and militia to fupport and defend it in cafe of any 
emergency. The knights were alfo bound to aflemble 
in complete armour whenever the fuperior thought 
proper to call, and to hold themfelves in readinefs for 
action whenever the king or fuperior found it conve¬ 
nient to take the field : fo that thus the militia might 
be marched at the Ihortell notice to defend or fupport 
the honour of the nation. 

The knights were ufually armed with an helmet, 
fword, lance, and Ihield ; and each wasbefides obliged 
to keep a horfe. This laft requifite was owing to the 
contempt into which the infantry had fallen through 
the prevalence of tournaments and luxuries of various 
kinds, though it was by means of the infantry that the 
barbarians had originally diftinguilhed themfelves in 
their wars with the Romans, and became able to cope 
with thefe celebrated warriors. All proprietors of 
fees or tenants by knight-fervice fought on foot: the 
cavalry were diftinguilhed by the name of battle ; and 
the fuccefs of every encounter was fuppofed to depend 
on them alone. They only were completely armed ; 
the infantry, being furnilhed by the villages under the 
jurifdidtion of the barons, had at firit only bows and 
flings j though afterwards they were found worthy of 
much greater attention. 

While the feodal affociation remained in perfection, 
the fuperior could at any time command the military 
fervice of his yaffals; but in the fubfequent degenera¬ 
cy thi 3 fervice could neither be depended upon when 
wanted, nor was it of the fame advantage when obtain¬ 
ed as formerly. The invention of knight-fervice 
tended in a great degree lo remedy this inconvenience. 
Thofe who were pojTdled of knights fees were now 
obliged to remain 4c days in the field at their own 
expence ; and this without exception, from the great 
crown vaflals to the fmalleft feudatories ; but if longer 
fervice was required, the prince was obliged to pay 
his troops. In thofe times, however, when the fate of 
nations was frequently decided by a fingle battle, a 
continuance in the field for 40 days was fufficient for 
ordinary occafions. 

Thus matters feemed once more to be reftored near¬ 
ly to their former ftat-e. It was now, as much as ever, 
the intereft of the nation to a<S with unanimity in its 
defence, not only againft foreign enemies, but againft 
the tyranny of the prince over his fubjedts, or of one 
part of the fubjedls over the other. New inconveni- 
encies, however, foon began to take place, owing to 
the gradual improvement in life and the refinement 
of manners. From the firft inftitution of military fer¬ 
vice, a fine had been accepted inftead of adlual appear¬ 
ance in the field. In the times of barbarity, however, 
when men accounted rapine and bloodlhed their only 
glory, there were but few who made an offer of this 
compenfation; but as wealth and luxury increafed, 
and the manners of people became fofter, a general 
unwillingnefs of following the army into the field be¬ 
came alfo prevalent. A new tenure, called efeuage, 
was therefore introduced ; by which the vaflal was only 
obliged to pay his fuperior a fum of money annually in¬ 
ftead of attending him in the field*. Hence origi¬ 
nated taxes and their mifapplication ; for as the king 
was lord paramount of the whole kingdom, it thence 
happened that the whole efeuage money collected 
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throughout the nation centred in him. The peine-s Fu><L!- 
then, inftead of recruiting their armies, frequently fill- Syftem 
ed their coffers with the money, or difllpated it other- 1. 
wife, hiring mercenaries to defend their territories , Fcra la ~ _ 
when threatened with any danger. Thefe being com- 0.2, 
pofed of the dregs of the people, and difbanded at the Rife of 
end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a dif- ftanding 
orderly banditti, who frequently proved very danger- arl " ies j&c. 
ous tofociety. To avoid fuch inconveniencies, Hand¬ 
ing armies were introduced, and taxations began to be 
raifed in every European kingdom. New inconveni¬ 
encies arofe. The fovereigns in molt of thefe king¬ 
doms, having acquired the right of taxation, as well a-s 
the command of the military power, became complete¬ 
ly defpotic: but in England the foverdgn was de¬ 
prived of this right by Magna Charta, which was ex¬ 
torted from him, as related under the article Eng- 
1 and, [n° 153] ; fo that, though allowed to command 
his armies, he could only pay them by the voluntary 
contributions of the people, or their fubmiLting to 
fuch taxations as were virtually impofed by themfelves. 

FEOFFMENT, inlaw, (from the 'tzr'bfeoffare or 
infeudare, “ to give one a feud”) ; the gift or grant 
of any corporeal hereditament to another. He that 
fo gives, or enfeoffs, is called xdaefeoffer ; and tbeper- 
fon enfeoffed is denominated th t feoffee. 

This is plainly derived from, or is indeed itfelf the 
very mode of, the ancient feodal donation; for though 
it may be performed by the word “ enfeoff” or 
“ grant,” yet the apteft word of feoffment is da or 
dedi. And it is ftill directed and governed by the 
fame feodal rules; infonjuch that the principal rule 
relating to the extent and effetft of the feodal grant, 
tenor eft qui legem datjeudo, is in other words become 
the maxim of law with relation to feoffments, mo¬ 
dus legem dat donationi. And therefore, as in pure feo¬ 
dal donations, the lord, from whom the feud moved, 
imtll exprefsly limit and declare the continuance or 
quantity of eftate which he meant to confer, ne quis 
plus donajfe praefumatur, quara in donations expreferit; 
fo, if one grants by feoffment lands or tenements to 
another, and limirs or exprefles no eftate, the grantee 
(due ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 
an eftate for life. For, as the perfonal abilities of the 
feoffee were originally prefumed to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the feoffee’s 
eftate ought to be confined to his perfon and fubfift 
only for his life; unlefs the feoffer, by exprefs provifioit 
in the creation and conftitution of the eftate, hath gi¬ 
ven it a longer continuance. Thefe exprefs provifions 
are indeed generally made ; for this was forages the 
only conveyance, whereby our anceftors were wont to 
create an eftate in fee-ftmple, by giving the land to the 
feoffee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever ; though 
i{ ferves equally well to convey any other eftate of 
freehold. 

But by the mere words of the deed the feoffment is 
by no means perfedted : there remains a very material 
ceremony to be performed, called livery of feiftng ; 
without which the feoffee has but a mere eftate at will. 

See Seisin. 

FERiE, in zoology, an order of quadrupeds. See 
Zoology. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a feftival obferved a- 

roong 
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- j. jii i mong the Romans on February 21 ft, or,. according to 

| Ovid, on the 17th of that month, in honour of the 

Feretrum. nianes of their dcceafed friends and relations. 

v Varro derives the word from infer}, or from jsro ; on 

account of a repaid carried to the fepulchres of fuch as 
the lalt offices were that day rendered to. Feftus de¬ 
rives it from jerio, on account of the vidlims facrificed, 
Voffius obferves, that the Romans called death fera, 
“ cruel,” and that the word feralia might arife thence. 
—Macrobius Saturn, lib. i. cap. 13. refers the origin 
of the ceremony to Nurna Pompilins. Ovid, in his 
Fafti, goes back as far as iEneas for its inftitution. 
He adds, that on the fame day a facrifice was perform¬ 
ed to the goddefs Muta, or Dumb; and that the per- 
fons who officiated were an old woman attended with a 
number of young girls. 

During the continuance of this feftival, which lafted 
eleven days, prefents were made at the graves of the 
deceafed, marriages were forbidden, and the temples 
of the gods ffiut up. While the ceremonies continued, 
they imagined that the gholts fuffered no punilhments 
in hell, but that their- tormentors allowed them to 
wander round their tombs, and feaft upon the meats 
which theirfurviving friends had prepared for them.— 
For a more particular account of the offerings and fa- 
crifices and feafts for the dead, fee In r er 11£ and Sin- 

CERN IUM, 

Sometimes at the feralia public feafls were given to 
the people at the tombs of the rich and great by their 
heirs or particular friends. 

FER de fourchette, in heraldry, a crofs having 
at each end a forked iron, like that formerly ufed by 
foldiers to reft their mufkets on. It differs from the 
crofs-fourche, the ends of which turn forked ; whereas 
this has that fort of fork fixed upon the fquare end. 
See Heraldry. 

Fer de Moulin, Miirinde, Inke de Moulin, in herald¬ 
ry, is a bearing fuppofed to reprefent the iron-ink, or 
ink of a mill, which fuftaius the moving mill-ftone. 

FERDINAND V. king of Spain, called the Ca¬ 
tholic, which title was continued to his fncceffors. He 
married Ifabella of Caftile, by which that kingdom 
was united to the Spaniffi crown. This* illuftrious 
couple laid the foundation of the future glory and 
power of Spain. The conqueft of Granada, and the 
dilcoyeries of Chriftopher Columbus, make this reign 
a celebrated era in the hiftory of Spain. He died in 
1516, aged 63.- See (Hiflory of) Spain. 

FERENTARII, in Roman antiquity, were auxi¬ 
liary troops, lightly armed ; thtir weapons being a 
fword, bow, arrows, and a fling. 

. FERENTINUM, (auc. geog.), a town of the 
Herniciin Latium, which the Romans, after fubduing 
that nation, allowed to be governed by its own laws. 
Now Feretino, an epifcopal city in the Campania of 
Rome. E. Long. 14. j. N. Lat. 41. 45. 

FERENTUM, or Forentum, (anc. geog.), a 
town of Apulia in Italy. Now Forenza, in the Bafili r 
cata of Naples. 

FERETRIUS, a fumame of Jupiter, a jerendo, 
becaufe he had aififted the Romans ; or a feriendo, be- 
caufe he had conquered their enemies under Romulus. 
He had a temple ; at Rome built by Romulus. It was 
there that the fpoils called oftma were always carried. 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier ufed 


in carrying out the bodies of the dead, which duty Ferg 
was performed by the neareft male relations of thede- II 
cealed .- thus, fons carried out their parents, brothers Fcrg ufon. 
their filters, &c. ' 

FERG, or Fergus, (Francis Paul), a charming 
landfcapc-painter, was born at Vienna in 1689, and 
there learned the firft principles of his art. He fuc- 
ceffively pradtifed under Ilans Graf, Orient, and Thi¬ 
ele. This lafl, who was painter to the court of Sax¬ 
ony, invited him to Drefden to infert fmall figures in 
his landfcapes. Ferg thence went into Lower Saxo¬ 
ny, and painted for the duke of Brunfwick and for 
the Gallery of Salzdahl. From Germany he went to 
London, where he might have lived in the bigheft 
efteem and affluence, if, by an indifereet marriage, he 
had not been fo effectually depreffed, that he was ever 
after involved in difficulties. The neceffities which arofe 
from his domeftic troubles, compelled him to diminilh 
the prices of his paintings, in order to procure an im¬ 
mediate fupport ; and as thole neceffities increafed, his 
pidlures were Hill more funk in their price, though not 
in their intrinfic value. By aferics of misfortunes he 
was over-run with debts; and to avoid the purfuit of 
his creditors, he was conftrained to fecrete hitnfelf in 
different parts of London. He died fuddenly in the 
ftreet one night as he was returning from fome friends 
about the year 1738, having not attained bis 50th 
year : and left four children. This plealing artift, 

Mr Walpole obferves, had formed a manner of his 
own from various Fleroilh painters, though refembling 
Poelcmlnirg moft in the enamelled foftnefsand mellow- 
nefs of his colouring : but his figures are greatly fu- 
perior; every part of them is fufficiently finilhed, 
every adtion expreffive. He painted fmall landfcapes, 
fairs, and rural meetings, with the moft agreeable 
truth ; his horfes and cattle are not inferior to Wou- 
vermans ; and his buildings and diftances feem to owe 
their refpedtive foftnefs to the intervening air, not to 
the pencil. More faithful to nature than Denner, he 
knew how to omit exadtnefs, when the refult of the 
whole demands a lefs precifion in parts. The greateft 
part of his w orks are in London and Germany ; and 
they now bear fuch a price as is the moft indubitable 
evidence of their real merit. He alfo etched well with 
aquafortis; and his prints of that kind are efteemed by 
the curious. 

FERGUS, the name of three kings of Scotland, 

See (Hiftory of) Scotland*. 

FERGUSON (James), an eminent experimental 
philofopher and mechanic, was born in Scotland, of 
very poor parents. At the earlieft age his extraordi¬ 
nary genius began t-o exert itfelf. He firft learned to 
read, by overhearing his father teach his elder brother; 
and he had made this acquifnion before any one fuf-. 
pedled it. He foo-n difeoyered a peculiar tafte for 
mechanics, which firft arofe on feeing his father ufe a 
lever. He purfued this ftudy a confiderable length, 
even whilft very young ; and made a watch in wood¬ 
work, from having once feen one. As he had no in- 
ftruftor, nor any help from books, every thing he 
learned'had all the merit of an original difeovery 5 and 
fiich, with infinite joy, he believed it to be. As foot! 
as his age would permit, he went tofervice ; in which 
he met with hardlhips, which rendered his conftitution 
feeble through life. Whilft he was fervant to a farmer 

(whofe. 
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l'ergufon, (whofe goo.lnefi he acknowledges in the modeft and 
Peri*. humble account of himfelf which he prefixed to his laft 
' v ' publication), he frequently contemplated the flars ; 

and began the fturiy of aftronomy, by laying down, 
from his own obfervations only, a celeflial globe. His 
kind matter, obferving thefe marks of his ingenuity, 
procured him the countenance and affiftance of his fu- 
periors. By their help and inftru&ions, he went on 
gaiuing farther knowledge, and was fent to Edin¬ 
burgh. There he began to take portraits ; an em¬ 
ployment by which he fupported hintlelf-and family 
for feveral years, both in Scotland and England, whilfl 
he was purfuing more ferious ftudies. In London he 
firft publifhed Some curious aftronomical tables and cal¬ 
culations j and afterwards gave public lectures in ex¬ 
perimental philofophy, which he repeated (by fub- 
fcription) in moll of the principal towns in England, 
with the higheft marks of general approbation. He 
was eledted a Fellow of the Royal Society, without 
paying for admiffion (an honour fcarcely everconferred 
on a native) ; and had a penfion of 50 1. per arm. gi¬ 
ven him, unfolicited, by the king, at his acceffi- 
on, who had heard ledtures from him, and frequent¬ 
ly fent for and converfed with him on curious topics.— 
He alfo received feveral prefents from his majefly, the 
patron of real merit. To what a degree of conlidera- 
tion Mr Fergufon mounted by the flrength of his na¬ 
tural genius, almoft every one knows. He was uni- 
verfally confidcred as at the head of aftronomy and me¬ 
chanics in that nation of philofophers. And he might 
juftly be fly led felf-taugbt, or rather heaven-taught ; 
for in his whole life he had not above half a year’s in- 
Rrudtion at fchool. He was a man of the clearefl 
judgment, and the moft unwearied application to ftu¬ 
dy ; benevolent, meek, and innocent in his manners 
as a child : humble, courteous, and communicative ; 
inftead of pedantry, philofophy feemed to produce in 
him only diffidence and urbanity,—a love for mankind 
and for his Maker. His whole life was an example of 
refignation and Chriftian piety. He might be faid to 
be an enthuiialt in his love of God, if religion, founded 
on fuch fubftantial and enlightened grounds as his was, 
could be (tyled enthuliafm. He died in 1776. 

FERLE, in Roman antiquity, holidays, or days 
upon which they ahftained from work. Proclamation 
was generally made by the herald, by command of the 
Rex Sacrorum, or Flamines, thatall fhouldabftain from 
bn finefs ; and whoever iranfgreffed the order was fe- 
vcrely fined.—The feriae werfeof twokinds, public and 
private. 

The public Ferias were fourfold. I. Stativa , which 
were kept as public fieafts by the whole city upon cer¬ 
tain immoveable days appointed in their kalendar ;— 
fuch were the Compiial'ta, Carmentaha, Lupercalia, ire. 
2. Feria Conceptiva, which were moveable feafts, the 
days for the celebration of which were fixed by the 
magillrates or priefls : of this fort were the Feria La¬ 
tina, Paganalia, Campitalia, See. which happened every 
year, but the days for keeping them were left to the 
diferetion of the magiflrates or priefts. 3. Feria Impe¬ 
rative, which were fixed and inftituted by the mere 
command of confuls, prasrors, di&ators, upon the gain¬ 
ing of fome vidlory or other fortunate event. 4. Nun- 
din*. See the articles Nundinal, Agonalia, Car- 

MENTALIA, &C. 


The private Feriae were holidays obferved by parti¬ 
cular perfons or families on feveral accounts, as birth¬ 
days, funerals, &c. The feria: belonged to, and were 
one divifion of, the dies feftt. See Ff.sti. 

Ferue Latina, a feflival at which a white bull was 
facrificed, and the Latin and Roman towns provided 
each a fet quantity of meat, wine, and fruits ; and du¬ 
ring the celebration, the Romans and Latins fwore 
eternal friendlhip to each other, taking home a piece 
of the viftim to every town. The feftival was inftitu- 
ted by Tarquinius Superbus when he overcame the 
Tufcans and made a league with the Latins, propo- 
fing to build a common temple to Jupiter Latialis, at 
which both nations might meet and offer facrifices for 
their common fafety. At firfl the folemnity lafted but 
one day, but it was at different times extended to ten. 
It was held on the Alban mount, and celebrated with 
chariot races at the capitol, where the viftor was treat¬ 
ed with a large draught of wormwood drink. 

FERIA, in the Romilh breviary, is applied to the 
feveral days of the week ; thus Monday is th t feria fe- 
cunda, Tucfday the feria tertia; though thefe days are 
not working days, but holidays. The eccafion of this 
was, that the firfl Chriftians were ufed to keep the 
eafter-week holy, calling Sunday theprimaferia, &c. 
whence the term feria was given to the days of every 
week. But befides thefe, they have extraordinary fe- 
rise, viz. the three laft days of paffien-week, the two 
following eafter-day, and the fecond fericeof rogation. 

FERIANA, the ancient city of Thala in Africa, 
taken and deftroyed by Merellus in the war with Ju- 
gurtha. It was vifited by Mr Bruce in his late travels 
through Africa, who expedted to have found many 
magnificent ruins in the place, but was difappointed. 
The only remarkable objedts he met with were the 
baths, which areexceffively warm. Thefe are without 
the town, and flow from a fountain named El Tarmtd. 
Notwithstanding the exccffive heat of its water, the 
fountain is not deftitute of fifties. They are of the 
Ihape of a gudgeon, above four inches in length ; and 
he fuppofed that there might have been about five or 
fix dozen of them in the pool. On trying the water 
with a thermometer, he found the heat fo great, that 
he was furprifed the fifh were not boiled in it. That 
fifh Ihould exift in this degree of heat, is very furpri- 
fing; but it feems no lefs wonderful that Mr Bruce, 
while Handing naked in fuch water, fliould leifurely 
make obfervations on its heat, without fufpedling that 
he himfelf would be boiled by continuing there. We 
have to regret that the accidental wetting of the leaf 
on which he wrote down his remarks has deprived the 
public of the knowledge of the precife degree to which, 
the thermometer is raifed by this water. ' The fifh are 
faid to go down the ftream to fome diftance during 
the day, and to return to the fpring or warmeft part at 
night. 

FERMANAUGH, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Ulfter ; bounded by Cavan on the fouth, 
Tir-Oen on the north and north-eaft, by Tyrconnelon. 
the north weft, Leitrim on the fonth-weft, and Mona¬ 
ghan on the weft. It is 38 miles long and 24 broad. 
A great part of it is taken up with bogs ; and the 
great lake called Leugh-Eame, which is near 20 miles 
in length, and in fome places 14 in breadth, diverfified 
with upwards of 300 iflands, moft of them well wood- 
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Ferment, ed, inhabited, and covered with cattle. It abounds 
Ferment*, alfo with great variety of fifh, fitch as huge pike, large 
. t ‘ on ~ bream, roach, eels, trout, and falmon. The water of 
the lake in fome places is faid to have a particular 
foftnefs and fliminefe, that bleaches linen mnchfooner 
than could be done by other water. The lake is di¬ 
vided into the Upper and Lower, between which it 
contracts itfelf for five or fix miles to the breadth of 
an ordinary river. In one part of the county are 
marble rocks 50 or 60 feet high. This county fends 
four members to parliament, viz. two for the Ihire, and 
two for Innifkillen the capital. Fermanangh gives the 
title of vifcount to earl Verney. 

FERMENT, any body which being applied to 
another, produces fermentation. 

Ferments are either matters already in the aft of fer¬ 
mentation, or that foon run into this aft. Of the firfl 
kind are the flowers of wine, yeaft, fermenting beer, 
or fermenting wine, &c. and of the fecond are the new 
etxpreffed vegetable juices of fummer fruit. 

Among diftillers, ferments are all thofe bodies 
which, when added to the liquor, only correft fome 
fault therein, and, by removing fome obftacle to fer¬ 
mentation, forward it by fecondary means : as alfo 
fuch as, being added in time of fermentation, make 
the liqupFyield a larger proportion of fpirir, and give 
it a fiqer flavour. 

FERMENTION, may be defined a fenfible 
internal motion of the conftituent particles of amoift, 
fluid, nkixed or compound body ; by the continuance 
of which motion, thefe particles are gradually removed 
from their former fituation or combination, and a- 
gain, after fome vifible feparation is made, joined to¬ 
gether in a different order and arrangement, fotbat a 
new compound is formed, having qualities very fenfibly 
j different from thofe of the original fluid. 

Subje< 5 U of Fermentation, properly fo called, is confined to the 
ferment*- vegetable and animal kingdoms ; for the effervefcences 
tion. between acids and alkalies, however much they may 
refemble the fermentation of vinous liquors, are never- 
thelefs exceedingly different. It is divided into three 
kinds ; or rather, there are three different ftages of it, 
viz. the vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. Of 
the firft, vegetables alone are fufceptible ; the fleffi of 
young animals is in fome flight degree fufceptible of 
the fecond (a) but animal fubftances are particularly 
fufceptible of the third, which vegetables do not fo 
eafily fall into without previoufly undergoing the firff 
and fecond. The produce of the firft ftageis wine,or 
fome other vinous liquor ; of the fecond, vinegar j or 
sf the third, volatile alkali. See Brewing, Vine¬ 
gar, &c. 

Fermentation is one of the moft obfcure proceffes 
in nature, and no attempt has been made to folve 
it with any degree of probability. All that we 
know with regard to it is, that the liquor, however 
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clear and tranfparentat firft, no fooner begins fo fer- Fementa- 
menr, than it becomes turbid, depofirs a fediment, _ tlon - 
emits a great quantity of fixed air, and throws up a % 
fcuni to the top, acquiring at the fame time feme de- pheooiri*- 
gree of heat. The heat of the vinous ftage, however, na of it. 
is but moderate, feldom or never exceeding that of the 
human body. The heat of the acetous is confiderably 
greater ; and that of the putrefaftive is the greateft of 
all, infonuich that putrefying fubftances, when heaped 
together in great quantities, will iometimes break forth 
into aftual flame. 3 

From thefe phenomena, fermentation would feem Attempt 
to be a procefs ultimately tending to the entire dif-to explain 
folulion of the fermenting fubftance, and depending ,lie P hen9 ‘ 
upon the aftion of the internal heat, etherial fluid, or mtna - 
whatever elfe we plcafe to call it, which pervades, and 
makes an dlenfial ingredient in, -the compofition of all 
bodies. From fuch experiments as have been made up¬ 
on this fubjeft it appears, that whether fixed air is the 
bond of conneftion between the particles of terreflrial 
bodies or not, yet the emiffion of it from any fubftance 
is always attended with a diffolution of that fubftance. 

We cannot, however, in the prefenr cafe, fay that the 
emiffion of the fixed air is the caufe of the fermenta¬ 
tion. It is in faftotherwife. Fixed air hath no ten¬ 
dency to fly offfrom terreflrial fubftances with which 
it is united ; on the contrary, it will readily leave 
the atmofphere after it hath been united with it, to 
join itfelf to fuch terreflrial fubftances as are capable of 
abforbing it. The emiffion of it, therefore, nutft de¬ 
pend upon the aftion of fome other fluid ; moft pro¬ 
bably the fire or heat, which is difperfed thro’ all fub¬ 
ftances in a latent flare, and in the prefent cafe be¬ 
gins fenfibly to manReft itfelf. But from what caufe 
the heat originally begins to operate in this manner, 
feems to be entirely unknown and inexplicable, except 
that it appears fome how or other to depend on the air ; 
for, if that is totally excluded, fermentation will not 
go on. 4 

In the Memoirs of the Manchefler Society, Mr Hen- Mr Hen¬ 
ry gives an account of fome experiments, in which he r y’ 6 ex P r * 
produced fermentation not only in bread and wort, but rin, * n t* on 
in liquors which we fhould think quite incapable of it, f™menta- 
viz. punch and whey. Having previoufly fufpefted, t ; on Lv- 
from fome obfervations and experiments, that yeaft pregnating 
Was only a quantity of fixed air involved and detained the liquor 
among the mucilaginous parts of the fermenting liquor, lt y ith 
he attempted to prepare it in the following manner. a * r ’ 
Having boiled wheat-flour and water to the confiftence 
of a thin jelly, he put this vifeous fluid into the middle 
part of Dr Nooth’s machine for impregnating water 
with fixed air. The gas was abforbed in confiderable 
quantity ; and next day the matter was in a ftate of fer¬ 
mentation. The third day it bad acquired fomjuch of the 
appearance of yeaft, that an experiment was made on 
fome pafte for bread ; and after five or fix hours baking 

it 


(a) Under the article China, h° 114. afaft is mentioned which feeths to Ihow that animal fubftances are 
likewifc capable of the vinous fermentation ; viz. that the Chinefe make ufeofa certain liquor called tamb- 
wine, and likewife that they ufe a kind offpirit diftilled from Jheep's flejb. This is related on the credit of M. 
Grofier : but as he does not memion the particulars of the procefs, we are at liberty to fuppofe that the flelh 
of thefe animals has been mixed with rice, or fome other ingredients naturally capable of producing a vinous 
liquor; fo that, inftead of contributing any thing to the fermentation in queftion, they may in reality be de¬ 
trimental, and furniffi only that ftrong and difagreeable fmell complained off in the liquid. 
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FaVmenta- it was found to have anfwered the purpofe tolerably 
tation. well. Another experiment was made with wort; but 

' v ' here the artificial yeaft was not made ufe of. Inftead 
of this, part of the wort itfelf was put into Nooth’s 
machine, and impregnated with fixed air, of which it 
imbibed a large quantity. On being poured into the 
remainder of the liquor, a brifk fermentation came on 
in 24 hours, “ a firong head of yeafi began to colleil 
on its furface, and on the third day it feemed fit for 
tunning.” In profecuting the experiment, good bread 
was made with the yeafi taken off from the furface ; 
and beer was produced by keeping the fermented li¬ 
quor, and good ardent fpirit produced by diftilling it. 
In another experiment, in which a fourth part of the 
wort was impregnated but not faturated with fixed air, 
the fermentation did not commence fo foon, though it 
is probable that it would alfo have taken place at laft 
without any farther addition. The experiment com¬ 
menced about midnight; but in the morning there 
were no figns of fermentation. At five in the after¬ 
noon there was only a flight mantling on the furface. 
A bottle with a perforated ftopper and valve contain¬ 
ing an effervefeing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid 
was then let down to the bottom of the veil'd; the dif- 
charge of air from this mixture was going on rapidly 
at nine o’clock ; while the liquor at the fame time 
feemed to be in a fiate of effervel'cence. At 11 o’clock 
the bottle was withdrawn, as the fermentation was 
commenced beyond a doubt, the liquor, having a pret¬ 
ty firong head of.yeafi upon it. Next day the fermen¬ 
tation feemed to be on the decline, but was recovered 
by a fecond immerfion of the mixture. When the vi¬ 
nous fermentation was finilhed, the liquor, by being 
kept too long, was found convened into vinegar ; fo 
that in the courfe of thefe experiments, ale, bread, 
yeafi, ardent fpirit, and vinegar had all been produced. 

Remarks Front thefe experiments it would feem natural to 

on them, fnppafe that fixed air was the canfe of fermentation, 
contrary to what has been already laid down. But in 
fad! there is not any contradiction here to the pofition 
juft mentioned ; for the quantity of fixed air in trod u- 
' ced into the liquor in Mr Henry’s experiments was too 
great for it to contain. Some part of the latent heat 
by which the elafticity of that fluid is produced may 
likewife have been abforbed, and difpofed the liquor to 
ru/i into the fermenting hate fooner than it would 
otherwife have done. Or, perhaps, when any fluid fub- 
ftance of the aqueous kind contains an extraordinary 
proportion of fixed air, it may be thus inclined to run 
into the fermentative procefs, by fome difpofltion of 
the air itfelf to reaffume its elaftic ftate. This feems 
probable from Mr Henry’s experiments with Pyrmont 
water. Having made fome punch with an artificial 
water of this kind, he put a pint of it into a quart bottle 
and flopped it with a cork. On opening it three or 
four days after, he found that it creamed and mantled 
like the brifkefi bottled cyder ; fo that it was taken 
for fome delicious liquor hitherto unknown. This 
length of time he found was ncceffary to give the brifk- 
nefs juft mentioned to the fluid ; for artificial Pyrmont 
water itfelf affiimes a brifk and fparkljng appearance 
after being kept three or four days, though it has it 
mot at firfl, unlefs a very great quantity of air be for¬ 
ced into it at its preparation. In like manner a quan- 
3 
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tity of whey, impregnated with fixed air, was changed Fermenta- 
into a brifk and fparkling vinous liquor by keeping for tion - 
fome time in a botttle loofely corked. w v 

On certain fubftances, however, both fluid and folid, 
fixed air hath a different effeit. Thus, when mixed 
with alkaline falts, whether fixed or volatile, fluid or 
folid, it firfl neutralifes, and then renders them acid, 
without the leaft tendency to fermentation, unlefs an 
acid be added. Then indeed a great cffervefcence will 
enfue ; but this, as we have already faid, is not a true 
fermentation. On calcareous earths its effeit is fome- 
what Angular: for thefe earth*, when pure, are foluble 
in water; when joined with a certain proportion of fix- ‘ 
ed air, they become infoluble; and with an over-pro¬ 
portion they become foluble again; but none of them 
fltow any difpofltion to fermentation, though kept ever 
fo long in either ftate. As water therefore contains a 
great quantity of latent hear which it readily parts with, 
the probability ftill is that a difpofltion to unite with the 
folid part of fixed air exifts in that element, rather than 
to remain combined with the water. It is likewife well 
well known that all fermentable fubftances, fuch as the 
juices of ripe fruits, fugar, 8cc. contain much fixed air, 
and therefore fall fpontaneoufly into fermentation when 
kept in a gentle warmth. This laft circumftance fup- 
plies a quantity of fenfible heat, or elementary fire ait - 
ing in its expanfive form, which the water more readi¬ 
ly parts with than that which aits upon its own parti¬ 
cles in fuch a manner as to keep them eafily moveable 
upon one another, and thus occafion its fluidity. Other 
fubftances contain lefs fixed air, as infufion of malt, 
potatoes, turnips, &c. whence it is neceflary to add an 
extraordinary quantity to them, either inveloped in 
mucilaginous matter which is analogous to yeafi, or 
pure as was done by Mr Henry. 

Thus we may fuppofe fermentation, to confift in the 1 
adlion of elementary fire expanding the fixed air natu¬ 
rally contained in the fluid, or artificially introduced 
into it j in confequence of which certain changes are 
produced in the nature of the fluid itfelf; and it be¬ 
comes a vinous, acetous, or putrid liquor, according to g 
the degree of adtion which takes place. This feems Dr Pening- 
to coincide with the opinion of Dr Penington of Phila- ton’s opi- 
delphia, who, in his inaugural differtation on this fub- ®i° n ' 
jedl, makes a change of the fenfible qualities of the fub- 
ftance the only criterion of fermentation. Hence he 
denies that any true fermentation exifts in the raifing 
of bread as is commonly fuppofed ; and indeed his ar- ^ 
guments on this fubjeit feem decifive. To afeertain His expe- 
this, he put into a retort fome dough which had been rimentson 
raifed in three quarters of an hour; and, on applying thc fer_ . 
a gentle heat, fome aqueous liquid came over, which did 
not fhow the leaft veftige of vinous fpirit, though the 0 re 
remainder of the fame dough afforded a good and well 
fermented bread. On adding a little water to the dough 
which remained in the retort, and letting the mixture 
ftand in a gentle warmth for nine hours, no flgn of 
fermentation appeared; but in 16 hours the procefs 
feemed to have been going on for fome time; andon dis¬ 
tillation yielded a fmall quantity of vinous fpirit. Hence 
it appears that flour requires more than nine hours be¬ 
fore it ferments ; but as brefed frequently rifes in one 
hour, the procefles muft fome how or other be eflen- 
tially different.” From a variety of fails (fays our au¬ 
thor), 
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Fermenta* thor), I am induced to give the following explanation 
tion. of the procefs (making of bread). Yeall is a fluid 
g * containing a large quantity of fixed air or aerial acid j 
His expla- an d the proportion is greater as the fluid is colder. As 
nation of foon as the yeall is mixed with the dough, heat is ap- 
the procefs plied ; this extricates the air in an elaftic ftate ; and as 
it is now diffiifed through every particle of dough, every 
particle mult be raifed; the vilcidity of the mafs re¬ 
tains it: it is now baked, and a ftill greater quantity 
of air is extricated by the increafed heat; and as the 
cruft forms, the air is prevented from efcaptng; the 
water is dilflpated : the loaf is rendered fomewhat dry 
and folid ; and between every particle of bread we find 
a particle of air, as appears front the fpongy appear¬ 
ance of the bread, owing to the apparent vacancies 
which the air had made by infatuating itfelf into it.” 
This explanation he finds alfo confirmed by what is 
called the jailing of bread after it has once been raifed; 
and which takes place fo rapidly, that we cannot fup- 
pofe the procefs of fermentation to have been finilhed 
in the time nay, bread will fall before we are war¬ 
ranted from his experiment to fay that the fermenta¬ 
tion is well begun; for this, as we have feen, re¬ 
quired between 9 and 16 hours. 

That bread is raifed, not by a proper fermentation, 
but by a mere effervefeence or efcape of fixed air, is 
likewife evident from feveral fafls mentioned by Dr Pe- 
nington. In Philadelphia, the bakers find fome diffi¬ 
culty in getting good yeall in the fummer-time, on 
account of the heat of the weather, which very foon 
turns it four. In this cafe, they diffolve a fmall quan¬ 
tity of potalh in water, and mix it with their yeall ;' 
When the effervefeence produced between the acid and’ 
alkali produces fuch a difeharge of fixed air, as raifes 
the bread in lefs than ten minutes. He informs us al¬ 
fo, on the authority of Dr Rulh, profelTor in the 
college of Philadelphia, that “ near Saratoga there 
are two mineral fprings, the waters of which have all 
the properties of the famous Pyrmont water, being 
highly impregnated with fixed air. When this water 
is mixed With flour into dough, it is fufficient, with¬ 
out yeall, to make a very light and palatable bread.” 
A third faft is ftill more decifive. “ I procured (fays 
the Doflor) fome nice cryttals of the fait formed by 
the folfile alkali and fixed air, and diflblved them in 
water fufficient to make a fmall loaf of bread. To 
this I added a little of the marine acid, commonly 
called fpirit of fea-falt; fixed air was generated, but 
was abforbed by the cold water; it was then mixed 
with flour, fet in a warm place to rife, and Ihortly af¬ 
ter baked ; and I had the exqnifite pleafure to obtain 
a tolerably light loaf of bread, fuch as any one would 
have fuppofed to have been fermented, which was 
feafoned by the fea-falt; formed by the union of the 
follile alkali and fpirit of fea-falt; whilll the fixed 
air of the folfile alkali was difengaged, in order to 
raife it. 

Other fails To thefe inllances mentioned by our author we lhall 
in confir- add two others, which Ihow that fixed air is not even 
■nation of neceflary to the raifing of bread ; and of confequence 
his opinion. we can not fuppofe that fermentation, which produces 
a great quantity of it, is the foundation of the procefs; 
One is, that eggs, when beaten into a froth, are fome- 
times made ufe of for railing bread ; but more efpe- 
cially for puddings, &c. in which they perform an 
You VII. 
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operation limilar to that of raifing and rendering bread Fcrsnenta- 
light and fpongy. This is done by the rarefaction of tion - 
the particles ol air enveloped among the glutinous par- 
ticks of the egg: and hence fnow, on account of its 
porous and fpongy nature, containing a great quantity 
of air enveloped among its particles, will do tfle fame 
thing. This lalt particular was lately publilhed by 
Dr Rotheram of Newcaftle. io 

With regard to the other experiments of Mr Henry, His obfer- 
they feem to Dr Pennington not to be altogether con- nations on 
clulive. He doubts the jullice of Mr Henry’s idea, M , r Hen . 
“ that wort cannot be brought into the vinous fer- ^ e *^ pen ' 
mentation without ihe addition of a ferment.” When 
we confider the analogy betwixt the infufiou of malt 
and other fermeniable liquids, the DoCtor fuppofes 
that wort, as well as they, might fpontaneoufly fall 
into a Hate of fermentation. He fays indeed, that he 
has not yet been able to difprove the idea by experi¬ 
ment : but Captain Cook has already made the ex¬ 
periment, and the event has decided the matter in the 
Doctor’s favour*. We are told by that celebrated * See the 
navigator, that the infpilfaied wort would have an- articl eCooi, 
fwered the purpofe excellently, provided it could have vo1 - V, P- 
been kept from fermentation in its infpi Hated Hate. c « • *• 
But this was found impoffible; of confequence we 
muft conclude, that wort, as well as other liquors, will 
fall into a ftate of fermentation fpontaneoufly, though 
perhaps not fo readily, or with fuch a fmall degree of 
hear, as other fermentable liquors. Hence we are not 
aitogethercertain,asDrPennington hints, whether the 
fermentation in Mr Henry’s experiments might not 
have taken place without it. “ In the memoir (Mr 
Henry’s) abovementioned, fays the DoCtor, the au¬ 
thor feems to think, that fixed air is the true caufe of 
fermentation in vinous liquors; and he tells us of the 
excellent tafte afforded to punch by being impreg¬ 
nated with it. Fixed air, it is well known, improves 
the tafte of liquors ; but we cannot fufpeCt that it made 
the punch ferment in his experiment: but he tells us, 
that he had made an artificial yeafl; that with this yeafl 
he made beer (perhaps he might have made it with¬ 
out it) and vinegar ; and that he fermented bread with, 
it. As for its fermenting bread, we might readily 
allow that it would raife bread, upon the principles 
already laid down: and when he tells us how quick 
the fermentation takes place in Ms liquors when ex> 
pofed to a gentle heat, may we not juflly fuppofe, that 
the warmth extricated the fixed air that he had ar¬ 
tificially combined with it, and that from this pheno¬ 
menon alone he had fuppofed fermentation to be going 
on in them ? Fixed air is the caufe of the brilknefs, 
pungent tafte, and fparkling appearance, of vinous li¬ 
quors; and it is remarkable, that, in equal circum- 
flances, the colder they are, the more air they con¬ 
tain. It is alfo a curious faCl, that the fixed air in 
liquors muft be in a peculiar ftate, otherwife they do 
not poflefs that brilknefs or pungency we fpokc of; 
in faft, it muft be on the point of afluming its elaftic 
form ; hence liquors are not fo brifk in cold as in warm 
weather; and a connoifleur in porter, for inftance, 
will tell you, that a bottle fhall open very brilkly in a 
warm day ; and upon the coming on of cold weather, 
all the reft lhall be flat and dead; but let them be 
corked up and kept in a warm room for a few days, 
they will all recover their former briiknefs; nay, I 
E e have 
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iwmenu- have feen a bottle opened ill a cold day, that has been 
t ‘ o n - quite vapid, which was made brilk and lively by cork- 
v ing it up tight again, and fetting it for ten or twelve 
minutes in a bafon of water a little more than milk 
It warm. 

1 its theory Our author’s theory of fermentation is to the fol- 
oftermen- lowing purpofe. i. The heat occuriug in the mix- 
tation. ture, he explains on Dr Black’s principle of latent 
heat. 2. In the fermenting procefs, he fuppofes the 
inflammable part of the mixture to have a tendency to 
combine with pure air, and thus to form what is call¬ 
ed fixed air. 3. The pure air is fuppofed to be derived 
from the atmofphere, while inflammable air is furniflied 
by the fermenting liquor. 4. The fixed air found in 
fuch plenty above the liquid while in a flate of fermen¬ 
tation, does not exift in it originally, but is formed by 
a combination of the two ingredients juft mentioned. 
5. On thefe principles the heat which takes place in 
the mixture may be particularly explained in the fol¬ 
lowing manuer. “ Suppofe that the quantity of heat 
in the two airs before combination was in each as ten ; 
or, in other words, that they were capable of contain¬ 
ing that quantity in a latent ftate eflential to their ex- 
iftence as matter in that form ; when they unite, they 
form a very different kind of air, which is not capable 
of combining with fo much heat, and perhaps quite 
foreign to its exiftence as that kind of matter: we 
will fuppofe then, that it can combine but with a 
quantity of that heat as five-, the confequence muft 
then be, that there is a quantity of redundant heat, as 
fifteen ; and there being no bodies at hand undergoing 
any changes in their properties, by which their capa¬ 
cities to unite with heat as a principle are increafed, it 
becomes mechanically diffujed among thofe bodies which 
are neareft to it ; it gives the redundant heat to the" 
14 hand,”’ &c. 

General re- We fhall conclude this article with one obvious re¬ 
mark, mark, viz. that the difpute concerning Mr Henry’s 
method of inducing fermentation, may be eaflly de¬ 
cided by a comparative trial. Let, for inftancc, two 
gallons of wort, the quantity he ufed in his experi¬ 
ment, be put into a certain veflel without addition, 
and kept in a moderate heat for a certain time ; take 
other two gallons, and impregnate the whole or any 
part of it with fixed air, according to Mr Henry’s me¬ 
thod : put the whole then into a veflel fimilar to the 
other, and fet it in the fame place ; and if the fermen¬ 
tation begins in the one impregnated with fixed air 
fooner than the other, we have good reafon to believe 
that the fixed air was the caufe of its doing fo. This 
experiment is eaflly made, and muft be of conftderable 
importance to the public : for as Mr Henry juftly 
obferves, his experiments “ may be of extenfive uti¬ 
lity, and contribute to the accommodation, the plea- 
furc, and the health of men in various fltnations, who 
have hitherto been precluded in a great ineafure from 
the ufe of fermented liquors; and be the means of 
furnifhing important articles of diet and of medicine.” 
Even as matters ftand, we muft confider this end as 
accomplifhed ; though, if the mere circumftances of 
heat, without fixed air, would bring on fermentation, 
it would undoubtedly render the procefs confiderably 
eafier, by faving the trouble of impregnating the liquor 
with fixed air. With regard to bread; his method 
feems to be entirely decilive, 
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The bufinefs of fermentation is one of the great pre- Fermenta- 
pararions to the diftillery. What we nfually call vi- tion. 
nous fermentation iii particular, is the kind in which ' y ~~ J 
it is principally concerned. By this we ufually under¬ 
hand that pliyfical adlion, or inteftine- commotion of 
the parts of a vegetable juice, tindlure, or folution, 
which render them fit to yield an inflammable fpirit on 
diftillation. 

This fermentation in the hands of the diftiller differs 
from the common one that is ufed in the making of 
potable vinous liquors, as being much more violent, 
tumultuary, adtive, and combinatory than that. A 
large quantity of yeaft, or other ferment, is added to 
the diftiller’s fermentation ; the free air is admitted, 
and every thing is contrived to quicken the operation, 
fo that it is fometimes fimflitd in two or three days. 

This great difpatch, however neceflary to the large 
dealer, has its inconveniencies attending it; for the 
fpirit is by this means always fouler, more grofs, and 
really terreftri’al, than it w T ould have been if the liquor 
had undergone a proper fermentation in a flower man¬ 
ner. It alfo fuffers a diminution in its quantity, from 
the violent and tumultuary admiffion, confiidl, and a- 
gitation of the free air, both in the body and upon the 
furface of the liquor, efpecially if the liquor be not 
immediately committed to the ftill as foon as the fer¬ 
mentation is fairly flacked or fully ended. It is a very 
difficult talk to render the bufinefs of fermentation at 
once perfect and advantageous. To ferment, inper- 
fedlion, neceflarily requires length of time and care¬ 
ful attendance, and clofe veflels, befides feveral other 
articles of nice management, which cannot beexpedl- 
ed to be received and pradtiled in the large way, on 
account of the trouble and expence, unlefs it could be 
proved to the diftillers, as poflibly it lome time may, 
that the quantity of fpirit would be fo much greater 
from the fame quantity of materials managed thus, 
than by the common way, that it will more than pay 
its own expence : to which may be added, the very 
well known advantage of the fpirit thus procured by 
perfedi fermentation, being much finer than that ob¬ 
tained in the common way. Till this fhall be made out, 
it may not be amifs to try how much of the more per- 
fedl art of vinous fermentation is profitably pradlicable 
by the diftiller in the prefent circumftances of things. 

The improvements to be made in this affair will prin¬ 
cipally regard, 1. The preparation or previous dif- 
pofltion of the fermentable liquor. 2. The additions 
tending to the gene’al or fome particular end. 3. The 
admiffion or excltifion of the air. 4. The regulation 
of the external heat or cold. And, 5. Afuitable de¬ 
gree of reft at laft. When proper regard is had to 
thefe particulars, the liquor v/ill have its due courfe of 
fermentation, and it will thence become fit to yield a 
pure and copious inflammable fpirit by diftillation. 

The tindlure, folution, or liquor, intended for fermen¬ 
tation, for the ftill, fhould be confiderably thin and 
aqueous. That fort of richnefs there is in the tvtelve- 
fhilling fmall beer, is the utmoft that ought to be al¬ 
lowed to it. 1 his property not only fits it to ferment 
readily, but alfo to yield a larger quantity in propor¬ 
tion of A pure vinous fpirit, than it would do if it 
were more rich or clammy : the grofs, foul, vifeid, 
and earthy particles of fuch glutinous liquors, being 
after fermentation apt to rife up with the boiling heat 

which 
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Ferments- which much Receffiiriiy he employed to raife the fpirit; of wine. Thefc are well known. But tiiere is another Fu n 
tion. and the fpirit thus of courfe comes over foul and fetid, remarkable property in our maples, both the common * 

--u-' There is alfo another advantage attending the thinnefs finall kind and the great one, which we call the fyca- Fern “ iut, ‘ 

of this liquor, which is, that it will.fooner become fine more: thefc being tapped in the fame manner, will 
by Handing before fermentation ; whence it may be bleed freely in winter ; and their juices, after a hard 
commodioully drawn off from its feces or bottom, frofh breaks, will flow out in fo copious a manner as is 
which mult always, in cafe of corn, malt, or any other fcarce to be conceived. The willow, the poplar, and 
meally fubltance, be kept out where the purity of the the walnut-tree, will all bleed alfo ; and fermentation, 
fpirit is confulted. A certain degree of warmth feems of which their feveral juices are eafily fufceptible, will 
ncceffary in all the northern climates, to all forts of ar- turn them all into palatable and flrong wines, 
tificial liquors intended for immediate fermentation, ef- FERN, filix, in botany. See Filices, 
pecially in winter ; but the natural juicesof vegetables, Fern is very common in dry and barren places. It 
which have never been infpiffated, as that of grapes is one of the world weeds for lands, and very hard to 
and other fruits when fully ripened, will ufually fer- deftroy where it has any thing of a deep foil to root in. 
ment, as foon as they are expreffed, without any ex- In fome grounds, the roots of it are found to the depth 
ternal affiltance. But as a certain degree of infpiffa- of eight feel. One of the moft effectual ways to de- 
tion prevents all tendency to fermentation in all vege- flroy it is often mowing the grafs ; and, if the field is 
table juices, though otherwife flrongly difpofed to fer- ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof is very good : 
ment ; fo a long continuance, or an increafe of the in- but the moft certain remedy fur it is urine. However, 
fpiffating heat, efpeciallyif it adls immediately through fern, cut while the fap is in it, and left to rot upon the 
a metalline or folid body upon the juice, will deftroy ground, is a very great improver of land, 
its fermenting property ; and it will do this the more In fome places in North-Britain, the inhabitants mow 
effectually, as the heat employed approaches to that of it green ; and, burning it to afhes, make thofe afhes up 
fcorching, or the degree capable of giving an empyreu- into balls with a little water. They then dry them 
ma—After the fame manner, feveral experiments make in the fun, and make ufe of them to clean their linen 
it appear, that there is a certain degree of heat, the con- with; looking upon it to be near as good as foap for 
tinuance or leaft increafe of which proves detrimental that pnrpofe. 
or deftruCtive to fermentation, as there is another Male Fern. See Polypodium. 

whichina wonderful manner encourages and promotes Female Fern. See Pteris. 

it. Thefe two degrees of heat ought to be carefully FERNANDO, or Fernandes, an ifland in the 

noted and fettled by the thermometer, or other certain Pacific ocean. See Juan Fernandes. 
methods, for philofophical and chemical ufes; but for FERNELIUS (John), phyfician to Henry II. king 

common, or all economical occafions, they may be li- of France, was born in Picardy, in the latter end of 

mited to what we call a tepid and fervid heat. A fer- the iyth, or the beginning of the 16th century. Be- 
vid heat is the bane of all vinous fermentation ; as a ing fent to Paris to fludy rhetoric and philofophy, he 
tepid one, or rather imperceptible warmth, is the great applied hitnfelf in a mofl intenfe manner. All other 
promoter of them. In this neutral Hate, therefore, pleafure was infipid to him. He cared neither for play 
with proper contrivances to preferve and continue it, nor for walking, nor for entertainments, nor even for 
the liquor is to be put into a fuitable veffelfor fermen- converfation. He read Cicero, Plato, and Ariflotle. 
tation ; at which time, if it works not of itfelf, it mud The reading of Cicero procured him this advantage, 
be quickened by additions ; and, in general, by fuch that the lectures he read on philofophical fubjefts were 
things as are commonly calkd ferments. as eloquent as thofe of the other mailers were barba- 

The juices of plants are ftrangely altered by fermen- rous at that time. He alfo applied himfelf very ear- 
tation ; and are fufceptible of many, and thofe very va- neftly to the mathematics. This continual fludy drew 
rious, changes from it. And it is not only the juices upon him a long fit of ficknefs, which obliged him to 
of fruits that are thus to be wrought upon, as thofe of leave Paris. On his recovery, he returned thither 
apples, pears, grapes, and the like, in the common with a defign to fludy phyfic ; but before he applied 
way ; but there is an artificial change to be made in the himfelf entirely to it, he taught philofophy in the col- 
feeds of plants by what is called malting. And it is not lege of St Barbara. After this he fpent four years in 
grain alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any the fludy of phyfic ; and taking a doctor’s degree, con- 
otlier feed whatever may be made to yield its juices fined himfelf to his clofet, in order to read the bell au- 
and virtues freely to water by this procefs. The juices thors, and to improve himfelf in the mathematics ; that 
of roots alfo, for inftance that of liquorice, will be is, as far as the bufinefs of his profeffion would fuller 
Wrought upon in the fame manner ; and the juices of him. Never was a man more diligent than Fernel. 
the bodies of trees, as of the birch, and the like. If in He ufed to rife at four o’clock in the morning, and 
the month of March a hole be bored into the body of a fludied till it was time either to read lectures or to vifit 
birch-tree, and this hole be flopped with a cork, thro’ patients. He then examined the urine that was brought 
the middle of which there is thrufl a quill open at both him ; for this was the method of thofe times, with re¬ 
ends, the juices of the tree will drop out at the quill at gard to the poor people, who did not fend for the phy- 
the rate of a large drop every fecond of a minute, and a fician. Coming home to dine, he flint himfelf up a- 
great quantity will in time be obtained in this manner, mong his books till they called him down to table. 

This liquour is not unpleafant to the tafle, and looks Rifing from table, he returned to his lludy, which 
tolerably clear, refembling water into which a little he did not leave without neceflary occafions. Com- 
milk had been fpilr. There are many ways of ferment- ing home at night, he did juft as at noon; he (laid 
ing this juice, by all of which it is converted into a fort among his books till they called him to flipper ; re- 

E e 2 turned 
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Fernelius turned to them the moment he had flipped ; and did 
II not leave them till eleven o’clock, when he went to bed. 

Ferr ara. j n t j lc cour f e 0 f thefe fludies, he contrived mathema¬ 
tical inftrumenrs, and was at great charges in making 
them. But his wife murmuring at the expence, he 
difmiifed his inftmment-makers, and applied himfelf 
in good earned to practice phyfic. But as vifuing pa¬ 
tients did not employ his whole time, he read public 
lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen. This foon gain¬ 
ed him a. great reputation through France and in fo¬ 
reign countries. His bufmefs increafing, he left off 
reading lcdtures ; but as nothing could make him ceafe 
to ftudy in private, he fpent all the hours he could 
fpare in compofing a work of phytic, intitled Phyfio- 
log'ta, which was foon after publithed. . He was pre¬ 
vailed with to read lebtures upon this new work, which 
he did for three years : and undertaking another 
work, which he publithed, Devines fettione, he laid 
himfelf under a neceflity of reading ledtures fome years 
longer, in order to explain this new book to theyoutb. 
While he was thus employed, he was fent for tocourc, 
in order to try whether he could cure a lady, whofe 
recovery was defpaired of. He was fo happy as to cure 
her ; which was the full caufeof that eiteem which 
Henry II. who was then but dauphin, and was in love 
with that lady, conceived for him. This prince offered 
him, even then, the place of firfl phyfician to him ; but 
Fernel, who infinitely preferred his Undies to the hurry 
of a court, would not accept the employment. When 
Henry came to the throne, he renewed his intreaties: 
but Fernsl reprefemed, that the honour which was of¬ 
fered to him was due, for feveral reafons, and as an here¬ 
ditary right, to the late king’s phyfician ; and that, as 
for himfelf, he wanted fome time to make experiments 
concerning feveral difeoveries he had made relating 
to phyfic. The king admitted this : but as foon as 
Francis I.’s phyfician died, Fernel was obliged to go 
and fill his place at Henry II.’s court. And here juft 
the contrary to what he dreaded came to pafs ; for he 
enjoyed more relt and more leifure at court than he had 
done at Paris ; and he might have confidered the court 
as an agreeable retirement, had it not been for the jour¬ 
neys which the new civil wars obliged the king to take. 
He died in 1558, leaving behind him a great many 
works, befides what have been mentioned ; as De ab~ 
ditis rerum caujls , feven books of Pathology, a hook on 
Remedies, &c. They have been printed feveraltimes ; 
with his life prefixed, written by William Plantius 
his difciple. 

FERONIA, the pagan goddefs of woods and orch- 
chards. This deity took her name from the town Fe- 
tronia, fituated at the foot of mount Soradte in Italy, 
where was a wood and temple confecrated to her. 
That town a&d-we«Lare mentioned by Virgil, in the 
catalogue of Turnus’s forces. Strabo relates, that 
thofe who facrificed to this goddefs, walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, without being hurt. She was the 
guardian deity of freed-men, who received their cap 
of liberty in her temple. 

FERRARA, a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, capital of a dutchy of the fame name. It is fear¬ 
ed in an agreeable and fertile plain ; watered by the ri¬ 
ver Po, which is a defence on one fide; and on the 
other is encompaffed by a firong wall and deep broad 
ditches full of water, as well as by a good citadel, finiflx- 


ed by pope Paul. In the middle of the city is a magnifi- Ferrara 
centcafile, which was formerly the palaceof the dukes, II 
and is not now the leaft ornament of Ferrara. It is . tfr j lrs ' 
quite furrounded with v.aier ; and the arfenal which 
is near it, deferves the obfervation of travellers. Over- 
againft the palace is the duke’s garden; with aparkcall¬ 
ed Belvidere on account of iis beauty. Behind the gar¬ 
den there is a palace built with white marble, called 
the palace of diamonds , becaufe all the Hones are cut 
diamond faftiion. 

Ferrara had formerly a confiderable trade ; but it is 
now almolt deferted, being very poor, infomuch that 
there is hardly a perfon to be feen in the ftreets. 

This is owing to the exadtions of the popes. The for¬ 
tifications are now negledted, and the ancient univerfi- 
ty is dwiudled into a wretched college of the Jefuits. 
However, in 1735, it was advanced to an archbilhop- 
ric by pope Clement XII. The country about it is fo 
marftiy, that a fnower or two of rain renders the roads 
almolt impalPable. It is 24 miles north-eafi of Bolog¬ 
na, 38 north-well of Ravenna, 70 north-by-welt of 
Florence, and 190 north of Rome. E. long. 12. 14. 

N. Lat. 44. 36. 

Ferrara, the duchy of; a province in the pope’s 
territory, bounded on the north by the Hate of Venice, 
on the welt by the duchies of Mantua and Mirandola, 
on the fouth by the Boulognefe and by Romania, of 
which it was formerly a part, and on the call by the 
Gulph of Venice. It is 50 miles in length, and 43 in 
breadth along the coalt; but grows narrower and nar¬ 
rower towards the Mantuan. This country is almolt 
furrounded by the branches of the Po, which often over¬ 
flow the country, and form the great morafs of Coma- 
chio, which has a bad effedt on the air. It is thin of 
people, and indifferently cultivated, though fit for corn, 
pulfe, and hemp. The Po and the lake of Comachio 
yield a large quantity of filh. Ferrara is the capital 
town ; befides which, there are Arano, Comachio, Mag- 
navacca, Belriguardo, Cento, Buendeno, and Fiche- 
rola. This duchy was formerly poflelfed by the houfe 
of Efie. But the pope took pofleflion of it in 1598, af¬ 
ter the death of Alphonfo II. duke of Ferrara, it being 
a fief of the church. 

FERRARIA, in botany, : A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the fixth or¬ 
der, Enfatee. Thefpathas are uniflorous ; the petals 
fix in number, and wavingly curled ; the fb'gmata cu- 
cullated or cowled ; the capfule is trilocular, inferior. 

There are two fpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. There is a great Angularity in the root of one 
of thefe fpecies, that it vegetates only every other year, 
and fometimes every third year ; in the intermedi¬ 
ate time it remains inadtive, though very found and 
good. 

FERRARS (George), a lawyer, poet, hifiorian, 
and accomplilhed gentleman, was defeended from an 
ancient family in Hcrtfordlhire, and born about the 
year 1510, in a village near St Alban’s. He was edu¬ 
cated at Oxford, and thence removed to Lincoln’s inn; 
where applying with uncommon diligence to thefiudy 
of the law, he was foon diflingnilhed for his elocution 
at the bar. Cromwell earl of Eifex, the great minifier 
of Henry VIII. introduced him to the king, who em¬ 
ployed him as his menial fervant, and, in 1535, gave 
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him a grant of the manor of Flamftead in his native 
county. This is fuppofed to have been a profitable 
eftate ; neverchelefs, Mr Ferrars being a gay courtier, 
and probably an expenfivc man, about feven years af¬ 
ter was taken to execution by a fheriff’s officer for a 
debt of 200 merks and lodged in the compter. Be¬ 
ing at this time member for Plymouth, the houfe of 
commons immediately interfered, and he foon obtained 
his liberty. He continued in favour with the king to 
the end of his reign, and in that of Edward VI. he 
attended the lord protestor Somerlet as a commiffion- 
er of the army in his expedition to Scotland in 1548. 
In the fame reign, the young king being then at 
Greenwich, Mr Ferrars was proclaimed lord of mifrulc, 
that is, prince of fports and paftimes ; which office he 
difcharged during 12 days, inChriftmas holidays, to the 
entire fatisfa&ion of the court. This is all we know 
of Mr Ferrars; except that he died in 1579, at Flam¬ 
ftead in Hertfordfhire, and was buried in the parilh- 
church. He is not lefs celebrated for his valour in the 
field, than for his other accomplifhments as r. gentle¬ 
man and a fcholar. He wrote, 1. Hiftory of the Reign 
of Queen Mary; publifhed in Grafton’s chronicle, 
1569, fol. 2. Six tragedies, or dramatic poems ; pub¬ 
lifhed in a book called the Mirror for Magijirates, firft 
printed in 1559, afterwards in 1587, and again in 
i6i°. 

Ferrars (Henry), a Warwickfhire gentleman of a 
good family, was eminent In antiquities, genealogies, 
and heraldry. Mr Wood fays, that out of the collec¬ 
tions of this gentleman. Sir William Dugdale laid part 
of the foundation of his celebrated Antiquities of War- 
•wickjhire. Cpabden alfo makes honourable mention 
of his affiflance in relation to Coventry. Some fcat- 
tered poems of his were publifhed among others in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth; and he died in 1633. 

FERRET, in zoology. See Mustela. 

Ferrets, among glafs-makers, the iron with which 
the workmen try the melted metal, to fee if it be fit to 

work_It is alfo ufed for thofe irons which make the 

rings at the mouth of the bottles. 

FERRETTO, in glafs-making, a fubftance which 
ferves to colour glafs. 

This is made by a fimple calcination of copper, but 
it ferves for fcveral colours; there are two ways of ma¬ 
king it. The firft is this. Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered brimfione, in the 
bottom of a crucible ; over thefe lay more brimfione, 
and over that another layer of the plates, and fo on al¬ 
ternately till the pot is full. Cover the pot, lute it well, 
place it in a wind furnace ; and make a ftrongfireabout 
it for two hours. When it is raken out and cooled, the 
copper will be found fo calcined, that it may be crum¬ 
bled to pieces between the fingers like a friable earth. 
It will be of a reddifh, and, in fome parts, of a black- 
ifh colour. This inuft be powdered and fifted fine 
for ufe. 

Another way of making ferretto is as follows. Make 
a number of flratifications of places of copper and 
white vitriol alternately in a crucible ; which place on 
the floer of the glafs furnace near the eye ; and let it 
ftand there three days; then take it out, and make a 
new ftratification with morefrefh vitriol; calcine again 
as before. Repeat this operation fix times, and a moft 
valuable ferretto will be obtained. 
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FERRI (Ciro) a fkilful painter, born of a good 
family at Rome, in 1634. He was bred under Peter 
Cortona ; and the works of the fcholar are often mifta- 
ken for thofe of the mailer. The great duke of Tuf- 
cany nominated him chief of the Florentine fchool ; 
and he was as good an architect as a painter. He died 
in 1689. 

FERRO, (W. Long. 19. N. Lat. 28), the moft 
wellerly of the Canary iflands, near the African coaft, 
where the firft meridian was lately fixed in moft maps ; 
but now, the geographers of almoft every kingdom 
make their refpeflive capitals the firft meridian, as the 
Englifli do London. It is a dry and barren fpot, afford¬ 
ing no water exceptwhat is fupplied ina very furprifing 
manner by a tree which grows in thefe iilands. See 
FouNTAiN-Tree. 

Ferro, Faro, or Feroe Iflands; a duller of little 
iflands lying in the Northern ocean, between 6i° and 
63° N. Lat. and between 5 0 and 8® W. Long. They 
belong to Denmark. There are 17 which are habita¬ 
ble ; each of which is a lofty mountain arifing out 
of the waves, divided from the others by deep and rapid 
currents. Some of them are deeply indented with fe- 
cure harbours ; Providence feeming to have favoured 
mankind with the fafeft retreats in the moft boifterous 
feas. All are very fteep, and moft of them faced with 
moft tremendous precipices. The fiirfaceof the moun¬ 
tains confifts of a (hallow foil of remarkable fertility ; 
for barley, the only corn fown here, yields above 20 
for one ; and the grafs affords abundant pallurage for 
Iheep. The exports are, falted mutton and tallow, 
goofe-quills, feathers, and eider down ; and, by the 
induftry of the inhabitants, knit woollen waiftcoats, 
caps, and (lockings. No trees beyond the fize of ju¬ 
niper or ftunted willows will grow here: nor are any 
wild quadrupeds to be met with except rats and mice, 
originally efcaped from the iliipping. Vaft quantities 
of lea-fowl frequent the rocks; and the taking of them 
furnifhes a very perilous employment to the natives, as 
deferibed under the article Bird-C atching. 

The fea which furrounds thefe iflands is extremely 
turbulent. The tides vary greatly on the weftern and 
eaftern fides. On the firft, where is received the un¬ 
interrupted flood of the ocean from the remote Green¬ 
land, the tide rifes feven fathoms ; on the eaftern fide 
it rifes only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by 
the Danes oes, agitate the fea to a ftrange degree ; 
catch tip a vaft quantity of water, fo as to leave a great 
temporary chafm in the fpot on which it falls, and car¬ 
ries away with it, to an amazing diftance, any fifties 
which may happen to be within reach of its fury. 
Thus great Ihoals of herrings have been found on the 
higheft mountains of Feroe. It is equally reliftlefs on 
land ; tearing up trees, Hones, and animals, and carry¬ 
ing them to very diftant places. 

Among the numerous whirlpools of theft feas, that 
of Suderoe, near the ifland of the fame name, is the 
moft noted. It is occafioncd by a crater 61 fathoms 
in depth in the centre, and from 50 to 55 on the fides. 
The water forms four fierce circumgirations. The 
point they begin at is on the fide of a large bafon, 
where commences a range of rocks running fpirally, 
and terminating at the verge of the crater. This range 
is extremely rugged, and covered with water from the 
depth of 12 to 8 fathoms only. It form; four equi- 
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Fcrrol diftant wreaths, with a channel from 3 5 to 20 fathoms 
H in depth between each. On the outfide, beyond that 
Ferula, depth, the fea fuddenly links to 80 and 90. On the 
' font!) border of the bafon is a lofty rock, called Sumboe 
Munk, noted for the multitude of birds which frequent 
it. On one fide, the water is only , 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep ; on the other ij. The danger at molt times, 
efpecially in llorms, is very great. Ships are irrefift- 
ibly drawn in ; the rudder lofes its power; and the 
waves beat as high as the mads ; fo that an efcape is 
almoft miraculous : yet at the reflux, and in very ftill 
weather, the inhabitants will venture in boats for the 
fake of filhing. 

FERROL, a fea-port town of Spain, in the pro¬ 
vince of Gallicia, feated on a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean. It has a good harbour, and is frequented by 
the Spanifli fleet in time of war. W. Long. 8. 46. 
N. Lat. 43. 26. 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partakingof iron, or 
which contains particles of that metal. 

FERRUGO, rust. See Rust. 

FERRUM, Iron. See Iron. 

FERRY, a convenient place for a paflage-boat, on 
a frith or river for carrying pallengers, horfes, &c. 
over the - fame for a reafonable toll. 

FERTILITY, that quality which denominates a 
thing fruitful or prolific. 

Nothing can produce fertility in either fex, but what 
promotes perfedt health : nothing but good blood, 
fpirits, and perfedt animal fundtions, that is, high 
health, can beget perfedt fecundity ; and therefore, all 
means and medicines ; allnoltrums and fpecifics, to pre¬ 
cure fertility, different from thofe which procure good 
blood and fpirits, are arrant quackery. Dr Cheyne 
fays, that water-drinking males are,very rarely infer¬ 
tile ; and that if any thing in nature can prevent infer¬ 
tility, and bring fine children, it is a milk and feed 
diet perfevered in by both parents. 

To increafe the fertility of vegetables, fay 3 lord-Ba- 
con, we mull not only increafe the vigour of the earth 
and of the plant, but'alfo preferve what would other- 
wife be loft : whence he infers, that there is much faved 
by fetting, in companion of lowing. It is reported, 
continues he, that if nitre be mixed with water to the 
thicknefs of honey, and after a vine is cut, the. bud be 
anointed therewith, it will fprout within eight days. 
If the experiment be true, the caufe may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, by the fpi- 
rit of the nitre for nitre is the life of vegetables. 

How far this may be true, is not perhaps fufficiently 
Ihown, notwithftanding the experiments of Sir Kenelm 
Digby and M. Homberg. Confult Mr Evelyn’s Syl- 
va, the Philofophical Tranfadtions, the French Me¬ 
moirs, and Dr Stahl’s Philofophical Principles of Che- 
miftry ; buta proper fetof accurate experiments feems 
Hill wanting in this view. 

FERULA, a little wooden pallet or ilice, reputed 
the fchoulmafter’s feeptre, wherewith he chaftifes the 
boys, by ftriking them on the palm of the hand. The 
Word is Latin, and has alfo been ufed to denote the 
prelate’s crofter and ftaff. It is fuppofed to be formed 
of the Latin, ferire, “ to ftrike.” Under the eaftern 
empire, the ferula was the emperor’s feeptre, as is feen 


on divers medals; it confifts of a long ftern or fhank, 
and a flat fqnarc head. The ufe of the ferula is very 
ancient among the Greeks, who ufed to call their 
princes v«p6»Ko<t>opoi ? q. d. “ ferula-bearers.” 

In the ancient eaftern church, ferula or narthex fig- 
unified a place feparated from the church ; wherein 
-.the penitents or the catechumens of the fecond order, 
called aufcultantes, aitpoa^aT/xo;, were kept, as not be- 
1 ing allowed to enter the church ; whence the name of 
the place, the perfons therein being under penance or 
difeipline : fub ferula erant eccleflce. 

-Ferula, Fennel-giant, in botany : A genus of the 
- digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants: and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order Umbsltata. The fruit is oval, comprefs- 
ed plane, with three ftrias on each fide. There 
.are nine 'fpecies ; all of them herbaceous perenni¬ 
als, rifing from three to ten or twelve feet high, with 
yellow flowers. They are propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be fown in autumn ; and, when planted out, 
ought to be four or five feet diftant from each other, 
or from any other plants; for no other will thrive un¬ 
der their lhade. The drug aflafetida is obtained from 
a fpecies of ferula; though not peculiarly, being alfo 
produced by fome other plants. 

FESCENNIA, or Fescennium, (anc. geog.) a 
town of Etruria, above Falerii; where the Fefcennine 
verfes were firft invented. Now Galefe, in the Eccle- 
, fiaftical State, near the Tiber. 

FESCENNINE verses, in antiquity, were a kind 
of fatirical verfes, full of wanton and obfeene expref- 
fions, fung or rehearfed by the company, with many 
indecent geftures and dances, at the folemnization of a 
marriage among the. Romans; ( Hor . ep.i.lib. v. 145.) 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from 
■fafeinum, “ a charm the people taking fnch fongs to 
be proper to drive away witches, or prevent their effedt; 
but its more probable origin is from Fefcennium, a city 
of Campania, where fuch verfes were firft ufed. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable or¬ 
dinaries. See Heraldry. 

FE&SE-Point, is the Cxadt centre of the efctucheon. 
See Point. 

• Fesse-W ays, or in Fesse, denotes any thing borne 
after the manner of a feffe ; that is, in a rank acrofs 
the middle of the fliield. 

Party per Fesse, implies a parting acrofs the middle 
of the (hield, from fide to fide, through the felfe point. 

FESTI dies, in Roman antiquity, certain days in 
the year, devoted to the honour of the gods. 

Numa, when he diftributed the year into 12 months, 
divided the fame into the dies fefti, dies profefli, and dies 
intercifi. 

The fefti were again divided into days of facrifices, 
banquets, games, and ferise. See Feriie. 

The profefli were thofe days allowed to men for the 
adminiftration of their affairs, whether of a public or 
private nature : thefe were divided into fafli, comitia- 
les, &c. See Fasti, Comitiales, &c. 

The intercifi were days common both to gods and 
men, fome parts of which were allotted to thejiervice 
of the one, and fome to that of the other. 

FESTINO, in logic, the third mood of the fecond 
figure of the fyllogifm, the firft propofition whereof is 
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Feftival an univeifal negative, the fecond a particular affirma- 
H tive, and the third a particular negative ; as in the fol- 
. Fctus ~ lowing example: 

FES No bad man can be happy. 

TI Some rich men are bad men. 

NO Ergo, forne rich men are not happy. 

FESTIVAL, a time of feafting : See Feast.— 
The term is particularly applied to anniverfary days of 
civil or religious joy. 

FESTOON, in architecture and fculpture, &c. an 
ornamen t in form of a garland of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed or twilled together. 

It is in the form of a firing or collar, fomewhat big- 
gelt in the middle, where it falls down in an arch ; be¬ 
ing extended by the two ends, the extremitiesof which 
hang down perpendicularly.- 

Feltoons are now chiefly ufed in friezes, and other 
vacant places which want to be filled up .and adorned; 
being done in imitation of the long clulters of flowers, 
which the ancients placed on the doors of their temples- 
and houfes on feftival occafions. 

FESTUCA, tescue, in botany : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34thorder, 
Gramma. The calyx is bivalved ; and the fpicula or 
partial fpike is oblong and a little roundilh, with the 
glumes acuminated. There 16-fpecies ; two of- 
which, as being the mod remarkably ufeful) are de- 
feribed under the article Agriculture, n° 53—58. 
Another fpecies,called//fo'/»ir#»j,or floatingfefeue,from 
its growing in wet ditches and ponds, is remarkable 
for the ufes that are made of its feeds. Thefe feeds 
are fmall, but very fweet and nourilhing. They are 
eolle&ed in feveral parts of Germany and Poland, un¬ 
der the name of mana feeds ; and are ufed at the tables 
of the great, in foups and gruels, on account of their 
nutritious quality aud grateful flavour. When ground 
to meal, they make bread very little -inferior to that 
in common ufe. The bran, feparated in preparing 
the meal, is given to horfes that have worms ; but 
they mull be kept from water for fome hours after¬ 
wards. Geefe are alfo very fond of thefe feeds.—Mr 
Lightfoot recommends this as a- proper grafs to be fown 
in wet meadows. < 

FESTUS (Pompeins), a celebrated grammarian of 
antiquity, who abridged a work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Significatiane Verborum ; but took fuch liberties in 
callration and criticifing, as, Gerard Voflius obferves, 
are not favourable to the reputation of his author. A 
complete edition of his fragments was publilhed by M. 
Docier in 1681, for the ale of the Dauphin. Scaliger 
fays, that Fellus is an author of great ufe to thofe who 
would attain the Latin tongue with accuracy. 

FETLOCK, in the manege, a tuft of hair growing 
behind the paflern join: of many horfes; for thofe of 
a low fize have fcarce any fuch tuft. 

FETT 1 (Domenico), an eminent painter in the 
flyle of Julio Romano, was born at Rome in 1589, 
and educated under Ludovico Civoli of Florence. He 
painted but little for churches, but excelled in hi- 
ftory; his pictures are much fought after, and are 
fcarce. He abandoned himfelf to diforderly cotrrfes ; 
and put an end to his life, by exceffes, in the 35 th yeaf 
of his age. 

FETUS. Sec Foetus. 


FEUD, in ancient cuftoms, is ufed for a capital Feud 

quarrel or enmity, not to be fatisfied but with the death || 
of the enemy ; and thence ufually called deadly feud. — Fevertharn. 
Feud, called alfo feida, andfeida, in the original German 
lignifies guerratn, i. e. helium, “war.” Lambert writes 
it feeth, and faith it lignifies capitales inimicitias, or 
<l implacable hatred.” 

In Scotland, and the north of England, feud is par¬ 
ticularly ufed for a combination of kindred, to re¬ 
venge the death of any of their blood, againfl the killer 
and all his race, or any other great enemy. 

Feud (Feoda), the fame with Fief, or Fee. Set 
Feodal Syflem. 

FEUDAL, or Feodal, of or belonging to a feud 
or fee. See Feodal. 

FEUDATORY, or Feodatory, a tenant who 
formerly held his eftate by feodal fervice. See Feo¬ 
dal Tenure. 

FEU-duty, in Scots law, is the annual rent or du¬ 
ty which a vajal, by the tenor of his right, becomes 
bound to pay to his fuperior. 

pEu-Uolding, in Scots law, is that particular tenure 
by whieh a vaffal is taken bound to pay an annual 
rent or feu-duty to his fuperior. 

FEVER. See [Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

The ancients deified the difeafes as well as the 
5 paffions and affections of men. Virgil places them in 
the entrance into hell, Mn. vi. 273! Among thefe. 

Fever had a temple on mount Palatine and two o* 
ther parts of ancient Rome; and there is Hill extant 
an infeription to this goddefs. FEBRI. DIViE. 

FEBRI. SANCTA 2 . FEBRI. MAGNiE, CA- 
MIBLA. AMATA. PRO. F 1 LIO. MALE. AF- 
FECTO. 

Fever, in farriery. See there,- feCt. viii. 

FEVERFEW, in botany. See Matricaria. 

FEVERSHAM, a town of the county of Kent in 
■ England, fituated on a branch of the river Thames, 
which is navigable for hoys-. It was a royal demefne 
A. D. 811, and called in Kenulf’s charter the King’s 
little Town, though it is now a large one. It was in¬ 
habited by the Britons long before the invafton of Cae- 
far. - In 903, king Athelflan held a great council 
here. King Stephen ereCted a flately abbey, 1147, 
vvhofe abbots fat in parliament ; and he was buried in 
it, together with Maud his queen, and Euflace his 
foil ; bnt of this building two mean gate-houfes are 
all that now remaia. The town was firfl incorporated 
by the name of the Barons of Feverlham, afterwards 
by Henry VIII. with the title of the mayor and com¬ 
monalty, and laflly by that of the mayor and jurats 
and commonalty. It is a populous flourilhing, place, 
confining chiefly of two long broad flreets, with a 
market-houfe in the centre, built 1574. Its ancient 
church was rebuilt in 1754, at the exptnee of 2300 1. 
but was Originally built in Edwards II.’s reign. There 
is a free grammar-fehool in the place, built and en¬ 
dowed by Queen Elizabeth in 1582 ; alio two charity- 
fchools. It is a member of the cinque port of Dover, 
and has a ; manufactory of gunpowder. The London 
markets are fupplied front hence with abundance of 
apples and cherries, and the belt Oylters for Hewing. 

Thefe laft are alfo fetched away in fuch quantities by 
the Dutch that a prodigious number of men and boats 
are employed here in the winter t© drudge for them ; 
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Fevillea and it is faid they carry home as many as amount 
1 to above 2000 1 . a-year. The fiuu.rnien will admit 

F ^ z ~ . none to take up their freedom but married men. 

FEVILLEA, in botany : A genus ot the pentan- 
driaorder, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34th or¬ 
der, Cucurbitacuce. The male calyx is quinquefid; the 
corolla thefame ; there are five {lamina ; and the necla- 
rium confifts of five filaments connivent or doling to¬ 
gether. The female calyx is quinquefied ; the flyles are 
three ; and the fruit is an hard trilocular apple with an 
hard bark. 

FEVRE (Tonegni le), of Caen in Normandy, born 
1615,was an excellent fcholar in the Greek and Roman 
learning. Cardinal de Richelieu gave him a penfion of 
2000 livres to infpedl all the works publiflied at the 
Louvre, and defigned to have made him principal of a 
college he was about to eredt at Richelieu. But the 
cardinal’s death cut off his hopes; and Cardinal Ma¬ 
zarine having no great relilh for learning, his penfion 
was ill-paid. Some time after, the Marquis de Fran- 
ciere, governor of Langres, took him along with him 
to his government, and there he embraced the Proie- 
flant religion ; after which he was invited to Saurnur, 
where he was chofen Greek profelfor. He there 
taught with extraordinary reputation. Young men 
were fent to him from all the provinces in the king¬ 
dom, and even from foreign countries, while divines 
and profeflbrs themfelves gloried in attending his lec¬ 
tures. He was preparing to go to Heidelberg, whi¬ 
ther he was invited by the prince Palatine, when 
he died, aged 57. He wrote, r. Notes on Anacre¬ 
on, Lucretius, Longinus, Phaedrus, Juftin, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, &c. 2. A fhort account of the lives 

of the Greek poets. 3. Two volumes of letters ; and 
many other works. 

Fevre (Claud le), an eminent French painter, was 
born at Fountainbleau in 1633, and fludied in the pa¬ 
lace there, and then at Paris under Le Sueur and Le 
Brun ; the latter of whom advifed him to adhere to 
portraits, for which he had a particular talent, and in 
his ftyle equalled the bed mailers of that country. He 
died in England in 1675, aged 42. 

FEZ, the capital of a kingdom of the fame name in 
Barbary, in Africa. It is deferibed as a very large place, 
furrounded with high walls, within which there are hills 
and valleys, only the middle being level and flat. The 
river, which runs through the city, is divided into two 
ftreams, from which canals are cut into every part of 
the town; fo that the mofques, colleges, palaces, and 
the houfes of great men, are amply fupplied with wa¬ 
ter. They have generallyfquare marble bafons in the 
middle of the court of their houfes, which are fupplied 
with water by marble pipes that pals through the 
walls. They conflantly run over, and the dream returns 
back into the dreet, and fo into the river. The houfes 
are built with brick or done ; and are adorned on the 
outfide with fine Mofaic work, or tiles like rhofe of 
Holland. The wood-work and ceilings are carved, 
painted, and gilt. The roofs are flat ; for they fleep 
on the tops of the houfes in dimmer. Mod of the 
houfes are two dories high, and fome three. There are 
piazzes and galleries running all round the court on the 
infide, fo that you may go under cover from one apart¬ 
ment to another. The pillars are of brick, covered 
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with glazed tiles, or of marble, with arches between. Fez. 

The timber-work is carved and painted with gay co- -v- 

lours, and mod of the rooms have marble ciderns of 
water. Some of the great men build towers over their 
houfes feveral dories high, and fpareno expence to ren¬ 
der them beautiful; from hence they have a fine pre- 
fpect all over the city. 

There are in this city 700 mofques, great and fmall; 

50 of which are magnificent, and fiipported with mar¬ 
ble pillats, and other ornaments. The floors are covered 
with mats, as well as the walls to the height of a man. 

Every mofque has a tower or minaret, like thofe in 
Turkey, with a gallery on the top, from whence they 
call the people to prayers. The principal mofque is 
near a mile and a half in circumference. The middle 
building is 150 yards in length, and 80 in breadth, 
with a tower proportionably high. Round this to the 
eaft, wed, and north, there are great colonades 30 or 
40 yards long. There are 900 lamps lighted every 
night; and in the middle of the mofque are large 
branches which are capable of holding joo lamps 
each. Along the walls are feven pulpits, from which 
the dodtors of the law teach the people. The bufinefs 
of the pried is only to read prayeis, and didributealras 
to the people ; to fupport which, there are large reve¬ 
nues. 

Befidestlie mofques, there are two colleges built in 
the Moorilh manner, and adorned with marble and 
paintings. In one of them there are 100 rooms, be¬ 
sides a magnificent ball. In this there is a great marble 
vafe full of water, adorned with marble pillars of various 
colours, and finely polifhed. The capitals are gilt, and 
the roof fhines with gold, azure, and purple. The walls 
are adorned with Arabic verfes in gold characters. The 
other colleges are not near fo beautiful, or rather all are 
gone to ruin fince the neglect of learning. 

There are hofpitals in the city, where formerly all 
firangers were maintained three days gratis. But the 
edates belonging to them have been confifcated for the 
emperor’s ufe. Thereare above 100 public baths, many 
of which are {lately buildings. People of the fame trade 
or bufinefs live in dreets by themfelves. 

Though the country about Fez is pleafant and fer¬ 
tile, and in many places abounding with corn and cat-, 
tie, yet a great part of it lies wade and uncultivated, 
not fo much for want of inhabitants as from the oppref, 
fion of the governors; which makes the people choofc 
to live at fome didance from the high roads, where 
they cultivate jud as much land as is neceflary for their 
own fubfidence. 

Round the city there are fine marble tombs, monu¬ 
ments, and gardens full of all manner of fruit-trees. 

Such are the common accounts of this city. The 
following are given by M. Chenier in his Recherches 
Hifloriques fur les Maures. 

Fez was built in the end of the eighth century by 
Edris, a defeendant of Mahomet and of Ali ; whofe fa¬ 
ther, in order to avoid the preferiptions of the calif 
Abdallah, retired to the extremity of Africa, and was 
proclaimed fovereign by the Moors. Sidy Edris, ha¬ 
ving fucceeded to the throne of his father, built the 
city of Fez in the year 793. He caufed a mofque to 
be eredled, in which his.body was interred, and the 
city ever afterwards became an afylum for the Moors, 
and a place of devotion. In the firft moments, of fer¬ 
vour 
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Fee, vour which a new wor&ip infpires, another mofque was 

—^-built called Cant bin, which is perhaps one of the large ft 

and moft beautiful edifices in Africa. Several others 
were fucceffively built, befides colleges and hofpitals; 
and the city was held in fucli veneration, that when 
the pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted in the fourth 
century of the Hegira, the weftern Mahometans fub- 
ftituted that of Fez in its ftead, while the caftern people 
went to Jerufaletn. 

When the Arabs had overfpread Afia, Africa, and 
Europe, they brought to Fez the little knowledge they 
had acquired in the fciences and arts j and that capital 
conjoined, with the fchoolsof religion, academies where 
philofopby was taught, together with medicine and 
aflronomy. This laft gradually degenerated ; igno¬ 
rance brought aftrology imo repute, and this quickly 
engendered the arts of magic and divinafion. 

Fez foon became the common refort of all Africa. 
The Mahometans went thither for the purpofes of de¬ 
votion j the affluence of ftrangers introduced a tafte for 
pleafure; libertinifin quickly followed ; and, as its pro- 
refs is moft rapid in warm countries, Fez, which had 
een the nurfe of fciences and arts, became a harbour 
for every kind of vice. The public baths, which health, 
cleanlinefs, and cuftom, had rendered neceflary, and 
Which were every where refpefted as facred places, be¬ 
came feenes of debauchery ; where men introduced 
thcmfelves in the habit of women : youths, in the fame 
difguife, with a diftaffin their hands, walked the llreets 
at funfet in order to entice ftrangers to their inns. 
Which were lefs a place of repofe than a convenience 
for proftitution. 

The ufurpers who difputed the kingdom of Fez after 
the 16th century overlooked thefeabufes, and content¬ 
ed themfelves with fubjefting the mailers of the inns to 
furnifh a certain number of cooks for the army. It is 
to this laxity of difeipline that Fez owed its firft fplen- 
dour. As the inhabitants are beautiful, the Africans 
flocked thither in crowds ; the laws were overturned, 
morals defpifed, and vice itfelf turned into an engine 
of political refource. The fame fpirit, the fame incli¬ 
nations, the fame depravity, ftill exift in the hearts of 
all the Moors. But libertinifin is not now encouraged : 
it wears there, as in other places, the ntalk of bypocri- 
fy ; and dares not venture to Ihow itfelf in the face of 
day. 

The Mahometans of Ajidalufia, thofc of Granada 
and Cordoua, migrated to Fez during the different re¬ 
volutions that agitated Spain : they carried with them 
new cuftoms and new arts, and perhaps fome flight 
degree of civilization. The Spanilh Moors carried 
from Cordoua to Fez the art of ftaining goat and Iheep 
Jkins with a red colour, which were then called Cor- 
dotia leather, and now Morocco leather, from that city 
where the art is lefs perfeft. They manufafture gauzes 
at Fez, filk fluffs, and girdles elegantly embroidered 
with gold and filk, which Ihow how far their ingenuity 
might be carried if induftry were more encouraged. 

There is ftill fome tafte for ftudy preferved at Fez, 
and the Arabic language is fpoken there in greater 
. purity than in any other part of the empire. The rich 
Moors fend their children to the fchools at Fez, where 
they are better inftrufted than they could be elfewhere. 

Leo Africanus, in the 16th century, gave a magni¬ 
ficent defeription of this city, from which moft of thofc 
Vo*. VII. 


that have been afterwards made are copied; but its F«z 

fituation, its fchools, and the induftry and great urba- B 
nity of its inhabitants, arc the only circumftances . Fl ^ re ' 
that give it any preference to the other cities of the 
empire. There are fome pretty convenient inns here, 
confiding of two or three ftories. The houfes have no 
elegance externally : the ftreets are ill paved, and fo 
ftrait that two perfons riding abreaft can hardly pafs. 

The Ihops are like flails; and have no more room in 
them than is fufficiant to ferve for the owner, who is 
always feated with his wares around him, which ho 
fliows to the paffengers. But though the Moors of 
Fez are more civilized than the reft, they arc vain, fu- 
perftitious, and intolerant; and an order muft be ob¬ 
tained from the emperor before a Chriftian or a Jew 
can be allowed to enter the city. 

The fituation of Fez is exceedingly Angular. It lies 
in the bottom of aivalley furrounded by little hills in 
the fliape of a funnel; the declivities arc divided into 
gardens planted with tall trees, orange Ihrubs, and all 
forts of fruit-trees; a river meanders along the declivity, 
and turns a number of mills, which difpcrfe the water 
abundantly to all the gardens, and almoft to every houfe. 

The defeent to the city, which Hands in the centre, is 
long; and the road lies through thefe gardens, which 
it traverfes in a ferpentine direction. 

The gardens feen from the city, form a moft de¬ 
lightful amphitheatre. Formerly each garden had a 
houfe in which the inhabitants fpent the fumnter. 

Thefe houfes were deftroyed in the times of the civil 
wars, and in the revolutions to which Fez has been 
litbjeft, and few individuals have reftored them. The 
fituation of Fez, however, cannot be healthful; moift 
vapours fill the air in fummef, and fevers are exceed¬ 
ingly common. 

On the height above Fez, in a plain fufceptible of 
rich cultivation. Hands New Fez, finely fituated, and 
enjoying excellent air, containing fome old palaces, in 
which the children of the emperor live, and where he 
fometimes refides himfelf. New Fez is inhabited by 
fome Moorifh families, but by a greater number of 
Jews. 

Fez is feated on the river Cebu, W. Long. 4. 25- 
N. Lat. 33. jS. 

FEWEL. See Fuel. 

FIASCONE, a town of Italy in the territories of 
the pope, remarkable for its good wine. E. Long. 

13. 12. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

FIAT, in law, a Ihort order or warrant figned by 
a judge, for making out and allowing certain procefles. 

FIBR.ARI./E, a clafs of foffils, naturally and effen- 
tially Ample, not inflammable nor foluble in water; and 
compofed of parallel fibres, fome Ihorter, others longer; 
their external appearance being bright, and in fome 
degree tranfparent: add to this, that they never give 
fire with fteel, nor ferment with or are foluble in acid 
nienftrna. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfeftly Ample body, or at 
leaf! as Ample as any thing in the human ftrufture; be¬ 
ing fine and flender like a thread, and ferving to form 
other parts. Hence fome fibres are hard, as the bony 
ones; and others fofr, as thofe deftinedfor the forma¬ 
tion of all the other parts. 

Thefe fibres are divided alfo, according to their fitua¬ 
tion into fuch as are ftraight, oblique, trafifvcrfe, an- 
F f uuiar. 
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Fibre nular, and Iplral ; being found arranged in all thefe 
|| diredtions in different parts of the body. 

Ficoides. Fibre is alfo ufed to denote the (lenderFiiAMENTS 
v which compofe other bodies, whether animal, vegeta¬ 
ble, or mineral; but more efpecially the capillary 
roots of plants. 

FIBROSE, or Fibrous, fomething confiding of 
fibres, as the roots of plants. See Root. 

FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and flenderer of 
the two bones of the leg. See Anatomt, n° 62. 
“Fibula, in furgery, an inflrument in ufe among 
the ancients for the doting of gaping wounds.—Celfus 
fpeaks of the fibula as to be ufed when the wound was 
fo patent as not eafily to admit of being fewed. (Op. 
lib. viii. cap. 25. apud.fin.) 

Fibula, in antiquity, was a fort of button, buckle, 
or clafp, made ufe of by the Greeks and Romans for 
keeping clofe or tying up fome part of their cloaths. 
They are of various forms, and often adorned with 
precious Hones. Men and women wore them in their 
hair and at their (hoes. Players and muficians, by way 
of preferving the voices of children put under their care 
to learn their arts, ufed to keep clofe the prepuce with 
a fibula, lead they fhould have commerce with women. 

FICINUS (Marfilius), a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Florence in 1433, and educated at the expence 
of Laurence de Medicis. He attained a perfedt know¬ 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and became a 
great philofopher, agreat pbyfician, and a great divine. 
He was in thehighed favour with Laurence and Cofmo 
de Medicis, who made him a canon of the cathedral 
church of Florence. He applied himfelf intenfely to 
the fludy of philofophy : and while others were driving 
who fhould be thedeepeftread in Arifiotle, who was then 
the philolopher in fafhion, he devoted himfelf wholly 
to Plato. He was indeed the firfh who redored the Pla¬ 
tonic philofophy in the wed: ; for the better effedfing 
of which, he tranOated into Latin the whole works of 
Plato. There goes a dory, but we know not how 
true it is, that when he had finilhed his tranflation, he 
communicated it to his friend Marcus Mufurus, to have 
his approbation of it ; but that, Mufurus difliking it, 
he did it all over again. He next tranfiated Plotinus ; 
and afterwards the works, or part of them at lead, of 
Proclus, Jamblicus, Porphyrins, and other celebrated 

Platonids_In his younger years, Ficinus lived like a 

philofopher j and too much fo, as is faid, to the negledl 
of piety. However, Savanorola coming to Florence, 
Ficinus went with every body elfe to hear his fermons ; 
and while he attended them for the fake of the preach¬ 
er’s eloquence, he imbibed a drong fenfe of religion, 
and devoted himfelf henceforward more efpecially to 
the duties of it. He died at Correggio in 1499 ; and 
as Baronius adores us upon the tedimony of what he 
calls credible authors, appeared immediately after his 
death to Ills friend Michael Mercatos : to whom, it 
feems, he had promifed to appear, in. order to confirm 
What he had taught concerning the immortality of the 
foul. His writings, facred and profane, which are 
very numerous,' were colledted and printed at Venice 
in 1516, at Bafil in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris 1641, 
in two vols folio. Twelve books of his Epidles, among 
which are many treatifes, were printed feparately in 
folio at Venice 1495:, and at Nuremberg 1497, in 4to. 

FICOIDES, a name given to feveral didindi plants, 


as the mefeu bi'yantliemum, mufa, and opuntia. See FiAion, 
Mesembryanthemum, 2iC. F'CUS 

FICTION. Sec Fable and Poetry. j 

FICUS, the fig-tree : A genus of the trioscia or¬ 
der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 53d order, 
Scabrida. The receptacle is common, turbinated, can¬ 
nons, andconnivent; inclofing the florets either in the 
fame or in a didindl one. The male calyx is tripartite ; 
no corolla ; three flamina : The female calyx is quin- 
quepartite ; no corolla; one piflil ; and one feed.^— 

There are ten fpecies, of which the following are 
the mod remarkable. 

1. The Carica, or common Fig, withan upright dem 
branching 15 or 20 feet high, and garniflied with 
large palmatcd or hand-lhaped leaves. Of this there 
are a number of varieties ; as the common fig, a large, 
oblong, dark purplilh blue fruit, which ripens in 
Augulleither on dandards or walls, and the tree carries 
agreat quantity of fruit.—The brown or chednut fig ; 
a large, globular, chednut-coloured fruit, having a 
purplifh delicious pulp, ripening in July and Augud. 

—The black Ifchia fig ; a middle-fixed, Ihortifh, flat- 
crowned, blackifh fruit, havinga bright pulp; ripening 
in the middle of Augud—The green Ifchia fig : a 
large, oblong, globular headed, greenilh fruit, (lightly 
dained by the pulp to a reddilh-brewn colour ; ripens 
in the end of Augud.—The brown Ifchia fig ; a final), 
pyramidal, brownilh-yellow fruit, having a purplilh 
very rich pulp; ripening in Augud and Seroptember.— 

The Malta fig; a fmall flat-topped brown fruit, ripen¬ 
ing in the middle of Augud or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber.—The round brown Naples fig ;aglobu)ar, middle- 
fized, light-brown fruit, and brownifti pulp; ripe in 
the end of Augud—The long, brown, Naples fig; a 
long dark-brown fruit, having a reddilhpulp ; ripe in 
September—The great blue fig ; a large blue fruit, 
having a fine red pulp.—The black Genoa fig ; a large, 
pear-lhaped, black-coloured fruit, with a bright red 
pulp ; ripe in Augud. 

2. The Sycamorus, or Sycamore of feripture. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Haflelquid, this is a huge tree, the dem 
being often 5c feet round. The fruit is pierced in a 
remarkable manner by an infedt. There is an opening 
made in the calyx near the time the fruit ripens, which 
is occafioned in two different ways. 1. When the 
fquamas, which cover the calyx, wither and are bent 
back ; which, however, is more common to the carica 
than the fycamore. 2. A little below the feales, on 
the fide of the flower-cup, there appears a fpot before 
the fruit is ripe ; the fruit in this place is affedled with 
a gangrene which extends on every fide, and frequent¬ 
ly occupies a fingers’s-breadth. It withers ; the place 
affefted becomes black: the flefhy fubftance in the 
middle of the calyx, for the breadth of a qnil), is cor¬ 
roded ; and the male blofibms, which are neared to 
the bare fide, appear naked, opening a way for the 
infedt, which makes feveral furrows in the infide of the 
fruit, but never touches the digmata, though it fre¬ 
quently eats the germen. The wounded or gangre¬ 
nous part is at fill! covered or (lint up by the blofibms ; 
but the hole is by degrees opened and enlarged of va¬ 
rious fizes in the different fruits ; the margin and fides 
being always gangrenous, black, hard, and turned in¬ 
wardly. The fame gangrenous appearance is alfo 

found 
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Ficus, found near the fquamae, after the infeCfc has made a 
—v—' hole in that place. The tree is very common in the 
plains and fields of Lower Egypt. It buds in the 
latter end of March, and the fruit ripens in the.begin¬ 
ning of June. It is wounded or cut by the inhabi¬ 
tants at the time it buds; for without this precaution, 
they fay it would not bear fruit, 

3. The Religiofa, or Banian-tree, is a native of fe- 
veral parts of the Eaft-Indies. It hath a woody ftem, 
branching to a great height and vaft extent, with heart- 
ihaped entire leaves ending in acute points. Of this 
tree the following lines of Milton contain a defcription 
equally beautiful and juft: 

■ .— There ibon they chofe 

The fig-tree ; not that tree for fruit renown’d, 

But fueh as, at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan, fpreads her arms, 

Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d Ihade, 

High over arch’d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdfman, Ihunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafluring herds 
At loop holes cut through thickefl: Ihade. 

Far. Lost, Book ix. 1. IIOO, 

The Banian-tree, or Indian fig, is perhaps the moft 
beautiful of Nature’s productions in that genial cli¬ 
mate, where ftie fports with the greateft profufion and 
variety. Some of thefe trees are of amazing fize and 
great extent, as they are continually increafmg, and, 
contrary to moft other things in animal and vegetable 
life, they feem to be exempted from decay. Every 
branch from the main body throws out its own roots ; 
at firft in fmall tender fibres, feveral yards from the 
ground: thefe continually grow thicker until they reach 
thefurface ; and there ftriking in,theyincreafe to large 
tranks, and become parent-trees, (hooting out new 
branches from the top : thefe in time fufpend their 
roots, which, fwelling into trunks produce other bran¬ 
ches ; thus continuing in a ftate of progreflion as long as 
the earth, the firft parent of them all contributes her 
fuftenance. The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the 
Banian-tree; they look upon it as an emblem of the 
Deity, from its long duration, its out-ftretching arms, 
and overfhadowir.g beneficence ; they almoft pay it di¬ 
vine honours, and, 

“ Find 2 fane in every facred grove.” 

Near thefe trees the moft efteemed pagodas are gene¬ 
rally eretfted ; under their ihade the Braminsfpend their 
lives in religious folitude; and tbenativesof all caftsand 
tribes are fond of recreating in the cool recedes, beau¬ 
tiful walks, and lovely villas of this umbrageous canopy, 
impervious to the hotteft beams of a tropical fun. 

A remarkable large tree of this kind grows on an 
illand in the river Nerbedda, ten miles from the city of 
Baroche in the province of Guzerat, a flourilhing fet- 
tlement, lately in the pofleffion of the EnglilhEaft India 
company, but ceded by the government of Bengal, at 
the treaty of peace concluded with the Mahrattas in 
1783, to Mahdajee Scindia a Mahrattachief. It is dif- 
anguilhed by the name of Cubber Burr, which was gi¬ 
ven it in honour of a famous faint. It was once much 
larger than at prefent: but high floods have carried 
away the banks of the illand where it grows, and with 
them fnch parts of the tree as had thus far extended 
their roots : yet what remains is about 2000 feet in 
eircumferense, meafured round the principal Items; the 


over-hanging branches, not yet ftruck down, cover a Ficofc 
much larger (pace. The chief trunks of this lingle *“■—v——' 
tree (which in lize greatly exceed the Englilh elms and 
oaks), amount to 350; the finaller Items,.forming in¬ 
to ftronger fupporters, are more than 3000 ; and every 
one of thefe is calling out new branches, and hanging 
roots in time to form trunks, and become the parents of 
a future progeny. Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout 
Indoftan for its great extent and furpafiing beauty : the 
Indian armies generally encamp around it; and at Hated 
feafons, folemn jAtarras, or Hindoo feftivals, are held 
there, to which thoufands of votaries repair from various 
parts of the Mogul empire. It is faid that 7000 perfons 
find ample room to repofc under its Ihade. The Eng¬ 
lilh gentlemen, on their hunting and (hooting parties, 
ufed to form extenfive encampments, and fpend weeks 
together under this delightful pavilion, which is gene¬ 
rally filled with green wood-pigeons, doves, peacocks, 
and a variety of feathered fongfters; crowded with fami¬ 
lies of monkies performing their antic tricks ; and (ha¬ 
ded by bats of a large fize, many of them meafuriug up¬ 
wards of fix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree not only affords Ihelter, but fufte- 
nance, to all its inhabitants, being covered amid its 
bright foliage with fmall figs of a rich fcarlet, on which 
they all regale with as much delight, as the lords of 
creation on their more coftly fare in their parties. 

Culture. The carica is the fpecies of ficus moft 
frequently cultivated in Britain, and the only one 
which does not require to be in a llove. It may be 
propagated either by fuckers ariling from the roots by 
layers, or by cuttings. The fuckers are to be taken off 
as low down as poffible ; trim off any ragged part at 
bottom, leaving the tops entire, efpecially if for Hand- 
ards; and plant them in nurfery-lines at two or three 
feet diftance from each other, or they may at once be 
planted where they are to remain ; obferving, that if 
they are defigned for walls, or efpaliers, they may be 
headed to lix or eight inches in March, the more ef¬ 
fectually to force out lateral Ihoots near the bottom ; but, 
if intended for ftandards, they muft not be topped, 
but trained with a ftem, not lefs than if or x8 inches 
for dwarf-ftandards, a yard for half-ftandards, and 
four, five, or fix feet for full ftandards. Then they 
muft be fuffered to branch out to form a head ; obferving, 
that, whether againlt walls, efpaliers, or ftandards, the 
branches or Ihoots muft never be fhortened unlefs to 
procure a ueceftary fupply of wood : for the fruit is al¬ 
ways produced on the upper parts of the young (hoots t 
and if thefe are cut off, no fruit can be expected.— 

The beft feafon for propagating thefe trees by layers 
is in autumn ; but it may be alfo done any time from 
October to March or April. Choofe the young pli¬ 
able lower Ihoots from the fruitful branches : lay them 
in the ufual way, covering the body of the layers three 
or four inches deep in the ground, keeping the top en¬ 
tire and as upright as poffible ; and they will be root¬ 
ed and fit to feparate from the parent in autumn ; when 
they may be planted either in the nurfery, or where 
they are to remain, managing them as above directed. 

The time for propagating by cuttings is either in au¬ 
tumn at the fall of the leaf, or any time in March : 
choofe well-ripened Ihoots of the preceding funimer ; 

Ihort and of rebuff; growth, from about 12 to if 
inches long; having an inch or'two of the two years 
wood at their bafe, the tops left entire ; aijd plant 
F f 2 the» 
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Fi<m, them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed or border of good 
Fidd. earth, in rows two feet afunder: and when planted in 
' r ~~‘ autumn, it will be eligible to proted their tops in time 
of hard froft, the firft winter, with any kind of long 
loofe litter. 

That part of the hiftory of the fig-tree, which for 
many ages was fo enigmatical, namely, the caprifica - 
iion, as it is called, is particularly worthy of attention, 
not only as a Angular phenomenon initfelf,bnt as it has 
/nrnilhed one of the moft convincing proofs of the re¬ 
ality of the fexes of plants. In brief it is this : The 
flowers of the fig-tree are fituaied within a pulpy re¬ 
ceptacle, which we call fig or fruit: of thefe re¬ 
ceptacles in the wild fig-tree, fome have male flowers 
only, and others have male and female, both diftindt, 
though placed in the fame receptacle. In the cultiva¬ 
ted fig, thefe are found to contain only female flowers; 
which are fecundated by means of a kind of gnatbred 
in the fruit of ihe wild fig-trees, which pierces that of 
the cultivated, in order to depofit its eggs within j at 
the fame time diffufing within the receptacle the farina 
of the male flowers. Without this operation the fruit 
may ripen, but no effective feeds are produced : hence 
the garden fig can only be propagated by layers and 
cuttings in thofe countries where the wild fig is not 
known. The procefs of thus ripening the fruit, in the 
oriental countries, is not left to nature, but it is mana¬ 
ged with great art, and different degrees of dexterity, 
fo as to reward the fkilful hufbandman with a much 
larger increafe of fruit than would otherwife be produ¬ 
ced. A tree of the fame fize, which, in Provence, 
where caprification is not pradtifed, may produce about 
25 pounds of fruit, will, by that art in the Grecian 
iflands bring ten times that quantity. See the article 
Caprification. 

Ufes. Figs are a confiderable article in the materia 
medica, chiefly employed in emollient cataplafms and 
pedtoral decodtions. The beft are thofe which come 
from Turkey. Many are alfo brought from the fouth 
of France, where they prepare them in the following 
manner. The fruit is firft dipped in fcalding hot lye 
made of the allies of the fig-tree, and then dried in the 
fun. Hence thefe figs flick to the hands, and feenr 
them like lixivial fairs ; and for the fame reafon they 
excite to flool, without griping. They are moderately 
nutrimental, grateful to the ftomacb, and eafier to di- 
geltthan any other of the fweet fruits. They have 
been faid to produce lice when eaten as a common food ; 
but this feems to be entirely without foandation. The 
reafon of this fuppofition feems to be, that in the 
countries where they grow naturally, they make the 
principal food of the poor people, who are generally 
troubled with thefe vermin. The wood of the fyca- 
more is not fubjedl to rot: and has therefore been ufed 
for making of coffins, in which embalmed bodies were 
pur. Mr Haffclquift affirms, that he faw in Egypt cof¬ 
fins made of this kind of wood, which had been pre¬ 
fer ved found for 2000 years. 

FIDD, an iron pin ufed at fea to fplice or faflen 
ropes together; it is made tapering and fharp at one end. 

There are alfofidds of wood, which are much larger 
than the iron ones. 

The pin alfo in the heel of the topmaft, which bears 
it upon the chefs-tree, is called a fidd. 


Fidd• Hammer, is ufed for a hammer, the handle of Fiddle 
which is a fidd, or made tapering into that form. II 

FIDDLE. See Violin. . Kc ‘ d ~ 

F/DDLE-Weod. See Citharexelon. 

FIDDES (Richard), a learned divine and polite 
writer, was bom in 1671, and educated at Oxford. 

He was prefented to the living of Hallham in York- 
ffiire, where he was fo admired for the fweetnels of 
has voice, and the gracefulnefs of his delivery, that 
the people for feveral miles round flocked tohis fermons. 

Coming to London in 1712, he was, by the favour of 
Dean Swift, introduced to the earl of Oxford, wfio 
made him one of his chaplains, and the queen foon af¬ 
ter appointed him chaplain to the garrifon at Hull : 
but lofing his patrons upon the change of the miniftry, 
he loft his chaplainlhip; and being obliged to apply 
himfelf to writing, compofcd, 1. A Body of Divinity ; 

2. The Life of Cardinal Wolfey ; 2. A Treatife of 
Morality, &c. He died in 1725. 

FIDE-Jussores Aflidui. SeeAssiDUUS. 

FiDE-Jttflor, in the civil law, is a furety, or one that 
obliges himfelf in the fame contract with a principal,, 
for the greater fecuiiiy of the creditor or ftipulator. 

FIDEI-commissum, iu Roman antiquity, an eftate 
left in truft with any perfon for the ufe another. Sec 
Trustee. 

FIDENA, or Fidens, (anc. geog.) a town of the 
Sabines, five miles to the north of Rome, where traces 
of it are (till to be feen. Fidenates the people (Livy.) 

FIDES, Faith or Fidelity, one of the virtues 
deified by the Pagans. She had a temple near ihe Ca¬ 
pitol, founded by Numa Pompilius ; but no animals 
were oflered, or blood fpilt, in her l'acrifices. During 
the performance of her rites, her priefts appeared in 
white veftments, with their heads and hands covered 
with linen, toihow that fidelity ought to be (acred. 

FIDIUS, in Pagan worihip, a god who prefided 
over alliances and promifes. This deity, which the 
Romans borrowed from the Sabines, was alfo called 
Sanftus, Setnon, and Semi-pater. 

FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of ground inclofed, 
whether for tillage or pafture. 

Field, in heraldry, is the whole furface of the 
(hield or the continent, fo called becaufe it comaineth 
thofe atchievements anciently acquired in the field of 
battle. It is the ground on which the colours, bear¬ 
ing, metals, furs, charges, See. are reprefented. A- 
mong the modern heralds, field is lefs frequently ufed 
in blazoning than Afield or efcutcheon. See the arti¬ 
cle Shield, &c. 

FiEED-Book, in fmrvcying, that wherein the angles, 
Rations, dirtanees, &c. are letdown. 

FiELD-Colours, in war, are finall flags of about a 
foot and a half fquare, which are carried along with 
the quarter-mafter general, for marking ont the ground 
for the fquadrons and battalions. 

FiELD-Farc, in ornithology. See Turdus, 

FlELD-OjficerS} i.11 the art of war. See Officer. 

FiELD-Pieees, fmall cannons, from three to twelve 
pounders, carried"along with the army in the field. 

FiELD StapT, a weapon carried by the gunners, about 
the length of a halbert, with a fpear at the end - r ha¬ 
ving on each fide ears fcrewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock,where the gunners ferew in lighted matches 

when 
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Field 'when they are upon command; and then the field- 
11 ftaffs are faid to be armed. 

Fi fe - FiRLD-Works, in fortification, are thofe thrown up 
"" v "" by an army in befieging a fortrefs, or by the befieged 
to defend the place. Such are the fortifications of 
camps, highways, &c. 

Elyfian Fields. See Elysian. 

FIELDING (Henry), a well known writer of the 
prefent age, fon of lieutenant-general Fielding who 
ferved under the duke of Marlborough, was born in 
1707. He had four fifters; of whom Sarah is well 
known, as writer of The Adventures of David Sim¬ 
ple. On the death of his mother, his father married 
again; and Sir John Fielding, who fucceeded him in the 
commiflionof the peace for Middlefex, was his brother 
by this marriage. Henry was fent to ftudy at Leyden; 
but a failure in his remittances obliged him to return 
in two years, when his own propenfity to gaiety and 
profufion drove him to write for the ftage at 20 years 
of age. His firlt dramatic piece. Love in feveral 
Mafqaes, which was well received, appeared in 1727: 
and all his plays and farces, to the amount of 18, were 
written before the year 1737: and many of them are 
ftill a£ted with applaufe. While he was thus employ¬ 
ed, he married a youg lady with 1500 1. fortune, and 
inherited an eftateof 2001. a-year from his mother: 
all which, though upon the plan of retiring into the 
country, he contrived to diffipate in three years; and 
then applied himfelf to the ftudy of the law for a main¬ 
tenance. In lofiug his fortune, he acquired the gout; 
which rendering it impolfible for him to attend the bar, 
lie with a (battered conftitulion had recourfe to many 
extempore applications of his pen for immediate fup- 
plics ; until, foon abler the Lite rebellion, he accepted 
the office of adling juftice for Middlefex, an employ¬ 
ment much more profitable than honourable in the 
public efteem. Reduced at length by the fatigues of 
this office, and by a complication of diforders, he by 
the advice of bis phyficians went to Lifbon, where he 
died in 1754. He wrote a great number of fugitive 
pamphlets and periodical effays ; but is chiefly diftin- 
guithed by his Adventures of Jofeph Andrews, and 
fiiftory of Tom Jones. His works have been col¬ 
lected and publilhed, with his life prefixed, by Mr 
Murphy. 

FIENUS (Thomas), an ingenious and learned phy- 
fician, born at Antwerp in 1366. He went into Italy 
to Andy pliyfic under Mercuria.is and Aldrovandus ; 
and on his return diftinguiffied Jiimfelf fo much in the 
univerlity of Louvain, that he was there chofen pro- 
felTor of pliyfic, and was afterwards made phyfician to 
the duke of Bavaria. He wrote feveral works, among 
which were, De viribns imaginatmns ; and Deforma¬ 
tion fetus. He died at Louva’ii in 1631. 

FIERI facias, in law, a writ that lies where a 
perfon has recovered judgment for a debt or damages 
in the courts againft one, by which the fheriffis com¬ 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the defend¬ 
ant’s goods and chattels. 

FIFE, in mufic, is a fort of wind-inftrument, being 
a fmall pipe. See Pipe. 

Fife, a county of Scotland, bounded on the weft by 
Clackmannan and Perthffiire, on the north by Perth- 
flffreonly, on the north-call by the river Tay, on the 


eaft by the Girman ocean, and on the fouth by the Fife 
Frith of Forth. It is about 32 miles long, and 17 .1 

broad ; though along the coaft, from Crail toCulrofs, . ri S ure ~ . 
ir extends about 40 miles in length. The face of the 
country is various. Towards the weft: it is mountain¬ 
ous, having the Lomond hills riftng to a great height; 
to the call it is flat, well-cultivated, and produces 
grain of all kinds in great plenty. It is full of towns ; 
and has many good bays and harbours, which breed 
great numbers of hardy feamen. Formerly thefe towns 
carried on very extenfive trade, but now are gone in¬ 
to decay; though, being all royal boroughs, they fend 
feveral members to parliament. The hills are covered 
with flicep and black cattle; coal, with which the 
county abounds, is (hipped off in great quantities; and 
the linen-minufa&urc is carried on to a confiderablc 
extent. The principal rivers are the Leven and the 
Eden, which produce trout and other fifli of various 
kinds.—Fife is the molt populous county in Scotland, 
having one full fynod and four prelbyter-feats within 
itfelf. It fends one member to parliament; and gives 
an Irilh title of earl to the Duffs of Braco, the descen¬ 
dants of the ancient Thanes of Fife. Cupar is the 
county-town. 

Fife-R ails, in a fliip, are thofe that arc placed on 
banifters, on each fide of the top of the poop, and fo 
along with hatmees or falls. They reach down to the 
quarter-deck, and to the flair of the gang-way. 

FIFTH, in mufic. See Interval. 

FIG, or Fig-tree. See Ficus. 

FIGWORT, a plant called by the botanifts Scro- 

PH U LARIA. 

FIGURAL, Figurate, or Figurative, a term ap¬ 
plied to whatever is exprriffd by obfeure refemblances. 

The word is chiefly applied to. the types and myfteries 
of the Mofaic law ; as alfo to any expreflion which is 
not taken in its primary and literal fenfe. 

FIGURE, in phyfics, expreffes the furfacc or ter¬ 
minating extremities of any body. 

Figures, in arithmetic, are certain charadters 
whereby we denote any number which may be cx- 
preffed by any combination of the nine digits, &c. 

See Ari th metic. 

Figure, among divines, is ufed for the myfteriep 
reprefented under certain types. 

Fi c ure, in dancing, denotes the feveral Heps which 
the dancer makes in order and cadence, confidered as 
they mark certain figures on the floor. See Dancing. 

Figure, in paimiug and defigning, denotes the 
lines and colours which form the reprefentation of qny 
animal, but more particularly of a human perfonage. 

See the article Pai nting. 

Figure, in the manufadlures, is applied to the va¬ 
rious defigns reprefented or wrought on velvets, da- 
malks, taffaties, fattins, and other .fluffs and cloths. 

The mod ufeful figures for fuch defigns are flowers, 
imitated from the life ; or grotefques, and compar i. 
ments of pure *ancy. Rcprefentaiions of men, beads, 
birds, and landfcapes, have only been introduced lince 
the tafte for the Chinefe fluffs, particularly thofe call¬ 
ed jttrees, begau to prevail among 11s. It is the woof 
of the fluff that forms the figures; the v arp only 
ferves ’or the ground. In working figured, fluffs, 
there is required a perfon loiliow the workman how 
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far he mud raife the threads of the warp, to reprefent 
the figure of the defign with the woof, which is to be 
paffed acrofs between the threads thus raifed. This 
fome call reading of the defgn. 

For the figures on tapeftry, brocade, &c. See Ta¬ 
pestry, &c. 

For thofe given by the calenders, printers, &c. fee 
Calender, &c. 

Figure, in logic, denotes a certain order and dif- 
pofition of the middle term in any fyllogifm. 

Figures are fourfold, i. When the middle term is 
the fubjedt of the major propofition, and the. predicate 
of the minor, we have what is called the firft figure. 
2. When the middle term is the predicate of both the 
premifes, the fyllogifm is faid 10 be in the lecond fi¬ 
gure. 3. If the middle term is the fubjedt of the two . 
premifles, the fyllogifm is in the the third figure : and, 
laftly, by making it the predicate of the major, and 
fubjedt of the minor, we obtain fyllogifms in the fourth • 
figure. Each of thefe figures has a determinate num¬ 
ber of moods, including all the poffible ways in which 
propofitions differing in quantity or quality can be 
combined, according to any difpolition of the middle 
term, in order to arrive at a juft conclufiou. See 
Logic. 

Figure, in compofition. See Oratory ; alfo Al* ■ 
iegory, Apostrophe, Hyperbole, Metaphor, 
Personification, &c. 

A Figure, the means or inflrument conceived to be the 
agent. When we furvey a number of connedted ob- 
jedts, that which makes the greateft figure employs 
chiefly our attention ; and the emotion it raifes, if 
lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the concep¬ 
tions we form of it. Take the following examples. 

For Neleus’ foil Alcides’ rage had flain. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw. 

In thefe inflances, the rage of Hercules and the 
force of Pirus, being the capital circumftances, are fo 
far exalted as to be conceived the agents that produce 
the effedts. 

In the firft of the following inftances, hunger being 
the chief circumftance in the defeription, is itfelf ima¬ 
gined to be the patient. 

Whole hunger has not tailed food thefe three days. 

Jane Shore • 

_ ■ —-—-- \s when the force 

Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill. Paradife Lojl . 

-a> ———- As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon, in Egypt’s evil clay 

Wav’d round the coaft, upcali’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, Paradife Loft. 

A Figure, which, among related objells, extends the 
properties of one to another. This figure is not dignified 
with a proper name, becaufeit has been overlooked by 
writers. Giddy brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are 
examples of this figure. Here are adjedtives that can¬ 
not be made to fignify any quality of the fubftantives 
to which they are joined : a brink, for example, can¬ 
not be termed giddy in a fenfe,' either proper or figu¬ 
rative, that can fignify any of its qualities or attributes. 
When we examine attentively the expreflion, we dif-' 
cover, that a brink is termed giddy from producing that 
effedt in thofe who ftand on it: in the fame manner, a 
wound is faid to be daring, not with refpedl to itfelf, 
but with refpedl; to the boldnefs of the psrfon who in- 


flidts it: and wine is faid to be jovial, as infpiring Figure.' 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one fubjedt v ' 
are extended to another with which it is connedted ; 
and the expreflion of fuch a thought muft be confider- 
ed as a figure, becaule the attribute is not applicable 
to the fubjedt in any proper fenfe. 

How we are 10 account fur this figure, which we 
fee lies in the thought, and to what principle fhall we 
refer it? Have poets a privilege to alter the nature of. 
things, and at pleafure to beitow attributes upon a 
fubjedt to which they do not belong ? It is oblerved f, 2 Vide 
that the mind pafTeth eafily and fweetly along a train £ Um - u f 
of connedted objedts ; and, where the objedts are inti- 
mately connedted, that it is difpofed to carry along the x 
good or bad properties of one to another; efpecially ’ 
when it is in any degree inflamed with thefe proper¬ 
ties. From this principle is derived the figure under 
confideration. Language, invented for the communi¬ 
cation of thought, would be imperfedt, if it were not 
exprefllve-even of the {lighter propenfities and more 
delicate feelings : but language cannot remain fo im¬ 
perfedt among a people who have received any polilh ; 
becaufe language is regulated by internal feeling, and 
is gradually improved to exprefs whatever paflfes in 
the mind. Thus, for example, when a fword in the 
hand of a coward is termed a coward fword, the ex- 
I p.reflion isfignificative of an internal operation ; for the 
mind, in palling from the agent to its inftrument, is dif¬ 
pofed to extend to the latter the properties of the for- 
1 mer. Governed by the fame principle, we fay Itftenhig fear 
by extending the attribute lijlening of the man who 
ltftens, to thepaffion with which he is moyed. In the 
expreflion bold deed, or audaxfacinus, we extend to the 
effedt what properly belongs to the caufe. But not 
to wafte time by making a commentary upon every tx- 
preflion of this kind, the beft way to give a complete, 
view of the fubjedt, is to exhibit a table of the diffe-. 
rent relations that may give occafion to this figure. 

And in viewing the table, it will be obferved, that the 
figure can never have any grace but where the rela¬ 
tions are of Lhe molt intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the caufe expreffed as an attri¬ 
bute of the effedt. 

Audax facinus. 

Of yonder fleet a bold difeovery make. 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound. 

-.--- To my advent'roue fong. 

That with no middle flight intends to foar. Paradife Lojl. 

2. An attribute of the effedt exprefled as an attri" 
bute of the caufe. 

Quosperiifie ambos mifero cenfebam in mari, Plautus. 

No wonder, fallen fuch a pernicious height, 

Paradife Lojl. 

3. An effedt exprefled as an attribute of the caufe. 

Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Drowfy night, Muling midnight, 

Panting height, Aftonifli’d thought. Mournful gloom. 

Cafliin# a dim religious light. Milton, Comus. 

And the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebecks found. Milton, Allegro . 

4. An attribute of a fubjedt bellowed upon one of 
its parts or members. 

Longing arms. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear. 

Romeo and Juliet, a8 %,!<■■ 7 . 

-Oh, 
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-A,-- Thofe molt ungentle looks and angry weapons : 

Unlefs you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should ftretch me out at your relentlefs feet. 

Pair Penitent, alt 3. 

___And ready now 

To floop with •weaned wing, and •willing feet. 

On the bare outfide of this world. Paradife Lt>Jl,b. 3. 

j. A quality of the agent given to the inftrument 
with which it operates. 

Why peep your coward fwords half out their fhells? 

6 . An attribute of the agent given to the fubjedt 
upon which it operates. 

Higb-eliming hill, Milton. 

7. A quality ofone fubjedt given to another. 

Icci, heath nunc Arabum invides 

Gazis. Herat. Carm . /. I. ode 29. 

When faplefs age, and weak unable limbs, 

Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 

Sbakcfpeare. 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep, 

And howling temped, fteers the fearlfis fhip. 

Iliad, xxiii. 385. 

Then, nothing loth, th’ enamour’d fair he led. 

And funk traufported on the co'nfcious bed. 

Odyjfcy, viii. 337. 

A fiufid moment motionlefs file flood. 

Summer . 1 . 1336* 

8. A circumflance connected with a fubjedt, ex* 
Preffcd as a quality of the fubjedt. 

Breezy fummit. 

’Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try. 

Id!ad,i. 301. 

O'h? had I dy’d before that well-fought v/M. 

Odyjfry, v. 3fJ. 

From this table it appears, that the adorning a caufc 
with an attribute of the effect, is not fo agreeable as 
the oppofite expreffion. The progrefs from caufe 
to effedt is natural and eafy : the oppofite progrefs re- 
* See Per- fembles retrograde motion *; and therefore panting 
cerTioN height, aflonijh'd thought, are ftrained and uncouth ex- 
andIdeas in prelhons, which a writer of tafte will avoid. 
a Train. It is not lefs ftrained, to apply to a fubjedt in its 
prefent ftate, an epithet that may belong to it in fome 
future ftate: 

Submerfafque obruc puppes. JEntidyi. 73 * 

And mighty ruins fall. Iliads v. 411. 

Impious foils their mangled fathers wound. 

Another rule regards this figure. That the property 
of one fubjedt ought not to be beftowed upon ahother 
with which that property is incongruous. 

X. Rich .—.— -How dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our prefence ? 

Richard If. aS 3. Jc. 6 

The connexion between an awful fuperiorand his fub- 
miffive dependent is fo intimate, that an attribute may 
readily be transferred from the one to the other: but 
awfulnefs cannot be fo transferred, becaufe it is incon- 
liftent with fubmiffion. 

Figure of Speech, as peculiarly diftinguiflied from 
the above and from thofe firft referred to.] Under 
the article Metaphor and Allegory, a figure of fpeech 
is defined, “ The ufing a word in a fenfe different 
from what is proper to it and the new or Uncommon 
fenfe of the word is termed the figurative fenfe. The fi¬ 
gurative fenfe mafi have a relation tc. that which is 
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proper, and the more intimate the relation is, the fi- Figure, 
gure is the more hippy. How ornamental this figure 
is to language, will not be readily imagined by any one criticifm. 
who hath not given peculiar attention j and therefore 
we fhall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and ad¬ 
vantages. In the firft place, a word ufed figuratively, 
or in a new fenfe, l’uggefts at the fame time the fenfe 
it commonly bears : and thus it has the effedt to pre¬ 
fent two objedts ; one fignified by the figurative fenfe, 
which may tie termed the principal objett ; and one fig- 
fl'ified by the proper fenfe, w hich may be termed accef- 
fory : the principal makes a part of the thought ; the 
acceffory is merely ornamental. In this refpi <51, a fi¬ 
gure of fpeech is precifely funilar to concordant founds 
in mufic, which, without contributing to the melody, 
make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, by a. 
figure of fpeech, is termed the morning of life ; This 
expreffion fignifies youth, the principal objedt which 
enters into the thought ; ii fuggefts, at the fame time, 
the proper fenfe of ?norning ; and this acceffory object, 
being in itfelf beautiful, and connedied by refemblance 
to the principal object, is not a little ornamental. Im¬ 
perious ocean is an example of a different kind, where 
anattribute is expreffed figuratively : Together with 
fiormy, the figurative meaning of the epithet imperious, 
there is fuggefted its proper meaning, viz. the (lent 
authority of a defpotic prince ; and thefe two are 
ftrongly connedted by refemblance. Upon this figu¬ 
rative power of words, Vida defcants with elegance. 

Poet. lib. iii. 44. 

In the next place, this figure poffeffes a fignal power 
of aggrandiling an objedt, by the following means. 

Words which have no original beauty bufwhat arifes 
from their found, acquire an adventitious beauty from 
their meaning : a word fignifying any thing that is 
agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable ; for the 
agreeablenefs of the objedt is communicated-to its names 
This acquired beauty, by the force of cuftom, adheres: 
to the word even when ufed figuratively ; and the 
beauty received from the thing it properly fignifies is, 
communicated to the thing which it is made to fignify 
figuratively. Confider the foregoing expreffion Impe¬ 
rious ocean, how much more elevated it is than Stormy 
ocean. 

Thirdly, This figure hath a happy effedt by pre¬ 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The familia¬ 
rity of a proper name is communicated to the thing 
it fignifies by means of their intimate ccennedtion ; and 
the thing, is thereby brought down in our feeling. 

This bad effedt is prevented by ufing a figurative word 
inftead of one that is proper ; as for example, when wc 
exprefs the Iky by terming it the blue vault oj heaven ; 
for though no work of art can compare with the iky in 
grandeur, the expreffion, however, is relifhed, becaufe 
h prevents the obj.edt from being brought down by the 
familiarity of its proper name. With refpedt to the 
degrading the familiarity of proper names, Vida has 
the following paffage : 

1 Hinc fi dura mihi paffus dicendus Ulyffea, 

Non ilium vero memorabo nomine, fed qui 
Et motes hominnm multorum vidit, et urbes, 

Naufragus everfae poll feva incendia Trojas. 

Poet■ lib. ii. 1 . 46. 

Laftly, By this figure, language is enriched, and 
rendered more copious; in which refpedt, were there 

no 
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Kgtire, no other, a figure of fpeech is a happy invention. 
v This property is finely louched by Vida ; Poet. lib. 


tables j one of fubjects expreffed figuratively, and one Figmrt. 
of attributes. ——v— 


in. 90. 

The beauties we have mentioned belong to every 
figure of fpeech. Several other beauties peculiar to 
one or other fort, we fhall have occafion to remark af¬ 
terward. 

Not only fubjedts, but qualities, adtions, effedts, may 
be expreffed figuratively. Thus, as to fubjedts, gates 
of breath for the lips, the watery kingdom for the ocean. 
As to qualities, fierce for ftonny, in the expreffion 
Fierce winter; alt us for profundus, Altus puteus, Altum 
mare; breathing for perfpiring. Breathing plants. A- 
gain, as to adtions, The fea rages, Time will melt her 
frozen thoughts. Time kills grief. An effedt is put 
for the caufe, as lux for the fun ; and a caufe for the 
effedt, as boumlabores for corn. The relation of re- 
femblance is one plentiful foUrce of figures of fpeech ; 
and nothing is more common than to apply to one ob- 
jedt the name of another that refembles it in any re- 
fpedt : Height, fize, and worldly greatnefs, refemble 
not each other ; but the emotions they produce re¬ 
femble each other, and, prompted by this refemblance, 
we naturally exprefs worldly greatnefs by height or 
fize: One feels a certain uneafinefs in feeing a great 
depth ; and, hence depth is made to exprefs ally thing 
difagreeable by eXcefs, as depth of grief, depth of de- 
fpair : Again, height of place, and time long paft 
produce fimilar feelings ; and hence the expreffion, Ut 
altius repetam ! Diftance in paft time, producing a 
ftrong feeling, is put for any firong feeling ; Nihilmih't. 
antiquius nofira amicitia : Shortnefs with relation to 
fpace, for fhortnefs with relation to time ; Brevis ejfe 
laboro, obfeurus fio : Suffering a punifhment refembles 
paying a debt; hence penderepeettas. In the fame man¬ 
ner, light may be put for glory, funihine for profpe- 
rity, and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having, by long 
and conflant ufe, loll their figurative power, are de¬ 
graded to the inferier rank of proper terms. Thus the 
words that exprefs the operation of the mind, have in 
all languages been originally figurative : the reafon 
holds in all, that when tliefe operations came firft un¬ 
der confideration, there was no other way ofdefcribing 
them but by what they refembled : it was not practi¬ 
cable to give them proper names, its may be done to 
objedts that can be afeertained by fight and touch. A 
fio ft nature; jarring tempers, weight of woe, pompous 
phrafe, beget companion, ajfuage grief, break a vow, 
bend the eye downward, fihower down curfes, drown'd 
in tears, wrapt in joy, warm'd with eloquence, loaded 
with fpoils, and a thoufand other expreflions of the 
like nature, have loft their figurative fenfe. Some 
terms there are that cannot be faid to be altogether fi- 
rative or altogether proper: originally figurative, 
they arc tending to fimplicity, without having loft al¬ 
together their figurative power. Virgil’s Regina faucia 
cura, is perhaps one of thefe expreflions ; with ordinary 
readers, faucia will be confidcred as exprefling Amply 
t.he effedt of grief; but one of a lively imagination 
will exalt the phrafe into a figure. 

, For cpitomifitig this fubjedt, and at the Tame time 
q •ticiim / or Riving a c l ear view °f it. Lord Karnes * gives a lift 

IV of the feveral relations upon which figures of fpeech 

are coaimouly found»d. This lift he divideajmto two 


Tab. I. Subje&i expreffed figuratively, 

x. A word proper to one fubjedt employed figura- 
tively to exprefs a refembling fubjedt. 

There is no figure of lpeech fo frequent, as what is 
derived from the relation of refemblance. Youth, for 
example, isdgnified figuratively by the morning of life. 
The life of a man refembles a natural day in feveral 
particulars : the morning is the beginning of a day, 
youth the beginning of life ; the morning is cheerful, 
fo is youth, &c. By another refemblance, a bold war¬ 
rior is termed the thunderbolt of war ; a multitude of 
troubles, a fea of troubles. 

This figure, above all others, affords pleafure to the 
mind by variety of beauties. Befides the beauties 
abovementioned, common to all forts, it poffeffes in 
particular the beauty of a metaphor or of a fimile : a 
figure of fpeech built upon refemblance, fnggefts always 
a companion between the principal fubjedt and the ac- 
ceffory ; whereby every good effedt of a metaphor or 
fimile may, in a fhort and lively manner, be produced 
by this figure of fpeech. 

2. A word proper to the effedt employed figura¬ 
tively to exprefs the caufe. 

Lux for the fun ; Shadow for cloud. A helmet is 
fignified by the expreffion glittering terror ; a tree by 
Jhadow or umbrage. Hence the expreffion, 

Nee babet Pelion umbras. Ovid. 

■Where the dun umbrage hangs. Spring, 1. 1023. 

A wound is made to fignify an arrow : 

Vulnere non pedibus te confeqttar, Ovid. 

There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : 
the word which fignifies figuratively the principal fub¬ 
jedt, denotes it to be a caufe by fuggefting the effedt. 

3. A word proper to the caufe employed figurative¬ 
ly to exprefs the effedt. 

Boumque labores for corn. Sorrow nr grief for tears. 

Again Ulyfles veil’d fie peufive head ; 

Again, unmann’d, a Iho-w’r of firrow fhed. 

Streaming Grief his faded cheek bedew’d. 

Blindnefs for darknefs : 

Cacis erramus in undis. JEmiJ. iif. 200. 

There is a peculiar energy in this figure, fimilar to 
that in the former: the figurative name denotes the 
fubjedt to be an effedt, by fuggefting its caufe. 

4. The things being intimately connedted, the pro¬ 
per name of the one employed figuratively to fignify 
the other. 

Day for light. Night for darknefs : and hence, A 
fudden night. Winter for a ftorm at fea : 

Interca magno mifeeri mnrjnure pontum, 

Emffamquc Hyemeai fenfit Neptunus. JEntid i. 128; 

This 1 aft figure would be too bolJfor a Britilh writer, 
as a ftorm at fea is-not infeparably connedted with win¬ 
ter innhat climate. 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figu¬ 
ratively to denote ihe fubjedt. 

Youth and beauty for thofe who arc young and beau¬ 
tiful : 

,Tenth and beauty ftall be laid in daft. 

Majefiy 
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^Figure. Majefly for the king : 

‘ V *~ v ' What art thou, that ufurp’ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the Majefiy of buried Denmark 
Didfometime march ? Hamlet, a£l I. fc. I. 

--Or have ye chofen this place 

After the toils of battle, to repofe 

Your weary’d virtue ? Paradtfe Loft. 

Verdure for a green field. Summer, l. 301. 

Speaking of cranes, 

The pigmy nations, wounds and death they bring,. 

And all the -war defeends upon the wing. Iliad. , ill. 10. 
Cool age advances venerably wife. Iliad, iii. 149. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from lug- 
gefting an attribute thatembellifhes thefubjedl, or puts 
it in a fironger light. 

6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote 
one of the component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The name of one of the component parts inflead 
of the complex term. 

Teeda for a marriage. The Eafl for a country fitua- 
ted eafl from us. Jovis veftigia fiervat, for imitating 
Jupiter in general. 

8. A word fignifying time or place, employed figu¬ 
ratively to denote what is connected with it. 

Clime for a nation, or for a conftitution of govern¬ 
ment : hence the exprefiion. Merciful dime, Fleecy win¬ 
ter for fnow, Seculum felix. 

9. A part for the whole. 

The pole for the earth. The head for the perfon : 


Triginta minas pro capite tuo dedi. 

Plautus'. 

Ter gum for the man : 

Fugiens tergum. 

Ovid. 

Vultus for the man : 

Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 

H&dorat. 

Quis defiderio fit pudor aut modus 

Tam chari capitis ? 

Horat. 

Dumque virent genua ? 

Ho rat. 

Thy growing virtues juftify’d my cares, 
And promis’d comfort to my fiver hairs. 

Iliad, ix. 6l6, 


-Forthwith from the pole he rears 

His mighty Jlature. Paradife Lofi. 

The filent heart with grief affails. Parnel. 


The peculiar beauty of this figure confifls iii marking 
that part which makes the greatefl figure. 

10. The name of the container, employed figura¬ 
tively to fignify what is contained. 

Grove for the birds ir. it; Vocal grove. Shift for the 
feamen ; Agonizing Jhips. Momitains for the Iheep paf- 
turing upon them, Bleating mountains. Zacynthus, I- 
thaca, &c. for the inhabitants. Ex mat flit domibus, Livy. 

11. The name of thefuflainer, employed figurative¬ 
ly ta fignify what is fuflained. 

Altar for the facrifice. Field for the battle fought 
upon it. Well-fought field. 

12. The name of the materials, employed figura¬ 
tively to fignify the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gtadius. 

13. The names of the Heathen deities, employed 
figuratively to fignify what they patronife. 

Jove for the air. Mars for war, Venus for beatuy, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, Neptune for the fea, 
Vulcan for fire. 

Vox. VII. 


This figure bellows great elevation upon the fubjedt; Figure, 
and therefore ought to be confined to the higher flrains v— 
of poetry. 

Tab. II. Attributes expreffed figuratively. 

1. When two attributes are connedled, the name of 
the one may be employed figuratively to exprefs the 
ether. 

Purity and virginity are attributes of the fame per¬ 
fon : hence the exprefiion, Virgin fnow, for pure fnow. 

2. A word fignifying properly an attribute of one 
fubjeft, employed figuratively to exprefs a refembling 
attribute of another fubjed. 

Tottering date. Imperious ocean. Angry flood. 

R a g' w g tempeft. Shallow fears. 

My fure divinity fhall bear the fhield. 

And edge thy fword to reap the glorious field, 

Odyjfey, xx. 6r, 

Black omen, for an omen that portends bad fortune. 

Ater omen. Virgil. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fuggeft- 
ing a comparifon. 

3. A word proper to the fubjeef, employed to ex¬ 
prefs one of its attributes. 

Mens for intellettus. Mens for a refolution : 

Iftam, oro, exue mentem, 

4. When two fubjedts have a refemblance by a com¬ 
mon quality, the name of the one fubjedtmay be em¬ 
ployed figuratively to denote that quality in the other : 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

5. The name of the inltrument made to fignify the 
power of employing it: 

-Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 

Vocem cum. cithara dedit. 

The ample field of figurative exprefiion difplayed in 
thefe tables, affords great fcope for reafoning. Seve¬ 
ral of the obfcrvations relating to metaphor*, are ap- * See ^ 
plicable to figures of fpeech : thefe fhall be flightly re- t„pi or . 
touched, with fome additions peculiarly adapted to 
theprefent fubjedi. 

r. As the figure under confideration is built upon 
relation, we find from experience, and it muft he ob¬ 
vious from reafon, that the beauty of it depends on the 
intimacy of the relation between the figurative and 
proper fenfe of the word. A flight refemblance, in 
particular, will never make this figure agreeable : the 
exprefiion, for example, Drink down a fecret, for lift- 
ening to a fecret with attention, is harfh and uncouth, 
becaufe there is fcarce any refemblance between liften - 
tug and drinking. The expreffion weighty crack, ufed 
by Ben Johnfon for loud crack, is worfe if poflible : a 
loud found has not the flightefl refemblance to a piece 
of matter that is weighty. 

Phemius ! let adls of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ, 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy; 

Odyjfey, i. 433. 

Strepitumque exterritus haufit. Mneid, vi, 539, 

-Write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Cymbeline, aS I. fc. 2. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous l drink. 

Summer, l. 1684. 
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Neque audit currushabenas. Georg, i. 514. 

O prince ! (Lycaon’s valiant foil reply’d), 

As thine the fteeds, be thine the talk to guide. 

The horfes pradris’d to their lord’s command. 

Shall hear the rein, and anfwer to thy hand. Iliad, v. 488.' 

The following figures of fpeech feem altogether 
wild and extravagant, the figurative an.', proper mean¬ 
ing having no connection whatever. Moving foftnefs, 
Frefhnefs breathes, Breathing profpeft, Fleming fpring. 
Dewy light. Lucid coolnefs, and many others of this 
falfe coin, may be found in Thomfon’s Seafins . 

2. The proper fenfe of the word ought to bear 
fome proportion to the figurative fenfe, and not foar 
much above it, n©r fink much below it. This rule, as 
well as the foregoing, is finely illuflrated by Vida, 
Poet. iii. 148. 

3. In a figure of fpeech, every circumltance ought 
to be avoided that agrees with the proper fenfe only, 
not with the figurative fenfe ; for it is the latter that 
expreffes the thought, and the former ferves for no 
other purpofe but to make harmony : 

Zacynthus green with ever-fhady groves. 

And Ithaca, prefumptuous boaft their loves; 

Obtruding on my choice a fecond lord, 

They prefs the Hymeneau rite abhorr’d, 

Odyjfcy, xix. IJ 4 . 

Zacynthus here Handing figuratively for the inhabi¬ 
tants, the defeription of the ifland is quite out of place : 
it puzzles the reader, by making him doubt whether 
the word ought to be taken in its proper or figurative 
lenfe. 

-——-Write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of galL Cymbeline, ait j.fc. 4. 

The difguft one has to drink ink in reality, is not to 
the purpofe where the fubjeCl is drinking ink figura¬ 
tively. 

4. To draw confequences from a figure of fpeech, 
as if the ward were to be underfiood literally, is a 
grofs abfurdity ; for it is confounding truth with fic¬ 
tion : 

Be Monbray’s fins fo heavy in his bofom. 

That they may break his foaming courfcr’s back. 

And throw the rider headlong in the lifts, 

A caitiff recreant to my coufin Hereford. 

Richard II. act l.fi . 

Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative fenfe : but 
weight in a proper fenfe belongs to theacceffory only ; 
and therefore to deferibe the effedts of weight, is to 
defert the principal fubjedt, and to. convert the accef- 
fory into a principal: 

Cromwell. How does your Grace ? 

Wolfiy. Why, well; 

Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 

I know myfelf now, and 1 feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A ltHl and quiet confidence. The king has cur’d me, 

I humbly thank his Grace : and, from thefe Ihoulders, 
Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A lead would fink a navy, too much honour. 

Henry VIII. alt 3. fc. 6. 

UlyfTes fpeaking of Heftor: 

I wonder now how yonder city Hands, 

When we have here the bafe and pillar by us. 

Trollies and GreJJida, alt 4. fc, 9. 

Othello. No ; my heart is tnrn’d to Hone : I ftrike it, and 
it hurts my hand, Othello, aft 4, fc. 5. 


Not lefs, even in this defpicable now, Figure! 

Than when my name fill’d Afric with affrights, -- ^ ' 

And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Don Sebajiian, King of Portugal, alt I. 

How long a fpace fince firft I lov’d, it is ! 

To look into a glafs I fear. 

And am furpris’d with wonder, when I mifs 
Grey hairs and wrinkles there. 

Cowley, mol. l.p. 86. 

I chofe the flourilhing’ft tree in all the park. 

With frelheft boughs, and faireft head: 

! cut my love into its gentle bark. 

And in three days behold ’tis dead ; 

My very written flames fo violent be. 

They’ve burnt and wither’d up the tree. 

Cowley, val. I. f>. 136. 

Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward heat 
Which made this precious limbeck fweat! 

But what, alas! ah, what does it avail 
That Ihe weeps tears fo wond’rous cold, 

As fcarce the afs’s hoof can hold, 

So cold, that I admire they fall not hail ? 

Cowley , vol. I. p . I3ZI 

Such a play of words is pleafant in a ludicrous poem. 

Almeria. O Alphonfo, Alphonfo ! 

Devouring feas have wafh’d thee from my fight. 

No time Ihall rafe thee from my memory ; 

No, I will live to be thy monument: 

The cruel ocean is no more thy tomb ; 

But in my heart thou art interr’d. 

Mourning Bride, aft I. ft, 1. 

This would be very right, if there were any inconfif- 
tence in being interred in one place really, and in an¬ 
other place figuratively. 

From confidering, that a word ufed in a figurative 
fenfe fuggefls at the fame time its proper meaning, we 
difeover a fifth rule. That we ought not to employ a 
word in a figurative fenfe, the proper fenfe of which 
is inconfiitenc or incongruous with the fubjedt: for 
every inconfiftency, and even incongruity, though in 
the exjffeffion only and not real, is unpleafant ; 
JntereagcnitorTyberini ad fluminis undam 
Vulnera ftccabat lymphis-■- 

PEneid, X . 833 . 

Tres adeo incertos catca caligine files 
Erramus pelago, totidem fine fidere no dies. 

JEneid, iii, 403-. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a 
fixth. That no epithet ought to be given to the fi¬ 
gurative fenfe of a word that agrees not alfo with 
its proper fenfe : 

- ' B icat Opuntias 

Prater Megill®, quo beatus 

Yulnere. Herat. Cam. lib. I. ode 47. 

Parcus deorutn cultor, ct infrequens, 

Infanientis dumfapieutiie 

Confultus erro. Herat. Carm. lib. I. ode 54. 

Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought 

different figures of fpeech, is not lefs faulty than crowd¬ 
ing metaphors in that manner : the mind is diftradled 
in the quick tranfition from one image to another, and 
is puzzled inflead of being pleafed : 

1 am of ladies moft dejedl and wretched. 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufic vows. Hamlet,. 

My bleeding bofom fickens at the found, 

Odyjfcy, i. 439. 

---—Ah mifer, 

Quanta laboras in Charybdi ! 

Digne puer meliore fiamma. 

Quee faga, quis te folvere Theffalis 
Magus •venenis, quis poterit deus ? 

Vi* 
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figure, Vix illigatum tetriformi 

u—L —.,j Pcgafus expediet Chimera. 

Herat. Carm, lib. I. ode 27, 

Eighthly, if crowding figures be bad, it is (till worfe 
to graft one figure upon another: For inftance, 

While his keen falchion drinks the warriors lives. 

Iliad, xi< ill. 

A falchion drinking the warriors blood is a figure built 
upon refemblance, which is paffable. But then in the 
cxpreilion, lives is again pm for blood-, and by thus 
grafting one figure upon another, the expreffion is ren¬ 
dered obfcure and unpleafant. 

Ninthly, Intricate and Involved figures, that can 
fcarce be analyfed, or reduced to plain language, are 
lead of all tolerable : 

Votis incendiraus aras. JR acid. iii. 179. 

-Onerentque caniftris 

Dona laborat* Cereris JEneid. viii. iSa. 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes: 

Arma acri facienda viro, nunc viribus ufus, 

Nunc manihus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiftra. 

Precipitate moras. JEncid. vlii. 441. 

- ■ 1 ■—Huic gladio, perque asrea fcuta. 

Per tunicatu fqualentem auro, latus baurit apertum, 

JEntid. x. 313. 

Scriberis Vario fortis, et hoftium 
Vidtor, Mseonii carnsinis elite. 

Herat. Sarm. lib. 1 . ode 6. 

Elfe lhall our fates be number’d with the dead. 

Iliad, V. 194. 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds. 

Iliad, viii, 85. and xi. 117. 

Speaking of Proteous. 

Inftant he wears, exclttfive of the rape, 

The mimic force of every favage fhapo. Odyjjey, iv. 563. 
Rolling convulvfie on the floor, is feen 
The piteous objeA of aproftrate queen /i< 4 jj.v. 65a. 
The mingling tempeft weaves its gloom. Autumn, 337. 

A various fweetnefs fwells the gentle race. Itid. 640. 
The diftant water-fall fwells in the breeze. Winter, 738. 

In the tenth place, When a fubjeCt is introduced by 
its proper name, it is abfurd to attribute to it the pro¬ 
perties of a different fu bjedt to which the word, isfome- 
times applied in a figurative fenfe : 

Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whofe arms are hurl’d 
From ihore to Ihore, and gird the folid world, 

Odyjfey, ix. 917. 

Neptune is here introduced perfonally, and not figu¬ 
ratively for the ocean: the description therefore, 
which is only applicable to the latter, is altogether 
improper. 

It is not fufficient that a figure of fpeech be regu¬ 
larly conftruCted, and be free from blemilh: it re¬ 
quires tafle to difeern when it is proper, when impro¬ 
per; and tafte perhaps is our only guide. One, however, 
may gather from reflections and experience, that orna¬ 
ments and graces fuit not any of the difpiriting paf- 
ftons, nor are proper for expreffing any thing grave and 
important. In familiar converfation, they are in fome 
meafure ridiculous : Profpero, in the Tempeft, fpeak- 
ing to his daughter Miranda, fays. 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 

And fay what thou feeft yond. 

No exception can be taken to the jultnefs of the fi¬ 
gure ; and ciriumftances may be imagined to make it 


proper : but it is certainly not proper in familiar con- Figure 
verfation. 5 

In the laft place. Though figures of fpeech have a F'^naenns. 
charming effect when accurately conftruCted and pro¬ 
perly introduced, they ought, however, to be feattered 
with a fparing hand: nothing is more lufeious, and 
nothing confequeutly more fatiating, than redundant 
ornaments of any kind. 

Figure is ufed, in theology, for the myfteries re¬ 
presented or delivered obfcuiely to us under certain 
types or actions in the Old Teflameut. Thus manna 
is held a figure or type of the eucharift ; and the death 
of Abel a figure of the fufferings of Chrift. 

Many divines and critics contend, that all the ac¬ 
tions, hiftories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Teftament, 
are only figures, types, and prophecies, of what was 
to happen under the New. The Jews arc fuppofed 
to have had the figures or fliadows, and we the fub- 
ftance. 

Figure is alfo applied in a like fenfe to profane 
matters : as the emblems, enigmas, fables, fymbols, 
and hieroglyphics, of the ancients. 

FIGURED, in general, fomething marked with 
figures. 

The term figured is chiefly applied to fluffs, where¬ 
on the figures of flowers and the like, are either 
wrought or damped. 

Figured, in mufle, is applied either to Ample notes 
or to harmony: to Ample notes, as in thefe words 
figured bajs, to exprefs a bafs whofe notes carrying 
chords are fubdivided into many other notes of lelTer 
value ; to harmony, when, by fuppofltion and in a 
diatonic procedure, other notes than thofe which form 
the chord are employed, fee Supposition. 

To figure is to pafs feveral notes for one ; to form 
runnings or variations; to add fome notes to the air, 
in whatever manner it be done ; in fhort, it is to give 
to harmonious founds a figure of melody, by connect - 
ing them with other intermediate founds. 

FILAGO, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofitce. Thereceptacle isnaked ; there 
is no pappus; the calyx is imbricated; the female 
florets placed among the feales of the calyx. 

FILAMENT, in anatomy, natural hiftory, &c. a 
term ufed in the fame fenfe with fibre, for thofe fine 
threads whereof the flelh, nerves, fkin, plants, roots, 

&c. are compofed. Se Fibre. 

Vegetable Filaments form a fubftance of great ufe 
in the arts and manufactures : furnilhing thread, cloth, 
cordage, &c. 

For thefe purpofes the filamentous parts of the Can¬ 
nabis and Lintirn, or hemp and flax, are employed 
among us *. But different vegetables have.been em- • gee Hemp 
ployed in different countries for the fame ufes. Putre- and Flax; 
fadtion deftroys the pulpy or fleflry matter, and leaves alfo Cutter. 
the tough filaments entire: By curioufly putrefying 
the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain the find flexile, 
fibres which conflicted the bafts of the ribs and mi¬ 
nute veins, and which now form as it wtre a lkeleton 
of the leaf. Alkaline lixivia, in fome degree, produce 
fimilar effeCts to putrefaction. 

The Sieur dc Flacourt, in his hiftory of Madagaf- 
car, relates, that different kinds of cloth are prepared 
G g a in 
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Filaments, in that ifland from the filaments of the bark of cer- 
tain trees boiled in flrong lye ; that fonie of thefe 
cloths are very fine, and approach to the foftnefs of 
filk, but in durability come lhort of cotton ; that 
others are coarfer and flronger, and lafl thrice as long 
as cotton ; and that of thefe the fails and cordage of 
his veffel were made. See alfo the article Bark. 

The fame author informs us, that the Balks of nettles 
are ufed for the like purpofes in his own country, 
France. And Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one of his 
letters to Mr Ray, that he has been informed by feve- 
ral, that mufiin and callico, and moB of the Indian lin¬ 
ens, are made of nettles. 

In fome of the Svvedifli provinces, a ftrong kind of 
cloth is faid to be prepared from hop-ftalks : and in 
the tranfadtions of the Swedifli academy for the year 
1750, there is an account of an experiment made in 
confequence of that report. Of the Balks, gathered 
in autumn, about as many were taken, as equalled in 
bulk a quantity of flax that would have produced a 
pound after preparation. The Balks were put into 
water, and kept covered therewith during the winter. 
In March they were taken out, dried in a Bove, and 
drefled as flax. The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, foft, and white : 
They were fpun and woven into fix ells of fine Brong 
cloth. The author, Mr Shifler, obferves, that hop- 
ftalks take much longer time to rot than flax ; and 
that, if not fully rotted, the woody part will not fepa- 
rate, and the cloth will neither prove.-,white nor fine. 

Hemp, flax, and all other vegetable filaments, and 
thread or cloth prepared from them, differ remarkably 
from wool, hair, filk, and other animal productions, 
not only in the principles into which they are refoluble 
by fire, but likewife in fome of their more interefting 
properties, particularly in their difpofitioii to imbibe 
colouring matter: ; fundry liquors, which give a beau¬ 
tiful and durable dye to thofe of the animal, giving no 
ftain at all to thofe of the vegetable kingdom. 

A folution of copper in aquafortis, which had 
been changed blue by an addition of volatile fpirit, on 
being mixed with a little folution of tin, became tur¬ 
bid and greenilh. Pieces of white filk and flannel 
boiled, without any previous preparation, in this mix¬ 
ture, received a bright deep yellow dye ; whilft pieces 
of linen, prepared and unprepared, came out as colour- 
lefs as they were put in. 

Filhing-nets are ufually boiled with oak-bark or other 
like aflringents, which render them more lafting— 
Thofe made of flax receive from this decoclion a brown- 
i(h colour, which, by the repeated alternations of 
water and air, is in a little time difcharged, whilff the 
fine glofiy brown, communicated by the fame means to 
filken nets, permanently refifls both the air and water, 
and Hands as long as the animal filaments themfelves. 
In like manner the ftain of ink, or the black dye from 
folutions of iron, mixed with vegetable aftringents, 
proves durable in filk and woollen ; but from linen, the 
aftringent matter is extracted by waffling, and only the 
yellow iron-mould remains. 

The red decoCtion of cochineal, which, heightened 
with a little folution of tin, gives the fiery fcarlet dye 
to wool or filk that have been previonlly impregnated 
with folution of tartar, makes no impreflion upon li¬ 
nen or cotton prepared in the fame manner. M. du 


Fay informs us in the Memoirs of the French Aca- Filament* 
demy for the year 1737, that having prepared a mixed I 
cloth whofe warp was of wool and the woof of cot- ri k- 
to, and thoroughly blended the lwo together by ful- v 
ling, he ftill found the cotton to refill the aClion of 
the fcarlet liquor, and the wool to receive the fame co¬ 
lour from it as wool by itfelf, the fluff coming out all 
over marbled fiery and white. 

Many other inflances of this kind are known too 
well to the callico-printer ; whofe grand delideratum it 
is, to find means of making linen receive the fame co¬ 
lours that wool does. The phyfical caufe of the dif¬ 
ference is wholly unknown ; and indeed, of .the theory; 
of dyes in general, we know as yet extremely little. 

(See Dyeing.) Are animal filaments tubular, and the 
colouring atoms received within them ? Are vegetable 
filaments folid, and the colour depofited on the furface ? 

Or does not their different fufeeptibility of colour de¬ 
pend rather on the different intrinfic properties of the 
two ? There are many inflances of alike diverfity, e- 
ven in the metallic kingdom, where a mechanical differ¬ 
ence in texture can fcarcely he prefumed to be the caufe s 
Thus filver receives a deep ffain from fulphureous or 
putrid vapours, or the yolk of a boiled egg, which have 
no effedl upon tin. 

Filaments, among boianiffs. See Botany, p.434, 
col. 1. 

FILANDERS, in falconry, a difeafe in hawks, &c. 
confiffing of filaments or firings of blood coagulated ; 
and occafioned by a violent rupture of fome vein, by 
which the blood, extravafating, hardens into thefe fi¬ 
gures, and incommodes the reins, hips, &c. 

Filanders, are alfo worms as fmall as thread, and 
about an inch long, that lie wrapt up in a thin fkin or 
ne>, near the reins of ail hawk, apart from either gut 
or gorge. 

This ^jalady is known by the hawk’s poverty ; by 
ruffling her tail ; by her {training the fill, or perch, 
with her pounces ; and laflly, by croaking in the 
night, when the filanders prick hefr. The difeafe pro¬ 
ceeds from bad food ; and muff be remedied in time, to 
prevent its fpreading over the whole body, anddeflroy- 
ing the bird. Thele mufl not be killed asother worms, 
are, for fear of impoAhumes fromtheir corruption, be¬ 
ing incapable of pafiing away with the hawk’s meat. 

They mufl. only be flupified, to prevent their being of-. 
fenfive; and this done by giving the hawk a clove 
of garlic, after which ihe will feel nothing of the filan¬ 
ders for 40 days. It will be prudent in the falconer, 
when he obferves the hawk poor and low, to give 
her a clove of garlic or.ee a-month by way of preven¬ 
tion. 

FILBERT,, or Filberd, the fruit of the corylus,. 
or hazel. See Corylus. 

FILE, among mechanics, a tool tiffed in metal, Ste. 
in order to fmooth, polilh, or cut. 

This inflrument is of iron or forged Beel, cut in 
little furrows, with chiflels and a mallet, this and that 
way, and of this or that depth, according to the grain, 
or touch required. After cutting the file, it mufl be 
tempered witli a compofition of chimney-foot, very- 
hard and dry-, diluted and wrought up with urine, 
vinegar, and fait; the whole being reduced to the con- 
fiflence of muflard. Tempering the files confifls in 
rubbing them over with tbis.compofition> and covering 

them. 
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file, them in loam ; after which they are put in a charcoal 
Filial, fire, and taken out by that time they have acquired a 

“v . * cherry colour, which is known by a fmall rod of the 

fame fteel put in along with them. Being taken out 
of the fire, they are thrown into the cold fpring-water; 
and when cold, they are cleaned with charcoal and a 
rag ; and being clean and dry, are kept from ruft by 
laying them up in wheat bran. Iron files require more 
heating than fteel ones. Files are of different forms, 
lizes, cuts, and degrees of finenefs, according to the 
different ufes and occafions for which they are made. 
See Filing. 

File, in the art of war, a row of foldiers, (landing 
one behind an another, which is the depth of the batta¬ 
lion or fquadron. The files of a battalion of foot are 
generally three deep ; as are fometimes thofe of a 
fquadron of horfe. The files muft be ftraight and par- 
rallel one to another. 

File, in law, a thread, firing, or wire, upon which 
writs and other exhibits in courts and offices are fa¬ 
ttened or filed, for the more fafe keeping, and ready 
turning to the fame. A file is a record of the court ; 
and the filing of a procefs of a court makes it a record 
of it. An original writ may be filed after judg¬ 
ment given in the caufe, iffued forth before; decla¬ 
rations, &c. are to be filed, and affidavits muft be 
filed, fome before they are read in court, and fome 
prefently when read in court. Before filing a record 
removed by certiorari, the juftices of B. R. may refufe 
to receive it,’ if it appears to be for delay, &c.; and 
remand it back for the expedition of juftice : but if the 
certiorari be once filed, the proceedings below cannot 
be revived. An indictment, &c. cannot be amended 
after it is filed. 

FILIAL, fomething belonging to the relation of 
fon. See Son. 

The divines ufually diflingaifh between a fervile and 
a filial fear. The moft abandoned may have a fervile 
fear of God, fuch as that of a Have to his mafter ; but 
not a filial fear, i. e. a fear refulting from love and re- 
fpeCt. See Fear. 

Filial Piety, the affectionate attachment of children 
to their parents; includinginitlove, reverence, obedi¬ 
ence, and relief. Thefe are duties prompted equally by 
nature and by gratitude, independent, of the injunctions 
of religion. For where fhall we find the perfon who 
hath received from any one benefits fo great or fo 
many, as children from their parents ? And it may be 
truly faid, that if perfons are undutiful to their pa¬ 
rents, they feldom prove good to any other relation. 
Profane hiftory furnifhes many fine examples of this 
amiable virtue; a few of which we fhall feleCt, according 
to the plan obfervedinotherfimilar articles. 

i. The Roman dictator T. Manlius having exer- 
cifed great cruelty over the citizens, was cited at the 
expiration of his office to anfwer for his conduCt. 
Among other things that were laid to his charge, he 
Was accufed of treating with barbarity one of his own 
fons. Manlius, according to Livy, had no other caufe 
of complaint againft this fon than his having an impe¬ 
diment in his fpeech. For this reafon he was banithed 
ftfr from the city, from his home, and the company of 
thofe of his own age and fortune, and condemned to 
fervile works. All were highly exafperated againft 
fuch inhuman conduct, except the fon himfelf, who, 


under the grearefl concern that he ffiould furnifh Filial, 
matter of accufation againft his father, refolved upon a ' v 
moft extraordinary method to relieve him. One morn¬ 
ing, without apprlfing any body, he came to the city 
armed with a dagger, and went direCtly to the houfe 
of the tribune Pomponius, who had accculed his fa¬ 
ther. Pomponius was yet in bed. Young Manlius 
fent up his name, and was immediately admitted by 
the tribune, who did not doubt but we was come to 
difeover to him fome new inftances of his father’s fe- 
verity. But Manlius, as foon as he was left alone 
with the tribune, drew out his dagger, and prefented 
it to his breaft ; declaring he would ftab him that mo¬ 
ment if he did not fwear in the form he ffiould die- Zk j 
tate, “ Never to hold the affembly of the people for c _ 4)5> ‘ 
accufing his father.” Pomponius, who faw the dag¬ 
ger glittering at his breaft, himfelf alone without arms, 
and attacked by a robuft young man full of a bold 
confidence in his own ftrength, took the oath demand¬ 
ed of him; and afterwards confeffed with a kind of 
complacency in the thing, and a fincerity which fuf- 
ficently argued he wasnotforry for what he had done, 
that it was that violence which obliged him to defift 
from his defign. 

2. Among the multitude of perfons who were 
proferibed under the fecond triumvirate of Rome, 
were the celebrated orator Cicero and his brother 
Quintus. The fate of the former, in endeavouring to. 
makehis efcape, is related under the article Cicero. 

The latter found means to conceal himfelf fo effectually 
at home, that the foldiers could not find him. Enraged 
at their difappointmenr, they put his fon to the tor¬ 
ture, in order to make him difeover the place of his 
father’s concealment; but filial affeCtion was proof 
againft the moft exquifite torments. An involuntary 
figh, and fometimes a deep groan, was all that could 
be extorted from the youth. His agonies were in- 
creafed ; but with amazing fortitude he ftill perfifted 
in his refolntion of not betraying his father. Quintus 
was not far off; and it may be imagined better than 
can be expreffed, how his heart muft have been affeCted 
with the fighs and groans of a fon expiring in tortures 
to fave his life. He could bear it no longer ; but 
quitting the place of his concealment, he prefented 
himfelf to the affaflins, begging of them to put him to. 
death, and difmifs the innocent youth, whofe generous, 
behavour the triumvirs themfelves, if informed of the 
faCt, would judge worthy of the higheft approbation. 

But the inhuman monfters, without being the leaft 
affeCted with the tears either of the father or the fon, 
anfwered, that they both muft die ; the father hecaufe 
he was proferibed, and the fon becaufe he had con¬ 
cealed his father. Then a new conteft of tendernefs 
arofe who ffiould die firft ; but this the affaflins foon. 
decided, by beheading them both at the fame time.— 

This anecdote is related by Appian, Dio, Plutarch, 

Valerius Maximus, and other liiftorians. 

3. Cinr.a, who fcrupled no attempt, how atrocious pu-invita 
foever, which could ferve his purpofe, undertook to p ow p, 

get Pomponius Strabo murdered in his tent; but his 
fon faved his life, which was the firft remarkable ac¬ 
tion of Pompey the Great. The treacherous Cinna, 
by many alluring promifes, had gained over one Te- 
rentius, &■ confident of Pompey’s, and prevailed on him 
to affaffinate the general, and feduce his troops. Young 

Pompey 
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filial. Pompey being informed of this defign a few hours be- 

' v ' fore it was to be put in execution, placed a faithful 
guard round the praetorium ; fo that none of the con- 
fpirators could come near it. He then watched all 
the motions of the camp, and endeavoured to appeafe 
the fury of the foldiers, who hated the general his 
father, by fuch adts of prudence as were worthy of the 
oldeft commanders. However, fome of the mutineers 
having forced open one of the gates of the camp, in 
order to defert to Cinna, the general’s fon threw him- 
felf flat on his back in their way, crying out, that they 
fhould not break their oath and defert their comman¬ 
der, without treading his body to death. By this 
means he put a flop ta their defertion, and afterwards 
wrought fo effe&ually upon them by his affedling 
fpeeches and engaging carriage, that he reconciled 
them to his father. 

4. Olympias, Alexander’s own mother, was of fuch 
an unhappy difpofition, that he would never allow her to 

Q Curtius > have any concern in the affairs of the government. She 
ufed frequently to make very fevere complaints on that 
account; but he always fubmitted to her ill-humour 
with great mildnefs and patience. Antipater, one of 
his friends, having one day written alongletter againft 
her to the king then abfent, the latter, after reading it, 
replied, “ Antipater does not know that one fingle 
tear fhed by a mother will obliterate ten thoufand fuch 
letters as this,” A behaviour like this, and fuch an 
anfwer, fhow at one and the fame time, that Alexan¬ 
der was both an affedlionate fon and an able politi¬ 
cian. 

5. Epaminondas is univerfally acknowledged to have 
been one of the greatefl generals and one of the beft 
men which Greece ever produced. Before him the 
city of Thebes was not diftinguifhed by any memora¬ 
ble adlion, and after him it was not famous for its vir¬ 
tues, but its misfortunes, till it funk into its original 
obfeurity ; fo that it faw its glory take birth and ex¬ 
pire with this great man. The victory he obtained at 
Leudlra had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the 
neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked 
upon him as the fupport of Thebes, as the triumphant 
conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of Greece : in 
a word, as the greatefl man, and the moll excellent 
captain, that ever was in the world. In the midfl of 
this univerfal applaufe, fo capable of making the gene¬ 
ral of an army forget the man for the vidlor, Epami¬ 
nondas, little fenftble to fo affedling and fo deferved a 
glory, “ My joy (faid he) arifes from my fenfe of that 
which the news of my victory will give my father and 
my mother.” 

6. Among an incredible number of illuftrious per- 
fons who were falfely accufed and put to death by 
Nero, was one Bareas Soranus ; a man, as Tacitus in¬ 
forms us, of Angular vigilance and juflice in the dif- 
charge of his duty. During his confinement, his 
daughter Servilia was apprehended and brought into 
the fenate, and there arraigned. The crime laid to 
her charge was, that fliehad turned into money all her 
ornaments and jewels, and the molt valuable part of her 
drefs, to defray the expence of coufulting magicians. 
To this the young Servilia, with tears, replied. That 
lhc had indeed confulted magicians, but the whole of 
her inquiry was to know whether the emperor and fe¬ 
nate would afford protection and fafety to her dear 


and indulgent parent againft his accufers, « With Filial 
this view (faid fhe) I prefented the diviners, men till I 
now utterly unknown tome, with my jewels, apparel, Filicer. 
and the other ornaments peculiar to my quality, as I 
would have prefented my blood and life, could my 
blood and life have procured my father’s liberty. But 
whatever this my proceeding was, my unfortunate fa¬ 
ther was an utter ftranger to it ; and if it is a crime, 

I alone am the delinquent.” She was, however, toge¬ 
ther with her father, condemned to die ; but in what 
manner, hiflory is filent. [Vid. Taciti Annalss , lib. 6. 
cap. 20.] 

7. Valerius Maximus* likewife relates a very fingu- 
lar fadl upon this fubjedl. A woman of illuftrious jii/t, 
birth had been condemned to be ftrangled. The Ro- lib. vii. 36.. 
man praetor delivered her up to the triumvir, who 
caufed her to be carried to prifon, in order to her be¬ 
ing put to death. The goaler, who was ordered to ex¬ 
ecute her, was ftruck with companion, and could not 
refolve to kill her. He choofe therefore to let her die 
of hunger. Befides which, he fufi'ered her daughter 
to fee her in prifon ; taking care, however, that fhe 
brought her nothing to eat. As this continued many 
days, he was furprifed that the prifoner lived fo long 
without eating ; and fufpedting the daughter, upon 
watching her, he difeovered that fhe nourifhed her 
mother with her own milk. Amazed at fo pious, and 
at the fame time fo ingenious an invention, he told 
the fadt to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the prae¬ 
tor, who believed the thing merited relating in the af- 
fembly of the people. The criminal was pardoned, 
and a decree was palled that the mother and daughter 
fhould be fubfifted for the reft of their lives at the ex¬ 
pence of the public. 

The fame author gives a fimilar inflance of filial 
piety in a young woman named Xantippe to her aged 
father Cimonus, who was likewife confined in prifon, 
and which is univerfally known by the name of the 
Rotnan Charity. Both thefe inflances appeared fo very 
extraordinary and uncommon to that people, that they 
could only account for them, by fuppofing that the 
love of children to thGir parents was the the firfl law of 
nature. Putaret aliquis (fays our author) hoc contra, 
naturamjacium ejfe, nippr'tma nature lex effet diitgerc 
parentes. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, we may re¬ 
fer to the article Etna, n° 51. par. 3. where a very 
noble inflance of filial piety is taken notice of. See 
alfo the article Pietas. 

FILIBEG, or Fillebeg. See Philibeg. 

FILICACIA (Vincent), a celebrated Italian poet, 
was born at Florence in 1642. He was a member of 
the Academy della Crufca and of that of the Arcadi, 
and became fecretary to the duke of Tufcany. He died 
in 1707. His poems are much efteemed for the deli¬ 
cacy and noblenefs of their fentiments. Scipio de Fi* 
licacia, his fon, had them all printed together, under, 
the title of Poepc Fopano di Vincenzo da Filicacia, in 
1707, 4m. 

FILICES, (from plum “ a thread,” quap platim 
incifa), Ferns ; one of the feven tribes or families of 
the vegetable kingdom, according to Linnaeus, by 
whom it is thus charadterized : “ having their frudlifi- 
cation on the back fide of the frondes.” They conftitute 
the firft order in the clafs cryptogamia ; and confift of 
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Filices 16 genera, which are divided i mo. fruitificationes,fpica - 
|] ta, frondof*, ir radicates. Tliis order comprehends 
Fillagree. t h e entire xvith clafs of Tournefort, in whole fyftem 
' w 1 the filices make only a fingle genus, in the firft fe&ion 
of the abovementioned clafs. 

FILICES, is alfo an order of plants in the fragmenta 
methods naturalis of Linnaeus. See Botany, p. 469. 
col. 2. 

FILIGRANE, Filigree, or Fillagree, Work. 
See Fillagree. 

FILING, one of the principal operations in fmith- 
ery,8ec. fucceeding to forging. See File. 

The coarfer cut files are always to be fucceeded by 
finer; and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy 
on the file in thrufting it forward, becaufe the teeth of 
the file are made to cut forwards. But in drawing the 
file back again for a fecond ftroke, it is to be lightly 
lifted juft above the work, by reafon it cuts not coming 
back. * 

The rough or coarfe-toothcd file (which, when large, 
is called a rubber) ferves to take off the unevenneffes 
of the work left by the hammer in forging. 

The baftard-toothed file is to take out too deep 
cuts, and file ftrokes made by the rough file. The fine¬ 
toothed file takes out the cuts or file-ftrokes the baf- 
tard file made; and the fmooth file thofe left by the 
fine file. 

In this order, the files of feveral cuts are to fucceed 
each other till the work is as fmooth as it can be filed. 
After which it may be made yet fmoother with emery, 
tripoli, &c. See Polishing. 

FILIPENDULA, in botany. See Spirjea. 

FILIX, in botany. See Filices. 

FILLAGREE, Filigree, or Filigrane, work, 
a kind of enrichment on gold or filver, wrought deli¬ 
cately, in manner of little threads or grains, or both in¬ 
termixed. The word is compounded of fit or filum 
** thread,” and granttm “ grain.” In Latin it is call¬ 
ed filaUrti elaboratum opus , argentum , aurum. 

There is no manufacture in any part of the world, 
that has been more admired and celebrated, than the 
fine gold and filver fillagree of Sumatra. And what 
renders it a matter of greater curiofity is the coarfenefs 
of the tools employed in the workmanIhip, and which, 
in the hands of an European, would not be thought 
fufficiently perfect for the moft ordinary purpofes.—• 
They are rudely and inartificially formed, by the gold- 
fmith (pandi), from any old iron he can pick up. 
Marfdcn's When you engage one of them to execute a piece 
Account of of work, his firft requeft is ufually for a piece of iron 
Sumatra , hoop, to make his wire-drawing inftrumentj an old 
P‘ I 4 I - hammer head, ftuck in a block, ferves for an anvil; 

and a pair of compares is often compofed of two old 
nails tied together at one end. The gold is melted 
in a piece of preeoo or earthen rice-pot, or fotnetimes 
in a crucible of their own make, of ordinary clay. In 
general they ufe no bellows, but blow the fire with 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo; and if the 
quantity of metal to be melted is confiderable, three 
or four perfons fq round their furnace, which is an 
old broken quallee or iron pot, and blow together. At 
Padang alone, where the manufacture is more confi¬ 
derable, they have adopted the Chinefe bellows. Their 
method of drawing the wire differs but little from that 


ufed by European workmen. When drawn to a fuf- Fillagree, 
ficient finenefs, they flatten it by beating it on their Fil let - 
anvil ; and when flattened, they give it a twift like ' * 

that in the whalebone handle of a punch ladle, by rub¬ 
bing it on a block of wood with a flat ftick. After 
twifting they again beat it on the anvil, and by rhefe 
means it becomes flat wire with indented edges. With 
a pair of nippers they fold down the end of the wire, 
and thus form a leaf, or element of a flower in their 
work, which is cut off. The end is again folded and 
cut offj till they have got a fufficient number of leaves, 
which are laid on fingly. Patterns of the flowers or fo¬ 
liage, in which there is not very much variety, are prepa¬ 
red on paper, of the fize of the gold plate on which the 
fillagree is to be laid. According to this, they begin to, 
difpofe on theplate the larger compartments of the fo¬ 
liage, for which they ufe plain flat wire of a larger fize, 
and fill them up with the leaves before mentioned. To. 
fix the work, they employ a glutinous fubftance, made 
of the red hot berry called boca fago, ground to a pulp 
on a rough fione. This pulp they placed on a young co¬ 
coa-nut about the fize of a walnut, the top and bottom, 
being cut off’. After the leaves have been all placed 
in order, and ftuck on, bit by bit, a folder is prepared, 
of gold-filings and borax, moiftened with water which, 
they ftrew over the plate; and. then putting it in the 
fire for a fllort time, the whole becomes united. This 
kind of work on a gold plate, tb ey call carrang papan :■ 
when the work is open, they call it carrang troufe. In 
executing the latter, the foliage is laid out on a card, 
or foft kind of wood, and ftuck on, as before deferi- 
bed, with the fago berry; and the work, when finifh-. 
ed, being ftrewed over with their folder, is put into 
the fire, when the card or foft wood burning away, the 
gold remains connected, If the piece be large, they 
folder it at feveral times. In the manufacture of bad- 
, joo buttons, they firft make the lower part fiat, and ha¬ 
ving a mould formed of a piece of buffalo’s horn, in¬ 
dented to feveral fizes, each like one half a bullet 
mould, they lay their work over one of tbefe holes,, 
and with a horn punch they prefs it into the form of 
the button. After this they complete the upper part. 

When the fillagree is finished, they cleanfe it, by boil¬ 
ing it in water with common fait and alum, or fome-. 
times lime juice; and in order to give it that fine purple 
colour which they call fapo } they boil it in water with 
brimftone. The manner of making the little balls 
with which their works are fometimes ornamented, is, 
as follows. They take a piece of charcoal, and having 
cut it flat and fmooth, they make in it a fmall hole, 
which they fill with gold duft, and this melted in the 
fire becomes a little ball. They are very inexpert at 
finilhing and polilhing the plain parts, hinges,, ferews;. 
and the like, being in this as much excelled by the Eu¬ 
ropean artifts, as thefe fall Ihort of them inthefinenefs 
and minutenefs-of the foliage. The Chinefe alfo make 
fillagree moftlyof filver, which looks elegant, but wants, 
likewifetbe extraordinary delicacy of the Malay work. 

The price of the workmanfltip depends upon the diffi-, 
culty or uncommonnefs of the pattern, fn fome arti¬ 
cles of ufual demand, it does not exceed one-third off 
the value of the gold; but in matters of fancy, it is, 
generally equal to it.. 

FILLET, or Filet, in architecture, denotes a, 
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little fquare member or ornament ufed in divers places 
and on divers occafions, bat generally as a corona 
aver a greater moulding. 

The nllet is the fame with what the French call reg~ 
let, bande, and bandclette the Italians hjta or LifieUa. 

Fillet, in heraldry, a kind of orleor bordure, con¬ 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 
the common bordure. It is fuppofed to be withdrawn 
inwards, and is of a different colour from the field. It 
runs quite round, near the edge, as a lace over a cloak. 

Fillet is alfo ufed for an ordinary drawn like the 
bar from the finifter point of the chief acrofs the fliield, 
in manner of a fcarf; though it is fonietimes alfo feen 
in the fituation of a bend, feffe, crofs, &c. 

According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourth part of 
the chief, and is placed in the chief point of the efcut- 
cbeon. 

Fillet is alfo ufed among painters, gilders, See. for 
a little rule or reglet of leaf-gold, drawn over certain 
mouldings ; or on the edges of frames, pannels, 8cc. 
efpecially when painted white, by way of enrichment. 

Fillets, in the manege, are the loins of a horfe, 
which begin at the place where the hinder part of the 
faddle rtfis. 

B'lLLY, a term among horfe-dealers, to denote the 
female or mare-colt. 

FILM, a thin fkin or pellicle. In plants, it is ufed 
for that thin, woody fkin, which feparates the feeds in 
the pods, and keeps them apart. 

FILTER, orFiLTRE, in chemiftry, &c. a piece of 
woollen cloth, linen, paper, or other matter, fome of 
which are in the form of hollow inverted cones, ufed to 
filtrate or ffrain liquors through. The filtre has the 
fame ufe and effedt with regard to liquids that the fieve 
or fearce has in dry matter. 

Filters are of two forts. The firfl are fimple pieces 
of paper or cloth, through which the liquor is palfed 
without farther trouble. The fecond are twifted up 
like a fkain or wick, and firft wetted, then fqueezed, 
and one end put in the veffel that contains the liquor to 
be filtrated the other end is to be out, and hang 
down below the furface of the liquor ; by means here¬ 
of the pureft part of the liquor diftills drop by drop out 
of the vellel, leaving the coarfer part behind. This 
filter adts as a fiphon. 

Filter is alfo a charm, fuppofed to have a virtue 
of infpiring love. The word is derived from fov 
which fignifies the fame thing, of <po,(a, amo ‘ I love.’ 

The Greeks, when their love was without fnccefs, 
had feveral arts to procure the affedtions of their belo¬ 
ved. The Theflalian women were famous for their 
Ikill in this as well as other magical practices. The 
means whereby it was effedted were of divers forts ; it 
was fometimes done by potions called which are 

frequently mentioned in authors of both languages. 
Juvenal fpeaks thus : 

Hie magicus affert eantus, hie VheJJ'ala mendil 
philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare matitu 

Their operations were violent and dangerous, and com¬ 
monly deprived fuch as drank them of their reafon. 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos report, that Lucullus 
the Roman general firft loff his reafon, and afterwards 
his life by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended his 
life by the fame way ; and Caius Caligula, as Sueto¬ 
nius reports, was driven into a lit of madnefs by a fil¬ 
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ter given him by his wife Casfonia, which, ftory is. 
mentioned by the fame poet. Ovid likewife allures 
us, that this was the ufual effedt of fuch potions. 

The ingredients they were made of were of various 
forts; feveral of which applied by themfclves were 
thought eff'edtual. 

FILTRATION, the adt of paffing any liquor, 
through a filter, called alfo colature, percolation , and 
tranfcolation . See Filter, and Chemistry, n° 568. 

FIMBRIiE, Fringes. The extremities or borders 
of the tubae Fallopianse were formerly thus called ; the 
word fignifyitig & fringed border which that part re-; 
fembles. 

FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary with a 
narrow border or hem of another lindture. 

FIN, in natural hiflory, a well-known part of 
fifhes, confifling of a membrane fupporied by rays, or 
little bony or cartilaginous officles. 

1 he office of the fins has commonly been fuppofed 
to be analagous to that of feathers in fowls ; and to 
afliff the fifli in its progreflive motion, or fwimming: 
but the later naturalifls find this a miftake. 

The tail is the great inftrument of fwimming: the 
fins only ferve to keep the fifli upright, and prevent, 
vacillation or wavering. See Ichthyology. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminates or con¬ 
cludes a thing; as final judgment, final fentence, &c. 

Final Caufe, is the end for which the thing is done. 
The final caufe is the firft thing in the intention of a, 
perfon who does a thing ; and the lafl in the execu¬ 
tion. See Cause. 

Final Letters among the Hebrew grammarians, five 
letters fo called, becaufe they have a different figure at 
the end of words from what they have in any other fi¬ 
tuation. 

Final, in geography, a port-town of Italy, fubjedf 
to Genoa, and fituated on the Mediterranean, about 
37 miles fouth-weft of that city. It was fold to the 
Genoefe in 1713, by the emperor Charles VI. E. Long. 
9. 12. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

FINANCES, in the French policy, denote the re- . 
venues of the king and ftate : much the fame with 
the treafury or exchequer of the Englifli, and the fif- 
cus of the Romans.—The word is derived from the 
German finantz , “ feraping, ufury.” Though Du 
Cange choofes rather to deduce it from the barbarous 
Latin financia, praftatio pecuniaria. 

Council of the Finances, correfponds to the lords- 
commifiionersof the treafury in Britain: the comptroller- 
general of ihe finances ; to the lord high treafurer, £:c. 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or nu¬ 
meral chara&er, which they call chiffrc de finance. 

Finch-kind, in ornithology, an appellation gi¬ 
ven to a genus of birds known among authors by the 
name of Fringilla. See that article. 

Finch (Heneage), earl of Nottingham, the fon of 
Sir Heneage Finch, fome time recorder of London, 
and of a younger branch of the Winchelfea family, was 
born in 1621. By his good parts and diligence, he 
became a noted proficient in the municipal laws ; was 
made folicitor-general by Charles II. on his reftora- 
ti.on, and was very adtive in the profecutiou of the re¬ 
gicides. In 1670, he was appointed attorney-gene¬ 
ral ; about three years after, lord keeper of the great 
feal, on the removal of the earl of Shaftefbury ; and 
lord chancellor in 1675. He was created earl of Not¬ 
tingham 
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fine. tingham in 1681 ; and died the year following^ being 

—v -—' quite worn out by the fatigues of bufinefs. He pub- 
lifhed fevcral fpeeches on the trials of the judges of 
king Charles I. with fome few other things j and left 
behind him Chancery Reports in MS. 

FINE, that which is pure and without mixture. 
The term is particularly ufed in fpeaking of gold or 
iilver. 

Fine, in law, hath divers applications. Sometimes 
it is ufed for a formal conveyance of lands or tenements, 
or of any thing inheritable, being in ejfe temporis finis, 
in order to cut off all controverftes. Others define it 
to be a final agreement between perfons, concerning 
any lands or rents, &c. of which any fuit or writ is de¬ 
pending between them in any court. 

Fine, fometimes figuifies a fum of money paid for 
entering lands or tenements let by leafe ; and fome- 
times a pecuniary muhft for an offence committed 
againft the king and his laws, or againft; the lord of the 
manor. 

JSladfi. Fines for Alienation, in feodal law. One of the 

Cammmt, attendants or confequences of tenure by valfallhip. 

Knight- Service, was that of fines due to the lord for 
every alienation, whenever the tenant had occafton to 
make over his land to another. This depended on the 
nature of the feodal conne&ion ; it not being reafon¬ 
able nor allowed, that a feudatory Ihould transfer his 
lord’s gift to another, and fubftitute a new tenant to 
do the fervice in his own Head, without the confent of 
the lord : and, as the feodal obligation was conlidered 
as reciprocal, the lord alfo could not alienate his feig. 
nory without the confent of his tenant, which confent 
of his was called an attornment.' This reftraint upon 
the lord foon wore away : that upon the tenant conti¬ 
nued longer. For, when every thing came in procefs 
of time to be bought and fold, the lords would not 
grant a licence to their tenants to aliene, without a fine 
being paid; apprehending that, if it was reafonable 
for the heir to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of 
his paternal eftate, it was much more reafonable that 
a ftranger Ihould make the fame acknowledgment on 
his admiflion to a newly purchafed feud. In England, 
thefe fines feem only to have been exadted from the 
king’s tenants in capite, who were never able to aliene 
without a licence: but as to common perfons, they 
were at liberty, by magna charta, and the ftatute of 
quia emptores (if not earlier), to aliene the whole of 
their eftate, to be holden of the fame lord as they 
othemfelves held it of before. But the king’s tenants 
in capite, not being included under the general words 
of thefe llatutes, could not aliene without a licence: 
for if they did, it was in ancient ftridlnefs an abfolute 
forfeiture of the land; though fome have imagined 
otherwife. But this feverity was mitigated by the fta¬ 
tute 1 Edw. III. c. 12. which ordained, that in fuch 
cafe the lands Ihould not be forfeited, but a reafonable 
fine be paid to the king. Upon which ftatute it was 
fettled, that one-third of the yearly value Ihould be 
paid for a licence of alienation ; but, if the tenant 
prefumed to aliene without a licence, a full year’s va¬ 
lue Ihould be paid. Thefe fines were at laft totally 
taken away by ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. See Knight- 
Service. 

FiNE-Drawing , or Rentering, a dexterous fewing 
Vot. VII. 


up or rejoining the parts of any cloth, fluff) or the .Fine 
like, torn or rent in the dreffing, wearing, &c. If 

It is prohibited to fine'draw pieces of foreign manu- Fmgal. 
fatfture upon thofe of our own, as has formerly been 
praflifed. See Rentering. 

FiNE-Stiller, in the diftillery. That branch of the 
art which is employed on the diftilling the fpirit from 
treacle or other preparations or recrements of fugar, is 
called fine-filling, by way of diftinction from malt-ftit- 
ling ; and the perfon who exercifes this part of the 
trade is called 1 fine-f iller. 

The operation in procuring the fpirit from fugar is 
the fame with that ts/ed in making the malt-fpiritj a 
' walh of the facchariue matter being made with water 
from treacle, &c. and ftimented with yeaft. It is ufual 
to add in this cafe, however, a confiderable portion o'f 
malt, and fometimes powdered jalap, to the ferment¬ 
ing backs. The malt accelerates the fermentation, 
and makes the fpirit come out the cheaper, and the 
jalap prevents the rife of any mufty head on the fur- 
face of the fermenting liquor, fo as to leave a greater 
opportunity for the free accefs of the air, and thus to 
Ihorten the work, by turning the foamy into a hiding 
fermentation. 

FINERS of Gold and Silver, are thofe who pu¬ 
rify and part thofe metals from other coarfer ones by 
fire and acids. They are alfo called parters in old 
law-books, and fometimes departers. 

FINERY, in the iron-works, is one of the two forges 
at which they hammer the fow or pig iron. 

Into the finery they firft put the pigs of iron, plac¬ 
ing three or four of them together behind the fire, 
with a little of one end thruft into it ; where, foften- 
ing by degrees, they ftir and work them with long 
bars of iron, and expofe at different times different 
parts to the blaft of the bellows, in order to refine it 
as equally as poffible, till the metal runs together with 
a round mafs or lump, which they call a half bloom.— 

They then take this out, and give it a few ftrokes with 
' their fledges; afterwards they carry it to a great heavy 
hammer, raifed by the motion of a water-wheel ; 
where, applying it dexteroufly to the blows, they pre- 
fently beat it out into a thick fhortfquare. This they 
put into the finery again, and heating it red-hot, they 
work it under the fame hammer till it comes to be in 
the fhape of a bar in the middle, but with two fquare 
knobs at the ends, which they call an ancony. It is 
then carried into the other forge called the chaffry. 

FINEERING. See Veneering. 

FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Eng- 
lifh. Literally, it is of no farther import than our 
Englifh finenefs ; but among us it is chiefly ufed to de¬ 
note that peculiar delicacy or fubtilty perceived in 
works of the mind, and the niceft and moft fecrete and 
fublime parts of any fciefice or art. 

It is fometimes ufed to exprefs that kind of fubtilty 
made ufe of for the purpofes of deception. 

FINGAL, king of Morven, in ancient Caledonia. 

He fiourifhed in the third century ; and according to 
the Irifh hiftories died in the year 283, although there 
is fome reafon from Oflian’s poems for placing his death 
a few years later. Fingal was defeended in all pro¬ 
bability from thofe Celtic tribes who were the firft: 
inhabitants of Britain. Tradition, and the poems of 
H h OlGan, 
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Fingal. Offian, give Lira a long line of royal ancedors, fuch as 
v ' Coinbal, Trennrar, Trathal, &c. who had all reigned 
ovar the fame territory. Whether this territory was 
bounded by the Caledonian foreft, or extended fome- 
what farther to the fouth, towards the Roman pro¬ 
vince, is uncertain ; but there is no doubt of its hav¬ 
ing extended over all the north and well Highlands, 
comprehending the Hebrides, whole petty chiefs were 
all fubjeCt to the king of Morven. His principal place 
of relidencc was Selma, which was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Glenco, fuppofed to be the Cona 
of Offian ; though fome imagine it to have been in 
Strath-Conan in Moray. The truth feems to be, 
that as Fingal and his people lived by hunting, they 
often Ihifted their habitation. Hence, in all parts of 
the Highlands wc find, in the names of places, build- 
ings, 8rc. firch monuments as juftify their feveral 
claims for the. honour of Fingat’s relidence. Fingal 
acquired great fame by his prow-efs in arms. He made 
many fucccfsful incurfions into the Roman province, 
front whence he carried away thofe fpoils which his 
fon fo often mentions under the names of the wins of 
the flranger, and the wax of the firanger. By fea we 
find him frequently making voyages to Scandinavia, 
the Orkneys, and Ireland ; called by Offian, Lochlin , 
Innifiore , and Ullin. Several of thefe expeditions were 
celebrated by his fon in.epic poems, of which two only 
remain, Fingal and Temora. In the lad of thefe 
poems, we find Fingal fighting together with his 
grandfon Ofcar. How long he lived afterwards is un¬ 
certain. He is faid to have died a natural death ; and 
therefore none of his fen’s poems relate to this event, 
though it is occafionally mentioned in many of them. 

Did thy beauty lad, O Ryno ? Stood the firength 
of car-borne Ofcar ? Fingal himftlf paffed away ; and 
the halls of his fathers have forgot his Heps. The 
blaftsof the north opens thy gates, O king, and I be¬ 
hold thee fitting on mill, dimly gleaming in all thine 
arms. Thy form now is not the terror of the valiant : 
but like a watery cloud, when we fee the liars behind it, 
with their weeping eyes. Thy ihield is like the aged 
•moon; thy fword vapour half kindled with fire. Dim 
and feeble is the chief who travelled in brightnefs be¬ 
fore_But thy fteps are on the winds of the defart, and 

the dorms darken in thy hand. Thou taked the fun 
in thy wrath, and hided him in thy clouds. The fons 
ef little men are afraid, and a thoufand drawers de- 
feend.”— Berrathon. 

« The character of Fingal (Dr Blair obferves) is 
perhaps the mod perfeCt that was ever drawn by a 
poet, for we may boldly defy all the writers of anti¬ 
quity to draw us any hero equal to Fingal. Through¬ 
out the whole of Offian’s works, he is prefented to us 
in all that variety of lights which give the full difplay 
of a character. In him concur almod all the qualities 
that can ennoble human nature ; that can either make 
us admire the hero, or love the man. He is not only 
unconquerable in war, but he makes his people nappy 
by his wild ora in the days of peace. He is truly the 
father of his people. He is known by the epithet of 
“ Fingal of the milded look,” and didinguiihed on 
every occafion by humanity and generodty. He is 
merciful to his foes, full of affection to his children, 
full of concern about his friends, and never mentions 
Agandecca, his fird love, without the uraoli tender- 


nefs. He is the univerfal protector of the didrefled ; Fingal. 

none ever went fad from Fingal .—‘ O Ofcar! bend 1 -*—- 

the drong in arms, but fpare the feeble hand. Be 
thoil a dream of many tides againd the foes of thy 
people ; but like the gale that moves the grafs to 
thofe who alk thine aid : fo Trenmor lived ; fuch Tra¬ 
thal was ; and fuch has Fingal been. My arm was the 
fapport of the injured; the weak reded behind the 
lightning of my dee). Thefe were the maxims of 
true heroifm, to which he formed his grandfon. His 
fame is reprefented as every where fpread ; the great- 
ed heroes acknowledge his fuperiority ; his enemies 
tremble at his name ; and the highed encomiums that 
can be bedowed on one whom the poet would mod ex¬ 
alt is to fay, That his foul was like the foul of Fingal. 
Wherever he appears, we behold the hero. The ob¬ 
jects he purfnes are always great; to bend the proud, 
to protect the injured, to defend his friends, to over¬ 
come his enemies by generoliry more than by force. 

Some drokes of human imperfection and frailty are 
what ufually give us the mod clear view and the mod 
fenfible impreilion of a character, becaufe they prefent 
to ns a man fuch as we have feen ; they recal known 
features of human nature. When poets go beyond 
this range, and attempt to deferibe a faultlefs hero, 
they, for the mod part, fet before us a fort of vague 
undidinguiihable character, fuch as the imagination 
cannot lay hold of, or rcalife to itfelf as the object of 
affeCtion. But Fingal, though exhibited without any 
of the common human failings, is neverthelefs a real 
man ; a character which touches and intereds every 
reader.” 

We may obferve, that Fingal appears to have been 
no lefs a poet than a warrior; at lead in all thofe 
paflages aferibed to him in the poems of his fon, thefe 
is a grandeur and loftinefsthat elevates them above the 
common dyle even of Offian. The following paffage 
from the poem of Carthun may be taken as a fpeci- 
men of Fingal’s poetry, ‘ Raife, ye bards,’ faid 
the mighty Fingal, 1 the praife of unhappy Moina. 

Call her ghoft with your fongs, to our hills ; that fhe 
may red with the fair of Morven, the funbeams of 
other days, and the delight of heroes of old. I have 
feen the walls of Balclutha, but they Were defolate. 

The fire had refounded in the halls ; and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The dream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The 
thidle /book, there, its lonely head : the mofs whidled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the windows; 
the rank grafs of the wall waved round his head. Dc- 
folate is the dwelling of Moina : filence is in the houie 
of her fathers. Raife the fong of mourning, O bards, 
over the land of drangers. They have but fallen be¬ 
fore us; for one day we mud fall.—Why dod thou 
build the hall, fon of the winged days ? Thou looked 
from thy towers to-day ; yet a few years, and the blaift 
of the defart comes ; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whidles round thy half-worn (hield.—And let the blaft 
of the defart come ! We lhallbe renowned in our day. 

The mark of my arm fliall be in the battle, and my 
name in the fong of bards. Raife the fong; fend round 
the {hell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thou, fun of heaven, Ibalt fail ? if thou (halt fail, then 
mighty light! if thy brightnefs is for a feafon, like 
Fingal; our fame lhall furvive thy beams.’—Such was 
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Jlngors, the joy of Fingal in the day of his joy. His thotifand 
Fire, bards leaned forward from their feats, to hear the voice 

- - - -- of their king. It was like the mafic of the harp on the 

gale of the fpring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fin- 

§ al! Why had not Offian the flrength of thy foul ? 

tut thou ftandeft alone, my father; and who can equal 
the king of Morven ?” 

FINGERS, in anatomy, the extreme part of the 
hand divided into five members. SeeAsraTOMY, n° 56. 
FINING of Liquors. See Clarification. 
FIN 1 STERRE, the moll welhrly cape or promon¬ 
tory of Spain, in 10. IJ. W. Long, and 43 0 N. Lit. 
This cape is liken ile the moitweiterly part of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. 

FINITE, fometbing bounded or limited, in con- 
trad iftindtion to Infinite. 

FINLAND (the duchy of), is bounded on the weft 
by the gulph of Bothnia, on the eaft by Muicovy, on 
the fouth by the gulph of Finland and Ingria, and on 
the north by Bothnia and Lapland. It is about 200 
miles in length, and almoft as much in breadth. It con¬ 
tains many lakes ; in which are feveral illands, which 
are generally rocks or inacceffible mountains. The 
inhabitants are fmall of ftature, capable of enduring 
hardlhips, and good foldiers. The Ruffians have for 
fomc time rendered themfelves mailers of a good part 
of this province ; the reft belongs to Sweden. It is 
divided into feven provinces : 1. Finland ; 2. Cajana; 
3. Thavafthia; 4. Nyeland; j. Savolaxia; 6. Carelia ; 
and, 7. Kexholmia. 

Finland Proper is an agreeable country, and lies 
over-againft the city of Stockholm, near the place 
where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland meet. It is 
divided into South and North Finland. It is diverfi- 
fied with mountains, forefts, lakes, meadows, and 
pleafant fields. The inhabitants fait the filh they do 
not confume themfelves, and fend it into foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

FINNINGIA, or Fenningia, (anc. geog.), the 
true reading for Eningia in Pliny, which he makes an 
ifland, but is more truly a peniufula. Now Finland, 
a province of Sweden. Fenni, or Finns, the people ; 
whofe ferocity was extraordinary, poverty extreme, 
herbs their food, fkins their covering, and the ground 
their couch : regardlefs of man and of gods, they at¬ 
tained to a very difficult thing, not to have a fingle wiih 
to form, (Tacitus). 

FIR-tree, in botany. See Pinus. 

FIRE, in phyfiology, fignifies that fubtile invifible 
caufe by which bodies are expanded or enlarged in 
bulk, and become hot to the touch j fluids are rarefied 
into vapour j folid bodies become fluid, and in like 
manner are at laft diffipated, or if incapable of being 
carried off in vapour, are at length melted into glafs. 
It feems likewife to be the chief agent in nature on 
which animal and vegetable life have an immediate de¬ 
pendence, and without which it does not appear that 
nature itfelf could fubfifta fingle moment. 

The drfputes concerning fire, which for a long time 
divided philofophcrs, have now in a great meafure, 
though not wholly, fubfided. The celebrated philofc- 
phers of the laft century. Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, 
were of opinion, that fire was no diftindt fubftance from 
other bodies, but that it confifted entirely in the vio¬ 
lent motion of the parts of any body. As no motion, 
however, can be produced without a caufe, they were 


obliged to have rccourfe to a mechanical force «r lm* Fiat, 
pulfeas the ultimate caufe of fire in all cafes. Thus 
Boyle tells us, that when a piece of iron becomes hot 
by hammering, “ there is nothing to make it fo, except 
the forcible motion of the hammer impreffing a vehe¬ 
ment and varioufly determined agitation on the fmall 
parts of the iron.” Bacon defines heat , which he 
makes fynonymous with fire, to be u an expanfive un- 
dulatory motion in the minute particles of a body, 
whereby they tend with fotne rapidity from a centre 
towards a circumference, and at the fame time a little 
upwards.” Sir Ifaac Newton faid nothing pofitive up¬ 
on the fubjedt; but conjedtured that grofs bodies and 
light might be convertible into one another ; and that 
great bodies of the lize of onr earth when violently 
heated, might continue and increafe their heat by the 
mutual adlion and readtion of their parts. 

But while the mechanical pliilofophers thus endea¬ 
voured to account for the phenomena of fire upon the 
fame principles which they judged fufficient to explain 
thofe of the univerfe in general, the chemifts as ftre- 
nuoufly aliened that fire was a fluid of a certain kind 
difti ndt from all others, and univerfally prefent through¬ 
out the whole globe. Boerhaave particularly maintain¬ 
ed this dodtrine ; and in fupport of it brought the fol¬ 
lowing argument, that fteel and flint would ftrike fire, 
and produce the very fame degree of heat in Nova- 
Zembla, which they would do under the equator. O- 
thcr arguments were drawn from the increafed weight 
of metalline calces, which they fuppofed to proceed 
from the fixing of the element of fire in the fubflancc 
whofe weight was thus increafed. By thefe experi¬ 
ments, Mr Boyle himfelf feems to have been ftaggered; 
as he publilhed a treatife on the poffibility of making 
fire and flame ponderable ; though this was diredtly 
contrary to his own principles already quoted. For 
a long time, however, the matter was molt violently 
difputed ; and the mechanical philofophcrs, though 
there arguments were equally inconclufive with thofe 
of their adverfaries, at laft prevailed through the pre¬ 
judice in favour of Sir Ifaac Newton, who indeed had 
fcarce taken any adtive part in the conteft. 

That the caufe of fire cannot be any mechanical 
motion which we can imprefs, is very evident; becaufe 
on mechanical principles an effedt mull always be pr&. 
pofiionable to the caufe. In the cafe of fire, however, 
the effedt is beyond all calculation greater than 
caufe, fuppofing the latter to be only a mechanical per- 
cuffion, as in the cafe of hammering iron till it he red 
hot. By a few ftrokes of an hammer, the particles of 
a piece of iron, we fhall allow, may be fet in a violent 
motion and thus produce fire. If, however, we direft 
the motion of thefe particles upon another body whofe 
parts are at reft, and in feme degree coherent, it is 
plain that the latter will refill and diminiffi the motion 
of the particles already moved, in proportion to theif 
vis inertia , as well as the cohefion of the parts of the 
fecond body, if indeed wc can fuppofc the vis inertia 
of matter to he different from the effedt of gravitation, 
cohefion, or fotne other power adting upon it. By 
no argumentation whatever, then, can we fliow up¬ 
on mechanical principles, why fire ffiould have fuch 
a tendency to increafe and multiply itfelf without end, 
as we fee it has, even abftradiing from all confedera¬ 
tion of the neceffity of air for continuing the action of 
fire. 
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The adlion of the air in augmenting and continuing 
the power of fire, f'eems fcarce at all to have been con¬ 
sidered by thofe who firft undertook an investigation of 
the fubjedt. It evidently gave rile to the Hutchinfo- 
nian hypothefis, that fire, light, and air, were con¬ 
vertible into one another. This, however, is equal¬ 
ly untenible with the mechanical hypothefis: for later 
difeoveries have Ihown, that our atmofphere is com- 
pofed of two diftiruSt fluids, only one of which is fit for 
Supporting flame ; and if we fliould fnppofe this to be 
the only proper air, it is in like manner demonfirated, 
that this pure fluid is not homogeneous, but compoied 
of a gravitating and non-gravitating fubftance ; the 
latter of which only has the properties of fire : fo 
that this element is flill as invilible as ever ; nor 
can it be fltown by any experiment that fire per fie 
has ever been changed into a palpable or gravitating 
fubftance. 

The experiments which firft feemed to bring this 
difpute to a decifion were thole of Dr Black, concern¬ 
ing what he called latent heat ; on which fome other 
names, fuch as abfiolute heat, fpecific fire , &c. have 
been bellowed, very little to the advancement of fcience 
in general. From thefe difeoveries it appears, that 
fire may exifl in bodies in fuch a manner as not to dif- 
coveritfelf in any other way than by its action upon the 
minute parts of the body ; but that Suddenly this ac¬ 
tion may be changed in fuch a manner as no longer to 
be direfted upon the panicles of the body itfelf, but 
upon external objedts : in which cafe we then perceive 
its adlion by our fenfe of feeling, or difeover it by the 
thermometer, and call it fienfiible heat. This expref- 
fion, it rnufl be owned, is improper ; and the ufe ef 
the word heat, inflead of fire, has produced fome confu- 
fion, which it is not now eafy to avoid in fpeaking on 
thefe fubjedts. By the word heat, we ought always to 
underhand the effedt of fire, or the fluid adtingin a 
certain manner, rather than the mere element itfelf ; 
which, it is certain, from the experiments juft men¬ 
tioned, may exift in fubftances adtually cold to the 
touch. 

Front this difeovery made by Dr Black, along with 
many others in eledtricity, and recorded at length in 
various articles of this work, it is now almoft univer- 
fally allowed), that fire is a diftindt fluid capable of be¬ 
ing transferred from one body to another. But when 
this was difeovered, another queftion no lefs perplex¬ 
ing occurred, viz. what kind of a fluid it was ; or whe¬ 
ther it bears any analogy to thofe with which we are 
better acquainted ? Here we find two fluids, viz. the 
folar light, and the eledtric matter, both of which oc- 
eafionally adt as fire, and which therefore feem likely 
to be all the fame at bottom. By the vulgar, indeed, 
the matter has long ago been determined ; and the 
rays of the fun as well as the eledtrical fluid have been 
promifeuoufly denominated elementary fire. Philofo- 
phers, indeed, have with-held their aflentthough 
their reafons for fo doing are by no means apparent. 
The mod ftrange fuppofitiojis, however, have been 
made concerning the nature of both thofe fluids, and 
on the molt flender grounds imaginable ; or rather, 
on no grounds at all, they have been fuppofed to be 
phlogifton itfelf, or to contain a large proportion of 
it. Mr Scheele went fo far in this way as to form an 
hypothefis, which he endeavoured to fupport by fome 


experiments, that fire is compofed of deplilogifticated 
air and phlogifton. But it is now afeertaintd beyond 
all poffibility of difpute, that the refultof fuch a com¬ 
bination is not fire, but fixed air : fo that we need not 
take any further notice of this hypothefis than juft to 
obferve, that it would have been altogether untenible, 
even though this difeovery had not been made ; becaufe 
the dephlogifticated air itfelf is not a fimple but a com¬ 
pound fubftance, as has already been obferved ; and 
that in all cafes of combuftion, the one part of the air 
is feparated from the other. 

It was long ago obferved by Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
heat was certainly conveyed by a medium more fubtle 
than the common air ; becaufe two thermometers, one 
included in the vaccum of an air-pump, the other plac¬ 
ed in the open air, at an equal diftance from the fire, 
would grow equally hot in nearly the fame time. The 
confequeiice of this, had he purfued the thought, was, 
that fire itfelf was equally prefent in all places,- and as 
adtive where there was no terreffrial matter as where 
there was. New improvements in the air pump have 
enabled fucceeding philofophers to make more perfedt 
vacuums, fuch as it has been fuppofed even the eledtric 
matter cannot pafs through. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that, even there, the thermometer would be 
heated by a fire as well as in the open air. Fire, there¬ 
fore, exifts and adls where there is no other matter, 
and of confeqnence is a fluid per fe, independent of 
every terreftrial fubftance, without being generated or 
compounded of any thing we are yet acquainted with, 
To determine the nature of the fluid, we have only 
to confider whether any other can be difeovered which 
will pafs through the perfedl vacuum juft mentioned, 
and adt there as fire. Such a fluid we find in the folar 
light, which is well known to adt even in vacuo as the 
moft violent fire. The folar light will likewife adt in 
the very fame manner in the moft intenfe cold ; for 
M. de Sauflure has found, that on the cold mountain 
top the fun-beams are equally, nay more powerful, than 
on the plain below. It appears, therefore, that the 
folar light wilFproduce heat independent of any other 
fubftance whatever ; that is, where no other body is 
prefent, at leaft as far as we can judge, except the 
light itfelf, and the body to be adted upon. We can¬ 
not therefore avoid concluding, that a certain modifi¬ 
cation of the light of the fun is the caufe which pro¬ 
duces heat, expanfion, vapour, &c. and anfwers to the 
reft of the charadters given in our definition of fire, and 
that independent of any other fubftance whatever. 

Under the article Electricity, fedt. vi. we have 
endeavoured to fhow that the eledlric matter is no other 
than the light of the fun abforbed by the earth, and 
thus becoming fubjedt to new laws, and affirming many 
properties apparently different from what it has when 
it afits as light. - Even in this cafe it manifefts its iden¬ 
tity with fire or light, viz. by producing a moft intenfe 
heat where a large quantity of it paffes through a fmall 
fpace. In vacuo, indeed, we cannot manage it in fuch 
a manner as to make the proof decifive. But though 
this muft be counted a defect, it never can amount to 
any pofitive proof that eledlricity and fire are different. 
We fee that in fome cafes they produce the very fame 
effedts ; and if they do not fo in all, we ought ra¬ 
ther to account for the difference from the variation 
ef circumfiances., and our want of knowledge or abili- 
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Fire; ties to make proper experiments, than to multiply ele- 
> •• ments without any neceffity, when one is evidently ca¬ 

pable of anfvvering all the purpofes of nature. At any 
rate, the experiments which have already been made, 
and the proofs adduced from the phenomena of nature, 
fhow fuch a flrong affinity between the elements of 
fire, light, and eleftricity, that we may not only alTert 
their identity upon the molt probable grounds, but lay 
it down as a pofuion again!! which, no argument of any 
weight has an exiftence at prefent. For a further dif- 
cuffion of this fubjedl, fee Chemistry, Part I. Sedli. 
Electricity, Sedt. vi. Heat, Flame, Fluidity, 
&c. 

Wild Fire, a kind of artificial or fadlitious fire, 
which burns even underwater, and that with greater 
violence than out of it. 

It is compofed of fulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, 
and bitumen; and is only extinguiflublc by vinegar 
mixed withfand and urine, or by raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is faid to be contrary to that 
of natural fire, and always follows the diredlion in 
which it.is thrown; whether it be downwards, fide- 
wife, orotherwife. The French call it Creek fire, or 
feu Gregeois, becaufe firll ufed by the Greeks, about 
the year 660; as is obferved by the Jefuit Petavius, 
on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
&c. 

The inventor, according to the fame Tefuit, was an 
engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
firll applied it in the fea-figbt commanded by Conflan- 
tine Pogonates againfl the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
the Helefpont; and with fuch effedl, that he burnt 
the whole fleet therewith, wherein were 30,000 men. 
But others will have it ef a much older date; and 
hold Marcus Gracchus the inventor : which opinion is 
fupported by feveral paflages both in the Greek and 
Roman writers, which (hows it to have been anciently 
ufed by both thefe nations in their wars. 

Conftantine’s fucccflbrs ufed it on divers occafions 
With equal advantage as himfelf; and what is remark¬ 
able enough is, that they were fo happy as to keep the 
fecret of the compofition to themfelvcs, fo that no other 
nation knew it in the year 960. 

Hugh kingof Burgundy,demanding (hips of the empe¬ 
ror Leo, for the fiege of Frefne, defired likewife the 
Greek fire. 

F. Daniel gives 11s a good defcription of the Greek 
fire in his account of the fiege of Damietta under St 
Louis. Every body, fays that author, was aftoniffied 
with the Greek fire, which the Turks then prepared; 
and the fecret whereof is now loft. They threw it out 
of a kind of mortar ; and fometimes (hot it with an 
odd fort of crofs-bow, which was ftrongly bent by 
means of a handle or winch, of much greater force 
than the mere arm. That thrown with the mortar 
fometimes appeared in the air of the fize of a tun, with 
' a long tail, and a noife like that of thunder. The 
French by degrees got the fecret of extinguiffiing it; 
in which they fucceeded feveral times. 

Ann. Keg. Machine for Preferving. from Fire. This machine 
xviii. X17. con lifts of a pole, a rope, and a balket. The pole is 
of fir, or a common fcaffold pole, of any convenient 
length from 36 to 46 feet; the diameter at bottom, or 
greateft end, aboutfive inches; and at the top, orfmal- 
left end, about three inches. At three feet from the 
top is a raortife through the pole, and a pally fixed 


to it of nearly the fame diameter with the pole in that Fire, 
part. The rope is about three quarters of an inch dia- '“--v— 
meter, and twice the length of the pole, with a fpring 
hook at one end, to pafs through the ring in the handle 
of the balket when ufed j it is put through the mortife 
over the pulley, and then drawn tight on each fide to 
near the bottom of the pole, and made fall there till 
wanted. The bafket ffiould be of ftrong wicker-work, 
three feet and an half long, two feet and an half wide, 
rounded off at the corners, and four feet deep, round¬ 
ing every way at the bottom. To the top of the baf¬ 
ket is fixed a ftrong iron curve or handle with an eye 
or ring in the middle ; and to one fide of the balker, 
near the top, is fixed a fmall cord, or guide-rope, of 
about the length of the pole. When the pole is raifed, 
and fet again!! a houfe over the window from which 
any perfons are to efcape, the manner of ufing it is fo. 
plain and obvious, that it needs not be deferibed. The. 
moll convenient diftance from the houfe for the foot, 
of the pole to Hand, where pradlicabJe, is about 13 or 
14 feet. If two ftrong iron ftraps, about three feet, 
long, rivetted to a bar crofs, and fpreading about 14 
inches at the foot, were fixed at.the bottom of the pole, 
this would prevent its turning round or flipping on the 
pavement. And if a ftrong iron hoop, or fertile, ri¬ 
vetted (or welded), to a femicircular piece ef iron 
fpreading about 12 inches, and pointed at the ends,, 
were fixed on at the top of the pole, it would prevent 
its Hiding againft the wall. 

When thefe two. laft mentioned irons are fixed on, 
they give the pole all the fteadinefs of 3 ladder ; and 
becaufe it is not eafy, except to perfons who have been 
ufed to it, to raife and fet upright a pole of 40 feet or 
more inlength, it will be convenient to have two fmall 
poles or fpars of about two inches diameter, fixed tO' 
the ftdes of tlje great pole at about two or three feet 
above the middle of it, by iron eyes rivetted to two. 
plates, fo as to turn every way ; the lower end of thefe 
fpars to reach within a foot of the bottom of the great; 
pole, and to .have ferules and fhort fpikes to prevent 
Aiding on the pavement, when ufed occafionally to fup-. 
port the great pole like a tripod. There (hould be 
two ftrong affi trundles let through the pole, one at 
four feet and one at five feet from the bottom, to ftand 
out about eight inches on each fide, and to ferve as 
handles, or totwift the rope round in lowering a very 
heavy weight. If a block and pulley were fixed at about 
the middle of the rope, above the other pulley, and the 
other part of the rope made to run double, it would 
diminilh any weight in the bafket nearly one-half, and 
be very ufefnl in drawing any perfon up, to the aflift-- 
ance of thofe in the chambers, or fox removing any ef¬ 
fects out of a chamber, which it might be dangerous 
to attempt by the flairs. 

It has been proved, by repeated trials, that Rich a. 
pole as we have been fp.eaking of can be raifed from, 
the ground, and two or three perfons taken out of the 
upper windows of an houfe, and fet down fafely in the 
ftreet, in the fpace of 35 feconds, or a little more than, 
half a minute. Sick and infirm perfons, women, chil¬ 
dren, and many others, whcxcaimoi make ufe of a lad¬ 
der, may be fafely and eafily brought d.o.wn from any. 
of the windows of an hnufe on fire by this machine^ 
and, by putting a(hort pole through the handles of the 
balket, may be removed to any diftance without being 
taken oat of the balket. The pole muft always have 
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Fire, the rope ready fixed to it, and may be conveniently 

— -- laid up upon two or three iron hooks under any ftude 

or gate-way, and the baiket Ihould be kept at the 
watch-houfe. When the poieis laid up, the two fpars 
Ihould always be turned towards the head of it. The 
bafket Ihould be made of peeled rods, and the pole and 
fpars painted of a light Hone-colour, to render it more 
vifible when ufed in the night. 

Machines for extinguijh'tng Fire. In the year 1734, the 
ftate of Sweden offered a premium of 20,000 crowns 
for the bell method of flopping the progrefs of acci¬ 
dental fires ; when one MrFuches, a German phyfician, 
made a preparation for that end, and the experiment 
was made on a houfe built on purpofe, of dry fir, at 
Legard ifland. In the building were placed feveral 
tubs of tar and pitch, and a great quantity of chips, 
all which were fet on fire; flames iffuing through the 
top of the houfe, windows, &c. when he threw in one 
of the barrels containing the preparation, which imme¬ 
diately quenched the flames; a fecond barrel entirely 
cleared the fmokc away ; and the whole was executed 
to the fatisfa&ion of the fpeClators, and to the no fmall 
fatisfaClioti of the inventor, who-was about to return 
home, when unexpectedly the flames broke put again, 
fuppofed to be occafioned by a fmall quantity of com- 
buftible matter being introduced and fet on fire fecretly 
by fome malicious perfon. Upon this the wrong-head¬ 
ed mob fell upon Mr Fuches, and beat him moft un¬ 
mercifully, fo that he narrowly efcaped with his life. 
He foon after left the country, and never could be 
prevailed on (though ffrongly perfuaded by fome of the 
moft eminent citizens) to return. It is faid, another ex¬ 
periment of the fame kind was tried in the year 1761 in 
Holland ; but rendered abortive through the perverfe- 
nefs of the populace. 

Attempts of a fimilar nature have met with a better 
reception in England. Of thefe the moll fuccefsful was 
that of Mr Godfrey, whofe contrivance is thus de- 
feribed by Mr Ambrofe Godfrey, grandfon to the in¬ 
ventor. “ The machine to Le employed confiftsof a 
fmall portion of gunpowder clofely confined ; which, 
v/hen animated by fire, aCts by its elaftic force upon a 
proper medium, and not only divideth it into the mi¬ 
nuted atoms, but difperfeth italfoin every direction, fo 
as immediately to extinguilh any fire within a certain 
diftance. This medium is a liquor ftrongly impregnated 
with a preparation of antiphlogiflic principles, which 
by their action upon burning materials extinguilh the 
flames, and reduce them in general to the ftate of a black 
coal; and, by its oppofite nature to fire, hinders the re¬ 
maining fparks, notwithftanding the admilfion of the 
air, from kindling the flames afrelh. By this means* 
the great point is obtained, ingivingfufRcient time for 
totally extinguifliing any remains of fire. 

« They who prefume that water only will perform 
this will find themfelves greatly miftaken, as the draught 
of air will certainly rekindle the neighbouring mate¬ 
rials, which are very fit to receive a frelh flame, the 
fire not being extinguilhed by the quantity of water, but 
rather by the expanfton and rarefaction of its particles. 
There are feveral fizes of thefe machines, from five to 
fifty pounds weight, in aportable and rather fmall com- 
pafs, and may generally be carried to any place where 
a man can go himfelf. 

“ But though thefe machines will prevent great files 
4 


by a timely application, they will not extinguilh them Fir* 

after they had reached a frightful height, and feveral . . 

houfes, perhaps near a wholeftreet, are in flames. The 
floors mull be Handing, and accefs to the building 
fafe, otherwife no perfon can be fuppofed to approach, 
near enough to apply them in a proper manner. Every 
fire has its beginning for the moft part in fome apart¬ 
ment ; and, as foon asdifeovered, the family, inftead of 
lofing all prefence of mind, Ihould immediately apply 
one or more of thefe machines, which will then fully 
anfwer the intention. The proper time of applying 
them, fuppofes that they are ready at hand. It will 
be in vain to think of fetching them from any confi- 
derable diftance, as it will then be too late for them to 
perform any importan t fervice; except indeed being the 
probable means of faving fome adjacent houfe, by ex- 
tinguilhing the flames as often as they break out, till 
the building firft on fire is totally confumed, and, by 
falling into ruins, leaves the other in perfeCl fafety.” 

On the 19th of May 1761, at noon, Mr Godfrey’s 
experiment for extinguifliing fire, was tried in an houfe 
ereCted for that purpofe, near Mary-le-bon. Their 
royal highneffes the duke of York, prince William 
Henry, prince Henry Frederic, a great number of- 
pel fons of rank and diftinCtion, and many of the learn¬ 
ed world, gave their attendance on this Angular occa- 
fion. The houfe, which is of brick, confifts of three 
rooms one above another, a ftair-cafe, chimney, lath- 
and-plafter ceilings, and a kind of waiiifcotting round 
the rooms, of rough deal. ExaCtly at 12 o’clock the 
ground room, and that up one pair of flairs, were fet 
on fire, by lighting the faggots and {havings laid in 
there for that purpofe: in about 15 minutes the wain- 
fcot of the under room was thought to be fufficiently 
in flames, and three of the machines were thrown iff ; 
which, by almoft immediate and fudden exploftons, in- 
ftantaneoufly extinguiflied the flames, and the very 
fisoke in th at apartment in a few minutes totally dif- 
appeared. By this time, the firemen, &c. who had the 
care of throwing in the machines, gave an alarm that 
the flair cafe had taken fire, and that it was neceffarv 
direCtly to go to work upon the next room ; which was 
accordingly done, and with the fame effeCt. The expe¬ 
riment, however, hitherto did not univerfally fatisfy : in 
the laft inftance efpecially it was thought to be too ha- 
flily put in execution ; and the populace Without-fide 
the paling, who were fuppofed to amount to near 
20,000, and whofe curiofity, from the very nature of 
their fituation, remained much diffatisfied, began to 
grow rather riotous, and talked of a fecond bottle con¬ 
juror. For the fake of the experiment, therefore, and 
to remove all manner of doubt, Mr Godfrey confented 
to a third experiment in the upper room, which was 
entirely of wood. The flames were now fuffered to get 
to a confiderable height, and even the window frames 
deftroyed, before the machines were thrown in: which, 
however, anfwered exactly as the former had done; 
and, being quite in fight of the out-ftanders, met with 
univerfal approbation. 

Thefe machines of MrGodfrey’s,it is evident, would 
be of great ufe in extinguifliing fires onfhipboard ; and 
might be confidered as a nolefs neceffary part of a Clip’s 
lading, than her {lores or ammunition. 

The hint of thefe machines is faid to have been ta¬ 
ken by DrGodfrey from the invention of one Zachary 

Greyl, 
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Kre. Grey I,- who exhibited machines fimilar to thofe of Dr he recommends to lay a deeper coveringoft the flairs, ^ 

v—» Godfrey, before pcrl'ons of the firft rank, but without becaufe the fire commonly afeends by them with the ' 

meeting with any encouragement. His machines were greateft velocity. 

madeofwood, and the liquor employed was only wa- M. Hartley made feveral trials in the years 17*15 
ter and confequently inferior to Dr Godfrey’s in its and r 776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method 
power of extinguilhing fire. The latter is faid to have which he had invented for reflraining the fpread of fire 
mixed his water with a certain quantity of oil of vi- in buildings. For this purpofe thin iron plates are 
triol, or with fal ammoniac. Thefe machines, how- well nailed to the tops of the joifts, &c. the edges of 
ever, as already obferved, are found to be only fervice- the fides and ends being lapped over, folded together, 
able in the beginning of a fire. When the roof had and hammered clofe. Partitions, ftairs, and floors, may 
fallen in, they liadnoefFedl. be defended in the fame manner ; and plates applied 

Water-Engine for Extinguijhing Fire. See Hydro- to one fide have been found fufficient. The plates are 

statics, n° 33. fo thin as not to prevent the floor from being nailed on 

In ufmg this machine we have the following im- the joifts, in the fame manner as if this preventative 
provement by Dr Hoffman, which promifes to be of were not ufed ; they are kept from ruft by being 
great efficacy. As foon as the engine is in rcadinefs painted or varniihed with oil and turpentine. The 
to work, ftir into the water that immediately is to be expence of this addition, when extending through a 
difeharged, feven or eight pounds ofpearl-alhes in pow- whole building is eftimated at about 5 per cent. Mr 
der, and continue to add it in this manner as occafion Hartley has a patent for this invention, and parliament 
requires; taking care that it be dire&ed againft the has voted a fum of money towards defraying the ex- 
timber or wainfcoc, &c. juft beginning to burn, and not pence of his numerous experiments. The fame prefer- 
wafted againft the brickwork : or, where time will ad- vative may alfo be applied to fhips, furnitre, &c. 
mit,difTolveany quantity ofpearl-aihesinacopper with Lord Mahon has alfo difeovered and publilhed a very 
water, and as faft as it difloives, which will be in a few fimple and effe&ual method of fecuring every kind of 
minutes, mix a pail full with the water in the engine, building againft all danger of fire. This method he 
pretty often ; and whatever burning wood it is played has divided into three parts, viz. under-flooring, extra- 
upon, will be extinguifhed as if it was dipped in water, lathing, and inter-fecuring. 

and will not burnafrefhin thepart extinguiffied. The method ofunder-fiooring is either fingle or double. 

Eafy Method of Extinguijhing Fire in Chimneys. It is In fingle under-flooring, a common ftrong lath of oak or 
well known, that the inner parts of chimneys cafi- fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick, fhould be nailed 
ly take fire; the foot that kindles therein emits a againft each fide of every joift, and of every main tim- 
greater flame, according as the tunnel is more eleva- ber, fupporting the floor which is to be fecured. Other 
ted, becaufe the inferior air feeds the fire. If this air fimilarlaths are then to be nailed along the whole length 
could therefore be fupprefled, the fire would foon be of the joifts, with their ends butting againft each other, 
extinguifhed. In order to this, fome difeharge a pi- The top of each of thefe laths or fillets ough to be a £ 
ftol into the chimey, which produces no effedt : others 14 inch below the top of the joifts or timbers againft 
lay under the chimney a copper full of water ; but the which they are nailed ; and they will thus form a fort 
vapours that rife from it, far from extinguijhing the of fmall ledge on each fide of all the joifts. Thefe 
fire, feemtogiye it new force. Water thrown into fillets are to be well bedded in a rough plafter here- 
the chimney ax top is equally of no effedl, becaufe it after mentioned, when they are nailed on, fo that there 
comes down through the middle of the tunnel, and not maybe no interval between them and the joifts ; and 
along the fides. It would be more advifable to flop the fame plafter ought to be fpread with a trowel upon 
with dung the upper orifices of the tunnel, for quench- the tops of all tire fillets, and along the fides of that 
ing the fire. But the fureft and readieft method is, to part of the joifts which is between the top of the fillets 
take a little gunpowder, and having liume&ed it with and the upper edge of the joifts. In order to fill up 
fpittle for binding it, to form it into fmall mafles, and the intervals between the joifts that ftipport the floor, 
fo throw it in the heart of the chimney. When it fhort pieces of common laths, whofe length is equal to 
is burnt, and has produced a confiderable vapour, a fe- the width of thefe intervals, fhould be laid in the con- 
cond, afterwards a third, are thrown, and fo on, as trary direction to the joifts, and clofe together in a 
much as is necelTary. In a little time the fire is ex- row, fo as to touch one another s their ends muft reft 
tinguifhed, and,as it were, choaked by this vapour ; and upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 
cakes of inflamed foot are fieen to fall from the tunnel, the rough plafter, but are not to be faftened with nails, 
till at laft not the leaft veftige of fire appears. They muft then be coveted with one thick coat of the 

Securing Buildings again/l Fire. Dr Hales propofes rough plafter, which is to be fpread over them to the 
to cheek the progrefsof fires by covering the floors of level of the tops of rhejoifls : and in a day or two 
the adjoining houfes with earth. The propofal is this plafter fhould be trowelled over clofe to the fides 
founded on an experiment which he made with a fir- of the joifts, without covering the tops of the joifts 
board half an inch thick, part of which he covered with it. 

with an inch depth of damp garden mould, and then In the method of double-flooring, the fillets and 
ligh ted a fire on the furface of the mould ; though the fhort pieces of laths are applied in the manner already 
fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before deferibed ; but the coat of rough plafter ought to be 
the board was burnt through, and the earth prevented little more than half as thick as that in the former 
itfrom flaming. The thicker the earth islaidontbe method. Whilft this rough plafter is laid on, fome 
floors, the better : however. Dr Hales apprehends that more of the fhort pieces of laths abovementioned muft 
the depth of an inch will generally be fufficient; and be laid in the intervals between the joifts upon the firft 

coat, 
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Fire. coat, and be dipped deep in it. They Ihould be laid 
as clofe as poifible ti) each other, and in the fame di- 
■ redion with the firft layer of ftiort laths. Over this 
'fecond layer of Ihort laths there mult be Ipread another 
coat of rough plafter, which , Ihould be trowelled level 
with the tops of the joifts without rifing above them. 
The rourh plafter may be made,of coarfe lime and 
hair; or, inflead of hair, hay chopped to about three 
inches in length may be fubftitnted with advantage. 
One meafure of common rough fand, two meaftires of 
flacked lime, and three meafures of chopped hay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when fuffi- 
ciently beat up together in the manner of common 
mortar. The hay Ihould be put in after the two other 
ingredients are well beat up together with water. 
This plafter Ihould be made (tiff; and when the floor¬ 
ing boards are required to be laid down very foon, a 
fourth or fifth part of quicklime in powder, formed 
-by dropping a fmall quantity of water on the limeftone 
a little while before it is ufed, and well mixed with this 
rough plafter, will caufe it to dry very fall. If any 
cracks appear in the rough plafter-work near the joifts 
when it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be clofed by 
walhing them over with a brufh wet with mortar-wafti: 
this wafh may be prepared by putting two meafures of 
•quicklime and one of common fand in a pail, and 
ftirring the mixture with water till the water becomes 
-of the confluence of a thin jelly. 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a fmall quantity 
ofvery;dry common fand Ihould be ftrewed over the 
plafter-work, and ftruck fmooth with an hollow rule, 
moved in thediredtion of the joifts, fo that it may lie 
rounding between each pair of joifts. Theplafter- 
. work and fand Ihould be perfectly dry before the 
boards are laid, for fear of the dry rot. The method 
of under-flooring may be fuccefsfully applied to awood- 
en ftair-cafe ; but no fand is to be laid upon the rough 
plafter-work. The method of extra-lathing maybe 
applied to ceiling joifts, to floping roofs, and to wooden 
partitions. 

The third method, which is that of inter-fecuring, 
is very fimilar to that of under-flooring ; but no fand 
is afterwards to be laid upon it. Inter-fecuring is ap¬ 
plicable to the fame parts of a huilding as the method 
of extra-lathing, but it is feldom neceflary. 

Lord Mahon has made feveral experiments in order 
to demonftrate the efficacy of thefe methods. In moll 
houfes it is only neceflary to fecurethe floors ; and the 
extra-expence of under-flooring, including all mate¬ 
rials, is only about nine pence per fquare yard, and 
with the ufe of quicklime a little more. The extra¬ 
expence of extra-lathing is no more than fix pence 
per fquare yard for the timber fide walls and par¬ 
titions ; but for the ceiling about nine pence per 
fquare yard. But in moft houfes no extra-lathing is 
neceflary. 

Fj re- Eater. We have a great number of mounte¬ 
banks who have procured the attention and wonder of 
the public by eating of fire, walking on fire, walhing 
their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 

The moft celebrated of thefe was the famous Ri- 
chardfon, much talked of abroad. His fecret, as re¬ 
lated in the Journal des S^avans, of the year 1680, 
confided in a pure fpirit of fulphur, wherewith he rub¬ 
bed his hands, and the parts that were to touch the fire; 


which burning and cauterifing the epidermis, hardened Fir*, 
and enabled the lkin.to relift the fire. d 1 —-v— 

Indeed, this is no new thing : Amb. Parc; aflures 
us he had tried it on himfelf ; that after walhing the. 
hands in urine, and with unguentum anreum, one may 
fafely walh them in melted lead. 

He adds alfo that by walhing his hands in the juice 
of onions, he could bear a hot Ihovel on them while it 
melted lead. 

Fire, in theology. See Hell. 

We read of thelacred fire in the firft temple ofjeru- 
falem, which came down from heaven ; it was kept 
with theutmoft care, and they were forbidden to car¬ 
ry any ftrange fire into the temple. This fire is one 
of the five things which the Jews confefs were wanting 
iti the fecond temple. 

The pagans had their facred fires, which they kept 
■in their temples with the moft religious care, and which 
were never to beextinguilhed. Nuina was the firft who 
uilt a temple to Fire as a goddefs, at Rome, and infti- 
tuted an order of prieftelTes for the prefervation of it. 

See Vestals. 

Fire was the fupreme god of the Chaldeans ; the 
Magi were worlhippers of fire; and the Greeks and 
Armenians ftill keep up a ceremony called the. holy fire, 
upon a perfuafion that every Eafter-day a miraculous 
fire defeends from heaven into the holy fepulchre, and 
kindles all the lamps and candles there. 

Fire kindled fpontaneoufly in the Human Body. See 
Extraordinary Cafes of Burning. 

FiRE-Barrel. See FiRE-Ship, Note (b), 

FiRE-Bavins. Ibid. Note (d). 

Fire-A rrow, in naval artillery, is a fmall iron dart 
furnilhed with fprings and bars, together with a match 
impregnated with fulphur and powder, which is wound 
about its lhaft. It is intended to. fire the fails of the 
enemy, and is for this purpofe difeharged from a muf- 
quetoon or fwivel-gun. The match being kindled by 
the explofion, communicates the flame to the fail againft 
which it is directed, where the arrow is fattened by 
means of its bars and fprings. This weapon is pecu¬ 
liar to hot climates, particularly the Weft Indies, 
where the fails being extremely dry by reafon of the 
great heats, they inftantly take fire, and ofcourfefet fire 
to the mails and riging, and laftly to the velfel itfelf. 

Fire-B all, in artillery, a compofition of meal-pow¬ 
der, fulphur, fait-petre,. pitch, &c. about.the bignefs 
of a hand-grenade, coated over with flax, and primed 
with the flow compofition of a fuze. This is to be 
thrown into the enemy’s works in the‘night time, to 
difeover where they are; or to fire houfes, galleries, 
or blinds of the befiegers ; but they are then armed 
with fpikes or hooks of iron, that they may not roll 
off, but flick or hang where they are defired to have 
any effedt. See Tire-BALLs, and Light- Balls. 

Balls of Fire, in meteorology, a kind of luminous bo¬ 
dies generally appearing at a great height above the 
earth, with a fplendor furpaffing that of the moon ; 
and fometimes equalling her apparent fize. They ge¬ 
nerally proceed in this hemfphere from north to fouth 
with vaft velocity, frequently breaking into feveral 
fmaller ones, fometimes vanilhing with a report, fome¬ 
times not. 

Thefe luminous appearances no doubt conftitute one 
part of the ancient prodigies, blazing liars or comets, 

which 
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Eire, which lafl they fometimes refiemble in being attended 

v -' with a train 5 Vat frequently they appear with a round 

and well detiued difk. The firft of thefe of which we 
have any accurate account, was obferved by Dr Halley 
and fome other philofophcrs at dirf’erenc places, in the 
year I7T9. From the flight obfervatious they could 
take of its courfe among the liars, the perpendicular 
height of this body was computed at about 70 miles 
from the furface of the earth. The height of others 
has alfo been computed and found to be various ; 
though in general it is fuppofed to be beyond the li¬ 
mits afligned to our atmofphere, or where it loles its 
refractive power. The molt remarkable of thefe on 
record appeared on the 18th of Augutt 1783, about 
nine o’clock in the evening. It was feen to the north* 
ward of Shetland, and took a foutherly direction for 
an immenfe fpace, being obferyed as far as the fouthern 
provinces of France, and one account fays' that it was 
feen at Rome alfo. During its courfe it appears frequently 
to have changed its lhape ; fometimes appearing in the. 
form of one ball, fometimes of two or more; fometimes 
with a train, fometimes without one. It palled over E- 
dinburgh nearly in the zenith, and had then the appear¬ 
ance of a well defined round body, extremely luminous 
and of a greenilh colour; the light which it,diffufed on 
the ground givinglikewife a greenilh call coobjeCts. Af¬ 
ter palling the zenith it was attended by a train of confi- 
derable length, which continually augmenting, ar lalt 
obliterated the head entirely ; fo that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtufe end foremoft. The 
motion was not apparently fwift, by reafon of its great 
height; though in reality it mult have moved with 
great rapidity on account of the valt fpace it travelled 
over in a fliort time. In other places its appearance 
was very different. At Greenwich we are told, that 
i( two bright balls parallel to each other led the way, 
the diameter of which appeared to be about two feet; 
and were followed by an expullion of eight others, not 
elliptical, feeming gradually to mutilate, for the lalt 
was fmall. Between each two balls a luminous ferra- 
ted body extended, and at the lalt a blaze ilfued which 
terminated in a point. Minute particles dilated from 
the whole. The balls were tinted firft: by a pure 
bright light, then followed a tender yellow, mixed 
with azure, red, green, &c.; which, with a coalition 
of bolder tints and a reflection from the other balls, 
gave the mofl beautiful rotundity and variation of co¬ 
lours that the human eye could be charmed with. The 
hidden illumination of the atmofphere, and the form 
and Angular tranfidon of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful : nevcrthelefs the amazing vi¬ 
vid appearance of the different balls, and other rich 
connective parts not very eafy to delineate, gave an effedt 
equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of its glory.” 

Dr Blagden, in a paper on this fubjeCt in the 74th 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfadtions, has not on¬ 
ly given a particular account of this and other meteors 
of the kind, but added feveral conjectures relating to 
the probable caufes of them. The firft thing which 
occurred to philofophers on this fubjeCt was, that the 
meteors in queltion were burning bodies rifing from 
the furface of the earth, and flying along the atmo¬ 
fphere with great rapidity. But this liypothefis was 
* foon abandoned, on confldering that there was no 
power known by which fuch bodies could either be 
Voi. VII. 


raifed to a fufficient height, or projected with the ve- Fire, 

locity of the meteors. The next hypothefis was, that -- 

they do not confilt of one tingle body, but of a train of 
fulphureous vapours, extending a vafh way through the 
atmofphere, and being kindled at one end, difplay the 
luminous appearances in queltion by the lire running 
from one end of the train to the other. To this hypo- 
theiis, which was invented by Dr Halley, Dr Blagden 
objeCts that no juft explanation is given of the nature 
of the vapours themfelves, the manner in which they 
are railed up, or in which they can be regularly arranged 
in ftraight lines of fuch vail ex.eut; or how they can 
be fuppofed to burn in fuch rarefied air. “ Indeed, 

(fays he) it is very difficult to conceive how vapours 
could be prevented, in thofe regions where there is in a 
manner no preflure, from fpreadirg out on all fidts in 
confequence of their natural elalticily, and inftamly 
loling that degree of detility which feems neceflary for 
inflammation. Belides, it is to be expeCtcd, that fuch 
trains would fometimes take fire in the middle, and 
thus prefent the phenomenon of two meteors at the 
fame time, receding from one another iu a direCt line.” 

For thefe and other reafons this hypothefis of Dr 
Halley was abandoned, and another fubftituted in its 
place. This was, that the meteors we fpeak of are 
permanent folid bodies, not rifing from the earth, but 
revolving round it in very eccentric orbits, and thus 
in their perigeon moving with inconceivable rapidi¬ 
ty. But the DoClor ffiovvs, that even on this fup- 
pofition, the velocity of fuch bodies muft fcarce be 
one third of that with which fire-balls move, and 
which has been calculated at upwards of 1000 miles 
per minute. The hypothefis is likewife liable to a 
number of other objections which cannot be anfwer- 
ed, particularly from the variations in their appear¬ 
ance ; for it is impoflible to fhow in what manner one 
folid and permanent body could affnme the appear¬ 
ance of eight or ten, as was the cafe with the rncteor 
of 1783 ; nor can it be ffiown why a body, which in 
palling over Edinburgh appeared with a difk evident¬ 
ly lets than that of the fun, fhould in palling over 
Greenwich, aflame the appearance of two bodies, each 
of which had a difk conliderabiy larger than the ap¬ 
parent dilk of that luminary. To obviate, in fome 
meafure, objections of this kind, it has been fuppofed 
that the revolving bodies are furrounded by a kind of 
electrical atmofphere by which they are rendered lu¬ 
minous ; but (fays the DoCtor) I think, whoever 
carefully perufes the various accounts of fire-balls, and 
efpecially ours of the 18th of Auguft, when it divided, 
will perceive that their phenomena do not correfpond 
with the idea of a folid nucleus involved in a fubtle 
fluid, any more than with the idea of another learned 
gentleman, that they become luminous by means of a 
contained fluid, which occafionally explodes through 
the thick folid outer Ihell.” 

Another hypothefis, which Dr Blagden has not men¬ 
tioned, is, that the meteors in queltion arc a kind of bodies 
which take fire as foon as they come within the atma- 
fphere of the earth. But this cannot be fuppofed with¬ 
out implying a previous knowledge of thefe bodies, 
which it is altogether impoflible w.e can have. The 
only opportunity we have of feeing them is when they 
are on fire. Before that time they are in an invifxble' 
and unknown Hate ; and it is furely improper to ar- 
I i guc 
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gue concerning them in this ftate, or pretend to de- 
termine any one of their properties, when we have it 
not in our power to fee or inveftigatc them in the 
leafi.. As the meteors therefore never manifeft them- 
felvesto our fenfes but when they are on fire, the on¬ 
ly rational conelufton we can draw from thence, is, that 
they have no exiftence in any other ftate ; and confe- 
qnently that their fubftance muft be compofed of that 
fluid which, when acting after a certain manner, be¬ 
comes luminous and fhows itfelf as fire ; remaining in* 
viftble and eluding our refearches in every other cafe. 
On this hypofhefis we muft conclude that the fire-balls 
are great bodies of eledtric matter, moving from one 
part of the heavens where, to our conception, it is fu- 
perabundant, to another where it is deficient. This 
opinion is adopted by Dr Blagden for the follow¬ 
ing reafons: 

1. On account of their prodigious velocity, which 
is not lels than 1200 miles in a minute, and feems in¬ 
compatible with any other fubftance we know befides 
the eledtric fluid. “ This (fays he) is perhaps the 
only cafe in which the courfe of diredtion of that fluid 
is rendered perceptible to our fenfes, in confequence 
of the large fcale on which thefe meteors move.” 

2. Various eledtrical phenomena have been obferved 
to attend them, fuch as lambent fires fettling upon 
men, horfes, &c. and fparks coming from them, “or 
the whole meteor Itfelf (adds our author), it is faid, 
has damaged (hips, houfes, &c. after the manner of 
lightning.” This laft circumllance, however, we can 
believe only of another kind of fire-balls, of which we 
fhall afterwards treat, which keep at a fmall diftance 
from the earth, or run along its furface ; for the great 
meteors of which we now fpeak, flying at the diftance 
of 50 or 60, or more miles from the furface of the 
earth cannot be lefs from their apparent fize than a 
mile or a mile and an half in diameter. Such an im- 
menfe body of electric matter defeending on the earth, 
would by its ejtplofton ruin a large tradt of country ; 
and there is no probability that when engendered in 
fuch a rare atmofphere it could break through the 
whole body of grofs and denfe air which lies between 
thefe regions and the earth, and which we know re¬ 
fills the paffage of the eledtric fluid very ftrongly. 
Notwithftanding this there is no impolfibility that the 
atmofphere may be eledtrified to a great degree by 
fuch a meteor palling over it; and thus eledtrical ap¬ 
pearances may attend thefe bodies without any adtual 
cmiflion of their fubftance, as Dr Blagden fuppofes. “ If 
there be really (fays he) any hilling noife heard while 
the meteors are palling, it feems explicable on no 
other fuppofition than that of ftreams of eledtric mat¬ 
ter Bluing from them, and reaching the earth with a 
velocity equal to that of the meteor, namely, in two or 
three feconds. Accordingly, in one of our late me¬ 
teors, the hilling was compared to that of eledtricity 
llfuing from a condudtor. The fparks flying off fo 
perpetually from the body of fire-balls may poflibly have 


fome connexion with thefe ftreams. In the fame man¬ 
ner the found of explofions may perhaps be brought tous 
quicker than if it was propagated to us by the air alone. 
Should thefe ideas be well founded, the change of direc¬ 
tion, which meteors leem at times to undergo, may 
poflibly be influenced by the Hate of the furface of the 
earth over which they are palling, and to which the 
ftreams are fuppofed to reach. A fimilar caufe may oc- 
cafion the apparent explofion, the opening of more 
channels giving new vent and motion to the eledtric 
fluid. May not the deviation and explofion which ap¬ 
pear to have taken place in the fire-ball of the 18th of 
Auguft over Lincolnlhire, have been determined by its 
approach towards the fens, and an attradtion produced 
by that large body of moifture ?” 

The explofion mentioned by our author over Lin¬ 
colnlhire does not feem to have been the only one 
which happened during the courfe of this meteor. Se¬ 
veral people heard reports after it had vanilhed ; and 
thele were fometimes Angle and fometimes double. At 
Edinburgh two reports were heard, the one immediate¬ 
ly following the other, at the diftance of fix or feven 
minutes after the meteor had palled. Thefe reports no 
doubt indicated a temporary diffolution of the body ; 
but it is by no means probable that the diffolution could 
have taken place either on account of the ftate of the 
earth or atmofphere. We muft confider that both- 
earth and atmofphere are always full of eledtric fluid ; 
and if there happens to be what is called a deficiency ( a ) 
in one of them, the other inftantly fupplies it. It is 
impoflible, therefore, that either the earth or atmo¬ 
fphere could receive fuch an immenfe additional quan¬ 
tity in one part without a vent being provided for it 
fomewhere elfe. In thunder ltorms we naturally con¬ 
clude that a vaft quantity of electrical matter is put in 
motion; but from the effects of lightning it appears 
that this quantity muft be very trifling in comparifoa 
with what the meteor we now fpeak of contained. A 
violent flalh of lightning has been known to perforate 
a looking-glafs, and make only a hole about an inch 
diameter. Now we have no reafon to fuppofe that the 
flalh, tremendous as it might appear to our eyes, was 
any other than an eledtric fpark of an inch in diame¬ 
ter. The meteor, on the other hand, appears not to 
have been lefs than a mile in diameter; fo that the 
difproportion betwixt it and a Angle flalh of lightning 
appears almoft beyond calculation; and we may rea- 
fonably conclude that it could not have been equalled 
by 10,000 thunder ftorms. Had this amazing body 
of eledtric fire defeended through the atmofphere and 
diffipated itfelf on the fens of Lincolnlhire, it muft 
have produced the moft violent and unheard of effedts, 
not only in that place, but probably throughout the 
whole ifland. Its diffipation muft therefore have been 
in the higher regions, where there was ample fpacc to 
receive it; and where its explofion, whatever concuf- 
fion it might make among the etherial matter itfelf, 
could not affedt our earth or atmofphere in any re¬ 
markable 


(a) A real deficiency can never happen with regard to the eledtric fluid in any fubftance whatever, as is 
Ihown at large under the article Electricity, as well as many others in this work. What feems a deficiency is 
only when the fluid has a tendency to circulate. In this cafe, as the motion muft begin in one placcand return 
from another, the place where it begins feems to be deficient, becaufe the fluid is going away from it; while 
that from which it returns feems, for a fimilar reafon, to have too much. 
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Pke, markable degree. Its rc-appearance was owing to the 
—— fame tendency in the fluid to circulate which had ori- 



land. See Earthquake, n° 111. 

3. Another argument adduced by Dr Blagden in 
favour of the electrical origin of fire-balls, is their con¬ 
nection with the aurora borealis, and the refemblance 
they bear to thefe phenomena, which are now almofi 
univcrfally allowed to be eleCtrical. “ Inftances (fays 
he) are recorded, where northern lights have been feen 
to join, and form luminous balls, darting about with 
great velocity, and even leaving a train behind them 
like the common fire-balls. This train I take to be 
nothing elfe but the rarefied air left in fwch an electri¬ 
fied Hate as to be luminous; and fome ftreams of the 
northern lights are very much like it.” The aurora 
borealis appears to occupy as high, if not a higher re¬ 
gion above the furfacc of the earth, as may be judged 
from the very diftant countries to which it has been 
vifible at the fame time : indeed the great acsumula- 
tion of cleCtric matter feems to lie beyond the verge 
of our atmofphere, as eftimated by the ceflation of 
twilight. Alfo with the northern lights a hiding noife 
is faid to be heard in fome very cold climates : Gmc- 
lin fpeaks of it in the moft pointed terms, as frequent 

• See and very loud in the north-eaftern parts of Siberia* j 

ra Barcat'n. anc [ other travellers have related fimilar faCls.” 

4. Our author thinks that the ftrongeft argument 
for the eleCtrical origin of thefe meteors is the direc¬ 
tion of their courfe, which is conftantly either from 
the north or north-weft quarter of the heavens, or to¬ 
wards it ; or, as our author thinks, nearly in the di¬ 
rection of the magnctical meridian. Such a courfe, 
however, feems only to belong to the very large fire¬ 
balls of which we now fpeak ; the fmaller ones, called 
Falling Stars, being moved in all directions;" per¬ 
haps (fays the DoCtor),becaufe they come further within 
the verge of our atmofphere, and are thereby expofed to 
the aCtion of extraneous caufes. That the fmaller fort 
of meteors, fuch as Ihooting ftars, are really lower 
down in the atmofphere, is rendered very probable by 
their fwifter apparent motion; perhaps it is this very 
circumftance which occafions them to be fmaller, the 
eleCtric fluid being more divided in more refilling air. 
But as thofe mafles of eleCtric matter which move 
where there is fcarce any refinance, fo generally affeCt 
the direction of the magnetic meridian, the ideas which 
have been entertained of fome analogy between thefe 
two obfeure powers of nature feem not altogether 
without foundation. If the foregoing conjectures be 
juft, diftinCt regions are allotted to the eleCtrical phe¬ 
nomena of our atmofphere. Here below we have thun¬ 
der and lightning, from the unequal diftribution of 
the eleCtric fluid among the clouds in the loftier re¬ 
gions, whither the clouds never reach, we have the 
various gradations of falling ftars ; till, beyond the li¬ 
mits of our corpufcular atmofphere, the fluid is put in¬ 
to motion in fufficient mafles, to hold a determined 
courfe and exhibit the different appearances of what 
we call fire balls : and probable at a (till greater eleva¬ 
tion above the earth, the electricity accumulates in a 
lighter andlefs condenfedform, to produce the wonder¬ 
fully diverfified ftreams and corufeations of the aurora 
borealis. 


The paper from whence thefe extracts are taken was Fire, 
written before Mr Morgan’s account of the non-con- Wl '«"■■■ 
duCting power of a perfect vacuum made its appear¬ 
ance. An abftraCt of his arguments on this fubjeCt is 
given under the article Electricity, n^ 130—137. 
and their infuliiciency to prove the point intended, is 
fhown under the fame article, n? 277. Under that 
article, we have only mentioned the deficiency in 
Mr Morgan’s argument, without adducing any po- 
fitive proof to the contrary. Such a proof, how¬ 
ever, is offered by the meteor in queftion, or by others 
of the fame nature. Dr Halley, fpeaking of the fire¬ 
ball of 1719, the height of which he calculated at very 
little lefs than 70 miles, exprefles his furprife that 
found Ihould be propagated through a medium near 
300,000 times rarer than the common air, and the 
next things to a perfect vacuum. Now it remains, and 
forever will remain, to be proved, that Mr Morgan’s 
moft perfect vacuum, formed by boiling quickfilver in 
a tube ever fo long, contains a medium mort than 
300,000 times rarer than the common atmofphere. 

From Mr Cavallo’s experiments* it appears, that when * g ee 
air is only rarefied 1000 times, the eleCtric light is trinity, 
excelfively weak ; fo that there is not the leaft proba- n° 14*. 
bility that ia an aerial medium 300,000 times rarer 
than the prefent, if indeed fuch a medium can exi/t, 
there could be any light made vifible in the ordinary 
experiments. We fee, however, by the many ex¬ 
amples of meteors which have occurred at prodigious 
heights in the atmofphere, that the eleCtric light in 
fuch a rarefied atmofphere is not only vifible, but aCts 
as vigoroufly in every refpeCt as if it were on the fur- 
face of the earth. This circumftance therefore affords 
a complete demonftration of the fallacy of Mr Mor¬ 
gan’s argument, and a direCt proof that the eleCtric 
fluid pervades fpace as completely diverted of air as 
the belt artificial vacuum we can make; nay, where it 
is generally believed by mathematicians that the at¬ 
mofphere has ceafed altogether. His other arguments 
drawn a priori are ftill more inconclufive than that we 
have juft mentioned. He tells us, that if a vacuum 
was a conductor, the whole quantity of eleCtric matter 
contained in the earth and atmofphere would be per¬ 
petually flying off through the regions of infinite fpace 
as being furrounded by a bonndlefs conductor. But 
even this docs not follow, though we Ihould fuppofe, 
thefe regions to be an abfolute vacuity; for we know 
that electricity does not fly to a conducting fubftancc 
merely becaufe it is a conductor, but becaufe it open* 
a paflage to fome place whither it has a tendency to 
go though the conductor was not there. Now, on 
the prefent hypothefis, as the conductor would lead to 
no place to which the eleCtric matter had any previous 
tendency, we cannot affign any reafon why it fhould 
acquire a tendency to fly off merely on account of the 
neighbourhood of a conductor, even though bonndlefs. 

His other objection (that on the fuppofition of a 
vacuum being capable of conducting electricity, the 
whole fpace in the univerfe would be filled with elec¬ 
tric fluid) may be admitted in its fulleft extent, with¬ 
out any detriment whatever to fcience: and indeed, if 
we allow the eleCtric fluid to be only a modification of 
the light of the fun, as is rendered very probable un¬ 
der the article Electricity, fed. vi. as well as that 
of Fire, and many others in various places of this 

I i 2 work. 
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Fire, work, we mufl: own that the whole univerfe is filled 

' v - - with it. The meteors in queftion will be no other 

than difeharges ot electricity from one part of the ce- 
leftial fpaces to another, fitnilar to the difeharges be¬ 
tween the pofitive and negative fide of an electrified 
bottle, thus intimating, that a circulation has taken 
place in the fluid, which the meteor at once com¬ 
pletes and puts an end to. See the article Meteo¬ 
rology. 

Bdides thefe already juft mentioned of fuch vaft 
magnitude, there are others much fmaller and nearer 
the furface of the earth, rolling upon it, or falling upon 
it, exploding with violence, as is the cafe with thofe 
which appear in the time of thunder, and frequently 
produce mifehievous effects. One of thefe is mention¬ 
ed by fome authors as falling in a ferene evening in the 
ifland of Jamaica; exploding as foon as i.t touched the 
furface of the ground, and making a confiderable hole 
in it. Another is mentioned by Dr Prieftley as rolling 
along the furface of the fea, then rifing and ftriking tiie 
top-maft of a man of war, exploding, and damaging 
the (hip. I11 like manner we hear of an electrified 
cloud at Java in the Eaft Indies : whence, without any 
thunder-ltorm, there iflued a vaft number of fire-balls, 
which did incredible mifehief. This laft phenomenon 
points out to us the true origin of balls of this kind, 
viz, an exceflive accumulation of eledlricity in one part, 
or a violent tendency to circulate, when at the lame 
time the place where the motion begins is at fo great 
a diftance, or meets with other obftables of fuch a na¬ 
ture, that it cannot eafily get thither. Urged on, how¬ 
ever, by the vehement prelfure from behind, it is for¬ 
ced to leave its place; but being equally unable to 
difplace the great quantity of the fame fluid, which 
has no inclination to move the fame way with itfelf, it 
is collected into balls, which run hither and thither, ac¬ 
cording as they meet with conductors capable of lead¬ 
ing th.em into fome part of the circle. This is even 
confirmed by an experiment related at the end of Dr 
Prieftley’s fifth volume on Air. He relates that a gen¬ 
tleman having charged with a very powerful machine, 
a jar, which had the wire fupporting the knob of a 
confiderable length, and palled through a glafs-tube, a 
globe of fire was feen to iflue out of it. This globe 
gradually afeended up the glafs-tube till it came to the 
top of the knob, where it fettled, turning fwiftly on 
its axis,and appearing like a red-hot iron ball of three 
quarters of an inch diameter. On continuing to turn 
the machine, it gradually defeendedintothejar ; which 
it had no fooner done, than there ifliied a moll vio¬ 
lent cxplofion and flafli, the jar being difeharged and 
broken at the fame time. This experiment, however, 
is Angular in its kind ; for neither the gentleman who 
performed it, nor any other, has yet been able to re¬ 
peat it. Single as it is, however, we may yet gather 
from it, that a fire-ball will be the confcquence of a 
very violent electrification of any fubftance, provided 
at the fame time that the air be in a very non-conduc¬ 
ting ftate, fo that the electricity may not evaporate in¬ 
to it as faft as it is collected; for this would produce 
only lucid ftreams and flafhes, as in the common expe¬ 
riments with the Leyden phial: and it is probably an. 
inattention to this circumftance which has hitherto pre¬ 
vented the repetitiwi of the experiment aboyemen- 


tioned. The cafe is the fame in thunder-ftorms, where Fire, 
an exceflive accumulation of eleCtric matter always v——v— 
produces fire-balls, the moft mifehievous kind of light¬ 
ning, as is explained under that article. 

With regard to the ufes which fire-balls ferve in the 
fyftem of nature, it is plain that they are the means- 
of preferving the equilibrium in the eleCtric fluid in the 
atmofphere, which would otherwife produce the moft 
dreadful tempefts. Under the article Avrora Borealis , 
it is fhown why there muft be a conftant current of 
eleCtric matter through the bowels of the earth from 
the equator to the poles, and from the poles to the 
equator through the atmofphere. The great meteors 
ferve for keeping up the equilibrium in this great atmo- 
fpherical current, while the fmaller ones anfwer a like 
purpofe in the general mafs of eleCtric matter difperfed 
over the face of the earth, and therefore are feen to 
move in all directions, as the equilibrium happens to 
require them in different parts. With regard to thofe 
which are obferved in the lower regions of the earth, 
or rolling on the furface of the ground iifelf, they un¬ 
doubtedly anfwer purpofes of a limilar kind in thefe 
lower regions ; for as fire-balls in general are produced 
by a great excefs of electricity in one place there muft 
of courfe be an equal deficiency in another; and to 
reftore the equilibrium, or, lofpeak more properly, to 
prevent a dangerous commotion from taking place 
throughout the whole mafs of eleCtric fluid, the fire 
ball break forth, and either puts a flop at once to the 
difturbance by an explofton, or by filent and invifible 
evaporation. From fome accounts indeed it would 
feem that even the large celeftial meteors detached 
part of their fubftance to accomplifh this purpofe ; 
though, for the reafons already given, it would feem 
more probable thac they operated'by electrifying the 
atmofphere, or fetting the fluid contained in it in mo¬ 
tion, fo as to produce fmall fire-balls of itfelf, rather 
than by detaching any part of their own bodies to fuch 
a diftance. Dr Blagden, in the paper above quoted, 
gives an account of an appearance of this kind. It was 
deferibed in a letter to Sir Jofeph Banks from the 
Abbfe Mann, director of the academy at Bruflels. “ It 
happened (fays the Abb£) at Mariekercke, a fmall vil¬ 
lage on the coaft, about half a mile weft of Oftend, 

The curate of the village was fitting in the dufk of 
the evening with a friend, when a fudden light fur- 
prifed them, and, immediately after a fmall ball of 
light-coloured flame came through a broken pane of 
glafs, crofted the room where they were fitting, and 
fixed itfelf on the chink of a door oppofite to the win¬ 
dow where it entered, and there died gradually away. 

It appeared to be a kind of phofphoric light carried 
along by the current of air. The curate and his friend 
greatly furprifed at what they faw, apprehended fire 
in the neighbourhood ; but going out, found that the 
fire which had come in through the window had been 
detached from a large meteor in its paflage,” 

FiRE-Cocks. Churchwardens in London and with¬ 
in the bills of mortality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper 
diftanccs in ftreets, and keep a large engine and hand 
engine for extinguifhing fire, under the penalty of 
fiat. 5 Ann. <..31. 

On the breaking out of any fire in London or Wefl- 
minfter, the conftables and beadles of parilhes ihall re¬ 
pair 
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Fire, pair to the place with their haves, and aflift in ex- 
*“ v ' tinguifhing it, and caafe the people to work lor that 

end, &c. 

Fire-E ngine. See Steam Engine. 

FiRE-Flair, in ichthyology. See Raja. 

FiRE-Fiies, a fpecics of flies common in Guiana, of 
■which there are two fpecies. The largeft is more than 
an inch in length, having a very large head connected 
with the body by a joint of a particular itructure, with 
which at fome times it makes a loud knock, particular¬ 
ly when laid on its back. The fly has two feelers or 
horns, two wings, and fix legs> Under its belly is a 
circular patch, which, in the dark, Ihines like a candle ; 
and on each fide of the head near the eyes is a promi¬ 
nent, globular luminous body, in fize about one-third 
larger than a muftard feed. Each of thefe bodies is like 
a living ftar, emitting a bright, and not fmall, light; 
fmee two or three or of thefe animals, put into a glafs- 
veflel, afford light fuflicient to read without difficulty, 
if placed clofe to the book. When the fly is dead, 
thefe bodies will afford confiderable light, though it 
is lefs vivid than before ; and ifbruifed, and rubbed 
over the hands or face, they become luminous in the 
dark, like a board fmeared over with Englifh phofpho- 
rus. They have a reddifh-brown er chefnnt colour; and 
live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad 
i.11 the night. The other kind is not more than half as 
large as the former : their light proceeds from under 
their wings, and is feen only when they are elevated, 
like fparks of fire appearing dr difappearing at every 
fecond. Of thefe the air is full in the night, tho’ they 
are never feen in the day. They are common not only 
in the fouthern, but in the northern parts of America, 
during thefumroer. 

FiRE-Lock, or Fufil , a fmall gun which fires with a 
flint. It is diflinguiflied from an old mufket, or 
match-lock, which was fired with a match. The fire¬ 
lock is nowin common life in the European armies. 

FiRE-Phtlofophers, or Philofophi per ignem , a fanatical 
fe£t of philosophers who appeared towards the clofe of 
the 16th century, and made a figure in almoft all the 
countries of Europe. The diflinguifhing tenet from 
which they derived this appellation was, that the inti¬ 
mate effencesof natural things were only to be known 
by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical 
procefs. They were alfo called 7 ‘heofophijh, from 
their declaring ag^infthuman reafon as a dangerous 
and deceitful guide, and reprefenting a divine and fu- 
pernatural illumination as the only means of arriving 
at truth : they were likewife denominated Paraceififh , 
from the name of Paracelfus, the eminent phyfician and 
chemift, who was the chief ornament and leader of this 
extraordinary fe£L It was patronifed in England by 
Robert Flood or Fludd, who endeavoured to illuflrate 
the philofophy of Paracelfus in a great number of trea¬ 
ties ; in France, it waszealoufly propagated by Ri- 
vier ; in Denmark, by Severinus ; in Germany, by 
Kunratb, an eminent phyfician of Drefden; and in 
other countries by warm and fuccefsful votaries,, who 
affirmed a flriking air of piety and devotion, and pro- 
pofed to themfelves no other end than the advance¬ 
ment of the divine glory, and the reftoration of peace 
and concord in a divided church : accordingly they 
were joined by feveral perfons eminent for their piety, 
and diftinguifhed by their zeal for the advancement of 


true religion. One of the moft celebrated of thefe was Fire. 
Daniel Hoffman, profefTor of divinity in the univer- ' 
fity of Helmffadt, who, availing liimfelf of fome un¬ 
guarded paflages in the writings of Luther, extrava¬ 
gantly maintained, that philofophy was the mortal 
enemy of religion ; that truth was divifible into two 
branches, the philofophical and theological ; and that 
what was true in philofophy was falfe in theology. 
Hoffman was afterwards obliged, by the interpofition of 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunfwick, to retradt his invec¬ 
tives againfl philofophy, and to acknowledge in the 
mofl open manner the harmony and union of found 
philofophy with true and genuine theology. 

FiRE-Places are contrivances for communicating heat 
to rooms, and alfo for anfwering various purpoks of 
art and manufacture. Sec Chimney, Furnace, and 
Stove. 

The late ingenious Dr Franklin, having recount¬ 
ed the inconveniences and advantages of fire-places 
in common ufe, propofes a new contrivance for this 
purpofe, called ihc Pennfylvaniafire-place. x. This 

machine confifls of a bottom-place or hearth-piece 
(fee fig. 1.) with a rifing moulding before for a fen¬ 
der, two perforated ears F, C, for receiving two J™. 
ferew-rods ; a long air-hole a a, through which the'’ 
outward air pafles into an air-box; and three fmoke- 
holes reprefented by dark fquares in BC, thro’ which 
the fmoke defeends and pafles away; befides, double 
ledges for receiving between them the lower edges of 
the other plates. 2. A back plate without holes, and 
furnifhed with a pair of ledges to receive, 3. The two 
fide-plates, each of which has a pair of ledges to re¬ 
ceive the fid e-edges of the front plate, with alhoulder 
on which it refts ; two pair of ledges to receive the 
fide-edges of the two middle plates which form the 
air-box, and an oblong air-hole near the top, through 
which the air warmed in the box is difeharged into the 
room, and a wing or bracket as //, and a fmall hole 
as R, for the axis of the regifler to turn in. See 
fig. 2. which reprefents one of thefe plates. 4. An 
air-box, compofed of the two middle plates D E and 
F C, fig. 3. and 4. The firft has five thin Ic-dges or 
partitions call on it, the edges of which are received 
into fo many pair of ledges caft in the other : the tops 
of all the cavities formed by thefe thin deep ledges are 
alfo covered by a ledge of the fame form and depth caft 
with them ; fo that when the plates are put together, 
and the joints luted, there is no communication be¬ 
tween the air-box and the fmoke. In the winding 
paflages of this box, frefh air is warmed as it paffes in¬ 
to the room. y. A front-plate, which is arched on 
the under fide, and ornamented with foliages, &c f . 

6. A top plate, with a pair of ears M, N, (fig. 5.) 
anfweralde tothofe in the bottom plate, and perfora¬ 
ted for the fame.purpofe. It has alfo a pair of ledges 
running round the under fide to receive the top edges 
of the front, back, and fide plates. The air-box does 
not reach up to the top-plate by 2' inches. 

All thefe plates are of caft iron ; and when they are 
all in their proper places, they are bound firmly toge¬ 
ther by a pair of flender ro^s of wrought iron with 
ferews, and the machine appears as in fig. y. There 
are alfo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7. The 
fhutter, which is of fuch a’length and breadth as to, 
clofe well the opening of the fire place, and ferving tc% 

blow- 
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Fire, blow up the fife, and to fecure it in the night. It is 
' railed or depreffed by means of two brafs knobs, and 
Aides in a groove left between the foremoff ledge of the 
fide plates and tfee face of the front plate. 8. The 
regiiter, which is placed between the back plate and 
air-box, and furnifhed with a key ; fo that it may be 
turned on its axis, and made to lie in any pofition be¬ 
tween level and upright. The operation of this ma¬ 
chine, and the method of fixing it, may be underfiood 
hy observing the profile of the chimney and fire-places 
in fig. 6. M is the mantle-piece or bread of the 
chimney ; C the funnel ; B the falfc back, made of 
brick-work in the chimney, four inches or more from 
the true back, from the top of which a clofing is to 
be made over to the bread of the chimney, that no air 
may pafs into the chimney except that which goes un¬ 
der the falfe back, and up behind it; E the true back 
of the chimney : T the top of the fire-place ; F the 
front of it ; A the place where the fire is made ; D 
the air-box ; K the hole in the fide: plate, thro’ which 
the warmed air is difcharged out of the air-box into 
the room ; H the hollow, formed by removing fome 
bricks from the hearth under the bottom plate filled 
with frelh air, entering at the paffage I, and amend¬ 
ing into the air-box through the air-hole in the bot¬ 
tom plate near G, the partition in the hollow, defign- 
cd to keep the air and fmoke apart; P the paffage un¬ 
der the falfe back, and part of the hearth for the 
fmoke ; and the arrows in the figure ihow the dourfe 
of the fmoke. The fire being made at A, the flame 
and fmoke will afcend, ftrike the top T, and give it 
a confiderable heat j the fmoke will turn over the air- 
box, and defeend between it and the back plate to the 
holes near G in the bottom plate, heating in its paf¬ 
lage all the plates of the machine : it will then proceed 
under and behind the falfe back, and rife into the 
chimney. The air of the room contiguous to the fe- 
veral plates, and warmed by them, becomes fpecifical- 
ly lighter than the other air in the room, and is obli¬ 
ged to rife ; but being prevented by the clofureover 
the fire-place from going up the chimney, is forced 
out into the room, and rifing by the mantle-piece to 
the ceiling, is again driven down gradually by the 
fleam of newly warmed air that follows; and thus the 
whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed. 
The air alfo, warmed under the bottom plate and in 
the air*box, rifes and comes out of the holes in the 
fidcplates, and thus warming and continually changing 
the air of the room. In the clofing of the chimney a 
fquare opening for a trap-door ihould be left for 
the fweeper to go up: the door may be made of Hate or 
tin, and fo placed, that by turning up againft the back 


of the chimney when open, it clofes the vacancy be* Fire.' 
hind the falfe back, and (hoots the foot that falls in 
fweeping out upon the hearth. It will alfo be conve¬ 
nient to have a fmall hole, about five or fix inches 
fquare, cut near the ceiling thro’ into the funnel, and 
provided with a (hutter j by occafionally opening which* 
the heated air of the room and fmoke of tobacoo, &c. 
may be carried off without incommoding the company* 

For a farther account of the manner of ufing this fire¬ 
place, the advantages attending it, anfwers to ob¬ 
jections, and directions, to the brick-layer in fixing it, 
the curious reader may confult Franklin’s Letters and 
Papers on Philofophical Subjects, p.284—318* edit. 

1769. 

F/RE-Pots, in the military art, fmall earthen pots, 
into which is put a charged grenade, and over that 
powder enough till the grenade is covered; then the 
pot is covered with a piece of parchment, and two pie¬ 
ces of match acrofs lighted : this pot being thrown by 
a handle of matches where it is defigned, it breaks and 
fires the powder, and burns all that is near it, and 
likewife fires the powder in the grenade, which ought 
to have no fufe, to the end its operations may be the 
quicker. 

FiRE-Reeds. See the next article. Note (c.) 

Fire-S hip, an old veffel filled with combnftible ma¬ 
terials, and fitted with grappling irons to hook, and fet 
fire to, the enemies (hips in battle, &c. 

As there is nothing particular in the conftruCtion of 
this (hip, except the apparatus by which the fire is in- 
flantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 
thence to the enemy, it will be fufficient to deferibe 
the fire room, where thefe combuftibles are enclofed, 
together with the inftruments necelTary tograpple the 
Ihip intended to be deftroyed. 

The fire-room is built between decks, and limited on 
the after part by a bulk-head, L, behind the main- 
mall, from which it extends quite forward, as re- 
prefented in Plate CXCIII. The train inclofed in 
this apartment is contained in a variety of wooden 
troughs, D, G, which interfeCt each other in different 
parts of the (hip’s length; being fupported at proper 
diftances by crofs-pieces and ftanchions. On each fide 
of the fhip are fix or feven ports, H, about 18 inches 
broad and 15 inches high ; and having their lids to 
open downward; contrary to the ufuajl method. 

Againft every port is placed an iron chamber (a), 
which, at the time of firing the (hip> blows out the 
port-lid, and opens a paffage for the flame. Imme¬ 
diately under the main and fore-(hrouds is fixed a 
wooden funnel M ; whofe lower end communicates 
with a fire-barrel (B),by which the flame palling thro’ 

the 


(a) The iron-chambers are 10 inches long and 3.y in diameter. They are breeched againft a piece of 
wood fixed acrofs the ports, and let into another a little higher. When loaded, they are almoft filled with 
corn-powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into their muzzles. They are primed with a fmall piece 
of quick-match thrufl through their vents into the powder, with a part of it hanging out. When the 
ports arc blown open by means of the iron-chambers, the port-lids either fall downward, or arc carried away 
by the explofion. 

(b) The fire-barrels ought to be of cylindrical form, as moflfuitable to contain the reeds with which they are 
filled, and more convenient for flowing them between the troughs in the fire-room. Their infide chambers ihould 
not be lefs than 21 inches, and 30 inches is fafficicnt for their length. The bottom parts are firit wcllflored 

with 
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Fire, the funnel is conduced to the fhronds. Between the 
funnels, which are likewife called fin-trunks, are two 
Mar”Z ‘ fcutiles, or fniall holes in the upper deck, ferving alfo 
Vifihnary, to let out the flames. Both funnels mull be flopped 
with plugs, and have fail-cloth or canvas nailed clofe 
over them, to prevent any accident happening from 
above to the combuilibles laid below. 

The ports, funnels, and fcuttles, not only commu¬ 
nicate the flames to the outfide and upper works of 
the fliip and her rigging ; but likewife open a paflage 
for the inward air, confined in the fire-room, which 
is thereby expanded fo as to force impetuoufly through 
thofe out-lets, and prevent the blowing up of the 
decks, which muft of neceflity happen from fuch afud- 
den and violent rarefaction of the air as will then be 
produced. 

On each fide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole 
L, of fufficient fize to admit a trough of the fame di- 
menfions as the others. A leading trough, L 7 , whofe 
foremofl end communicates with another trough with¬ 
in the fire-room, is laid clofe to this opening, from 
whence it extends obliquely to a fally-port /, cut thro’ 
the fhip’s fide. The decks and troughs are well co¬ 
vered with melted rofin. At the time of the firing 
either of the leading troughs, the flame is immediately 
conveyed to the oppofite fide of the flfip, whereby both 
fides burn together. 

The fpaces N, 0 , behind the fire-room, reprefent 
the cabins of the lieutenant and mailer, one of which 
is on the flarboard, and the other on the larboard fide. 
The captain’s cabin, which is feparated from thefe by 
a bulk-head, is exhibited alfo by P. 

Four of the eight fire-barrels are placed under the 


four fire-trunks; and the other four between them, 
two on each fide the fire-fcuttles, where they are fe- 
curely cleated to the deck. The longeft reeds (c) are 
put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the 
fhorteft reeds are laid in the troughs athwart, and tied 
down alfo. The bavins (d), dipped at one end, are 
tied fall to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains 
are nailed up to the beams, in equal quantities, on each 
fide of the fire-room. 

The remainder of the reeds are placed in a pofition 
nearly upright at all the angles of every fqnare in the 
fire-room, and there tied down. If any reeds are left, 
they are to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va¬ 
cant places, and there tied fall. 

Inftrudlions to prime. 

Take up all the reeds, one after another, and 
flrow a little compofition at the bottom of all the 
troughs under the reeds, and then tie them gently down 
again: next llrow compofition upon the upper part of 
the reeds throughout the fire-room ; and upon the faid 
compofition lay double quick-match upon all the 
reeds, in all the troughs: the remainder of the com¬ 
pofition flrow all over the fire-room, and then lay your 
bavins loofe. 

Call off all the covers of the fire-barrels, and hang 
the quick-match loofe over their fides, and place lead¬ 
ers of quick-match from the reeds into the barrels, and 
from thence into the vent of the chambers, in fuch a 
manner as to be certain of their blowing open the 
ports, and fettingfire to the barrels. Two troughs of 
communication from each door of the fire-room to the 
fally-ports, muft be laid with a ftrong leader of qnick- 

match. 


with fhort double-dipped reeds placed upright; and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compofition 
well mixed and melted, and then poured over them. The compofition ufed for this purpofe is a mafs of ful- 
phur, pitch, tar, and tallow. 

There are five holes, of three-fourths inch in diameter and three inches deep, formed in the top of the 
compofition while it is yet warm; one being in the centre, and the other four at equal diftances round the 
fides of the barrel. When the compofition is cold and hard, the barrel is primed by filling thofe holes with 
fufe-compofition, which is firmly driven-into them, fo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to admit aftrand of 
quick-match twice doubled. The centre-hole contains two ftrands at their whole length, and every llrand 
muft be driven home with mealed powder. The loofe ends of the quick-match being then laid within the bar¬ 
rel, the whole is covered with a dipped curtain, faftened on with a hoop that flips over the head of the barrel, 
to which it is nailed. 

The barrels fhould be made very ftrong, not only to fupport the weight of the compofition before firing, 
when they are moved or carried from place to place, but to keep them together whilft burning: for if the Haves 
are too light and thin, fo as to burn very foon, the remaining compofition will tumble out and be diffipated, 
and the intention of the barrels, to carry the flame aloft, will accordingly be fruftrated. 

The curtain is a piece of coarfe canvas, nearly a yard in breadth and length, thickened with melted compo¬ 
fition, and covered with faw-duft on both fides. 

(c) The reeds are made upinfmall bundles of about a foot in circumference, cut even at both ends, and 
tied together in two places. They are diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. the long and fhort; the former of 
which are four feet, and the latter two feet five inches in length. One part of them arc fingly dipped, i, e. at 
one end : the reft are dipped at both ends in a kettle of melted compofition. After being immerfed about fe- 
ven or eight inches in this preparation, and then drained, they are fprinklcd over with pulverifed fulphur upon 
a tanned hide. 

(d) The bavins are made of birch, heath, or other bufh-wood, which is tough and readily kindled. They 
are ufually two or three feet in length, and have all their bufh-ends lying one way, the other ends being tied 
together with fmall cords. They are dipped in compofition at the bufh-ends, whofe branches are afterwards 
confined by the hand, to prevent them from breaking off by moving about; and alfo to make them 
burn more fiercely. After being dipped in the fame manner as the reeds, they alfo are fprinklcd with 
fulphur. 
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Fira. match, four or five times double: alfo a crofs-piece to 
—' go from the fally-port, when the fhip is fired, to the 
communication trough, laid with leaders of quick- 
matcb, that the fire may be communicated on both Tides 
at once. 

What quick-match is left place fo that the fire may 
fee communicated to all parts of the room at once, 
efpecially about the ports and fire-barrels, and fee that 
the chambers are well and frelh primed. [N. B. The 
port-fire ufed for firing the fhip, burns about 12 mi¬ 
nutes. Great care mult be taken to have 110 powder 
on board when the fhip is fired.] 

The fheer-hooks (reprefented by A) are fitted fo 
as to faften on the yard-arms of the fire-fhip, where 
they hook the enemy’s rigging. The fire-grapplings, 
(B.) are either fixed on the yard-arms, or thrown 
by hand, having a chain to confine the fhips together, 
or faften thofe inftruments wherever neceffary. 

When the commanding officer of a fleet difplays the 
fignal to prepare for adion, the fire-fliips- fix their 
fheer-hooks, and difpofe their grapplings in readinefs. 
The battle being began, they proceed immediately to 
prime, and prepare their fire-works. When they are 
ready for grappling, they inform the admiral thereof 
by a particular fignal. 

To avoid being difabled by the enemy’s cannon du¬ 
ring a general engagement, the fire-fhips continue 
Efficiently diftant from their line of battle, either to 
windward or to leeward. 

They cautioufly fhun the openings or intervals of 
the line, where they would be dire&ly expofed to the 
enemy’s fire, from which they are covered by lying on 
the oppofite fide of their own fhips. They are atten¬ 
tively to obfervethefignals of the admiral or his feconds, 
in order to put their defigns immediately in execution. 

Although no fhips of the line fhould be previoufly 
appointed to proted any fire-fhip, except a few of the 
fmalleft particularly deflined to thisfervice, yet the fhip 
before whom file pafTes in order to approach the ene¬ 
my, fhould efcort her thither, and affift her with an 
armed boat, or whatever fuccour may be neceffary in 
her fituation. 

The captain of the fire-fhip fhould himfelf be parti¬ 
cularly attentive that the above inftrudions are punc¬ 
tually executed, and that the yards may be fo braced 
when he falls along-fide of the fhip intended to he de- 
ftroyed, that the fheer-hooks and grapplings faftened 
to the yard-arms, &c. may effedually hook the enemy. 
He is expeded to be the laft perfon who quits the 
veffel; and being furniihed with every neceffary affift- 
ance and fupporr, his reputation will greatly depend 
on the fuccefs of his enterprife. 

Lambent Fires, as the fhining of meat at certain 
feafons, the luminoufnefs of the fea, of infeds, va¬ 
pours, &c. See the article Light, Pholas Me¬ 
dusa, Nereis, Fire-F lies, GLOW-Worm, See. 

PoRT-Fire. See PoRT-Fire. 

Spur-FiRE. See SpvR-Fire. 

FiRE-Works, are preparations made of gun-powder, 
fulphur, and other inflammable and combuftible ingre¬ 
dients, ufed on occalion of public rejoicings and other 
folemnities. 

The invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel attri¬ 
buted to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who 
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found out likewife the method of adding decorations Firing, 
to them of ftatues, with fire iffiiing from their eyes v— 
and mouths. 

The art of preparing and managing thefe is called 
pyrotechny. See Pyrotechny. 

FIRING, in the military art, denotes the difeharge 
of the fire-arms; and its objed is to do the utmofl 
execution to the enemy. 

The prefent method of firing by platoons is faid to 
have been invented by Gullavus Adolphus, and firft 
ufed about the year 1618 : the reafon commonly given 
for this method is, that a conftanr fire may be always 
kept up. There are three different ways of platoon 
firing ; viz. Handing, advancing, and retreating. But 
previous to every kind of firing, each regiment or bat- 1 
talion mufl be told oft'in grand divifions, fubdivifions, 
and platoons, exclufively of the grenadiers, which form 
two fubdivifions or four platoons of themfelves. In 
firing Handing, either by divifions or platoons, the firft 
fire is from the divifion or platoon on the right; the 
fecond fire from the left ; the third from the right 
again; and fo on alternately, till the firing comes to 
the centre platoon, which is generally called the colour 
platoon , and does not fire, remaining as a referve for 
the colours. Firing advancing is performed in the fame 
manner with this addition, that before either divifion 
or platoon fires, it advances three paces forward. Firing 
retreating varies from either of the former methods ; 
for before either divifion oT platoon fires, if they are 
marching from the enemy,'it mull go to the right 
about, and after firing, to the left about again, and 
continue the retreat as flow and orderly as poffible. 

In hedge-firing the men are drawn up two deep, and 
in Lhat order both ranks are to fire Handing. Oblique 
firing is either to the right and left, or from the right 
and left to the centre, according to the fituation of 
the objed. The Pruffians have a particular contri¬ 
vance for this purpofe ; if they are to level to the 
right, the rear ranks of every platoon make two quick 
but fmall paces to the left, and the body of each fol- 
dier turns one-eighth of a circle, and vice verfa. Pa¬ 
rapet firing depends on the nature of the parapet over 
which the men are to fire, and alfo upon that of the 
attack made to poflefs it. This method of firing is 
fometimes performed by fingle ranks ftepping on the 
banquette and firing ; each man infiantly handing his 
arms to the centre rank of the fame file, and taking 
his back in the room of it; and the centre rank 
giving it to the rear to load, and forwarding the arms 
of the rear to the front rank; by which means the 
front rank men can fire fix or feven rounds in a minute 
with exadnefs. Parapet firing may alfo be executed 
two deep, when the banquette is three feet broad, or in 
field works, where not banquettes are made. Square 
firing is performed by a regiment or body of men 
drawn up in a hollow fquare, in which cafe each front 
is generally divided into four divifions or firings, and 
the flanks of the fquare, being the wcakeft part, are 
covered by four platoons of grenadiers. The firft fire 
is from the right divifion of each face; the fecond 
from the left divifion of each face, &c. and the grena¬ 
diers make the laft fire. . Street-firing is pradifed in 
two ways; either by making the divifion or platoon 
that has fired to wheel by half-rank to the right and 
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Firkin left outwards from the centre, and to march in that in any thing. Thus it is faid of Chrift (Col. i. O, FirfWfruiu 

il order by half divifions down the flanks on each fide of that he is “ the firft-born of every creature ; ’ and in • 

Firft-born. t jj e C0 ] uimi> a „d [0 draw up in the rear, and go on Revelations (i. 5.), he is called “ the firit begotten of 

* with their priming and loading j or, to make the di- the dead that is, according to the commentators, 

vifion or platoon, after firing, to face to the right and Begotten of the Father before any creature was pro- 
left outwards from the centre, and one half rank to duced; and the firft who rofe from the dead by his own 
follow the ocher ; and in that order to march in one power. “ The firft born of the poor,” (Ifa. xiv. 30.) 
centre file down on each fide of the column into the fignifies, The moft mifcrableof all the poor; and in 
rear, and there draw up as before. J°h (xviii. 13), “ The firft-born of death ; that is. 

Ft ring-I ron, in farriery, an inftrnment not unlike The moft terrible of all deaths, 
the blade of a knife ; which being made red-hot, is First- Fruits (primitive), among the Hebrews, were 
applied to a horfe’s hams, or other places Handing in, oblations of part of the fruits of the harveft, offered 
need of it, as in preternatural fwellings, farcy, knots, to God as an acknowledgment of his fovereign domi- 
&c. in order to difeufs them. nion. The firft of thefe fruits was offered in the name 

FIRKIN, an Englilh meafure of capacity for things of the whole nation, being either two loaves of bread, 
liquid, being the fourth part of a barrel: it contains or a flieaf of barley which was threfhed in the court 
eight gallons of ale, foap, or herrings, or nine gallons of the temple. Every private perfon was obliged to 
of beer. bring his firft-fruits to the temple ; and thefe confifted 

FIRLOT, a dry meafure ufed in Scotland. The of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and 
oat-firlot contains 2Uth pints of that country; the dates. 

wheat-firlot contains aDont 221 x cubical inches; and There was another fort of firft-fruits which were 
the barley-firlot 21 ftandard pints. Hence it appears paid to God. When bread was kneaded in a family, a 
that the Scotch wheat-firlot exceeds the Englifh buihel portion of it was fet apart, and given to the prieft or Le- 
by 33 cubical inches. vite who dwelt in the place : if there was no prieft or 

FIRMAMENT, in the ancient aftronomy, the eighth Levite there, it was caft into the oven, and confumed 
heaven or fphere ; being that wherein the fixed ftars by the fire. Thefe offerings made a confiderable part 
were fuppofed to be placed. It is called the eighth , of the revenues of the Hebrew priefthood. 
with refpedt to the feven heavens or fpheres of the pla- Firft-fruits are frequently mentioned in ancient Chri- 
nets which it furrounds. ftian writers as one part of the church revenue. One 


It is fuppofed to have two motions ; a diurnal mo¬ 
tion, given it by the primum mobile, from eaft to weft, 
about the poles of the ecliptic ; and another oppofite 
motion from weft to eaft ; which laft it finifhes, accord¬ 
ing to Tycho, in 25,412 years ; according to Ptolemy, 
in 36,000 ; and according to Copernicus, in 258,000 ; 
in which time the fixed ftars return to the fame pre- 
cife points wherein they were at the beginning. This 
period is commonly called Plato’s year, or the great 
year. 

In various places of Scripture, the word firmament is 
ufed for the middle region of the air. Many of the 
ancients allowed, with the moderns, that the firma¬ 
ment is a fluid matter ; though they, who give it the 
denomination of firmament, mufthave taken it for a 
folid one. 

FIRMAN, is a paffport or permit granted by the 
Great Mogul 10 foreign veffels, to trade within the 
territories of his jurifdiction. 

F 1 RMICUS maternus (Julius), a famous writer, 
who coiripofed in Latin, about the year 345, an ex¬ 
cellent book in defence of Chriftianity, intitled De 
errore projanarum religionum, which is printed with 
the notes of John Wouver. There are alfo attributed 
to him eight books of aftronomy, printed by Aldus Ma- 
nutins in 1501 ; but this laft work appears to have been 
written by another Julius Firmicus, who lived at the 
fame time. 

FIRMNESS, denotes the confiftencc of a body, 
or that ftate wherein its fenfible parts cohere in fuch a 
manner, that the motion of one part induces a motion 
in the reft. 

F 1 R,ST-Born. See Primogeniture, for the li¬ 
teral meaning of the term. 

In Scripture it is alfo often ufed in a figurative fenfe 
forthat which isfirft, moft excellent, moft diftinguilhed 
VOL. VII. 


of the councils of Carthage enjoins, that they fliould 
confift only of grapes and corn ; which fliows that this 
was the pradticeof the African church. 

F/Rsr-Fruits, in the church of England, are the pro¬ 
fits of every fpiritual benefice for the firft year, accord¬ 
ing to the valuation thereof in the king’s books. 

FISC, fisc us, in the civil law, the treafury of a 
prince or ftate ; or that to which all things due to the 
public do fall. The word is derived from the Greek 
<pio-x@* “ a great bafket,” ufed when they went to 
market.—By the civil law, none but a fovereign prince 
has a right to have a fife or public treafury. 

At Rome, under the emperors, the term ararium 
was ufed for the revenues deftined for fupport of the 
charges of the empire ; and fifeus for rhofe of the em¬ 
peror’s own family. The treafury, in effedt, belonged 
to the people, and the fifeus to the prince. Hence the 
goods of condemned perfons, if appropriated to the 
ufe of the public, were faid publicari; if to the fup¬ 
port of the emperor or prince, cotfifcari. 

FISCAL, in the civil law, fomething relating to the 
pecuniaiy intereft of the prince or people. The offi¬ 
cers appointed for the management of tbefife, were call- 
ed procuratores fifici; and advocati fifei ; and among the 
cafes enumerated in the conftitutions of the empire 
where it was their bufinefs to plead, one is againft 
thofe who have been condemned to pay a fine to the 
fife on account of theirlitigioufnefs or frivolous appeals 

FISCUS. See Fisc. 

FISH, in natural hiftory, an animal that lives in the 
waters as the natural place of its abode. 

Fillies form the fourth clafs of animals in the Lin- 
naean fyftent. Their moft general or popular divifion 
is into frejb and fait water ones. Some, however, are 
of opinion, that all filhes naturally inhabit the falt- 
waters, and that they have mounted up into rivers 
K k only 
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only by accident. A few fpecies only ftvim up into 
the rivers to depofit their fpawn ; but by far the great- 
ell number keep ill the fea, and would foon expire in 
fre(h water. There are about 400 fpecies of fifhes 
(according to Linnaeus) of which we know fomething : 
but the unknown ones are fuppofed to be many more; 
and as they are thought to lie in great depths of the 
fca remote from land, it is probable that many fpecies 
will remain for ever unknown. 

For the fubdivifions, characters, and natural hiltory 
of thisclafsqf animals, fee the articlesIcHTHVoLoeY 
and Zoology. 

Blowing of Fish, is a practice limilar to that of 
blowing flclh, poultry, and pigs, and adopted for the 
fame deceitful purpofes. The method of blowing filh, 
efpecially cod and whitings, is by placing the end of a 
quill or tobacco-pipe at the vent, and pricking a hole 
with a pin under the fin which is next the gill; there¬ 
by making the filh appear to the eye large and full, 
which when drelfed will be flabby, and little elfe than 
Ikin and bones. But this impofition may be difcover- 
ed by placing the finger and thumb on each fide of the 
vent, and fqucezing it hard ; the wind may be per¬ 
ceived to go out, the Ikin will fall in, and the fiih ap¬ 
pear lank, and of little value. 

Breeding of Fishes may be turned to great advan¬ 
tage ; for, bdides furniftiing the table, obliging one’s 
friends, and railing money, the land will be thereby 
greatly improved, (o as to yield more this way than by 
any other employment whatever. S ec Fish-P ond, in¬ 
fra ; and Breeding of Fish. 

Caf ration of Fish, is a method firft praftifed by Mr 
Tull,, in order to prevent the exceflive increafe of fiih 
in fome of his ponds, where the numbers did not per¬ 
mit any of them to grow to an advantageous fize. But 
he afterwards found, that the caftrated fiih grew much 
larger than their ufoal fize, were more fat, and always 
in feafon. This operation may be performed both on 
male and female fiih ; and the molt eligible time for 
it is when the ovaries of the female have their ova in 

them, and when the veflels of the male, analogous to 
thefe, have their feminal matter in them ; becaufe, at 
this time, thefe veflels are more eafily diflinguifhed 
from the ureters, which convey the urine from the 
kidneys into the bladder, and are fituated hear the fe- 
jninal veflels on each fide of the fpine; which, without 
fufficient attention, may be iniftaken for the ovaries, 
efpecially when thefe laft are empty. The time leaft 
proper for this operation, is juft after they have fpawn- 
ed, becaufe the fiih are then too weak and languid to 
bear, with fuccefs, fo fevere an operation ; however, 
with fkill and care, it may be performed almoft at any 
time. When a fiih is to be caftrated, it muft be held in 
a wet cloth, with his belly upwards; then with a (harp 
penknife, having its point bent backwards, the opera¬ 
tor cuts through the integuments of the rim of the bel¬ 
ly, taking care not to wound any of the inteftines. As 
foon as a fmall aperture is made, he carefully inferts a 
hooked pen-knife, and with this dilates the aperture 
from between the two fore-fins almoft to the anus. He 

then, with two fmall blunt filver-hooks, five or fix 
inches long, and of this form P, by the help of an af- 
fillant, holds open the belly of the $(h ; and, with a 
fpoon or fpatula, removes carefully the inteftines from 
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one fide. When thefe are removed, yoi* fee the ure¬ 
ter, a fmall veflel, nearly in the direction of the fpine, 
and alfo the ovary, a larger veflel, lying before it, 
nearer the integuments of the belly. This laft veflel 
is taken up with a hook of the fame kind with.thofe 
before mentioned, and, after detaching it front the fide 
far enough for the purpofe, divide tranfverfely with a 
pair of (harp fciffars, care being taken that the intef- 
tines are not wounded or injured. After one of the 
ovaries has been divided, the operator proceeds to di¬ 
vide the other in the fame manner ; and then the di¬ 
vided integuments of the belly are fewed with filk, 
the ditches being inlerted at a fmall diftancefrom one 
another. Mr Tull cbferves further, that the (pawning 
time is very various; that trouts are full about Chrift- 
mas ; perch in February ; pikes in March, and carp and 
tench in May ; and that allowance mult be made for 
climate and (filiation, with regard to the fpawning of 
fiih. When the fi(h are caftrated, they are put into 
the water where they are intended to continue ; and 
they take their chance in common with other fi(h, as 
though they were not caftrated. With tolerable care, 
few die of the operation. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlviii. Part 
2. art. 106. 

Although we could not properly avoid inferring the 
above detail, it is prefumed that few will be pleafed 
with the invention. The operation is peculiarly cruel, 
and the purpofe of it only a deteftable piece of Apician 
refinement. 

Feeding of Fishes. When they are fed in large pools 
or ponds, either malt boiled, or fre(h grains, is the bell 
food ; thus carps may be raifed and fed like capons, 
and tenches will feed as well. The care of feeding 
them is bell committed to a gardener or the butler, 
who (hould be always at hand. When fed in a ftew, 
any fort of grain boiled, efpecially peas, and malt coarfe- 
ly ground, are proper food ; alfo the grains after brew¬ 
ing, while frelh and fweet ; but one bulhel of malt not 
brewed, will go as far as two of grains. 

Stealing of Fish, by perfons armed and difguifed, is 
felony without benefit of clergy by 9 Geo. I. cap. 22.. 

See Black all. And by 5 Geo, HI. cap. 14. the pe¬ 
nalty of tranfportation for feven years is inflicted on 
perfons Healing or taking fiih in any water, within a. 
park, paddock, orchard, or yard ; and on the receivers, 
aiders, and abettors ; and a forfeiture of five pounds to 
the owner of the filhery is made payable by perlons 
taking or deftroying (or attempting io to do) any fiih. 
in any river or other water within any inclofed ground, 
being private property. 

Preftrving of Fish for Cabinets. Linnaeus’s method Aman 
is, to expofe them to the air ; and when they acquire tom. 
fucb a degree of putrefaction that the Ikin lofes its co- 
hefion to the body of the fiih, it may be (lid off almoft 
like a glove : the two fides of this Ikin may then be 
dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the fides 
may be filled with plafter of Paris,, to give the lob- 
jeCt a due plumpnefs. 

A fiih may be prepared, after it has acquired this 
degree of putrefaction, by making a longitudinal inci- 
fion on the belly, and carefully difleCting the flefliy 
parts from the Ikin, which are but (lightly attached to> 
it in confequence of the putrefcency. The Ikin is then 
to be filled with cotton and the antifeptic powder 

as 
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Filh. as direfted for birds; and, laftly, to be fev/ed up 
v —v ■' where the incilion was made. See Methods ofPrefer- 
ving Birds. 

Go/d-FiSH. See Cyprinus. 

,1Gilding on Fish. In the pofthumous papers of Mr 
Hooke, a method is defcribed of gilding live craw-filh, 
carps, &c. without injuring the fi(h. The cement for this 
purpofe is prepared, by putting fome burgundy-pitch 
into a new earthen pot, and warming the veil'd till it 
redeyes fo much of the pitch as will flick round it; 
then ftrewing fome finely-powdered amber over the 
pitch when growing cold, addding a mixture of three 
pounds of linfeed oil and one of oil of turpentine, co¬ 
vering the veffel, and boiling them for an hour over a 
gentle fire, and grinding the mixture, as it is wanted, 
with fo much pumice-ftone in fine powder as will re¬ 
duce it to the confiftcnce of paint. The filh being 
wiped dry, the mixture is fpread upon it; and thegold- 
Jeaf being then laid on, and gently prefied down, the 
filh may be immediately put into water again, without 
any danger of the gold coming off, for the matter 
quickly grows firm in water. 

Fish, in a Ihip, a plank or piece of timber faftened to 
a iliip’s malt or yard, to ftrengthen it; which is done 
by nailing it on with iron fpikes, and winding ropes hard 
about them. 

Ftshes, in heraldry; are the emblems of filence and 
watchfulnefs ; and are borne either upright, imbowed, 
extended, endorfed refpedtingeachother, furmounting 
■one another, fretted, See. 

In blazoning fillies, thofe borne feeding, Ihould be 
•termed devouring ; all fifties borne upright and having 
fins, ihould be blazoned hauriant ; and thofe borne 
tranfverfe the efeutebeon, mull be termed naiant. 

FisH-Ponds, thofe made for the breeding or feed¬ 
ing of fifli. 

Filh ponds are no fmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other ufe. 
In making of a pond, its head Ihould be at the loweft 
part of the ground, that the trench of the flood-gate or 
lluice, having a good fall, may not be too long in emp¬ 
tying. The bell way of making the head fecure, is to 
drive in two three rows of flakes above fix feet long, 
at about four feet diftance from each other, the whole 
length of the pond-head, whereof the firft row Ihould 
be rammed at leaft about four feet deep. If the bot¬ 
tom is falfe, the foundation may be laid with quick¬ 
lime ; which flaking, will make it as hard as a ftone. 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of earth dug out 
•of the pond among the piles and flrakes, and when 
-thefe are well covered ; drive in others as they fee oc¬ 
cafion, ramming in the earth as before, till the pond- 
head be of the height defigned. 

The dam Ihould be made Hoping on each fide, lea- 
wing a wafte to carry off the over-abundance of water 
in times of floods or rains ; and as to the depth of the 
•pond, the deepeft part need not exceed fix feet, riling 
gradually in Ihoals towards the fides, for the filh to fun 
themfdvcs, and lay their fpawn. Gravelly and fantJy 
bottoms, efpecially the latter, are bell for breeding; 
and a fat foil with a white fat water, on the walhing-s 
of hills, commons, ftreets, finks, &c- is beft for fat¬ 
tening all forts of filh. For ftoring a pond, carp is to 
be preferred for hs goodefs, quick growth, and great 
increafe, -as breeding five or fix times a-year. A pond 


of an acre, if it be a feeding and not breeding one, fccr. 

will every year feed 200 carps of three years old, 300 v — 

of two years old, and 400 of a year old. Carps de¬ 
light in ponds, that have marie or clay bottoms, whh 
plenty of weeds and grafs, where on they feed in the 
hot months. 

Ponds Ihould be drained every three or four years, 
and the filh forted. In breeding ores, the fmallcr ones 
are to be taken out, to A ore other ponds with, lea¬ 
ving a good flock of females, at leaft eight or nine 
years old, as they never breed before that age. In 
feeding ponds, it is beft to keep them pretty near of a 
fize. See Breed/kg of Fifh. 

FISHER (John), bilhop of Rochefter, was born 
at Beverly in Yorkflrire, in the year 1439, and educa¬ 
ted in the collegiate church of that place. In 1484, 
he removed to Mkhael-houfe in Cambridge, of which 
college he was elefted mafter in the year 1495. Ha¬ 
ving applied himfelf to the fludy of divinity, he took 
orders ; and, becoming eminent as a divine, attracted 
the notice of Margaret countefs of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII. who made him her chaplain and con- 
felfor. In 1501, be took the degree of doftor of di¬ 
vinity, and the fame year was eledted chancellor of the 
univerfity. In the year following, he was appointed 
Lady Margaret’s firft divinity-profeflor; and, in 1504 
confecrated bilhop of Rochefter ; which fmall bilhopric 
he would never refign, though he was offered both Ely 
and Lincoln. It is generally allowed, that the foun¬ 
dation of the two colleges of Chrift-church and St 
John’s in Cambrige, was entirely owing to bilhop 
Filher’s perfuafions, and influence with the countefs of 
Richmond : he not only formed the defign, but fuper- 
intended the execution. On the promulgation of Mar¬ 
tin Luther’s doftrine, our bilhop was the firft to enter 
the lifts againft him. On this occafion he exerted all 
his influence, and is generally fuppofed to have written 
the famous book by which Henry. VII. obtained the 
title of Defender of the Faith. Hitherto he continued 
in favour with the king; but in 1J27, oppofing his di¬ 
vorce, and denying his fupremacy, the implacable 
Harry determined, and, finally effe&ed, his deftrudtion. 

In IJ34, the parliament found him guilty of mifpri- 
fion of treafon, for concealing certain prophetic fpeech- 
es of a fanatical impoftor, called the Holy Maid of 
Kent, relative to the king's death ; and condemned him 
with five others, in lofs of goods, and imprifonmeni 
during his majefty’s pleafure ; but he was releafed on 
paying 300 l. for the king’s ufc„ 

King Henry being now married to Anne Boleyn, 
his obfequtotas parliament took an oath of allegiance 
proper for the occafion. This oath the bilhop of Ro¬ 
chefter fteadily refnfed ; alledging that his conlcience 
could not be convinced that the king’s firft marriage 
was againft the law of God. For refuting this oath of 
•fuccefiion, he was attainted by the,parliament of 1534 ; 
and committed to the Tower, where he was cruelly 
treated, and where he would probablyiave died a na¬ 
tural death, had not the pope created him a cardinal. 

The king, now pofitively determined-on his deftrnc- 
tion, -fen-: Rich the folicitor-general, under a pre- 
tenfe of confulting the bilhop on a cafe of confidence, 
but really with a defign to draw him into a converfa- 
tion concerning the fupremacy. The boneft old bi- 
(hip (poke his mind without flilpicion or referve, and 
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Filhery. an indictment and conviction of high treafon was the 
v ' confequence. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 
22(1 of June U3J, in the 77th year of his age. Thus 
diet! this good old prelate ; who, notwithftanding his 
inflexible enmity to the reformation, was undoubtedly 
a learned, pious, and honeft man. He wrote feveral 
treatifes againfl Luther, and other works, which were 
printed atWurtzburg, in 1597, in one volume folio. 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fifh. 
are caught. 

The principal filheries for falmon, herring, mackrel 
pilchards, &c. are along the coafts of Scotland, Eng¬ 
land, and Ireland ; for cod on the banks of Newfound¬ 
land j for whales, about Greenland : and for pearls in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

Free Fishery, in law, or an exclufive right of fifli- 
ing in a public river, is a royal franchife ; and is con- 
fidered as fuch in all countries where the feodal po¬ 
lity has prevailed : though the making fuch grants, and 
by that means appropriating, what it feems unnatural to 
reftrain the ufe of running water, was prohibited for 
the future by king John’s Great Charter ; and the ri¬ 
vers that were fenced in his time were directed to be 
laid open, as well as the forefts to be disforefted. This 
opening was extended by the fecond and third charters 
of Henry III. to thofe alfo that were fenced under Ri¬ 
chard I. ; fo that a franchife of free fifltery ought now 
Bind Com - to as ac leaf! as the reign of Henry II. This 
mntm ' differs from a feveral of ptfeary, becaufe he that has a 
feveralfifhery mnft alio be the owner of the foil, which 
in a free filhery is not requifite. It differs alfo from 
a common fifhery, in that the free filhery is an exclu¬ 
five right, the common fifhery is notfo : and therefore, 
in a free fifhery a man has a property in the filh before 
they are caught ; in a common pifeary, not till after¬ 
wards. Some indeed have confidered a free fifhery not 
as a royal franchife ; but merely as a private grant of a 
liberty to filh in the feveral fifhery of the granter. But 
the confidering fuch right as originally a flower of the 
prerogative, till reftrained by Magna Charta, and de¬ 
rived by royal grant (previous to the reign of Ri¬ 
chard I.) to fuch as now claim it by prefeription, may 
remove forne difiiulties in refpeCt to this matter with 
which our law- books are embarrafled. 

Fishery, denotes alfo the commerce of fifh, more 
particularly the catching them for fale. 

<< Were we to-enter into a very minute and particular 
conflderation of fifheries, as at prefent eftablifhed in 
Britain, this article would fwell beyond its proper 
bounds ; becaufe, to do jnftice to a fubjeCt of fuch 
concernment to the Britiflt nation requires a very am¬ 
ple and diftinCt difeuflion. We fhall, however, ob¬ 
serve that iince the Divine Providence hath fo emi¬ 
nently ftored the coafts of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the moft valuable filli; and fince fifheries, if fuc- 
cefsftil, become permanent nurferies for breeding ex¬ 
pert feamen ; it is not only a duty we owe to the fu- 
preme Being, not to defpife the wonderful plenty he 
hath afforded us, by negle&ing to extend this branch 
of commerce to the utmoft ; but it is a duty we owe 
to our country, for its natural fecurity, which de¬ 
pends upon the ftrength of our royal navy. No nation 
can have a navy where there is not a fund of bufinefs 
to breed and employ feamen without any expence to 
the public; and no trade is fo well calculated for 


training up thefe ufeful members of fociety as fifhc- Fifhery. 

ries. --v ■ - * 

The fituationof theBritifh coafts is the moft advan¬ 
tageous in the world for catching fifh : the Scotdfh 
iflands, particularly thofe to the north and weft, lie 
moft commodious for carrying on the fifhing trade to 
perfection: for no country in Europe cau pretend to 
come up to Scotland in the abundance of the fineft: 
fifh, with which its various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, 
and coafts are replenifhed. Of thefe advantages the 
Scots feem indeed to have been abundantly lenfible ; 
and their traffic in herrings, the moft valuable of all the 
fifheries, is noticed in hiftory fo early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury*. The frequent laws which were enaCted in the 
reigns of James III. IV. and V. difeover a Heady de- ; f ,rt ' 4- 
termined zeal for the benefit of the native fubjeCts, 
and the foil reftoration of the fifheries, which the 
Dutch had latterly found means to engrofs, and do 
honour to the memory of thofe patriots whom modern 
times affeCt to call barbarians. 

“ The expedition of James V. to the Hebrides and 
weftern part of the Highlands, and his affiduity in 
exploring and founding the harbours, difeovered a fix¬ 
ed refolution in that aCtive prince, to civilize the in¬ 
habitants, to promote the valuable fifheries at their 
doors, and to introduce general induftry. His death, 
at an early period, tfnd the fubi'equent religious and 
civil commotions in the kingdom, fruftrated thofe 
wife deflgns, and the weftern filheries remained in their 
original ftate of negledl. At length, 1602, Janies VI. 
refumed the national purpofes which had been thus' 
chalked out by his grandfather. “ Three towns, 

(fays Dr Robertfon) which might ferve as a retreat 
for the induftrious, and a nurfery for arts and com¬ 
merce, were appointed to be built in different parts of 
the Highlands ; one in Cantire, another in Lochaber, 
and a third in the ifle of Lewis ; and in order to draw 
the inhabitants thither, all the privileges of the royal 
boroughs were to be conferred upon them. Finding it, 
however, to be no eafy matter to infpire the inhabi¬ 
tants of thofe countries with the love of induftry, a 
refolutiou was taken to plant among them colonies of 
people from the more induftrious countries. The firfl: 
experiment was made in the ifle of Lewis ; and as it 
was advantageoufly fltuated for the fifhing trade (a 
fource from which Scotland ought naturally to derive 
great wealth), the colony tranfported thither was drawn 
out by Fife, the inhabitants of which were well /killed 
in that branch of commerce. But before they had 
remained there long enough to manifeft the good ef¬ 
fects of this inftitution, the iflanders, enraged at fee¬ 
ing their country occupied by thefe intruders, took 
arms, and furprifing them in the night-time, murdered 
fome of them, and compelled the reft to abandon the 
fettlement. The king’s attention being foon turned 
to other objeCts, particularly to his fucceffion to the 
Englifh crown, we hear no more of this ialutary pro- 

“ The Scotdfh fiflieries were, however, refumed by 
Charles I. who “ ordained an aflbeiation of the three 
kingdoms, for a general fifhing within the haill feas 
and coafts of bis majefty’s faid kingdoms ; and for 
the government of the faid aflbeiation, ordained, that 
there fhould be a ftanding committee chofen and no¬ 
minated by his majefty and his fucceflbrs from time 

to 
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Rfliery. to time,” &c. &c. Several perfons of diftindtton em- 

“—w-- barked in the delign, which the king honoured with 

his patronage, and encouraged by his bounty. He 
alfo ordered lent to be more ftridtly obferved ; pro¬ 
hibited the importation of fifh taken by foreigners ; 
and agreed to purchafe from the company his naval 
fiores and the tilh for his fleets. Thus the fchemeol 
ellablilhing a filheryin the Hebrides began to aifume 
a favourable afpedt ; but all the hopes of the adventu¬ 
rers were fruftrated by the breaking out of the civil 
wars, and the very tragical death of their benefadtor. 

“ In 1661, Charles II. duke of York, lord Claren¬ 
don, and other perfons of rank or fortune, refurned the 
bufinefs of the filheries with greater vigour than any 
of their predeceflurs. For this purpofe the moil falutary 
laws were enadted by the parliaments of England and 
Scotland ; in virtue of which, all materials ufed in, or 
depending upon, the fiiheries, were exempted from all 
duties, excifes, or imports whatever. In England, the 
company were authorifed -to fet up a lottery, and to 
have a voluntary collection in all parifli churches ; bou- 
fes of entertainment, as taverns, inns, aie-houfes, were 
to take one or more barrels or herrings, at the ftated 
price of 30 s. per barrel ; alfo 2 s. 6 d. per barrel was to 
be paid to the ftockof this company on all imported filh 
taken by foreigners. Some Dutch families were alfo in¬ 
vited or permitted, to fettle at Stornaway : the herrings 
cured by the royal Englilh company gave general fa- 
tisfadtion, and, as mentioned above, brought a high 
price for chofe days. Every circumrtance attending this 
new eftablilhment feemed to be the refult of a judici¬ 
ous plan and thorough knowledge of the bufinefs, when 
the neceflities of the king obliged him to withdraw 
his fubfcription or bon my ; which gave fuch umbrage 
to the parties concerned, that they foon after diifolved. 

“ In 1677, a new royal company was ertabiilhed in 
England, at the head of which was the duke of York, 
the earl of Derby, &c. Befides all the privileges which 
former companies had enjoyed, the king granted this 
new company a perpetuity, with power to purchafe 
lands ; and alfo L. 20 to be paid them annually, out 
• of the curtoras of the port of London, for every dog¬ 
ger or bufs they lhonld build and fend oat for feven 
years to come. Aftock of L. 10,980 was immediate¬ 
ly advanced, and afterwards L. 1600 more. This 
finall capital was foon exhaufted in purchafing and fit- 
ing out bufles, with other incidental expences. The 
company made, however, a fuccefsful beginning ; and 
one of their bufles or doggers actually took and 
brought home 32,000 cod-filh; other velfels had alfo 
a favourable fi(hery. Such favourable beginnings might 
have excited frelh fubfcriptions, when an unforefeen 
event ruined the whole, defign beyond the poflibility 
of recovery. Moil of the bufles had been built in Hol¬ 
land, and manued with Dutchmen ; on which pretence 
the French, who were then at war with Holland, feized 
fix out of feven veflels, with their cargoes and filhing- 
tackle ; and the company being now in debt, fold, in 
1680, the remaining [lores, &c. A number of gen¬ 
tlemen and merchants raifed a new fubfcription of 
L. 60.000, under the privileges and immunities of the 
former charter. This attempt alfo came to nothing, 
owing to the death of the king, and the troubles of 
the fiibfequcnt reign. 

“ Soon after the revolution this bufinefs was again re- 


fumed, and upon amoreextenfive fcale ; the propofed Filh ery. 
capital being 300,0001. of which 100,0001. was to' v 
have been raifed by the furviving patentees or their 
fuccdfors, and 200,000 1 . by new fubferibers. Copies 
of the letters patent, the conllitution of the company, 
and terms of fubfcription, were lodged at fundry pla¬ 
ces in London and Weftminfter, for the perufal of the 
public, while the fubfcription was filling. It is pro¬ 
bable, that king William’s partiality to the Dutch 
fiiheries, the fucceeding war, or both of thefe circum- 
flances, frurtrated this new attempt ; of which we have 
no further account in the annals of that reign or lince. 

“ The Scottilh parliament had alfo, during the three 
laft reigns, pafled fundry adts for eredting companies 
and promoting the fiiheries ; but the intertine commo¬ 
tions of that country, and the great exertions which 
were made for the Darien ertablilhment, enfeebled all 
other attempts, whether collectively or by individuals, 
within that kingdom. 

“ In 1749, h* s late majerty having, at the opening 
of the parliament, warmly recommended the improve¬ 
ment of the fiiheries, the hottfe of commons appointed 
a committee to inquire into the rtate of the herring 
and white fiiheries, and to confider of the molt pro¬ 
bable means of extending the fame. All ranks of 
men were elevated with an idea of the boundlefs riches 
that would flow into the kingdom from this fource. A 
fubfcription of 500,000 1. was immediately filled inthe 
city, by a body of men who were incorporated for 21 
years by the name of The Society oj the Free Britijh 
Fijhery. Every encouragement was held out by go¬ 
vernment, both to the fociety and to individuals, who 
might embark in this national bufinefs. A bounty of 
36 s. per ton was to be paid annually out of the cuftoms, 
for 14 years, to the owners ofall decked veflels or 
bufles, from 20 to 80 tons burden, which Ihould be 
built after the commencement of the adt, for the ufe 
of, and fitted out and employed in, the faid fiiheries, 
whether by the fociety or any other perfons. At the 
fame time numerous pamphlets and newTpaper-eflays 
came forth ; all pretending to elucidate the fubjedt, 
and to convince the public with what facility the her¬ 
ring fiiheries might be transferred from Dutch to Bri- 
tilh hands. This proved, however, a more arduous 
talk than had been forefeen by fuperficial fpeculators. 

The Dutch were frugal in their expenditures and li¬ 
ving; perfedt mailer'of the arts of filhing and curing, 
which they had carried to the greatert height aud per¬ 
fection. They were in full pofleflion of the European 
markets; and their filh, whether deferving or other- 
wife, had the reputation of fuperier qualities to all 
others taken in Britilh feas. With fuch advantages, the 
Dutch not only maintained their ground again!! this 
formidable company, but had alfo the pleafure of fee¬ 
ing the capital gradually finking, without having pro¬ 
cured an adequate return to the adventurers ; noiwith- 
flanding various aids and efforts of government from 
time to time in their favour, particularly in 1757, when 
an advance of 20 s .per ton was added to the bounty. 

“In 1786 the public attention was again called to the 
rtate of the Btitilh fiiheries, by the fuggertions of Mr 
Deftemperintliehoufeof commons,and by different pub¬ 
lications that appeared upon the fubjedt: in confequence 
of which, the minifter fuffered a committee to be named, 
to inquire into this great fource of national wealth. To 

that 
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FHhcrjr. that committee it appeared, that the bed way of impro- 

-- v - ' vingthefilherieswas to encouragetheinhabitants living 

neared to the fe it of them to become filhers : And it be¬ 
ing found that the north-weftem coaft of the kingdom, 
though abounding with filh and with fine harbours, 
was utterly deftituie of towns, and a£t was pafied for 
incorporating certain pcrfons therein named, by the 
ilyle of il The Britijh Society for extending of thefilbe- 
ries and improving the fea-coafts of this kingdom ;” 
and to enable them to fubfcribe a joint flock, and there¬ 
with to purchafe lands, and built thereon free towns, 
villages, and fifhing ftations in the Highlands and 
iflands in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
and for other purpofes. Thelfleof Mull, Loch-Broom, 
the Iflc ofSkyaud of Cannay, have already been pitch¬ 
ed upon as proper fituations for forne of thefe towns. 
The progrefs of fuch an undertaking from its nature 
mult be flow, but dill flower when carried on with a 
limited capital arifing from the fubferiptions of a few 
public-fpirited individuals. But it is not to be doubt¬ 
ed but that it will ultimately tend to the increafe of 
the fifheries, and to the improvement of the Highland 
fart of that kingdom. Its tendency is alfo to leflen 
the emigration ofa ,brave and induftrious race of inha¬ 
bitants., many of whom have already removed with 
their.families to America.” 

x. Anchovy-F ishery. The anfhovy is caught in the 
■months of May, June, and July, on the coafts of Cata¬ 
lonia, Provenc?, &c. at which feafon it conflantly re¬ 
fairs up the ftraits of Gibraltar, intothe Mediterranean. 
Collins lays they are alfo found in plenty on the weft- 
,ern coafts ofEngland and Wales. 

The fifhing for them is chiefly in the night-time j 
when a light being put on the ftern of their little filh- 
ing-veflels, the anchovies flock round, and are caught 
in the nets. But then it is aliened to have been found 
.by experience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, are 
neither fo good, fo firm, nor fo proper for keeping, as 
thofe which are taken without fire. 

When thefifhery is over, they cut off the heads, 
mke out their gall and guts, and then lay them in bar¬ 
rels, and fait them. The common way of eating an- 
.chovies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they 
are firft boned, and the tails, fins, &c. flipped off.— 
Being put on the fire, they diffolve almoft in any li¬ 
quor. Or they are made into fauce by mincing them 
with pepper, &c. Some alfo pickle anchovies in fmall 
delft or earth era pots, made on purpofe, of two or 
.three pound weight, more or lefs, which they cover 
with plafter to keep them the better. Anchovies 
.fhould.be chofen fmall, frefli pickled, white ontheout- 
.fide and red within. They muft have a round back ; 
for thofe which are flat or large are often nothing 
but fardines. Befide thefe qualities, the pickle, on 
• opening the pots or barrels, muft be of a good tafte, 
...and not have loft its flavour. 

2. Cod Fishery. There are two kinds of cod-fifli; 
.the one green or white cod, and the other dried or cu¬ 
red cod ; though it is all the fame filh*, differently pre- 
^SetGadus. pared; the former being fometimes faked and barrel¬ 
led, then taken outforufe; and the latter, having lain 
fome competent time in fait, dried in the fun or fmoke. 
We fliall therefore fpeak of each of thefe apart ; and 
firft; of the 

Green. The chief filheries for green eod are in 


the bay of Canada, on the great bank of Newfound- Filhery. 

land, and on the ifle of St Peter, and the iflc of '--— 

Sable ; to which places veflels refort from divers parts 
both of Europe and America. They are from 
ioo to i yo tons burden, and will catch between 30,000 
and 40,000 cod each. The mod eflential part of the 
filhery is, to have a mailer who knows how to cut up 
the cod, one who is fkilled to take off the head pro¬ 
perly, and above all a good falter, on which the pre- 
fervittg of them, and confequently the fuccefs of the 
voyage, depends. The belt feafon is from the begin¬ 
ning of February to the end of April : the filh, which 
in the winter retire to the deepeft water, coming then 
on the banks, and fattening extremely. What is 
caught from March to June keeps well ; but thofe ta¬ 
ken in July, Auguft, and September, when it is warm 
on the banks, are apt to fpoil foon. Every fifher takes 
but one at a time : the moll expert will take from 350 
to 400 in a day ; but that is the molt, the weight of 
the filh and the great coldnefs on the bank fatiguing 
very much. As foon as the cod are caught, the head 
is taken off; they are opened, gutted, and falted ; and 
the falter flows them in the bottom of the hold, head 
to tail, in beds a fathom or two fquare ; laying layers 
of fait and filh alternately, but never mixing filh caught 
on different days. When they have lain thus three 
or four days to drain of the water, they arc replaced 
in another part of fhip, and falted again j where 
they remain till the veffelis loaded. Sometimes they 
are cut in thick pieces, and put in barrels for the con- 
veniency of carriage. 

Dry. The principal filhery for this article, is 
from Cape Role to the Bay des Exports, along the 
coaft of Placentia, in which compafs there are divers 
commodious ports for the filh to be dried in. Thefe, 
though of the fame kind with the frelh cod, are 
much fmaller, and therefore fitted to keep, as the fait 
penetrates more eafily into them. The filhery of both 
is much alike; only this latter is moll expensive, as it 
takes up more time, and employs more hands, and yet 
fcarce half fo much fait is fpent in this as in the other. 

The bait is herrings, of which great quantities are 
taken on the coft of Placentia. When feveral veflels 
meet and intend tofilh in ihefame port, he whofe Iha - 
lop firft touches ground, becomes infilled to the qua¬ 
lity and privileges of admiral: he has the choice of his 
llation, and the refufal of all the wood on the coaft; at 
his arrival. As. faft as the mailers arrive, they unrig 
all their veflels, leaving nothing but the Ihrouds to fu- 
flain the mail ; and in the mean time the mates pro¬ 
vide a tent on Ihore, covered with branches of trees, 
and fails over them, with a fcaflold of great trunks of 
pines, 12, 1 5, 16, and often 20 feet high, commonly 
from 40 to 60 feet long, and about one-third as much 
in breadth. While the fcaflold is preparing, the crew 
are a-fiihing; and as faft as they catch, they bring their 
filh alhore, and open and fait them upon moveable 
benches; but the main falling is performed on the 
fcaflold. When the filh have taken fait, they walh and 
hang them to drain on rails ; when drained, they are 
laid on kinds of ftages, which are final] pieces of wood 
laid acrofs, and covered with branches of trees, having 
the leaves ftripped off for the paffage of tAe air. On 
thefe ftages, there are difpofed, a filh thick, headagainll 
tail, with the back uppermoft, and.are turned carefully 
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Filhery. four times every 24 hoars. When they begin to dry, 
' v ~ ’ they are laid in heaps 10 or 12 thick, in order to re¬ 
tain their warmth ; and every day the heaps are en¬ 
larged, till they become double their firft bulk; then 
two heaps arc joined together, which they turn every 
day as before: laftly, they are falted again, beginning 
with thofe firft falted; and being laid in huge piles, 
they remain in that fituation till they are carried on 
board the Ihips, where they are laid on the branches of 
trees difpofed for that purpofe, upon the ballad, and 
round the Ihip, with mats to prevent their contracting 
any moifture. 

There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, 
viz . the zounds, the tongues, the roes, and the oil ex- 
traded from the liver. The firft is falted at the filhery, 
together with the fifh, and put in barrels from 600 to 
700 pound. The tongues are done in like manner, and 
brought in barrels from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes 
are alfo falted in barrels, and ferve to caft into the fea 
to draw filh together, and particularly pilchards. The 
oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 520 pounds, and is 
ufed in dreffing leather. In Scotland, they catch a 
frnall kind of cod on the coafts of Buchan, and all along 
the Murray frith on both fides ; as alfo in the frith of 
Forth, Clyde, &c. which is much efteemed. They 
fait and dry them in the fun upon rocks, and fometimes 
in the chimney. 

3 . Coral-FisHERr. See Coral. 

4. Herring- Fishery. Thegreat flattens for this filhery 
are off the Shetland and Weftern Illes, and off the coaft 

* See the of Norfolk, in which the Dutch alfo fhare*. There 
article Clu- are two feafons for Hiking herring: the firft from June 
t ea ' to the end of Auguft; and thefeeond in Autumn, when 
the fogs become very favourable for this kind of filh- 
ing. The Dutch begin their herring-filhing on the 
24th of June, and employ a vaft number of veffels 
therein; called buffes, being between 45 and 60 tons bur¬ 
den each, and carrying three or four frnall cannon. 
They never ftir out of port without a convoy, unlefs 
there be enough together to make about 18 or 20 can¬ 
non among them, in which cafe they arc allowed to go 
in-company. Before they go out, they make,a verbal 
agreement, which has the fame force as if it were in 
writing. The regulations of the admiralty of Holland 
are partly followed by the French and other nations, 
and partly improved and augmented with new ones-; 
as,, that no fiftierlhall caft his net within 100 fathoms 
of another boat: that while the nets are caft, a light 
fhall be kept on the hind-part of the vcffel, that when 
a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off fifhiug, 
the light lhallbecaftinto the fea : that when.the greater 
part of a fleet leaves off filhing, and calls anchor, the 
reft fhall do the fame, &c. 

fHiJt. of Mr Anderfon f gives to the Scots a knowledge of 
Commerce, great antiquity in the herring-filhery. He fays that the 
Netherlanders reforted to rhefe coafts as early as A. D. 
836, to purchafe falted filh of the natives; but, impo- 
fingon the (Grangers, they learned the art, and took up 
the trade, in after-times of fuch immenfe emolument 
to the Dutch. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s obfervations on that head, ex- 
trafted from the fame author, are extremely worthy 
the attention of the curious, and txche refkftions on 
the vaft ftrength refulting from the wifdomof well, 
applied induftry. 


In 1603, he remarks the Dutch fold to different Filhery. 

nations, as many herrings as amounted to L. 1,759,000- 

Sterling. In the year 1615, they at once fent out 
2000 buffes, and employed in them 37,000 fiiher- 
men. In the year 1618, they fent out 3000 Ihips, with 
50,000 men to take the herrings, and 9000 more Ihips 
to tranfport and fell the filh ; which by fea and land 
employed 150,000 men, befides thofe firft mentioned. 

All this wealth was gotten on the Scots coafts ; while 
their attention was taken up in a diftant whale-fifhery. 

The Scottilh monarchs for a long time feemed to di¬ 
rect all their attention to theprefervadon of the falmon 
filhery; probably becaufe their fubjefts were fuch no¬ 
vices in fea-affairs. At length James III. endeavoured 
to ftimulate his great men to thefe patriotic underta¬ 
kings; for by an aft of bis third parliament, he com¬ 
pelled “ certain lords fpirirua] and temporal, and bur¬ 
rows, to make Ihips, buffes, and boats, with nets, and 
other pertinents for filhing. That the fame Ihould be 
made in each burgh; in number according to the fub- 
ftance of each burgh, and the leaft of them to be 
of twenty tons: and that all idle men be compelled by 
the Iheriffs in the country to go on board the fame.” 

Numerous indeed have been the attempts made at dif¬ 
ferent periods to fecure this rreafure to themfelves, but 
without fuccefs. I11 the late reign, a very ftrong effort was 
made, and bounties allowed for the encouragement of 
Britilhadventurers : chefirftwasof3os./’erton toevery - 
bufs of 70 tons and upwards. This bounty was after- - 
wards raifed to 50 s. per ton, to be paid to fuch adven¬ 
turers as were ii.titled to it by claiming it at the places ■ 
of rendezvous. The buffes are from 20 to 90 tons bur- 
den, but the beftfize is 8o.- A vefiel of 8010ns ought 
to take ten lafts, or 120.barrels of herrings, to clear 
expences, the price of the filh to be admitted to be a 
guinea a barrel. A Ihip of this fize ought to have 18 
men, and three boats : one of 20 tons Ihould have fix 
men ; and every five tons above, require an additional 
hand. To every ton are 280 yards of nets; fo a vefiel 
of 80 tons carries 20,000 fquare yards : each net is 
12 yards long, and 10 deep ; and every boat takes out 
from 20 to 30 nets, and puts them together, fo as to 
form a long train.; they are funk at each end of the 
train by a Hone, which weighs it down to the whole 
extent: the top is fupported by buoys, made of Iheep- 
Ikin, with a hollow ftick at the mouth, fallened tight; 
through this the Ikin is blown up, and then flopped 
with a peg, to prevent the efcape of the air. Some¬ 
times thefe buoys are placed at the top of the nets; at 
other times the nets are luffered to fink deeper, by the 
lengthening the cords fattened to them, every cord be¬ 
ing for that purpofe xo or 12 fathoms long. But the 
beft.filheries are generally in more lhallow water. 

Of the Scotsfifhery in the Weftern Illes, the follow¬ 
ing account is given by Mr Pennant*. “ The filhing is '•Voyage to 
always performed in the night, unlefs by accident. The tbeHebrides. 
buffes remain,at.mchor, and fend out their boats a little 
before fun-fet; which continue out, in winter and fum- 
roer, till day-light; often taking up and emptying their 
nets, which they do 10 or 12 times in a night, in cafe 
of good fnccefs. During winter it is a molt dangerous 
and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the greatnefs and 
frequency of the gales- in thefe feas, and in fuch gales 
are the moft faccefsful captures: but by the Providence 
of Heaven, the filhers are feldom loft ; and,what is won¬ 
derful, 
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Flfhery. derful, few are vifited with illnefs. They go out well 
v ' prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and (kin 
aprons, and a good provifion of beef and fpirits. The 
fame good fortune attends the bulfes, which in the tem- 
peftuous feafon, and in the darkeft nights, are conti¬ 
nually lhifting, in thefe narrow feas, from harbour to 
harbour. Sometimes 10 barrels of herrings are taken 
in a night by the boats of a fingle veffel. It once hap¬ 
pened, in Loch-Slappan, in Skie, that a bufs of 80 
tons might have taken 200 barrels in one night, with 
10,000 fquare yards of net; but the mailer was obliged 
to defilt for want of a fufficient number of hands to 
preferve the capture. The herrings are preferved by 
faking, after the entrails are taken out. This laft is 
an operation performed by the country people, who get 
three-halfpence per barrel for their trouble; and fotne- 
times, even in the winter, can gain fifteen pence a-day. 
This employs both women and children ; but the fair¬ 
ing is only entrnfted to the crew of the bulfes. The 
fifh are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers of 
fait between them. The entrails are not loft, for they 
are boiled into an oil; 8000 filh will yield ten gal¬ 
lons, valued at one Ihilling the gallon. A velfel of 80 
tons takes out 144 barrels of fait; a drawback of 2 s. 
8d. is allowed tor each barrel ufed by the foreign or 
Irifh exportation of the filh; but there is a duty of 
r s. per barrel for the home confumption, and the fame 
for thofe fent to Ireland. The barrels are made of 
oak-ftaves, chiefly fromVirginia, the hoops from feveral 
parts of Britain, and are either of oak, birch, ha¬ 
zel, or willow : the laft from Holland, liable to a du¬ 
ty. The barrels coft about 3 s. each, they hold from 
500 to 800 filh, according to the ftze of the filh; and 
are made to contain 32 gallons. The barrels are in- 
fpefted by proper officers : a cooper examines if they 
are ftatutable and good ; if faulty he deftroys them, 
and obliges the maker to Hand to the lofs. 

« Loch-broom has been celebrated for three or four 
centuries as the refort of herrings. They generally 
appear here in July; thofe that turn into this bay arc 
part of the brigade that detaches itfelf from the weft- 
ern column of that great army which annually deferts 
the vaft depths of the ardtic circle, and come, heaven- 
dire&ed, to the feats of population, offered as a cheap 
food to millions, whom waftefnl luxury or iron-hearted 
avarice hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the 
wonted fupports of the poor. The migration of thefe 
filh from their northern retreat is regular ; their viftts 
to the Weftern ides and coafts, certain ; but their at¬ 
tachment to one particular loch, extremely precari¬ 
ous. All have their turns: that which fwarmed with 
filh one year, is totally deferted the following ; yet 
the next loch to it may be crowded with the fhoals. 
Thefe changes of place give often full employ to 
the bulfes, who are continually fhifting their harbour 
in queftof news refpefting thefe important wanderers. 
They commonly appear there in July; the latter end 
of Auguft they go into deep water, and continue 
there for fome time, without any apparent caufe : 
in November, they return to the thallows, when a new 
flfhery commences, which continues till January; at 
that time the herrings become full of roe, and are ufe- 
lefs as articles of commerce. Some doubt, whether 
thofe herrings that appear in November arc not part 
1 


of a new migration; for they are as fat, and make Fifhery. 

the fame appearance, as thofe tha. compofed the firft. --*- 

The figns of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of 
gulls, who catch up the fifli while they fkim on the 
furface ; and of gannets, who plunge and bring them 
up from confiderable depths. Both thefe birds are 
clofely attended to by the fifhers. Cod-fifh, haddocks, 
and dog-filh, follow the herrings in vaft multitudes; 
thefe voracious filh keep on the outlide of the co¬ 
lumns, and may be a concurrent reafon of driving the 
fhoals into bays and creeks. In ftimmer, they come 
into the bays generally with the warmed weather, 
and with eafy gales. During winter the hard gales 
from north-W'eft are fuppofed to aflift in forcing them 
into fhelter. Eaft winds are very unfavourable to the 
filht-ry.” 

Herrings are cured either white or pickled, or red. 

Of the firft, thofe done by the Dutch are the 
mod efteemed, being diftinguifhed into four forts, ac¬ 
cording to their fizes; and the bell are thofe that are 
far, flefhy, firm, and white, faded the fame day they 
are taken, with good fait, and well barrelled. The 
Britifli cured herrings are little inferior, if not equal, 
to the Dutch ; for in fpite of all their endeavours to 
conceal the fecret, their method of curing, lading, or 
calking the herrings, has been difeovered, and is as 
follows. After they have hauled in their nets, which 
they drag in the Item of their veffel backwards and 
forwards in traverfing the coaft, they throw them upon 
the fhip’s deck, which is cleared of every thing for 
thatpurpofe: the crew is feparated into fundry divi- 
fions, and each divifion has a peculiar talk; one part 
opens and guts the herrings, leaving the melts and 
roes ; another cures and falts them, by lining or rub¬ 
bing their infide with fait; the next packs them, and 
between each row and divifion they fprinkle handfuls 
of fait; laftly, the cooper puts the finifhing hand to 
all, by heading the calks very tight, and flowing them 
in the hold. 

Red herrings muft lie 24 hours in the brine, in 
as much as they are to take all their fait there; and 
when they are taken out, they are fpitted, that is, 
ftrung by the head on little wooden fpits, and then 
hung in a chimney made for that purpofe. After 
which, a fire of brulh-wood, which yields a deal of 
fmoke but no flame, being made under them, they 
remain there till fuffieiently fmoked and dried, and are 
afterwards barrelled up for keeping. 

5. Lobfier*- Fishery. Lobfters are taken along the * See Can- 
Britifh channel, and on the coaft of Norway, whence cer. 

chey are brought to London for fale ; and alfo in the 
frith of Edinburgh, and on the coaft of Northumber¬ 
land. By 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 24. no lobfier is to 
be taken under eight inches in length, from the peak 
of the nofe to the end of the middle fin of the tail; 
and by 9 Geo. II. cap. 32. no lobfters are to be taken 
on the coaft of Scotland from the firft of June to the 
firft of September. 

6. Mackre/-f-FisM:Rr. The mackrel is a fummerfifh f See Sccm- 
of paffage, found in large fhoals, in divers parts of the her. 
ocean, not far north; but efpecially 011 the French 

and Englifh coafts. The fifhing is ufually in the 
months of April, May, and June, and even July, ac¬ 
cording to the place. They enter the Englifh chan¬ 
nel 
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Filhery. 


t See 0- 

frta. 


nel in April, and proceed up to the (traits of Dover 
as the (uminer advances ; fo that by June they are on 
the coafts of Cornwall, Suflex, Normandy, Picardy, 
&c. where the filhery is molt confiderable. They are 
an excellent food frtlh ; and not to be defpifed, when 
well prepared, pickled, and put up in barrels ; a me¬ 
thod of preferved them chiefly ufed in Cornwall. 

The filh is taken two ways ; either with a line or 
netsa the latter is the more confiderable, and is ufually 
performed in the night-time. The rules obferved in 
the filhing for mackrel are much the fame as tliofe al¬ 
ready mentioned in the filhery of herrings. 

There are two ways of pickling them : the firlt is, 
by opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with 
fait, crammed in as hard as poffible with a flick ; 
which done, they range them in flrata or rows, at the 
bottom of the veflel, ftrewing fait between the layers. 
In the fecond way, they put them immediately into 
tubs full of brine, made of frelh water and fait; and 
leave them to fleep, till they have imbibed fait enough 
to make them keep ; after which, they are taken 
out, and barrelled up, taking care to prefs them clofe 
down. 

Mackrel are not cured or exported as merchandize 
from Britain, except a few by the Yarmouth and Leo- 
ftoff’merchants, but are generally confumed at home ; 
cfpecially in the city of London, and the fea-ports be¬ 
tween the Thames and Yarmouth, call, and the Land’s 
end of Cornwall, weft. 

7. Oyjler Fishery. This filhery, in Britain, is 
principally carried on atColchefter in Effex ; Feverlham 
and Milton in Kent; the Kle of Wight; the Swales of 
the Medway; and Tenby on thecoaft of Wales. From 
Feverlham, and adjacent parts, the Dutch have fome- 
times loaded a hundred large hoys with oyfters in a 
year. They are alfo taken in great quantities near 
Portfmouth, and in all the creeks and rivers between 
Southampton and Chichefter : many of which are car¬ 
ried about by fea to London and to Colchefter, to be fed 
in the pits about Wavenhoe and other places. 

8. Pearl-FiSHEFtr. See Pearl. 

9. Pilchard- Fishery. The chief pilchard filheries 
are along the coafts of Dalmatia, on the coaft of Bre¬ 
tagne, and along the coaftsof Cornwall and Devonlhire. 
That of Dalmatia is very plentiful: that on the coafts 
of Bretagne employs annually about 300 Ihips. Of the 
pilchard filhery on the coaft of Cornwall the following 
account is given by Dr Borlafc ; “ It employs a great 
number of men on the fea, training them thereby to 
naval affairs ; employs nicn, women, and children, at 
land, in falting, prefling, wafliing, and cleaning ; in 
making boats, nets, ropes, calks, and all the trades 
depending on their confirmation and fale. The poor 
are fed with the offals of the captures, the land with 
the refufe of the fifli and fait; the merchant finds the 
gains of commiflion and honeft commerce, the fifticr- 
man the gains of the fi(h. Ships are often freighted 
hither with fait, and into foreign countries with the 
filh, carrying off at the fame time part of their tin. The 
ufual produce of the great number of hoglheads ex¬ 
ported each year for ten years from 1747 to 1756, in- 
clufive, from the four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Pen¬ 
zance, and St Ives, it appears that Fowey has exported 
yearly 1 732 hoglheads ; Falmouth, 14,631 hoglheads 
and two-thirds ; Penzance and Mounts-Bay, 12,149 
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hoglheads and one third; Stives, 1282 hoglheads: Filhery. 
in all amounting to 29,79S billheads. Every h<'g- v/ 
Ihead for ten years lalt pall, together with the bounty 
allowed for each hoglhead exported, and the oil made 
out of each hoglhead, has amounted, one year with 
another at an average, to the price of 11. 13 s. 3d.; 
fo that the calh paid for pilchards exported ha?, 
at a medium, annually amounted to ihe film of 

49,532 k 10s.”-The numbers that are taken at 

one Ihooting out of the nets are amazingly great. 

Mr Pennant fays, that Dr Borlafc affnred him, that 
on the Jth of O&ober, 1767, there were at one 
time inclofcd in St Ives’s Bay 7000 hoglheads, 
each hoglhead containing 35,000 filh, in all 245 mil¬ 
lions. 

The pilchards naturally follow the light, vyhich con- 
tributts much to the facility of the filhery : the leafon 
is from June to September. On the coafts of France 
they make ufe of the roes ©f the cod-filh as a bait; 
which, thrown into the fea, makes them rife from the 
bottom, and run into the nets. On the Englilh coafts 
there are perfons polled afliore, who, fpying by the co¬ 
lour of the water where the Ihoals are, make figns to 
the boats to go among them to call their nets. When 
taken, they are brought on fliore to a warehoufe, 
where they are laid up in broad piles, fupported with 
backs and fides ; and as they are piled, they fait them 
with bay-falt; in which lying to foak for 30 or 40 
days, they run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle 
and bittern: then they walh them clean in fea-water; 
and, when dry, barrel and prefs them hard down to 
fqneeze out the oil, which iffues out at a hole in the 
bottom of the calk. 

10. Salmon* -Fishery. The chief falmon filheries in • See Sa[m 
Europe are in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
rivers, and fea-coafts adjoining to the river-mouths. 

The moll diftinguilhed for falmon in Scotland are, the 
river Tweed, the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, 
the Spey, the Nefs, the Bewly, &c. in moft of which 
it is very common, about the height of fnmmer, efpe- 
cially if the weather happens to be very hot, to catch 
four or five fcore falmon at a draught. The chief ri¬ 
vers in England for lalmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 

-the Severn, and the Thames. The filhing is performed 
with nets, and fometimes with a kind of locks or weirs 
made on purpofe, which in certain places have iron or 
wooden grates fo difpofed, in an angle, that being im¬ 
pelled by any force in a contrary direction to the courfe 
of the river, they may give way and open a little at the 
point of contadl, and immediately Unit again, doling 
the angle. The falmon, therefore, coming up into the 
rivers, are admitted into thefe grates, which open, and 
fuffer them to pafs through, but Ihut again, and pre¬ 
vent their return. The falmon is alfo caught with a 
fpear, which they dart into him when they fee him 
fwimming near the furface of the water. It is cufto- 
mary likewife to catch them with a candle and lan- 
thorn, or wifp of ftraw fet on fire ; for the fifh natu¬ 
rally following the light are ftruck with the 1‘pear, or 
taken in a net fpread for that purpofe, and lifted with 
a Hidden jerk from the bottom. 

“ The capture of falmon in the Tweed, about ihe 
month of July, (fays Mr Pennanif) is prodigious. In , . 

a good filhery, often a boat-load, and fometimes near "g. ' 

two, are taken in a tide ; fome lew years ago there was J ‘ 

L 1 above 
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Fiffiery. above 7 °° fifli taken at one hawl, but from - 50 to 100 

-v-' is very frequent. The coopers in Berwick then begin 

to fait both falmon and gilfes in pipes and other large 
veflels, and afterwards barrel them to fend abroad, ha¬ 
ving then far more than the London markets can take 
off their hands. 

“ Mod of the falmon taken before April, or to the 
felting in of the warm weather, is lent freffi to Lon¬ 
don in balkets ; unlefs now and then the vellel is dif- 
appointed by contrary winds of failing immediately ; in 
which cafe the fifli is brought alhore again to the coop¬ 
ers offices, and boiled, pickled, and kitted, and fent to 
the London markets by the fame ffiip, and freffi fal- 
mon put in the balkets in lieu of the Hale ones. At 
the beginning of the feafon, when a ffiip is on the 
point of failing, a freffi clean falmon will fell from a 
drilling to eighteen pence a pound ; and mod of the 
time that this part of the trade is carried on, the prices 
are from five to nine ffiillings per done ; the value 
rifing and falling according to the plenty of fiffi, or the 
profpedt of a fair or foul wind. Some fiffi are fent in 
this manner to London the latter end of September, 
when the weather grows cool; but then the fifli arc 
full of large roes, grow very thin bellied, and are not 
edeemed either palatable or wholefome. 

“ The feafon for fiffiing in the Tweed begins No¬ 
vember 30th, but the filhermen work very little till af¬ 
ter Chriftmas : it ends on Michaelmas-day ; yet the 
corporation of Berwick (who are confervators of the 
river) indulge the fiffiertnen with a fortnight pad that 
time, on account of the change of the ftyle. 

“ There are on the river 41 confiderable fiffieries, 
extending upwards, about 14 miles from the mouth, 
(the others above being of no great value), which are 
rented for near 54001. per annum: the expence at¬ 
tending the fervants wages, nets, boats, &c. amount 
to 50001. more ; which together makes up the fum 
10,4001. Now, in confequence, the produce mull 
defray all, and no lefs than 20 times that fum of fifli 
will effedt it ; fo that 208,000 falmon mud be caught 
there one year with another. 

‘ ‘ Scotland poffdTes great numbers of fine fiffieries 
on both lides of that kingdom. The Scotch in early 
times had mod fevere laws againd the killing of this 
fifli ; for the third offence was made capital, by a law 
of James IV. Before that, the offender had power to 
redeem his Ike. They were thought in the time of 
Henry VI. a prefent worthy of a crowned head : for 
in that reign the queen of Scotland fent to the duchefs 
of Clarence to calks of faked falmon ; which Henry 
diredted to pafs duty-free. The falmon are cured in 
the fame manner as ac Berwick, and a great quantity 
is fent to London in the fpring ; but after that time, 
the adventurers began to barrel and export them to fo- 
rei m countries : but we believe that commerce is far 
lefs lucrative than it was in former times, partly owing 
to the great iticreafe of the Newfoundland fiffiery, and 
partly to the general relaxation of the difcipline of ab- 
diuence in the Romifli church. 

« Ireland (particularly the north) abounds with this 
fiffi : the mod confiderable fiffiery is at Cranna, on the 
river Ban, about a mile arid a half from Coleraine. 
When I made the tour of that hofpitable kingdom in 
1 ”54, it was rented by a neighbouring gentleman for 
L. 620 a-year ; who affured me, that the tenant, his 


predecefl'or, gave L. 1600 per-annum f and was a much Fiffiery, 
greater gainer by the bargain, for the reafor.s.before- v " 
mentioned, and on account of the number of poachers 
who dedroy the fiffi in the fence-monihs. 

“ The mouth of this river faces the north ; and is 
finely fituated to receive the fiffi that roam along the 
coad in fearcb of an inlet into fome friffi water, as 
they do all along that end of the kingdom which op- 
pofes itfelf to the northern ocean. We have feen near 
Ballicadle, nets placed in the fea at the foot of the pro¬ 
montories that jut into it, which the falmon drike into 
as they are wandering clofe to ffiore ; and numbers are 
taken by that method. 

“ In the Ban they fiffi with nets 18 fcore yards 
long, and arc continually drawing night and day the 
whole feafon, which we think lads about four months, 
two lets of 16 men each alternately relieving one ano¬ 
ther. The bed drawing is when the tide is coming in : 
we were told, that at a dngle draught there were once 
840fiffi taken. 

“ A few miles higher up the river is a wear, where 
a confiderable number of fifli that cfcape the nets are 
taken. We were lately informed, that, in the year 
x 760, about 320 tons were taken in the Cranna fiffi¬ 
ery.” 

Curing Salmon. When the falmon are taken, they 
open them along the back, take out the guts and gills, 
and cut out the greated part of the bones, endeavour¬ 
ing to make the indde as fmooth as poffible : they then • 
fait the fiffi in large tubs for the purpofe, where they 
lie a confiderable time foaking in brine ; and about 
October, they are packed clofe up in barrels, and fent 
to London, or exported up the Mediterranean. They 
have alfo in Scotland a great deal of falmon faded in 
the common way, which after foaking in brine a com¬ 
petent time, is well preffed, and then dried in fmoke : 
this is called kipper , and is chiefly made for home con- 
fumption ; and if properly cured and prepared, is rec-- • 
koned very delicious. 

Sturgeon* Fishery. The greated durgeon-fifhery * See 
is in the mouth of the Volga, ©n the-Cafpiam fea ; p,„r C r. 
where the Mufcovites employ a great number of hands, 
and catch them in a kind of inclofure formed by huge 
dakes reprefenting the letter Z repeated feveral times. 

Thefe fiffieries are open on the fide next the fea, and 
clofe on the other ; by which means the fiffi afetnding 
in its feafon up the river, is embarraffed in thefe nar¬ 
row angular retreats, and fo is eafily killed with a 
harping-iron. Sturgeons, when freffi, eat delicioufly ; 
and in order to make them keep, they are faked or 
pickled in large pieces, and put up in kegs from 30 to 
50 pounds. But the great objedt of this fiffiery is the 
roe, of which the Mufcovites are extremely fond, and 
of which is made the cavear,or kavia, fo much edeern- 
ed by the Italians. SeeCAvEas. 

"Tunny-F ishery. The tunny (afpecies of Scomber, 
which fee), was a fiffi well known to the ancients, and 
made a great article of commerce : And there are dill 
very confiderable tunny-fiffieries on the coadscf Sicily, 
as well as feveral other parts of the Mediterranean. 

The nets are fpread over a large fpacc of fea by 
means of cables fadened to anchors, and are divided 
into feveral compartments. The entrance is always 
diredted, according to the feafon, towards that part 
of the fea from which the fiffi are known to come. A 

man 
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nun placed upon the fummit of a rock high above the 
water, gives thefignalof the filh being arrived ; for he 
can difcern from that elevation what partes under the 
waters infinitely better than any perfon nearer the fur- 
face. As foon as notice is given that the (hoaloffilh 
has penetrated as far as the inner compartment, or the 
chamber of death, the paflage is drawn clofe, and-the 
flaughter begins. 

The undertakers of thefe filhcries pay an acknow¬ 
ledgment to the king, or the lord upon whofe land 
they fix the main flay or foot of the tonnara; they 
make the belt bargain they can : and, till fuccefs has 
crowned their endeavours, obtain this leave for a fmall 
confideration ; but the rent is afterwards raifed in pro¬ 
portion to their capture. 

The tunny enters the Mediterranean about the ver¬ 
nal equinox, travelling in a triangular phalanx, fo as 
to cut the waters with its point, and to prefent an ex- 
tenfive bafe for the tides and currents to aft againft, 
and impel forwards. Thefe fifli repair to the warm 
feas of Greece to fpawn, fleering their courfe thither 
along the European (hores, but as they return, ap¬ 
proach the African coaft ; the young fry is placed in 
the van of the fquadron as they travel. They come 
back from the ealt in May, and abound on the coall of 
Sicily and Calabria about that time. In autumn they 
fleer northward, and frequent the neighbourhood of 
Amalfi and Naples ; but during the whole feafon 
ftragglers are occafionally caught. 

When taken in May, the ufual time of their ap¬ 
pearance in the Calabrian bays, they are full of fpawn, 
and tlieir flefli is then eftecined unwholefome, apt to 
occafion headachs and vapours ; the milts and roes are 
particnlarly fo at that feafon.' To prevent thefe bad 
effefts, the natives fry them in oil, and afterwards fait 
them. The quantity of this filh confumed annually 
in the two Sicilies almoft exceeds the bounds of calcu- 
tion. From the beginning of May to the end of Oc¬ 
tober it is eaten frefli, and all the reft of the year it is 
in ufe falted. The moil delicate part is the muzzel. 
The belly faked was called tarantallum, and accounted 
a great delicacy by the Romans; its prefent name is 
Surra. The reft of the body is cut into flices, and 
put into tubs. 

Turbot-F ishery. Turbots grow to a large fize, 
fome of them weighing from 23 to 30 pounds. They 
are taken chiefly off the north coaft of England, and 
others off the Dutch coaft. The large turbot (as well 
as leveral other kinds of flat filh) are taken by the hook 
and line, for they lie in deep water ; the method of 
taking them in weirs or ftaked nets being very preca¬ 
rious. When the fiftiermcn go out to fifh, each perfon 
is provided with three lines, which are coiled on a flat 
oblong piece of wicker-work ; the hooks being baited, 
and placed regularly in the centre of the coil. Each 
line is furnilhed with 14 fcore ofhooks, at the diftance 
of fix feet two inches from each other. The hooks are 
fattened to the lines upon fneads of twilled horfe-hair 
27 inches in length. When fiihing, there are always 
three men in each coble, and consequently nine of 
thefe lines arc fattened together, and ufed as one line, 
extending in length near three miles, and furnilhed 
with 2J20 hooks. An anchor and a buoy are fixed at 
the firft end of the line, and one more of each at the 
end of each man’s lines ; in all four anchors, which 


are common perforated ftones, and four buoys made Fifliery. 
of leather or cork. The line is always laid acrofs the 1 * 

current. The tides of flood andebb continue an equal 


time upon the coaft, and, when undifturbed by winds. 


run each way about fix hours ; they are fo rapid that 
the filhermen can only (hoot and haul their lines at the 


turn of tide, and therefore the lines always remain up¬ 
on the ground about fix hours.; during which time the 


myxine glutinofa of Linnaeus will freq icntly j e etrate 


the firtt that are on the hooks, snd entireiy devour 


them, leaving only the (kin and boi es. Tht (ante ra¬ 
pidity of tides prevents tlieir uiing hand-lines ; and 
therefore two of the people commonly wrap themfel \ es 
in the fail, and deep while the other keeps a drift 
look-out. For fear of being run down by lbips, and to 


obferve the weather. For (lornis often t ile fo fnd- 


denly, that it is with exireine difficulty they can 
fometiraes efcape to the (hore, leaving their lines be¬ 
hind. 


Befides the coble, the filhermen have alfoa five-men 
boat, which is 40 feet long and 13 broad, and 2J tons 
burden ; it is fo called, though navigated by fix men 
and a boy, becaufe one of the men is commonly hired 
to cook, &c. and does not lhare in the profits with 
the other five. This boat is decked at each end, bur 
open in the middle, and has two large lug-fails. All the 
ablefifficrmen go in thefe boats to the herring-fifliery 
at Yarmouth in the latter end of September, and re¬ 
turn about the middle of November. The oatsare 


then laid up till the beginning of Lent, at which time 
they go off in them to the edge of the Dogger, and 
other places, to fifli for turbot, cod, line, (kates, &c. 
They always take two cobles oh board ; and when they 
come upon their ground, anchor the boat, throw out 
the cobles, and fifli in the fame manner as thofe do 
who go from the (hore in a coble ; with this difference 
only, that here each man is provided with double tire 
quantity of lines, and inftead of waiting the return of 
the tidein the coble, return to their boat and bait their 
other lines ; thus hawling one fet and (hooting ano¬ 
ther every turn of tide. They commonly run into har¬ 
bour twice a week to deliver their fifh. 


The bed bait is frefli herring cut in pieces of a pro¬ 
per fize; the five-men boats are always furnilhed with 
nets for taking them. Next to herings are the letter 
lampreys. The next baits in efteem are fmall haddocks 
cut in pieces, fand-worms, and limpets, here called 
fiidders ; and when none of thefe can be had, they 
ufe bullock’s liver. The hooks are two inches and 
a half long in the (hank, and near an inch wide be¬ 
tween the (hank and the point. The line is made of 
fmall cording, and is always tanned before it is ufed. 

Turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
baits; for if apiece of herring or haddock has been 12 
hours out of the fea, and then ufed as bait, they will 
not touch it. 


Whale* Fishery. Whales are chiefly caught in the * See 
north feas: the larged fort are found about Green- lana - 
land or Spitzbergen. At the firft difeovery of this 
country, whales not being ufed to be difiurbed, fre¬ 
quently came into the very bays, and were accordingly 
killed almoft clofe to the (hore; fo that the blubber being 
cut off was immediately boiled into oil on the fpot. The 
(hips in thofe times took in nothing but the pure oil 
and the whalebone, and all rhebufinefs was executed 
L 1 2 in 
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>jfhery. in the country ; by which means a (hip could bring 
' v iiome the product of many more whales than (he can 
according to the prefent method of conducing this 
trade. The (ifliery alfo was then fo plentiful, that they 
were obliged fometimes to fend other (hips to fetch off 
the otl they had made, the quantity being more than 
the (idling (hips could bring away. But time and 
change of circumdances have (hitred the iitnation of 
this trade. The (hips coming in fuch numbers from 
Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and other northern 
countries, all intruders upon the Englifli, who were 
the fird difeoverers of Greenland, the vhaleswere di- 
rturbed, and gradually, as other fi(h often do, forfak- 
ing the place, were not to be killed fo near tlje (hore 
as before ; but are now found, and have been fo ever 
fmee, in the openings and fpace among the ice, where 
they have deep water, and where they go fometimes a 
great many leagues from the (hore. 

The whale-fifliery begins in May, and continues all 
June and July; but whether the (hips have good or 
bad fucceis, they mud come away, and get clear of 
the ice, by the end of Augud : fo that in the month 
of September at farthed they may be expe&ed home ; 
but a (hip that meets with a fortunate and early filhery 
in May may return in June or July. 

The manner of taking whales at prefent is as fol¬ 
lows.—Every (hip is provided with (ix boats, to each 
of which belong fix men for rowing the boat, and an 
harponeer, whofe bufmefs is to drike the whale with 
his harpoon. Twoofthefe boats are kept condantly 
on the watch at fome didance from the (hip, fadened 
to pieces of ice, and are relieved by others every four 
hours. As foon as a whale is perceived, both the 
boats fet out in purfuit of it, and if either of them can 
come up before the whale finally defeends, which is 
known by his throwing up his tail, the harpooner dif- 
charges his harpoon at him. There is no difficulty in 
choofing the place where the whale is to be druck, as 
fome have aliened ; for thefe creatures only come up 
to the furface in order to fpout up the water, or blow, 
as the firhermen term it, and therefore always keep 
the foft and vulnerable part of their bodies above wa¬ 
ter. A late improvement was made in the method of 
difeharging the harpoon ; namely, by (hooting it out 
of a kind offvvivel or mufquetoon ; blit it doth not ap¬ 
pear, that fince this improvement was made, the 
whale-dfliing (hips have had better fuccefs than before. 
—As foon as the whale is druck, the men fet up one 
of their oars in the middle of the boat as a fignal to 
thofe in the (hip. On perceiving this, the watchman 
alarms all the red with the cry of jail ! fall! upon 
which all the other boats are immediately fent out to 
the abidance of rhe fird. 

The whale finding himfelf wounded, runs off with 
prodigious violence. Sometimes he defeends perpen¬ 
dicularly ; at others goes off horizontally, at a fmall 
depth belovv the furface. The rope which is fadened 
to the harpoon is about 200 fathoms long, and pro¬ 
perly coiled up, that it may freely be given out as 
there is a demand for it. At fird,- the velocity with 
which this line runs over the fide of the boat is fo 
great, that it is wetted to prevent its taking fire : but 
in a (hort time The drength of the whale begins to fail, 
and the fiflu-hben, indead of letting out more rope/ 


drive as much as poffible to pull back what is given Fi&try. 
out already, though they always find themfelves ne- — 
celibated to yield at lad to the efforts of the animal, 
to prevent his finking their boat. If he runs out the 
200 fathoms of line contained in one boat, that be- 
longing to anotber is immediately fadened to the end 
of the fird, and foon; and therehave been indances, 
where all the rope belonging to the fix boats has been 
neceffary, though half that quantity is feldom requi¬ 
red. The whale cannot day long below water, but 
again comes up to blow ; and being now much fa¬ 
tigued and wounded, days longer above water than 
ufual. This gives another boat time to come up with 
him., and he is again druck with an harpoon. He 
again defeends, but with lefs force than before ; and 
when he comes up again, is generally incapable of 
defeending, but buffers himfelf to be wounded and 
killed with long lances which the men are provided 
with for the purpofe. He is known to be near death 
when he fpouts up the water deeply tinged with 
blood. 

The whale being dead, is lafhed along-dde the(hip,s.. 

They then lay it on one fide, and put two ropes, one 
at the head, and the other in the place of the. tail, - 
which, together with the fins, is druck off as foon as 
he is taken, to keep thefe extremities above water. 

On theoff-fide of the whale are two boars, to receive- 
the pieces of fat, utenfils, and men, that might other- 
wife fall into the water on that fide. Thefe precau¬ 
tions being taken, three or four men with irons at 
their feet to prevent flipping, get on the whale, and- 
begin to cut out pieces of about three feet thick and 
eight long, which are hauled up at the capdane or 
windlafs. When the fat is all got off, they cut off the 
whifkers of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they 
cut, they are all ladled to keep them firm ; which alio 
facilitates the cutting, and prevents them from falling 
into the fea when on board, five or fix of them are 
bundled together, and properly dowed ; and after all 
is got off, the carcafe is turned a-drift, and devoured 
by the bears, who are very fond of it. In proponion 
as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the red of the 
crew are employed in dicing them fmaller, and picking, 
out all the lean. When this is prepared, they dow it 
under the deck, where it lies till the fat of all the 
whales is on board; then cutting it dill fmaller, they 
put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming them very full, 
and clofe. Nothing now remains but to fail home¬ 
wards, where the fat is to be boiled and melted dowm 
into train-oil. 

“ It were in vain to fpeak in this place of the advan¬ 
tages that may be derived to Great Britain from the 
whale-fifliery. We (hall only remark, that the le- 
giflature, judly conddering that trade as of great 
national importance, bedowed upon it at different 
periods very confiderable encouragements. In par¬ 
ticular, every Britilh veflTel of 200 tons or upwards, 
bound to the Greenland feas on the whale-fifliery, 
if found to be duly qualified according to the aft, 
obtained a licence from the commiffioners of the cu- 
doms to proceed on fuch voyage : and on the lhip’s 
return, the madcr and mate making oath that they 
proceeded on fuch voyage and no other, and ufed all 
their endeavours to take whales, &c. and that all the 

whale- 
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FUhrry • whale-fins, blubber, oil, &c. imported in their rtiip, 
II were taken by their crew in thole feas, there was al- 
Filh i ng. i 0 wed 40 s. for every ton according to the admeafurc- 
ment of the (hip. 

ct It was afterwards fouud, however, that fo great a 
bounty was neither neceffary to the fuccefs of the 
trade, nor expedient with regard to the public. In 
1786, therefore the adts conferring the faid emolu¬ 
ments being upon the point of expiring, the fubjedt 
was brought under the confideration of parliamenti 
and it was propofed to continue the former meafures, 
but with a reduction of the bounty from 40s. to 30 s. 
In propofing this alteration, it was dated, u that the 
funis which this country had paid in bounties for the 
Greenland filhery amounted to L.1,265,461 j that, in 
the lad year, we had paid L.94,658 ; and that, from 
the confequent dedudtion of the price of the fifh, the 
public at prefent paid 60 per cent, upon every cargo. 
In the Greenland filhery there were employed 6000 Tea¬ 
men, and thefefeamen cod government L.13, ios.per 
man per annum , though we were never able to obtain 
more than 500 of that number to ferve on board our 
(hips of war. Befides, the vad encouragement given 
to the trade had occafioned fuch a glut in the market, 
that it was found neceffary to export confiderable 
quantities ; and thus we paid a large (hare of the pur- 
chafe-money for foreign nations, as well as for our own 
people, befides, fupplying them with the materials of 
feveral important manufaflures.” This propofition 
was oppoled by feveral members, but was finally car¬ 
ried ; and the propriety of the meafure became very 
foon apparent. At that time (1786) the number of 
(hips employed from England in the whale-filhery to- 
Davis’s Straits and the Greenland feas amounted to 
139, befides 1 j from Scotland. The propofed altera¬ 
tion took place the next year (1787) ; and notwith- 
danding the diminution of the bounty, the trade in- 
creafed ; the number of (hips employed the fame year, 
from England amounting to 217, and. the next year 
(1788)10322.” 

Fishgard, or Fisgard a town of Pembrokefliire, 
fituated on a deep cliff on the fea-lhore, 264 miles- 
from London, at the influx of the .river Gwaine into 
the fea, which here forms a fpacious bay. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, a bailiff and other officers ; and here 
veffels may lie fafely in five-or-fix fathomswater. The 
inhabitants have a good trade in herrings, and annual¬ 
ly cure,, between Fifgard and Newport, above 1000 
barrels of them. The town fends one member to par¬ 
liament.; 

FISHING, in general the art of catching fiffi, 
whether by means of nets, or fpears, or of the line 
and hook. 

Fishing in the great, performed by the net, (pear, 
or harpoon, for fiffi that go in (hoals, has been explain¬ 
ed in the preceding article.' That performed by the 
rod, line, and hook, for folitary fiffi, is ufually termed 
Angling: See thatarticle; and for the particular 
manner of angling for the different kinds of fiffi, fee 
their refpetdive names, as Dace, Eel. Perch, &c. 
The following were omitted in their order. , 

•See Cy- Tm The Barbel*, (fo called on account of the bark 
prinm, a. or beard that is under his chops), though a coarfe fiffi, 
gives confiderable exercife to the mgler’s ingenuity. 
They fwim together in great (hoals, and are at their 


word in April, at which time they fpawn, but come Pjfl-iiug. 
foon in fe a Ion : the places whither they chiefly refort, ' v ' 
are fuch as are weedy and gravelly rifing grounds, in 
which this fiffi is faid to dig and and root with his nofe 
like afwine. In the fummer he frequents the (irongeft, 
fwifteft, currents of water ; at deep bridges, wears, See. 
and is apt to fettle hintfelf among the piles, hollow 
places, and mofs, or weeds ; and will remain there im¬ 
moveable; but in the winter he retires into deep wa¬ 
ters, and helps the female to make a hole in the (anas 
to hide her fpawn in, to hinder its being devoured by- 
other fiffi. He is a very curious and cunning fiffi ; for 
if his baits be not fweet, clean, well fcoured, and 
kept in fweet mofs, he will not bite ; but well-ordered 
andcurioufly kept, he will bite with great eagernefs. 

The bed bait for him is the fpawn of a felmon, trout, 
or any other fiffi ; and if you would have good fport 
with him, bait the places where you intend to fiffi 
with it a night or two before, or with large worms 
cut in pieces ; and the earlier in the morning or the 
later in the evening that you fiffi, the better it will be* 

Your rod and line mud be both drong and long, with 

a running plummet on the line ; and let a little bit of 

lead be placed a foot or more above the hook, to 

keep.the ballet from falling on it : fo the worm will 

be at the bottom, where they always bite.; and when - 

the fiffi takes the bait, your plummet will lie and not 

choke him. By the bending of .your rod you may 

know when he bites, as alfo with your hand you will Sp ort f-E ,Si ’ 

feel him make a drong fnatch-; then drike,. and you 

will rarely fail, if you play him well; but if you 

manage him not dexteroufly, he will break-your line. 

The bed time for fiffiing is about nine in the morning, 
and the mod proper feafon-is-the latter end of May, 

June, July, and the beginning of Augud.. 

2. The Bleak -j-, is-an .eager fiffi, caught with sllic te f,. ri . 
forts of worms bred on trees or plants : as alfo with j. * 
flies, pafie,-ffieep’s blood, &c. They may be angled ’ 

for with half a fcore of hooks at once, if they can be 
all fadened on : he will alfo in the evening take a na¬ 
tural or artificial fly. If the day be warm and clear, 
there is no fly fo good for him as the fmall fly at the 
top of the water which he will take at any time of 
the day, efpecially in the evening ; but if the day is 
cold and cloudy, gentles and caddis are the bed ; 
about two feet under water. No fiffi yields better fport 
to a young angler than the bleak. It is fo eager, 
that it will leap out of the water for a bait. 

There is another way of taking bleak, which is by 
whipping them in a boat, or on a bank-fide in freffi 
water in a ftimmer’s evening, with a hazel top about 
five or fix feet long and a line twice the length of the 
rod. But the bed method is with a drabble, thus : 

Tie eight or ten fmall hooks acrofs a line two inches 
above one another, the bigged hook the. lowermod, 

(whereby you may fomeiimes take a better fiffi), and 
bait them with gentles, flies, or fome fmall red worms, 
by which means you may take half a dozen or more 
at a time. 

3. For the Bream X, obferve the following direc- 4 -See CW/ 
tions, which will alfo be of ufein carp-fiffiing. Procure^ sl . 
about a quart of large red worms ; put them into freffi ’ 
mofs well n allied and dried every three or four days, 
feeding them with fat mould and chopped fennel, and 

they will be thoroughly fcoured in about three weeks. 

Let 
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■tfiflitng;. Let your lines br ftlk and hair, but nil (ilk is the 4. The carp *. A perfon who angles for tirp mull 
' v 'belt: let the floats be either fwan-quills or goofc- arm himfelf with abundance of patience, becaufe of its 
quills. Let your plum be a piece of lead in the lhape extraordinary fnbtilty and policy : they always choofe 
ot a pear, with a finall ring at the little end of it: fa- to lie in the deepeft places either of ponds or rivers, 
ften the lead to the line, and the line-hook to the lead, where there is but a fmall running flream. 
about ten or twelve inches fpace between lead and Further, obferve, that they will feldom bite in cold 
hook will be enough ; and take care the lead be heavy weather ; and you cannot be too early or too late at the 
enough to fink the float. Having baited your hook ffport in hot weather : and if he bite you need not fear 
well with a (bong worm, the worm will draw thehook - his hold ; for he is one of thofe leather-mouthed filh 
up and down in ; the bottom, which will provoke the • that have their teeth in their throat, 
bream to bite the more eagerly. It will be bell to Neither inuft yon forget, in angling for him, to 
fit up three or four rods and fines in this manner, and have a ftrong rod andline ; and fince heis fo very wary 
fet them as will be directed, and this will afford you it will be proper to entice him, by baiting the ground 
much the better fport. Find the exa& depth of the withacoarfe pafte. 

water if poffible, that your- float may fwiin on its fur- He feldom refufes the red worm in March, the cad- 
face directly over the lead ; then provide the following disinjune, nor the grafshopper in June, April, and 
ground bait : take about a peck of fweet grofs- September. 

ground-malt 5 and having boiled it a very little, (train This filh does not only delight in worms, but alfo 
it hard through a bag, and carry it to the water-fidc in fweet pafte ; of which there is great variety ; the 
where you have founded ; and in the place where you beft is made of honey and fngar, and ought to 
fuppofe the filh frequent, there throw in the malt by be thrown in the water fome hours before you begin 
handfuls fqueezed hard together, that the flream may to angle ; neither will fmall pellets thrown into the wa- 
not feparate it before it comes to the bottom : and be ter two or three days ^efore be worfe for this parpofe, 
fure to throw it in at-deaft a yard above the place efpecially if,chickens guts, garbage, or blood mixed 
where you intend the hook (hall lie, otherwife the with bran and cow-dflng, be alfo thrown in. 
dream will carry it down too far. Do this about nine But more particularly as to pafte very proper for 
o’clock at night, keeping fome of the malt in the bag, this ufe, you may make it in the manner following : 
and go to the place about three the next morning : but Take afufficient quantity of flour, and mingle it with 
approach very warily, left you Ihould be feen by the veal, cut fmall, making it up with a compound ho- 
filh ; for it is certain that they have their centinels ney ; then pound all together in a mortar till they are 
watching on the top of the water while the reft are fo tough as to hang upon the hook without wafhing 
feeding below. Having baited your hook fo that the off. In order to effed which the better, mingle whitiflr 
worm may crawl to and fro, the better to allure the wool with it: and if you keep it all the year round, 
filh to bite, caft it in the place where you find add fome virgin wax and clarified honey, 

the filh to flay mod, which is generally in the Again, if you filh with gentles, anoint them with 

broadell and deepeft part of the river, and fo that honey, and put them on your hook, with a deep fcar- 
it may reft about the midft of your bait that is on the let dipped in the like, which is a good way to deceive 
: ground. • Caft in your fecond line fo that it may reft a the filh. 

, yard'’above that, and a third about a yard below it. Honey and crumbs of wheat-bread, mixed together, 

i Let your roads lie on the bank with fome Hones to keep make alio a very good pafte. 

■ them down at the great ends ; and then withdraw your- In taking a carp either in pond or river, if the ang- 
felf, yet not fo far but that you can have your eye up- ler intends to add profit to his pleafure, he mud take 
• on ail the floats : and when you fee one bitten and a peck of alf-grains, and a good quantity of any blood 
carried away, do not be too hafty to run in, but give to mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it 
time to the filh to tire himfelf, and then touch him where he intends to angle. This food will wonder- 
gently. When you perceive the float fink, creep to fully attradl the fcale-filh, as carp, tench, roach, dace, 
the water-fide, and give it as much line as you can. and bream. 

If it is a bream or carp, they will run to the other fide ; Lethim angle in a morning, plumbing his ground, 
which (trike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little and angling for carp with a ftrong line : the bait mcift 
while ; but do not pull, for then you will fpoil all; be either pafte or a knotted red worm ; and by this 
'but you mud firft tire them before they can be landed, means he will have fport enough, 
for they are very fhy. It there are any carps in the Defcriptioti of the proper Baits forthe fever at'forts of 
river, it is an even wager that you take one or more of Fish referred to in the annexed Table. 

them : but if there are any pike or perch, they will be Flies. ] 1. S tone-fly, found under hollow ftones at 

fure to vifit the ground-bait, though they will not touch the fide of rivers, is of a brown colour, with yellow 
it, being drawprthither by the great refort of the fmall (freaks on the back and belly, has large wings, and is 
fifh ; until you remove them, it is in vain to think in feafon from April to.July. 2. Green drake, found 
of taking tlye bream or carp. In this cafe, bait one among ftones by river-fides, has z yellow body ribbed 
of your hooks with a fmall bleak roach, or gudgeon, with green, is long and (lender, with wings like abut- 
about two feet deep from your float, with a little red terfly, his tail turns-on his back, and from May toMid- 
avorm at the point of your hook ; and if a pike be there fummer is very good. 3. Oak-fly, found in the body 
-he will be fure to fnap at it. This fport is good till of an old oak or alb, with its head downwards, is of 
nine o’clock in the morning ; and, in a gloomy day, a brown colour, and excellent from'May to Septein- 
till night : but do not frequent the place too much, her. 4. Palmer-fly or worm,foundon theleaves of plants, 
left the filh grow fhy. -is commonly called a caterpillar, and when it conies to 


Pilhifig'. 

* See Carp 
& Cyprinutr 
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a tiy is excellent for trout. 5 - Ant-fly, found in ant¬ 
hills from June to September. 6. The May-fly is to 
be found playing at the river-fide, efpecially againft 
rain. 7. The black-fly is to be found upon every 
hawthorn after the buds are come off. 

Paftes.'] x. Take the blood of Iheeps-hearts, and 
mix it with honey and flour worked to a proper con¬ 
fluence. 2. Take old cheefe grated, a little butter 
fufficient to work it, and colour it with faffron : in 
winter ufe rufly bacon inftead of butter. 3. Crumbs of 
bread chewed or worked with honey or fugar, moift- 
eaed with gum-ivy water. 4. Bread chewed, and 
worked in the hand till ftiff. 

IVormj.J 1. The earth-bob, found in fandy ground 
after ploughing, it is white, with a red head, and big¬ 
ger than a gentle : another is found in heathy ground, 
with a blue head. Keep them in an earthen veffel well 
covered, and a fufficient quantity of the mould they 
harbour in. They arc excellent from April to No¬ 
vember. 2. Gentles, to be had from putrid fleffi: let 
them lie in wheat-bran a few days before ufed. 

3. Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags ; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, arc longer and thicker than a 
gentle, and mult be fcowred like them. 4. Cow- 
turd-bob, or clap-bait, found under a caw-turd from 
May to Michaelmas ; it is like a gentle, but larger. 
Keep it in its native earth like the earth-bob. j. Cadis 
worm, or cod-bait, found under loofe ftones in fliallow 
rivers 5 they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with 
a black or blue head, and are in feafon from April 
to July. Keep them in flannel bags. 6. Lob-worm, 
found in gardens; it is very large, and has a red head, 
a ftreak down the back, and aflat broad-tail. 7. Marffi- 
worms, found in marffiy ground j keep them in mofs 
ten days before you ufe them : their colour is a bluilli 
red, and are good bait from March to Michaelmas-.' 
8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms found in 
rotten dunghills and tanners bark; they are fmall red- 
worms, very good for all fmall fiffi, have fometimes a 
yellow tail, and are called tag-tail. 

Fifih and Jnfefts.'] 1. Minnow. 2. Gudgeon. 3. Roach. 

4. Dace. 5. Smelt. 6. Yellow frog. 7. Snail flit. 
8. Graffioppcr. 

FiSHiNG-Fly, a bait ufed in angling for divers kinds 
«f fiffi. See Fishing. 

The fly is either natjtral or artificial. 

I. Natural flies are innumerable. The more ufual 
for this purpofe are mentioned in the preceding 
page. 

There are two ways to fiffi with natural flies; ei¬ 
ther on the furface of the water or a little under- 


1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, and 
the feathers of the partridge’s wing ; or the body made 
of black wool, and feathers of a black drake. 2. For 
April, the fione-fly ; the body made of black wool, 
dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 3. For the 
beginning of May, the ruddy fly j made of red wool, 
and bound about with black-lilk, with the feathers of 
a black capon hanging dangling on his fidcs next his 
tail. 4. For June, the greeniffi fly; the body made of 
black wool, with a yellow lift on either fide, the wings 
taken oft the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. 5. The Moorifh fly, the body made of 
dulkilh wool, and the wings of the blackiffi mail of a 
drake. 6. The tawny fly, good till the middle of 
June the body made of tawny wool, the wings made 
contrary oiie againft the other, of the whitiffi mail of 
a white drake. 7. For July, the wafp-fly; the body 
made of black wool, call about with yellow ft Ik, and 
the wings of drakes feather. 8. The fteel-fly, good 
in the middle of July: the body made with greeniffi 
wool, caft about with the feathers of a peacock’s tail, 
and the wings made of thofe of the buzzard. 9. For 
Auguft, the drake-fly ; the body made with black 
Wool caft about with black filk ; his wings of the mail 
of a black drake, with a black head. 

The beft rules for artificial fly-fi(hingare, 

1. To filk in a river fomewhat difturbed with rain : 
or in a cloudy day,-when the waters are moved by a 
gentle breeze : the fouth wind is beft ; and if the wind 
blow high, yet not fo but that you may conveniently 
guard your tackle, the fiffi will rife in plain deeps; but 
if the wind be fmall, the beft angling is in fv/ift ftreams. 
2. Keep as far from the waier-fide as maybe; fifli 
down the ftreani with the fun at your back, and touch 
not the water with your line. Ever angle in clear 
rivers, with a fmall fly and flender wings ; but in mud¬ 
dy places, life a larger. 4. When, after rain, the wa¬ 
ter becomes browniffi, ufe an orange fly ; in a clear 
day, a light-coloured fly ; a dark fly for dark waters, 
&c. y. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, uh- 
lefs the river be encumbered with wood. 6. For 
every fort of fly, have feveral of the fame, differing in 
colour, tofuitwith the different complexions of fevc- 
ral waters and weathers. 7. Have a nimble eye, and 
aiftive hand, to ftrike prefently with the riling of the 
fiffi; or elfe he will be apt to fpue out the hook. 
8. Let the fly fall firft into the water, and not the line, 
which will fcare the fifli. 9. In flow rivers, or ftill 
places, caft the fly acrofs the river, and let it fink a 
little in the water, and draw it gently back with the 
current. 


iiibinc. 



neath it. 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not 
your natural fly fwiftly, when you fee the fiffi make at 
it, but rather let it glide freely towards him with the 
ftreani: but if it be in a ftill and flow water, draw the 
fly (lowly, fidewife by him, which will make him ea¬ 
gerly purfue. 

II. The artificial fly is feldora ufed but in hinder¬ 
ing weather, when the waters are fo troubled by the 
winds, that the natural fly cannot be feen, nor reft up¬ 
on them. Of this artificial fly there are reckoned no 
lefs than 12 forts, of which the following are the prin- 
pal. 

3 - 


Salmon-flies Ihould be made with their wings Hand¬ 
ing one behind the other, whether two or four. This 
fiffi delights in the gaudieft colours that can be ; chief¬ 
ly in the wings, which muft be long as well as the 
tail. 

Fishing by meant of birds, a method peculiar to the 
Chinefe, who train certain birds for the purpofe in the 
fame manner as falcons are taught to purfue game. 
See Cyprinu* ; and China, n°121. 

FisH/NG-Fhats, are little appendages to the line, 
ferviag to keep the hook and bait fufpended at the 
proper depth, to difeover when the fiffi has hold of 
them, &c. -Of thefe there are- divers kinds; fome 

made . 
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An Epitome of the whole art of Fishing, wherein is (hewn (at one view), the harbours, feafons, and depths for 
catching all forts of fifh ufually angled for; alfo the various baits for each, fo digefted as to contain the efTence of 
all the treatifes ever Written on the fubjeft, exempt from the fuperfluities, which tend more to perplex than inftrua 
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Names. 

Where found. 

SeaTon. 

Timetoang. 

... . ... 

Depth from grouhd. 

Proper Baits. | 






Flies. 

Pafies. 

Worms. 

Fifli and 

Bream 

rough Hr. river or mid. pond 

^pril to Micks 

Sun-rife to 9 
3 to Sun-fet 

touch ground 

N o 

N° 

1 3 

N° 

1 to 7 

Infefts. 
N° 8 



Barbel 

gravel-banks in currents under 

April to Aug. 

very early or 
late 

ditto 



267 


Bleak 

bridges 




Tandy bottom, deep rivers {hips 

May to Oft. 

all day 

6 inches from bottorh 

I 2 

2 

238 

l 

Carp 

Herns 

Hill deep mud-bottom, pond or 
river 


1 3 4 


May to Aug. 

Sun-rife to 9 
3 to Sun-fet 

3 inches from bottom 
hot weather, middvaier 

1 2 3 4 7 



Chub or ) 
Cheviu J 

ditto 

May to Dee. 

ditto 

ditto 

i to j 

1 

1245 

7 8 

Dace 

Tandy bottom, deep rivers,{hi ps 

May to Oft. 

all day 

6 to x 2 inches from bottom 

ditto 

3 4 

1 to y 8c 8 



Herns 


Gudgeon 

gravel Thoals 

May to Oft. 
All the year. 

ditto 

near or on ground 
mid-water 

^ - 

ditto 
line float 
hook fixt 

2. 8 


Pike 

hear clay banks 

ditto 

wh. Hro. 



May to Aug. 


and fnap 

on fhore 

1 2 3,4 

5 6 7 1 

p eafch l 

river in Hrearn "1 gravel 

S.-rife to 10 

ditto 



> or weedy 

2 to Sun-fet 


r 2 

I 

1 t 7 8 

1 6 

, l 

pond deepefl part J bottom 

Aug. to May. 

mid-day 

6 inches from bottom 

N 




rope 

deep holes in rivers 

May to Oft. 

all day 
ditto 

ditto 

5 

1245 


all 

ditto 


Coach 

Tandy bottom,deep rivers,{hips 
Herns ’ 

May to Oft. 

6 to 12 inches 

3 4 

8 

Salmon 

deep rivers 

March to Sept. 

8 to 9, 3 to 6 

mid-way to the bottom 

all large 






1507 

I 

Smelts 

{hips Herns and docks 

Apr. to Oft. 

all day 

mid-way to the bottom 
variable 

all fmall 






1 2 { 

bits of 
fmdts 

Trout 

purling flreams and eddies of 

Mar. to Mich. 

ditto 

cold weather, 6 inches to 9 
hot weath. top to mid-wat. 



1 2 y to 8 

1 8 


Hony bottom river 



Tench 

mud-bottom river or pond 

All the year. 

Sun-rife to 9 
3 to Sun-fet 

cold wea. 3 inch, from bot. 
hot weather mid-water 


T 2 A 

1 3 4 to 7 


Umber or 1 
Grayling ] 

1 to 5 

A 0 H 


clay bottom, fwift flream 

All the year. 

all day | 

cold weather, 6109 inches 
hot weath. top to mid-wat. 

all 
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Fi flung, 
FilTurc. 


Jace!>'sLaw 

ma. 


For fetting the hook on, ufe ftrong, but fmall /ilk, 
laying the hair on the iii/ute of your hook ; for if it be 
on the outfide, the filk will fret and cut it afunder. 

There are feveral fizes of thefe filhing-hooks, fome 
big, fome little: and of thefe, fome have peculiar 
names ; as, 1. Single hooks. 2. Double hooks ; which 
have two bendings, one contrary to the other. 3. Snap¬ 
pers, or gorgcrs, which arc the hooks to whip the ar¬ 
tificial fly upon, or bait with the natural fly. 4. Spring¬ 
ers, or fpring hooks j a kind of double hooks, with a 
fpring, which flies open upon being /truck into any 
filh, and fo keep its mouth open. 

FimiNG-Lins, is either made of hair twilled : or 
filk j or the Indian grafs. The beft colours are the 
forrel, white, and grey ; the twolafl for clear waters, 
the firft for muddy ones. Nor is the pale watery green 
defpifable ; this colour is given artificially, by fteeping 
the hair in a liquor made of alum, foot, and the juice 
of walnut-leaves, boiled together. 

Fishing-R od, a longllender rod, or wand, to which 
the line is fa/tened, for angling,—Of thefe there are 
feveral forts ; as, 1. A troller, or trolling-rod, which 
has a ring at the end of the rod, for the line to go 
through when it runs off a reel. 2. A whipper, or 
whipping-rod ; a top-rod, that is weak in the middle, 
and top heavy, but all (lender and fine. 3. A drop¬ 
per ; which is a ftrong rod and very light. 4. A fnap- 
per, or fnap-rod ; which is a ftrong pole, peculiarly 
ufed for the pike. 5. A bottom-rod ; being the fame 
as the dropper, but fomewhat more pliable. 6. A 
fniggling or procking-ftick ; a forked /lick, having a 
lhort ftrong line, with a needle, baited with a lobe 
worm : this is only for eels in their holes. 

FtSHtNG-Frog, or Angler. See Lophius. 

Right of Fishing, and property of filh. It has been 
held, that where the lord of the manor hath the foil 
on both fides of the river, it is a good evidence that he 
hath a right of fi/hing ; and it puts the proof upon him 
who claims liberam pifcariam : but where a river ebbs 
and flows, and is an arm of the fe,a, there it is common 
to all, and he who claims a privilege tohimfelf muft 
prove it; for if the trefpafsis brought for filhing there, 
the defendant may juftify, that the place where is bra- 
chtum marts, in quo unufquifque Jubditus domini regis 
kabetet habere debet liberam pifcariam. In the Severn 
the foil belongs to the owners of the land on each fide j 
and the foil of the river Thames isin the king, but the 
fi/hing is common to all. He who is owner of the foil 
of a private river, hath feparalis pifcarta ; and he chat 
hath libera pifcarta , hath a property in the fi/h, and 
may hring a po/Te/Tory a&ion for them ; but communis 
pifcarta is like the cafe of all other commons. One 
that has a clofe pond in which there are fi/h, may call 
them pifces fuos, in an iudiftment, &c. but he cannot 
call them bona ir catalla, if they be not in rrunks. 
There needs no privilege to make a filh-pond, as there 
doth in the cafe of a warren. See Franchise. 

FISSURES, in the hiftory of the earth, certain in¬ 
terruptions, that in an horizontal or parallel manner 
divide the feveral ftrata of which the body of our ter- 
reftrial globe is compofed. 

Fissure of the Bones, in forgery, is when they are 
divided either tranfverfely or longitudinally, not quite 
through, but cracked after the manner of glafs, by 
any external force. SeeSuRGERY. 

Vox.. VII. 


FISTULA, in the ancient mufic, an inflrument of 
the wind-kind, refembling our flute or flageolet. 

Theprincipal wind-inftrumentsof the ancients, were 
the tibia and the fiftula. But how they were confti- , 
tuted, wherein they differed, or how they were played 
upon, does not appear. All we know is, that the fif¬ 
tula was at firft made of reeds, and afterwards of other 
matters. Some had holes, fome none; fome again 
were Angle pipes j others a combination of feveral; 
witnefs the fyringa of Pan. 

Fistula, in furgery, a deep, narrow, and callous 
ulcer, generally ariiing from abfeefles. 

It differs from a fnus, in its being callous, the latter 
nor. See Surgery. 

Fistula, in farriery. SeeFARRiERY, Se&.xxxii. 

FISTULAR.IA, or Tobacco-pipe Fish ; a ge¬ 
nus of fifties belonging to the order of abdominales. 
Of this genus, Linnaeus reckons twofpecies; but we 
have a defeription only of one, viz. the tabacaria. It 
is deferibed by Mr Cate/by, from the only oue he ever 
faw. It was almoft a foot in length; the fore-part from 
the nofe to half-way the body of nearly equal bignefs ; 
from whence it grew tapering to the tail, which was 
forked, and from which grew a /lender taper whip, 
four inches long, of the confluence of whalebone ; the 
mouth narrow, from which tothe eyes Was almoft three 
inches. The whole fi/h was of a brown colour. They 
are fometimes taken on the coafts of Jamaica. 

FIT. See Paroxysm. 

Dr Cheyne is of opinion, that fits of all kinds, whe¬ 
ther epileptic, hyfteric, or apopleftic, may be cured 
folely by a milk-diet, of about two quarts of cows-milk 
a-day, without any other medicine. 

FlTCHES, in hu/bandry, a fort of pulfe, more ge¬ 
nerally known by the name of chick-pea. See Cicer. 

Fitches are cultivated either for feeding cattle, or 
improving the land. They make a wholefome and nou- 
ri/hing food, whether given in the ftraw or thre/hed 
out. When fown only to improve the foil, they are 
plowed in juft as they begin to blo/Tom, by which 
means a tough ftiff clay-foil is much enriched. 

FITCHET, a name ufed in fome places for the wea- 
fel, called alfo the foumart. See Mustela. 

FITCHY, in heraldry, (from the French fifhe, i.e. 
fixed) a term applied to a crofs when the lower branch 
ends in a (harp point: and the reafon of it Mackenzie 
fuppofes to be, that the primitive Chriftians were wont 
to carry crofles with them wherever they went; and 
when they /topped on their journey at any place, they 
fixed thofe portable crofles in the ground for devotion’s 
fake. 

FITZ, makes part of the furname of fome of the na¬ 
tural fonsof the kings of England, as Fitz-roy ; which 
is purely French, and fignifies the <l king’s fon.” 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very learned 
lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIII. was defeended 
from an ancient family, and born at Norbury in Der- 
bylhire. He was made one of the judges of the court 
of common pleas in 1523 ; and diftingui/hed himfelf by 
many valuable works, as well as by fuch an honourable 
difehargeof the duti#s of hisoffite, as made bimefteem- 
ed an oracle of the law. His writings are. The Grand 
Abridgment; The Office and Authority of Juftices of 
Peace ; the Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, Ef- 
cheators, Conftables, Coroners, See.; Of the Diverfity of 
M m Courts ; 


Fiftula 

u 

Fitzher- 

bert. 
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Fitz-Ste- Courts ; The New Natura Brevium ; Oj the Surveying 
plien of Lands ; and The Book of Hufbandry. He died in 
J' IS'8. 

Fixed Air. FITZ-STEPHEN (William), a learned monk of 
Canterbury, of Norman extradliou, but born of respec¬ 
table parents in the city of London. He lived in the 
12th century ; and being attached to theferviceof arch- 
bilhop Becket, was prefent at the time of his murder. 
In the year 1174, he wrote in Latin, The Life of St 
Thomas, archb'tjhop and martyr ; in which, as Becket 
was a native of the metropolis, he introduces a defcrip- 
tion of the city of London, with a tnifcellaneous de¬ 
tail of the manners and ufages of the citizens : this is 
defcrvedly confidered as a great curiofity, being the 
earliefl profeffed account of London extant. Fitz-Ste- 
phen died in 1191. 

FIVES, or Vives. See Farriery, Se£t. xiv. 2. 

FIXATION, in chemiftry, the rendering any vo¬ 
latile fubftance fixed, fo as not to fly off upon being ex- 
pofed to a great heat : hence, 

FIXED bodies, are thofe which bear a confiderable 
degree of heat without evaporating, or lofing any of 
their weight. Among the moil fixed bodies are dia¬ 
monds, gold, &c. See Diamond,Gold, &c. 

Fixed, or Fixable Air, an invifible and permanently 
elailic fluid, fnperior in gravity to the common atmof- 
pheric air and moil other aerial fluids, exceedingly de- 
ftrudtive to animal life ; produced in great quantities, 
naturally from combuftible bodies, and artificially by 
many chemical procefles. From its aparently acid pro¬ 
perties it has obtained the name of aerial acid, cretaci- 
ous acid, and carbonic acid ; from its noxious qualities, 
it has been called mephitic air , or mephitic gas ; and, from 
the circumftance of being produced in vafl quantities 
during the combultion of charcoal, it firfl obtained from 
Van Helmot the name oi gas fylvefire. The term fixed 
air has been given from its property of readily lofing 
its elafticicy, and fixing itfelf in many bodies, particu¬ 
larly thofe of the calcareous kind ; and though fome 
objected to the propriety of the term, the fluid in quef- 
tion is fo well known by the name of fixed air, that 
we choofe ftill to retain it. 

The nature and properties of fixed air are explained 
under the article Aerology. It is there confidered 
as an acid, and the reafons for fuppofing it to be com- 
pofed of phlogifton and depblogifticated are fet forth. 
In a paper of the Manchefter Tranfa&ions by Mr De- 
iaval on the permanent colours of opaque bodies, he 
1 confiders the nature of fixed air, and gives an account 
Mr Dela• fomewhat different. He denies its acid property, which 
val’stheory ) 1is been generally looked upon as fo well afeertained. 
of fixed air. u -phe change of colour produced in vegetable juices 
by the define fpark (fays he), is adduced as a proof 
of the acidity of fixed air ; but it has been already 
fhown, that this does not arife from acid, but phlogiftie 
1 See Chrc- matter*. The acid quality of fixed air is alfo gene- 
matics, rally inferred from its power of diflolving iron. But 

“° 3 ! - phlogifton is alfo a folvent of iron. Thus a confider¬ 

able portion of that metal is always diffolved and held 
in folution by the phlogiflicated alkaline lixivium, 
which confiits of inflammable matter calcined with 
fixed alkali. M. Margraaf has fhown, that feveral 
other metals are foluble in this lixivium.' Hence it 
it evident, that the folubility of iron does not prove 


the acidity of the folvent, but may arife from the phlo- Fixed Air. 
gifton contained in it. ’ - •s— 1 

“ Fixed air is alfo fuppofed to be an acid, by dimi- 
nifhing the caufticiry and promoting the cryflallization 
of fixed alkalies : but this hypothefis does not agree 
with the effedls which are produced by the combina¬ 
tion of acids with alkalies. By thefe combinations 
neutral falts are produced ; bnc alkalies do not become 
neutral by combination with fixed air, being only 
changed by fuch an union from cauflic and deliques¬ 
cent to mild and cryflallizable alkalies : whence it is 
evident, that the alteration in them produced by fixed 
air, is not to be attributed to the introdudlion of an 
acid. 

“ We mull therefore (continues our author) turn 
our eyes to the confideration of fome other principle by 
which thefe effedls may be produced ; and this princi¬ 
ple appears to be phlogifton. The phlogiflicated alka¬ 
line lixivium is perfedtly mild when faturated ; and by 
a flight evaporation is reduced to a concrete cryf- 
talline mafs, which does not deliquefee or imbibe the 
leaft moiflure from the air, and no longer retains any 
alkaline charadter or property. M. Beaume, by an 
elegant and ingenious experiment, has proved the pre¬ 
fence of phlogifton in mild alkalies ; and has fhown, 
that their power of cryflallizing depends upon their 
union with that principle. He heated in a filver veffel 
a lixivium of mild alkali, which imparted to the filver 
a covering or coating of inflammable matter, by which 
its furface was tarnifhed and became black. The lixi¬ 
vium was feveral times poured out in the filver veffel; 
and after the furface of the veffel had been freed from 
the tarnifh, the lixivium was replaced in it, and again 
heated, by which the tarnifh was renewed. This was 
repeated till the lixivium no longer communicated any 
ftain to the filver. The cauflicity of the lixivium in- 
creafed in proportion as it imparted its phlogiflon to 
the filver ; and at the end of the procefs the alkali be¬ 
came perfedtly canftic and incapable of cryflallizing. 

“ Thofe inflances, and many others which mighr be 
adduced, feem to prove, that the change which fixed 
air produces in cauflic alkalies is not effedted by acid 
but phlogillic matter. It is certain, that the matter 
communicated to lime by fixed air, is the very fame 
which it imparts to alkalies : for it may be transferred, 
unchanged, from one of thefe fubflances to another; 
and when united to either of them, itill retains the 
fame qualities. Therefore, if phlogifton renders al¬ 
kalies mild, and effedls their cryflallization, the fame 
principle alfo precipitates lime, and in like manner re- 
fiores it to its flate of mild calcareous earth. 

“ The experiments and obfervations on which Dr 
Black has eflablifhed his comprehenfive and confident 
theory, dearly prove, that lime is precipitated from 
lime-water by fixed air ; but his views were not ex¬ 
tended to an invefligation of the particular matte'r or 
quality whereby fixed air operates that efFcdt. 

“ Lime, which has been precipitated from lime-wa¬ 
ter, and reftored to the flate of a mild calcareous earth, 
is again foluble by the addition of a larger proportion of 
fixed air; which has been confidered as an additional 
proof of the acidity of the latter. It has alfo been confi- 
dered as an extraordinary circumftance, that two fuch 
oppofite effedls lliould be produced by the fame fubflance. 

The 
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Fixed Air. The fimplicity obferved by nature in her operations, 
w_ v——' however, will not allow us to fuppofe that fixed air is 
poffeffed of two different or oppofite qualities, by one 
of which it precipitates, and by the other it diffolves. 
The precipitation of lime from lime-water, and its re- 
folution, are effe&ed by an equable uniform a&ion, 
exercifed by one and the fame principle, which is a 
conftituent and effential part of fixed air. Such a pre¬ 
cipitation and refolution are not extraordinary or com¬ 
plex phenomena, as has been thought, but are ana¬ 
logous to the ordinary and conflant effects which arife 
from chemical affinities. This may be exemplified by 
any compound which affinnes a concrete and lolid con¬ 
fidence by its union with a given quantity, of fluid, 
and which by the addition of a larger quantity of the 
fame fluid is reduced to a liquid flate. Thus, when a 
due proportion of water is added to iron and vitriolic 
acid, a mutual attraction takes place between thefe 
three ingredients, by means of which they are united ; 
and, by their combination, a concrete vitriolic or metallic 
fait is formed. But if a greater quantity of water be 
added to this concrete fait, as the mutual attraction 
after this addition fublifts equably between the vitriolic 
fait and the whole mafs of water, the acid and ferru¬ 
ginous particles are more minutely divided, and diffu- 
fed uniformly throughout every part of the water. 
Thus the folid concrete fait is refolved, and a vitrio¬ 
lic liquor is formed, in which the water predominates. 

<* Lime ftrongly attracts and unites with inflam¬ 
mable fubftances, as fulphur, camphor, and refins. 
Fixed air has a ftill greater affinity with it; becaufe, 
in all the more grofs fubftances, the phlogiftoii is allayed 
with fait, earth, and other matters: but in fixed air it 
exifts in a purer, and confequently a more aCtive ftate. 

“ As alkalies are rendered mild or cauftic by the 
prefence or abfence of the inflammable principle, it 
can hardly be doubted that the difference between mild 
and calcareous earth and quicklime is alfo occafioned 
by a communication or deprivation of the fame prin- 
riple. 

<< The origin of fixed air feems to prove its phlo- 
giftic nature ; for all bodies which yield it, yield alfo 
inflammable matter, but many of them do not yield 
any acid. Calcareous fpar, magnefia, and alkaline 
falts, fend forth fixed air ; and all thefe fubftanccs, by 
thelofs of it, are deprived of their inflammable con¬ 
tents. Diamonds, expofed to the focus of a burning 
glafs under a receiver, impart to the air contained in 
it a power of precipitating lime from lime-water when 
it is agitated with it: But it does not appear that any 
acid can be derived from thefe bodies. 

“ Some of the properties of fixed air are confident 
with either the character of an acid or phlogifton. 
Such are, its power of altering the colour of vegetable 
juices; its affinity to alkalies, and ready union with 
lime; its power of diffolving iron, which is inflanced 
in all acids, and likewife in the phlogifticated alka¬ 
line lixivium. The antifeptic quality prevails equally 
in acids, and in inflammable fpirits. Acids are difen- 
gaged from fubftanccs which are decompofed byftrong- 
er acids ; phlogifton is likewife expelled from bodies 
which diffolve in acids. 

“ The qualities of acid and phlogifton agree in thefe 
and fcvefal other inftances; but fixed air is endowed 


with properties which are peculiar to phlogifton : fuch Fixed Air. 

as its power of effecting the cryftallization of alkalies - v -- 

without changing them to neutral falts; its tenden¬ 
cy to efcape from water; and its affinity with the air, 
by means of which a confiderable quantity of fixed air 
is united with and diffufed throughout every part of 
the atmofphere. 

“ Water, as well as phlogifton, is a conftituent part 
of all fubftances which yield fixed air. Both thefe 
principles have a ftrong affinity to air. This appears 
from the union which air forms with the inflammable 
principle when it is difengaged from bodies by com- 
buftion, fermentation, putrefaction, or any other mode 
of decompofition; and from the mutual attraction of 
water and air, which is manifefted by evaporation, an.! 
by the conftant prefence of aqueous panicles in the ai- 
mofphere. 

“ The laws of chemical analyfis will hardly permit 
11s to doubt that the air which is obtained from mild 
alkalies, calcareous earth, and various other fubftances, 
receives from them, when they are decompofed, the 
fame contents which were united in them as confti¬ 
tuent parts while they were in their entire ftate ; and 
their analyfis invariably (hews, that air, water, and 
phlogifton enter their compofition. 

“ Hence it feems to follow, that fixed air confifts of 
thefe three ingredients, either united in bodies, and • 
difeharged from them already combined, or that it is 
formed in the atmofphere by the concurrence and 
union of thefe principles: and the phenomena both of 
fixed and phlogifticated air may be folved by the action 
and properties of thefe ingredients. 

“ The weight of fixed air indicates that it contains 
a confiderable portion of aqueous matter; and it is 
by means of this conftituent principle that it is mif- 
cible with water, in like manner as ardent fpirits are, 
notwithftanding their inflammable nature. 

“ Phlogiftic matters are mifcible with water only 
in proportion as they contain a quantity of the aque¬ 
ous principle in their compofition. When the rela¬ 
tive proportion of this conftituent principle is lefs than 
that of the phlogifton combined with fuch matters, 
they are either immifcible with water, or mifcible only 
in part. Thus, fpirit of wine unites with water in all 
proportions. Ether, which is fpirit of wine deprived 
of part of its water by means of the vitriolic acid, is 
not mifcible with water in all proportions; but ten 
parts of water arc requifite to the abforption of one 
part of ether. Oil, whicli has ftill lefs water in its 
compofition, does not in any degree mix with water. 

Refinous fubftances do not combine with water, be¬ 
caufe their aqueous part is not in fufficient quantity 
to ferve as a medium for the union of their phlogifton. 

In gums the relative proportion of phlogifton is much 
lefs than in refins, and that of the water is much 
greater ; and, by the intervention of their aqueous 
part, gums are readily mifcible with water. Refins, 
when united with a due proportion of gum, are by its 
mediation alfo rendered foluble in water. But if a 
lefs proportion of the gum be joined with the refin, 
only a part of the compound reffilting from this union 
is difpofed to mix with water, and a refiduum is left 
which is incapable of being diffolved in any aqueous 
liquor. 
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Fixed Air. < ( Fixed air feems to referable tbofe matters which 
~ v do not poffefs a fuflkicnt quantity of aqueous matter 
to render them totally foluble in water ; for after a 
given portion of fixed air has been imbibed by water, 
a refidnum remains which is incapable of being ab- 
forbed by it, and is called phlogijlicated air. This air 
may be formed from fixed air, not only by the fub- 
tra&ion of water, but by the addition of the inflam¬ 
mable principle ; as when phlogifton is communicated 
to fixed air by eleitric fparks, or the vapours difen- 
gaged from a mixture of fulphur and iron-filings. 

u The origin of phlogifticated air, fhows that its 
difference from fixed air confifls chiefly in the deficien¬ 
cy of water. Hence, as metals contain no water, the 
phlogifton which arifes from them during calcination 
produces no fixed but phlogifticated air. But vitriols, 
and all other faline matters, containing water as a con- 
ftituent part, yield fixed air. Calces of metals alfo, 
which have received aqueous matter in the procefs of 
their calcination, as white-lead and other calces, which 
have abforbed water, together with the air, from 
the atmofphere, yield alfo fixed air. The fermenta¬ 
tion and putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftan- 
ces is effected by means of their moilture, and there¬ 
fore fixed air is produced in thefe procefTes. It is 
more effectually produced by refpiration than by many 
other phlogiftic proceffes, in confequence of the copious 
fupply of the aqueous as well as thephlogiftic principle. 
Which the air receives from the lungs. 

« Fixed air may be formed from vegetable acids ; 
bin when it is thus conftituted, it does not differ from 
that which is produced from alkalies, magnefia, and 
other fubftances which yield no acid. It is therefore 
evident, that in each of thefe inftances it is formed by 
the combination of fome principles which are common 
to all tliofe fubftances. Thefe principles are water 
and phlogifton. In vegetable acids, the phlogifton 
combined with the water is equal in quantity to that 
which conftitutes the inflammable part of fpirit of 
wine ; for radical or concentrated vinegar is totally 
inflammable. The acid ftate of vegetable matters is 
not effeniial to them, nor is it requifite to the produc¬ 
tion of fixed air from them ; for fixed air is producible 
from recent plants. Hence it appears, that in their 
acid, as well as in their recent, vinous, or putrefactive 
ftate, they yield fixed air by means of their aqueous 
and phlogiftic principles. 

“ All fixed air, from whatever fubjeit it may be pro¬ 
cured, or to whatever bodies it is transferred, confifts 


neceflary to conftitute fixed air, may acquire a due Fixed Air. 

proportion of them by an addition of the ingredients '-*- - 

in which they are deficient. Pure dephlogifticated 
air is reduced to fixed air by the communication of 
aqueous and phlogiftic vapours difengaged from -bodies 
by various proceil’es: thefe principles have a great af¬ 
finity to air, and readily combine with it. Phlogifti¬ 
cated air, when agitated with water, receives into its 
compofition a quantity of aqueous particles fufficient 
to conftitute it fixed air; and by that means it be¬ 
comes capable of precipitating lime from lime-water. 

If the analyfis and recompofition of calcareous earth 
be ever fo often repeated, its analyfis will always yield, 
and its recompofition will always require, the fame re¬ 
lative quantities of air, water and phlogifton. Fixed 
air therefore feems to confift of thefe three principles 
invariably and conftantly combined in the fame pro¬ 
portions. It has been frequently confidered as a mere 
compound of air and phlogifton; but fuch a compound 
feems to approach nearer in its nature to phlogifticated 
air, as it is deficient in one of the principles which is 
effential to fixed air.” a 

On this account of fixed air it may he obferved, obferva- 
that notwithftanding all our author’s arguments, tions on 
there is no pofitive proof adduced againft the acidity thistheory. 
of fixed air. It is not certainly known whether 
mere phlogifton will perfedtly neutralize alkalies. 

The colouring matter of Pruflian blue indeed will cer¬ 
tainly do fo: but this is not pure phlogifton, but a 
compound of different fubftances ; and befides the al¬ 
kalies neutralized by it differ very confiderably from 
thofe rendered neutral by fixed air. Before we can 
attribute the effects of fixed air to mere phlogifton, 
therefore, it would be neceflary to form out of a cauftic 
alkali, by means of pure phlogifton, a fait exactly re- 
fembling mild alkali produced by the union of the 
fame cauftic fait with fixed air ; fo that it lhall not only 
have the fame tafte and other external properties, but 
likewife emit fixed air upon the addition of a mineral 
acid. But by no experiment have we yet been able to 
effect this. It is abfolutely neceflary that the invifible 
and unknown fubftance called by Lavoifier the oxyge~ 
nous principle, by others the bafis of dephlngiflicated or 
vital air, fliould be united to the inflammable matter, 
in order to the formation of the fixed air : and as this 
bafis is likewife found to be neceflary to the formation 
of every acid, or at leaft to thofe of the mineral kind, 
we have equal reafon to call fixed air an acid while it 
difplays the properties of one. 


conftantly and invariably of the fame materials, com¬ 
bined in the fame proportions; otherwife it could not 
reftore lime, cauftic alkalies, &c. to their original mild 
ftate; becaufe thefe fubftances cannot be recompofed 
but by the fame proportion of their conftituent prin¬ 
ciples which they contained before their decompofi- 
tion. Thus, lime cannot be reftored to the ftate of 
mild calcareous earth by water or by pure dephlogif¬ 
ticated air, becaufe each of thefe principles conlifts 
only of one of the three ingredients which are requi- 
fite for that purpofe. Nor can the recompofition of 
calcareous earth be effected by phlogifticated air, be¬ 
caufe it contains an excefs of phlogifton, and a defeit 
of water. Compounds formed of fuch ingredients as 
do not contain a requifite quantity of the principles 


i hat water is an eflential ingredient in the compo¬ 
fition of fixed air as well as all other kinds of aerial 
vapours, is not to be doubted ; but we are by no means 
certain whether the difference between fixed and phlo¬ 
gifticated air confifts in the want of water in the latter. 

The fpecific gravity here cannot be any rule for us to 
judge of the matter : for iufiammable air, the lighteft 
of all the kinds hitherto known, cannot be produced 
without a certain proportion of water; and by fome 
proceffes fixed air may be converted into inflammable 
as well as phlogifticated air. 3 

The noxious properties of fixed air are well known, Account 
and are too often fatally experienced by the miners, of the ef- 
who have given it the appellation of thoke-dajnp. feds of this 
In the Manchefter Transitions, however, we have an J ir ° na P er - 

account fonlongex ' 
account f d t0 it> 
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Fixed Air. account of one who continued feven days below 

'—" v- ground, not only expofed to the effects of this gas, 

but without any kind of fuftenance ; notwithdand- 
ing which, he was taken out alive. When firfl 
found in the pit, the ftdes of which had fallen in and 
confined him for the time above-mentioned, his eyes 
were fo fwollen and protruded out of their fockets, 
that he had a fliocking appearance ; for which reafon, 
the people tied a handkerchief round his head . While 
in this protruded flate, however, he was capable of di- 
ftinguilhing objects ; but in a little time his eyes funk 
within their fockets, and he became quite blind. On 
being taken out of the pit, hefeemed for fome time to 
be in a way of recovery ; but all favourable fymptoms 
foon vanilhed, and he expired in three days after his 
releafe. 

During all the time of his confinement he had only 
a fpace to breathe in of three yards in length and two 
in breadth, in which he lay upon his belly. It com¬ 
municated indeed with another pit by a palfage 80 
yards in length and about eight or ten inches wide; btu 
as the mouth of the pit into which he defeended was 
flopped, and the body of earth through which he had 
dug thrown behind him, no circulation of air could 
poffiblv take place. The truth of this conclufion was 
likewife evinced by the flate of the air in the other 
pit through which the people entered to dig out the 
unfortunate fufFerer ; for it was there fo foul, that the 
candlesthey carried down with them were immediately 
extinguilhed. In this flate of theair whichfurround- 
ed him, it is remarkable that the patient, who was 
naturally aflbmatic, breathed freely and continued to 
do fo till his death : And on his fubjedl Dr Percival 
4 makes the following remarks. 

Conjecture “ As he had been long aflhmatic, we may reafon- 
thtTman 1 '*' conclude from his differing fo little, that the 
Her in " common 'y received opinion of the fuffocating nature of 
which it the mephitis or choke-damp, that it deflroys the ela- 

afts. flicity of the air, and occafions a collapfion of the 

lungs, is without foundation, notwithflanding all the 
refpedlable authorities that may be advanced in fupport 
of it. Indeed, from the phenomena which attend the 
extinction of life in thofe to whom fitch vapours have 
proved mortal, it is evident that the poifon adts 
chiefly on the nervous fyflem. The vital principle 
feems to be arrefled and almoft inflantaneoufly de- 
flroyed ; fometimes even without a Itruggle, and pof- 
fibly without any antecedent pain. Pliny the elder 
was found, after the fatal eruption of Mount Vefu- 
vius, exadtly in the pofture in which he fell, with the 
Symptoms appearance of one afleep rather than dead. Some 
produced perfons killed by foul air in a cellar at Paris, were 
in various found ItifF as flatues, with their eyes open, and in the 
perfons poflure of digging. M. Beaume relates the hiflory of 
a man who was recovered from apparent death produ- 
reat e ced by a fimilar caufe, and who afferted that he had 
neither felt pain nor oppreffion ; but that at the point 
of time when he waslofing his fenfes, he experienced 
a delightful kind of delirium. This account receives 
fome confirmation from what Dr Hcberden fays in his 
ledlures on poifons, that he had feen an inflance in 
which the fumes of charcoal brought on the fame kind 
of delirium that is produced by henbane and other 
intoxicating poifons of the vegetable kind. Abbe Fon¬ 
tana breathed a certain portion of inflammable air, not 
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only without inconvenience, but with unufual plea- F'xeAir. 

fure. He had a facility in dilating the bread, and ne- --«-- 

ver felt an equally agreeable fenfation even when he 
inhaled the pureil dephlogifticated air. But he fuff’ered 
greatly in a fubfequent experiment : for havingfilled 
a bladder, containing about 3J0 cubic inches, with 
inflammable air he began to breathe it boldly after 
difeharging the atmofphere air contained in his lungs 
by a violent exfpiration. The fit ft mfpiration produced 
a great oppreffion ; towards the middle of the fecond, he 
was obferved to become very pale, and objects appear¬ 
ed confufed to his eyes : neverthelefs he ventured on a 
third ; but his drength now failed, fo that he fell up¬ 
on his knees, and foon afterwards upon the floor. His 
refpiration continued to be eifecled with pain and dif¬ 
ficulty, and he did not perfe&ly recover till the ftic- 
ceeding day. In this indance fome degree of pally 
was probably induced in the nerves of the lungs by the 
adlion of concentrated inflammable air conveyed into 
the veficles forcibly emptied of their atmofpheric air 
by exfpiration. For, inordinary refpiration, about 35 
inches of air are inhaled and exhaled ; but in a violent 
exfpiration, about 60 cubic inches may be difeharged. 

In the cafe of the unfortunate collier (Travis), it will 
be remembered, that the air was fufficiently falubrious 
when he went down into the pit ; that by flagnation it 
became gradually noxious ; and that his nervous fy¬ 
flem mull therefore have been progreffively habituated 
to its influence. This is conformable to the obftrva- 
tions of DrPriedley ; who found, that if a moufecan 
bear the firftffiock of being put into a veflel filled with 
artificial gas, or if the gas be increafcd by degrees, it 
will live a confide! able time in a fituation that would 
indantly prove fatal to other mice : and he frequently 
noticed, that when a numberof micehad been confined 
in a given quantity of infedled air, a freffi moufe intro¬ 
duced among them has immediately died in convul- 
fions. 

<( It has been found by experiment, that the fumes Noxious 
emitted by almoft every fpecies of burning fuel prove f U mesfrom 
fatal to animals, when applied in a fufficiently concen- the quan¬ 
trated date. I have computed, that 300 tons of coal tity of fuel 
are every day confirmed in the town of Manchederdu- corifumed 
ring the winter feafon. The fadlitious gas generated “* lar S e ci ‘ 
by its comfumption mud amount to at lealt a third ties ' 
part of that quantity ; it is probable that the fmoke 
proceeding from it conftitutes another third part; and 
both together are capable of occupying a fpace of very 
wide extent. Now, if it were not for the difperfion of 
thefe vapours by the wind, the precipitation of them 
by rain, and the influence of other caules, refpiration 
could not be carried on in fuch circumftances. And 
we may obferve, thatfrofty weather, which is general¬ 
ly ferene and without wind, proves extremely op- 
preffive, and fometimes even fatal, to afthmatic pati¬ 
ents, especially in great cities. Indeed the rate of hu¬ 
man mortality is nearly in proportion to their magni¬ 
tude and population. It is evident, therefore, that 
habit, however it may abate, cannot entrely counter- 
acl the baneful efTedts of bad air; and thofe will, feel 
its effedts the more ftrongly, in every fituation, whofe 
nervous fydems are endowed with more than ordinary 
fenfibility. Such perfons I would caution not to in¬ 
dulge their curiofity in the infpedtion of unwhole- 
fome manufadlures, nor in vifiting mines, caverns, 

floves. 
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Kxeil Air. ftoves, hofpitals, or prifons. The late Dr Brown fuf- 
* * ’ fered very feverely by accompanying two foreigners of 

diltindtion into the duke of Bridgewater’s works at 
Worfley. It happened that they were thefirft who 
entered the tunnel on that day. The candles which 
they carried with them were obferved to burn very 
dimly ; but neither the paflengers nor the boatmen 
experienced any difficulty in refpiration. After re¬ 
maining in the coal-pits a confiderable time, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Warrington, where Dr Brown was attacked 
by violent pains, which fhifted fuddenly from one 
part of his body to another; fmall purple fpots over- 
fpread his fkin ; his throat became tumefied fo as to 
render fwallowing difficult ; and great proftration of 
Ilrength, with a low fever, enfued. The dodtor was 
fiubjedt to the anomalous gout; had once a paralytic 
complaint of long continuance, and hence we may 
conclude that his nervous fyltetn was endowed with 
peculiar irritability. He was not, however, the only 
fuffererT''for one of the foreigners was affedted with 
fimilar petechias, but attended with little pain or dif- 
^ order.” 

in what - Here we may obferve, that our knowledge of the 
manner the compofirion of fixed air feems to throw fome light up- 
atmofpheie on the fubjedt in queftion. Dephlogifticated air and 
may be pu- phlogifton are univerfally allowed to be the cornpo- 
rified from llcnt parts ; and whether we fuppofe, withMrDeia- 
aquanhty val, water t0 be a third ingredient or nor, the cafe 
of fixed air. will Hill be the fame; for by whatever means the re¬ 
paration of the phlogifton can be effected, the air 
will be rendered pure. This is afeertained by fome of Dr 
Prieftley’s experiments, particularly thofe related uuder 
the article Aerology, n“ 113. where the phlogifton 
was plainly feparated by the define fpark, and the 
cjephlogifticated air remained in a ftate of purity. 
When the atmofphere is contaminated by a mixure of 
fixed air, therefore, it may be purified in two very dif¬ 
ferent ways : one is by the abforption of the gas with¬ 
out any decompofition, as by lime-water, alkaline fails, 
&c. the other, by the reparation of its component 
parts, by which a portion of it inuft neceifarily be ex¬ 
changed for a portion of pure refpirable air. It is 
probable that nature purfues both thefe methods in 
freeing the atmofphere from this noxious gas : but in¬ 
deed, whatever method Ihe takes, it is certain that any 
large portion of armofplieric air cannot long be con¬ 
taminated with this gas, even though feemingly in a 
confined fituation. This is evident from fome experi¬ 
ments, where large quantities of fixed air being poured 
euc into the-atmofphere of a room, entirely vaniffied, fo 
that it could not be perceived by the niceft teft, in 
half an hour. As we are not yet acquainted with the 
action of theatmofpheric and fixed airupon each other, 
when the former is in large proportion, it naturally be¬ 
comes a matter of fufpicion whether the fixed air has 
not a natural tendency to decompofition, and confe- 
quently to render the air falutary after it has for a ffiort 
time rendered it noxious. This is certainly the cafe 
when it meets with vegetables ; for many of them are 
fupported by every kind of noxious air. In cafes 
where many animals are confined together, it is pro¬ 
bable that their death is not occafioned by th z fixed air 
produced from their refpiration, but by that which is 
called phlogifticated, or moil probably by the total 
deprivation of the vital principle fupplied by the de- 


phlogifticated kind. The perfpiradon of animal bo-Fixed Air. 

dies of itfelf fupplies arefource for the abforption of -*-’ 

pure fixed air ; for all animal exhalations are of the 
alkaline kind, and therefore are capable ol neutralizing 
this kind of gas. This is evident from a circumftance 
generally unnoticed, but which is obvious to every one 
who choofes to give himfelf the trouble of inquiry. 

In waihing over the walls of rooms with lime and wa¬ 
ter, which is the firft preparatory operation for paint¬ 
ing, a violentfmell of volatile alkali is perceptible ; and 
there can be no doubt that this proceeds from a de- 
compolition of the neutral fait formed by the union of 
the fixed air, produced in refpiration, with the fubtile 
phlogiftic and alkaline effluvia which rife in perfpira- 
tion. To this caufe we may in a great meafure 
aferibe the prefervation of the Ruffians, which Dr Per- 
cival alfo takes notice of, but aferibes it to an accomo¬ 
dating quality of the human frame by which it can 
fubfilt in fo great a variety of circumftances. “ A 
Ruffian boor (fayshe), in the winterfeafon, experiences 
all the varieties of air, heat, and cold, without any in¬ 
convenience. When labouring out of doors, he isex- 
pofed to the inteniity of froft and fnow ; when he re¬ 
tires in the evening to his hut, which confifts only of 
■one clofe apartment, never ventilated during fix 
months, he feeds upon falted fifti or flefh, and after¬ 
ward? repofes en a greafy manrafs placed over an oven 
in which billets of wood are burned. In this fituation 
he is literally ftewed, with his whole family, who live 
-in a eonftant fleam, not offenfive to themfelves, but 
fcarcely fupportable by a ftranger. The atmofphere 
of a crowded town muft, in many refpe&s, relemble 
the foul air-of a Ruffian cottage; yet thoufands enjoy 
in it a confiderable fliare of health.” 

On this we muft further obferve, that in certai:: u h 
cafes the human body requires much more the vital quantity 
principle fupplied by dephlogiflicated air to fnpport of vital air 
life than in others. This is particularly the cafe vequifite 
when much motion and exercife are ufed ; fo that the J 
computations made of the quantity of air confumed nf e iiT 
by a human creature in a minute, muft be very vague different 
and variable. This was evident in M. Sauffure’s fituation*. 
journey to the top of mount Blanc, where, befides the 
general rarefadtion ofthe atmofphere, theie was a great 
mixture of fixed air, as appeared by the precipitation 
of lime-water when expofed to the afitionof the com¬ 
mon air. Here, though always fomewhat nneafy, yet 
he was comparatively well while he remained in a 
ftate of inadtion ; but felt cxceffive trouble on being 
obliged to exert his Ilrength, infomuch that he 
could fcarce accompliffi in four hours and an half, the 
experiments which at the foot of the mountain he 
would have eafily done in three. “ While I remained 
perfectly ftill (fays he), I experienced but little unea- 
finefs, more than a flight oppreffion about the heart ; 
but on the fmalleft bodily exertion, or when I fixed 
my attention upon any objedt for fome moments toge¬ 
ther, particularly when 1 preffed my cheft in the adl 
of Hooping, I was obliged to reft and pant for fome 
minutes.” 

From this account we muft naturally conclude, that 
in cafes where the powers of life and circulation are 
ftrong and vigorous, a great quantity of vital principle 
is requifite to fupportlife ; and the hidden deprivation 
of any confiderable part of it may. occafion death, even 

though 
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Fixed Air. though as much ftill remain as would be fufficient to 

'-^-' fupport life in other circumftances. Hence, if a 

llrongand healthy animal is fuddenly plunged into an 
atmofphere loaded with mephiLic or other noxious va¬ 
pours, it will very frequently die in a moment; while 
the mere circumllances of debility caufes others to bear 
Whyfud- tlle fame fi tuation with impunity. In thefe circiim- 
denchanges ftances a fudden expolure to very pure air might 
from noxi- even be fatal to an animal very long confined in fuch 
ousto pure as is noxious, juft as fire may be put out by too violent 
airare dan- a blaft 0 f a j r . Hence we may underhand why con- 
gerous. fumptive perfons are not recovered, but often made 
manifeftly worfc by being brought into purer air ; and 
in all probability the death of Travis was haftened by 
his fudden removal into the open atmofphere. His 
remainingalivc, therefore for fuch a length of time in 
circumllances fo very unfavourable, we are to attri¬ 
bute in a particular manner to the extreme debility of 
the vital powers, by which an exceedingly fmali quantity 
of dephlogifticated air was required to fupport them. 
We are betides to take into confideration, that in cer¬ 
tain cafes the air will impart nourilhmem, even to the 
bodies of animals as well as vegetables. Under the 
article Abstinence, inftances are brought of animal 

10 bodies being augmented in bulk without any nouriffi- 

Thehuman ment taken ill by the mouth. In fuch cafes we mufti 
body may conclude that the nourifhnient came from the plilo- 
abfbrbnou particles difperfed through it. It is not im- 

ri(hment " P°ffible therefore, that in fome cafes the human body, 
from tha by abforbing from the atmofphere the phlogifton 
atmo- which it had juft emitted by refpiration, may purify 

fphere, the air which it had juft before contaminated; and 

thus life might be prolonged in the cafe of Travis, 
who was not only deftitue of air proper for refpiration, 
but of food and drink alfo. In cafes of famine, it is 
manifeft that there is a great abforption from the at¬ 
mofphere. Thus a negroe who was gibbeted at Charlef- 
town, and had nothing given him afterwards, voided a 
large quantity of urine every morning ; and in cafes of 
lientery and diabetes, the quantity of evacuations 
greatly exceeds the nouriftimenc taken in by the 
mouth. On this principle perhaps we may account 
for that very ftrange phenomenon of animals being 
found alive in the heart of folid bodies, where there 
could be no pofllbility of any conne&ion with the ex¬ 
ternal atmofphere. Inftances of thefe are given under 

11 the article. Animalcule, n 2 si- 

Effe&sof We lhall conclude this part of our fubject with fome 
fixed air on oblervations made by Mr Henry on the effects of fix- 
vegetation. e( j a ; r on ve getation. Experiments on this fubject had 
been made firft by Or Prieftley, and afterwards by Dr 
fercival, but with very different refults ; the former 
concluding that fixed air was prejudical to the growth 
ef vegetables, and Dr Percival that it was favourable 
to it. Mr Henry endeavours to reconcile the diffe¬ 
rence. He fuppofes Dr Pcrcival’s meaning to be, not 
that fixed air, in its pure ftate and ftagnant, was fa¬ 
vourable to vegetablesimmerfed in it; but that gra¬ 
dually applied, and in a continued ftream, while the 
plants at the fame time are not confined from the com¬ 
mon air, do receive from fixed air fuch a proportion 
of nourifhment as is fufficient for their temporary fop- 
port, even when removed from every other means of 
being fupplied with food. 

Dr Prieftley, in his third volume on Air, acknow¬ 


ledges the fairnefsand candour with which the experi¬ 
ments of Dr Percival were related, but fuppofes there 
mnft have been fome miftake ; particularly, as the air 
was produced by Dr Nooth’s apparatus, he thinks the 
quantity could not be fo great as was imagined. In 
fupport of this opinion he mentioned a great number 
of experiments, in which fixed air was tried in all pro¬ 
portions, from a ftate of purity to a mixture of one- 
third of fixed air with (even-eighths of common air; 
and in all thefe the fixed air was found to be injurious, 
and todeftroy the colour of rofe-leaves. 

From fome experiments made by Mr Henry himfelf 
the contrary opinion feemed to be eftablifhed. By thefe 
it appeared that a ftrawberry plant had not only been 
prelerved alive, expoied in the middle of Dr Nooth’s 
machine to copious ftreams of fixed air, from the 23d 
of April to the 14th of May, but that the bloflbms, 
which were only budded when put into the machine, 
had adtually expanded ; a ftrong proof that the plant 
had continued to vegetate. It was ftill aiive, but in 
a fituation fomewhat drooping ; and happening to be 
crufhed on taking it out of the apparatus, it was 
thrown away altogether. Two fprigs of mint, with 
fome earth loofely adhering to their roots, were fubjec- 
ted to a fimilar experiment from the ift to the i2thof 
September ; the one having a continual current of fix¬ 
ed air applied to it, but the other being left to the 
operation of common atmofpberical air. The roots of 
both were cut off on the 7th : that in common air ex¬ 
hibited fymptoms of decay on the 12th ; but the other 
continued freffi for more than a week after the other 
had been decayed almoft to the top. 

On the nth of April 1777, the weather being very 
cold and backward, Mr Henry filled the middle part of 
Dr Nooth’s machine entirely with fixed air, by firft 
filling it with water, inverting it in the fame fluid, 
flopping up the capillery tubes, and then driving out 
the water from the veffel by a ftream of fixed air from 
an effervefeing mixture. The middle was then imme¬ 
diately placed in the lower part of the machine, con¬ 
taining an effervefeing mixture alfo, which had been 
working for fevcral minutes ; and a crimfon polyan¬ 
thus was introduced into the middle part, and fufpend- 
ed by a firing. In paffing through the mouth of the 
veffel, the petals were conipreffed, and one or two re¬ 
ceived fome damage. A young fprig of mint, with its 
root, was introduced the fame day, and into the fame 
veffel j while a fimilar fprig, as a ftandard, was placed 
in a large glafs decanter. The polyanthus began to 
droop on the 15th, and was taken out next day ffiri- 
velled but not difcoloured. The mint, when examined 
on the 12th, was apparently more freffi than when firft. 
put into the veffel with fixed air ; the next day two 
young (hoots appeared ftill more vigorous. On the 15th 
its appearance was more vivid than that in common 
air; but next day it was taken out quite dead. This 
fudden change, however, our author fuppofes to have 
been owing to the machine having no valve ; and ha¬ 
ving been violently ffiaken, lie fufpefted that fome of 
the vitriolic acid had been forced up through the tubes ; 
for the moifture on the infide of the middle part was 
found to be more add than it (hould have been by fix¬ 
ed air alone. 

The experiment was repeated on the 26th of April 
with a polyanthus plant with its root and flowers, 

which, 
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Which, with feveral others, were put into the middle 
part of Nooth’s machine. Here it continued till 
the 10th of May. The effervefcence was frequent* 
ly renewed ; for the firft four days twice, and then 
once a-day ; but the difcharge of air was continually 
going on. It continued ten days without any figns of 
decay: and when taken out of the machine on the 14th 
day though fome of the older flowers were fading, the 
others were as frefh and blooming as when put into 
the veffel ; more fo than thofe which had been purcha- 
fed on the fame day, and planted in the garden. The 
body of the plant was green, fucculent, and undecayed. 
The air extinguifhed flame. On trial it was found to be 
one-third fixed air ; and during feveral days, the pro¬ 
portion of fixed air muft have been larger. 

Bnt, when confined in veflels of fixed air, or even in 
Nooth’s machine, with the upper part and grooved 
ftopperput on, plants died fooner than in common air. 
The air meafured was feven-eights fixed air. 

“ I am informed (fays Mr Henry), that an ingeni¬ 
ous philofopher of Geneva has made fome experiments, 
by which he has proved, not only that phlogifton is 
the food of plants, but alfo, to the fatisfacfion of Dr 
Prieftley, that it is in the form of fixed air, in pro¬ 
per proportion and place, that this pabulum isadmini- 
ftered. In regard to the animal body, it would furely 
be wrong to fay that nothing was nutritious or falutary 
to it which it could not bear to receive unmixed or un¬ 
diluted. Why then may we not fuppofe, that though 
fixed air, when pure, may be fatal to plants confined 
in it, and excluded from communication with the ex¬ 
ternal air ; yet, when applied in a proper dofe, and to 
plants enjoying a free intercourfe with the atmofphere, 
it may have a contrary efFeft, and ferve to nouriih and 
fupport them ? But in Dr Prieftley’s experiments, this 
free intercourfe does not appear to have been allowed ; 
and herein, I apprehend, confuted the caufe of the dif¬ 
ference in our refults. 

« At that time the conftitution of fixed air was not 
underflood. It is now generally allowed to be form¬ 
ed by a combination of phlogiflon with the pure part 
of atmofpheric air. The firft of thefe ingredients has 
been proved by Dr Prieftley and others to be favour¬ 
able to vegetation ; while plants droop and decay when 
expofed to the action of the latter. It fhould further 
appear from Dr Ingenhoufz’s experiments, that plants 
have the power of feparating phlogifton from common 
air, applying it to their nurture (a), and throwing out 
the pure or dephlogifticated refiduum as excrementiti- 
ous. Now allowing, what is highly probable, that 
they have a fimilar power of decompofing fixed air, 
and of applying and rejecting its conftituent parts, our 
method of conducing the experiments was not inju¬ 
rious to the procefs ; whereas, when confined in clofe 
veflels, as by Dr Prieftley, the plants would be fufFo- 
cated in a manner reverfed to what would happen to an 
animal. Forasinthat cafe, from a want of commu¬ 
nication with the atmofphere, as neceflary to carry off 
the phlogiftic air fom the lungs (according to the beau¬ 
tiful theory of refpiration advanced andfo wellfupport- 
ed by Dr Prieftley), the animal muft perifh ; fo, in the 
other inftance, the plant would die if cut off from the atr 
of the atmofphere in fuch a manner that the pure air ex- 
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creted by its veflels would not be conveyed from it. 
For in thefe circumftances, this fluid, fo falutary to ani¬ 
mal butdeftrmftive to vegetable life, muft be accumula¬ 
ted in the body of the plant: and its funflions being 
thus impeded, death is the neceflary confequence,” 

As fixed air is now an article of the materia medica, 
a method of obtaining it readily and in large quantity 
becomes an objedt of confiderable confequence. Mr 
Henry, who has proved that fixed air is the proper 
bafe of ferments, and the immediate caufe of fer¬ 
mentation f, defcribes an apparatus for impregnating 
wort or other fermentable liquors with it. This appa¬ 
ratus is reprefented Plate CXCIII. 

A A. Fig. 1. reprefentsthecalkin which the wort 
is to be impregnated; dd, the firings by which the 
air veflel is to be let down. 

Fig. 2. DD, The air veflel, fimilar to the bottom 
part of Nooth’s glafs machine, to be made of glafs 
or earthen ware, c c, A glafs-ftopper ground in to fit 
the mouth of the veflel, having a number of capillary 
tubes running from bottom to top in a diverging di¬ 
rection, fo as to fpread the air in its paflage through 
the liquor. 

Fig. 3 . The ftopper viewed feparately to Jhow the 
capillary tubes. 

The method of ufing this apparatus is obvious from 
an infpedlion of the figure ; but at the fame time it 
muft be equally evident, that it cannot be applied where 
any very large quantity is to be impregnated. Where 
great quantities of fixed air are required, we muft alfo 
ufe great quaniies of fermenting materials ; and it 
would be inconvenient in the higheft degree to immerge : 
thefe in the liquor to be fermented; not to mention, 
that where large quantities of this kind of materials are 
mixed, they ought frequently to be ftirred or fhaken, 
left they fhould concrete into hard lumps ; while at the 
fame time they are often apt to fwell, and would thus 
endanger the fpoling of the liquor altogether. It 
muft alfo be remarked, that any liquid receives an 
impregnation of fixed air more readily from the 
lurface than by blowing it through the mafs of li¬ 
quid. The apparatus reprefented fig. 4. therefore feems 
preferable to that of Mr Henry, as capable of being 
extended infinitely almoft without any additional 
trouble. ABCD reprefents a large wooden calk filled 
with materials to the height prefented by k k . 
E is a large flat cooler for holding the liquor to be im¬ 
pregnated. This veflel is to be clofely covered, and 
may be conveniently made of lead, having a wooden 
top, the edges of which are clofely luted all round with 
a mixtnre of falad oil and finely powdered chalk. 
f, Reprefents a tin pipe, about an inch in diameter, by 
which a communication is made between the calk and 
cooler for the tranfmiflion of the fixed air. gh, Isa 
wooden axis pafling quite through the cafk from top 
to bottom, and moveable on a centre h , having aftrong 
handle at top, to turn it in order to ftir the mixture. 
Hit, Are four crofa blades fixed into the axis, which, 
in confequence of turning the handle, ftirandraifea 
great commotion in the liquor contained in the cafk. 
m, Is a lage hole flopped with a wooden plug, by 
which the materials may be put in or taked out; and 
for this laft purpofe a kind of ladle with an upright 
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Methods ef 
impregna¬ 
ting water 
or other li¬ 
quors in 
large quan¬ 
tities with 
fixed air. 

f See Fre- 
mentation , 


(a) See this further difcufl'ed under the article Aerology, n8 51, 52. 


































































































































































F I X 

Fixed Stars (tern as M niay be made tifeof. I, Is a plug flopping 
|| up a bole in the lid of the cooler E, by which the 11- 
v Flags. quor to be impregnated may be put in, and let out again 
by the cock n. 

In this apparatus it is evident, that when an efferves¬ 
cing mixture is put into a calk, the fixed air mull pafs 
through the tube /into the cooler, where it will be ab¬ 
sorbed by the liquor as fall as it is emitted by the ma¬ 
terials; but in order to prevent it from efcaping, all the 
jundlures mud be luted carefully with the mixture of 
falad oil and chalk already mentioned, which is both 
Sufficiently adhelive, and remaining Soft for a long time, 
may be inflamaneoufly repaired where it happens to be 
broken. When the effervefcence begins to turn lan¬ 
guid, it may indandy be quickened by turning the 
handle ; but this will didurb the luting at o o, which 
triad therefore be clapped clofe all round the axis as Soon 
as the matter is Sufficiently dirred. 

Fixed Stars, are Such as condantly retain the fame 
* See AJtrt- pofition and didance with refpedt to each other # ; by 
nomy, which they are contradidinguifhed form erratic or wan- 
b° 19a. dering ftars, which are continually fhifting their Situa¬ 
tion and didance.—The fixed dars are what we pro¬ 
perly and abfolutely call Jlars : the red have their pe¬ 
culiar denominations of planet and comet. See As¬ 
tronomy, per Index, 

FIXITY, or Fixedness, in cliemidry, is in a pe¬ 
culiar manner ufed for the aff’edtion oppofite to volati¬ 
lity ; i. e. the property whereby bodies bear the adtiou 
of the fire, without being diffipated in fumes. 

FLACCUS (Cains Valerius), an ancient Latin poet, 
of whom we have very imperfedt accounts remaining. 
He wrote a poem on the Argonautic expedition ; of 
which, however, he did not live to finifli the eigh th book, 
dying at about 30 years of age. John Baptida Pius, 
an Italian poet, completed the eighth book of the Ar- 
gonautics ; and added two more from the fourth of 
Apollonius ; which fupplement was fird added to Al¬ 
dus’s edition in 1323. 

FLAGS, in the army, are fmall banners of diflinc- 
tion duck in the baggage-waggons, to didinguifh the 
baggage of one brigade from another, and of one bat¬ 
talion from another ; that they may be marfhalled by 
the waggon-ntaderrgeneral according to the rank of 
their brigades, to avoid the confufion that might other- 
wife arife. 

Flag, in the marine, a certain banner or dandard, 
by which an admiral is didinguiflied at fea from the 
inferior (hips of his fquadron; alfo the colours by which 
one nation is didinguiflied front another. See Plate 
CXCIV. 

In the Britifli navy, flags are either red, white, or 
blue ; and are difplayed from the top of the main-mad, 
fore-mad, or mizen-tnafl, according to the rank of the 
admiral. When a flag is difplayed from the flag-daff 
on the main-mad, the officer didinguiflied thereby is 
known to be an admiral ; when from the fore-mad, a 
vice-admiral; and when from the mizen-mad, a rear- 
admiral. 

The fird flag in Great-Britain is the royal dandard, 
which is only to be hoifled when the king or queen are 
on board the veflel: the fecond is that of the anchor 
of hope, which charadterifes the lord high admiral, or 
lords commiffioners of the admiralty : and the third is 
the union-flag, in which the erodes of St George and 
Vol. VII. 


FLA 

St Andrew arc blended. This lad is appropriated tp Flag#, 
the admiral of the fleet, who is the fird military offi- Flagella* 
cer un.ler the lord high admiral. . te _ 8. 

The next flag after the union is that of the white 
fquadron, at the main-mad head ; and the lad, which 
charadterifes an admiral, is the blue, at the fame mad- 
head. 

For a vice-admiral, the fird flag is the red, the fe¬ 
cond the white, the third the bine, at the flag-flaff on 
the fore-mad. 

The fame order proceeds with regard to the rear-ad¬ 
mirals, whofe flags are hoided on the top of the mizen- 
mad : the lowed flag in the Englifli navy is accordingly 
the blue on the mizen-mad. 

To Lower or Strike the Flag, in the marine, is to 
pull it down, upon the cap, or to take it in, out of 
the refpedt, or fubmiffion, due from all (hips or fleets 
inferior to tbofe any way juflly their fuperiors. To 
lower or flrike the flag in an engagement, is a fign of 
yielding. 

The way of leading a (hip in triumph is to tie the 
flags to the (hrouds, or the gallery, in the hind-part 
of the (hip, and let them hang down towards the wa¬ 
ter, and to tow the veflels by the dern. Livy relates, 
that this was the way the Romans ufed thofe of Car¬ 
thage. 

To Heave out the Flag, is to put out or put abroad 
the flag. 

T 0 hang out the White Flag, is to afk quarter ; or 
it (hows, when a veflel is arrived on a coaft, that it has 
no hoftile intention, but comes to trade, or the like. 

The red flag is a fign of defiance, and battle. 

Flag is alfo ufed for fedge, a kind of rufh. 

Corn-FLAG. See Gladiolus. 

Sweet-fcented Flag. See AcoRus. 

Flag-0 fficers, thofe who command the feveral fqua- 
drons of a fleet; fuch are the admirals, vice-admirals, 
and rear-admirals. 

TheBritilh flag-officers are, the admiral, vice-admi¬ 
ral, and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. See 
Admiral, Flag, and Fleet. 

Flag-S hip, a (hip commanded by a general or flag- 
officer, who has a right to carry a flag, in contradi- 
flinction to the fecondary veflels under the command' 
thereof. 

FLAG-Stone, a genus of argillaceous earths, of a grey, 
yellowiffi, or reddiffi-white colour; not giving fire 
with deel, nor effervefeing with acids. Its fpecific 
gravity is from 2600 to 2780. Sometimes it is found 
compact, and fometimes like the argillaceous grit; in 
which cafe its gravity is lefs. Its general ufe is for 
flooring hoitfes, though fometimes it is made ufe of for 
covering them. There is alfo a calcareous flag-done, 
found near Woodftock in England. It is of a yeliow- 
ifh-white colour, and moderately hard, containing a lit¬ 
tle iron. Its fpecific gravity is 2585. 

FLAGELLANTES, a fed of wild fanatics who 
chaflifed and difeiplined themfelves with whips in 
public. 

The fedt of the Flagellantes bad its rife in Italy in 
the year 1260 ; its author was one Rainier a hermit ; 
and it was propagated from hence through alntoft all 
the countries of Europe. It was in all probability no 
more than the effedt of an indifereet zeal. A great 
number of perfons of all ages and fexes made procef- 
N n fions. 
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Magellan- fions, walking two by two with their {boulders bare, 
te * which they whipped till the blood ran down, in order 
B to obtain mercy trom God, and appeafe his indignation 
e ' again the wickednefs of the age. They were then cal¬ 
led the devout; and having ellabliflted a fnperior, he 
was called the general of the devotion. Though the 
primitive Flagellantes were exemplary in point of mo¬ 
rals, yet they were joined by a turbulent rabble, who 
were infedted with the molt ridiculous and- impious 
opinions ; fo that the emperors and pontiff's thought 
proper to put an end to this religious phrenfy, by de¬ 
claring all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, 
and prejudicial to the foul’s eternal intereft. 

However, this feet revived in Germany towards the 
middle of the next century, and rambling through ma¬ 
ny provinces, occafioned great diffurbances. They held, 
among other things, that flagellation was of equal vir¬ 
tue with baptifm and the other facraments ; that the 
forgivenefs of all fins was to be obtained by it from 
God without the merits of Jefus Chrift ; that the old 
law of Chriff was foon to be abolifhed, and that a new 
law enjoining the baptifm of blood to be adminiflered 
by whipping, was to be fubftituted in its place ; upon 
which Clement VII. by an injudicious as well as un¬ 
righteous policy, thundered out anathemas againft the 
Flagellantes, who were burnt by the inquilitors in feve- 
ral places ; but they were not eafily extirpated. They 
appeared again in Thuringia and Lower Saxony in the 
15th century ; and rejedted not only the facraments, 
but every branch of external worfhip; and placed their 
only hopes of falvation in faith and flagellation, to 
which they added other ftrange dodtrines concerning 
evil fpirits. Their leader Conrad Schmidt and many 
others were committed to the flames by German inqui- 
fitors in and after the year 1414. 

FLAGEOLETS, or Flajeolet, a little flute, ufed 
chiefly by fliepherds and country-people. It is made 
of box or other hard wood, and fometimes of ivory ; and 
has fix holes befides that at the bottom, the mouth¬ 
piece, and that behind the neck. 

FLAIL, an inftrument for threfliing corn. It con- 
fiffs of the following parts. 1. The hand-ftaff, or piece 
held in the threfher’s hand. 2. The fwiple, or thatpart 
which ftrikesout the corn. 3. The caplins, or flrong 
double leathers, made faff to the tops of the hand-ftafF 
and fwiple. 4. The middle-band, being the leather 
thong or fifh-fkin that ties the caplins together. 

FLAIR, in fea-language. The feamen fay that the 
work doth flair over, when a fliip being houfed in 
near the water, fo that the work hangs over a little too 
much, and thus is let out broader aloft than the due 
proportion will allow. 

FLAKE, in the cod-fi(hery, a fort of fcaffold or 
platform, made of hurdles, and fupported by ftanchions, 
and ufed for drying cod-filh in Newfoundland. Thefe 
flakes are ufually placed near the Ihoresof filhing-har- 
bours. 

Flake, in gardening, a name given by the florifts 
to a fort of carnations which are of two colours only, 
and have very large ftripes, all of them going quite 
through the leaves. 

White-FLAKE, in painting, is lead corroded by means 
of the prelling of grapes, or a cerufs prepared by the 
acid of grapes. It is brought here from Italy ; and 
far furpafies, both with regard to the purity of its 


whitenefs and the certainty of its ftanding, all tliece- Flambeau, 
ruff or white lead mades with us in common. It is Hambo- 
ufed in oil and varnilh painting for all purpofes where 
a very clean white is required. The white flake ihould f ' , 
be procured in lumps as it is brought over, and leviga¬ 
ted by thole who nfe it; becaufe that which the colour- 
men fell in a prepared ffate is levigated and mixed up 
with ftarch, and often with white lead, and worfe fc- 
phiffications. 

FLAMBEAU, or Flamboy, a luminary made of 
feveral thick wicks, covered over with wax, fervingto 
burn at nights in the ftreets ; as alfo at funeral procef- 
fions, illuminations, &c. 

Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers.— 

They are made fquare, fometimes of white wax, and 
fometimes of yellow. They ufually confift of four 
wicks or branches near an inch thick, and about three 
feet long, made of a fort of coarfe hempen yarn half 
twifted. They are made with the ladle much as torches 
or tapers are; viz. by firff pouring the melted wax 
on the top of the feveral fufpended wicks, and letting 
it run down to the bottom. This they repeat twice. 

After each wick has thus got its proper cover of wax, 
they lay them to dry ; then roll them on a table, and 
fo join four of them together by means of a red-hot 
iron. When joined, they pour on more wax till the 
flambeau is brought to the fize required, which is 
ufually from a pound and half to three pounds. The 
laft thing is to finilh their form or outfide, which they 
do with a kind of polifhing infirument of wood by run¬ 
ning it along all the angles formed by the union of the 
branches. 

The flambeaux of the ancients were different from 
ours. They were made of woods dried in furnaces or 
otherwife. They ufed divers kinds of wood for this 
pnrpofe ; the wood muff ufual was pine. Pliny fays, 
that in his time they frequently alfo burnt oak, elm, 
and hazle. In the feventh book of the ASneid, men¬ 
tion is made of a flambeau of pine ; and Servius on that 
paflage remarks, that they alfo made them of the cor¬ 
nel-tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH-Head, in geography, a cape 
or promontory on the eaftern coaft of Yorkshire, five 
miles eaft of Burlington, and 216 from London. 

E. Long. 2 0 . N. Lat. 5 4. 15.—This was the Fleam- 
burg of the Saxons ; fo called, as fomc think, from the 
lights made on it to diredt the landing of Ida, who in 
547 joined his countrymen in thefe parts with a large 
reinforcement from Germany, and founded the king¬ 
dom of Northumberland. In the time of Edward the 
Confeflbr, Flamborough was one of the manors of Ha¬ 
rold, earl of the Weft-Saxons, afterwards king of Eng¬ 
land. On his death, the Conqueror gave it to Hugh 
Lupus; who, in perpetual alms, bellowed it on the 
monaftry of Whitby.—The town is on the north fide ; 
and confifts of about 150 fmall houfes, entirely in¬ 
habited by fifhermen ; few of whom, as is faid, die 
in their beds, but meet their fate in the element they 
are lb convcrfant in. The cliffs of the Head are of a 
tremendous height and amazing grandeur. Beneath 
are feveral vaft caverns ; fome clofed at the end; others 
pervious, formed with a natnral arch. In fome places 
the rocks are inliilated, and of a pyramidal figure, 
foaring up to a vail height. The bafes of moft are 
folid, but in fome pierced through and arched. The 
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Flame, colour of all thefe rocks is white, from the dung of 
~ v " the innumerable docks of migratoiy birds, which quite 
cover the face of them, filling every little projedtion, 
every hole that will give them leave to reft. 

FLAME, is a general name for every kind of lu¬ 
minous vapour, provided the light it emits hath any 
confiderable degree ofintenlity. The name flame, how¬ 
ever is molt generally applied to fuch as are of a coani- 
cal figure, like thofe ariling from our common fires ; 
without this they are commonly called luminous va¬ 
pours, or limply lights. 

According to Sir Ifaa-c Newton, flame is only red- 
hat frnoke, or the vapours of any fubftance raifed from it 
by fire, and heated to fuch a degree as to emit light 
copioufly. This definition feems to be the molt accu¬ 
rate and exprellive of any. It is certain that bodies 
are capable of emitting flame only in proportion to the 
quantity of vapour that rifesfrom them. Thus wood, 
coals, &c. which emit a great quantity of vapour, 
flame violently ; while lead, tin, &c. which emit but a 
fmall fume, can fcarce be perceived to flame at all. 

This rule, is however by no means to be depended 
upon in all cafes. Some vapours feem to be in their 
own nature uninflammable, and capable of extiuguifti- 
ing flame : as thofe of water, the mineral acids, fal-am- 
moniac, arfenic, &. : while others take fire on the 
flighted approach of a flaming fubftance; fuch as ether, 
fpirit of wine, &c. Thefe laft mentioned fubftances, 
alfo exhibit a remarkable phenomenon ; namely, that 
they cannot be made to flame without the approach of 
fome fubftance actually in flames beforehand. Thus, 
fpirit of wine poured on a red-hot iron, though inftant- 
ly difiipated in vapour, will not flame j but if a burn¬ 
ing candle touches its furface, the whole is fet in a flame 
at once. The cafe is otherwife with oils, efpecially 
thofe of the groffer kind ; for tlieir vapours will readily 
be changed into flame by the mere increafe of heat, 
without the approach of any flaming fubftance. 

There is, however, no kind of vapour, perhaps, that 
is incapable of being converted into flame, provided it is 
expofed to a fuflicient degree of hear. Thus the va¬ 
pour of water made to pafs through burning coals 
produces an exceedingly ftrong and bright flame.— 
It is remarkable that this kind of vapour feems to be 
more powerful than almoft any other in abforbing heat, 
and detaining it in a latent ftate. Dr Black hath 
Ihown that when any quantity of aqueous vapour is 
condenfed, more heat will be feparated from it than 
would have been fuflicient to heat an equal bulk of iron 

yed hot_It is mod probably to this property which 

all vapours have of abforbing heat, and detaining it in 
a latent ftate, that we are to attribute the phenomena 
offlame, and alfo the exceeding great elafticity offteam. 
It is certain, that vapours, of water at leaft, have a much 
greater power of abforbing and retaining heat, than the 
water from which they are raifed. In open veflels, 
water cannot be heated more than 212 degrees ef 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; but in Papin’s digefter, 
where the vapour is forcibly confined, it has been heat¬ 
ed to 400 of the fame degrees ; and, no doubt, might 
have been heated a great deal more, had the veflels 
been ftrong enough to bear the expanflle force of the 
fleam. On opening the veflels, however, the accefs of 
heat was found johave refided entirely in the vapour; 


for the water inthe veffel very foon funk down to 212°, Home, 
while the fleam iffued forth with great violence. v — 

From thefe experiments it appears that the fteam of 
water, after it has abforbed as much heat in a latent 
ftate as it can contain, continues to abforb, or detain 
among irs panicles, an unlimited quantity of fenlible 
heat; and if the fteam could lie confined till this quan¬ 
tity became great enough to be vilible by its emiflion 
of light, there cannot be the leaft doubt that the va¬ 
pour would then be converted into flame. 

In what manner the heat is detained among the par¬ 
ticles of fteam, is perhaps impoffible to be explained ; 
but to this heat we muft undoubtedly afcribe the vio¬ 
lent expanfivc force of fteam of every kind. It feems 
probable that when frnoke is convened into flame, the 
latent heat with which the vapour had combined, ©r 
rather that which made an cffential part of it, breaks 
forth, and adds to the quantity of fenfible heat which 
is already prefent. This feems probable, from the 
fudden explofion with which all flames break out. If a 
veffel full of oil is fet over the fire, a frnoke or vapour 
begins to arife from it; which grows gradually thicker 
and thicker ; and at laft begins to thine in fome places 
very near the furface of the oil, like an eledtric light, 
or fulphur juft kindled. At this time the oil is very 
hot, as well as Lhe fteam which iffues from it. But this 
laft is continually giving off its fenfible heat into the at- 
mofphere ; fo that at the diftance of an inch or two 
from the furface of the oil, the heat of the fteam will 
not exceed 400 degrees of Fahrenheit, or perhaps may 
not be fo much ; but if a burning candle is held in the 
fteam for a moment, the whole is immediately con¬ 
verted into flame, with fomething like an explofion ; 
after which, the oil burns quietly until it is all con- 
fumed. The flams, as foon as it appears, is not only 
much hotter than the fteam from whence it was pro¬ 
duced, but even than the oil which lies below it. 
Whence, then, has this fudden and great increafe of 
lieatarifen? It could not be the fenfible heat of the va¬ 
pour, for that was greatly inferior; nor could it be 
communicated from the oil, for that could communi¬ 
cate no more than it had to itfelf. The candle, in¬ 
deed, would communicate a quantity of heat to the va¬ 
pour which touched its flame ; but it is impoffible that 
this quantity fhouid extend permanently over a furface 
perhaps 100 times larger than the flame of the candle, 
in fuch a manner as to make every part of that furface 
equally hot with the flame of the candle itfelf; for this 
would be tofuppofe it to communicate 100 times more 
heat than really was in it. The heat therefore muft 
have originally refided in the vapour itfelf: and as, in 
the freezing of water, its latent heat is extricated and 
becomes lenfible, and the water thereupon lofes its flui 
dity; fo, in the accenfion of vapour, the latent heat 
breaks forth with abright flafh, and the vapour is then 
totally decompofed, and convened into foot, allies, or 
water, according to the different nature of the fub¬ 
ftances which produce it, or according to the intenfity 
of the heat.—Several other hypothefes have been in? 
vented to folve the phenomena of burning and flaming 
bodies ; for an account of which, fee the articles Igni¬ 
tion,Phlogiston, &c. 

Flames are of different colours, according to the fub¬ 
ftances from which they are produced. Thus, the, 
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Flames flame of fulplmr and fpirit of wine is blue ; the flame 
11 of nitre and zinc, of a bright white ; that of copper, of 
Jflam i niua. agrcenilh blue, &c. Thefe varieties afford an oppor- 
' v ' tunity of makings number of agreeable rcprefentations 
in fire-works, which could not be done if the flame 
produced from every different fubftance was of the 
fame colour. See Pyrotechnics. 

FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an 
order of priefls, inflituted by Romulus, or Numa ; au¬ 
thors not being agreed on this head. 

They were originally only three, viz. the Flamen 
Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quirinalis . The 
FI amen Dialis was facred to Jupiter, and a perfon of 
the highelt coonfequence and authority in the flate. 
He dilcharged feveral religious duties which properly 
belonged to the kings, and was honoured with -many 
eminent privileges beyond all other officers, but was 
obliged to obferve feveral fuperflitious reflraints. The 
Flamen Martialis was facred to Mars, and was ordain¬ 
ed to infpedt the rites of that god. The Flamen 
Quirinalis was facred to, and fuperintended the rites 
of Quirinus Romulus. The flamines laft mentioned, 
though of high authority, were much inferior to the 
Flamen Dialis. All three were chofen by the people, 
and confecrated by the Pontifex Maximus.—In latter 
times feveral priefls of the fame order and name were 
added to them, but inferior in power. The whole 
number at lad amounted to 15 : the three fir 11 of 
whom were fenators, and called Flamines majores; the 
other 12, taken from among the people, being deno¬ 
minated Flamines minores .—Some authors tell us the 
Romans had a Flamen for every deity they worlhip- 
ped. The greater Flamines wore the robe and edged with 
purple, like the great magiflrates : had an ivory chair, 
and a feat in the fenate. They wore a little band of 
thread about their heads, whence their name is laid 
be derived, Quafi Filamines. Wife of the Flamen 
Dialis was called Flaminica, and wore a flame colour¬ 
ed habit, on which was painted a thunder-bolt, and 
above her head-drefs flie had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that fhe belongedto Jupiter the thunderer, to 
whom the oak was facred. The Flamines wore each 
of them a hat or cap called Flammsum or Apex. 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology. See Phoenicop- 

TERUSi 

FLAMINUS, or Flaminius, (T. Q.) a cele¬ 
brated Roman raifed to the confulfhip in the year of 
Rome J54, though under the age of 30. He was trained 
in the art of war againft Hannibal;and hefhowed hitnfelf 
capable in every refpeft to difeharge with honour the 
great office with which he was entrufted. He was fent 
at the head of the Roman troops againft Philip king of 
Macedonia, and in his expedition he met with uncom¬ 
mon fuccefs. The Greeks gradually declared thetnfel ves 
his firmeft fupporters ; and he totally defeated Philip on 
the confines of Epirus, and made all Locris, Phocis, 
and Theffaly tributary to the Roman power. He 
granted peace to the conquered monarch, and proclaim¬ 
ed all Greece free and independent at the Ifthmian 
games. This celebrated adlion procured the name of 
Patrons of Greece to the Romans, and infenfibly paved 
their way to univerfal dominion. Flaminius behaved 
among them with the greateft policy ; by his ready 
compliance to their national cuftoms and prejudices, he 
. gained uncommon popularity, and received the name bf 


father and deliverer of Greece. He was afterwards Flaminius 
fent ambaffador to king Prufias, who had given refuge II 
toHannibal;and there his prudence and artifice haftened 
out of the world a man who had long been the terror ’ 
of the Romans. Flaminius was found dead in his bed, 
after a life fpent in the greateft glory, in which he had 
imitated with fuccefs the virtues of his model Scipio. 

Flaminius, or Flaminio, (Mark Anthony), one 
of the beft Latin poets in the 16th century, ot Imo- 
la in Italy, fon and grandfon of very learned men. 

The pope had chofen him fecretary to the council in 
1545 j but he refufed that employment, bccaufe, fa¬ 
vouring the new opinions; he would not employ his 
pen in an affembly where he knew thefe opinions were 
to be condemned.—He paraphrafed 30 of the pfalms in 
Latin verfe, and alf'o wrote notes on the plalms ; and 
fome letters and poems which are efteemed. He died 
at Rome in 1550. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Herdfordfbire in Eng¬ 
land, 5 miles from St Alban’s and Dunftable, ftandson 
the river Verlam, and was of old called Verlamflcde. 

The land hereabouts is a clay fo thickly mixed with 
flints, that, after alhower nothing appears but a heap 
of ftones ; and yet it bears very good corn even in dry 
fuinniers. This fertility is imputed to a warmth in 
the flint, which prefervesit from cold in the winter; 
and toils clofenefs, which keeps it from the fcorching 
rays of the fun in the fummer. Edward VI. when an 
infant was brought hither for his health , and, it is 
faid the beadftead he lay on, which is curioufly wrought, 
is flill preferved in the manor-houfe juft by. 

FLAMSTEED (John), an eminent Englilh aftro- 
nomer in the 17th century, born at Derby in 1646. 

He bad early read a great deal of civil and tcclefiafii- 
calhiftory; but happening to fee John de Sacrcbofco’s 
book deSphara, this gave him a turn for aftronoiny, 
which fttidy he afterwards profecuted with great vi¬ 
gour. His father, finding him in correfpondence with 
feveral leared men, adcifed him to go to London, 
that he might be perfonally acquainted with them. In 
1674, he wrote an ephemeris, in which he fhowed the 
faliity of aftrology ; and gave a table of the moon’s 
rifing and fetting, carefully calculated, together with 
the edipfes and appulfes of the moon and planets to 
fixed bars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas More: 
for whom, at his reqneft, he made a table of the moon’s 
true fouthings. In 1674, Sir Jonas having informed 
him, that a true account of the tides would be highly 
acceptable to his majefty, he compofed a finall ephe¬ 
meris for the king’s ufe : and when fir Jonas fhowed 
the king and dnke of York our author’s tclefcopes and 
micrometer, and recommended him ftrongly, he pro¬ 
cured him a warrant to be king’s aftronomer, with the 
falary of L.100 per annum-, on which occafion he 
was ordained. In 1675, the foundation of the royal 
obfervatory at Greenwich was laid, and during the 
building he lodged at Greenwich ; his quadrant and 
telefcopes being kept in the queen’s houfe there. His 
Doflrine of the Sphere was publifhed in 1681, in a 
poflhumous work of Sir Jonas More, intitled, A veto 
Syflem of the Mathematics. In 1584, he was prefenr- 
ed to the living of Bnrftow in Surry, which he enjoy¬ 
ed till he died in 1719. His HiJlortacaUfes Brit a mi¬ 
ca was publifhed at London in 1725, in 3 vols. Mr 
fianifteed likewife compofed the Britifh Catalogue of 
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the fixed ftars, which, contains twice the number that 
are in the catalogue of Hcvelius: to each or which he 
annexed its longitude, latitude, right afcenfion,and di- 
ftance from the pole, together with the variation of 
right afeenfion and declination, while the longitude in¬ 
creases a degree. This catalogue, together with moil 
of his observations, were printed on a fine paper and 
character, at the expence of the late prince George of 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS, a province of the Netherlands, 
bounded by the German fea and the United Provin¬ 
ces on the north, by the province of Brabant on the 
call, by Hainault and Artois on the fouth, and by 
another part of Artois and the German fea on the 
weft; being about 60 miles long, and 50 broad, and 
divided between the Aultrians, the French, and the 
Dutch. 

Flanders is a perfectly champaign country, with not 
a riling ground or hill in it, and watered with many 
fine rivers and canals. Its chief commodities are fine 
lace, linen, and tapellry. 

In this country fome important arts were invent¬ 
ed and improved. Weaving in general was greatly 
improved, and that of figures of all forts in linen 
were invented ; alfo the art of dyeing cloths and fluffs, 
and of oil-colours; the curing of herrings, &c.Thema- 
nufaClures of this country are not nowin theflourilhing 
flate they were formerly j yet lilk, cotton, and wool¬ 
len fluff's, brocades,camblets, tapeflry, lace, and linen, 
arc flill manufactured here in great quantities. This 
province had counts of its own from the ninth century 
to the year 1369, when it went by marriage to the 
dukes of Burgundy ; and afterwards from them, by 
marriage alfo, to the houfe of Aullria. France, in 1667, 
feized the fouthern part; and the States-General ob¬ 
tained the northern partly by the treaty of Munfler, 
and partly by the barrier-treaty of 1715. 

Fora more particular liiftory of Flanders, with a 
continuation down to the prefent times, fee the article 
Netherlands. 

FLANEL, or Flannel, a kind of (light, laofe, 
woollen fluff, compofed of a woof and warp, and wove 
on a loom with two treddles, after the manner of bays. 

Dr Black afligns as a leafon why flannel and other 
fubllances of the kind keep our bodies warm, that they 
compofe a rare and fpongymafs,the fibres of which touch 
each other fo flightly, that the heat moves (lowly thro’ 
the interflices, which being filled only with air, and 
that in a flagnant flate, give little alfillance in conduc¬ 
ting the heat. Sir Benjamin Thomfon has inquired 
farther into the matter, and finds that there is a rela¬ 
tion betwixt the power which the fubllances ufually 
worn as clothing have of abforbing moiflure, and that 
of keeping our bodies warn). Having provided a quan¬ 
tity of each of thefe fubllances mentioned below, he 
expofed them, fpread out upon clean China plates, for 
the fpace of 24 hours to-the warm and dry air ofa 
room which had been heated by a German flove forfe- 
veral months, and during the lad fix hours had raifed 
the thermometer to 85° of Fahrenheit; after which he 
Weighed equal quantities of the different fubllances with 
a very accurate balance. They were then fpread out 
upon a China plate, and removed into a very large un¬ 
inhabited room upon the fecond floor, where they were 
expofed 48 hours upon a table placed in the middle of 
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the room, the air of which was at 45? of Fahrenheit. 
At the end of this fpace they were weighed, and then 
removed into a damp cellar, and placed on a table in 
the middle of the vault, where the air was at the tem¬ 
perature of 45^, and which by the hygrometer feemed 
tube fully faturared with moiflure. In this fituatioa 
they were fuffered to remain three days and three 
nights ; the vault being all the time hung round with 
wet linen cloths, to render the air as completely damp 
as poflible. At the end of three days they were weigh¬ 
ed, and the weights at the different times were found 
as in the following table. 


Weight af¬ 
ter being 
dried in the 
hot room. 


Weight af-j Weight af¬ 
ter coming ter remain- 
out of the ling 72 h.it! 
cold room, the vault* 


1084 

1072 

1065 

1067 

IO57 

1054 

1046 

1044 

JC43 

1000 


1163 
1125 
11 if 
11 r 2 
1107 

1103 
x 102 
1082 
Io8y 

IOOO 


Sheeps wool 
Beaver’s fur 

The fur of a Ruffian .hare 
Eeder down 

C Raw fingle thread 
Silk < Ravellings of 7 f Part; 

^ white taffety i f iooc| 

C Fine lint 
Linen ^ Ravellings of 
£ fine linen 
Cotton wool 

Ravellings of filver lace 
On thefe experiments our author obferves, that though 
linen, from the apparent eafe with which it receives, 
dampnefs from the atmofpherc, feems to have a much 
greater attraction for water than any other ; yet it 
wouldappear from what is related above, that thofe 
bodies which receive water in its unelaftic form with 
the greatell eafe, or are mod eafily wet, are not thofe 
which in all cafes attract the moiflure of the atmo- 
fphere with thegreatefl avidity. “ Perhzps (fays he), 
the apparent dampnefs of linen to the touch, arifes 
more from the eafe with which that fubffance parts 
with the water it contains, than from the quantity of 
water it a&ually holds : in the fame manner as a body 
appears hot to the touch, in confequence of its parting; 
freely with its heat; while another body, which is real¬ 
ly at the fame temperature, but with-holds its heat 
with great obftinacy, affeCts the fenfe of feeling much 
lefs violently. It is well known that woollen cloths, fuch 
asflanels, &c. worn next the fkin, greatly prorooteinfen- 
fible perforation. May not this arife principally from 
the flrong attraction which fubfifls between wool and 
the watery vapour which is continually iffuing from the 
human body ? That it does not depend entirely on the 
warmth of that covering, is clear ; for the fame degree- 
of warmth produced by wearing more clothing of a 
different kind, does not produce the fame effect. The 
perfpiration of the human body being abforbed by a co¬ 
vering of flanel, it is immediately diflributed through 
the whole thicknefs of that fubffance, and by that 
means expofed, by a very large furface, tobe carried off 
by the atmofphcre ; and the lofs of this watery vapour, 
which the flannel fuflains on the one lid e by evaporation, 
being immediately reftored from the other, in eonfe- 
quence of the ffrong attraction betu cen the flannel and 
this vapour, the pores of the fkin are difincumbered, 
and they are continually furrounded by a dry and falu- 
brious atmofphere.” 

Our author expreffes hisfurprife, that the enffom of 
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Plank \veamg flannel next the fkin Ihould not have prevailed 
1 more uni verfally. He is confident it would prevent a 
P atman. niim b er 0 f diicnfes-; and he thinks there is no greater 
luxury that the comfortable fcnfation whicharifes from 
wearing it, efpecially after one is a little accuftomed to 
it. “ It is a miftaken notion (fays he), that it is too 
warm a clothing for fummer. I have worn it in 
the hotteft climates, and at all feafons of the year ; 
and never found the leaft inconvenience from it. It 
is the warm bath of a perfpiration confined by a linen 
fhirt, wet with fweat, which renders the fummer heats 
of fouthern climates fo infupportable ; but flanel pro¬ 
motes perfpiration, and favours its evaporation; and 
evaporation, as is well known, produces pofuive cold. 

It has been obferved that new flanel, after feme time 
wearing, acquires the property of Alining in the dark, 
butlofes itonbeingwaflied. Phil'if. Tranf. n° 483. § 7. 

FLANK, or Flanc, in the manege, is applied to 
the fidcs of a horfe’s buttocks, &c. In a ftrift 
fenfe, the flanks of a horfe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 
loins. 

The flanks of a horfe Ihould be full, and at the top 
of each a feather. The diftance between the laft rib 
and haunch bone, which is properly the flank, ihould 
be ihort, which they term well coupled, fuch horfes be¬ 
ing moil hardy, and fit to endure labour. 

A horfe is faid to have no flank if the laft of the 
Ihort ribs be at a confiderable diftance from the haunclt- 
bone ; 'a? alfo when his ribs are too much ftraightened 
in their compafs. 

Flank, in war, is ufed by way of analogy for the 
fide of a battalion, army, &c. in contradiftindtion to 
the front and rear. 

To attack the enemy in flank, is to difcover and fire up¬ 
on them on one fide. See File. 

Flank, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 
extremity of the face towards the infide of the work. 

Or, flank is that part of a baftion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite 
face, the flank, and the curtain. See Fortification. 

FLAT, in lea-language, denotes a level ground ly¬ 
ing at a fmall depth under the furface of the fea, and 
is called a Jhoal or Jhallouj. 

FLAT-bottomed Boats are fuch as are made tofwim in 
ihallow water, and to carry a great number of troops, 
artillery, ammunition, &c. They are conftrufled with a 
j2poander,bow-chafe,andan 18pounder,ftern-cha£e ; 
their keel is from 90 to 100 feet, and from 12 to 24 
feet beam : they have one mail, a large fquarc main- 
fail, and a jib-fail ; are rowed by 18 or 20 oars, and 
can carry 400 men each. The gun takes up one bow, 
and a bridge the other over which the troops are to 
march. Thofe that carry horfes have the fore-part of 
the boat made to open when the men are to mount and 
ride over a bridge. 

FLATMAN (Thomas), an Engliih poet of fome 
repute, born at London about the year 1633. He 
fludied at the Inner-Temple, and became a barrifter, 
but it does not appear that he ever pradifcd ; for ha¬ 
ving a turn for the fine arts, he gave a loofe to his in¬ 
clination that way, and acquired reputation, both 
as a poet and a painter. He publiihed, in 1682, a 
third edition of his poems and fongs dedicated to 
the duke of Ormond, with a print of himfelf as a 


frontifpiece : he alfo publiihed a fatirical romance in Fiat* 
profe, on Richard Cromwell, foon after the reftoration; 5 

which took greatly at that turn of affairs. He died Flax, 
about 1688. “ * 

FLATS, in mnfic. See Interval. 

FLATUS, flatulence, in medicine; vapours ge¬ 
nerated in the ftomach and inteftines, chiefly occaiion- 
ed by a weaknefs of thefe parts. They occafion di- 
ftenfions, uneafy fenfation, and ficknefs, and often a 
confiderable degree of pain. See (the Index fubjoin- 
ed to) Medicine. 

FLAVEL (John), an eminent nonconformift mi- 
nifter, was educated at Univerfity-college, in Oxford : 
and became minifter of Deptford, and afterwards of 
Dartmouth in Devonihire, where herefided thegreat- 
eil part of his life, and was admired for his preaching. 
Though he was generally refpedted at Dartmouth; 
yet, in 168$, feveral of the aldermen of that town, at¬ 
tended by the rable, carried about a ridiculous ejfigy 
of him, to which were affixed the Bill of Exclufion 
and the Covenant. Upon this occafion, he thought 
it prudent to withdraw from the town ; not knowing 
what treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magiftrates who were themfelves 
among the loweft of mankind. Part of his Diary, 
printed with his Remains, mult give the reader a high 
idea of his piety. Hedied in 1691, aged 61 ; and af¬ 
ter his death, his works, which confifted of many 
pieces of pradtical divinity, were printed in two vo¬ 
lumes felio. Among thefe, the moil famous are his 
“ Navigation Spiritualized, or a New Compafs for 
Seamen, confifting of 32 points of pleafant obfervations 
and ferious reflections,” of which there have been feve¬ 
ral editions in 8vo; and his (< Hufbandry Spiritualized, 

&c. with occafional meditations upon beafls, birds, 
trees, flowers, rivers and feveral other objects,” of 
which alfo there have been many editions in adtavo. 

FLAX, in botany. SeeLiNUM. 

The following particulars with regard to the manner 
of raifing flax, has been for fome years paft warmly re¬ 
commended by the truftees forfifheries, manufactures, 
and improvements in Scotland. 

Ofthe choice of the Soil , and preparing the Ground for 
Flax. A fkilful fiax-raifer always prefers a free open 
deep loam, and all grounds that produced the preced¬ 
ing year a good crop of turnip, cabbage, potatoes, 
barley, or broad clover ; or have been formerly laid 
down rich, and kept for fome years in pafture. 

A clay foil, the fecond or third crop after being 
limed, will anfwer well for flax ; provided, if the 
ground be flill ftiff, that it be brought to a proper 
mould, by tilling after harveft, to expofeit to the win¬ 
ter frofts. 

All new grounds produce a ftrong crop of flax, and 
pretty free of weeds. When a great many mole-heaps 
appear upon new ground, it anfwers the better for flax 
after one tilling. 

Fax-feed ought never to be fown on grounds that 
are either too wet or dry ; but on fuch as retain a na¬ 
tural mofture ; and fuch grounds as are inclined to 
weeds ought to be avoided, unlefs prepared by acarefnl 
fummer-fallow. 

If the lint-feed be fown early, and the flax not al¬ 
lowed to ftand for feed, a crop of turnip may be got 
after the flax that very year ; the fecond year a crop 

of 
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Flax, of bear or barley may be taken ; and the third year, 
—v——'grafs-feeds are fometimes (own along with the lintfeed. 
This is the method mollly pradtifed in and about the 
counties of Lincoln and Somerfet, where great quanti¬ 
ties of flax and hemp are every year raifed, and where 
thefe crops have long been capital articles. There, old 
ploughed grounds are never lowed with lintfeed, unlcfs 
the foil be very rich and clean. A certain worm, called 
in Scotland the coup-worm, abounds in new-broke up 
grounds, which greatly hurts every crop but flax. In 
fmall inclofures furrounded with trees or high hedges, 
the flax for want of free air, is fubjedt to fall before 
it be ripe, and the droppings of rain and dew from 
the trees prevent the flax within the reach of the trees 
from growing to any perfedfion. 

Of preceding crops, potatoes and hemp are the belt 
preparation for flax. In the fens of Lincoln, upon 
proper ground of old tillage, they fow hemp, dung¬ 
ing well the fir ft year; thefecond year hemp without 
dung ; the third year flax without dung; and that fame 
year, a crop of turnip eat on the ground by iheep; the 
fourth year, hemp with a large coat of dung; and fo 
on for ever. 

If the ground be free and open, it (hould be but once 
ploughed ; and that as {hallow as poffible, not deeper 
than 24 inches. It fhouldbe laid flat, reduced to a fine 
garden mould by much harrowing, and all Hones and 
fods fhould be carried off. 

Except a little pidgeon’s dung for cold or four 
ground, no other dung fhould be ufed preparatory for 
flax; becanfe it produces too many weeds, and throws 
up the flax thin and poor upon the flalk. 

Before fowing, the bulky clods fhould be broken, or 
carried off the ground ; and Hones, quickenings, and 
every other thing that may hinder the growth of the 
flax, fhould be removed. 

Of the choice of Lintfeed. The brighter in colour, 
and heavier the feed is, fo much the better; that 
which when bruifed appears of a light or yellowifh 
green, and frelh in the heart, oily and not dry, and 
fmells and tafles fweet, and not fuHy, may be depend¬ 
ed upon. 

Dutch feed of the preceding year’s growth, for the 
mofi part, anfwers belt; but it feldom fucceeds if kept 
another year. It ripens fooner than any other foreign 
feed. Philadelphia-feed produces fine lint and few 
bolls, becaufe fown thick, and anfwers befl in wet 
cold foils. Riga-feed produces coarfer lint, and the 
greatefl quantity of feed. Scots-feed, when well win- 
ned and kept, and changed from one kind of foil to ano¬ 
ther, fometimes anfwers pretty well; but fhould be 
fown thick, as many of its grains are bad, and fail. It 
fprings well, and its flax is fooner ripe than any other; 
but its produce afterwards is generally inferior to that 
from foreign feed. 

A kind has been lately imported, called memmel-feed ; 
Avhich looks well, is (hort and plump, but feldom grows 
above eight inches, and on that account ought not xo 
be fown. 

Of Sowing Lintfeed. The quantity of lintfeed fown 
fhould be proportioned to the condition of the foil; for 
if the ground be in good heart, and the feed fown 
thick, the crop will be in danger of falling before it is 
ready for pulling. From 11 to 12 pecks Linlithgow 
meafure of Dutch or Riga feed, is generally fufficient 


for one Scots acre ; and about ten pecks of Philadel- rkx. 

phia feed, which, being the fmallefl grained, goesfar- '-v - 

thefl. Riga lintfeed, and the next year’s produce of 
it, is preferred in Lincolnfhire. 

The time for fowing lintfeed is from the middle of 
March to the end of April, as the ground and feafon 
anfwers; but the earlier the feed is fown, the lefs the 
crop interferes with the corn-harvefl. 

Late fown lintfeed may grow long, but the flax upon 
the Halk will be thin and poor. 

After fowing, the ground ought to be harrowed till 
the feed is well covered, and then (fuppofing the foil, 
as beforementioned, to be free and reduced to a fine 
mould) it ought to be rolled. 

When a farmer fows a large quantity of lintfeed, he 
may find it proper to fow a part earlier and part la¬ 
ter, that in the future operations of weeding, pulling, 
watering, and grafling, the work may be the eafier 
and mere conveniently gone about. 

It ought always to be fown on a dry bed. 

Of Weeding Flax. It ought to be weeded when the 
crop is about four inches long. If longer deferred, 
the weeders will fo much break and crook the flalks, 
that they never perhaps will recover their flraightnefs 
again ; and when the flax grows crooked, it is more 
liable to be hurt in the rippling and fwingling. 

Ouicken-grafs fhould not be taken up; for, being 
Hrongly rooted, the pulling of it always lool'ens a deal 
of the lint. 

If there is an appearance of a fettled drought, it is 
better to defer the weeding, than by that operation to 
expofe the tender roots of the flax to the drought. 

How foon the weeds are got our, they ought to be 
carried off the field, inflead of being laid in the fur¬ 
rows, where they often take root again, and at any 
rate obfirudt the growth of the flax in the furrows. 

Of Pulling Flax. When the crop grows fo fhori 
and branchy, as to appear more valuable for feed than 
flax, it ought not to be pulled before it be thoroughly 
ripe; but if it grows long and not branchy, the feed 
fhould be difregarded, and all the attention given to 
the flax. In the lafl cafe it ought to be pulled after 
the bloom has fallen, when the Halk begins to turn 
yellow, and before the leaves fall, and the bolls, turn 
hard and fharp-pointed. 

When the Halk is fmall, and carries few bolls, the 
flax is fine; but the Halk of courfe flax is grofs, rank, 
branching, and carries many bolls. 

When the flax has fallen, and lies; fitch as lies ought 
to be immediately pulled, whether ithasgrown enough 
or not, as otherwife it will rot altogether. 

When parts of the fame field grow unequally, fo 
that fome parts are ready for pulling before other 
parts; only what is ready fhould be pulled, and the 
rcH fhould be fuffered to Hand till ready. 

The flax-raifer ought to be at pains to pull, and 
keep byitfelf, each different kind of lint which he finds 
in his field ; what is both long and fine, by itfelf ; 
what is both long and coarfe, by itfelf ; what is both 
fhort and fine, by itfelf; what is both fhort and coarfe,, 
by itfelf ; and in like manner every other kind by it¬ 
felf that is of the fame fize and quality. If the diffe¬ 
rent kinds be not thus kept feparare, the flax mufl be 
much damaged in the watering and the other fucceed- 
ing operations. 
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What is commonly called under growth may be ne¬ 
glected as ufelefs. 

Fe%v perfons that have feen pulled flax, are ignorant 
of the method of laying it in handfuls acrols each other ; 
which gives the flax lufficient air, and keeps the hand¬ 
fuls feparate and ready for the rippler. 

Of Stacking up Flax duringthe Winter, and Winning 
the Seed. If the flax be more valuable than the feed, 
it ought by no means to be flacked up; for its own 
natural juice affifls it greatly in the watering; whereas, 
if kept long unwatered, it lofes that juice, and the 
harle adheres fo much to the boon, that it requires 
longer time to water, and even the quality of the flax 
becomes thereby harlher andcoarfcr. Befldes, the flax 
flacked up over year, is in great danger from vermin 
and other accidents ; the water in fpring is not fo 
Toft and warm as in harveft : and near a year is thereby 
loft of the ufe of the lint-: but if the flax be fo fliort 
and branchy as to appear mod valuable for feed, it 
ought, after pulling, to be ftooked and dried upon the 
field, as is done with corn ; then flacked up for win¬ 
ter, rippled in fpring; and after flieeling, the feed 
Ihould be well cleaned from bad feeds, &c. 

Of Rippling Flax. After pulling, if the flax is to 
be regarded more than the feed, it fliould be allowed 
to lie fome hours upon the ground to dry a little, and 
fo gain fome firmnefs, to prevent the Ikin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling ; an 
operation which ought by no means to be neglected, 
as the bolls, if put into the water along w ith the flax, 
breed vermin there, and otherwifefpoil thewater. The 
bolls alfo prove very inconvenient in the grading and 
breaking. 

In Lincolnlhire and Ireland, they think that rip¬ 
pling hurts the flax; and therefore, in place of rip¬ 
pling, they ftrike the bolls againft a ftone. 

The handfuls for rippling ihould not be great, as 
that endangers the lint in the rippling comb. 

After rippling, the flax-raifer will perceive, that he 
is able to afl'ort each fize and quality of the flax by it- 
■felf more exactly than he could.before. 

Of Watering Flax. A running ftream wafles the 
lint, makes it white, and frequently carries it away. 
■Lochs, by the great quantity and motion of the wa¬ 
ter, alfo wafle and whiten the flax, thongh not fo much 
as running ftreams. Both rivers and lochs water the 
flax quicker than canals. 

Bnt all flax ought to be watered in canals, which 
ihould be digged in clay ground if poilible, as that 
foil retains the water befl: but if a firm retentive foil 
cannot be got, the bottom or fides of the canal, or 
both the bottom and fides, may be lined with clay; or 
jnftead of lining the fides with clay, which might 
fall down, a ditch may be dug without the canal, and 
filled with clay, which will prevent both extraueons 
water from entering, and the water within from run¬ 
ning off. 

A canal of 40 feet long, fix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the growth of an acre of flax. 

It ought be filled with frelh foft water from a 
river or brook, if pofiible two or three weeks before 
the flax is put in, and expofed all that time to the heat 
of the dm. The greater way the river or brook has 
run, the fofter, and therefore the better, will the water 
be. Springs, or fliort-runs from hills, are too cold, 


unlefs the water is allowed to fiand long in the canal. 
Water from coal or iron is very bad for flax. A little v 
of the powder of galls thrown into a glafs ef water, 
will immediately difeover if it comes from minerals of 
that kind, by turning it into a dark colour, more or 
lefs tinged in proportion to the quantity of vitriol it 
contains. 

The canal ought not to be under fliade ; which, be- 
fides keeping the fun from foftening the water, might 
make part of the canal cooler than other parts, and fa 
water the flax unequally. 

The flax raifer will obferve, when the water is 
brought to a proper heat, that fmall plants will be 
rifing quickly in it, numbers of fmall infc&s and rep¬ 
tiles will be generated there, and bubbles of air ri¬ 
fing on the fnrface. If no fuch figns appear, the 
water muft not be warm enough, or is otherwife unfit 
for flax. 

Mofs-holes, when neither too deep nor too (hallow, 
frequently anfwer well for watering flax, when the 
water is proper, as before deferibed. 

The proper feafon for watering flax is from the end 
of July to the end of Augitft. 

The advantage of watering flax as foon as pofiible 
after pulling, has been already mentioned. 

The flax being forted after rippling, as before-men¬ 
tioned, Ihould next be put in beets, never larger than 
a man can grafp with both his hands, and tied very 
flack with a band of a few ftalks. Dried rulhes an¬ 
fwer exceedingly well for binding flax, as they do not 
rot in the water, and maybe dried andkepr for ufe 
again. 

The beers fliould be put into the canals flop-ways, 
or half Handing upon end, the root-end uppermoft. 
Upon the crop-ends, when uppermoft, there frequent¬ 
ly breeds a deal of vermin, deftrtnftive of the flax, 
which is efFedlually prevented by putting the crop-end 
downmoft. 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully 
covered from the fun with divots ; the grafly fide of 
which Ihould be next the flax, to keep it clean. If it 
it is not thus covered, the fun will difcolour the flax, 
though quite covered with water. If the divots are 
not weighty enough to keep the flax entirely under wa¬ 
ter, a few ftones may be laid above them. But the flax 
fliould not be prefled to the bottom. 

When the flax is fufliciently watered, it feels foft to 
the gripe, and the harle parts eafily with the boon or 
Jhoiu, which laft is then become brittle, and looks whi- 
tifli. When thefe figns are found, the flax fliould be 
taken out of the water, beet after beet; each gently 
rinfed in the water, to cleanfe it of the naftinefs which 
has gathered about it in the canal : and as the lint is 
then very tender, and the beet flackly tied, it muft be 
carefully and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be over¬ 
done, and as the coarfeft waters fooneft, if diffetent 
kinds be mixed together, a part will be rotted, when 
the reft is not fufliciently watered. 

When lint taken out of the canal is not found fufiir 
ciently watered, it maybe laid in a heap for 12, 18, 
or 24 hours, which will have an efFeft like more water¬ 
ing ; but this operation is nice, and may prove danger¬ 
ous in unfkilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, frelh lint 

fliould 
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Fla*. lliould not be put a fecond time into it, until the former 
~ water be run off, and the canal cleaned, and fupplied 
with frefli water. 

Of grafing Flax. Short heath is the bett field for 
grading flax ; as, when wet, it fattens to the heathy 
and is thereby prevented from being blown away by 
the wind. The heath alfo keeps it a little above the 
earth, and fo expofes it the more equally to the wea¬ 
ther. When fuch heath is not to be got, links or 
clean old lea-ground is the next bett. Long-grafs 
grounds lliould be avoided, as the grafs growing thro’ 
the lint frequently fpots, tenders, or rots it ; and 
grounds expofed to violent winds fhould alfo be a- 
voided. 

The flax, when taken out of the water, mutt be 
fpread very thin upon the ground ; and being then 
very tender, it mutt be gently handled. The thinner 
it is fpread the better, as it is then the more equally 
expofed to the weather. But it ought never to be 
fpread during a heavy ihower, as that would walh and 
watte the harle too much, which is then excefiively 
tender, but foon after becomes firm enough to bear the 
rains, which, with the open air and funlhine, cleans,- 
foftens, and purifiesnhe harle to the degree wanted, and 
makes it blitter from the boon. In Ihort, after the 
flax has got a little firmnefs by being a few hours 
fpread in dry weather, the more rain and funlhine it 
gets the better. 

If there be little danger of high winds carrying off 
the flax, it will be much the better of being turned 
about once a-week. If it is not to be turned, it ought 
to be very thin fpread. The fpreading of flax and 
hemp requires a deal of ground, and enriches it 
greatly. 
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The Ikilful flax-raifer fpreads his firtt row of flax at Max. 

the end of the field oppolite to the point from whence -- 

the molt violent wind commonly comes, placing the 
root-ends foremoft ; he makes the root-ends of every 
other row over-lap the crop-ends of the former row 
three or four inches, and binds down the laftrow with 
a rope; by which means the wind does not eafily get 
below the lint to blow it away : and as the crop-ends 
are feldom fo fully watered as the root-ends, the afore- 
faid overlapping has an effeft like giving the crop-ends, 
more watering. Experience only can fully teach a per- 
fon the figns of flax being fufficiently grafled : then it 
is of a clearer colour than formerly : the harle is blif- 
tered np, and eafily parts with the boon, which is then 
become very brittle. The whole fhould be fufficiently 
grafted before any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lifted 
fooner than the reft, that which remains is in great 
danger from the winds. 

A dry day ought to be chofen for taking up the flax; 
and if there is no appearance of high wind, it fhould be 
loofed from the heath or grafs, and left loofe for fomc 
hours, to make it thoroughly dry. 

As a great quantity of flax can fcarcely be all equally 
watered and grafled, and as the different qualities will 
bett appear at lifting the flax off the grafs ; therefore 
at that time each different kind lliould be gathered to¬ 
gether, and kept by itfelf; that is, all of the fame co¬ 
lour, length, and quality. 

The fmaller the beets lint is made up in, the better 
for drying, and the more convenient for flacking, houf- 
ing, &c. and in making up thefe beets, as in every 
other operation upon flax> it is of great confequence 
that the lint be laid together as it grew, the root-ends 
together, and the crop-ends together. 
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Follows an ejlimate of the Expence, Produce, and Profit of aScots Acre of Flax, —-fuppofing the feafonfavourable, 
that no accidental lofffo happen, and that the farmer is neither unjktlful nor negligent. 


Ground-rent, labouring the ground, and leading the flax 
Lintfeed from L. 2. to L. 4. per hogfhead, the medium 
3 s. 4d. per peck — — — 

Clodding and fowing — — — 

Weeding — — — — 

Pulling, rippling, putting in, and covering in the 
water — — — — 

Taking out of the water, grading, and flacking 
Breaking and fcutching, at 2 s. per ftoue — 

Total expence 

Produce, at tos. per ftone — —- 

Lintfeed fold for oil, at 1 s. per peck — — 

The chaff of the bolls is well worth the expence of 
drying the feed ; as it is good food, when boiled 
and mixed with beer, for horfes. 

Total produce 

Balance for profit — — — 

Von. VII. 


A medium crop. 

A great crop. 

An extra, crop. 

L. 2 10 0 

L. 3 10 0 

L. 5 0 0 

1 16 8 

I 10 0 

1 6 8 

for 1 r pecks. 

for i) pecks. 

for 8 pecks. 

; 020 

020 

020 

0 12 0 

080 

nothing. 

0140 

0 15 0 

100 

080 

0120 

0 18 0 


400 

600 

for 30 ftones. 

for 40 ftones. 

for 60 ftones. 

L. 9 2 8 

L. 10 17 0 

L. 14 6 8 

L. is 0 0 

L. 20 0 0 

L. 30 0 0 

for 30 ftones. 

for 40 ftones. 

for 60 ftones. 

0 16 0 

0 18 0 

100 

L. 15 16 0 

L. 20 18 0 

L. 31 00 


1 

L. 6 14 4 

|L. IO I O; 

|L. 16 13 4 


O 0 

There 
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Flax. There is nothing ftated here as expence of the canal 
~v ' in which the flax is watered; becaufe that varies much 

according to the conveniences people have for making 
it ; and a canal once made requires for after years only 
to be repaired and cleanfed. 

It is a certain faifl, that the greater the crop is, the 
better is the quality of the fame kind of flax. 

The advantage of having both a crop of flax and a 
crop of turnip the fame year—or of fowing grafs-feeds 
along with thelintfeed—and of reducing the ground to 
a fine garden mould, free of weeds, ought to be attend¬ 
ed to. 

For Cambric and fine Lawn. The ground mull be 
a rich light foil, rather fandy, but cannot be too rich. 

It ought to be ploughed in-September, or the begin¬ 
ning of Odtober, firft putting a little hot rotten dung 
upon it. In January it ought to have a fecond plough¬ 
ing, after a hard froft; and when ye intend to flow it, 
plough it a third time, or rather hoe it, reducing the 
clods very fine ; but make no furrows : the land mull 
be made level like a garden : but never work the land 
when wet. 

The feed Ihoiild be fown the beginning of April, and 
about double'the quantity that is generally fown by our 
farmers; if the land be very rich, it will require rather 
more than double. 

As foon as fown (if the weather be dry) it will be 
neceflary to roll the ground. 

The lint mult be weeded very clean when aboutthree 
inches high ; diredlly after which you rnufl fet forked 
flicks, of about one-and-half inch thick (which ought 
to be prepared before), every four or five feet, accord¬ 
ing to the length of the poles you are to lay upon them; 
they Ihould be well fixed in the ground, the forked 
part to receive the poles about fix or feven inches above 
the lint ; each row of poles fhould be two, three, or 
four feet afunder, according to the length of the brufh- 
wood you are to lay upon them. 

The poles ought to be from 10 to 15 feet long, and 
ftrong enough to fupport the brulh acrofs the poles ; 
take the longeft brulhwood you can get, the more bran¬ 
chy the better, very thick, filling up the vacancies 
with fmaller brufh, and any of the branches that rife 
higher than 18 or 20 inches ought to be lopt off tomake 
the brufh lie as level as poflible : any fort of brufh will 
do except oak, as that tinges the lint. 

Your lint mull be pulled as foon as the feed is fully 
formed, which is a few days after it is out of the bloom, 
before the lint turn yellow. 

It mufl be pulled above the brulhwood, and every 
handful laid upon it as foon as poflible : if it is fine 
weather, leave it four or five hours in thatmanner; then 
carry it to a fereen near a barn, to put it under cover in 
cafe of rain ; there it muff be fpread four or five days, 
and always put it in the barn at night, or when it ap¬ 
pears to rain : the bundles muff be opened in the barn, 
or made hollow, to prevent it from heating. 

Tbefe operations mufl be performed until the lint 
is perfectly dry, and out of danger of heating ; taking 
care all the time to keep the roots as even as poflible, 
and if poflible keep it from rain or wet: if you cannot 
prevent it from being wet, it will be better to leave it 
on the grafs till dry ; becaufe when once wet, the put¬ 
ting it under cover before dry will make it turn black; 
a thing which mufl be prevented at all events. 


If any of the lint upon the border, or through the Flax, 

piece of ground, be coarfer than another, it mufl be '-*— 

feparated from the refl. 

The utmofl care mufl be taken to preferve the lint 
entire or unbroken ; for this reafon they beat off the 
feed with a round niell or hittle. 

The moft proper ground is fummer fallow, or after 
potatoes or lea; if poflible near a wood, to prevent the 
expence of carrying brulh. 

As foon as the feed is off) if you intend to water it 
that feafon, it muff be tied in bundles about as large as 
you can grafp with your two hands. 

The water proper for it, is a very fmall rivulet or 
foft fpring free of any metallic ore ; taking care that 
no flood or foul water enters your pit; which muft.be 
at leaft five feet deep, about nine or ten broad at the 
top, and feven or eight at the bottom ; the length will 

depend on the quantity of flax you have to water.- 

A very fmall itripe of water, when clear, fliould al¬ 
ways be running in and off from your pit when the 
lint is in it. 

The pit ought to be made three or four months be¬ 
fore it be ufed. 

You mufl drive poles about four inches thick, with 
a hook inclining downwards, in this form 7, all along 
the fules of the pit, above five feet afunder. The hooks 
mufl be level with, or rather under, the furface of the 
water. A long pole, the whole length of the pit, mufl 
be fixed into thefe hooks on each fide ; and crofs poles 
put under that, to keep the lint under water ; but the 
crofs poles are not ufed till the lint is put in. You 
mufl order it fo, that all the lint Ihould be three or 
four inches under water. You next bring your lint to 
the fides of the pit; then put your Iheaves head to 
head, caufing each to overlap the other about one third, 
and take as many of lliefe as make a bundle of two or 
two and a half feet broad, laying the one above the 
other till it is about four or four and a half feet high ; 
then you tie them together in the middle, and at each 
root-end : after this you wrap your bundle in ftraw, 
and lay it in the water, putting the thin or broad fide 
undermoft, taking care that none of your lint touch the 
earth ; after it is fully prefled under water, put in your 
crofs poles to keep it under. The bundles ought to 
lie in the pit a foot feparate from each other. This 
renders it eafy to takeout ; for, if the bundles entan¬ 
gle, they will be too heavy to raife. 

The time of watering depends fo much upon the 
weather, and foftnels or hardnefs of the water, that it 
is impoflible to fix any certain time. This mufl be left 
to the fkill of the farmer. If the flax be intended for 
fpinning yarn foft and fit for cambric, it ought to be 
fpread upon (hort grafs for four or five days before you 
put it in the water ; but if for lawns, lace, or thread, 
it is beft-to dry it outright. In either cafe, avoid as 
much as poflible to let it get rain; as much rain blanches 
and wadies out the oil, which is neceflary to preferve 
the firength. 

The great property of this flax is to be fine and 
long. Thick flowing raifes all plants fine and flender ? 
and when the ground is very rich, it forces them to 
a great length. Pulling green prevents that coarfe 
hardnefs which flax has when let ftand till it be full 
ripe, and gives it the fine lilky property. Thebrufli- 
wood, when the flax fprings up, catches it by the mid- 
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Flax, die, prevents it from lying down and rotting ; infai- 
“v —— ' libic confeqecuces of fowing thick upon rich ground. 
It likcwile keeps it Untight, nioift, and foft at the 
roots ; and by keeping it warm, and fliaded from the 
fun* greatly promotesus length. The keeping it from 
rain, heating, taking proper care of your water, pre- 
ferves the colour, and prevents thofe bars in cloth fo 
much complained of by bleachers. 

FhAK-Dieffitig. For many ages it was the pradtice 
to feparate the boon er core from the flax, which is the 
bark of the plant, by the following limplc hand me¬ 
thods. Firft, for breaking the boon, the ftalks in fuiall 
parcels were beat with a mallet; or, more dexteroufly, 
the break (Plate CXCIV.fig. 1. and 2.) was ufed 
thus : The flax being held in the left-hand acrofs the 
three under-teeth orfwordi of the break ( A , fig. 1. and 
a, fig. 2.), the upper-teeth ( B , fig. 1. and b, fig. 2.) 
were with the right hand quickly and often forced 
down upon the flax, which was artfully Ihifted and tur¬ 
ned with the left band. Next, for clearing the flax 
of the broken boon ; the workman with his left-hand 
held the flaxover (ht flock (fig. 3. and 4.), while with 
his right-hand he (truck or threlhed the flax with the 
fctitcher (fig. J.) 

Thefe methods ofbreaking and fcutching the flax 
being flow and very laborious, a water-mill was invent¬ 
ed in Scotland about 40 years ago ; which, with fome 
late improvements, makes great difpatch, and in Ikil- 
ful and careful hands gives fatisfadtion. It has been 
generally conftrndted to break the boon by three dent¬ 
ed rollers, placed one above the other. The middle 
one of which, being forced quickly round, takes the 
other two along with it, and one end of the handfuls of 
the flax being by the workmen directed iu between 
the upper and middle rollers, the flax is immediately 
drawninbythe rollers; a curved board or plate of 
tin behind the rollers diredls the flax to return again 
between the middle and undermoft rollers;—and thus 
theoperation is repeated until the boon be fufficiently 
broke. Great weights of timber or (tone at the ends 
of levers, prefs the upper and under rollers towards 
the middle one. 

The fcutching is next carried on by the mill in the 
following manner : Four arms, fomething like the 
hand-fcutchers before deferibed, projedt from a per¬ 
pendicular axle; a box around the axle inclofes thefe 
projedting (butchers ; and this box is divided among 
the workmen, each having fufficient room to (land and 
handle his flax, which, through flits in the upper part 
and fides of the box, they hold in to the ftroke of the 
feutchers; which, moving round horizontally, flrike 
the flax acrofs or at right angles, and fo threfli out 
or clear it of the boon. 

The breaking of the flax by rollers is fcarcely fub- 
jedt to any objedhion, but that it is dangerous to work¬ 
men not fufficiently on their guard, who fometimes 
allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, and 
thereby their hole arm is inftantly drawn in : thus 
many have loft their arms. To avoid this danger, a 
break, upon the general principles of the hand-break 
before deferibed, has been lately adapted to water- 
machinery, and ufed in place of rollers. The hori¬ 
zontal ftroke of the feutchers was long thought too 
fevere, and wafteful of the flax ; but very careful ex¬ 


periments have difeovered that the wafte complained Pfex. 
of muft be charged to the unflcilfulnefs or negligence ' ' / ~ 

of the workmen, as in good hands the mill carries 
away nothing but what, if not fo fcutched off, muft 
be taken off in the heckling with more lofs both of 
time and flax. But to obviate this objedtion of the 
violence of the horizontalJcutchers, an imitation of 
haud-fcutching has lately been applied to water. The 
feutchers then projedt from an horizontal axle, and 
move like the arms of a check-reel, linking the flax 
neither acrofs nor perpendicularly down, but (loping 
in upon the parcel exadlly as the flax is (truck by the 
hand-fcutchcr. This (loping ftroke is got by raifing 
the fcntching-ftock fome inches higher than the centre 
of the axle ; and by raifing or lowering the (lock, over 
which the flax is held, or fcrcwing it nearer to or far¬ 
ther from the feutchers, the workman can temper or 
humour the ftroke almoft as he pleafes. 

A lint-mill, with horizontal feutchers upon a per¬ 
pendicular axle, requires a honfe of two llories, the 
rollers or break being placed in the ground ftory, and 
the feutchers in the loft above ; but a mill with verti¬ 
cal feutchers on an horizontal axle, requires but one 
ground ftory for all the machinery. 

Another method of breaking and fcutching flax, 
more expeditious than the old hand-methods, and 
more gentle than water-mills, has alfo been lately in¬ 
vented in Scotland. It is much like the break and 
fcutcher giving the (loping ftroke laft deferibed, moved 
by the foot. The treddle is remarkably long, and 
the feutchers are fixed upon the rim of a fly-wheel. 

The foot-break is alfo affifted in its motion by a fly. 

Thefe foot-machines are very ufeful where there are no 
water-mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in 
point of expedition. 

The next operation that flax undergoes after fcutch¬ 
ing is heckling. Thehecklc (fig. 6.) is firmly fixed 
to a bench before the workman, who ftrikes the flax 
upon the teeth of the heckle, and draws it through the 
teeth. To perfons unacquainted with that kind of 
work this may feem a very fimple operation ; but, in 
fadi, it requires as much practice to acquire the (light 
of heckling well, and without wafting the flax, as any 
other operation in the whole manufadlure of linen. 

They ufe coarfer and wider teethed heckles, or finer, 
according to the quality of the flax ; generally patting 
the flax through two heckles, a coarfer one firft, and 
next a fine one. 

Flax for cambric and fine lawn, thread, and lace , 
is drefied in a manner (omewhat different. It is not 
fcutched fo thoroughly as common flax; which from 
the fcutch proceeds to the heckle, and from that to 
the fpinner : whereas, this fine flax, after a rough 
fcutching, isferaped and cleanfed with a blunt knife 
upon the workman’s knee covered with his leather- 
apron ; from theknife it proceeds to the fpinner, who, 
with abrufli made for the purpofe, ftraightsand dreffes 
each parcel juft before (he begins to fpin it. 

The following obfervations, firft publilhed iu the 
Gentleman’s Magazinefor June 1787, feem worthyof 
very particular attention, and may not therefore be 
improperly fubjoined as a fupplement to the prefent 
article. 
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Flax. Ofthe watering of Flax by a new method, fo as to jhorten 

v ' labour, to add probably to thefirengthoftheflax, and to 

give it a much finer colour , which would render the ope¬ 
ration of bleaching fafer and lefs tedious. 

“ Though the following reflections have for their 
object an improvement in the very effential article of 
watering of flax, yet I mult advertife the reader, that 
they are only theory, and mult depend entirely for 
their truth and juftification upon future experiments, 
fkilfully and judicioufly made. Should repeated trials 
prove the advantage of the new method propofed, we 
may venture to affirm, that it would be an improve¬ 
ment that would increafe the national income in the 
agricultural branch many thoufand pounds annually, 
would add greatly to the perfection of the linen manu¬ 
facture, and over and above would fupprefs a very dif- 
agreeable nuifance, which the prefent method of wa¬ 
tering flax occaftons during fome part of the fummer 
in every flax growing country. 

“ The intention of watering flax is my opinion, 
to make the boon more brittle or friable, and, by foak- 
ing, to diffolve that gluey kind of fap that makes 
the bark of plants and trees adhere in a fmall degree 
to the woody part. The bark of flax is called the 
harle ; and when feparated from the ufelefs woody part, 
the boon, this harle itfelf is called flax. To effeCt this 
feparation eafily, the practice has long prevailed, of 
foaking the flax in water to a certain degree of fer¬ 
mentation, and afterwards drying it. For this foak¬ 
ing fome prefer rivulets that have a fmall current, and 
others ftagnant water in ponds and lakes. In both 
methods the water aCts as in all other cafes of infulion 
and maceration ; after two or three weeks it extracts 
a great many juices of a very ftrong quality, which in 
ponds give the water an inky tinge and offenflve fmell; 
and in rivulets mix in the, ftream and kill the fiffi. 
Nay, if this maceration be too long cpntinued, the 
extracted and fermented fap will completely kill the 
flax itfelf. For if, initead of two or three weeks, the 
new flax were to lie foaking in the water four or five 
months, I prefume it would be good for nothing but 
to be thrown upon the dunghill; both harle and boon 
would in time be completely rotted; yet the harle or 
flax, when entirely freed from this fap, and manufac¬ 
tured into linen, or into ropes, might lie many months 
under water without being much damaged ; as linen, 
it may be walked and fleeped in fealding water twenty 
times without lofing muqh of its ftrength ; and as pa¬ 
per, it acquires a kind of incorruptibility. 

“ It appears then effential to the right management 
of new flax, to get rid of this pernicious vegetative 
fap, and to macerate the boon; but from the com¬ 
plaints made again!! both the methods of watering now, 
in ufe, there is reafon to think that there is ftill great 
room for improvement in that article. In rivulets, the 
vegetative fap, as it is diffolved, is carried off by the 
current, to the deftruCtion of the fifli. This prevents 
the flax from being flained ; but the operation is te¬ 
dious, and not complete, from the uncertainty of 
.knowing when it is juft enough, and not too much, or 
perhaps from negleCt. In ponds, the inky tinge of 
the water often ferves as a kind of dye to the flax, 
which imbibes it fo ftrongly, that double the labour 
in bleaching will hardly bring the linen maiSe of fuch 
Hax to an equality in whitenefs with linen made of 


flax untinged. This feems to be equally unwife as Flax, 

though we were to dye cotton black firft, in order to '-«— 

whiten it afterwards. Thefe ponds, befides, become 
a great nuifance to the neighbourhood ; the impreg¬ 
nated water is often of fuch a pernicious quality, that 
cattle, however thirfty, will not drink of it; and the 
effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infectious as it 
is offenfive. If this effluvia is really attended with any 
contagious effects in our cold climate, a thing worth 
the enquiring into, how much more pernicious muff 
its effects have been in the hot climate of Egypt, a 
country early noted for its great cultivation of flax l 

“ I have often thought that the procefs of watering 
might be greatly improved and ffiortened by plunging 
the new flax, after it is rippled, into fealding water ; 
which, in regard to extracting the vegetative fap, would 
do in five minutes more than cold water would do hr 
a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could do 
at all, in refpeCt to the clearing the plant of fap- 
Rough almonds, when thrown into fealding water, are 
blanched in inftant ; but perhaps a fortnight’s ma¬ 
cerating thofe almonds in cold water would not make 
them part fo eafily with their fkins, which are the fame 
to them as the harle is to the flax. Were tea leaves 
to be infufed in cold water a fortnight, perhaps the 
tea produced by that infufion would not be fo good to 
the tafte, nor fo ftrongly tinged to the eye, as what is 
effected by fealding water in five minutes. By the 
fame analogy, I think, flax or any fmall twig would 
be made to part with its bark much eafier and quicker 
by being dipped in boiling water than by being fteep- 
ed in cold water. 

“ This reflection opens a door for a great variety 
of new experiments in regard to flax. I would there¬ 
fore recommend to gentlemen cultivators and farmers, 
to make repeated trials upon this new fyftem, which, 
would foon afeertain whether it ought to be adopted 
in practice or rejected. One thing, I think. We may 
be certain of, that if the Egyptians watered their flax 
in our common manner, they undoubtedly watered it 
in very warm water, from the great heat of their cli¬ 
mate, which would probably make them negleCt to 
think of water heated by any other means than that 
of the fun. A good general practice can only be efta- 
bliflied upon repeated trials. Though one experiment 
may fail, another with a little variation may fucceed j 
and the importance of the objeCt defired to be obtain¬ 
ed will juftify a good degree of perfeverance in the 
profecution of the means. In this view, as the Chi- 
nefe thread is faid to be very ftrong, it would be worth 
while to be acquainted with the practice of that diftant 
nation, in regard to the rearing and manufacturing of 
flax, as well as with the methods ufed by the Flemings 
and the Dutch. 

“ Boiling water perhaps might at once clear the 
new flax from many impurities, which when not re¬ 
moved till itbefpuninto yarn, are then removed with 
difficulty, and with lofs of fubftance to the yarn. Why 
ffiould not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, before 
they be fpun into yarn, be made not only as fine but 
as clean as poffible ? Upon the new fyftem propofed, 
the aCt of bleaching would begin immediately after the 
rippling of the flax ; and a little done then, might per¬ 
haps fave much of what is generally done after the 
fpinning and weaving. To fpin dirty flax with a view 
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Flax, of cleanfing it afterwards, appears to be the fame im- 
~-v——- propriety as though we were to rcfcrve part of the 
drelling given to leather till after it is made into a 
glove. 

“ Should the plunging of the flax into the boiling 
water not fufflce to make the boon brittle enough, 
as I am inclined to think it would not, then the com¬ 
mon watering might be added ; but in that cafe pro¬ 
bably half the time ufually given to this watering would 
fufKce, and the flax might then be laid in clear rivu¬ 
lets, without any apprehenfion of its infedting the wa¬ 
ter and poifoning thefilh, or of being difcoloured it- 
felf; for the boiling water into which it had been pre- 
vioufly put, would have extracted all the poifonous 
vegetative fap, which I prefume is what chiefly difco- 
lours the flax or kills thefilh. 

“ On the fuppofition, that the ufe of boiling water 
in the preparation of flax may be found to be advan¬ 
tageous and profitable, I can recoiled! at prefent but 
one objedtion againft its being generally adopted. 
Every flax grower, it may be laid, could not be ex- 
pedted to have conveniences for boiling water fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe ; the confumption of water 
would be great ; and fome additional expence would 
be incurred. In anfwer to this, I (hall obferve, that 
I prefume any additional expence would be more than 
reimburfed by the better marketable price for the flax : 
for otherwife any new improvement, if it will not quit 
colt, mull be dropt, were it even the fearcbing after 
gold. In a large cauldron a great deal of flax might 
be dipt in the fame water, and the coufumption per¬ 
haps would not be more than a quart to each Iheaf. 
Even a large houfehold pot would be capable of con¬ 
taining one flieaf after another ; and I believe the 
whole objedtion would be obviated, were the pradtice 
to prevail with us, as in Flanders and Holland, that 
the flax-grower and the flax-drelTer fhould be two di- 
ftindt profeflions. 

“ I (hall conclude with recommending to thofe who 
are inclined to make experiments, not to be difcou- 
raged by the failure of one or two trials.—Perhaps the 
flax, inftead of being jull plunged into the fcalding 
water ought to be kept in it five minutes, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps a whole hour. Should five 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be 
fufflcient to make the boon and harle eafily feparate, 
it might perhaps be found expedient to boil the flax 
for more than an hour ; and fucb boiling when in this 
Hate might in return fave feveral hours boiling in the 
article of bleaching. It is not, I think, at all probable 
that the boiling of the flax with the boon in it would 1 
prejudice the harle : for in the courfe of its future ex¬ 
igence, it is made to be expofed 20 or 40 times to 
this boiling trial 5 and if not derimental in the one 
cafe, it is to be prefumed it would not be detrimental 
in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, it would be 
proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, 
or for half a day, to occafion fome fermentation ; or 
perhaps immediately after the boiling, it might be 
proper to walh it with cold water. The great objedl, 
when the flax is pulled, is to get the harle from the 
boon with as little lofs and damage as poffible ; and if 
this is accomplilhed in a more complete manner than 
ufual, confiderable labour and expence will be faved in 


the future manufacturing of the flax. On this ac- Flax 
count I think much more would be gained than loft, 8. 
were the two or three laft inches of the roots of the , c “ cr * 
Items to be chopped offj or dipt offj previous to the 
flax being either watered or boiled. When the flax is 
watered, care Ihould he taken not to Ipread it out to 
dry, when there is a hazard of its being expofed in its 
wet ftate to froft.” 

Flax made to refemble Cotton. In the SwedifhTranf- 
aCtions for the year 1747, a method is given of pre¬ 
paring flax in fuch a manner as to refemble cotton in 
whitenefs and foftnefs, as well as in coherence. For 
this purpofe a litle fea-water is to be put into an 
iron pot or untinned copper kettle, and a mixture 
of equal parts of birch-alhes and quicklime ltrewed 
upon it : A fmall bundle of flax is to be opened and 
Ipread upon the furface, and covered with more of the 
mixture, and the ftratification continued till the veflel 
is fufficiently filled. The whole is then to be boiled 
with fea-water for ten hours, frelh quantities of water 
being oecalionally fupplied in proportion to the evapo¬ 
ration, that the matter may never become dry. The 
boiled flax is to be immediately walhed in the fea 
by a little at a time in a balket with a fmooth flick 
at firlt while hot; and when grown cold enough to 
be borne by the hands, it mult be well rubbed, 
walhed with foap, laid to bleach, and turned and 
watered every day. Repetitions of the walhing with, 
foap expedite the bleaching ; after which the flax is 
to be beat, and again well wafhed : when dry, it 
is to be worked and carded in the fame manner as com¬ 
mon cotton, and prefled betwixt two boards for 48 
hours. It is now fully prepared and fit for ufe. It 
lofes in this procefs near one half its weight, which is 
abundantly compenfated by the improvement made in 
its quality. 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 
been employed in different countries for the fame me¬ 
chanic ufes as hemp and flax among us. See Fila¬ 
ment. 

Earth-FhAX. See Amianthus. 

New-Zealand FLAX-Plant. See Phoemium. 

Toad-FLAX. See Linaria. 

FLEA, in zoology. SeePuLEX. 

FtEA-Bane , in botany. See Conyza. 

Flea-B itten, that colour of a horfe which is white 
or grey, fpotted all over with dark reddifh fpors. 

FLEAM, in furgery and farriery, an inftrument 
for letting blood of a man or horfe. A cafe of fleams, 
as it is called by farriers, comprehends fix forts of in- 
ftruments ; two hooked ones, called drawers, and ufed 
for cleaning wounds; a pen-knife; a fharp-pointed 
lancet for making incifions ; and two fleams, one (harp 
and the other broad-pointed. Thefe laft are fomewhat 
like the point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
longer than is juft neceffary to open the vein. 

FLECHIER (Efpirt), bifhop of Nifmes, one of the 
moft celebrated preachers of his age, and the publifher 
of many panegyrics and funeral orations, was born at 
Perne in Avignon iii 1632. He was nominated to 
the bifhopric of Lavaur in 1685, and tranflated to 
Nifmes in 1687. Ac this latter place he founded an 
academy, and took the prefidentfhip upon himfelfr his 
own place was indeed a kind of academy, where he 

applied 
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Flecknoe applied himfelf to train up orators and writers, who 
I! might ferve the church, and do honour to the nation. 
^ et ‘ . He publiihed, befides his panegyrics and funeral ora¬ 
tions, 1. An Hiflory of the Emperor Theodofius, that 
of Cardinal Ximenes, and that of Cardinal Conuneu- 
don. 2. Several Sermons. 3, Mifcellaneous Works. 
4. Letters, &c. He died in 1710. 

FLECKNOE (Richard), an Englifli poet in the 
reign of Charles II. more remarkable for Mr Drydea’s 
i'atire on him than for any works of his own. He is 
feid to have been originally a jefuir, and to have had 
good Englilh connedions in the Catholic imereft. 
When Drydeu loll the place of poet-laiireat on the re¬ 
volution, its being conferred on Flecknoe, for whom 
he had a fettled averfion, gave occafion to his poem 
intitled Mac Flecknoe ; one of the bell written fatires in 
our language, and from which Pope feems to have ta¬ 
ken the hint for his Dunciad. Flecknoe, wrote fome 
plays : but could never get more then one of them ac¬ 
ted, andjhat was damned. 

FLEECE, the covering of wool Ihorn off the bodies 
offheep. See Wool. 

Golden Fleece. See Argonauts, and Golden 

Fleece. 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of fhips of 
war, belonging to any prince or flare ; but fometimes 
it denotes any number of trading fhips employed in a 
particular branch of commerce. 

The admirals of his Britannic majefty’s fleet are di¬ 
vided into three fquadrons, viz. the red, the white, and 
the blue. When any of thefe officers are inverted with 
the command of a fquadron or detachment of men of 
war, the particular ihips are diflinguifhed by the colours 
of their repetitive fquadron; that is to fay, the fhips 
of the red fquadron wear an enfign whofe union is dif- 
played on a red field ; the enftgns of the white fqua¬ 
dron have ; a whice field ; and thofe of the blue fqua¬ 
dron a blue field; the union being common to all three. 
The Ihips of war, therefore, are occafionally annexed 
to any of the three fquadrons, or Ihifted from one to 
another. 

Of whatfoever number a fleet of fhips of war is com- 
pofed, it is ufually divided into three fquadrons ; and 
thefe, if numerous, are again feparated into divifions. 
The admiral, or principal officer, commands the 
centre ; the vice-admiral, or fecond in command, fuper- 
intends the van-guard ; and the operations of the rear 
are directed by the rear-admiral, or the officer next 
inrank. See the article Division. 

The difpofition of a fleet, while proceeding on a 
voyage, will in fome meafure depend 011 particular cir- 
cumftances ; as the difficulty of the navigation, the 
neceffity of difpatch, according to the urgency or im¬ 
portance of the expedition, or the expedadon of an 
enemy in the paffage. The moft convenient order is 
probably to range it into three lines or columns, each 
of which is parallel to a line clofe-hauled according to 
the tack on which the line of battle is defigned to be 
formed. This arrangement is more ufeful than any, 
becaufe it contains the advantages of every other form 
without their inconveniences. The fleet being thus 
more inclofed willmore readily obferve the fignals, and 
with greater facility form itfelf into the line of battle; 


a circumftance which fliould be kept in view in every Fleet 
order of jailing. S tv Naval Tactics. U 

Fleet, is alfo a noted prifon in London, where per- Fkfh. 
foils arc committed for contempt of the king aud ' * 

his laws, particularly of his conns ofjuitice; or for 
debt, where any perfon will not or is unable to pay 
his creditors. 

There are large rules and a warden belonging to the 
fleet prifon ; which had its name fromthe float or fleet 
of the river or ditch; on the fide whereof it Hands. 

FLEETWOOD (William), a very learned Englifli 
bifliop in the beginning of the 18th century, of an an¬ 
cient family in Lancalhire. He diftinguilhed himfelf 
during king William’s reign, by his Infcriptionum An- 
iiquarum Sylloge, by feveralfermons he preached on 
public occafions, and by his Effay on Miracles. He 
was defigned by king William to a canonry of Wind- 
for. The grant did not pafs the feals before the king’s 
death ; but the queen gave it him, and he was inftalled 
in 1702. In 1703, he took a refolution to retire; 
and in 1707, publiihed, without his name, his Chron't- 
con Pretiufum. In 1707, he was nominated by the queen 
to the fee of St Afaph. The change of the queen’s 
miniftry gave him much regret. In 1715, he publifli- 
ed a pamphlet intitled “ The 13th chapter of the Ro¬ 
mans vindicated from the abufive fenfes put upon it.” 

In 1714 he was tranflated to the bilhopric of Ely ; and 
died in 1723, aged 67. He publiihed feveral other 
fermons and trads, and was a man of great learning 
and exemplary piety. 

FLEMINGIANS, orFLANDRiANs, in ecclefiafti- 
cal hiflory, a fed of rigid anabaptifts, who acquired 
this name in the 16th century, becaufe moft of them 
were natives of Flanders, by way of diftindion from 
the Waterlandians. In coniequence of fome dif- 
fenfions among the Flemingians relating to the treat¬ 
ment of excommunicated perfons, they were divided 
into two fedts, diftinguilhed by the appellations of 
Flandrians and Friejlanders, who differed from each 
other in their manners and difeipline. Many of thefe 
in procefs of time came over to the moderate commu¬ 
nity of the Waterlandians, and thefe who remained 
feparate are ftill know by the name of the Old Fle- 
mingians or Flandrians ; but they are comparatively 
few in number. Thefe maintain the opinion of Men- 
no with refped to the incarnation of Chrift; alleging 
that his body was produced by the creating power of the 
Holy Ghoft, and not derived from his mother Mary. 

FLEMISH, or the Flemish tongue, is that 
which we otherwife call Low Dutch , to difunguiffi it 
from the German , whereof it is a corruption and a 
kind of dialed. See German. 

It differs from the Walloon , which is a corruption 
of the French language. The Flemilh is ufed through 
all the provinces of the Netherlands. 

FLEMisH-Bricks, a neat, ftrong, yellow kind of 
bricks, brought from Flanders, and commonly ufed in 
paving yards, ftables, &c. being preferable for fuch pur- 
pofes to the common bricks. See the article Bricks. 

FLESH, in anatomy, a compound fnbftance, con¬ 
fining of the various fofter folids of the animal body, 
and fo denominated in contradiftindion to bones. See 
Anatomy, fajfm. 


Flesh 
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Fleik Flesh is alfo ufed, in theology, in {peaking of the 
N myfteries of the incarnation and eucharift. “ I he 

Fletcher. W'ord was made flijh," Verbum caro faitum eft. 
v ' The Romanics hold, that the bread in the fiicra- 
mem of the fttpper is turned into the real fielh of Je- 
fns Chpift. See Transubstantiation. 

Flesh is fometimes alfo ufed by botanifls for the foft 
pulpy fubftance of any fruit, inclofed between the out¬ 
er rind or (kin and the feeds or (lone; or for that part 
of a root, fruit, &c. fit to be eaten. 

FtESH-Colour. See Carnation. 

FLETA, the name given to an unknown writer who 
lived about the end of the reign of Edward II. and be¬ 
ginning of Edward III. and who being a prifoner in 
the Fleet, wrote there an excellent treatife on the 
common law of England. 

FLETCHER. See Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Fletcher (Andrew) of Salton, a celebrated Scots 
patriot and political writer, was defceuded from an am 
cient family who trace their orign to one of the fol¬ 
lowers of William the Conqueror. He was the fon 
of Sir Robert Fletcher of Salton and Innerpeffer, and 
born in the year 1650. The tuition of our author was 
committed by his father, on his death-bed, to Mr (af¬ 
terwards Bilhop) Burnet, then his parifh-minifler; 
by whole care he received a pious, learned, and polite, 
education. Endowed with uncommon genius, and pol- 
feffed of virtues and abilities peculiarly fuitcd to the 
times in which he lived, Mr Fletcher quickly (hone 
forth the ornament of his country, and the champion of 
ks freedom. Having in the courfe of his claflical ftu- 
dies and hiftorical reading been impreffed with an 
enthufialtic admiration both of ancient and modern 
republics, he had early contracted an ardent love of 
liberty, and an averfion to arbitrary rule. Hence his 
fpirit the more readily took alarm at certain mea- 
furesin the reign of Charles II. Being knight of the 
fhirefor Lothian to that parliament where the duke of 
York was commiflioner, he openly oppofed the defigns 
of that prince and the bill of acceflion. He had a (hare 
with lord vifcount Stair in framing the teft-att, by 
which the duke of York complained that he loll Scot- 
land. On thefe accounts he became peculiarly ob¬ 
noxious to the duke ; and was at length obliged to fl.ee 
to Holland to avoid the fatal confequences of profecu- 
tions which on various pretences were commenced 
againft him. Being fummoned before the privy-coun¬ 
cil and judiciary courts, and not appearing, he was 
declared traitor, and his eflate confifcated. 

In Holland he and Mr Baillie of Jervifwood were 
the only perfons whom the earl of Argyle confulted 
concerning the defigns which were then in agitation. 
In 1681 they came over to England, in order to con¬ 
cert matters with their party in that country ; and 
were the only two who were intruded fo far as to be 
admitted to the fecrets of lord Ruflel’s council of fix. 
Mr. Fletcher managed his part of the negociation with 
fo much addrefs, that adminidration could find no 
pretext for feizing him : nor could they fix upon him 
thofe articles on account of which Mr Baillie was con¬ 
demned; to whofe honour let it be remembered, that 
although offered a pardon on condition of his accufing 
his friend, he ptrfided in reje&ing the propofal with 
indignation, 

Mr Fletcher having joined the duke of Monmouth 

2 


upon his landing, received a principal command under Fletcher, 
him. But the duke was deprived of his fervices on ' 

the following occafion, as related by Sir John Dal - Q reat 
rymple. Being fent upon an expedition, and not Britain and 
efteeming “ times of danger to be times of ceremony, h-daud. 
he had feized for his own riding the horfe of a coun¬ 
try gentleman [the mayor of Lynne] which flood 
ready equipt for its maker. The mailer, hearing this, 
ran in a pafiion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious 
language, (hook his cane, and attempted to flrike. 

Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, yet 
having been accuflomed to foreign fervices both by fea 
and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the 
honour of a foldier and a gentleman, and of the af¬ 
front of a cane, pulled out his pifto], and Ihot him 
dead on the fpot. The adlion was unpopular in coun¬ 
tries where fitch refinements were not undeyftood. A 
clamour was raifed againft it among the people of the 
country : in a body they waited upon the duke with 
their complainrs ; and he was forced to defire the only 
foldier, and almoft the only man of parts, in his army, 
to abandon him. With Fletcher all Monmouth’s 
chance of fuccefs in war left him.” But, in a manufeript 
memoir belonging to the family, we have the follow¬ 
ing notice concerning Mr Fletcher’s connedlion vti h 
Monmouth, in which his reparation from that prince 
is very differently accounted for : “ To lord Marilchal 
Mr Fletcher explained the motives which induced him 
firfl tojoin, and afterwards abandon, the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth. The former he aferibed to the duke's mani- 
fefio in Scotland relating to religion, and in England 
to liberty. For the latter he accounted by the difgnft 
produced in his own mind and that of his alfociates, 
when the duke declared himfelf king, and broke faith 
with all who embarked with him on his principles. 

He complained heavily of the account commonly given 
of the death of the mayor of Lynne ; and mentioned 
to lord Marifchal, in proof of the contrary, that he 
did not leave the duke till he came to Taunton, where 
he was proclaimed king, feveral weeks after the death 
of the mayor of Lynne.” 

Seeing all the efforts of himfelf and his friends in 
favour of liberty fruflrated at Taunton, he endeavoured 
to fecure his own perfonal freedom by taking his paf- 
fage in the firfl fhip bound to a foreign country. It 
was his misfortune to land in Spain ; where he was 
immediately arrefled, call intoprifon, and guarded by 
three different bands of foldiers, till a veffel fhould be 
prepared to carry him a vidtim in chains to the court 
of London. But on the morning before the fhip could Memoirs 
fail, whilft he looked penfive through the bars that fe- ofthefamk(y 
cured the window of his room, he was hailed by a ve- °f SaLlm - 
nerable perfonage who made figns to fpeak with him. - 
The prifon-doors he found open ; and whilft his friend¬ 
ly conductor waved to him to. follow him, he palled thro’ 
three different guards of foldiers all fall afleep. With¬ 
out being permitted to offer his thanks to his deliverer, 
he found himfelf obliged to profecute with all fpeed 
the journey, in which he was directed by a perfon con¬ 
cerning whom he conld never collcdt any information ; 
and in difguife he proceeded in fafety through Spain. 

He felt a peculiar pleafure in relating to his friends 
inflancesof the care of Providence which he had expe¬ 
rienced during his exile ; and entertained them often 
with narratives of this kind, which he always mingled 

whit 
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Fletcher, with religious reflexions. Gfithefe, another may be 

-- here mentioned. Happenings, in the evening to pafs 

the lkirt of a wood at a few miles diftance from a city 
where he intended to lodge, he came to a place where 
two roads met. After he had entered upon the road 
on the right, he was accofled by a female of a refpec- 
table figure, who warned hint to turn back, and take 
the road on the left ; for that in the other there was 
danger which he could not efcape if he continued to 
proceed. His friendly monitor fuddenly retired into 
the wood out of which fhe had iflued no lefs unexpeX- 
edly. Having arrived at the city, the inhabitants were 
foon after alarmed by an account of the robbery and 
murder of feveral travellers who that evening had fall¬ 
en into the hands of a banditti upon the very way in 
which he had intended to travel. From thefe and other 
jnflances of prefervation from dangers, the devotion 
of his mind, habituated from infancy to an intercourfe 
with heaven, lead him to conclude that he was in a 
peculiar manner the eare of Providence, and that in 
critical cafes his underftanding received its direXion 
from a fupernatural impulfe. 

During his exile, he maintained a frequent and ex- 
tenftve correfpondence with the friends of liberty at 
home; and he partly employed liiinfelf in making a 
curious colleXion of books, which compofe the beft 
private library in Scotland. But his genius alfo 
prompted him to engage in more aXive employments. 
He repaired to Hungary, and ferved feveral campaigns 
as a volunteer under the duke of Lorrain with great 
reputation. At length, underftanding that the great 
defign then projeXing in Holland, and upon the ifliie 
of which he confidered the liberties of Britain to be 
fulpended, had attained a confiderable degree of ma¬ 
turity he haftened thither; where hiscounfels and ad- 
drefs were of eminent fervice. He came over with 
king William; and in zeal, aXivity, penetration, and 
political fkill, proved inferior to none of the leaders in 
the Revolution. 

Such, however, was his magnanimity, that from a 
Purvey of King William’s papers it appears, that while 
others laboured to turn this grand event to the emo¬ 
lument of themfelves and the aggrandifement of their 
family, Mr Fletcher alked nothing. His eftate had 
been forfeited, and his lioufe abandoned to military 
diferetion ; his fortune was greatly lhattered, and his 
family reduced to circumftancesof diftrefs, Nothing 
was given him in recompence of all his fiiffering. On 
the contrary, he together with the duke of Hamilton 
was diftinguilhed by marks of royal and minifterial 
diflike. Still, whatever private refentment he might 
entertain it appeared that his ruling principle was the 
good of his country ; and that to this grand objeX of 
his heart he was willing to facrifice all perfonal confi- 
derations. For when, in 1692 the abdicated king 
meditated an invafion, Mr Fletcher addrefled a letter 
(preferved in Sir John Dalrymple’s ColleXion) to the 
duke of Hamilton, in which every argument is em¬ 
ployed with fkill and energy to engage his Grace to 
forget his injuries, and in the prefent crifis to employ 
the extenfive influence and authority he then poflefled 
in the caufe of freedom and of his country. This 
letter produced its full effeX; and the duke returned 
to his duty, from which he had in part begun to 
deviate. 


To follow our author through all the mazes of his Fletcher. 

political life fubfequent to the Revolution, is beyond ’*—*- 

our purpofe, and would exceed our limits. One or 
two circumfiances more fhall therefore fuflice. Being 
eleXed a member for the parliament 1683, he fhowed 
an uniform zeal for the intereft of his country. The 
thought of England’s domineering over Scotland was 
what his generous foul could not endure. The indig¬ 
nities and oppreffion which Scotland lay under galled 
him to the heart; fo that in his learned and elaborate 
difeonrfes, he expofed them with undaunted courage 
and patbetical eloquence.—In that great event, the 
Union, he performed eflential fervice. He got the 
aX of fecurity parted, which declared that the two 
crowns fhould nor pafs to the fame head till Scotland 
was fecured in her liberties civil and religious. There¬ 
fore lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid 
a civil war after the queen’s demife. Although Mr 
Fletcher difapproved of fome of the articles, and in- 
deed of the whole frame of the Union ; yet, as the aX 
of fecurity was his own work, he had all the merit of 
that important traufaXion. 

We muft not omit mentioning, that in the ardor of 
his political career Mr Fletcher forgot not the interefts 
of the place that gave him birth. He efteemed the 
education of youth one of the nobleft objeXs of go¬ 
vernment. On this fubjeX he wrote a treatife, ftill 
extant, moil charaXeriftic of himfelf: and he eftablifh- 
ed at Salton a foundation for the fame purpofe, of 
great utility while it lafted. 

This great man died at London in 1716, aged 66. 

His remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depofited 
in the family vault at Salton. 

That Mr Fletcher received neither honours nor e- 
moluments from king William, may perhaps be in part 
attributed to himfelf ; a circumftance, however, which 
muft add greatly to the luftrc of his charaXer. His 
uncomplying virtue, and the fternnefsof his principles, 
were ill calculated to conciliate courtly favour. He 
was fo zealous an aflertor of the liberties of the people, 
that he was too jealous of the growing power of all 
princes ; in whom he thought ambition fo natural, that 
he was not for trufting the beft of kings with the 
power which ill ones might make ufe of againft their 
fubjeXs : he was of opinion that all princes were made 
by, and for the benefit of, the people ; and that they 
fhould have no power but that of doing good. This, 
which made him oppofe king Charles and invade king 
James, led him alfo to oppofe the giving fo much power 
to king William, whom he would never ferve after his 
eftablifhment. So we are told by the author of Short 
Political CharaXers, a MS. in the library of the late 
T. Rawliufon, Efq.—Mr Lockhart, in his Memoirs, 
p, 72. exprefles a belief that his averfion to the Eng- 
lifh and to the Union was fo great, that, in revenge to 
them, he was inclined to fide with the abdicated fa¬ 
mily : “ But (adds be) as that was a fubjeX not fit to 
be entered upon with him, this is only a conjeXure 
from fome inuendos I have heard him make ; but fo 
far is certain, he liked, commended, and converfed 
with high-flying Tories, more than any other fet of 
men ; acknowledging them to be the beft country¬ 
men, and of moft honour, integrity, and ingenuity.” 

It feems difficult to reconcile this with Mr Fletcher’s 
avowed principles and the general tenor of liis con- 

duX 
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Fletcher, du£t. May we fuppofe, that chagrin, if not at the 
Fletewood. neglect or the ill treatment which he had himfelf re- 
" * reived from government lince the Revolution, yet at 

the public raeafures relating to his native country, 
might have occafioned him to relent in his fentiments 
with regard to the exiled family!-.—In the family-me¬ 
moirs already quoted, we are informed, That “ Lord 
Marifchal held Mr Fletcher’s character in high admi¬ 
ration and that, “ when governor of Neufchatel, 
where Rondeau relided about the year \ l 6 G, he pre¬ 
vailed with this extraordinary genius to write the life 
of a man wliofe character and a&ions he vviflied to 
have tranfmitted to poderity with advantage. For 
this purpofe, his lordthip applied to an honourable re¬ 
lation of Mr Fletcher’s for materials, which by him 
were tranfmitted to Lord Marifchal: but thedefign 
failed through Rondeau's defulrory and capricious dif- 
pofttion.” This anecdote mult appear incompatible 
with the known loyalty and attachments of the Earl 
Marifchal, unlefs we fuppofe him to have been privy 
to fome fuch fentiments of Mr Fletcher as thofe al¬ 
luded to by Mr Lockhart: for how could we fuppofe 
hint anxious to promote a compofnion, in which the 
talk would be to celebrate principles diametrically op¬ 
posite to his own, and to applaud adlions fubverfive of 
that royal family in whofe caufe he had ventured his 
life, and forfeited his fortune, and foregone his coun¬ 
try!—But however thefe circumfiances may be recon¬ 
ciled,—as the integrity, difintereflednefs, and public 
fpirit of Mr Fletcher, have been univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged, there Is reafon to believe, that all his fenti¬ 
ments and adtions were founded in honour, and that 
he never once purfued a meafure further than he judg¬ 
ed it to be for the interefl of his country. 

MrFletcherwasmaflerofthe Englifh, Latin,Greek, 
French, and Italian languages ; and well verfed in 
hiftory, the civil law, and all kinds of learning. In 
his travels, he had not only acquired confiderable 
knowledge in the art of war, but alfo became verfant 
in the refpedtive interefls of the feveral princes and 
Hates of Europe. In private life he was affable to his 
friends, and free from all manner of vice. He had a 
penetrating, clear, and lively apprehenfion; but it t'sfaid 
to have been too much wedded to opinions, and im¬ 
patient of contradidlion.—He poffelTed an uncommon 
elevation of mind, accompanied with a warmth of tem¬ 
per, which would fufFer him to brook from no rank 
among men, nor in any place, an indignity. Of this 
he exhibited a fingular proof in the Scots parliament. 
The earl of Stair, fecrctary of date, and minider for 
Scotland, having in the heat of debate ufed an impro¬ 
per expredion againfl Mr Fletcher, he feized him by 
Ills robe, and infilled upon public and immediate fatis- 
fa&ion. His Lordlhip was obliged inltandy to beg his 
pardon in prefence of parliament. 

Mr Fletcher was by far the fined fpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland : the earl of Stair alone ri¬ 
valled him. The latter was famed for a fplendid, the 
former for a clofe and nervous, eloquence. He formed 
his dyle on the models of antiquity; and the fmall vo¬ 
lume of his works, Sir John Dalrymple obferves, tho’ 
imperfectly collected, is one of the very few claflical 
compodtions in the Englilh language. 

FLETEWOOD (William), an eminent Englilh 
lawyer and recorder of London, in the reign of queen 
Vol. VII. 


Elizabeth. He was very zealous in fupprelfittg mafs- Fleviliea 
houfes, and committing Popidiprielts: but once ruftling I 
in upon mafs at the Portuguefe ambaflador’s houfe, he . ' > 

was committed to the Fleet for breach of privilege, 
but foon rekafed. Mr Wood fays , li He was a learned 
man, and a great antiquary, but of a marvellous mer¬ 
ry and pleafant conceit.” He was a good popular 
fpeaker, and wrote well upon fubjefts of government. 

His principal works are, r. Annalium tam regum Ed~ 

,viardi V. Richard's III. ir Henries VII. quarn Henri - 
ci VIII. 2. A Table of the Reports of Edmund Plow- 
den. 3. The Office of a Judice of Peace. He died 
about the year 15:93. 

FLEV 1 LLEA, in botany: a genus of the hexan- 
dria order, belonging t@ the dioecia clals of plants. 

The male calyx and corolla are quinquefid; the fta- 
mina five; the ncCtarium five converging filaments. 

The female calyx is quinquefid ; there are three ftyli; 
fruit an hard trilocular barky apple. 

FLEURI (Claude), one of the bed: French critics 
and hidorians of his age, was born at Paris in 1640. 

He applied hitnfelf to the law, was made advocate for 
the Parliament of Paris, and attended the bar nine 
years; he then entered into orders, and was made pre¬ 
ceptor to the princes of Conti. In 1690, the king 
made him Tub-preceptor to the dukes of Burgundy, 

Anjou and Berry; and in 1706, when the education 
of thefe young princes was completed, the king gave 
him the priory of Argenteville belonging to the Bene- 
didtines in the diocefe of Paris. In 1716, he was 
chofen counfellor to Lonis XV. and died in 1723. He 
was the author of a great number of edeemed French 
works ; the principal of which are, 1. An ecclefiaftical 
hidory, in 20 volumes, the lad of which ends with the 
year 1414. 2. The manners of the Ifraelites and Chri- 

flians. 3. Inditutions of ecclefiadical law. 4. An 
hidorical catechifm. 5. On the choice and method 
of dudy. 6. The duties of maders and fervants, &c. 

Fleuri (Andrew Hercules de), bifhop of Frejus, 
preceptor to Lonis XV. grand almoner to the queen, 
cardinal and minider of date, was born in 1653, and 
died in 1743. He was an able negociator; and di- 
dinguiffied himfelf during his minidry by his probity, 
his zeal for the happinefs of his country, and his pa¬ 
cific difpofition. 

FLEXIBLE, in pbyfics, a term applied to bodies 
capable of being bent or diverted from their natural 
figure or direction. 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to feveral 
mufcles, which arc fo called from their office, which is 
to bend the parts to which they belong ; in oppofition 
to the sxtenfors, which open or dretch them. See 
Anatomy, Table of the Mufcles. 

FLIGHT, the aift of a bird in flying: or the man¬ 
ner, duration, &c. thereof. 

Almoft every kind of bird has its particular flight: 
the eagle’s flight is the highed; the flight of the 
fparrow-hawk and vulture is noble, and fit for high 
enrerprife and combat. The flight of fome birds 
is low, weak, and tranfieut; the flight of the partridge 
and pheafant is but of fhort continuance ; that of the 
dove is laboured ; that of the fparrow undulatory, &c. 

The augurs pretended to foretcl future events from 
the flight of birds. SeeAuGURY. 

Flight. In melting the lead-ore in the works at 
P p Mendip, 
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Flint. Mendip, there is a fubftance which flies away in the 
fmoke, which they call the flight. They find it fweet- 
i,lh upon their lips, if their faces happen to be in the 
way of the fmoke, which they avoid as much as pof- 
fihle. This falling on the grafs, kills cattle that feed 
thereon ; and, being gathered, and carried home, kills 
rats and mice in their houfes ; that which falls on the 
fiiiid, they gather, and melt upon a flag-hearth into 
fhot and fheet-lead. 

FLINT, in natural hiftory, a kind of femitranfpa- 
rent or quite opaque Hones ; generally of a roundifii 
form, and covered with white cruft; of a fmooth, uni¬ 
form, (hining texture ; fo hard, that they will ftrike fire 
with fteel; calcinable by fire, after which they become 
'White, friable, and according to Henckel, heavier 
than before, and foluble by acids , vitrifiable only by 
the very violent heat of the largeft fpeculums, fuch as 
that of Villette, and not even by the focus of one of 
Tfchirnhaufen’s lenfes, according to an experiment of 
Neumann. They are found generally in beds of chalk 
and of fand ; but never forming entire ftrata of rock 
as jafper does. By long expofure to air and the fun, 
they feem to decay, to lofe their luftre, their firmuefs 
-of texture, and to be changed to a white calcareous 
earth or chalk. Hence they are almoft always found 
covered with a white chalky cruft. They are alfo con¬ 
vertible into a calcareous earth by fufion, or vitrifica¬ 
tion with fo much fixed alkali that they lhall refolve in¬ 
to a liquid mafs called the liquamen or oil of flints, and 
by precipitation from the fixed alkali by means of acids. 
See Chemistry, n 0 1069. 

This genus of ftones, or filiceous earth, Cronftedt 
confiders as of an intermediate nature between the 
. quartz and jafper; both of which it fo nearly refembles, 
that it is difficult to diftinguilh them. Our author 
charadterifes it in the following manner : 1. It is more 
• uniformly folid and not fo much cracked in the mafs 
_as quartz, but more pellucid than the jafper. 2. It 
bears the air better than the jafper, but worfe than the 

- quartz. 3. For the purpofe of glafs-making it is bet¬ 
ter than jafper, but not quite fo good as quartz. 
4. Whenever it has had an opportunity of Ihooting in¬ 
to cryftals, thofe of quartz are always found in it; as 
if the quartz made one of its conftituent parts, and 
had been fqueezed out of it. This may be feen in 

- every hollow flint and its clefts, which are always filled 
up with quartz. 5. It often fhows moft evident marks 
ef having been originally in a foft and flimy tough 
ftate like jelly.—To thefe properties the following are 
added by other authors. 7. When broken, it is fcaly, 
generally unequal, and cracks into thiii lamella;. 8. In 
a calcining heat it becomes opaque, white, and milky. 

Breaking of Fums. The art of cutting, or rather 
breaking, flint ftones into uniform figures, is by fome 
fuppofed to be one of the art* now loft. That it was 
known formerly, appears from the ancient Bridewell 
at Norwich, from the gate of the Auguftine friars at 
Canterbury, that of St John’s Abbey at Colchefter, 
and the gate near Whitehall, Weftminfter. But that 
the art is not loft, and that the Frcrtchknowit, appears 
fi-om the platform on the top of the royal obfervatory 
at Paris, which, inftcad of being leaded, is paved with 
flint cut or broken into regular figures. But we know 
not that this art has been any where deferibed. 

Flin.ts, in the glafs-crade, The way of preparing 


flints for the niceft operations in the glafs-tradeis this. Flint 
Choofe the hardeft Aims, fuch as are black and will II 
refill the file, and will grow white when calcined in F * oat 
the fire. Cleanfe thefe of the white cruft that adheres ' 

10 them, then calcine them in a ftrong fire, and throw 
them while red-hot intb~ct>ld water; walh off the allies 
that may adhere to them, arid powder them in an iron 
mortar, and fife them through a very fine lieve ; pour 
upon this powder fome weak aquafortis, or the phlegm 
of aquafortis, to dftFolve and take up any particles of 
iron it may have got from the mortar; itir this mix¬ 
ture feveral times, then let it reft, and in the morning 
ponr of the liquor, and walh the powder feveral times 
with hot water, and afterwards dry it for ufe. Yon 
will thus have a powder for making the pureft glafs as 
perfectly fine and faultlefs as if yon had ufed rock- 
cryftal itfelf. 

The walhingoff the ferrugineous particles with aqua¬ 
fortis is not neceffary when the glafs intended to be 
made is to be tinged with iron afterwards; but when 
meant to be a pure white, this is the method that will 
fecure fuccefs. 

Flint, thechief town of Flintfliire,in North Wales. 

It is commodioufly feated on the river Dee; and is 
but a fmall place, though it fends one member to par¬ 
liament. It was formerly noted for its caftle, where 
Richard II. ‘ took llielter on his arrival from Ireland; 
but having quitted it, be was taken prifoner by the 
duke of Laticafter. The caftle now is in a ruinous 
-condition. This caftle Hands clofe to the fca on a 
rock, which in various parts forms feveral feet of its 
foundation. It covers about three quarters of an acre. 

The affizes are Hill held in the town. It is 195 miles 
north-weft of London. 

FLINTSHIRE, a county of Wales, bounded on 
the north-eaft and eaft by an arm of the fea, which is 
properly the mouth of the river Dee; on the.north-wcft 
by the Irifh fea; and on the fouth fouth-weft and weft 
by Denbighlhire. It is the leaft of all the counties in 
Wales, being but 33 miles in length and 9 in breadth. 

It is divided into five hundreds; in which are two 
market-towns, and 28 pariflies, with 32,400 inhabi¬ 
tants. The greateft part of this county lies in the 
diocefe of St Afaph, and the reft belongs t» that of 
Cbefter. It fends two members to parliament, one 
for the county and one for Flint; and pays one part 
of the land-tax. The air is cold, but healthful. It is 
full of hills, intermixed with a few valleys, which are 
very fruitful, producing fome wheat and plenty of rye. 

The cows, though fmall, yield a great quantity of 
milk in proportion to their fize, and are excellent beef. 

The mountains are well ftored with lead, coal, and 
mill-ftones. This county alfo produces good butter, 
chcefe, and honey ; of which laft the natives makeme- 
thcglin, awholefome liquor much ufed in thefe parts. 

FLIP, a fort of failors drink, made of malt liquor, 
brandy, and fugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, a certain quantity of timber bound to¬ 
gether with rafters athwart, and put into a river to be 
conveyed down the ftream; and even fometimes to 
carry burdens down a river with the ftream. 

FtoAT-Boards, thofe boards fixed to water-wheels 
of under-lhot-mills, ferving to receive the impulfcof 
the ftream, whereby the wheel is carried round. See 
the arJclts Wheel and Mill. 

It 
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Floats It is no advantage to have too great a number of 
II fl-nt boards ; becaufe, when they are all ftruck by the 

Foo _ r ' water in the belt manner that it can be brought to 

come againlt them, the fumof'all the impnlfes will be 
but equal to the impulfc nude aguinft one float-board 
at right angles, by all the water coming out of the 
penftock through the opening, foas to take place on 
the float-board. The befl rule in this cafe is, to have 
juft fo many, that each of them may come out of the 
water as loon as polliblc,. after it has received and adl- 
ed with its full impulfc. As to the length of the float- 
board, it may be regulated according to the breadth 
of the'mill. See the article Mill. 

Floats for Fifhing. See Fishing -Floats. 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the furface 
of the fea or any water : a word mush uled in the 
commiflions of water-bailiffs. 

Floating- Bridge. See Bridge. 

FLOCK-Paper. See Paper. 

FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters. See 
Deluge. 

Flood is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the tide. When 
the water is at loweft, it is called ebb when riftng, 
youtig flood ; when at higheft, high flood when 
beginning to fall, ebb-water. 

FLOOD-mark , the mark which the fea makes on the 
fhore at flowing waLer and the higheft tide : it is al¬ 
fo called high-water mark » 

FLOOK of an anchor. See Anchor. 
v FLOORING, among miners, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs a peculiarity in the load of a mine. The load 
or quantity of ore is frequently intercepted in its courfe 
by the crofling of a vein of earth or ftone, or fome dif¬ 
ferent metallic fubftance ; in which cafe the load is 
moved to one fide, amj: this Iranftent part of the land 
is called a flocking. 

FLOOR, in building, the underfide of a room, or 
that part we walk on. 

Floors are of feveral forts ; fome of earth, fome of 
brick, others of ftone, others of boards. See. 

For brick and ftone Floors, fee Pavement. 

For boarded Floors, it is obfervable, that the car¬ 
penters never floor their rooms with boards till the 
carcafeis fet up, and alfo inclofed with walls, left the 
weather Ihould injure the flooring. Yet they general¬ 
ly rough-plane their boards for the flooring before 
they begin any thing elfe about the building, that they 
may fet them by to dry and feafon, which is done in 
the moll careful manner. The belt wood for flooring 
is the fine yellow deal well feafoned, which, when well 
laid, will keep its colour for a long while ; whereas the 
white fort becomes black by often walhing, and looks 
very bad. The joints of the boards are commonly 
made plain, fo as to touch each other only ; but, when 
the fluff is not quite dry, and the boards Hi rink, the 
water runs through them whenever the floor is wafh- 
ed, and injures the ceiling underneath. For this rea- 
fon they are made with feather edges, fo as to cover 
each other about half an inch, and fometimes they are 
made with groves and tenons ; and fometimes the 
joints are made with dove-tails ; in which cafe the 
lower edge is nailed down and the next drove into it, 
fo that the nails are concealed. The manner of mea- 
furing floors is by fquares of 10 feet on each fide, fo 
that taking the length and breadth and multiplying 


them together and cutting off two decimals, the con- Flow, 
tent of a floor in fquare will be given. Thus 18 by r ' iu ’ ra - 
16 gives 288 or 2 fquares and 88 decimal parts. 

Earthen-F loors, are commonly made of loam, and 
fometimes, efpecially to make malt on, of lime, and 
brookfand, and gun-duft, or anvil-duft from the forge. 

Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together. Sir 
Hugh Plat fays, make the fined floor in the world. 

The manner of making earthen floors for plain 
country habitations is as follows : Take two thirds of 
lime, and one of coal-afhes well fifted, with a fmall 
quantity of loam clay ; mix the whole together, and. 
temper it well with water, make it upintoaheap: 
let it lie a week or ten days and then temper it over 
again. After this, heap it up for three or four days, 
and repeat the tempering very high, till it become 
fmooth, yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground be¬ 
ing then levelled, lay the floor therewith about 24. or 
3 inches thick, making it fmooth with a trowel : the 
hotter the feafon is, the better ; and when it is tho¬ 
roughly dried, it will make the bell floor for houfes, 
efpecially malt-houfes. 

If any one would have their floors look better, let 
them take lime made of rag-ftones, well lempered with 
whites of eggs, covering the floor about half an inch 
th ic!; with it, before the under flooring is too dry. If 
this be well done, and thoroughly dried, it will look 
when rubbed with a little oil as tranfparent as metal 
orglafs. Inelegant bonfes, floors of this nature arc 
made of ftucco, or of plafter of Paris beaten and fift¬ 
ed, and mixed with other ingredients. 

Floor of afbip, ftridtly taken,, is only fo much of 
her bottom as (he refts on when aground. 

Such fhips as have long, and withal broad floors, lie 
on the ground with moft fecurity, and are not apt to 
heel, or tilt on one fide ; whereas others, which are 
narrow in the floor, or, in the fea phraif t, cranked by 
the ground, cannot he grounded without danger of be¬ 
ing overturned. 

Floor- 7imbers, in a (hip, are thofe parts of a (hip's 
limbers which are placed immediately acrofs the keel, 
and upon which the bottom of the (hip is framed ; to 
thefe the upper parts of the timbers are united, being 
only a continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 

FLORA, the reputed goddefs of flowers, was, ac¬ 
cording to Ladlantius, only a lady of pleafure, who 
having gained large fums of money by proftituting 
Iierfelf, made the Roman people her heir, on condition 
that certain gamescalled Floralia might be annually 
celebrated on her birth-day. Some time afterwards, 
however, fuch a foundation appearing unworthy the 
majefty of the Roman people, the fenate, to ennoble 
the ceremony, converted Flora into a goddefs, whom 
they fuppofed to prefide over flowers ; and fo made it 
part of religion to render her propitious, that it 
might be well with their gardens, vineyards, &c. But 
Voflius (de Idolol. lib. i. c. 12) can by no means al¬ 
low the goddefs Flora to have been the courtezan 
abovementioned: he will rather have her a Sabine 
deity, and thinks herworlhip might have commenced 
under Romulus. His reafon is, that Varro, in his 
fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among 
the deities to whom Tatius king of the Sabines of¬ 
fered up vows before he joined battle with the Ro¬ 
mans. Add, that from another palfage in Varro it 
P P 2 appears, 
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Florales appears, that there were priefts of Flora, with facri- 
8 fices, &c. as early as the times of Romulus and Numa. 

Florence. The goddefs Flora was, according to the poets, the 
v wife of Zephyrus. Her image in the temple of Caftor 
and Pollux was dreffed in a dofe habit, and Are held 
in her hands the flowers of peafe and beans: but the 
modern poets and painters have been more lavilh in 
fetting off her charms, confidering that no parts of na¬ 
ture offered fuch innocent and exquifite entertainment 
to the fight and fmell, as the beautiful variety which 
adorns, and the odour which embalms, the floral crea¬ 
tion. 

FLORALES ludi, or Floral Games, in anti¬ 
quity, were games held in honour of Flora, the god¬ 
defs of flowers.—They were celebrated with fhameful 
debaucheries. The molt licentous difcourfes were not 
enough, but the courtefans were called together by 
the found of a trumpet, made their appearance na¬ 
ked, and entertained the people with indecent fhows 
and poftures ; the comedians appeared after the fame 
manner on the Page. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
being once prefent in the theatre on this occafion, 
the people were afhamed to a(k for fuch immodeft re- 
prefentations in his prefence ; till Cato, apprifed of 
the refervednefs and refpect with which he infpired 
them, withdrew, that the people might not be difap- 
poiuted of their accuflomed diverlion. There were l'e- 
veral other forts of fhows exhibited on this occafion ; 
and if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, c. vi. and 
Vopifcus in Carinus, thefe princes prefented elephants 
dancing on ropes on thefe occafions. 

The ludi florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. 
29. were inflituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls, 
on the 28th of April ; not in the year of Rome 
idxvi. as we commonly read it in the ancient editions 
of that author; nor in ioxiv. as F. Hardouin has 
corrected it, bur, as Voflius reads it, in 513. Though 
they were not regularly held every year till after 580. 
They were chiefly held in the night-time, in the Pa¬ 
trician flreet: fome will have it there was a circus for 
the purpofe on the hill called Hortulorum. 

FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the 
feafts, games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of 
the goddefs Flora. See Flora and Florales Ludi. 

FLORENCE, thecapital of the duchy of Tufcany, 
and one of the fliieft cities in Italy. It is furrounded 
on all fidesbutone with high hills, which rife infen- 
fibly, and at laftjoin with the lofty mountains called 
the Apennines. Towards Pifa, there is a vafl plain of 
40 milesinlength ; which is fofilled with villages and 
pleafure-houfes, that they feem to be a continuation of 
the fuburbs of the city. Independent of the churches 
and palaces of Florence, moft of which are very 
magnificent, the architecture of the houfes in general 
is in a good.tafte ; and the ftreefs are remarkably clean, 
and paved with large broad Hones chifeled fo as to 
prevent the horfes from Aiding. The city is divided 
into two unequal parts by the river Arno, over which 
there are no lefs than tour bridges in fight of each 
other. Thatcallcd the Ponte delta Trinit a, which is un¬ 
commonly elegant, is built entirely of white marble, 
and ornamented with four beautiful ftatues reprefent- 
ing the Seafons. The quays, the buildings on each 
fide, and the bridges, render that part of Florence 
through which, the river runs by far the. fineft. Eve¬ 


ry corner of this beautiful city is full of wonders in Florence, 

the arts of painting, ftatuary, and architedlure. The '““"v- 

flreets, fquares, and fronts of the palaces are adorned, 
with a great number of ftatues; fome of them by the 
beft modern mafters, Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, Do¬ 
natello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
others. Some of the Florentine merchants formerly 
were men of vaft wealth, and lived in a moft magni¬ 
ficent manner. One of them, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, built that noble fabric, which, from 
the name of its founder, is ftill called the Palazzo Pifti. 

The man was ruined by the prodigious expence of this 
building, which was immediately purchaftd by the 
Medici family, and has continued ever fince to be the 
refidence of the fovereigns. The gardens belonging 
to this palace are on the declivity of an eminence. On 
thefummit there is a kind of fort, called Beldevere. 

From this, and from fome of the higher walks, you 
have a complete view of the city of Florence, and the 
beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it 
Hands. This pahee has been enlarged fince it was 
purchafed from the ruined family of Pitti. The fur¬ 
niture is rich and curious, particularly fome tables of 
Florentine work, which are much admired. The 
moft precious ornaments, however, are the paintings. 

The walls of what is called the Imperial Chamber, and 
painted infrefco, by various painters ; the fubjefts are 
allegorical, and in honour of Lo.enzo of Medicis- di* 
ftinguifiied by the name of the Magnificent. The fa¬ 
mous gallery attradls every ftranger. One of the moft 
interefting parts of it, in the eyes of many, is the fe- 
ries of Roman emperors, from Julius Caefar to Gal* 
lienus, with a confiderable number of their empreffes, 
arranged oppofite to them. This feries is almoft com¬ 
plete ; but wherever the buft of an emperor is Wanting, 
the place is filled up by that of fome other diftinguifh- 
ed Roman. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, 
take it all in all, is thought to be the ftandard of tafte 
in female beauty and proportion. Hands in a room cal¬ 
led the Tribunal. The infeription on its bafe men¬ 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the 
fon of Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and fur- 
rounded by other mafier-pieces of fculpture, fome of 
which arefaid to be the works of Praxiteles and other 
Greek mafters. In the fame room are many valuable 
curiofities, befides a collection of admirable pictures 
by the beft mafters. There arc various other rooms, 
whofe contents are indicated by the names they bear ; 
as, the Cabinet of Arts, of Aftronomy, of Natural 
Hiftory, of Medals, of Porcelain, of Antiquities ; the 
Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, fo called from a ftatue 
which divides the admiration of the amateurs with 
that in the Borghefe village at Rome, though the ex¬ 
cellence of the execution is difgraced by the vilenefs 
of the fubjeCt; and the Gallery of Portraits, which con¬ 
tains the portraits of the moft eminent painters (all ex¬ 
ecuted by themfelves) who have flourifiied in Europe 
during the three laft centuries. Our limits will not 
admit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curio- 
fities and buildings of Florence. Wcmnftnot how¬ 
ever omit mentioning the chapel of St Lorenzo, as 
being perhaps the fineft and moft expenfive habitation 
that ever was rear ed for the dead ; it is encrufted with 
precious Hones, and adorned by the work man fiiip of 
the. belt modern fculptures., Mr Addifon remarked, 

that 
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Florence, that this chapel advanced fo very (lowly, that it is not 

k ---- impoffible that the family of Medicis may be exiindt 

before their burial-place is tinilhed. This has adlually 
taken place ; the Medici family is extindl, and the 
chapel remains ftill unfinilhed. 

Florence is a place of feme (Irength and contains 
an archbilhop’s fee and an univerfity. The number of 
inhabitants is calculated at 80,000. They boaft of 
the improvements they have made in the Italian tongue, 
by means of their Academia della Crufca ; and feverai 
other academies are now eftablifhed at Forence. 'I hough 
the Florentines affedl great ftate, yet their nobility and 
gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which they fell from 
their cellar windows, and fometimes they even hang out 
a broken flafk, as a fign where it may be bought. They 
deal, befides wine and fruits, in gold and filver fluffs. 
The Jews are not held in that degree of odium, or fub- 
jedted to the fame humiliating diltindtions here, as in 
moft other cities of Europe; and it is faid that fome 
of the richeft merchants are of that religion. 

As to the manners and amufements of the inhabi¬ 
tants, Dr Moore informs us, that “ belides the con- 
■verfazionis which they have here as in other towns of 
Italy, a number of the nobility meet every day at a 
houfe called the Cafmo. This fociety is pretty much 
on the fome footing with the clubs in London. The 
members are eledted by ballot. They meet at no par¬ 
ticular hour, but go at any time that is convenient. 
They play at billiards, cards, and other games, or con¬ 
tinue converftng the whole evening, as they think pro¬ 
per. They are ferved with tea, coffee, lemonade, ices, 
or what other refrelhments they chofe; and each perfon 
pays for what he calls for. There is one material dif¬ 
ference between this and the Englifh clubs, that wo¬ 
men as well as men are members. The company of 
both fexes behave with more franknefs and familiarity 
to ftrangers, as well as to each other, than is cuftomary 
in public aflemblies in other parts of Italy. The opera 
is a place where the people of quality pay and receive 
vifits, and converfe as freely as at the Cafino above- 
mentioned. This occafions a continual paffing and re¬ 
pairing to and from the boxes, except in thole where 
there is a party of cards formed ; it is then looked on 
as a piece of ill manners to diflurb the players. From 
this it may be guelled, that here, as in fome other 
.towns in Italy, little attention is paid to the mufic by 
the company in the boxes, except at a new opera, or 
daring fome favourite air. But the dancers command 
a general attention : as foon as they begin, converfa- 
tion ceafes; even the card players lay down their cards, 
and fix their eyes on the ballette. Yet the excellence of 
Italian dancing feems to confift in feats of fir eng th,, 
and a kind of jerking agility, more than in graceful 
movement. There is a continual eonteft among the 
performers who (hall fpring higheft. You fee here 
none of the fprightly alluring gaiety of the French 
comic dancers, nor of the graceful attitudes and fmooth 
flowing motions of the performers in the ferious opera 
at Paris. It is furprifing, that a people of fuch tafie 
and ienfibility as the Italians, (hotild prefer a parcel of 
athletic jumpers to elegant dancers. On the evenings 
on which there is no opera, it is ufiial for the genteel 
company to d> ive to a public walk immediately without 
the city, where they remain till it begins to grow 
dufeifh,” E. Long, 12.. 24. N. Lat. 43. 34, 


Florence, an ancient piece of Englifh gold-coin. Florentfo 
Every pound-weight of ftandard-gold was to be corned II 
into 50 Florences to be current at fix (hillings each; . F _ a " 
all which made in tale 15 pounds ; or into a propor¬ 
tionate number of half-Florences or quarter pieces, by 
indenture of the mint : 18 Edw. III. 

FLORENTIA (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, 
on the Arnus ; of great note in Sylla’s wars. Now 
called Florenza or Firenza by the Italians; Florence. 
in Englifh. E. Long. 11. Lat 43. 30. 

FLORENTINE marble. SeeC itadanesca. 

FLORESCENTIA (from flore/co, “• to flonrifh or 
bloom”) : the aft of flowering, which Linnaeus and* 
the fexualifts compare to the aft of generation in ani¬ 
mals ; as the ripening of the fruit in their opinion re- 
fembles the birth. See Flower. 

FLORiD style, is that too much enriched with 
figures and flowers of rhetoric. 

FLORIDA, the moft foutherly province of the 
Britifli Empire in America before the laft war, bound¬ 
ed on the fonth by the Gulph of Mexico, on the north: 
by the Apalachian mountains, on the eaft by the pro¬ 
vince of Georgia, and on the wefl by the river Miflif- 
fippi. It was firft difeovered, in 1497, by Sebaftian 
Cabot, a Venetian, then in the Englifh fervice; whence 
a right to the country was claimed by the kings of 
England ; and this province as well as Georgia, were 
included in the charter granted by Charles II. to Ca¬ 
rolina. In 1J12, however, Florida, was more fully 
difeovered by Ponce de Leon an able Spanifh naviga¬ 
tor, but who undertook his voyage from the moll ab- 
furd motives that can be well imagined. The Indians’, 
of the Caribbee iflands had among them a tradition,, 
that fbmewhere on the continent there was a fountain 
whofe waters had the property of reftoring youth to all, 
old men who tafted them. The romantic imaginations 
of the Spaniards were delighted with this idea. Many 
embarked in voyages to find out this imaginary foun¬ 
tain, who were never afterwards heard of. Their fu- 
perftitious countrymen never imagined that thefe peo¬ 
ple had perifhed. They concluded that they did not. 
return only becaufe they had drunk of the immorta¬ 
lizing liquor, and had difeovered a fpot fo delightful, 
that they did not choofe to leave it.—Ponce de Leon 
fet out with this extravagant view as well as others, and, 
fully perfuaded of the exiftence of a third world, the 
conquefi of which was to immortalize his name. In, 
the attempt to difeover this country, he redifeoveredi 
Florida; but returned to the place from whence he came 
vifibly more advanced in years than when he fet out.— 

For fome time this country was negledled by the Spa¬ 
niards, and fome Frenchmen fettled in it. But the: 
new colony being negledled by the miniftry, and 
Philip II. of Spain having accuftomcd himfelf to think, 
that he was the foie proprietor of America, fitted out, 
a fleet at Cadiz to deftroy them. His orderswere exc- 
ciued with barbarity. The French entrenchments were 
forced, and moft of the people killed. The prifoners. 
were hanged on trees; with this inlcription, “ Not as. 
Frenchmen but as Heretics.” 

This cruelty was foon after revenged by Dominic de 
Gourgues, a fkilful and intrepid: fcamen of Gafcony,, 
an enemy to the Spaniards,, and palfionarely fond of 
hazardous expeditions and of glory. He fold kis eftate; 
built fome (hips j and with. a. Meet band of adventurers: 

like 
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Tbrfie- like himfelf, embarked for Florida. He drove the 
gium Spaniards from all their ports with incredible valour 
^ JJ . and activity : defeated them, in every rencounter; and, 

. by way of retaliation, hung the prifoners on trees, 

with this infcription, “ Not as Spaniards, but as 
Affaffins.” This expedition was attended with no 
other confequences ; Gourgues blew up the forts he 
had taken and returned home, where no notice was 
taken of him. It was conquered in 1539, by the 
Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, not without a 
great deal of bloodlhed ; as the natives were'very war. 
like, and made a vigorous refiftance. The fettlemeut, 
however, was not fully tfftablifhed till the year 1665 ; 
when the town of St Anguftine, the capital of the 
colony while it remained in the hands of the Spaniards, 
was founded. In 1586, this place was taken and 
pillaged by fir Francis Drake. It met with the fame 
fate in i66y, being taken and plundered by Captain 
Davis and a body of buccaneers. In 1702, an at¬ 
tempt was made upon it by Colonel More, governor, 
of Carolina. He fet out with yoo Englilh and 700 
Indians; and having reached St Augurtine, he be- 
fieged it for three months ; at the expiration of which, 
the Spaniards having fent fome Ihips to the relief of 
the place, he was obliged to retire. In 1740, ano¬ 
ther attempt was made by General Oglethorpe : but 
he being outwitted by the Spanifh governor, was forced 
to raife the fiege with lofs ; and Florida continued in 
the hands of the Spaniards till the year 1763, when 
it was ceded by treaty to Great Britain.—During the 
lafl war it was again reduced by his Catholic majefty, 
and was gauranteed to the crown of Spainat the peace. 

FLORILEGIUM, Florilege, a n.ame the La¬ 
tins have given to what the Greeks call «v 9 oxo^<ov, an¬ 
thology ; viz. a collection of choice pieces, containing 
thefineltand brighteft things in their kind. 

Florieege is alfo particularly ufed for a kind of 
breviary, in the Eartern church, compiled by Arcadius, 
for the conveniency of the Greek priefts and monks, 
who cannot carry with them, in their travels and pil¬ 
grimages, all the volumes wherein their office is dif- 
perfed. The florilegiurn contains the general rubrics, 
pfalter, canticles, the horologium, and the office of 
the ferias, &c. 

FLORIN, is fometimes ufed for a coin, and fome- 
times for a money of account. 

Florin, as a coin, is of different values, according 
to the different metals and different countries where it 
is rtruck. The gold florins are moft of them of a very 
coarfe alloy, fome of them not exceeding thirteen or 
fourteen carats, and none of them fcventeen and a 
half. See MoNEY-Table. 

Florin, as a money of account, is ufed by the Italian, 
Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, but ad¬ 
mits of different divirtons in different places. Ibid. 

FLORINIANI, orFLORiANi, a feet of heretics, 
of the fecond century, denominated from its author 
Florinus, or Florianus, a prieft of the Roman church, 
depofed along with Blartus for his errors. Florinus had 
been a difciple of St Polycarp, along with Irenseus. 
He made God the author of evil; or rather afferted, 
that the things forbidden by God are not evil, but of 
his own appointing. In which he followed the errors 
of Valentinus, andjoined himfelf with the Carpocra- 
iians. They had alfo other names given them. Phi- 


lartrius fays, they were the fame with the Carpopho- Florid 
rians. He adds, they were alfo called Joldiers, n.idta, II 
quia de militaribus fuerunt. St Irenaeus calls them Flo to. 
Gnoflics ;> St Epiphanius, Phibionites ; and Theodora, 
Borborites , on account of the impurities of their lives. 

Others call them Zaccheans ; others Coddians, &c. 
though for what particular reafons, it is not eafy to fay, 
nor perhaps would it be worth while to inquire. 

FLORIS (Francis), an eminent hiftorical painter, 
was born at Antwerp in 1520. He followed the pro- 
feffion of a ftatuary till he was twenty years of age ; 
when preferring painting, he entered the fchool of 
Lambert Lombard, whole manner he imitated very 
perfectly. He afterwards went toltaly, and completed 
his ftudies from the moll eminent mailers. The great 
progrefs he made in hiftorical painting, at his return 
procured him much employment; and his countrymen 
complimented him with the flattering appellation of 
the Flemifh Raphael. He got much money, and might 
have rendered his acquaintance more worthy of the at¬ 
tention of the great, had he not dtbafed himfelf by 
frequent drunkennels. He died 1570, aged 50. 

FLORIST, a perfon curious or fkilled in flowers ; 
their kinds, names, characters, culture, &c. It is al¬ 
fo applied to the author who writes what is called the 
flora of any particular place, that is, a catalogue of 
the plants and trees which are found fpontaneoufly 
growing there. 

FLORUS (Lucius Annaeus), a Latin hiftorian, of 
the fame family with Seneca and Lucan. He flou- 
rilhed in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian ; and wrote 
an Abridgement of the Roman Hillory, of which there 
have been many editions. It is compofed in a florid 
and poetical fly 1 e ; and is rather a panegyric on many 
of the great actions of the Romans, than a faithful, 
and correct recital of their hiftory. He alfo wrote 
poetry, and entered the lifts againft the emperor Adri¬ 
an, who fatirically reproached him with frequenting 
taverns and places of dillipation. 

FLOBY, Flowry, or Flsury , in heraldry, a erofs 
that has the flowers at the end circumflex and turning 
down ; differing from the potence, inafmuch as the lat- 
ler ftretches out more like that which is called patee. 

FLOS, Flower, in botany. See Flower. 

Femineus Flos, a flower which is furnilhed with the 
pointal or female organs of generation, but wants the 
ftamina or male organ. Female flowers may be produ¬ 
ced apart from the male, either on the fame root or on 
diftinft plants. Birch and mulberry are examples of 
the firfl cafe ; willow and poplar of the fecond. 

MaJ cuius Flos, a male flower. By this name Lin¬ 
naeus and the fexualifts diftinguilh a flower which con¬ 
tains the ftamen, reckoned by the fexualifts the male 
organ of generation ; but not the ftigma or female or¬ 
gan. All the plants of the clafs dicecia of Linaeus 
have male and female flowers upon different roots: thofe 
of the clafs monoecia bear flowers of different fexes on 
the fame root. The plants, therefore, of the former 
are only male and female ; thofe of the latter are an¬ 
drogynous ; that is, contain a mixture of both male 
and female flowers. 

Flos in chemiftry, the moft fubtle part of bodies 
feparated from the more grofs parts by fublimation in 
a dry form. 

FLOTA, or Fl'^ta, fleet ; a name the Spaniards 

give 
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Flotfon give particularly to tiie Ihips which they fend annually 
II from Cadiz to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence 
F ° ur ~ t the merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain. It 
confifts of the captains, admiral, and patach, or pin- 
nance, which go on the king’s account; and about 16 
fhips, from 400 to 1000 tons, belonging to particular 
perfons. They fet out from Cadiz about the month 
of Augufl, and are 18 or 20 months before they re¬ 
turn. Thofe fent to fetch the commodities prepared 
111 Peru are called galleons. 

The veuxto flotilla is given to a number of fhips, which 
get before the reft in their return, and give informa¬ 
tion of the departure and cargo of the flota and gal¬ 
leons. 

FLOTSON, or Flotsom, goods that by Ihip- 
wreck are loft, and floating upon the fca ; which, 
with jetfon and lagan, are generally given to the lord 
admiral; but this is the cafe only where the owners 
of fuch goods are not known. And here it is to be 
obferved, that jetfon fignifies any thing that is caft 
out of a Ihip when in danger, and afterwards is beat 
on the Ihore by the water, notwithftanding which the 
flap perilhes. Lagan is where heavy goods are thrown 
overboard, before the wreck of the Slip, and fink to 
the bottom of the fea. 

FLOUNDER, Fluke, or But , in itchthyology. 
See Pleuronectes. 

Flounders may be filhed for all day long, either in 
a fwift ftreain, or in the ftill deep water ; but belt in 
the ftream, in the months of April, May, June, and 
July; the mod proper baits are all forts of worms, 
wafps, and gentles. 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely ground and 
Lifted. See Meal. 

The grain itfelf is not only fubjeCl to be eaten by 
infe&s in that ftate; but, when ground into flour, it 
gives birth to another race of deftroyers, who eat it 
unmercifully, and increafes fo faft in it, that it is not 
long before they wholly deftroy the fubftance. The 
fineft flour is moft liable to breed chefe, efpecially when 
Hale or ill prepared. In this cafe, if it be examined 
in a good light, it will be obferved to be in continual 
motion, and on a nicer infpeClion there will he found 
in it a great number of little animals of the colour of 
the flour, and very nimble. If a little of this flour 
is laid on the plate of the double microfcope, the in- 
feds are very diftindly fecn in great numbers, "very 
brilk and lively, continually crawling over one ano- 
tliers backs, and playing a tlioufand antic tricks to¬ 
gether ; whether in diverfion, or in fearch of food, is 
not eafy to be determined. Thefe animals are of an 
oblong and (lender form; their heads are furnilhed 
with a kind of trunk or hollow tube, by means of 
which they take in their food, and their body is com- 
pofed of feveral rings. They do vaft mifehief among 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and other pub¬ 
lic ufes. When they have once taken pofleflion of a 
parcel of this valuable commodity, it is impoffible to 
drive them out; and they increafe fo faft, that the 
only method of preventing the total Ms of the parcel 
is to make it up into bread as foon as can be done. 
The way to prevent their breeding in the flour is to 
preferve it from damp : nothing gets more injury by 
being put in damp than flour 5 and yet nothing is 
more frequently put up fo. It fliould be always care. 
2 


fully and thoroughly dried before it is put up; and Flbw-eK- 
the barrels alfo dried in which it is to be put; then, ' 
if they are placed in a room tolerably warm and dry, 
they will keep it well. Too dry a place never does 
flour any hurt, though one too moift almoft always 
fpoils it. 

Flour when carefully analyfed, is found to be com- 
pofed of three very different fubftance. The firft and 
moft abundant is pure Jlarch, or white fecule, info- 
luble in cold but foluble in hot water, and of the 
nature of mucous fubftances ; which when diffolved,. 
form water-glues. The fecond is the gluten, moft of 
whofe properties have been d?fcribed under the article 
Bread. The third is of a mild nature, perfectly 
foluble in cold water, of the nature of faccharine ex¬ 
tractive mucous matters. It is fufceptible of the fpi- 
rituous fermentation, and is found but in fmall quantity 
in the flower of wheat. See Bread,Gluten, Starch, 
and Sugar. 

FLOWER Flos, among botanifts and gardeners, 
the moft beautiful parts of trees and plants, containing, 
the organs or parts of fructification. See Botany, 
p. 427—429, and explanation of Plate CIII. inp. 439, 
col. 1. See alfo p„ 441, col. 1. 

Flowers defigned for medicinal life, Ihould be pluck¬ 
ed when they are moderately blown, and on a clear 
day before noon ; for conferves, rofes mult be taken in 
the bud. 

Flowers, inantiquity. We find flowerrin great 
requeftac the entertainment of theancients, being pro¬ 
vided by the mafter of the feaft, and brought in before 
the fecond courfe; or as Untie are of opinion, at the- 
beginning of the entertainment. They not only a- 
derned their heads, necks, and breafts, with flowers, 
but often beftrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all 
parts of the room with them. But the head was chief¬ 
ly regarded. See Garland. 

Flowers were likewife ufed in the bedecking of 
tombs. See Burial. 

Eternal Folwer, See Xeranthemum. 

Everlafing Flower. See Gnaphalium- 

FLowER-Fence.-r See Poinciana. 

Suh-Flower. See Helianthus. 

Suit an -Flower. See Cyanus. 

Trump.et- Flower. See Bignonia. 

Wind-FLOWER. See Anemone.. 

Flower- de-lis, or FLowER-de-luce, in heraldry,a bear¬ 
ing reprefenting the lily, called the queen of flowers, and 
the true hieroglyphic of royal majefty ; but of late it 
is become more common, being borne in fome coats- 
one, in others three, in others five, and in fome fe~ 
mee or fpread all over the efcutcheon in great numbers- 

The arms of France are, three flower-de-lis or, in a 
field azure. 

Flower de Luce. See Irts. 

Flowers, in heraldry. They are much ufed in 
coats of arms: and in general fignify hope, or de¬ 
note humati frailty and momentary profperity. 

Flowers, inchemiftry. By this name are general¬ 
ly underftood bodies reduced into very fine parts,- ei¬ 
ther fpontaneonlly, or by fome operation of art ; but 
the term is chiefly applied to volatile foljd fubftances,. 
reduced into very fine parts, or into a kind of meal by 
fublimation.—Some flowers are nothing elfe than the 
bodies themfelves, which are fublimed entire, without. 

fufiering, 
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Flowers, fuffering any alteration or decompofmon; and other 
v ' flowers are fome of the condiment parts of the body 
fubjedted to fublimation. 

Colours of Flowers. See the article Colour (of 
Plants). 

Colours extractedfr 07 >i Flowers. See Colour-Making, 
n° 3J, 40. 

Preferving of Flowers. The method of preferving 
flowers in their natural beauty through the whole year 
has been much fought after by many people. Some 
have attempted it by gathering them when dry and 
not too much opened, and burying them in dry fand ; 
but this, though it preferves their figure well, takes 
off from the livelinefs of their colour. Muntingius 
prefers the following method to all others. Gather 
rofes, or other flowers when they are not yet thorough¬ 
ly open, in the middle of a dry day: put them into a 
good earthen veffel glazed within; fill the veflel up to 
the top with them; and when full fpriukle them over 
with fome good French wine, with a little fait in it; 
then fet them by in a cellar, tying down the mouth 
of the pot. After this they may be taken out at plea- 
fure; and, on fetting them in the fun, or withiii 
reach of the fire, they will open as if growing natu¬ 
rally ; and not only the colour, but the fmell alfo will 
be preferved. 

The flowers of plants are by much the mod difficult 
parts of them to preferve in any tolerable degree of 
perfection ; of which we have inflances in all the col> 
ledtions of dried plants, or horti fleet. In thefe the 
leaves, ftalks, roots, and feeds of the plants appear 
very well preferved ; the ftrong texture of thefe parts 
making them always retain their natural form, and 
the colours in many fpecies naturally remaining. But 
where thefe fade, the plant is little the worfe for ufe as 
to the knowing the fpecies by it. But it is very much 
otherwife in regard to flowers : thefe are naturally by 
much the molt beautiful parts of the plants to which 
they belong; but they are fo much injured in the com¬ 
mon way of drying, that they not only lofe, but change 
their colours one into another, by which means they 
give a handle to many errors ; and they nfually alfo 
wither up, fo as to lofe their very form and natural 
fhape. The primrofe and cowllip kinds are very emi¬ 
nent inflances of the change of colours in the flowers 
of dried fpecimens: for thofe of this clafs of plants ea- 
fily dry in their natural lhape ; but they lofe their yel¬ 
low, and, inftead of it, acquire a fine green colour, 
much fuperior to that of the leaves in their moft per- 
fedt ffate. The flowers of all the violet kind lofe 
their beautiful blue, and become of a dead white : fo 
that in dried fpecimens there is no difference between 
the blue-flowered violet and the white-flowered kinds. 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world 
a method of drying plants, by which this defedt is 
propofed to be in a great meafure remedied, and all 
flowers preferved in their natural fhape, and many in 
their natural colours. For this purpofe two plates of 
iron are to be prepared of the fize of a large half-fheet 
of paper, or larger, for particular occafions: thefe 
plates muff be made, fo thick as not to be apt to bend ; 
and there mud be a hole made near every corner 
for the receiving a ferew to fallen them clofe together. 
When thefe plates are prepared, lay in readinefs feve- 
ral flieets of paper, and then gather the plants with 
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their flowers when they are quite perfedt. Let this he Flowers, 
always done in the middle of a dry day ; and then lay *— 
the plant and its flower on one of the flieets of paper 
doubled in half, fpreading out all the leaves and petals 
as ; ictly as poflible. If the ffalk >s thick, it tnuft be 
pared or cut in half fo that it may lie flat; and if it 
is woody, it may be peeled, and only the bark left. 

When the plant is thus expanded, lay round about it 
fome loofe leaves and petals of the flower, which may 
ferve to complete any part that is deficient. When all 
is thus prepared, lay feveral lheets of paper over the 
plant, and as many under it; then put the whole be¬ 
tween the iron plates, laying the papers fmoothly on 
one, and laying the other evenly over them: ferew 
them clofe, and pm them into an oven after the bread 
is drawn, and let them lie there two hours. After 
that, make a mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 
common brandy ; fhake thefe well together, and when 
the flowers are taken out of the prefliire of the plates, 
rub them lightly over with acamel’s-hair pencil dipped 
in this liquor; then lay them upon frelh brown paper, 
and covering them with fome other lheets, prels them 
between this and other papers with a handkerchief till 
the wet of thefe liquors is dried wholly away. When 
the plant is thus far prepared, take the bulk of a nut¬ 
meg of gum-dragon ; put this into a pint of fair wa¬ 
ter cold, and let it Hand 24 hours ; it will in this time 
be wholly dilfolved : then dip a fine hair-pencil in this 
liquor, and with it daub ©ver the backfides of the 
leaves, and lay them carefully down on half a fheet of 
white paper fairly expanded, and prefs them down 
with fome more papers over thefe. When the gum- 
water is fixed, let the prefinre and papers be removed, 
and the whole work is finilhed. The leaves retain their 
verdure in this cafe, and the flowers ufually keep 
their natural colours. Some care, however, mull be 
taken, that the heat of the oven be not too great. 

When the flowers are thick and bulky, fome art may 
be ufed to pare off" their backs, and difpofe the pe¬ 
tals in a due order; and after this, if any of them 
are wanting, their places may be fupplied with feme 
of the fupernnmerary ones dried on purpofe; and if 
any of them are only faded, it will be prudent to take 
them away, and lay down others in their ftead : the 
leaves may be alfo difpofed and mended in the fame 
manner. 

Another method of preferving both flowers and fruit 
found throughout the whole year is alfo given by the 
fame author. Take faltpetre one pound; armenian 
bole, two pounds; clean common fand, three pounds. 

Mix all well together; than gather fruit of any kind 
that is not fully ripe, with the ftalk to each; put thefe 
in, one by one, into a wide-monthed glafs, laying 
them in good order. Tie over the top with an oil¬ 
cloth, and carry them into a dry cellar, and fet the 
whole upon a bed of the prepared matter of four inches 
thick in a box. Fill up the remainder of the box with 
the fame preparation ; and let it be four inches thick 
all over the top of the glafs, and all arottn- 1 its fides. 

Flowers are to be preferved in the fame forts of glafles, 
and in the fame manner; and they may be taken up 
after a whole year as plump and fair as when they were 
buried. 

Flowers (artificial) of the Chinefe. SeeToNG- 
TSAO. 

Flowers, 
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flowers. Flowers, in cheiniftry, are the fineft and mofl is feen all the while, and they are managed better as to Flowering* 
flowering, fubtle parts of dry bodies, raifed by fire, into the vef- the fupply of water. _ _ ' l/ '— 

■——-- fel’s head and aludels ; and adhering to theift in form By repeated experiments in this way on dried bulbs, 

of a fine powder or dull. Such are the flowers of ful- and on thofe taken frefli out of the ground, the former 
phur, benjamin, &c. haVc been found to fucceed the belt. For thofe taken 

Flowers, in the animal economy, denote womens frefh out of the ground being full of moifture, will not 
monthly purgations or menfes.—Nicod derives the Word fo foon, upon changing their element, be nourifhed 
in this fenfe from fiuere, q. d.fuors. Others will have fully by anew one; and the fibres which they had 
the name occafioned hence, that women do not con- flruck in the ground, always rot when put into the 
ceire till they have had their flowers ; fo that thefe are water, and new ones mult be formed in their places ; 
a fort of forerunners of their fruits. fo that it requires more time for them fo come io flow. 

Flowers, in rhetoric, are figures or ornaments of ering. The bulbs themfelves will not rot in this man- 
difcourfe, by the Latins called fiofculi. ner ; but they will never be fo flrong as thofe which. 

FLOWERING of Bulbous Plants. Thefe plants were put into the water dry, which gradually fill 
will grow and flower in wateralone, without any earth, themfelves with moifture from it, and regularly plump 
and make a very elegant appearance. We daily fee up. The belt method of managing the whole pro- 
this pracftifed in Angle roots ; but there is a method of cefs is this: Place the bulbs at firft only on the 


doing it with feveral roots in the fame veflel. Take a 
common fmall garden-pot; flop the hole at the bottom 
'with a cork, and lute in the cork with putty, that no 
water can get through ; then fit a board to the top of 
the pot, and bore fix or feven holes in it at equal dif- 
tances, to place the bulbs in; and as many fmallerones 
near them to receive flicks, which will ferve to tie up 
the flowers. Then fill up the pot with water to the 
board ; and place tulips, jonquils, narciflus’s, and the 
like plants in the root upon the holes, fo that the bottom 
of the roots may touch the water : thus will they all 
flower early in the feafon, and be much more beautiful 
than any pot of gathered flowers, and will laft many 
weeks in their full perfection. After the feafon of 
flowering is over, the roots will gradually Ihrink thro’ 
the holes of the board, and get loofe into the water : 
but, inftead of beingfpoiled there, they will foon in- 
creafein lize ; fo that they cannot return through the 
holes, hnd will produce feveral off-fets. -It is natural 
to try from this the confequence of keeping the roots 
under water during the whole time of their blowing ; 
and in this way they have been found to fucceed very 
well, and flower even ftronger atid more beautifully 
than when iu the ground. They may thus, alfo, with 
proper care in the degree of heat in the room, be kept 
flowering frbm before Chriftmas till March and April. 
It is not eafy, in thislaft manner, to manage the keep¬ 
ing the boards under water, for which reafon, it is 
better to procure fome Iheet-lead of about four pounds 
to the foot, and cut this to the fize of the mouth of 
the pot. In this there Ihould be bored holes for the 
bulbs, and ocher holes for the flicks : aiid, in order to 
keep the flicks quite firm, it is proper to have another 
plate of lead lhaped to the bottom of the pot, with 
holes in it, anfwering to thofe of the upper plate made 
for the flicks. The flicks will by this means be al¬ 
ways kept perfectly fteady ; and the roots, being kept 
under water by the upper plate of lead, will flower in 
the mofl vigorous and beautiful manner imaginable. 

Some have thought of adding to the virtues of the 
water by putting in nitre in fmall quantities, and 
others have added earth and fand at the bottom ; but 
it has always been found to fucceed better without any 
addition. 

It may be more agreeable to fome to ufe glafs jars 
in this laft method with the leads* inftead of earthen 
pots. The bulbs fucceed full as well as thefe 5 and 
there is this advantage that the progrefs of the roots 


furface of the water ; for thus they will ftrike out 
their fibres moft ftrongly. When they have flood 
thus fix weeks, pour in the water fo high as to cover 
them entirely, and keep them thus till they have done 
flowering. 

Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in feveral 
parts while they ftand above the water, and the clear¬ 
ing them of it is to no purpofe ; for it will eat and 
fpread the farther, and frequently eat through two or 
three of their coats. In this cafe they mull be imme¬ 
diately covered with water ; when the mould will be 
flopped, and the roots become found, and flower as 
well as thofe which never had any fuch diftemper. If 
the roots are fuffered to remain in water all the year, 
they will not decay ; but will flower again at their 
proper feafon, and that as vigoroufly as thofe which 
have been taken out and dried. The old fibres of 
thofe roots never rot till they are ready to pufh forth 
new ones. It is found by experience that the hya¬ 
cinth, and many other plants, grow to a greater de¬ 
gree of perfection when thus in water than when in 
the ground. There is a peculiar fpecies of hyacinth 
called Keyfer’s jewel; this never, or very rarely, pro¬ 
duces feed-veffels in the common way of flowering in 
the ground ; but it will often produce fome pods when 
blown in water. 

Mr Millar has intimated, in the PhilofophicalTranf • 
actions, that bulbs fet in glades grow weaker, and 
Ihould be renewed every other year : but it is found 
that, when managed in this manner, and kept under 
water, at the time of taking them up, they are as 
large, and fome of them f larger, than when planted ; 
and if thefe be dried at a proper feafon, they will flow¬ 
er, year after year, as well as frelh ones. 

Ranunculus and anemone roots have been found to 
Ihoot up their ftalks very well in this way ; but the 
flowers arc ufually blafted, which feems to arife'from 
want of free air. Pinks will flower very well in this 
manner ; auriculas alfo may, with care, be brought to 
flower, but not ftrongly. Rofes, jeflamines, and honey, 
fuckles, may alfo be made to flower this way, and will 
thrive and fend oat fuckers; the belt pieces to plant, 
are fuckers cut off about three inches under ground, 
without any fibres. The fucculent plants may alfo be 
raifed this way ; for inftauce, the opuntia or Indian 
fig. - If a fragment of a leaf of this plant be cut, and 
laid by to dry for a month till it is an abfolute Ikin, 
as foon as it is put in this manner into water, it be- 
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Flowering, gins to plump up, and foon fends out fibrous roots, 

' v - and produces new leaves as quickly as it would do in 

the ground. 

This the more fingular in tliefe fort of plants, 
becaufe in their natural date in the 'ground, they 
cannot bear much water. This method of growing 
in water is not peculiar to the bulbous-rooted ones, 
but others may even be raifed from feed by it. A 
bean or pea, fet in this manner, will grow up to its 
proper flandard, and will flower and produce pods 
which will ripen their/eed. The fmaller feeds may be 
alfo raifed in this manner,, by the help of wool tofup- 
port them. 

No vegetable tranfplanted out of the earth into wa¬ 
ter will thrive kindly ; but any plant, whether raifed 
from the root or feed in water, may be tranfplanted to 
the earth, and will fucceed very well. It may be pof- 
fible, therefore, from this method of raifmg plants in 
water, to come at a better way than is ufuatly prafli- 
fed of railing fome roots in the earth which are fub- 
jedt to rot there ; fuch as anemonies, ranunculufes, 
and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by chance upon the 
ground, will flrike out both ftronger and more nume¬ 
rous fibres than thofe which are planted in the ufual 
way in the ground. On this principle, it may be 
proper to take out the earth of the bed where the 
bulbs are to Hand at the time of planting them, to 
fuch a depth as they are to be placed under it when 
fet for flowering. The bulbs are then to be fet in their 
places, on the furface of this low ground ; and to 
Hand there till they have fhot out their .fibres and their 
head : then the earth is to be added over them by de¬ 
grees, till they are covered as high above the head as 
they are in the ufual manner of planting them: thus 
they would be preferved from the danger of rotting; 
and their fibres would be much ftronger, and confe- 
quently they would draw more nourifhment, and 
flower better, than in the common way. The com¬ 
mon method of planting thefe roots renders them lia¬ 
ble to be deftroyed by either extreme of a wet or a 
dry feafon. In the firft cafe, they immediately rot by 
the abundant moifture they receive ; and, in the fe- 
cond, they become dry as a flick, and mouldy ; fo that 
they are infallibly rotted by the firft rain that falls af¬ 
terwards. 

The directions necelfary to the fuccefs of the bulbs 
planted in water are thefe. When the leaden falfe 
bottoms are fixed down tight within two or three 
inches of the bottom of the veflel (which is only de- 
figned to hold the flicks fleady which are to fupport 
the leaves and ftalks), then lay on the lead upon which 
the bulbs are to reft, placing the notched part oppo- 
fite to that in the falfe bottom, as near as the flicks, 
when placed, will fufFer it ; then place the bulbs one 
in each hole, and fill up with water to the upper lead. 
The bottom of the bulb will then touch the water ; 
and as the water diminilhes in quantity, keep it fup- 
plied with more up to the fame height for a month or 
fix weeks 5 in which time the bulbs will have Ihort 
ftrong fibres. Then fill up the water about half an 
inch above the furface of the lead ; and, by degrees, as 
the fibres ftrengthen, and the plume flioors from the 
head, keep the water higher and higher, till at 
length the whole bulb is covered. The water is to be 
kept at this flandard till the feafon for drying them re¬ 
turns.—At che time of planting the bulbs, they muft 


be carefully cleaned from any foulnefies. at the hot- Flowering 
tom, by fcraping them with the point of a knife till II 
the found part of the bulb appears ; clear them like- . _ ld * , 
wife from any loefe Ikins, and evetl take off their brown 
Ikin till they appear white ; otherwife this brown Ikin 
will tinge the water, and the growth will not fucceed 
fo well. 

The notches in the fide of each lead are intended to 
give eafy pallage to the water, that, if there fliould be 
any foulnefs or fediment in it, on fhaking it a little it 
-may all run through, and frelh water be put in its 
place. But this Ihifting the water need not be done 
more than once or twice in a winter, as there may be 
occafion from the foulnefs ; and when this is done, 
the fides of the veflel fliould be cleaned with a pain¬ 
ter’s brufh, and rinfed out again, and the bulbs them- 
felves waflied, by pouring water on them at a little di- 
ftance. 

At any time when the outer Ikins of the bulbs dry, 
they are to be peeled off, that they may not occafion 
foulnefs in the water ; and if any duft or foul matter 
be at any time obferved fwimmingon the furface, the 
method is to fill up the pot or veflel to the rim, and let 
it run over : this will carry off that light foulnefs, and 
the water may afterwards be poured away to the proper 
flandard. 

Bulbs of equal bignefs fliould be planted together in 
the fame pot, that they may all have the fame benefit 
of the water. Narciflufes and hyacinths do well toge¬ 
ther ; as alfo tulips and jonquils, and crocufes and 
fnow-drops. 

FLUDD (Robert), a famous philofopher, born in 
1574. He was fellow of the college of phyficians in 
London, and became a molt voluminous writer : he 
doated greatly on the wonders of chemiftry ; was 
a zealous brother of the Roficruflan order ; and his 
books which are moftly in Latin, are as dark and my- 
fterious in their language as in their matter. He died 
in 1637. 

FLUID, an appellation given to all bodies whofe 
particles eafily yield to the leaft partial preffure, or 
force imprefled. For the 

Laws and properties of Fluids. See Hydrosta¬ 
tics. 

There are various kinds of animalcules to be dif- 
cerned in different fluids by the microfccpe. Of many 
remarkable kinds of thefe, a defcription is given under 
the article Animalcule. All of thefe little creatures 
are eafily deftroyed by feparating them from their na¬ 
tural element. Naturalifts have even fallen upon Ihorter 
methods. A needle-point, dipped in fpirit of vitriol, 
and then immerfed into a drop of pepper-water, rea¬ 
dily kills all the animalcules ; which, though before 
frilking about with great livelinefs and adlivity, no 
fooner come within the influence of the acid particles, 
than they fpread tbemfelves, and tumble down to all 
appearance dead. The like may be done by a foiution 
of fait; only with this difference, that, by the latter 
application, they feem to grow vertiginous, turning 
round and round till they fall down. Timflure of 
fait of tartar, ufed in the fame manner, kills them ftill 
more readily ; yet not fo, but there will be apparent 
marks of their being firft fick and convulfed. Inks de- 
ftroy them as fall as fpirit of vitriol, and human blood 
produces the fame effect. Urine, fack, and fugar, all 
deftroy them, though notfo faft ; befides, that there is 
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fluid, fome diverfity in [heir figures and appearances, as they 
— v-— / receive their deaths from this poifon or that. The 
point of a pin dipped in ipittle, prefently killed all the 
kinds of animalcules in puddle-water, as Mr. Harris 
l'uppofes it will other animalcules of this kind. 

All who are acquainted with microfcopic obferva- 
tions, know very well, that in winter, in which the 
beft glades can difeover no particle of animated mat¬ 
ter, after a few grains of pepper, or a fragment of a 
plant of almoft any kind, has been fome time in it, ani¬ 
mals full of life and motion are produced ; and thofe in 
fuch numbers, as to equal the fluid itfelf in quanti¬ 
ty_When we fee a numerous brood of young fifhes 

in. a pond, we make no doubt of their having owed 
their origin to the fpawn, that is, to the eggs of the 
parents of the fame fpecies. What are we then to 
think of thefe ? If we will conftder the progrefs of na- 
ture in the infedt tribes in general, and efpecially in 
fuch of them as are mod analogous to thefe, we lhall 
find it lefs difficult to give an account of their origin 
than might have been imagined. 

A fmall quantity of water taken from any ditch in 
the fummer months, is found to be full of little worms, 
feeming in nothing fo much as in fize to differ from 
the microfcopic animalcules. Nay, water, without 
thefe, expofed in open veffels to the heat of the wea¬ 
ther, will be always found to abound with multitudes 
of them, vifible to the naked eye, and full of life and 
motion. Thefe we know, by their future changes, 
are the fly-worms of the different fpecies of gnats, and 
multitudes of other fly-fpecies; and we can eafily de¬ 
termine, that they have owed their origin only to the 
eggs of the parent-fly there depofited. Nay, a clofer 
observation will at any time give ocular proof of this ; 
as the flies may be feen laying their eggs there, and 
the eggs may be followed through all their changes to 
the fly again. Why then are we to doubt that the 
air abounds with other flies and animalcules as minute 
as the worms in thofe fluids; and that thefe lafl are on¬ 
ly the fly-worms of the former, which after a proper 
time fpent in that flate, will fuffer changes like thofe 
of the larger kinds, and become flies like thofe to 
whofe eggs they owed their origin ? Vid. Reaumur. 
Hift. Infett, vol. iv. p. 431. 

The differently medicated liquors made by infufions 
of different plants, afford a proper matter for the 
worms of different fpecies of thefe fmall flies: and there 
is no reafon to doubt, but that among thefe fome are, 
viviparous, oLhers oviparous ; and to this may be, in a 
great meafure, owing the different time taken up for 
the produdtion of thefe infedls in different fluids. 
Thofe which are a proper matter for the worms of the 
viviparous fly, may be fooneff found full of them; as 
probably, the liquor is no fooner in a flate to afford 
them proper nourifhment, than their parents place 
them there : whereas thofe produced from the eggs of 
the little oviparous flies, muff, after the liquor is in a 
proper flate, and they are depofited in ic in the form 
of eggs, have a proper time to be hatched, before they 
can appear alive. 

It is eafy to prove, that the animals we find in thefe 
vegetable infufions were brought thither from elfe- 
where. It is not lefs eafy to prove, that they could 
not be in the matter infufed any more than in the wa¬ 
ter in which it is'infufed. 


Notwithflanding the fabulous accounts of falaman- Fluid, 

ders, it is now well known, that no animal, large or '- 

fmall, can bear the force of fire for any confiderable 
time; and, by parity of reafoitj we are not to believe, 
that any infedl, or embryo infedl:, in any flate, can 
bear the heat of boiling water for many minutes. To 
proceed to enquiries on this foundation: If feveral 
tubes filled with water, with a fmall quantity of vege¬ 
table matter, fuch as pepper, oak-bark^ truffles, &c. 
in which, after a time, infedts will be difeovered by 
the microfcope; and other like tubes be filled with 
fimple water boiled, with water and pepper boiled to¬ 
gether, and with water with the two other ingredients, 
all feparatcly boiled in it j when all thefe liquors come 
to a proper time for the obfervation of the microfcope, 
all, as well thofe which have been boiled as thofe 
which have not, will be found equally to abound with 
infedts; and thofe of the fame kind, in infufions of the 
fame kind, whether boiled or not boiled. Thofe in the 
infufions which had fuftained a heat capable of deftroy- 
ing animal life, muff therefore not have fubfifted either 
in the water or in the matters put into it, but muft 
have been brought thiiher after the boiling; and it 
feems by no way fo probably, as by means of fome 
little winged inhabitants of the air depofiting their eggs 
or worms in thefe fluids. 

On this it is natural to alk, how it comes to pafs, 
that while we fee myriads of the progeny of thefe 
winged infedts in water, we never fee themfel ves ? The 
anfwer is equally eafy, viz. becaufe we can always 
place a drop of this water immediately before the fo¬ 
cus of the microfcope, and keep it there while we ars 
at leifure to examine its contents ; but that is not th« 
cafe with regard to the air inhabited by the parent 
flies of thefe worms, which is an immenfe extent in 
proportion to the water proper for nourifhing thefe 
worms ; and confeqnently, while the latter are cluf- 
tered together in heaps, the former may be difperfed 
and fcattered. Nor do we want inftances of this, even 
in infedts of a larger kind. In many of our gardens, 
we frequently find veffels of water filled with worms 
of the gnat kind, as plentifully, in proportion to their 
fize, as thofe of other fluids are with animalcules. 

Every cubic inch of water in thefe veffels contains 
many hundreds of animals; yet we fee many cubic 
inches of air in the garden not affording one of the pa¬ 
rent flies. 

But neither are we pofitively to declare that the pa¬ 
rent flies of thefe animalcules are in all ftates wholly 
invifible to us; if not fingly to be feen, there are fome 
ffrong reafons to imagine that they may in great cluf- 
ters. Every one has feen in a clear day, when look¬ 
ing ftedfaftly at the Iky, that the air is in many places 
difturbed by motions and convolutions in certain fpots. 

Thefe cannot be the effedts of imagination, or of 
faults in our eyes, becaufe they appear the fame to all; 
and if we confider what would be the cafe to an eye 
formed in fuch a manner as to fee nothing fmaller than 
an ox, on viewing the air on a marfh fully peopled 
with gnats, we mufi be fenfible, that the clouds of 
thefe infedts, though to ns diftindtly enough vifible, 
would appear to fuch on eye merely as the moving 
parcels of air in the former in fiance do to us : and 
furely it is thence no ra(h conclufion to infer, that the 
cafe may be the fame, and that myriads of flying in- 
£,1 2 fedls, 
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Fluid feds, too fmall to be fingly the objedls of otir view. 
Fluidity, yet are to us what the clouds of gnats would be in the 
" v former cafe. 

Nervous Fluid. See Anatomy, p. 761. col. 2. 

ElaJHc Fluids. See Aerology, Air, Fixed Air, 
Gas, Vapour, &c. 

FLUIDITY, is by Sir Ifaac Newton defined to 
be, that property of bodies by which they yield to 
any force impreffed, and which have their parts very 
cafily moved among one another. 

To this definition fome have added, that the parts 
of a fluid are in a continual motion. This opinion is 
fupportcd by the foiution of fairs, and the formation of 
lindtures. If a fmall bit of faffron is thrown into a 
phial full of water, a yellow tindlnre will foon be 
communicated to the water to a confiderable height, 
though the phial is allowed to remain at reft ; which 
indicates a motion in thofe parts of the fluid which 
touch the faffron, by which its colouring matter is 
carried up. 

With regard to water, this can fcarce be denied; 
the conftant exhalations from its furface fhow, that 
there muft be a perpetual motion in its parts from the 
afcent of the fteam through it. In mercury, where in- 
fenfible evaporation does not take place, it might be 
doubted; and accordingly the Newtonian philofophers 
in general have been of opinion, that there are fome 
fubftances effentially fluid, from the fpherical figure of 
their conllituent particles. The congelation of mer- 
•See tw-cury, however, by an extreme degree of cold *, de- 
& monftrates that fluidity is not effentially inherent in 
mercury more than in other bodies. 

That fluids have vacuities in their fubftance is evi¬ 
dent, becaufe they maybe made to diffolve certain bo¬ 
dies without fenfibly increafing their bulk. For ex¬ 
ample, water will diffolve a certain quantity of fait; 
after which it will receive a little fugar, and after that 
a little allum, without increafing its firft dimenfions. 
Here we can fcarce fuppofe any thing elfe than that 
the faline particles were interpofed between thofe of 
the fluid ; and, as by the mixture of fait and water, a 
confiderable degree of cold is produced, we may thence 
cafily fee why the fluid receives thefe fubftances with¬ 
out any increafe of bulk. All fubftances are expan¬ 
ded by heat, and reduced into lefs dimenfions by cold ; 
therefore, if any fubftance is added to a fluid, which 
tends to make it cold, the expanfion by the bulk of 
the fubftance added, will not be fo much perceived as 
if this effedt had not happened ; and if the quantity 
added be fmall. the fluid will contradl as much, perhaps 
more, from the cold produced by the mixture, than 
it will be expanded from the bulk of the fait. This 
alfo may let us know with what thefe interftices be- 
tween the particlesof the fluid were filled up ; namely, 
the element of fire or heat. The faline particles, upon 
their foiution in the fluid, have occupied thefe fpaces ; 
and now the liquor, being deprived of a quantity of 
this element equal in bulk to the fait added, feels fen¬ 
fibly colder. 

As, therefore, there is fcarce any body to be found, 
but what may become folid by a fufficient degree of 
cold, and none but what a certain degree of heat will 
render fluid; the opinion naturally arifes, that fire is 
the caufe of -fluidity in all bodies, and that this ele¬ 
ment is the only effentially fluid fubftance in nature. 


Hence we may conclude, that thofe fubftances which Fluidity 
we call fiuids are not effentially fo, but only affume that _ II 
appearance in confequence of an intimate union with Flumm ery - 
the element of fire ; juft as gums affume a fluid appear¬ 
ance on being diffolved in fpirit of wine, or falts in 
water. 

Upon thefe principles Dr Black mentions fluidity 
as an effedt of heat*. The different degrees of heat * See Che- 
which are required to bring different bodies into a "iPo '» 
ftate of fluidity, he fuppofes to depend on fome par- 1 115,117 
ticulars in the mixture and compofition of the bodies rl ®' 
themfelves : which becomes extremely probable, from 
confidering that we change the natural ftate of bo¬ 
dies in this refpedt, by certain mixtures; thus, if two 
metals are compounded, the mixture is ufually more fu- 
ftble than either of them feparately. See Chemi stry, 
n° 542. 

It is certain, however, that water becomes warmer 
by being converted into ice j-; which may feem con- t s « Cmg& 
tradidlory to this opinion. To this, however, the Doc- laUon * 
tor replies, that fluidity does not confift in the degree 
of fenfible heat contained in bodies, which will affedl 
the hand or a thermometer; but in a certain quantity 
which remains in a latent ftate J. This opinion he \ See . 
fupports from the great length of time required to melt /""’ a/,w " 
ice; and to afcertain the degree of heat requifite to 
keep water in a fluid ftate, he put five ounces of wa¬ 
ter into a Florence flalk, and converted it into ice by 
means of a freezing mixture put round the flalk. Into 
another flalk of the fame kind he put an equal quanti¬ 
ty of water cooled down nearly to the freezing point, 
by mixing it with fnow, and then pouring it off. In 
this he placed a very delicate thermometer ; and found 
that it acquired heat from the air of the room in 
which it was placed : feven degrees of heat were gain¬ 
ed the firft half hour. The ice being expofed to the 
fome degree of heat, namely, the air of a large room 
Without fire, it cannot be doubted that it received heat 
from the air as fall as the water which was not fro¬ 
zen : but, to prevent all pollibility of deception, he put 
his hand under the flalk containing the ice, “and found 
a ftream of cold air very fenfibly defcending from it, 
even at a confiderable diftance from the flalk; which 
undeniably proved, that the ice was all that time ab- 
forbing heat from the air. Neverthelefs, it was not 
till 11 hours that the ice was half-melted, though in 
that time it had abforbed fo much heat as onght to 
have railed the thermometer to 140° ; and even after 
it was melted, the temperature of the water was found 
fcarce above the freezing point: fo that, as the heat 
which entered could not be found in the melted ice, 
he concluded that it remained concealed in the water, 
as an effential ingredient of its compofition. See Con¬ 
gelation. 

FLUKE, or Flounder, in ichthyology. See 
Pleuronectes. 

FLUKE-Worm. See Fasciola. 

Fluke of an Anchor, that part of it which fallens in 
the ground. See Anchor. 

FLUMMERY, a wholefome fort of jelly made of 
oat-meal. 

The manner of preparing it is as follows. Put three 
large handfuls of finely ground oat-meal to lleep, for 
24 hours, in two quarts of fair water t then pour off 
the dear water, and put two quarts of frefti water to 
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Flour, it: ftrain it through a fine hair-fieve, putting in two 
“—*-- fpoonfuls of orange-flower water and a ipoortful of fu¬ 

gs r : boil it till it is as thick as a hafly-pudding, ftir- 
ring it continually while it is boiling, that it may be 
very fmootli. 

FLUOR, in phyfics, a fluid ; or, more properly, 
the flate of a body that was before hard or folid, but 
i* now reduced by fufion or fire into a flate of fluidity. 

Flour Acid. See Chemistry-/^* 

Flour Albus. See MedicinE'/Ws*. 

FLOUR-Spar, or Blue-John, called alfo fluxing fpars, 
vitrefcent or glafs fpars, are a genus of foflils compofed 
of calcareous earth united with an acid of a peculiar 
kind, ofwhich an accountis given underC'HEMXSTRY ; 
fee that article, per Index at Fluor acid. 

They arc little harder than common calcareous fpars, 
and do nor flrike fire with fteel ; nor do they effervefee 
with acids either before or after calcination. When 
expofed to a flrong fire, they crack and fplit in pieces, 
but do not melt without a violent heat. Engenftroom 
informs us, that all of them which he tried melted 
pretty ealily before the blow-pipe ; but he was obliged 
to take great care to prevent them from flying away 
before they were thoroughly heated. Their fpccific 
gravity is from 314410 3175. Notwithftanding the 
difficulty With which they are fufed by themfelves 
however, they melt very readily in conjeftion with 
other earths; running into a corrofive glafs which dif- 
folves the ftrongefl crucibles, unlefs feme quartz or 
fire-clay be mixed in their compofition. When gradu¬ 
ally heated, they give a phofphorefcent light; butlofe 
this property when made red-hot. Thole which are 
coloured, particularly the green ones, give the ftrong¬ 
efl; light. They melt eafily with bqrax, and next to 
that with the microcofmic fait, neither of them ma¬ 
king any effervefcence. They diflolve in acids when 
bailing, particularly aqua-regia ; and the folutions are 
precipitated by an alkali even though cold, but not fo 
completely. M. Magellan informs us, that he has fre¬ 
quently diffolved them in boiling vitriolic acid in order 
to get that offluor in an aerial flate. There are 
three fpccies. 

1. The indurated fluor is folid, and of an indeter¬ 
minate figure, of a dull texture, femitranfparent, and 
full of cracks in the rock. It is of a white colour. 

2. Sparry fluor. This has nearly the figure of fpar; 
though, on clofe obfervation, it is found lefs regular ; 
nothing but its gloffy furface giving it the refemblance 
of fpar. It is found of various colours, viz. white, blue, 
green, pale-green, violet, and yellow. 

3. The cryftallized fluor is of four kinds. 1. Ha¬ 
ving an irregular figure, of a white, blue, or red co¬ 
lour. a. Cryftallized in cubes, of a yellow or violet 
colour. 3. Of a polygonal fpherical figure, white or 
blue coloured. 4. Of an o&oedral figure, clear and 
colourlefs. 

The principal ufe offluorsis for fmelting ores, where 
they aft as very powerful fluxes, and on this account are 
much valued. They are found in various countries, par¬ 
ti cularly Sweden, and fome other northern countries of 
Europe. From this quaility of melting eafily in combina¬ 
tion with other earthy matters,they have got the name of 
fiuors. <l The refemblancebetween thecoloured floors and 
the compofitions made of coloured glafs (lays Cronftedt), 
has perhaps contributed not only to the fluors being 


reckoned of the fame value with the coloured quartz Fluor 
cryflals, by fuch colledlors as only mind colour and I 
figure, but to their alfo obtaining a rank among the r “ te 
precious flonesin the apothecaries anddruggifts Ihops.” 

M. Fabroni obferves, that this combination of calca¬ 
reous earth with thefparry acid is almoft always tranf- 
parent: it often cryftallizes in regular cubes, fometimes 
Angle from one line to two inches in diameter, and 
fometimes of an indeterminate figure. They are fome¬ 
times of a blue colour ; others are purple like atne- 
thyfls; fome are of a hrown colour, others opaque. 

M. Magellan fays, that fluors in general have this lin¬ 
gular property, that on being melted by the flame of 
the blow-pipe, together with gypfum, the lead rcftilt- 
ing from both is all formed with facets on the outfide ; 
but if melted with terra ponderofa, its furface is quite 
round or fpherical. 

M, Margraaf has made experiments in order to dif- 
cover the nature of thefe ftones. He afeertaiued the 
abovementioned diftin&ions between them and the 
gypfeous fpars; and therefore infers, that they are not 
compounded of vitriolic acid with calcareous earth. He 
obferved Angular appearances on mixing them with vi¬ 
triolic and other acids, and fubjefting the mixtures to 
diftillation. 

Eight ounces of the powder of a green fluor being 
mixed with an equal weight of pure oil of vitriol, and 
diftilled together with a graduated heat, yielded, after 
the watery part of the acid had paffed, a fine white 
fublimate, which arofe and adhered to the neck of the 
retort, and even paffed into the receiver. The firft 
parts of this fublimate which arofe appeared like but¬ 
ter of antimony; and, like this butter, they melted by 
the heat of a live coal brought near the neck of the re¬ 
tort: but the parts which arofe towards the end of the 
operation, with the great eft degree of heat, could not 
be melted by that heat. The retort being broken, a re- 
fidutim was found weighing 12 oz. Hence 40Z. of oil 
of vitriol remained united with the fpar. The bottom of 
the retort was obferved to be pierced with holes. Laft- 
ly, the liquor which had paffed intothe receiver and 
the white fublimate, had very fenfibly a fulphureous 
fmell. The fublimate, triturated a long time in amor- 
tar with hot diftilled water, diffolved, and paffed thro’ 
a filter. To the filtrated liquor fome fixed alkali 
being added, a precipitate was formed ; which being 
well walhed and dried, was readily melted by fire into 
a mafsrefembling porcelain. The fame excellent and 
accurate chemift produced the fame effefts upon this 
ftone, by fubftituting, inftead of the vitriolic acid, the 
nitrous, marine, phofphoric, or the concentrated ace¬ 
tous acids. 

Fluor Albus or Uterinus, in medicine, a kind of flux 
incident to women, popularly called the whites. See 
MeDicine-TWo*. 

FLUSHING, an handfome, ftrong, and eonfidcr- 
able town of the United Provinces, in Zealand, and in 
the ifland ofWalcheren, with a very good harbour, 
and a great foreign trade. It was put into the hands 
of queen Elizabeth for a pledge of their fidelity, and 
as a fecurity for the money fhe advanced. It is one of 
the three places which Charles V. advifed Philip II. 
to preferve with care. E. Long. 3. 32. N. Lat. 51. 26. 

FLUTE, an iiiflrument of mufic, the fimpleft of 
all thofeof the wind kind. It is played on by blowing 

it 
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flue. it with the mouth ; and the tones or notes are changed 

—-v-' by hopping and opening the holes difpofed for that 

purpol’e along its tide. 

This is a very ancient inftrument. It was at firft call- 
ed the flute a bee, from bee an old Gaulilh word figni- 
fying the beak of a bird or fowl, but more efpecially of 
a cock; the term flute a bee mufl. therefore fignify the 
beaked flute ; which appears very proper, on comparing 
it with the traverfe or German flute. The word flute 
is derived from fiuta, the Latin for a lamprey or lmall 
eel taken in the Sicilian feas, having feven holes im¬ 
mediately below the gills on each fide, the precife num¬ 
ber of thofe in the front of the flute. 

By Merfennusthisinflrument is called the fiftuladul - 
cis, feu Auglica ; the loweft note, according to him, 
for the treble flute, is Gfaut, and the compafs of the 
inflrument Xj notes. There is, however a flute known 
by the name of the concert flute, the loweft note of 
which is F. Indeed, ever fince the introduction of the 
flute into concerts, the loweft note of the inftrument, 
of what ftze foever it is, has been called F ; when in 
truth its pitch is determinable only by its corre- 
fpondence in refpeCt of acutenefs or gravity with one 
or other of the chords in the feala maxima or great 
fyftcm. 

Belides the true concert-flute, others of a lefs fize 
were foon introduced into concerts of violins ; in which 
cafe the method was to write the flute-part in a key 
correfpondent to its pitch. This pradlice was introdu¬ 
ced in 1710 by one Woodcock, a celebrated performer 
on this inftrument, and William Babel organift of the 
church of All-hallows, Bread Street, London. They 
failed, however, in procuring for the flute a reception 
into concerts of various inftruments ; for which reafon, 
one Thomas Stanefby, a very curious maker of flutes 
and other inflruments of the like kind, about the year 
1732, adverting to the fcale of Merfennus, in which 
the loweft note was C, invented what he called the new 
fyflem ; in which, by making the flute of fuch a lize 
as to be a fifth above concert pitch, the loweft note be¬ 
came C folja ut. By this contrivance the neccflity of 
tranfpofing the flute part was taken away ; for a flute 
of this fize, adjufted to the fyflem abovementioned, be¬ 
came an oCtave to the violin. To further this in¬ 
vention of Stanefby, one Lewis Merci, an excellent 
performer on the flute, publithed, about the year 1735, 
fix folos for this inftrument, three of which are faid to 
be accommodated to Mr Stanfbcy’s new fyftent ; but 
the German flute was now become a favourite inftru¬ 
ment, and Stanefby’s ingenuity failed of its effeCt.— 
One great objection indeed lies againft this inftrument, 
which, however, equally effedts all perforated pipes ; 
namely, that they are never perfectly in tune, or can¬ 
not be made to play all their notes with equal exadt- 
nefs. The utmoft that the makers of them can do is 
to tune them to fome one key ; as the hautboy to C, 
the German flute to D, and the Englifh flute to F; and 
to effedt this truly is a matter ofuoftnall difficulty. 
The Englifh flutes made by the younger Stanefby 
came the neareft of any to perfedtion ; but thofe of 
Breffian, though excellent in their tone, are all too 
flat in the upper odiave. For thefe reafons fome are 
induced to think, that the utmoft degree of proficien¬ 
cy on any of thofe inftruments is not worth the labour 
of attaining it. 


German Flvte, is an inftrument entirely different Flute 
from the common flute. It is not, like that, put into f 
the mouth to be played ; but the end is ftopt with a 
tompion or plug, and the lower lip is applied to a ' ^ 

hole about two inches and a half or three inches di- 
ftant from the end. This inftrument is uf'ually about 
a foot and a half long ; rather bigger at the upper end 
than the lower ; and perforated with holes, befides that 
for the mouth, the loweft of which is flopped and open¬ 
ed by the little finger’s preffing on a brafs or fonie- 
timesa lilverkey, like thofe in hautboys, balloons, &c. 

Its found is exceeding fweet and agreeable ; and 
ferves as a treble in a concert. 

Flute, or Fluyt, is a kind of long vefFel, with 
flat ribs or floor-timbers, round behind, anif fwell- 
ed in the middle ; ferving chiefly for the carrying of 
provifions in fleets or fquadrons of lliips ; though it is 
often ufed in merchandize. The word flute, taken for 
a fort of boat or veflel, is derived, according to Borel, 
from the ancient flotie, a little boat. In the verbal 
procefs of the miracles of St Catherine of Sweden, in 
the 12th century, we read Unus equumfuumuna cum 
mercibus magniponderis introduxit fuper inflrusnentum 
lignis fabric at urn, vulgariter dilium fluta. Upon which 
the Bollandifts obferve, that in fome copies it is read 
flotta, an inftrument called by the Lair.ts rat is ; and 
that the word fluttaor flotta arofefrom flatten or vlotten, 

(e to float,” 

Flutes, or Flux in gs, in architecture, are perpen¬ 
dicular channels or cavities cut along the fhafe of a co¬ 
lumn orpilafter. They are fuppofed to have been firft 
introduced in imitation of the plaits of womens robes ; 
and are therefore called by the Latins Jlriges and ntgx. 

The French call them cannelures, as being excavations ; 
and we, flutes or fiutings, as bearing fome refemblance 
to the mufical inftrument fo called. They are chiefly 
affeCted in the Ionic order, in which they had their 
firft rife ; though they are alfo ufed in all the richer 
orders, as the Corinthian and Compofite ; but rarely 
in the Doric, and fcarce ever in the Tufcan. 

FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary iflue or evacu¬ 
ation of fome humour. Fluxes are various and varia- 
oufly denominated according to their feats or the hu¬ 
mours thus voided ; as a flux of the belly, uterine flux, 
hepatic flux, falival flux, &c. The flux of the belly 
is of four kinds, which have each their refpeCtive de¬ 
nominations, viz. the lientry, or fluxus lientericus ; the 
cosl'tac, or fluxus chy l ojus'-, the diarrbaa ; and the dyfen¬ 
try, or bloody flux ;—all which are properly treated of 
in Medicine. 

Flux, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion 
of the fea, happening twice in 24 hours ; wherein 
the water is raifed and driven violeu tlyagainft the fhores . 

The flux or flow is one of the motions of the tide; 
the other, whereby the water finks and retires, is called 
the reflux or ebb. There is alfo a kind of reft or cef- 
fation of about half an hour between the flux and re¬ 
flux ; during which time the water is at its greateft 
height, called high-water. The flux is made by the 
motion of the water of the fea from the equator to¬ 
wards the poles; which, in its progrefs,flriking againft 
the coafts in its way, and meeting \v ith oppofition from 
them, fwells, and where it canfrul p-iflage, as in flats, 
rivers, &c. rifes up and runs into the land. This mo¬ 
tion follows, in fome meafure, thecourfe of the moon'; 

as 
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Flux. as it loofes or comes later every day by about three 

—v-' quarters of an hour, or more precifely, by 48 minutes; 

and by fo much is the motion of the moon (lower than 
that of the fun. It is always higheft and greateft in 
full moons, particularly thofe of the equinoxes. In 
fome parts, as at Mount St Michael, it rifes 80 or 90 
feet, though in the open fea it never rifes above a foot 
or two; and in fome places, as about the Morea, there 
is no flux at all. It runs up fome rivers above 120 
miles. Up the river Thames it only goes 80, viz. near 
to Kingfton in Surry. Above London bridge the wa¬ 
ter flows four hours and ebbs eight; and below the 
bridge, flows five hours and ebbs feven. 

Flux, in metallurgy, is fometimesufed fynonymoufiy 
with fufion. For infiance, an ore, or other matter, is 
faid to be in liquid flux, when it is completely fufed. 

But the word flux is generally ufed to fignify cer¬ 
tain faline matters, which facilitate the fufion of ores, 
and other matters which arc difficultly fulible in ef- 
fays and reduftions of ores. Fixed alkalis, nitre, bo¬ 
rax, tartar, and common fait, are the faline matters 
of which fluxes are generally compofed. But the word 
flux is more particularly applied to mixtures of different 
proportions of only nitre and tartar ; and thefc fluxes 
are called by particular names according to the pro- 
portion of thefe ingredients, as in the following ar¬ 
ticles. 

White flux, is made with equal parts of nitre and 
of tartar detonated together, by which they are alka- 
lifed. The refiduum of this detonation is an alkali 
compofed of the alkalis of the nitre and of the tartar, 
both which are abfolutely of the fame nature. As the 
proportion of nitre in this mixture is more than is fuf- 
ficient to confume entirely all the inflammable matter 
of the tartar, the alikali remaining after the detonation 
is perfectly white, and is therefore called white flux-, 
and as this alkali is made very quickly, it is alfa called 
extemporaneous alkali. When a fmall quantity only of 
white flux is made, as a few ounces for inflance, fome 
nitre always remains undecompofed, and a little of the 
inflammable principle of the tartar, which gives a red 
or even a black colour to fome part of the flux ; but 
this does not happen when a large quantity of white 
flux is made ; becaufe then the heat is much greater. 
This fmall quantity of undecompofed nitre and tartar 

FLUX 

Method of calculation which greatly facilitates 
computations in the higher parts of mathema¬ 
tics. Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz contended 
for the honour of inventing it. It is probable they 
had both made progrefs in the fame difeovery, un¬ 
known to each other, before there was any publication 
on the fubjeft. 

In this branch of mathematics, magnitudes of every 
kind are fuppofed generated by motion : a line by the 
motion of a point, a furface by the motion of a line, 
and a folid by the motion of a furface. And fome part 
of a figure is fuppofed generated by an uniform mo¬ 
tion; in confequence of which, the other parts may 
increafe uniformly or with an accelerated or retarded 
motion, .or may decreafe in any of thefe ways 3 and 
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which remains in white flux is not hurtful in molt of Flux, 
the metallic fufions in which this flux is employed ; but v —v— 
it the flux be required perfeftly pure, it might eafily 
be diicngaged from thole extraneous matters by a long 
and firong calcination, without fufion. ^ 

Crude Flux. By crude flux is meant the mixture of 
nitre and tartar in any proportions, without detonation. 

Thus the mixture of equal parts of the two falls ufed 
in the preparation of the white flux, or the mixture of 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar for the pre¬ 
paration of the black flux, are each of them a crude 
flux before detonation. It has alfo been called white 
flux, from its colour : but this might occafion it to 
be confined with the white flux above deferibed. 

The name, therefore, of crude flux is more convenient.. 

Crude flux is detonated and alkalifed during the 
reduftions and fufions in which it is employed, and is 
then changed into white or black flux according to 
the proportion of which it is compofed. This de¬ 
tonation produces good effefts in thefe fufions and re¬ 
duftions, if the fwelling and extravafation of the de¬ 
tonating matters be guarded again ft. Accordingly, 
crude flux may be employed fuccefsfully in many ope¬ 
rations ; as, for infiance, in the ordinary operation for 
procuring the regulus of antimony. 

Black Flux. Black flux is produced from the mix¬ 
ture of two parts of tartar and one part of nitre deto¬ 
nated together. As the quantity of nitre which enters 
into the compofition of this flux is not fuflicient to con- 
fume all the inflammable matter of the tartar, the al¬ 
kali which remains after the detonation contains much 
black matter, of the nature of coal, and is therefore 
called black flux. 

This flux is defignedly fo prepared, that it fhall con¬ 
tain a certain quantity of inflammable matter; for it 
is thereby capable, not only of facilitating the fufion of 
metallic earths like the white flux, but alfo of reviving 
thefe metals by its phlogifion. From this property 
it is alfo called reducing flux ; the black flux, there¬ 
fore, or crude flux made with fuch proportions of the 
ingredients as to be convertible into black flux, ought 
always to be ufed when metallic matters are at once 
to be fufed and reduced, or even when deftruftive 
metals are to be fufed, as thefe require a continual, 
fupply of phlogifion to prevent their calcination. 

IONS; 

the computations are made by tracing the comparative 
velocities with which the parts flow. 

Fig. 1. If the parallelogram ABCD be generated Plate 
by an uniform motion of the line AB toward CD while CXCV- 
it moves from EE towards fe, while the line BF re¬ 
ceives the increment Vf, and the figure will beincreafed 
by the parallelogram Fe the line FE in this cafe un¬ 
dergoes no variation.. 

The fluxion of any magnitude at any point is the 
increment that it would receive in any given time, fnp- 
pofing it to increafe uniformly from that point : and 7 
as the meafures will be the lame', .whatever the time 
be, we are at liberty to fuppofe it lefs than any affign- 
ed time. 

The firft letters in. the alphabet are ufed to repre- 

fent 
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Tent invariable quantities; the letters x,y, z, variable 
quantities; and the fame letters with points over them 
x,y, z, reprefent their fluxions. 

Therefore if AB Zza, and BF~x ; Yf, the fluxion of 
BF, will be —x, and Ye^ the fluxion of AF, tzak. 

If the redtangle be fuppofed generated by the uni¬ 
form motion of FG towards CD, at the fame time that 
HG moves uniformly towards AD, the point G keeping 
always on the diagonal, the lines FG, HG will flow 
uniformly ; for while By receives the increment F/^and 
HB the increment HK, FG will receive the incre¬ 
ment hg , and HG the increment Gh, and they will re¬ 
ceive equal increments in equal fucceflive times. But 
theparallelogram will flow with an accelerated motion ; 
for while F flows t of, and H to K, it is increafed by 
the gnomon KC if; but while F and H flow through 
the equal fpaces fm KL, it is increafed by the gnomon 
Lgiiu greater than KG/'; confequently when fluxions 
of the ftdes of a parallelogram are uniform, the fluxion 
of the parallelogram iucreafes continually. 

The fluxion of the parallelogram BHGF is the two 
parallelograms KG and Gf; for though the parameter 
receives an increment of the gnomon K Gf, while its 
Tides flow to/and K, the part^G is owing to the ad¬ 
ditional velocity wherewith the parallelogram flows du¬ 
ring that time ; and therefore is no part of the meafurc 
of the fluxion, which mult be computed by foppuling 
the parameter to flow uniformly asit didatthe begin¬ 
ning, without any acceleration. 

Therefore if the Tides of a parallelogram be x and_y, 
their fluxions will be x/ ; and the fluxion of the paral¬ 
lelogram xy+yx ; and if x—y, that is, if the figure be 
a fquare, thefluxion of x„ will be 2xx, 

Fig. 2. Let the triangle ABC be deferibed by the 
uniform motion of DE from A towards B, the point 
E moving in the line DE, fo as always to touch the 
lines AC, CB; while D moves from A to F, DE is 
uniformly increafed, and the iucreafe of the triangle i3 
uniformly accelerated. When DE is in the pofnion 
FC, it is a maximum. AsD moves from F to B, the 
line DE decreafes, and the triangle increales, but with 
a motion uniformly retarded. 

Fig. 3. If the femicircle AFB be generated by the 
uniform motion of CD from A towards B, while C 
moves from A to-^G, the line CD will increafe, but 
with a retarded motion ; the circumference alfo increales 
with a retarded motion, and the circular fpace in- 
creafes with an accelerated motion, but not uniformly, 
the degrees of acceleration growing lefs as CD ap¬ 
proaches to the pofition GF. When C moves from 
G to B, it decreafes with a motion continually accele¬ 
rated, the circumference increafes with a motion con¬ 
tinually accelerated, and the area increafes with amo¬ 
tion continually retarded, and more quickly retarded 
as CD approaches to B, 

The fluxion of a quantity which decreafes is to be 
coulidcred as negative. 

When a quantity does not flow uniformly, its fluxion 
may be reprefented by a variable quantity, or aline of 
a variable length ; the fluxion of fuch a line is called 
the fecond fluxion of the quantity whofe fluxion that line 
is : and if it be variable, a third fluxion may be dedu¬ 
ced from it, and higher orders from tliefe in the fame 


manner: the fecond fluxion is reprefented by tw# 
points as x 

The increment a quantity receives by flowing for 
any given time, contains mealures of all the different 
orders of fluxions ; for if it increafes uniformly, the 
whole increment is the firlt fluxion ; and it has no fe¬ 
cond fluxions. If it increafeswith a motion uniformly 
accelerated, the part of the increment occalioned by 
the firft motion meafures the firll fluxion, and the parts 
occafioned by the acceleration meafures the fecond 
fluxion. If the motion be not only accelerated, but 
the degree of acceleration continually increafed, the 
two firlt fluxions are meafured as before : and the part 
of the increment occafioned by the additional degree of 
acceleration meafures the third ; and fo on. Thefe 
meafures require to be correfted, and are only men¬ 
tioned here to illuftrate the fubjeCt. 

DIRECT METHOD. 

Any flowing quantity being given to find its fluxion. 

Rule I. To find the fluxion of any power of a 
quantity, multiply the fluxion of the root by the ex¬ 
ponent of the power, and the product by a power of 
the fame root lefs by unity than the given exponent. 

The fluxion of x’is jx’x, of x®, nx" —for the 
root of x n is x, whofe fluxion is x ; which multiplied by 
the exponent », and by a power of x lefs by unity thait 
n, gives the above fluxion. 

If x receive the increment x, it becomes x+x ; raife 
both to the power of », and x* becomes x n +nx n —* x+ 

-- '~ t x H ’x’H-, &c.; but all the parts of the incre- 

2 

ment, except the firft term, are owing to the accelera¬ 
ted increafe of x", and form meafures of the higher flux¬ 
ions. The firft term only meafures the firft fluxion. The 
4 — 

fluxion of a’+.z’Jis *X2zzxa*+z*\; for put x=a’+z', 

we have x=2 zz ; and the fluxion of x*, which is equal 

to the propofed fluent, is 4*"x; for which fubftituting 
the valaes of z and x we have the above fluxion-. “ 

Rule II. To find the fluxion of the produdf of fe- 
veral variable quantities multiplied together, multiply 
the fluxion of each by the produft of the reft of thfe 
quantities, and the fum of the produdts thus arifing will 
be the fluxion fought. 

Thus the fluxion of Xy, is xy+yx ; that of xyz, is 
xyz+xzy+yzx j and that of xyzu, is xyzu+xyuz+xzuy 
+yzux. 

Rule III. To find the fluxion of a fraction—From 
the fluxion of the numerator multiplied by the deno¬ 
minator, fubtradl the fluxion of the denominator mul¬ 
tiplied by the numer itor, and divide the remainder by 
the liquare of the denominator. 

Thus, thefluxion of JL is5 that of * , . 

._ y y a y 19 

xxx-\-y —x— y x _f _ yx—x y" 
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FLUXIONS. 


Rule IV. In complex cafes, let the particulars he 
collected from the Ample rules, and ^combined together. 


*'y' 


The fluxion of-f- ls xx xz —> . f or 


z' 


the fluxion of x* is 2xx, and of/’ is 2//, by Rule I. 
and therefore the fluxion of x*/* is (by Rule II.) 
2x'yy+2y'xx ; which multiplied byjt, (by Rule III.) 
and fubtra&ing from it the fluxion of tne denomina¬ 
tor 2, multiplied by the numerator, and dividing the 
whole by the fquare of the denominator, gives the 
above fluxion. 


Rule V. The fecond fluxion is derived from the 
firfl, in the fame manner as the firft from the flowing 
quantity. 

Thus the fluxion of x 5 , 3x'x; its fecond, 6xx'H-3x’x 
(by Rule II.) j and foon; but if x be invariable, x —O, 
and the fecond fluxion of * 3 =6xx’. 


Prob. I. To determine maxima and minima. 


When a quantity increafes, its fluxion is pofltive j 
when it decreafes, it is negative; therefore when it is 
juft betwixt increafing and decreafing, its fluxion is 
=o. 

Rule. Find the fluxion,.make it xo, whence an 
equation will refult that will give an anfwer to the que- 
ftion. 

Examp. To determine the dimenfions of a cylindric 
meafure ABCD, (fig, 4.) open at the top, which Ihall 
contain a given quantity (of liquor, grain, &c.) under 
the leaft internal fuperficies poffible. 

Let the diameter AB=x, and the altitude BD=y ; 
moreover, let p. (3,14159, &c.) denote the periphery 
of the circle whofe diameter is unity, and let c be the 
given content of the cylinder. Then it will be 
1 : p :: x 1 (px) th& circumference of thebafe ; which, 
multiplied by the altitude/, gives pxy for the concave 
fuperficies of the cylinder. In like manner, the area 
of the bafe, by multiplying the fame exprdfion into £ 

px' 

of the diameter *, will be found = ~~: which drawn 


px*y 

into the altitude/, gives-for the folid content of 

4 

the cylinder ; which being made ~c, the concave fur- 

¥ 

face pxy will be found =—, and confequently the 

whole fur face —— + Whereof the fluxion, which 

x 4 


4cx pxx being put—o, we Ihall get—8cx/x 3 x:o ; 

T r+ T~ 


and therefore x=2 /fj furthcr > bccaufe 
. * P 

and px'y—¥> i £ follows, that x=q!/; whence/ is alfo 
known, and from which it appears that the diameter 
of the bafe muft be juft double of the altitude. 

Fig. 7. To find the longeft and Ihorteft ordinates of 
■any curve, GEF, whofe equation or the relation which 
the ordinates bear to the abfciflas is known. 

Make AC the abfcifla and CE the ordinate —/ ; 
take“a value of y in terms of at, and find its fluxion; which 
Vol. VII. 


making =0, an equation will refult whofe roots give 
the value of x when/ is a maximum or a minimum. 

To determine when it is a maximum and when a mi¬ 
nimum, take the value of/, when x is a little more than 
the root of the equation fo found, and it may be per¬ 
ceived whether it increafes or decreafes. 

If the equation has an even number of equal roots, 
/ will be neither a maximum nor minimum when its 
fluxion is —o. 

Prob. II. To dram a tangent to any curve. 

Fig- 5 - When the abfcifla CS of a curve moves uni¬ 
formly from A toB, the motion of the curve will be 
retarded if it be concave, and accelerated if convex to¬ 
wards AB ; for a ftraight line TC is defcribed by an 
uniform motion, and the fluxion of the curve at any 
point is the fame as the fluxion of the tangent, bccaufe 
it would defcribe the tangent if it continued to move 
equably from that point. Now if S/ or Ce be the fluxion 
of the bafe, C d will be the fluxion of the tangent, and 
de of the ordinate. And becaufe the triangles TSC, 
Ced, are equiangular, de : Ce :: CS : ST, wherefore. 

Rule. Find a fourth proportional to the fluxion of 
the ordinate valued in terms of the abfcifla, the fluxion 
of the abfcifla, and the ordinate, and it determines the 
line ST, which is called the fubtangent, and TC joined 
is a tangent to the curve. 

Examp. To drawa right line CT, (fig. 6.) to touch 
a given circle BCA in a point C. 

Let CS be perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 
put AB=*, Bfcx, and SC=/ : then, by the property of 
the circle,/’ (CS ! ) “BSxAS (=jcx^— x)~ax —x* ; 
whereof the fluxion being taken, in order to determine 
the ratio of x and/, wcget2//ra#x— 2 xx; confequently 
X 2/ y 

r~ =r ^H^-T^ZL ~» which multiplied by/, gives 11 

J y . ' r 

— ~ -= the fubtangent ST. Whence (O being fup- 

pofed the centre) we have OS (’*?—x) : CS (/):: CS 
(/): ST ; which we alfo know from other principles. 


Prob. III. To determine points of contrary flexure in 
curves. 


Fig. 7. Sttppofing C to move uniformly from A to 
B, the curve GEF will be convex towards AB when 
the celerity of E increafes, and concave when it de¬ 
creafes; therefore, at the point where it ceafes to be 
convex and begins to be concave, or the oppofite way, 
the celerity of E will be uniform, that is, CE will have 
no fecond fluxion. Therefore, 

Rule. Find the fecond fluxion of the ordinate in 
terms of the abfcifla, and make it =0 ; and from the 
equation that arifes you get a value of . the abfcifla, 
which determines the point of contrary flexure. 

Ex. Let the nature of the curve AGE be defined by 

3 1 

the equation ay~a*x'*~\-xx > (the abfcifla AF and the 
ordinate FG being, as ufual, reprefented by x and/ 
refpe&ively). Then/ expreffing the celerity of the 


point G, in the line FH, will he equal to 


. T 

\a x 


x+zxxi 

a 


3_1 

Whofe fluxion, or that of \a?x T +2x 
R r 


(bccaufe a 
and 
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and .v arc eonftant) ninft be equal to nothing ; that 

3 _ 3 • 3 2 3 3 

is,—^ ax ’ x-{-2x:ro : Whence a^x — *—8, a* — ox* 

3 • 

a^x^+xx 

64x 3 z:a 3 , and x='a:rAF; therefore FG (=:-) 

a 

— T \,a: From which the pofition of the point G is 
given. 

Prob. IV. To find the radii of curvature. 

The curvature of a circle is uniform in every point, 
that of every other curve continually varying : and it 
is meafured at any point by that of a circle whofe ra¬ 
dius is of fuch a length as to coincide with it in curva¬ 
ture in that point. 

All curves that haye the fame tangent have the fame 
firft fluxion, becaufe the fluxion of a curve and its tan¬ 
gent are the fame. If it moved uniformly on from 
the point of contadl, it would defcribe the tangent. 
And the defledtion from the tangent is owing to the 
acceleration or retardation of its motion, which is mea¬ 
fured by its fecond fluxion : and confequently two 
curves which have not only the fame tangent, but the 
fame curvature at the point of contadl, will have both 
their firfl and fecond fluxions equal. It is eafily 
proved from thence, that the radius of curvature is 


ll__; x,y, and 2, reprefenting the abfcifla, ordinate, 


—*y 

and curve refpedtively. 

ExAMr. Let the given curve be the common para- 

-i * . * T • __ I 

bola, whofe equation is y~a~x* : Then will y —\a*xx~ 

I m 

—f-*_, and (making x eonftant) y =4Xj a 7 x'x r ~~ 


2 X 3 


——11 : Whence 2 C fix’+y*') 2 

4 *r _. 

/_ 23 a+4 

the radius of curvature l —xy J 2 V a 
the vertex where x=o, will be ~^a. 


_± J 4 x+a . and 


Which at 


INVERSE METHOD. 

From a given fluxion, to find a fluent. * 
Th is is done by tracing back the fteps of the diredt 
method. The fluxion of x is x ; and therefore theflu- 

entofxisxr but as there is no diredt method of find¬ 
ing fluents, this branch of the art is imperfedt. We 
can aflign the fluxion of every fluent; but we cannot 
afiign the fluent of a fluxion, unlefs it be fuch a one 
as may be produced by fome rule in the diredt method 
from a known fluent. 

General Rule. Divide by the fluxion of the root, 
add unity to the exponent of the power, and divide by 
the exponent fo increafed. 

For dividing the fluxion nx" 1 x b yx (the fluxion 

of the root x) it becomes nx” 1 ; and, adding 1 to the 
exponent (>;—1), we have nx n ; which divided by », 

gives x fc , the true fluent of xn n l x. 


Hence (by the fame rule) the 

Fluent of 32 "x will be =x 3 ; 

8 x a 

That of 8x‘x=~j - ’ 
x‘ 

That of 2x s x~f 

* t J. 

That of y*y—?y* • 

Sometimes the fluent fo found requires to be cor- 

redted. The fluxion of x is x, and the fluxion of a+x 

is alfo x; becaufe a is invariable, and has therefore no 
fluxion. 

Now wen the fluent of x is required, it muft be 
determined, from the nature of the problem, whether 
any invariable part, as a, muft be added to the variable 
part x. 

When fluents cannot be exadlly found, they can be 
approximated by infinite feries. 

Ex. Let it be required to approximate the fluent of 

a'—x* \\y.x n x . „ . „ . 

•■=" - j- in an infinite feries. 

r 2 y a 

C -* JT__ 

«’—x’U „ 

The value of =- iw exprefled in a feries, is _+ 


a _s 3 f_ _ 1 J* _ J_ 

2c~ 2ac * *’ + 8c s 4#c a 8a 3 c * + i6r 16 ac 

_ 1 vx 6 -(-Stc. Which value being there- 

16 a 3 c 3 16 a s c 

fore multiplied by x”x, and the fluent take n (by the 
ax”* 1 a r , x”+ a 

common method) we get ^7^ " r 2 c~ — 2 ac n+ 3 "** 


y,a 1 r x w + * 
8 c s 4 ac 3 8 a 3 c * « 4-5 


- J --- --. •...^ —---p VAVt 

Ioc 7 i6itc s 16 a 3 c l i6a 5 c n+J 

Prob. i. To find the area of any curve. 

. Rule. Multiply the ordinate by the fluxion of the 
abfcifla, and the produdt gives the fluxion of the figure, 
whofe fluent is the area of the figure. 

Examp. r. Fig. 8. Let the curve ARMH, whofe 
area you would find, be the common parabola. Let « 

reprefent the area, and u its fluxion. 

In which cafe the relation of AB. (x) and BR(.r) be¬ 
ing exprefled by y'—ax (where a is the parameter) we 

If , , 

thence get yzza r x r and therefore n—Km H B (=:>x), 

t_ I , 1 * I I 

zza~x*x; whence u~ ^x<* t x t = \yx (be- 

1 x 

caufe a*x*~y )=’ x A B x B R: hence a parabola.is * 
of a redtangle of the fame bale and altitude.. 

Examp. 2. Let the propofed curve CSDR (fig. 9.) 
be of fuch a nature, that (fuppofing AB unity) the fum 
of the areas CSTBC and CDGBC anfwering to any 
two propofed abfeiflas AT and AG, fhall be equal to 
the area CRNBC, whofe correfponding abfcifla AN is 

equal 
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equal to ATxAG, the product of the meafures of the 
two former abcilTas. 

Firft, in order to determine the equation of the curve 
(whichmuftbeknownbeforetheareacanbe found), let 
the ordinates GD and NR move parallel to themfelves 
towards HF ; and then having put GDary, NR=z, 
ATzzn, AGaar, and ANaa u, the fluxion of the area 

CDGB will be reprefented by ys, and that of the area 

CRNB by zu: which two expreilioiis muft, by the 
nature of the problem, be equal to each other ; becaufe 
the latter area CRNB exceeds the former CDGB by 
the area CSTB, which is here confidered as a conftant 
quantity : and it is evident, that two expreflions, that 
differ only by a conllant quantity, muft always have 
equal fluxions. 

• • 

Since, therefore,// is=za, and u—ai, by hypothefis, 
it follows, that u—as, and that the firft equation (by 

fubftitudng for u) will become ys—azs, or y—az, or 
laftly ys—zas, that is, GDxAGrrNRxAN : there¬ 
fore, GD : NR :: AN : AG ; whence it appears, that 
every ordinate of the curve is reciprocally as its corre- 
fponding abfeifla. 

Now > to find the area of the curve fo deternined, 
put AB^ri,BC=£, and BGtrxr then, lincc AG (t+x) 

b 

: AB (i) :: 3 C (b) : GD (/) we have ~ + ~~ t 

• » bx ■ , . 

confequently u {—yx) — J+Jc = by.x — xx + x‘x — 

x 3 x+x 4 x — &c. Whence BGDC, the area itfelf 

will be —hxx —ffi+ll— - —^-f_, &c. which was 
2 3 4 5 

to be found. 

Hence it appears, that as thefe areas have the fame 
properties as logarithms, this feries gives an eafy me¬ 
thod of computing logarithms j and the fluent may be 
found by means of a tabic of logarithms, without the 
trouble of an infinite feries : and every fluxion whofc 
fluent agrees with any known logarithmic exprelflon, 
may be found the fame way. Hence the fluents of 
fluxions of the following forms are deduced. 

The fluent of __i__ != ^:hyp.log.of x+y/x’^t^a ’; 
Vjc 3 =±=«* 

of *-= hyp. log. ofaXx+jiax+x '; 

V 2ax+xx 

of. 2 f.i— = hyp. log. ef f±l 

ft - X ft" ,,m X 

and of_ 2a ' x — hyp, log. of a / a *- 

x*Ja' —!— 1 4 ^ a2 ■ * 1 

Prob. 2. To detsrmine the length of curves. 

Fig. f. Becaufe Cde is a right-angled triangle, C d' 
—-C e'^-de' ; wherefore the fluxions of the abfeiffa and 
ordinate being taken in the fame terms and fquared, 
their fum gives the fq iare of the fluxion of the curve ; 
whofe root bei g extratfted, and the fluent taken, gives 
the length of the curve. 

Examp. To fi id the length of a cir-le from its tan¬ 
gent. Make the radius AO (fig. j.) —a, the tangent 
of AC=/. and its fecaut =s, the curve =z, and its 


fluxion j becaufe the triangles O T C, O C S, 
are fimilar, OT : OC :: OC : OS ; whence OS 

— f_, and SA —a—— a — _ a _ ; whofe 

S . J V 4 = 

ft' tt 

fluxion is —-— ;r; and becaufe the triangles OTC, 

a'+t' It _ * 

dCe are fimilar, TC (—t) : TO ( = V^’ +t 2 ) :: Ce 

— f . a - (t -^ ; Cd—fJL — — fluxion of the curve. 

«’+*■ 

Now by converting this into an infinite feries we have the 
fluxion of the curves:/ —flf+flf— f_f, &c. and con- 


r t 3 t s t 3 f> 

fcquently z~t —_—+———+ _—, &c. —AC. 
3 a‘‘ 5« 4 7 a 6 9«“ 

Where, if (for example’s fake) AC be fuppofed an arch 
of 30 degrees, and AO (to render the operation more 
eafy) be put = unity, we fhall have t~ VT=.5773502 
(becaufe OS (V|) : SC (i) :: OA (1) : CT (f)=Vj) 
Whence, 

(=/X^’=fxj)=.i 924 Joo 
^=f 3 X/ 2 =-l-^zc.o64i50o 


t 3 


t 3 

t 5 


r 

t> 
v • 
t 1 3 
t ' 1 


( zzt^r =^-0213833 
^=.t 7 xt’ = y^ = . 0 o 7 I 277 

^=r»xr =-y ^-0023759 

• x/ J =fll-^=.ooo 79 i 9 
3 x^*=—-^=-0002639 


ire. 


And therefore AC = .5773502— 

3 

.0641500 .0213833 + .0091277 _ .0023759 

5 7 9 11 

.0007919_.0002639 _j_.0000879_.0000293 


13 IS 17 19 

.0000097 — .0000032^ - 5i3S987 . f or thc i c ngth of 
--23 


21 


an arch of 30 degrees, which multiplied by 6 gives 
3.141592+ for the length of the femi-periphery of 
tlie circle whofe radius is unity. 

Other feries may be deduced from the verfed fine 
and fecant ; and thefe are of ufe for finding fluents 


o 

a 

a’ 

m 

A 


• •» 
W 

& 

Verfed fine 

V 2 aw —w* 

b 

i) 

A 

u 

Right fine 

V a z —w a 

aw 

a’+iv’ 

0 

F rt, 
a 1 

Tangent 

aw 

<0 

Secant 

l J 




is —, and 
a 

Radius Unity. 
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Prob. III. To find the contents of a f'olid. 

Let the furface of the generating plane be multi¬ 
plied by the fpace it paifes through in any time, the 
product will give a folid which is the fluxion of thefo- 
lid required : the furface mull therefore be computed 
in terms of x, which reprefents the line or axis on 
which it moves, and by its motion on which the flux¬ 
ion is to be meafured, and the fluent found will give 
the contents of the folid. 

Examp. Let it be propofed to find the content of a 
cone ABC, fig. xo. 

Put the given altitude (AD) of the cone —a, and 
the femidiameter (BD) of its bafe=£, the folid —s, 
its fluxion —i, and the area of a circle whofe radius 
is unity, —p: then the diflance (AF) of the circle 
EG, from the vertex A, being denoted by x, we 
have, by ftmilar triangles, as a : b : : x : EF (.?) 

bx. . , pb'xf 

—— Whence in this cafe, s (zzpy'x )——— —J 

a 

aud confequently sz ^-~-? which, when x=^(=AD) 
3 a 


aiy. jzll (~/xBD^xjAD) for the content of the 
h 3 

whole cone ABC : which appears from hence to be 
j u ft \ of a cylinder of the fame bafe and altitude. 

Prob. IV. To compute the furface of any folid body. 

The fluxion of the furface of the folid is equal to 
the periphery of the furface, by whofe motion the fo- 


I O N S. 

lid is generated, multiplied by its velocity on the edge- 
of the folid, and the computation is made as in the 
foregoing. 

Examp. Let it be propofed to determine the convex 
fuperficies of a cone ABC, fig. n. 

Then, the femidiameter of the bafe (BD or CD) 
being put —b, the flanting line or hypothenufe ACrrc, 
and FH (parallel to DC)=y, AH = z, the furface 
— w, its fluxion —tu, and p— the periphery of a cir¬ 
cle whofe diameter is unity, we fhall, from the fimi- 
larity of the triangles ADC and H mh, have b j c : : y 

( mh ) : z (H h) dOL : whence w (2 >,pyz)- 2 J21 ■ and 

r .1 • This, when y—b, becomes 

confequently iv— j, * J ’ 

—pcb—pyX>Qy.ACzz the convex fuperficies of the 
whole cone ABC : which therefore is equal to a rec¬ 
tangle under half the circumference of the bafe and 
flanting line. 

The method of fluxions is alfo applied to find the 
centres of gravities, and ofcillation of different bodies ; 
to determine the paths deferibed by projedtiles and bo¬ 
dies adted on by central forces, with the laws of cen¬ 
tripetal force in different curves,- the retardates given 
to motions performed in refifling medii, the attractions 
of bodies under different forms, the direction of wind 
which has the greateft effedt on an engine, and to 
folve many other curious and ufeful problems. 


FLY 

FLY, in zoology, a larger order of infedts, the di- 
J ftinguilhing charadteriftic of which is, that their wings 
are tranfparent. By this they are diflinguilhed from 
beetles, butterflies, grafshoppers, &c. 

Flies are fubdivided into thofe which have four, and 
thofe which have two wings. 

Of thofe with four wings there are feveral genera 
or kinds ; as the ant, apis, ichneumon, &c. See A- 
pis, Formica, &c. 

Of Thofe with two wings, there are like wife feveral 
jkinds, as the gad-fly, gnat, &c. See CAD-Fly, &e. 

' Thofe who defire a more particular account of the 
anatomy, generation, ftrudture, and manifold fubdi- 
vifions of flies, may confult Reaumer’s Hiflory of I"n- 
fedts, tom. 4. See alfo Entomology. 

Houfe-Fir ■ See Muse a. 

Pe[iilentidl-F ly. See Ethiopia, n° n. 

Fly, in mechanics, a crofs with leaden weights at 
its ends; or rather, a heavy wheel at right angles, to 
the axis of a windlafs, jack, or the like ; by means 
of which, the force of the power, whatever it is, is 
not only preferved, but equally diftributed in all parts 
of the revolution of the machine. See Mechanics. 

Flies for Fijhir.g. See Fishing-F ly. 

Vegetable Fly, a very curious natural production 
chiefly found in the Weftlndies. “Excepting that 
jt has no wings, it refembles the drone both in fize 
and colour more than any other Britilh infedt. In the 
month of May it buries itfelf in the earth, and 'be¬ 
gins to vegetate. By the latter end of July, the tree 
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is arrived at its full growth, and refembles a coral . . 

branch ; and is about three inches high, and bears 
feveral little pods, which dropping off become worms, 
and from thence flies, like the Britilh caterpillar.” 

Such was the account originally given of this ex- Pbil.Tranfi 
traordinary production. But feveral boxes of thefe for 1763. 
flies having been fent to Dr Hill for examination, his, 
report was this: “There is in Martinique a fungus of 
the clavaria kind, different infpeciesfrom thofe hitherto 
known. It produces foboles from itsfides; I call it 
therefore clavaria fobolifera. It grows on putrid ani¬ 
mal bodies, as oar fungus ex ped-e equine from the dead 
horfe’s hoof. Tlte cicada is common in Martinique, 
and in its nympha ftate, in which the old authors call 
it tettigometra: it buries-itfelf under dead leaves to 
wait its change ; and when the feafon is unfavourable, 
many perifli. The feeds of the clavaria find a proper 
bed on this dead infeCt, and grow. The re.ttigometra 
is among the cicadae in the Britilh mufeum : the cla¬ 
varia is juft now known. This is the fadt, and all the 
fadt; though the untaught inhabitants fttppofe a fly 
to vegetate, and though there is a Spanilh drawing of 
the plants growing into a trifoliate tree, and it has 
been figured with the creature flying with this tree 
upon its back.” 

The ingenious Mr Edwards has taken notice of this 
extraordinary production in his Gleanings of Natural 
Hiflory, from which the figures on Plate CXCVI. are 
taken, 

FLY-Boat , or Flight, a large flat-bottomed Dutch 

veffel. 
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Fly, vefTel, whofe burden is generally from 600 to 1200 
4 Flyers. tons. ’It is diftinguilhed by a Hern remarkably high, 

' '-' refembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad buttocks 

below. 

Fur-Catcher, in zoology. See Muscicafa. 

Fix-Frap , in botany, a newly difcovered fenfitive 
plant. See Dionjea Mufcipula. 

Fix-Free, in natural hiltory, a name given by 
fome people of America to a tree, whofe leaves, 
they fay, at a certain time of the year produce flies. 
On examining thefe leaves about the middle of fum- 
mer, the time at which the flies ufed to be produced, 
there are found on them a fort of bag of a tough 
matter, of about the iize of a filbert, and of a dufky 
greenifh colour. On opening one of thefe bags with 
a knife, there is ufually found a Angle full-grown fly, 
of the gnat kind, and a number of finall worms, which 
in a day or two more have wings, and flee away in 
the form of their parent. The tree is of the mul¬ 
berry kind, and its leaves are ufually very largely 
flocked with thefe infedt-bags; and the generality of 
them are found to contain the infedls in their worm- 
flate; when they become winged, they foon make their 
way out. The bags begin to appear when the leaves 
are young, and afterwards grow with them; but they 
never rumple the leaf or injure its ftiape. They arc 
of the kind of leaf-galls, and partake in all refpedts, 
except ftze, of a fpecics we have frequent on the large 
maple, or, as it is called, the Jycamore. 

. FLYERS, in architecture, fuch flairs as go flraight, 
and do not wind round, nor have the fteps made ta¬ 
pering; but the fore and back part of each flair 
and the ends refpedlively parallel to one another: 
So that if one flight do not carry you to your de- 
figned height, there is a broad half fpace ; and then 
you fly again, with fteps every where of the fame 
breadth and length as before. 

Flyers, the performers in a celebrated exhibition 
among the Mexicans, which was made on certain great 
feftivals, and is thus deferibed byClavigero inhis Hiftory 
Of that people. “ They fought in the woods for an ex¬ 
tremely lofty tree, which after ft ripping it of its branches 
and bark, they brought to the city, and fixed in the cen¬ 
tre of fome large fquare. They cafed the point of the 
tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on account of fome 
refemblance in its fhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 
From this cylinder hung four ftrong ropes, which 
ferved to fupport a fquare frame. In the fpace be¬ 
tween the cylinder and the frame, they fixed four other 
thick ropes, which they twilled as many times round 
the tree as there were revolutions to be made by the 
flyers. Thefe ropes were drawn through four holes, 
made in the middle of the four planks of which the 
frame confided. The four principal flyers difguifed 
like eagles, herons, and other birds, mounted the tree 
with great agility, by means of a rope which was laced 
about it from the ground up to the frame ; from the 
frame they mounted one at a time fucceflively upon 
the cylinder, and after having danced there a little, 
they tied themfelves round with the ends of the ropes, 
which were drawn through the holesofthe frame, and 
launching with a fpring from it, began their flight 
with their wings expanded. The adtionof their bodies 
quit the frame and the cylinder in motion; the frame 
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by its revolutions gradually untwifted the cords by Flying. 

which the flyers fwung; fo that as the ropes length- -- 

ened, they made fo much the greater circles in their 
flight. Whilft thefe four were flying, a fifth danced 
upon the cylinder, beating a little drum, or waving a 
flag, without the fmalleil apprehenfion of the danger 
lie was in of being precipitated from fuch a height. 

The others who were upon the frame (there having 
been 10 or 12 perfons generally who mounted), as foon 
as they faw the flyers in their lafl revolution, precipi¬ 
tated themfelves by the fame ropes, in order to reach 
the ground at the fame time amidft the acclamations 
of the populace. Thofe who precipitated themfelves 
in this manner by the ropes, that they might make a 
ftill greater difplay of their agility, frequently paired 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on ac¬ 
count of the little diftance between them, it was pof- 
fible for them to do fo. The mofl eflential point of 
this performance confided in proportioning fo juftly 
the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, 
that the flyers fliould reach the ground with 13 revo¬ 
lutions, to reprefent by fuch number their century of 
J2 years, compofed in the manner we have already men¬ 
tioned. This celebrated diverfion is ftill in life in that 
kingdom; but no particular attention is paid to the 
number of the revolutions or the flyers ; as the frame 
is commonly fexagonal or octagonal, and the flyers 
6 or 8 in number. In fome places they put a rail 
round the frame, to prevent accidents which were 
frequent after the conqueft; as the Indians became 
much given to drinking, and ufed to mount the tree 
when intoxicated with wine or brandy, and were un¬ 
able to keep their ftation on fo great a height, which 
was ufually 60 feet.” See Plate CXCVI. 

FLYING, the progreffive motion of a bird, or other 
winged animal, in the air. 

The parts of birds chiefly concerned in flying are 
the wings and tail: by the firfl, the bird fuftains and 
wafts bimfelf along: and by the fecond, he is alfift- 
ed in afeending and defeending, to keep his body 
poifed and upright, and to obviate the vacillations 
thereof. 

It is by the largenefs and ftrength of the pedtoral 
mufcles, that birds are fo well difpofed for quick, 
ftrong, and continued flying. Thefe mufcles, which 
in men are fcarce a 70th part of the mufcles of the 
body in birds, exceed and outweigh all the other muf¬ 
cles taken together; upon which Mr Willoughby makes 
this reflediion, that if it be poffible for man to fly, 
his wings mull be fo contrived and adapted, that he 
may make ufe of his legs, and not his arms, in ma¬ 
naging them. 

The tail, Meflrs Willoughby, Ray, and many others, 
imagine to be principally employed in fleering and, 
turning the body in the air, as a rudder ; but Borelii 
has put it beyond all doubt, that this is the lead ufe of 
it, which is chiefly to aflift the bird in its afeent and 
defeent in the air, and to obviate the vacillations of the 
body and wings: for, as to turning to this or that fide, 
it is performed by the wings and inclination of the 
body, and but very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in efFedt, is quite a different thing 
from the rowing of a veil'd. Birds do not vibrate their 
wings towards the tail, as oars are ftruck towards the 

Bern, 
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Hying, ftern, but waft them downwards ; nor does the tail of 

— v - the bird cut the air at right angles, as the rudder does 

the water ; but is difpofed horizontally, and preferves 
the fame fituation what way foever the bird turns. 
In effect, as a velfel is turned about on its centre of 
gravity to the right, by a brilk application of the oars 
to the left j fo a bird, in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn its fore-part to 
the left. Thus pigeons changing their courfe to the 
left, would labour it with their right wing, keeping 
rhe other a! in oil at reft. Birds of a long neck alter 
their courfe by the inclination of their head and neck ; 
which altering the courfe of gravity, the bird will pro¬ 
ceed in a new direction. 

The manner of Flying is thus: The bird firft bends 
his legs, and fprings with a violent leap from the 
ground ; then opens and expands the joints of his 
wings, fo as to make a right line perpendicular to the 
fides of his body : thus the wings, with all the feathers 
therein, conftitute one continued lamina. Being now 
raifed a little above the horizon, and vibrating the 
wings with great force and velocity perpendicularly 
againft the fubjedt air, that fluid reftfts thofe fuccuf- 
fions, both from its natural inactivity and elafticity, by 
means of which the whole body of the bird is pro¬ 
truded. The refiftance the air makes to the with¬ 
drawing of the wings, and confequently the progrefs 
of the bird, will be fo much the greater, as the waft 
or ftroke of the fan of the wing is longer : but as the 
force of the wing is continually diminilhed by this re¬ 
finance, wheu the two forces continue to be in equi¬ 
libria, the bird will remain fufpended in the fame place; 
for the bird only afeends fo long as the arch of air 
the wing deferibes makes a refinance equal to the ex- 
cefs of the fpecific gravity of the bird above the air. 
If the air, therefore be fo rare as to give way with the 
fame velocity as it is ftruck withal, there will be no re¬ 
finance, and confequently the bird can never mount. 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but 
always in a parabola. In a diredt afeent, the natural 
and artificial tendency would oppofe and deftroy each 
other, fo that the progrefs would be very flow. In a 
diredt defeent they would aid one another, fo that the 
fall would be too precipitate. 

Artificial Flying , that attempted by men, by the 
afliftance of mechanics. 

The art of flying has been attempted by feveral per- 
fons in all ages. The Leucadians, out of fuperftition, 
are reported to have had a cuftom of precipitating a 
man from a high -elifFinto the fea, firft fixing feathers, 
varioufly expanded, round his body, in order to break 
the fall. 

Friar Bacon, who lived near 500 years ago, not only 
affirms the art of flying pofliblc, but aflures us, that 
he himfelf knew how to make an engine wherein a man 
fitting might be able to convey himfelf through the 
air like a bird ; and further adds, that there w.»s then 
one who had tried it with fuccefs. The fecret con¬ 
fided in a couple of large thin hollow copper-globes, 
•exhaufted of air ; which being much lighter than air, 
would fuftain a chair whereon a perfon might fit. Fa. 
Francifco Lana, in his Prodrcmo, propofes the fame 
thing, as his own thought. He computes, that a round 
veffel of platc-brafs, 14 feet in diameter, weighing 
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three ounces the fquare foot, will only weigh 1848 Flying 
ounces; whereas a quantity of air of the fame bulk I) 
will weigh 21554ft ounces ; fo that the globe will not . r ° e ° ui> * 
only be fultained in the air, but will carry with it a 
weight of 373jd ounces, and by increafing the bulk of 
the globe, without increafing the thicknefs of the me¬ 
tal, he adds, that a velfel might be made to carry a much 
greater weight.—But the fallacy is obvious: a globe 
ol the dimeniior.s he deicribes, L»r Hook fiiuws, would 
not fuftain the preilurc ot the air, but be cru/hed in¬ 
wards. Befides, m whatever ratio the bulk of the globe 
were increafed, in the fame mult be the thicknefs of. 
the metal, and co; f-quently the weight be increafed : 
fo that there would be no advantage in filch augmen¬ 
tation. See Aerostation. 

The fame author dtfcribes an engine for flying, in¬ 
vented by the incur Bifimr, a fmith of Sable, in the 
county of Main. Fid. Pbilofoph. Lolteff. N® 1. 

The philofoplicrs of king Charles 1 be Second’s reign, 
were mightily bulled about this art. The famous bi- 
ihop Wilkins was fo confident ot ficcefs in it, that he- 
fays, lie does not queftion but in future ages it will 
be asufualtoheara man call for his wiugs, when he is 
going a journey, as it is now to call for his boots. 

FiAiNG-Bridge. See Bridge. 

FuiNG-Fifb, a name given by the Englilh writers 
to feveral fpecies of filli, which by means of their long 
fins, have a method of keeping themfeives out of water 
a confiderable time. See Exocoetus. 

FLYiNG-Pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or 
fan whereby to gather air, and fo buck the rapidity 
- of the clock’s motion, when the weight dclcends in the 
ftriking part. 

FO, or Foe; an idol of the Chinefe. He was ori¬ 
ginally worfliipped in the Indies, and tranfported from 
thence into China, together with the fables with which 
the Indian books were filled. He is fiid to have .per¬ 
formed moft wonderful things, which the Chinefe have 
deferibed in feveral volumes, and reprefented by cuts. 

Sell of Fo. See China, no 103. 

FoKien. See Fokien. 

FOAL, or Colt and Filly; the young of the horfe 
kind. The word colt, among dealers, is underftood of 
the male, as filly is of the female. See Colt. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic fedtions, is applied 
to certain points in the parabola, ellipfis, and hyper¬ 
bola, where the rays refiedted from ail parts of thefe 
curves concur and meet. See Conic Settions. 

Focus, in optics; a point in which any number of 
rays, after being refledted or refradted, meet. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horfts or other 
cattle. In foine places hay and ftraw, mingled toge¬ 
ther, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 

Fodder, in the civil law, is ufed fora prerogative 
that the prince has, to be provided of corn and other 
meats for his hoifes, by the fubjedts, in his warlike 
expednions. 

Fodder, in mining, a meafnre containing 22 hun¬ 
dred and an half weight, though in London but ao 
hundred weight. 

FOENUGREEK, in botany. See Trigonella. 

FOENUS nauucum. Where monej is lent to 
a merchant, to be employ d in a beneficial trade with 
condition to be repaid, with extraordinary intereft, in 

caie 
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Foefius cafe fuch voyage was fafely performed, the agreement 
II was fometimes called feenus nauticum, lometimes ujura 

Fo ^ maritima. But as this gave an opening for ufurious 

' v and gaming contracts, 19 Geo. II. c. 37. enadts, that 

all money lent on bottomry, or at refpondentia , on vef- 
fels bound to or from the Ealt-Indies, {hall be exprefs- 
ly lent only upon the (hip or merchandife : the lender 
to have the benefit of falvage, &c. Blackfl. Com. II. 
4^9. Mol. de Jur. Mar. 361. 

FOESIUS (Anulius), a very learned and celebra- 
ted phyfician ol the faculty of Paris, born at Mentz in 
1528. He trauflated into Latin the whole works of 
Hippocrates, judicioully correcting the Greek text as 
he went along ; and compofed a kind of dictionary to 
him, intitled, Oeconomia Hippocratis. He tranfiated, 
betide, the Commentaries of Galen upon the fecond 
book of Hippocrates ; and was the author of fome 
other works. After praCtifiug phyfic a long time with 
great fuccefs and reputation, at Lorrain and other 
places, he died in 1J96. 

FOETOR, in medicine, {linking or fetid effluvia 
ariliug from the body or any part thereof. 

FOETUS, the young of all viviparous animals 
whilft in the womb, and of oviparous animals before 
being hatched : the name is transferred by botanifls to 
the embryos of vegetables. 

StriCtly, the name is applied to the young after it 
is perfectly formed : till which time it is more properly 
called Embryo. See Anatomy, n° 109, no. 

In the human foetus are feveral peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult; fome of them are as follows. 

1. The arteries of the navel-dring, which arc conti¬ 
nuations of the hypograftics, are, after the birth, 
{hrivellcd up, and form the ligamenta umbilic. infer. 

2. The veins of the navel-ftring are formed by the 
union of all the venous branches in the placenta, and 
palling into the abdomen become the falciform ligament 
of the liver. 3. The lungs, before being inflated with 
air, are compaCt and heavy, but after one infpiratiou 
they become light, and as it were fpongy : and it may 
be noted here, that the notion of the lungs finking in 
water before the child breathes, and of their fwimihing 
after the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the 
child had or had not breathed, much lefs that it was 
murdered : for the uninflated lungs become fpecifically 
lighter than water as foon as any degree of putrefaction 
takes place in them ; and this foon happens after the 
death of the child ; befides, where the utmoft care hath 
been taken to preferve the child it hath breathed once 
or twice, and then died. 4. The thymus gland is very 
large in the foetus, but dwindles away in proportion as 
years,advance, j. The foramen ovale in the heart of 
a foetus, is generally clofed in an adult. 

FOG, or Mist, a meteor, confiding of grofs va¬ 
lours, floating near the furface of the earth. 

- Mifts, according to lord Bacon, are imperfeCl con- 
denfations of the air confiding of a large proportion 
of the air, and a fmall one of the aqueous vapour : and 
thefc happen in the winter, about the change of the 
weather from frod to thaw, or from thaw to froft ; but 
in the dimmer, and in the fpring, from the expanfion 
of the dew. 

If the vapours, which are raifed plentifully from the 
earth and waters, either by the folar or fubterraneous 
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heat, do at their fir ft entrance into the atmofphere Fogage 
meet with cold enough to condenfe them to a confider- it 
able degree, their fpccific gravity is by that means in- . Fo “* 
creafed, and fo they will be dopped from afeending j 
and either return back in form of dew or of drizzling 
rain, or remain fufpended for fome time in form of a 
fog. Vapours may be feen on the high grounds as 
well as the low, but more efpecially about marfhy pla¬ 
ces. They are eafily diflipated by the wind, as alfo by 
the heat of the fun. They continue longelt in the low¬ 
ed grounds, becaufe thefe places contain mod moidure, 
and are lead expofed to the aClion of the wind. 

Hence we may eafily conceive, that fogs are only 
low clouds, or clouds in the lowed region of the air; 
as clouds are no other than fogs raifed on high. See 
Cloud. 

When fogs dink, then the vapours are mixed with 
fulphureous exhalations, which fmell fo. Objedls view¬ 
ed through fogs appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr Boyle obferves, that 
upon the coad of Coromandel, and mod maritime 
parts of the Ead-Indies, there are, noTwithdanding the 
heat of the climate, annual fogs fo thick, as to occafioii 
people of other nations who refide there, and even the 
more tender fort of the natives,, to keep their houfes 
clofe finu up. 

Fogs are commonly pretty drongly eleflrified, as ap¬ 
pears from Mr Cavallo’s observations upon them. Sec 
Electricity, n° 76. 

FOGAGE, in the fored law, is rank grafs not eaten 
up in funimer. 

FOGLIETA, (Obertoor Hubert), a Genoefepried, 
and one of the mod learned writers of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. He had a fhare in the didurbances that were raid¬ 
ed at Genoa, for which he was banilhed ; and died at 
Rome in 1581, aged 63. He wrote a hiflory of Genoa 
in Italian, which ishighly edeemed and many works, 
in Latin. 

FOGO, or Fuego. See Fuego, 

FOHI. SeeFE; and China, 11” 7. 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently ufed alfo in 
our language. It literally fignifies -weak ; and in that 
fenfe is applied to the body of animals and the parts 
thereof, as foible reins, foible fight, &c. being deriv¬ 
ed from the Italian fisvole , of the Latin -fie bills, to be 
“ lamented, pitied.” 

But it is chiefly ufed with us fubdamively, to denote 
a defedt or flaw in any perfon or thing. Thus we fay,, 
every perfon has his foible ; and the great fecret con- 
fids in hiding it artfully : Princes are gained by flatte¬ 
ry, that is their foible : The foible of young people is 
pleafure ; the foible of old men is avarice ; the foible of 
the great and learned is vanity ; the foible of women 
and girls, coquetry, or an afFedlation of having gallants : 

You fhould know the forty and the foible of a man be¬ 
fore you employ him : We fhould not let people per¬ 
ceive that we know their foible. 

FOIL, in fencing, denotes a blunt fword, or one 
that has a button at the end covered with leather, ufedt 
in learning the art of fencing. 

Foil, among glafs-griuders, a Iheet of, tin,, with 
quickfilver, or the like, laid on the backfide ofa looking* 
glafs, to make it refledt. See FoLiATiNGi. 

Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf. of. metal placed! 

tindery 
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Toil under a precious flone, in order to make it look tranf- 

I parent, and give it an agreeable different colour, either 

Fo ‘ w1 ' deep or pale : thus, if you want a Hone to be of a pale 

colour, put a foil of that colour under it; or if you 

would have it deep, lay a dark one under it. 

Thefe foils are made either of copper, gold, or gold 
and ftlver together. The copper foils are commonly 
known by the name of Nuremberg or German foils • 
and are prepared as follows : Procure the thinnefl cop- 
per-plaies you can get: beat thefe plates gently upon 
a well-polilhed anvil, with a polilhed hammer, as thin 
as poflible ; and placing them between two iron-plates 
as thin as writing-paper, heat them in the fire ; then 
boil the foil in a pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar, 
and fait, conftantly Birring them till by boiling they 
become white ; after which, taking them out and dry¬ 
ing them, give them another hammering, till they are 
made fit for yourpurpofe : however care muff be taken 
not to give the foils to much heat, for fear of melting ; 
nor mull they be too long boiled, for fear ef attradling 
too much fait. 

The manner of polilhing thefe foils is as follows: 
Take a plate of the befl copper, one foot long and 
about five or fix inches wide, polifhed to the greatefi 
perfedtion ; bend this to a long convex, fallen it upon 
a half roll, and fix it to a bench or table ; then take 
fome chalk, walhed as clean as poflible, and filtred 
through a fine linen cloth, till it be as fine as you can 
make it; and having laid fome thereof on the roll, and 
wetted the copper all over, lay your foils on it, and 
with a polilhing flone and the chalk polifh your foils 
till they are as bright as a looking-glafs ; after which 
they mull be dried, and laid up fecure from dufl. 

FOKIEN, a province of China in Afia, commo- 
dionlly fnuated for navagation and commerce, part of 
it bordering on the fea, in which they catch large 
quantities of filh, which they fend faired to other parts 
of the empire. Its Jliores are very uneven, by reafon 
of the number and variety of its bays ; and there are 
many forts built thereon to guard the coaft. The air is 
hot, but pure and wholefome. 

The mountains are almoll every where difpofed into 
a kind of amphitheatres, by the labour of the inhabi¬ 
tants, with terraces placed one above another. The 
fields are watered with rivers and fprings, which iffue 
out of the mountains, and which the hufbandmen 
condudl in fiich a manner as to overflow the fields of 
rice when they pleafe, becaufe it thrives befl in watery 
ground. They make ufe of pipes of bambo for this 
purpofe. 

They have all commodities in common with the red 
of China ; but more particularly mulk, precious flones, 
quickfilver, filk, hempen cloth, calico, iron, and all 
forts of utenftls, wrought to the greatefi perfedlion. 
From other countries they have cloves, cinnamon, pep¬ 
per, fandal-wood, amber, coral, and many other things. 
The capital city is Foutcheou B’ou ; or, as others would 
have it written, Fucherofu. But as for Fokien, which 
mod geographers make the capital, Grofier informs us 
there is no fuch place. 

FOLARD (Charles), an eminent Frenchman, fa¬ 
mous for his fkill and knowledge in the art military, 
was born at Avignon in 1669, of a noble family, but 
not a rich one. He difeovered an early turn for the 
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fciences, and a ftrong paffton for arms j which lad was Folard. 
fo inflamed by reading Caefar’s Commentaries, that he v —-v— 
inlided at 16 years of age. His father got him off, 
and fhut him in a monaflery : but he made his efcape 
in about two years after, and entered himfelf a fecond 
time in quality of cadet. His inclination for military 
affairs, and the great pains he took to accomplifh hitn- 
felf in that way, recommended him to notice ; and he 
was admitted into the friendfhip of the firfl-rate oflt-r 
cers. M. de Vendofue, who commanded in Italy in 
1720, made him his aid-de-camp, having conceived the 
highefl regard for him ; and foon after fent him with 
part of his forces into Lombardy. He was entirely 
trufted by the commander of that army ; and no mea- 
fures were concerted, or fteps taken, without confnlt- 
ing him. By purluing his plans, many places were 
taken, and advantages gained ; and fuch, in fhorr, were 
his fervices, that he had a penfion of 400 livres fettled 
upon him, and was honoured with the crofs of St 
Lewis. He diflingnifhed himfelf greatly Auguft iy, 
x 70y, at the battle of Caffano ; where he received a 
wound upon his left hand, which deprived him of the 
ufe of it ever after. It was at this battle that he con¬ 
ceived the firfl idea of that fyflem of columns, which 
he afterwards prefixed to his Commentaries upon Poly¬ 
bius. The duke of Orleans fending de Vendome again 
into Italy in 1706, Folard had orders to throw himfelf 
into Modena to defend it againft Eugene : where, tho f 
he acquitted himfelf with his ufual fkill, he was very 
near being affafiinated. The defeription which he has 
given of the condudl and charadter of the governor of 
this town, may be found in his Treatifeof the De¬ 
fence of Places, and deferves to be read. He received 
a dangerous wound on the thigh at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, and was fome time after made prifoner by- 
prince Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he was 
made governor of Bourbourg. In I7r4 he went to 
Malta, to affifl in defending that ifland againft the 
Turks. Upon his return to France, he embarked for 
Sweden, having a paflionate defire to fee Charles XII. 

He acquired the eflcem and confidence of that famous 
general, who fent him to France to negociate the re- 
eftablilhment of James II. upon the throne of Eng¬ 
land ; but that projedt being dropped, he returned to 
Sweden, followed Charles XII. in his expedition to 
Norway, and ferved under him at the fiege of Frede- 
rickfhall, where ihat prince was killed, Dec. it, 1718. 

Folard then returned to France ; and made his laft 
campaign in 1719, under the duke of Berwick, in qua¬ 
lity of colonel. From that time lie applied himfelf in- 
tenfely to the fludy of the art military as far as it 
could be ftudied at home ; and built his theories upon 
the foundation of his experience and obfervations on 
fadts. He contradted an intimacy with count Saxe, 
who, as he then declared, would one day prove a very 
great general. He was chofen a fellow of the Royal 
Society at London in 1749 ; aT1( ^ ’ n J 7 made a 
journey to Avignon, where he died in 1752, aged 83 
years. He was the author of feveral works, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are, 1. Commentaries upon Polybius, 
in fix volumes, 4to. 2. A Book of new Difcoveries 
in War. 3. A Treatife concerning the Defence of 
Places, &c. in French. Thofe who would know more 
of this eminent foldier, may confult a French piece, in- 

titled, 
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Folc-Ianda tilled, Memoirs pour fervir a /’Hijloire de M, deChe- 
II valier de Folard. Ratijbone , 1753, i2mo. 

Folengio. FOLC-Lands, (Sax!) copy-hold lands fo called in 
the time of the Saxons, as charter-lands were called 
boc-lands, Kitch. 173. Falkland was terra vulgi or 
popul arts ; the land of the vulgar people, who had no 
certain eftate therein, but held the fame, under the 
rents and fervices accuflomed or agreed, at the will 
only of their lord the thane 1 and it was therefore not 
put in writing, but accounted pradium ruflicumet tgnt- 
bile. Speltn. of Feuds, c. 5. 

FOFLCMOTE, or Folkmote, (Sax. Folcgemot, 
i. e. conventuspopult), is compounded of f oik populus, 
.and mote, or gemote convenire ; and fignified originally, 
as Somner in his Saxon Dictionary informs us, 3 ge¬ 
neral aflembly of the people, to confider of and order 
jnattefs of the commonwealth. And Sir Henry Spel- 
man fays, th efolcmote was a fort of annual parliament, 
or convention of the bflhops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, upon every May-day yearly ; where the lay¬ 
men were fworn to defend one another and the king, 
and to preferve the laws of the kingdom ; and then 
confulted of the common fafety. But Dr Brady infers 
from the laws of the Saxon kings of England, that it 
was an inferior court, held before the king’s reeve or 
fleward, every mouth, to do folk right, or conipofe 
fmaller differences, from whence there lay appeal to the 
fuperior courts; Clefs, p. 48. Squire feems to think 
the jolcmote not diftinct from the Jhtr emote, or common 
general meeting of the county. See his Angl. Sax. 
Gev. IJ5. n. 

Manwood mentions folcmote as a court holden in 
London, wherein all the folk and people of the city did 
complain of the mayor and aldermen, for mifgovem* 
ment within the faidcity ; and this word is flill in ufe 
among the Londoners, and denotes celebrem ex Uta ci- 
vitate conventum. Stout's Survey. According to Ken- 
net, the. folcmote was a common-council of all the inha¬ 
bitants of a city, town, or borough, convened often 
by found ofbell, to the Mote Hall, or Houfe ; or it was 
applied to a larger congrefs of all the freemen within a 
county,called thewhere formerly all knights 
and military tenants did fealty to the king, and defied 
the annual (heriff on the id of October ; till this popu¬ 
lar election, to avoid tumults and riots, devolved to the 
king’s nomination, anno 1315, 3 Edw. 1. After which 
the city folkmote was fwallowed up in afeleft commit¬ 
tee or common-council, and the country folkmote in the 
fhcriff’s tourn and affiles. 

The word folkmote was alfo ufed for any kind of po¬ 
pular or public meeting ; as of all the tenants at the 
court-lcet, or court-baron, in which fignification it was 
of a lefs extent. Paroch. Antiq. 120. 

FOLENGIO (Thcophilus), of Mantua, known al¬ 
fo by the title of Merlin Coccaye, an Italian poet, re¬ 
markable for giving to a poem a name which has been 
adopted ever fince for all trifling performances of the 
fame fpecies, confining of buffoonry, puns, anagrams, 
wit without wifdom, and humour without good-fenfe. 
His poem was called The Macaroni, from an Italian 
cake of the fame name, which is fweet to the tafle, but 
has not the lealt alimentary virtue, on the contrary 
palls the appetite and cloys the ftomach. Thefe idle 
poems, however, became the reigning tafte in Italy 
and in France : they gave birth to macaroni acade- 
Vot. VII. 


mies; and, reaching England, to macaroni chibs: Folia, 
till, in the end, every thing infipid, contemptible, and II, 
ridiculous, in the charadter, drefs, or behavour, of . 
both men and women, is now fumed up in the de- ' ? 
fpicablc appellation of a macaroni. Folengio died in 
1144 - 

FOLIA, among botanifts, particularly fignify the 
leaves of plants ; thofe of flowers being exprefled by 
the word petals. See Leaf. 

FOLIAGE, a duller or affemblage of flowers, 
leaves, branches, &c. 

Foli ag e, is particularly nfed for the reprefentations 
of fuch flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether 
natural or artificial, as are ufed for enrichments on ca¬ 
pitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

FOLIATING o/Looking-glases, the fpread- 
ingthe plates over, after they arepolifhed, with quick- 
filver, &c. in order to refledt the image. It is per¬ 
formed thus : A thin blotting paper is fpread on the 
table, and fprinkled with fine chalk ; and then a fine 
lamina or leaf of tin, called/w/, is laid over the pa¬ 
per; upon this is poured mercury, which is to be dif- 
tribured equally over the leaf with a hare’s-foot or 
cotton : over this is laid a clean paper, and over that 
the glafs-plate, which is prefled down with the right- 
hand, and the paper drawn gently out with the left ; 
this being done, tiie plate is covered with a thicker 
paper, and loaded with a greater weight that the fu- 
perfluous mercury may be driven out and the tin ad¬ 
here moreclofely to the glafs. When it is dried, the. 
weight is removed, and looking-glafs is complete. 

Some add an ounce of marcafice, melted by the fire; 
and, left the mercury fliould evaporate in linoke, they 
pour it into cold water ; and when cooled, fqueeze 
through a cloth, or through leather. 

Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin and lead ta 
the marcafite, that the glafs may dry the fooner. 

Foliating of Globe Looking-glajfes, is done as fol¬ 
lows : Take five ounces of quickfilver and one ounce 
of bifmuth ; of lead and tin, half an ounce each : firft 
put the lead and tin into fufion, then put in the bif¬ 
muth ; and when you perceive that in fufion too, let 
it ftand till it isalmoft cold, and pour the quickfilver 
into it: after this, take the glafs-globe, which muft 
be very clean, and the infide free from daft : make a 
paper-funnel, which put into the hole of the globe, as 
near the glafs as you can, fo that the amalgam, when 
you pour it in, may not fplafh, and caufe the glafs to be 
full of fpots ; pour it in gently, and move it about, fo 
that the amalgam may touch every where: if you find 
the amalgam begin to be curdly and fixed, then hold it 
over a gentle fire, and it will ealily flow again ; and if 
you find the amalgam too thin, add a little more lead, 
tin, and bifmuth to it. The finer and clearer your 
globe is, the better will the looking-glafs be. 

Dr Shaw obferves, that this operation has confider- 
able advantages, as being performable in the cold ; and 
that it is not attended with the danger of poifonous 
fumes from arfenic, or other uuWholfome matters, u- 
faally employed for this purpofe : befides, how far it 
is applicable to the more commodious foliating of the 
common looking glafles, and other fpeculums, he 
thinks, may deferve to be confidertd. 

FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a page, or 
rather both the right and left hand pages, thefe being 

S f ex- 
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Folio exprefled by the fame figure, and correfpondmg to 
il each other. See Book-keeping. 

Fo ' 1 ‘!l_, Folio, among printers and bookfellers, the largeft 
form of books, when each fheet is fo primed that it 
may be bound up in two leaves only. 

FOLIS. SeeFoLLis. 

FOLIUM, or Leaf, in botany. See Leaf. 

FOLKES (Martin), an Engliih antiquary, mathe¬ 
matician, and philofopher, was born at Weftminfter 
about 1690; and was greatly diflinguifhed a§ a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society in London, and of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Paris. He was admitted into the 
former at 24 years of age ; made one of their council 
two years after ; named by Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf 
as vice-prefident; and, after Sir Hans Sloane, became 
prelident. There are numerous Memoirs of his in the 
Philofophical Tranfadtions. Coins, ancient and mo¬ 
dern, were a great objedt with him ; and hislaft pro- 
dudtion was a book upon the Englifh Silver Coin, from 
the conqueft to his own times. He died at London 
in 1754. Dr Birch had drawn up materials for a life of 
Mr Folkes, which are preferved at large in the Anec¬ 
dotes of Bowyer, p.j62. etfeq. 

FOLKESTONE, a town of Kent, between Do¬ 
ver and Hythe, 72 miles from London, appears to 
have been a very ancient place, from the Roman 
coins and Britifh bricks often found in it. Stilling- 
fleet and Tanner take it for the Lapis Titult of Nen¬ 
nius. It was burnt by Earl Godwin, and by the 
French in the reign of Edward III. It had five 
churches, now reduced to one. It is a member of the 
town and port of Dover ; and has a weekly market 
and an annual fair. It is chiefly noted for the multi¬ 
tude of filhing-boats that belong to its harbour, which 
arc employed in the feafon in catching mackerel for 
London ; to which they are carried by the mackerel- 
boats of London and Barking. About Michaelmas, 
the Folkeftone-barks, with others from Suffex, go 
away to the Suffolk and Norfiolk coafls, to catch her¬ 
rings for the merchants of Yarmouth and LeoflofF.— 
Folkeflone gives title of Vifcount to William Henry 
Bouverie, whofe grandfather, Jacob, was fo created in 
1 747. It has been obferved of fome hills in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, that they have vifibly funk and grown lower 
within memory. 

FOLKLAND, and Folkmote. See Folcland. 

FOLLICULUS, (from follis, “ a bag,”) a fpe- 
cies of feed-veffel firft mentioned by Linnaeus in his 
Delineatio planta, generally confifting of one valve, 
which opens from bottom to top on one fide, and has 
no future forfaftening or attaching the feeds within it- 

FOLL 1 CULI are likewife defined by the fame au¬ 
thor to be finall glandular veffels difiended with air, 
which appear on the furface of fome plants ; as at the 
root of water-milfoil, and on the leaves of aldrovanda. 
In the former, the vefTels in queftion are roundifh, and 
furnilhed with an appearance like two horns j in the 
latter, pot-fhaped, and femicircular. 

FOLLIS, or Folis, anciently fignified a little bag 
or purfe ; whence it came to be ufed for a fum of 
money, and very different fums were called by that 
name: thus the fcholiafton the Bafilics, mentions a fol- 
lis of copper which was worth but the 24th part of the 
miliarenfis; the gloflae nomicas, quoted by Gronovius 
and others, one of 125 miliarenfis, and another of 2 jo 


denarii, which was the ancient feftertium s and three Folly 
different fums of eight, four, and two pounds of gold, H 
were each called follis. According to the account of F on g~y an S- 
the fcholiaft, the ounce offilver, which contained 5 ' 

miliarenfis of 60 in the pound, was worth 120 follis 
of copper. The glofiographer, deferibing a follis of 
250 denarii, fays it was equal to 312 pounds 6 ounces 
of copper ; and as the denarius of that age was the 
8 th part of an ounce, an ounce of filver mult have been 
worth 120 ounces of copper ; and therefore thefeho- 
liaft’s follis was an ounce of copper, and equal to the 
gloflographer’s nummus. But as Conflantine’s copper 
money weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the fcho- 
liaft’s follis and the glofJographer’s nummus contained 
four of them, as the ancient nummus contained four 
afles. 

FOLLY, according to Mr Locke, confifts in the 
drawing of falfe conclufions from juft principles ; by 
which it is diftinguiflied from madnefs, which draws 
juft conclufions from falfe principles. 

But this feems too confined a definition ; folly , in 
its molt general acceptation, denoting a weaknefs of 
intellect or apprehenfion, or fome partial abfurdity in 
fentiment or conduct. 

FOMAHANT, in aftronomy, a ftar of the firft 
magnitude in the conftellation Aquarius, 

FOMENTATION, in medicine, is a fluid exter¬ 
nally applied, ufually as warm as the patient can bear 
it, and in the following manner. Two flanel cloths 
are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 
wrung as dry as the neceflary fpeed will admit, then 
immediately applied to the part affe&ed; it lies on un¬ 
til the heat begins to go off, and the other isinreadi- 
nefs to apply at theinftant in which the firft is remo¬ 
ved : thus thefe flanels are alternately applied, fo as 
to keep theaffeded part conflantly fnpplied with them 
warm. This is continued 15 or 20 minutes, and re¬ 
peated two or three times a-day. 

Every intention of relaxing and foothing by fomen¬ 
tations may be anfwered as well by warm water a- 
lone as when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled 
in it; but when difeutients or antifeptics are required, 
fuch ingredients muft be called in as are adapted to 
that end. \ 

The degree of heat Ihould never exceed that of pro¬ 
ducing a pleafing fenfation; great heat produces ef¬ 
fects very oppofite to that intended by the ufe of 
fomentations. 

FONG-y a ng, a city of China, in the province of 
Ki ang- iV an. It is lituated on a mountain, which 
hangs over the yellow river, and inclofes with its walls 
feveral fertile little hills. Its jurifdidion is very ex- 
tenfive : for it comprehends 18 cities; 5 of which are 
of the fecond, and 13 of the third clafs. As this was 
the birth-placeof the emperor Hong-vou, chief of the 
preceding dynafty, this prince formed a defign of ren¬ 
dering it a famous and magnificent city, in order to 
make it the feat of empire. After having expelled the 
weftern Tartars, who had taken pofleflion of China,, 
he transferred his court hither, and named the city 
Fong-yang ; that is to fay, “ThePlace of the Eagle’s 
Splendor.” His intention, as we have faid, was to 
beautify and enlarge it; but the inequalityof the ground,, 
the fcarcity of frefii water, and above all the vincinity 
of his father’s tomb, made him change his defign. By 
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Fang-yang the unanimous advice of his principal officers, this 
i. prince eftablilhed his court at Nan-king, a more beau- 
Fontaine. t jf u j an( j commo dious place. When he had formed this 
refolution, a flop was put to the intended works : the' 
imperial palace which was to have been inclofed by a 
triple wall, the walls of the city to which a circumfe¬ 
rence of nine leagues were afligned, and the canals that 
Were begun, all were abandoned; and nothing was fi- 
nirtied but three monuments; which Hill remain. The 
extent and magnificence of thefe fufficieutly Ihow 
what the beauty of this city would have been had the 
emperor purfued his original defign. The firft is the 
tomb of the father of Hong-vou, to decorate Which no 
expence was fpared; it iscallcd Hoan-lin, or the Royal 
Tomb. The fecond is a tower built in the middle of 
the city, which is of an oblong form, and 100 feet 
high. The third is a magnificent temple eredted to 
the god Fo. At firft it was only a pagod, to which 
Hong-vou retired after having loft his parents, and 
where he was admitted as an inferior domeftic; but, 
having foon become weary of this kind of life, he en- 
lifted with the chief of a band of banditti, who had re¬ 
volted from the Tartars. Ashe was bold and cuter- 
prifing, the general made choice of him for his fon-in- 
law ; foon after he was declared his fucceffor by the 
unanimous voice of the troops. The new chief, feeing 
himfelf at the head of a large party, had the prefump- 
tion to carry his views to the throne. The Tartars, in¬ 
formed of the progrefs of his arms, fent a numerous ar¬ 
my into the field : but he furprifed and attacked them 
with fo much impetuofity, that they were obliged to 
fly; and though they feveral times returned to the 
charge, they were ftill defeated, and at length driven 
entirely oat of China. As foon as he mounted the 
throne, he caufed the fuperb temple which we have 
mentioned to be raifed out of gratitude to the Bon¬ 
zes, who had received him in his diftrefs, and afligned 
them a revenue fulficient for the maintenance of 300 
perfons, under a chief of their own feCt, whom he 
conftitated a mandarin, with power of governing them, 
independent of the officers of the city. This pagod 
was fflpported as long as the preceding dynafty lafted; 
but that of the eaftern Tartars, which fucceeded, fuf- 
fered it to fall to ruin. 

FoNG-Choui, the name of a ridiculous fuperftition a- 
mong the Chinefe. See China, n 2 105. 

FONT, among ecclcfiaftical writers, a large bafon, 
in which water is kept for the baptifing of infants or 
other perfons. 

Font, in the art of printing, denotes a complete 
affortment of letters, accents, &c. ufed in printing. 
See Fount. 

FONTAINE (John), the celebrated French poet, 
and one of the firft rate geniufes of his age, was born 
at Chateau Thierri in Champaigne, the 8th of July 
1621, of a good extra&ion. At the age of 19 he en¬ 
tered amongft the Oratorians, but quitted that order 
18 months after. He was 22 years of age before he 
knew his own talents for poetry; but hearing an ode 
of Malherbe read, upon the aflaffination of Henry IV. 
he was fo taken with admiration of it, that the poeti¬ 
cal fire, which had before lain dormant within him, 
feemed to be enkindled from that of the other great 
poet. He applied himfelf to read, to meditate, tore- 
peat, in fine, to imitate, the works of Malherbe. The 


firft eflfays of his pen he confined to one of his rela- Fontaine, 
tions, who made him read the beft Latin authors. Ho- v—— 
race, Virgil, Terence, Quintilian, &c. and then the 
beft compofitions in French and Italian. He applied 
himfelf likewife to the ftudy of the Greek authors, par¬ 
ticularly Plato and Plutarch. Some time afterwards 
his parents made him marry a daughter of a lieutenant- 
general, a relation of the great Racine. This yenng 
lady, belides her very great beauty, was remarkable 
for the delicacy of her wit, and Fontaine never com- 
pofed any work without confulting her. But as her 
temper was none of the beft, to avoid diflention, he fe- 
parated himfelf from her company as often as he well 
could. The famous duchefs of Bouillon, niece to car¬ 
dinal Mazarine, being exiled to Chateau Thierri, took 
particular notice of Fontaine. Upon herrecal, he fol¬ 
lowed her to Paris ; where, by the intereft of one of 
his relations, he got a penfion fettled upon him. He 
met with great friends and protedors amongft the rooft 
diftinguilhed perfons of the court, but madam de la Sa- 
bliere was the moft particular. She took him to live 
at her Iioufe ; and it was then that Fontaine, diverted 
of domeftic concerns, led a life conformable to his 
difpofition, and cultivated an acquaintance with all the 
great men of the age. It was his cuftom after he was 
fixed at Paris, to go every year, during the month of 
September, to bis native place of Chateau-Tbierri, and 
pay a vilit to his wife, carrying with him Racine, Def- 
preaux, Chappelle, or fome other celebrated writers- 
When he has fometimes gone thither alone by himfelf, 
he has come away without remembering even to call 
upon her ; but feldom omitted felling fome part of his 
lands, by which means he fquandered away aconfider- 
able fortune. After the death of madame de la Sa- 
bliere he was invited into England, particularly by 
madame Marazin, and by St Evremond, who promf- 
fed him all the fweets and comforts of life ; but the 
difficulty of learning the Englifh language, and the 
liberality of the duke of Burgundy, prevented his 
voyage. 

About the end of the year 1692 lie fell dangeroufly 
ill; and as it is cuftomary upon thefe occafions in the 
Romifh church, he made a general confeffion of his 
whole life to P. Poguet, an oratorian , and before he 
received the facrament, he fent for the gentlemen of 
the French academy, and in their prefence declared 
his fincere compunction for having compofed his Tales 5 
a work he could not reflect upon without the greateft 
repentance and deteftation; promifing, that if it ihould 
pleafe God to reftore his health, he would employ his 
talents only in writing upon matters of morality or 
piety. He furvived this illnefs two years, living in 
the moft exemplary and edifying manner, and died the 
13th of March 1695, being 74 years of age. When 
they ftripped his body, they found next his Ikin a hair 
fhirt ; which gave room for the following expreffion 
of the younger Racine : 

Et r Auteur de Jaconda ejl erne cT un Cilict. 

Fontaine’s character is remarkable for a fimpliciry, 
candour, and probity, feldom to be met with. He 
was ol an obliging difpofition ; cultivating a real friend- 
fhip with his brother poets and authors ; and, what is 
very rare, beloved and efteemed by them all. His 
converfation was neither gay nor brilliant, efpecially 
when he was qot among his intimate friends. One 
S f 2 day 
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Fontaine, day being invited to dinner at a farmer-general’s, he 
Fontain- eat a great deal, but did not fpeak. Riftng up from 
kkau. table ver y early, under pretext of going to the aca- 
v demy, one of the company reprefented to him that it 
was not yet a proper time: “ Well (fays he), if it is 
not, I will (lay a little longer.” He had one Ion by his 
wife in the year 1660. At the age of 14, he put him 
into the hands of M. de Harley, the firft prefident, re¬ 
commending to him his education and fortune. It is 
faid that having been a long time without feeing him. 
he happened to meet him one day vifiting, without re¬ 
collecting him again, and mentioned to the company 
rhat he thought that young man had a good deal of 
wit and underflanding. When they told him it was 
his own fon, he anfwered in the molt tranquil manner, 

Ha ! truly I am glad on’c.” An indifference, or 
rather an abl'ence of mind, influenced his whole con- 
duel, and rendered him often infenfible to the incle¬ 
mency of the weather. Madame de Bouillon going 
one morning to Verfailles, faw him, abflraCted in 
thought, fitting in an arbour ; returning at night Ihe 
found him in the fame place, and in the fame attitude, 
although it was very cold and had rained almofl; the 
whole day. He carried this flmplicity fo far, that he 
was fcarce fenfible of the bad effects fome of his wri¬ 
tings might occafion, particularly his tales. In a great 
ficknefs, his confefl'or exortinghim to prayer and alms- 
deeds : “ As for alms-deeds (replied Fontaine), I am 
not able, having nothing to give ; but they are about 
publilhing a new addition of my Tales,and the bookfeiler 
owes me a hundred copies; you lhall have them to 
fell, and diftribute their amount amongft the poor.” 
Another time P. Poguet exhorting him to repent of 
his faults, ‘‘ If he has committed any (cried the nurfe), 
I am fure it is more from ignorance than malice, for 
he has as much fimplicity as an infant.” One time 
having compofed a tale, wherein he made a profane 
application of thefe words of the Gofpel, “ Lord, five 
talents thou didft deliver to me,” he dedicated, it by 
a molt ingenious prologue, to the celebrated Arnauld 
telling him, it-was to lhow to pofterity the great efleem 
he had for the learned doCtor. He was not fenfible of 
the indecency of the dedication, and the profane ap- 
plication of the text, till Boileau and Racine repre¬ 
sented it to him. He addrefled, another, by a dedica¬ 
tion in the fame manner to the archbilhop of Paris. 
His Fables are an immortal work, exceeding every 
thing in that kind, both ancient and modern, in the 
opinion of the learned. People of tafle, the oftener 
they read them, will find continually new beauties and 
charms, not to be met with elfewhere. The defeen- 
dants of this great poet are extemped in France from 
all taxes and impolitions, a privilege which the inten- 
dants of Soiffons to this day think it an honour to con¬ 
firm to them. 

FONTAINBLEAU, a town inthelfle of France, 
and in the Gatinois, remarkable for its fine palace, 
which has been the place where the kings of France 
ufed to lodge when they wenf>a-hunting. It was firft 
embellifhed by Francis I. and all the fucceffive kings 
have added fomething thereto ; infomuch that it may 
now be called the fineft pleafure-lioufe in the world. It 
Rands in the midft of a foreft, confiding of 26,424 ar- 
pents of land, each containing 100 fquare perches, and 
each perch 18 feet. E» Long. 2. 33. N. Lat. 40, 22. 


FONTAINES (Peter Francis), a French critic, Fontaine* 
was born of a good family at Rouen in 168 j. At 15, II 
he entered in to the foeiety of the Jefuits ; and at 30, F° !; tarabia 
quitted it, for the fake of returning to the world. He * ' 

was a prieft and had a cure in Normandy ; but left it, 
and was, as a man of wit and letters, fome time vs ith 
the cardinal d’Auvergne. Having excited fome at¬ 
tention at Paris by certain critical productions, the 
AbbeBignonin 1724 committed to him the Journal 
des S^avam. He acquitted himfelf well in the depart¬ 
ment, and was peaceably enjoying the applauds of the 
public, when his enemies, whom by critical ftriCtures 
in his Journal he had made fnch, formed an accufatiou 
againft him of a moft abominale crime, and procured 
him to be imprifoned. By the credit of powerful 
friends, be was feta: liberty in 15 days : the magiftrate 
of the police took upon himfelf the trouble of juftifying 
him in aletter to the Abbe Bignon ; and this letter hav¬ 
ing been read amidft hisfellow-labourersin the Journal, 
he was unanimoufly re-cftablilhed in his former credit. 

This happened in 172j. But with whatever repute 
he might acquit himfelf in this Journal, frequent dif- 
gnfts made him frequently abandon it. He laboured 
meanwhile in fome new periodical works, from which 
he derived his greatefl fame. In 1731, he began one 
under the title of Plouvellifle du Pa.rnajfe, ou Reflexions 
fur ies Ouvrages nouveaux ; bat only proceeded to two 
volumes ; the work having been fupprefied by autho¬ 
rity, from the mediant complaints of authors ridiculed 
therein. About three years after, in 1735, be ob¬ 
tained a new privilege for a periodical production, in- 
titled, Obfervations fur les Ecrits Modernes : which, af¬ 
ter contiiming-to 33 volumes, was fupprclfed again 
in 1743. Yet the year following, 1744, he pubiifhed 
another weekly paper called ,Judgmens fur les Outrages 
nouveaux, and proceeded to xi volumes : the two lafl 
being done by other hands. In 1745, he was attacked 
with adiforder in the breaft, which ended in a drop- 
fy that proved fatal in five weeks. “ He was (fays 
M. Freron) born a fentimental perfon; a philofopher 
in conduft as well as in principle ; extempt from ambi¬ 
tion ; and of a noble firm fpirit, which w ould mu fub- 
mit to fue for preferments or titles. In common eon- 
verfation he appeared only a common man ; but when 
fubjeCts of literature, or any thing out of the ordinary 

3 ay, were agitated, he difeovered great force of ima- 
nation and wit.” Belides the periodical works men- 
{roned above, he was the author of many others : his 
biographer gives us no lefs than 17 articles ; many of 
them critical, fome hiftorical, and fome tranflations 
from Englifh writers, chiefly from Pope, Swift, Field¬ 
ing, &c. The Abbe de la Porte, pubiifhed, in 1757, 

L’EJprit de P Abbe des Fontaines, in 4 vols !2mo; pre¬ 
fixed to which is the Life of Fontaines, a catalogue of 
his works, and another catalogue of writings againft 
him. 

FONTANELLA, in anatomy, imports the qua¬ 
drangular aperture found betwixt the os frontis and 
ofia fincipitis, in children juff born ; which is alfo call¬ 
ed fons pulfatilis. 

FONTARABIA, a fea port town of Spain in Bif- 
cay, and in the territory of Guipufcoa, feated on a 
peninfula on the fea fhore, and on the river Bidaffoa. 

It is fmall, but well fortified both by nature and an : 
and has a good harbour, though dry at low water. It 
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Jonteoay is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the decli- 
tt vity of an hill, and fnrrounded an the land fide by the 
Traud” high Pyrenean mountains. It is a very important 
^- Tra “ ' place, being accounted the key of Spain on that fide, 
W. Long. 1.43. N. Lat. 43. 23. 

FONTENAY, (John Baptift Blain dc), a very fa¬ 
mous painter of fruit and flowers, was born at Caen in 
1654. Louis XIV. gave him a penfion, and an apart- 
mant in the galleries of the Louvre ; and lie was 
nominated connfellor of the Academy of Painting. 
His fruit and flowers have all the frclhnefs and beauty 
of nature; the very dewfeems to trickle down their 
ftalks, with all the luftre and tranfparency of the dia¬ 
mond, while the infects upon them feem perfectly alive 
and animated. This ingenious painter died at Paris 
in 1715. 

FONTENELLE, (Bernard de), a celebrated 
French author, was born in 163 7, and died in 1756, when 
he was near too years old. He difeharged the truft 
of perpetual fecretary to the Academy of Sciences 
above4pyears with univerfal applaufe j and hisHiftory 
of the Academy of Sciences throws a great light upon 
their memoirs, which are very obfeure. Theeloges 
which he pronounced on the deceafed members of the 
academy, have this pecuMbr merit, that they excite a 
refpedt for the fciences as well as for the author. In 
his poetical performances, and the Dialogues of the 
Dead, the fpirit of Voiture was difcernible, though 
more extended and more philofophical. His Plurality 
of Worlds, is a work Angular in its kind ; the defign 
of which was to prefent that part of philofophy to 
view in a gay and pleafmg drefs. In his moft advan¬ 
ced years, hepubliflied comedies, which, though they 
Ihowed the elegance of Fontenelle, were little fitted for 
the ftage ; and An Apology for Des Cartes’s Vortices. 
M. de Voltaire, who declares him to have been the 
moft univerfal genius the age of Louis XIV. produced, 
fays, “ We muft excufe his comedies, on account of 
his great age; and his Cartefian opinions, as they 
were thofe of his youth, when they were univerfally 
received all over Europe.” 

FONTENOY, a town or village of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, and on the 
borders of Flanders; remarkable for a battle fought 
there between the allies and the French on lire fir ft of 
May 1745. The French were commanded by Maref- 
ehal Saxe, and the allies by the Duke of Cumber- 
fand. The latter behaved with great bravery; but 
through the fuperiority of the numbers of the French 
army, and likewife the fuperior general/hip of their 
commander, the allieswere defeated with great /laugh¬ 
ter. The Britilh troops behaved with aftonilhing in¬ 
trepidity, as their enemies themfelves owned. It is 
even faid, that the battle was loft through the cowar¬ 
dice of the Dticcb, who failed in their attack on the 
village of Fontenoy, on which the event of the day 
depended. E. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 50. 25. 

Fontenoy, a village of France,in the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, remarkable for a bloody battle fought there in 
S41, between the Germaus and the French, in which 
were killed above 100,000 men; and the Germans 
Were defeated. E. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47 28. 

FONTEVRAUD,orFttoNTEVAux (Ordevof),in 
ecclefiaftical hiftory, a religious order inftituted by Ro¬ 
bert d’Arbriflel, about the latter end of the nth cen¬ 


tury, and taken under the proteflion of the holy fee Fonticulu* 
by pope Pafcal II. in 1106, confirmed by a bull in I 
1113, and inverted by his fuccelfors with very extra- . Fo “ * , 
ordinary privileges. The chief this order is a female, 
who is appointed to infpeCt both the monks and nuns. 

The order is divided into four provinces, which are 
thofe of France, Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne* 
in each of which they have feveral priories. 

FONTICULUS, or Fontanella, in furgery, an 
ifluc, feton, or finall ulcer, made in various parts of 
the body, in order to eliminate the latent corruption 
out of it. 

FONTINALIA, or Fontanalia, in antiquity, a 
religions feaft held among the Romans in honour of the 
deities who prefided over fountains or fprings. Varro 
obferves, that it was the cu/torn to vilit the wells on 
thofe days, and to call crowns into fountains. Scali- 
ger, in his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be 
a feaft of fountains in general, as Feftus inftnuates, 
but of the fountain which had a temple at Rome, near 
the Porta Capena, called alfo Porta Fontinalis : he adds, 
that it is of this fountain Cicero fpeaks in his fecond 
book De legib. The fontinalia were held on the 13th 
of October. 

FONTINALIS; wai er-moss, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus of the natural order of inufei, belonging to the 
cryptogamia clafs of plains. The anthera is hooded ; 
the calyptra, or covering of the anthera, fertile, inclo- 
fed in a perichastium or erepalerucnt of leaflets different 
from thofe of the reft of the plant. There are four 
fpecies, all of them natives of Britain. They grow 
on the brinks of rivulets, and on the trunks of trees. 

The moft remarkable is the antipyretics, with purple 
Italics. The Scandinavians line the infides of their 
chimneys with this mofs, to defend them againft the 
fire; for contrary to the nature of all other mofs* 
this is fcarcely capable of burning. 

FOOD, in the moft extenfive fignification of the 
word, implies whatever aliments are taken into the 
body, whether folid or fluid ; but, in common language, 
it is generally ufed to fignify only the folid part of 
onr aliment. 

We are told, that in the firft ages men lived upon 
acorns, berries, and fuch fruits as the earth fpontane- 
oufly produces ; then they proceeded to eat the fle/h 
of wild animals taken in hunting : But their numbers- 
decreafing, and mankind multiplying, neceffity taught 
them the art of cultivating the ground, to fow corn, 

&c. By and by they began to affign to each other, by 
general content, portions ofland to produce them their 
fupply of vegetables; after this, reafon fuggefted the 
expedient of domefticating certain animals, both to af- 
fift them in their labours and fupply them with food. 

Hogs were the firft animals of the domeftic kind that 
appeared upon their tables ; they held it to be ungrate¬ 
ful to devour their beafts that affifted them in their la¬ 
bours.—When they began to make a free ufe of do¬ 
meftic animals, they roafted rhem only ; boiling was a 
refinement in cookery which for ages they were ftran- 
gers to; and filh living in an element men were unufed 
to, were not eaten till they grew fomewhat civilized. 

Menelaus complains, in the Odyfley, that they had 
been conftrained to feed upon them. 

The moft remarkable diftinCtion of foods, in a me¬ 
dical view, is into thofe which arc already affi inflated 

into 
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Food, into the animal nature, and fuch as are not. Of the 
firB kind are animal fubBances in general; which if 
not entirely iimilar, are nearly fo, to our nature. The 
fecond comprehends vegetables, which are much more 
difficultly alfimilated. But as the nourilhment of all 
animals, even thofe which live on other animals, can 
be traced originally to the vegetable kingdom, it is 
plain, that the principle of ali nourilhment is in vege¬ 
tables. 

Sullen on the Though there is perhaps no vegetable which does 

Mat. Med. not afford nourilhment to fome fpecies of animals or 

ill edit. other; yet, with regard to mankind, a very confi- 
derable diilindtion is to be made. Thofe vegetables 
which are of a mild, bland, agreeable tafle, are proper 
nourilhment; while thofe of an acrid, bitter, and naufe- 
0.1s nature, are improper. We ufe, indeed, feveral acrid 
fubitances as food ; but the mild, the bland, and agree¬ 
able, are in the largell proportion in almolt every ve¬ 
getable. Such as are very acrid, and at the fame time 
of an aromatic nature, are not ufed as food, but as 
fpices or condiments, which anfwer the purpofes of 
medicine rather than any thing elfe. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, acrid and bitter vegetables feem to be admitted 
as food. Thus celeri and endive are ufed in common 
food, though both are fubllances of conliderable acri¬ 
mony ; but ic mult be obferved, that, when we ufe 
them, they are previoufly blanched, which almolt to¬ 
tally deltroys their acrimony. Or if we employ other 
acrid fubitances, we generally, in a great meafure, de¬ 
prive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different 
countries the fame plants grow with different degrees 
of acrimony. Thus, garlic here feldom enters our 
food ; but in the fouthern countries, where the plants 
grow more mild, they are frequently ufed for thatpur- 
pofe. The plant which furnilhes calfada, being very- 
acrimonious, and even poifonous, in its recent Hate, 
affords an inftance of the neceflity of preparing acrid 
fubitances e ven in the hot countries: and there are 
other plants, fuch as arum-root. Which are fo exceed¬ 
ingly acrimonious in their natural Bate, that they can¬ 
not be fwallowed with fafety ; yet, when deprived of 
that acrimony, will afford good nourilhment. 

The moft remarkable properties of different vege¬ 
table fubitances as food, are taken notice of under their 
different names ; here we lhall only compare vegetable 
foods in general with thofe of the animal kind. 

I. In the Stomach , they differ remarkably, in that 
the vegetables alwayshavea tendency to acidity, while 
animal food of all kinds tend rather to alkalefcency and 
putrefaction. Some animal foods, indeed, turn mani- 
feBly acid before they putrify ; and it has been affert- 
ed, that fome degree of acefcency takes place in every 
kind of animal food before digeBieij. This acefcency 
of animal food, however, never comes to any morbid 
degree, but the difeafe is always on the fide of putref- 
cency. The acefcency of vegetables is more frequent, 
and ought to be more attended to, than the alkalef¬ 
cency of animal food; which laB, even in weak flo- 
machs, is feldom felt ; while acefcency greatly affedts 
both the Bomachand fyBem. 

With regard to their difference of folution : —Hea- 
vinefs, as it is called, is feldom felt from vegetables, 
except from tough farinaceous pafle, or the moB vifeid 
fubBances; while the heavinefs of animal food is more 
frequently noticed, eipecially when in any great quan¬ 


tity. Difficulty of folution does not depend fo much Food. ' 
on firmnefs of texture (as a man, from lilh of all kinds, —v—' 
is more oppreffed than from firmer fubBances) as ofi 
vifeidity ; and hence ic is more frequent in animal food, 
efpecially in the younger animals. 

With regard to mixture ; —There is no inBance of 
difficult mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable oils; 
while animal foods, from both vilcidity and oilinefs, 
efpecially the fatter meats, are refraCtory in this re- 
fpedl. Perhaps the difference of animal and vegetable 
foods might be referred to this head of mixture. For 
vegetable food continues long in the fiomach, giving 
little Bimulus: Now the fyBem is affedled in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of this Bimulus, which is incompa¬ 
rably greater from the animal vifeid oily food, than 
from the vegetable, firmer, and more aqueous. How¬ 
ever, there are certain applications to the Bomacb, 
which have a tendency to bring on the cold fit of fe¬ 
ver, independent of Bimulus, merely by their refrige¬ 
ration: and this oftener arifes from vegetables ; as we 
fee, in thofe hot countries where intermittents prevail, 
they are oftener induced from a furfeit of vegetable 
than of animal food. A proof of this is, that when 
one is recovering of an intermittent, there is nothing 
more apt to caufe a relapfe than cold food, efpecially if 
taken on thofe days when the fit ihould return, and 
particularly acefcent, fermentable vegetables, as fa- 
lad, melons, cucumbers, &c. acidu dulces, See. which 
according to Dr Cullen, are the moB frequent caufcs 
of epidemics; therefore, when an intermittent is to be 
avoided, we Bum vegetable diet, and give animal foods, 
although their Bimulus be greater. 

II. In the hiteftines. When the putrefcency of animal 
food has gone too far, it produces an aCtive Bimulus, 
caufing diarrhoea, dyfentery, &c. But thefe effects arc 
but rare: whereas from vegetable food and its acid, 
which, united with the bile, proves a pretty Brong 
Bimulus, they more frequently occur; but, luckily, 
are of lefs confequence, if the refrigeration is not 
very great. In the autumnal feafon, when there is a 
tendency to dyfentery, if it is obferved that eating of 
fruits brings it on, it is rather to be aferibed to their 
cooling than Bimulating the inteflines. 

As to fieol —Wherever neither putrefadlion nor aci¬ 
dity has gone a great length, animal food keeps the 
belly more regular. Vegetable food gives a greater 
proportion of feculent matter, and, when cxficcated by 
the Bomach and inteBines, is more apt to Bagnate, and 
produce fiow-belly, and coBivenefs, than animal Bimu¬ 
lating food; which, before it comes to the great guts, 
where ftoppage is made, has attained a putrefactive 
tendency, and gives a proper Bimulus: and thus thofe 
who are coBive from the ufe of vegetables, when they 
have recourfe to animal food are in this refpedl better. 

III. In the blood-vcff'els. They both give a blood of 
the fame kind, but of different quality. Animal food 
gives it in greater quantity, being in great part, as the 
expreffion is, convertible in fuccum et fanguineum, and 
of eafy digeflion ; whereas vegetable is more watery, 
and contains a portion of unconquerable faline matter, 

W’hich caufes it to be thrown out of the body by fome 
excretion. Animal food affords a more denfe Bimula¬ 
ting elaflic blood than vegetable ; Brctching and cau- 
fing a greater reliBance in the folids, and again exci¬ 
ting their Bronger aCtion. It has been fuppofed, tha* 
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acei’ccncy of vegetable food is carried into the blood- 
veffels, and there exerts its effects ; bin the tendency 
of animal fluids is fo ftrong to alkalefcency, that the 
exiflence of acid acrimony in the blood feerns very 
improbable. Animal food alone will foon produce an 
alkalefcent acrimony ; and if a perfon who lives en¬ 
tirely on vegetables were to take no food fora few days, 
his acrimony would be alkalefcent. 

IV. We are next to take notice of the quantity of 
nutriment thefc different foods afford. Nutriment is 
of two kinds: the fir ft repairs the wafte of the folid fi¬ 
bres : the other fupplies certain fluids, the chief of which 
is oil. Now, as animal food is eafier converted, and 
alfo longer retained in the fyftem, and as it contains a 
greater proportion of oil, it will afford both kinds of 
nutriment more copioufly than vegetables. 

V. Laftly, As to the different degrees of perfpirability 
of thefe foods. This is not yet properly determined. 
Sandtorius conftantly fpeaks of mutton as the moftper- 
fpirable of all food, and of vegetables as checking per- 
fpiration. ThL is a confequence of the different Iti- 
mulus thofe foods give to the ftomach, fo that perfons 
who live on vegetables have not their perforation fo 
fuddeuly excited. In time of digeftion, perfpiration is 
flopped from whatever food, much more fo from cool¬ 
ing vegetables. Another reafon why vegetables are 
lefs pcrfpirable is, becaufe their aqueo-faliue juices de¬ 
termine them to go off by urine, while the more per- 
fedtly mixed animal food is more equally diffufed over 
the fyftem, and fo goes off by perfpiration. Hence 
Sandtorius’s accounts may be underftood ; for vegeta¬ 
ble. aliment is not longer retained in the body, but molt- 
ly takes the courfe of the kidneys. Both are equally 
perfpirable in this refpecl, viz. that a perfon living on 
either, returns once a-day to his ufual weight; and if 
we conlider the little nourifhment of vegetables, and 
the great tendency of animal food to corpulency,, we 
muft allow that vegetable is more quickly ptrfpired 
than animal food. 

As to the queftion, Whether man was originally de- 
figned for animal or vegetable food, fee the article Car¬ 
nivorous. 

With regard to theeffeas of thefe foods on men, it 
mnft be oblerved,. that there are no perfons who live 
entirely on vegetables. The Pythagoreans themfelves 
eat milk ; and thofe who do fo moftly, as thefe Py¬ 
thagoreans, are weakly, fickly, and meagre, labour¬ 
ing under a conftant diarrhoea and feveral other dif- 
eafes. None of the hardy, robuft, live on thefe ; but 
chiefly fuch as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their 
mental faculties, as (in the Eaft-Indies) fadtors and 
brokers ; and this method of life is now confined to 
the hot climates, where vegetable diet,.without incon- 
vecieucc, may be carried to great excefs. Though it 
be granted, therefore, that man is intended to live on 
thefe different foods promifeuoufly, yet the vegetable 
fliould be in very great proportion. Thus the Lap¬ 
landers are faid to live entirely on animal food: but 
this is contradicted by the beft accounts ; for Linnaeus 
lays, that befides milk, which they take four, to ob¬ 
viate the bad effects of animal food, they ufe alfo calla,. 
menyanthes, and many other plants, copioufly. So 
there is no inftance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed 
fome who live particularly on one or other in the great- 
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eft proportion. In the cold countries, e. g. the inha¬ 
bitants live chiefly on animal food, on account of the 
rigour of the feafon, their fmaller perfpiration, and 
little tendency to putrefaction. 

Of more importance, however, is the following than 
the former queftion, viz. In what proportion animal and 
vegetable food ought to be mixed ? 

1. Animal tood certainly gives, molt ftrength to 
the fyftem. It is a known aphorifm of SanCtorius, 
that pondus addit robur ; which may be explained from 
the impletion of the blood-vefl'els, and giving a proper 
degree of tenfion for the performance of itrong ofcil- 
lapons. Now, animal food not only goes a greater 
way in fupplying fluid, but alfo gives the fluid more 
denfe and elaftic. The art of giving the utmoft ftrength 
to the fyftem is beft underftood by thofe who breed 
fighting cocks. • Thefe people raife the cocks to a cer¬ 
tain weight, which muft bear a certain proportion to 
the other parts of the fyftem, and which at the fame 
time is fo nicely proportioned, as that, on lofing a few 
ounces of it, their ftrength is very conliderably im¬ 
paired. Dr Robini'on of Dublin has obferved, that 
the force and weight of the fyftem ought to be deter¬ 
mined by the largenefs of the heart, and its proportion 
to the fyftem : for a large heart will give large blood- 
vefl'els, while at the fame time the vifeeraare lefs, par¬ 
ticularly die liver ; which lalt being increafed in iize, 
a greater quantity of fluid is determined into the cel¬ 
lular texture, and lefs into the fanguineous fyftem.— 
Hence we fee how animal food gives ftrength, by fill¬ 
ing the fanguiferous veffels- What pains we now be¬ 
llow on cocks, the ancients did on the Athletae, by 
proper nourifhment bringing them to a great degree of 
ftrength and agility. It is (aid, thfit men were at firft 
fed on figs, a proof of which we have from their nu¬ 
tritious quality : however, in this refpeCt they were 
foon found to fail far fliort of animal food ; and thus 
we fee, that men, in fome meafure, will work in pro¬ 
portion to the quality of their food. The Englilh la¬ 
bour more than the Scots; and wherever men are ex- 
pofed to hard labour, their food fhould be animal.. Ani¬ 
mal food, although it gives ftrength, yet loads the 
body ; and Hippocrates long ago obferved, that the 
athletic habit, by a fmall increafe, was expofed to the 
greateft hazards. Hence it is only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely, improper for mental exercifes;, 
for whoever would keep his mind acute and penetrat¬ 
ing,, will exceed rather on the fide of vegetable food.. 
Even the body is oppreffed with animal food a full, 
meal always produces dulnefs,, lazinefs, and yawning ; 
and hence the feeding of gamefters, whofe mind muft 
be ready to take advantage, is always performed by 
avoiding a large quantity of animal food. Farther,, 
with regard to the ftrength of the body., animal food: 
in the firft ftage of life is hardly neceffary to give 
ftrength ; in manhood, when we are expofed to active- 
feenes, it is more allowable ; and even in the decline 
of life> fome proportion of it is neceffary to keep the 
body in vigour. There are fome difeafes which come 
on in the decay of life, at lead are aggravated by it 
among thefe the rood remarkable is the gout. This,, 
when it is in the fyftem, and does not appear with in¬ 
flammation in the extremities, has pernicious effedts; 
there, attacking the lungs, ftomach, head, &c. Now 
to determine this to the extremities, a large proportion 
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Food-. of animal food is necefliry, efpecially aS the perfon is 
commonly incapable of much exercife. 

Animal food, although it gives flireiigth, is yet of 
many hazards to the fyltem, as it produces plethora and 
all its confequences. As a ftimnlus to the ftomach and 
to the whole fyltem, it excites fever, urges the circu* 
lation, and promotes the perfpiratiou. The iyftem, 
however, by the repetition of thele ftimuli, is foon worn 
out; and a man who has early ufed the athletic diet, 
is either early carried off by inflammatory difeafes, or, 
if he takes exercife fufficient to render that diet faluta- 
ry, fuch an accumulation is made of putrefcent fluids, as 
in his after-life lays a foundation for the molt invete¬ 
rate chronic diflempers. Therefore it is to be queftion- 
ed, whether we Ihould defire this high degree of bodi¬ 
ly flrength, with all the inconveniences and dangers 
attending it. Thofe who are chiefly employed in mental 
refearches, and not expofed to too much bodily labour, 
fhould always avoid an excefs of animal food. There 
is a difeafe which feems to require animal food, viz. 
the hyfteric or hypochondriac ; and which appears to 
be very much a-kin to the gout, affedting the alimen¬ 
tary canal. All people affedled with this difeafe are 
much difpofcd to acefcency ; which fometimes goes fo 
far, that no other vegetable but bread can be taken in. 
Without occafioning the worft confequences. Here then 
we are obliged to prcfcribe an animal diet, even to thofe 
of very Weak organs ; for it generally obviates the fym- 
torns. However, feveral instances of fcurvy in excefs 
have been produced by along-continued ufeof this diet, 
which it is always unlucky to be obliged to prefcribe, 
and when it is abfolutely neceflary to prefcribe, it 
Ihould be joined with aa much of the vegetable as pof- 
fible, and when a cure is performed we Ihould gradu¬ 
ally recur to that again. 

2 . Next, let us confiderthe vegetable diet. The chief 
inconveniency of this is difficulty of affimilation ; which 
however, in the vigorous and exercifed, will not be li¬ 
able to occur. In warm climates, the affimilation of 
Vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that there it may be 
more ufed, and when joined to exercife gives a pretty 
tolerable degree of flrength and vigour ; and though 
the general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving 
flrength, yet there are many inftances of its being 
remarkably produced from vegetable. Vegetable diet 
has this advantage, that it whets the appetite, and that 
we can hardly fuffer from a full meal of it. Befides 
the diforders it is liable to produce in the prim* via, 
and its falling (hort to give flrength, there feem to be 
no bad confequences it can produce in the blood-vef- 
fels ; for there is no inftance where its peculiar acri¬ 
mony was ever carried there, and it is certainly lefs 
putrifiible than animal food ; nor, without the utmoft 
indolence, and a ffiarp appetite, does it give plethora, 
or any of its confequences : fo that we cannot here but 
conclude, that a large proportion of vegetable food is 
fafeful for the generality of mankind. 

There is no error more dangerous, or more com¬ 
mon, than the negledt of bread ; for it is the fafeft of 
vegetable aliment, and the belt corredtor of animal 
food ; and, by a large proportion of this alone, its had 
confequences, when ufed in a hypochondriac ftate, have 
been obviated. The French apparently have as much 
animal food on their tables as the Britons; and ye 
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by a greater ufe of bread and the dried acid fruits, irs Food, 
bad effedls are prevented : and therefore bread Ihould v— 
be particularly ufed by thofe who are attached to ani¬ 
mal food. Vegetable food is not only neceflary to fe- 
cure health, but long life : and, as we have faid, in 
infancy and youth we ihould be confined to it muftly ; 
in manhood, and decay of life, ufe animal food ; and, 
near the end, vegetable again. 

There is another queftion much agitated, viz. What 
are the effects of variety in food ? Is it neceflary and al¬ 
lowable, or univerfally hurtful ? Variety of a certain 
kind feems neceflary ; as vegetable and animal foods 
have their mutual advantages, tending to corredt each 
other. Another variety, which is very proper, is that 
of liquid and folid food, which ihould be fo managed as 
to temper each other ; and liquid food, efpecially of the 
vegetable kind, is too ready to pafs offbefore it is pro¬ 
perly affimilated, while folid food makes a long flay. 

But this does not properly belong to the queftion^ 
whether variety of the fame kind is neceflary or pro¬ 
per, as in animal foods, beef, fiih, fowl, &c. It doth 
not appear that there is any inconvenience arifing from 
this mixture or difficulty of affimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken. When any inconvenience 
doesarife, it probably proceeds from this, that one of 
the particular fubftances in the mixture, when taken 
by iifelf, would produce the fame effefh; and, indeed, 
it would appear, that this effedt is not heightened by 
the mixture, but properly obviated by it. There arc 
few exceptions to this, if any, e. g. taking a large pro¬ 
portion of acefcent fubftances with milk. The cold- 
nefs, Sec. acidity, flatulency, 8cc. may appear ; and it 
is poffible that the coagulum, from the acefcency of 
the vegetables, being fomewhat ftronger induced, may 
give occafion to too long retention in the ftomach, and 
to acidity in too great degree. Again, the mixture of 
iiffi and milk often occafions inconveniences. The 
theory of this is difficult, though, from univerfal con- 
fern, it mull certainly be juft. Can we fnppofe that 
filh gives occafion to fuch a coagulum as runnet- ? If 
it does fo, it may produce bad effedls. Befides, fillies 
approach fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little fti¬ 
mulus ; and are accufed of the fame bad effedls as 
thefe, viz. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 

Thus much may be faid for variety. But it alio has 
its difadvantages, provoking to gluttony ; this, and 
the art of cookery, making men take in more than 
they properly can digeft : and hence, perhaps, very 
juftly, phyficians have univerfally almoft preferred fim- 
plicity of diet i for, in fpite of rules, man’s eating will 
only be meafured by his appetite, and fatiety is fooner 
produced by one than by many fubftances. But this 
is fo far from being an argument againft variety, that 
it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a full meal 
of animal food, and its bad effedls, is by prefenting a 
quantity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing 
the bad effedls of animal food, is, to take a large pro¬ 
portion of liquid ; and hence the bad effedls of animal 
food are little felt in Scotland, on account of their drink¬ 
ing much with it, and ufing broths, which are at once 
excellent corredtors of animal food, and preventives of 
gluttony. 

With regard to the differences between amimal 
foods, properly fo called, thefirft regards their folubi- 
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lity, depending on a lax or firm texture of their diffe¬ 
rent kinds. 

I. Solubility ofanimal food feenrs to deferve lefs 
attention than is commonly imagined ; for there are 
many inftances of perfons of a weak ftomach incapable 
of breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of 
dilTolving alight pudding, to whom hung beef, or a 
pie»e of ham, was very grateful and eafily digefted. 
None of the theories given for the folution of animal- 
food in the human ftomach feems to have explained 
that procefs fufficiently. Long ago has been difearded 
the fuppofition of an aCtive corrofive menftruum there ; 
and alfo the doCtrine of trituration, for which, indeed, 
there feems no mechanifm in the human body ; and, 
till lately, phyficians commonly agreed with Boerhaave 
in fuppofing nothing more to be neceflary than a wa¬ 
tery menftruum, moderate heat, and frequent agita¬ 
tion. This will account for folution in fome cafes, but 
not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the body 
with the fame circumftances, and in ten times the time 
in which the food is diffolved in the ftomach we fhall 
not be able to bring about the fame changes. Take 
the coagulated white of an egg, which almoft every 
body can eafily digeft, and yet no artifice ihall be able 
to diflolve it. Hence, then, we are led to feek another 
caufe for folution, viz. fermentation; a notion, indeed, 
formerly embraced, but on the introduction of me¬ 
chanical philofophy, induftrioufly banilhed, with every 
other fuppofition of that procefs taking place at all in 
the animal economy. 

Many of the ancients imagined this fermentation to 
be putrefactive. But this we deny, as an acid is pro¬ 
duced ; though hence the fermentation might be rec¬ 
koned the vinous, which, however, feems always to be 
morbid. Neither, indeed, is the fermentation purely 
acetous, but modified by putrefcence ; for Pringle has 
obferved, that animal-matters raife and even expedc 
the acetous procefs. The fermentation, then, in the 
ftomach is of a mixed nature, between the acetous and 
putrefactive, mutually modifying each other ; though, 
indeed, in the inteftines, fomewhat of the putrefactive 
feems to take place, as may be obferved from the 
flate of the fccesbroke down, and from the little dif- 
pofuion of fuch fubftances to be fo, which are not 
liable to the putrefactive procefs,‘as the firmer parts of 
vegetables, &c. Upon this view folution feems to be 
extremely eafy, and. thofe fubftances to be moft eafily 
broke down which are moft fubjeCt to putrefaction. 
See Anatomy, n® 104. and Gastric Juice. 

But folution alfo depends on other circumftances, 
and hence requires a more particular regard. 

I. There is a difference of foJubility with refpeCt to 
the manducation of animal-food, for which bread is ex¬ 
tremely nccelTary, in order to keep the more flippery 
parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted*. 
From want of proper manducation perfons are fubjeCt 
to eruCtations ; and this more frequently from the 
firm vegetable foods, as apples, almonds, &c, than from 
the animal, though, indeed, even from animal food, 
Very tendinous, or fWallowed in unbroken maiTes, fuch 
fometimes occur. Manducation is fo much connected 
with fotution, that fome, from imperfectly performing 
that, are obliged to belch up their food, remanducate 
it, and fwallow it again before the ftomach can dif- 
folve it, or proper nourishment beextraCted. Another 
Vol. VII. 


proof of our regard to folubility, is our rejefting the 
firmer parts of animal-food, as bull-beef, and generally 
carnivorous animals. 

2. Its effects with regard to folubility feem alfo to 
be the foundation of our choice between fat and lean, 
young and old meats. In the lean although perhaps 
a fingle fibre might be fufficiently tender, yet thefe, 
when collected in fafc'tculi, are very firm and compaCt, 
and of difficult folution ; whereas in thc/«/there is a 
greater number ofvcfTels, a greater quantity of juice, 
more interpofition of cellular fubftance, and confe- 
quently more folubility. Again, in young animals, 
there is probably the fame number of fibres as in the 
older, but thefe more connected s whereas, in the 
older, the growth depending on the reparation of 
thefe, and the increafe of veflels and cellularfubftance, 
the texture is lefs firm and more foluble ; which qua¬ 
lities, with regard to the ftomach, are at that time 
too increafed, by the increafcd alkalefcency of the ani¬ 
mal. To this alfo may be referred our choice of ca- 
ftrated animals, viz. on account of their difpofition to 
fatten after the operation. 

3. It is with a view to the folubility, that we make 
a choice between meats recently killed, and thofe 
which have been kept for fome time. As foon as 
meat is killed, the putrefaClive procefs begins ; which 
commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 
procefs is the moft effectual breaker down of animal 
matters, and a great affiftance to folution. The length 
of time during which meat ought to be kept, is pro¬ 
portioned to the meat’s tendency to undergo the pu¬ 
trid fermentation, and the degree of thofe circtim- 
ftances which favour it: Thus, in the torrid zone, 
where meat cannot be kept above four or five hours, 
it is ufed much more recent than in the northern 
climates. 

4. Boiled or roafted meats create a difference of fo¬ 
lution. By boiling we extraCt the juices inrerpofed 
between the fibres, approximate them more to each 
other, and render them of more difficult folubility ; 
which is increafed too by the extraction of the juices, 
which are much more alkalefcent than the fibres: but 
when we want to avoid the ftimnlus of alkalefcent 
food, and the quick folution, as in fome cafes of dif- 
eafe, the roafted is not to be chofen. Of roafted meat 
it may be afked, which are more proper, thofe which 
are moft or leaf! roafted ? That which is leaft done is 
certainly the moft foluble : even raw meats are more 
foluble than dreffed, as Dr Cullen was informed by a 
perfon who from necelfity was obliged, for fome time, 
to eat fuch. But at the fame time that meats little 
done are very foluble, they are very alkalefcent ; fo 
that, wherever we want to avoid alkalefcency in the 
primes vies, the moft roafted meats fhonld be chofen. 
Thofe who throw away the broths of boiled meat do 
very improperly; for, befides their fupplying a fluid 
from their greater alkalefcency they increafe the falli¬ 
bility of the meat. Here we Ihall obferve, that pure 
blood has been thought infoluble. Undoubtedly it is 
very nutritions; and though out of the bbdy, like the 
white of eggs, it feems very infoluble, yet, like that 
too, in the body it is commonly eafily digefted. Mo¬ 
les very properly forbade it the Ifraelites, as in warm 
countries it is highly alkalefcent; and even in Britain 
when -it was ufed in great quantity, the feurvy was 
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more freqaent: but to a moderate ufe of it, in thefe 
climates, no fuch obje&ion takes place. 

5. Solubility is varied from another fource, viz. vif- 
cidity of the juice of aliment. Young animals, then, 
appear more foluble than old, not only on account of 
the companion and firmnefs of texture in the latter, 
but alfo their greater vifcidity of juice. And nothing 
is more common, than to be longer oppreffed from a 
full meal of veal, than from the fame quantity of beef, 
&c. Upon account, too, of their greater vifcidity of 
juice, are the tendons and ligamentous parts of ani¬ 
mals longer retained than the purely mufcular, as well 
as on account of their firmnefs of texture. Even filhes, 
whofe mufcular parts are exceedingly tender, are, on 
account of their gluey vifcofity, longer of folution in 
the ftomach. And eggs, too, which are exceedingly 
nourifhing, have the fame efFedt, and cannot be taken 
in great quantity : For the ftomach is peculiarly fen- 
fible to gelatinous fubftances ; and by this means has 
nature perhaps taught us, as it were by a fort of in- 
ftindt, to limit ourfelves in the quantity of fuch nutri¬ 
tive fubftances. 

6. With regard to folution, we muft take in the oils 
of animal-food ; which, when tolerably pure, are the 
leaft putrefcent part of it, and, by diminilhing the co¬ 
ll efion of the fibres, render them more foluble. On 
this laft account is the lean of fat meat more eafily dif- 
folved than other lean. But when the meat is expo- 
fed to much heat, this oil is feparated, leaving the fo- 
lid parts lefs eafily foluble, and becoming itfelf empy- 
reumatic, rancefcent, and of difficult mixture in the 
ftomach. Fried meats, from the reafons now given, and 
baked meats, for the fame, as well as for the tenacity 
of the pafte, are preparations which diminiffi the folu- 
bility of food. From what has been laid, the pre¬ 
paration of food by fattening it, and keeping it for 
fome time after killed, although it may adminifter to 
gluttony, will yet, it muft be confeffed, increafe the 
folution of the food. 

II. The fecond difference ofanimal-food is with re¬ 
gard to Alkalescency. 

Of this we have taken a little notice already under 
the head of Solubility. 

1. From their too great alkalefcency we commonly 
avoid the carnivorous animals, and the fera-, and 
chopfe rather the granivorous. Some birds, indeed, 
which live on infedts, are admitted into our food ; 
but no man, without naufea , can live upon thefe alone 
for any length of time. Filhes, too, are an exception 
to this rule, living almoft univerfally on each other. 
Butin thefe the alkalefcency does not proceed fo far; 
whether from the vifcidity of their juice, their want of 
heat, or lome peculiarity in their economy, is not eafy 
to determine. 

2. Alkalefcency is determined by difference of age. 
The older animals are always more alkalefcent than the 
young, from their continual progrefs to putrefaction. 
Homberg always found, in his endeavours to extra# 
an acid from human blood, that more was obtained 
from the young than from the old animals. 

3.. A third circumftance which varies the alkalefcen¬ 
cy of the food, is the wildnefs or tamenefs of the ani¬ 
mal ; and this again feems to depend on its exercife. 
Dr Cullen knew a gentlemen who was fond of cats for 
food : but he always ufed to feed them on vegetable 


food, and kept them from exercife ; and in the fame Food. 

manner did the Romans rear up their rats, when in- -- v ' - “ 

tended for food. In the fame way the fleffi of the 
partridge and the hen feems to be much the fame; 
only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 
alkalefcent than the other. Again, tame animals are 
commonly ufed without their blood; whereas the wild 
are commonly killed in their blood, and upon that ac¬ 
count, as well as their greater exercife, are more alka¬ 
lefcent. 

4. The alkalefcency of food may be determined from 
the quantity of volatile fait it affords. The older the 
meat is, it is found to give the greater proportion of 
volatile fait. 

5. The alkalefcency of aliment may alfo, in fome 
meafure, be determined from its colour, the younger 
animals being whiter and lefs alkalefcent. We alfo 
take a mark from the colour of the gravy poured our, 
according to the rednels of the juices judging of the 
animal’s alkalefcency. 

6. The reliffi of food is found to depend much on its 
alkalefcency, as does alfo the ftimulus it gives and the 
fever it produces in the fyftem. Thefe effe&s are alfo 
complicated with the vifcidity of the food, by which 
means it is longer detained in the ftomach, and the want 
of alkalefcency fupplied. 

Having mentioned animal food as differing in folu- 
bility and alkalefcency, which often go together in the 
fame fubjedl, we come to the third difference, viz. 

III. Quantity of Nutriment. Which is either ab- 
folute or relative : abfolute with refpedl to the quanti¬ 
ty it really contains, fufficient powers being given to 
extra# it relative, with refpe# to the affimilatory 
powers of thofe who ufe it. The abfolute nutriment 
is of fome confequence; but the relative, in the robuft 
and healthy, and except in cafes of extraordinary 
weaknefs, may, without much inconvenience, be dis¬ 
regarded. In another cafe is the quantity of nourilh- 
ment relative, viz. with regard to its perfpirability ; 
for if the food is foon carried off by the excretions, it 
is the fame thing as if it contained a lefs proportion of 
nonriffiment. For, giving more fluid, that which is 
longer retained affords moll; and, for the repair of the 
folids, that retention alfo is of advantage. Now, gela¬ 
tinous fubftances are-long retained ; and befides, are 
themfelves animal fubftances diffolved : fo that, both 
abfolutely and relatively, fuch fubftances are nutri¬ 
tious. Of this kind are eggs, fhell-fifh, &c. In a- 
dults, though it is difputed whether their folids need 
any repair, yet, at any rate, at this period, fluid is 
more required; for this purpofe the alkalefcent foods 
are moft proper, being moft eafily diffolved. They are, 
at the fame time, the moft perfpirable ; on one hand 
that alkalefcency leading to difeafe, while on the other 
their perfpirability obviates it. Adults, therefore, as 
writers juftly obferve, are better nouriffied on the al¬ 
kalefcent ; the young and growing, on gelatinous 
foods. All this leads to a comparifon of young and 
old meats ; the firft being more gelatinous, and the laft 
more alkalefcent. This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly afeertained. Mr Geoffrey is the on¬ 
ly perfon who has been taken up with the analyfis of 
foods. See Memoirs de /’ Academie, l’an. 1731 &c 1732. 

His attempt was certainly laudable, and in fome rc- 
fpe#s ufefully performed j but, in general, his experi¬ 
ments 
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Food, ments were not fufficiently repeated, nor are indeed 
—' fufficiently accurate. He has not been on his guard 
againft the various circumftances which affedt meats; the 
cow kinds liking a inoift fucculent herbage, which is not 
lobe got in warm climates; while the ffieep are fond of 
a dry food, and thrive beft there. Again, fome of his 
experiments feem Gontradi&ory. He fays, that veal 
gives more folution than beef, while lamb gives lefs 
than mutton; which is much to be doubted. If both 
he and Sandtorius had examined Engliffi beef, the re- 
fult probably would have been very different as to its 
perfpirability, &c. Befides, Mr Geoffroy has only 
analyfed beef and veal when raw; has made no proper 
circumftantial companions between quadrupeds and 
birds ; and has examined thefe laft along with their 
bones, and not their mufcles, &c. by themfelves, as 
he ought to have done, &c. If a fet of experiments 
pf this kind were properly and accurately performed, 
they might be of great ufe; but at prefent, for the 
purpofe of determining our prefent fubjedt we muff 
have recourfe to our alkalefcency, folubility. See. 

IV. The fourth difference of animal foods is, The 
Nature of the Fluids they afford. The. whole of this 
will be underftood from what has been faid on alkalef¬ 
cency ; the fluid produced being more or lefs denfe 
and ftimulating, in proportion as that prevails. 

V. The fifth difference of animal-foods is with re- 
fpedt to their 

Per.spir.abii.ity. The film of what can be faid on 
this matter is this, that fuch foods as promote an ac¬ 
cumulation of fluid in our veffels, and difpofe to ple¬ 
thora, are the lead perfpirable, and commonly give 
moll ftrength ; that the more alkalefcent foods are the 
moft perfpirable, though the vifeid and lefs alkalefcent 
may attain the fame property by long retention in the 
fyftcm. The authors on perfpirability have determi¬ 
ned the perfpiration of foods as imperfectly as Mr Geof¬ 
froy has done the folubility, and in a few cafes only. 
We muff not lay hold on what Sandtorious has faid on 
the perfpirability of mutton, becaufe he has not exa¬ 
mined in the very fame way other meats in their perfect 
ftate ; far lefs on what Keil fays of oyfters, as he him- 
felf was a valetudinarian, and confequently an unfit fub- 
jeCt for fuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar 
temperament. 

As to the effects of Food on the Mind, we have 
already hinted at them above. It is plain, that deli¬ 
cacy of feeling, livelinefs of imagination, quicknefs of 
apprehenfion, and acutenefs of judgment, more fre¬ 
quently accompany a weak ftate of the body. True it 
is indeed, that the fame ftate is liable to timidity, 
fluctuation, and doubt; while the ftrong have that 
ffeadinefs of judgment, andfirmnefs of purpofe, which 
are proper for the higher and more aCtive feenes of 
life. The moft valuable ftate of the mind, however, 
appears to refide in lomewhat lefs firmnefs and vigour 
of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over diftending 
the veffels or loading the fyftem, never interrupts the 
ftronger motions of the mind ; while the heat, fulnefs 
and weight, of animal food, are an enemy to its vigo¬ 
rous efforts. Temperance, then, does not fo much con- 
fift in the quantity, for that always will be regulared 
by our apetite, as in the quality, viz. a large propor¬ 
tion of vegetable alimenti. 

' A confiderable change has now taken place in the 


articles made ufe of as food by the ancients, by fubfti- rood 

tuting, inftead of what were then ufed, particularly of II 
the vegetable kind, a number of more bland, agreeable, . I 
and nutritive juices. The acorns and nuts of the pri¬ 
mitive times have given way to a variety of fweeter fa¬ 
rinaceous feeds and roots. To the malvaceous tribe of 
plants fo much ufed by the Greeks and Romans, hath 
fucceeded the more grateful fpinach ; and to the blite, 
the garden orach. The rough borage is fupplantcd by 
the acefcent forrel; and afparagus has banilhed a num¬ 
ber of roots recorded by the Roman writers under the 
name of bulbs-, but Linnaeus is of opinion, that the 
parfnip has undefervedly ufurped theplace of the fkirret. 

The bean of the ancients, improperly fo called, being 
the roots as well as other parts of the nymph tea nelumbo 
or Indian water-lily, is fuperfeded by the kidney-bean. 

The garden rocket, eaten with and as an antidote a- 
gainft the chilling qualities of the lettuce, is banilhed 
by the more agreeable crefs and tarragon ; the apium 
by the meliorated celery; the pompion, and others of 
the cucurbitaceous tribe, by the melon ; and the fu- 
mach berries, by the fragrant nutmeg. The filphium, 
or fucctis Cyrenaicus, which the Romans purchafed 
from Perfia and India, at a great price, and is thought 
by fome to have been the afafetida of the prefent time, 
is no longer ufed in preference to the alliaceous tribe. 

To turn from the vegetable to fome of the animal 
fubftitutes, we may mention the carp among fifties as 
having excluded a great number held in high eftima- 
tion among the Romans. The change oil for but¬ 
ter ; or honey forfugar ; of mulfa, or liquors made of 
wine, water, and honey, for the wines of modern 
times, and that of the ancient zythus for the prefent 
improved tnalt liquors ; not to mention alfo the calhda.' 
of the Roman taverns; analagous to our tea and coffee. 

Food of plants. See Agriculture, n° 1 —6. and 
Plants ; alfo the article Composts. 

FOOL, according to Mr Locke, is a perfon who 
makes falfe conclusions from right principles; whereas 
a madman, on the contrary, draws right conclufions 
from wrong principles. See Folly. 

FooL-fianes, in botany. See Orchis. 

FOOSHT, an ifland in the Red Sea ; firuated ac¬ 
cording to the obfervations of Mr Bruce, in N. Lat. 
ij° 59 ' 43 11 • It is deferibed by him as above four miles 
in length from north to fouth, though only nine in 
circumference. It is low and fandy in the fouthern 
part, but the north rifes in a black hill of inconfider- 
able height. It is covered with a kind of bent-grafs* 
which never arrives at any great length by reafon of 
want of rain and the conftant browzing of the goats.' 

There are great appearances of the black hill having 
once been a volcano; and near the north cape the 
ground founds hollow like the Solfaterra in Italy. 

There are a vaft number of beautiful fiftr met with up¬ 
on the coafts, but few fit for eating ; and our traveller 
obferved, that the moft beautiful were the moft hoxious 
when eaten; none, indeed, being falutary food except¬ 
ing thofe which refembles the fiih of the northern feas. 

There are many beautiful Ihell-fifti, as the concha ve¬ 
neris, Of feveral colours and fizes ; fea-urchins, &c. 

Sponges are likewife found all along the coaft. There 
are alfo pearls, but neither large nor of a good water ; 
in confequence of which they fell at no great price. 

They are produced by a fpecies of bivalve (hells. Se- 
T t 2 veral 
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Foot, veral large fbells, from the fifli named biffer, are met 

—-- vviili upon Hones of lea or twelve tons weight along 

the coalt. They are turned upon their faces and funk 
into the Hones, as in a palle, the Hone being raifed 
all about them in fuch a manner as to cover the edge 
ef the fltell; “ a proof (fays Mr Bruce) that this Hone 
mull fome time lately have been foft or liquefied : for 
had it been long ago, the fun and air would have worn 
the furface of the fliell ; but it feems perfectly entire, 
and is fet in that hard brown rock as the Hone of a 
ring is in a golden chafing.”—The water in this ifland 
is very good. 

The inhabitants of Foofht are poor fifhermen of a 
fwarthy colour; going naked, excepting only a rag 
about their waifi. They have no bread but what they 
procure in exchange for the filh they catch. What 
th?y barter in this manner is called feajan. But befides 
this they catch another fpecies, which is flat, with a 
long tail, and, the fkin made ufe of for lhagreen, of 
which the handles of knives and fwords are made. 
There is a fmall town on the ifland, confining of about 
go huts, built with faggots of bent grafs or fpartum, 
fupported by a few Hicks, and thatched with grafs of 
the fame kind of which they are built. 

FOOT, a part of the body of moH animals whereon 
they Hand, walk, &c. See Anatomy, n 8 63. 

Foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or 
meafure, compofed of a certain number of long and 
fliort fyllables. 

Thefe feet are commonly reckoned 38: of which 
fome are Ample, as confining of two or thxee fyllables, 
and therefore called dijfyllable or trifyjiabifi jeeti o- 
rhers are compound, confining of four fyllables, and 
qre therefore called tetrafy liable feet. 

The diflyllabic feet are four in number, viz. the 
pyrrliichius, fpondeus, iambus, and trocheus. See 
Pyrrhichius, &c. 

The trifyllabic feet are eight in number, viz. the 
daftylus, anapasHus, tribrachys, moloflus, amphibra¬ 
chys, amphimacer, bacchius, and antibacchius. See 
Dactyl, &c. 

The tetrafyllabic are in number 16, viz. the pro- 
cleufmaticus, difpondeus, choriambus, antifpaHus, dii- 
ambus, dichoreus, ionicus a majore, ionicus a minore 
epitrius primus, epitritus fecundus, epitritus tertius,. 
epitritus quartus, paeon primus, paeon fecundus, pason 
tertius, and paeon quartus. See Procleusmaticus, 
See. 

Foot ixalfo a long meafure conflfling of 12 inches. 

Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits and the 
digit into 10 lines. 

Poor-Halt, the name of a particular diforder inci¬ 
dent to lheep. It takes its fource from an infed, 
which when it comes to a certain maturity, refembles 
a worm of two, three, or four inches in length. The 
firH appearance of the malady is, when the lheep gives 
figns of being lame, which increafes tofo high a degree 
as to prevent grazing ; when, what with want of fuf- 
ficient food and pain, the poor animal fuffers greatly, 
and lingers till it dies a natural death, if not properly 
attended to hj extrading the infed or worm ; the 
foouer the bitter as it is very eaflly performed. 

As foon as the lamenefs is perceived, let the foot 
that is lame be examined between the clofc of the 


claws, and it will be found that in the (kin where the Foot, 
clofe feparates is a fmall hole (not natural), through Footc - , 
which the infed, when yet fmall, gets its entrance, *" 
and by degrees has worked itfelf upwards along the 
leg, between the outward Ikin and bone, and obtains 
its largelt magnitude. Proportionally it finds its noit- 
rilhment, and is left undiflurbed. This worm mull be 
extraded by moving the claws backward and forward 
in contrary diredions ; and it will not be long before 
the under part of the worm makes its appearance at 
the abovementioned fmall hole, and continuing the 
fame operation of moving the claws, the whole worm 
will work itfelf out; which is better than when at its 
firH appearance it fliould be drawn out with danger of 
breaking off, and part of it fliould remain in the 
Iheep’s leg, and by its rotting there may be hurt¬ 
ful. This eafy and Ample operation will be found ef¬ 
fectual without any other-kind of application whatever, 
nature herielf caring die channel which the worm had 
made along the leg. 

It is obferved, this malady is in fome years more 
prevalent than in others, particularly in wet feafons 
than in drier; more obferved to begin in fpring and 
autumn than in fuiumer and winter; notwithflanding 
what with fnow, &c. flieep fuffer more by the wet in 
winter than in any of the other fealbns (poflibly it is 
not then the feafon for this fort of infed). In high 
healthy grounds, the flieep are lefs liable to it than in- 
low rnarlhy and meadow grounds : from all which cir- 
cumflances it may be fnppofed, that this infed in its 
firH Hate, has for its moH natural element either the 
earth, water, or air ; and only gets accidentally be¬ 
tween the clofe of the claws of the lheep, and 
finds there what is fufficicnt for its nourilhment and 
fecurity. 

Foot Square, is the fame meafure both in breadth 
and length containing i44fquare or fuperficial inches. 

Cubic ox Solid Foot , is the fame meafure in all the 
three dinienfions, length, breadth, and depth or thick- 
nefs, containing 1728 cubic inches. 

Foot of a Horfe, in the manege, the extremity of 
the leg, from the coronet to the lower part of the hoof. 

Foor-Level, among artificers, an inflrument that 
ferves as a foot rule, a fquare, and a level. See Level, 

Rule, and Square. 

FOOTE (Samuel, Efq), the modern Ariflopha- 
nes, was horn at Truro, in Cornwall; and was defeended 
from a very ancient family. His father was member 
of parliament for Tiverton, in Devonlliire and enjoyed 
the pofi of commifiioner of the prize-office and fine- 
contrad. His mother was heirefs of the Dinely and 
Goodere families. In confequence of a fatal rnifun- 
derfianding between her two brothers. Sir John Dinely 
Goodere, Bart, and Samuel Goodere, Efq; captain of 
hismajefly’s Ihip the Ruby, which ended in the death 
of both, a confiderable part of the Goodere efiate, 
which was better than 5000 1. fer annum, defeended 
to Mr Foote. 

He was educated at Worcefier college, Oxford, 
which owed its foundation to Sir Thomas Cookes 
Winford, Bart, a fecond coufin of our author’s. On 
leaving the univerfity, lie commenced fludentoflawin 
the Temple; but as the drynefs of this fludy did not 
fuit the livelinefs of his genius, he foon relinquilhed it. 
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Foqm. He married a young lady of a good family and fo.me 
1/ '—^ fortune ; but their tempers not agreeing, a perfect 
harmony did not long fubfift between them. He now 
launched into all the faffiionablc foibles of the age, ga¬ 
ming not excepted ; and in a few years fpent his whole 
fortune. His neceffities led him to the Itage, and he 
made liis firft appearance in the character of Othello. 
He next performed Fondlewife with much more ap- 
plaufc; and this, indeed, was ever after one of his ca¬ 
pital parts. He attempted Lord Foppington likewife, 
but prudently gave it up. But as Mr Foote was never 
a capital aCtor in the plays of others, his falary was 
very unequal to his gay and extravagant turn ; and he 
contracted debts which forced him to takerefuge With¬ 
in the verge of the court. On this occafian he reliev¬ 
ed his neceffities by the following ftratagem. Sir 
Fr—s D— 1—-1 had long been his intimate friend, and 
had diffipated his fortune by fimilar extravagance. 
Lady N-ff-u P— 1 -t, who was likewife an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance of Foote’s, and who was exceeding rich, 
was fortunately at that time bent upon a matrimonial 
fcheme. Foote ftrongly recommended to her to confult 
upon this momentous affair the conjurer in the Old 
Bailey, whom he reprefented as a man of furprifing 
Ikill and penetration. He employed an acquaintance 
of his own to perfonate the conjurer ; who depicted 
Sir Fr—s D— 1—-1 at full length ; deferibed the time 
when, the place where, and the drefs in which ffie 
would fee him. The lady was fo llruck with the coin¬ 
cidence of every circumflance, that file married D— 1—1 
in a few days. For this fervice Sir Francis fettled an 
annuity upon Foote ; and this enabled him once more 
to emerge from obfeurity. 

In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, taking upon himfelf the double character of 
author and performer ; and appeared in a dramatic 
piece of his own compofing, called the Diver fans of the 
Morning, This piece confifted of nothing more than 
the exhibition of feveral characters well known in real 
life ; whofe manner of converfation and expreffion this 
author very happily hit off in the diction of his drama, 
and ftill more happily reprefented on the ftage, by an 
exaCt and moll amazing imitation, not only of the man¬ 
ner and tone of voice, but even of the very perfons, of 
thofe whom he intended to take off. In this perform¬ 
ance, a certain phyfician, DrL—n, well known for 
the oddity and Angularity of his appearance and con¬ 
verfation, and the celebrated chevalier Taylor, who 
was at that dine in the height of his popularity, were 
made objeCts of Foote’s ridicule ; the latter, indeed, 
very defervedly ; and, in the concluding part of his 
fpcech, under the character of a theatrical director, 
Mr Foote took off, with great humour and accuracy, 
the feveral llyles of aCting of every principal performer 
on the Engliffi ftage. This performance at firft met 
with fome oppofition from the civil magiftrates of 
Weftminfter, under the fanCtion of the aCt of parlia¬ 
ment for limiting the number of playhoufes, as well 
as from the jealoufy of one of the managers of Drury- 
lane playhoufe ; but the author being patronifed by 
many of the principal nobility, and other perfons of 
diftinCtion, this oppofition was over-ruled, and having 
altered the ticleof his performance, Mr Foote proceed¬ 
ed, without further moleftation, to give Ted in a Morn• 
ing to his friends, and reprefented it through a run of 


40 mornings, to crowded and fplendid audiences_ Foote. 

The enfuing i'ealon he produced another piece of the ~— 

fame kind, which he.called An Auttion of Pitt tires. In 
this performance he introduced feveral new and popu¬ 
lar characters ; particularly Sir Thomas de Veil, then 
the aCting juftice of peace for Weftminfter, Mr Cock 
the celebrated auctioneer, and the equally famous ora¬ 
tor Henley, This piece alfo had a very great run. 

—His Knights, which was the produce of the enluing 
feafon, was a performance of fomewhat more dramatic 
regularity : but (till, although his plot and characters 
feented lefs immediately perfonal, it was apparent that 
he kept fome particular real perfons ftrongly in his eye 
iii the performance 5 and the town took upon them- 
felves to fix them where the refemblance appeared to 
be the moil ftriking.—Thus Mr Foote continued from 
time to time to feleCt, for the entertainment of the 
public, fuch characters, as well general as indivi¬ 
dual, as feemed moft likely to engage their attention. 

His dramatic pieces, exclufive of the interlude called 
Piety in Pattens, are as follow : Tafte, The Knights, 

The Author, The Englifhman in Paris, The Engliffi- 
man returned from Paris, The Mayor of Garrat, The 
Liar, The Patron,- The Minor, The Orators, The 
CommilTary, The Devil upon Two Sticks, The Lame 
Lover, The Maid of Bath, The Nabob,The Cozeners, 

The Capuchin, The Bankrupt, and an unfiniffied co¬ 
medy,,called the Slanderer.—All thefe works are only 
to be ranked among the petites pieces of the theatre. 

In the execution they are fomewhat loofe, negligent, 
and unfiniffied ; the plots are often irregular, and the 
cataftrophes not always conclufive : but, with all thefe 
deficiencies, they contain moreftrength of character, 
more ftrokes of keen faiire, and more touches of 
temporary humour, than are to be found in the wri - 
tings of any other modern dramatift. Even the lan¬ 
guage fpoken by his characters, incorreCt as it may 
fometimes feem, will on a clofer examination be found 
entirely dramatical ■, as it abounds with thofe natural 
minutiae of expreffion which frequently form the very 
bafisof character, and which render it the trueft mirror 
of the converfation of the times in which he wrote. 

In the year 1766, being on a party of pleafure with 
the late duke of York, lord Mexborotigh, and Sir 
Francis Delaval, Mr. Foote had the misfortune to break 
his leg, by a fall from his horfe ; in confequence of 
which, he was compelled to undergo an amputation. 

This accident fo fenfibly affcCted the duke, that he 
made a point of obtaining for Mr Foote a patent for 
life : whereby he was allowed to perform, at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, from the 15th of May to the 
15th of September every year. 

He now became a greater favourite of the town 
than ever: his very laughable pieces, with his more 
laughable performance, conftantly filled his houfe : and 
his receipts were fome feafons almoft incredible. Par- 
fimony was never a vice to be aferibed ro Mr Foote ; 
his hofpitality and generality were ever confpicuous ; 
he was vifited by the firft nobility, and he was fome¬ 
times honoured even by royal guefts. 

The attack made upon his character by one of his 
domeftics, whom he had difmiffed for misbehaviour, is 
too well known to be particularized here. Suffice it 
to fay, he was honourably acquitted of that charge : 
but fit is believed by fome, that the ffiock which he re¬ 
ceived 
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fv>p Ceived from it accelerated his death ; others pretend, 
H that his literary altercation with a certain then duchefs, 
Forbes. or rat h er her agents, much affedted him, and that from 
v that time his health declined. It is probable, however, 
that his natural volatility of fpirits could fcarcely fail 
to fupport him againft all impreflions from either of 
thefe quarters. 

Mr Foote, finding his health decline, entered into 
an agreement with Mr Colman, for his patent of the 
theatre ; according to which, he was to receive from 
MrColman L.1600 per annum, befides a ftipulated fum 
whenever he chofe to perform. Mr Foote made his 
appearance two or three times in fome of the mod ad¬ 
mired chara&ers ; but being fuddenly affedled with 
a paralytic ftroke one night whilft upon the ftage, he 
was compelled to retire. He was advifed to bathe ; 
and accordingly repaired to Brightclmflonc, where he 
apparently recovered his former health and fpirits, and 
was what is called the fiddle of the company who refort- 
ed to that agreeable place of amufement. A few weeks 
before his death he returned to London ■, but, by the 
advice of his phyficians, fct out with an intention to 
fpend the winter at Paris and in the fouth of France. 
He had got no farther than Dover, when he was fud¬ 
denly attacked by another ftroke of the palfy, which 
in a few hours terminated his exiftence. He died on 
the 21 ft of Odlober 1777, in the j6th year of his age, 
and was privately interred in thecloifters of Weftmin- 
fter-Abbey. 

FOP, probably derived from the vappa of Horace, 
applied in his firft fatire in his firft book to the wild 
and extravagant Naevius, is ufed among us to denote a 
perfon who cultivates a regard to adventitious orna¬ 
ment and beauty to excefs. 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to feveral 
apertures or perforations in divers parts of the body ; 
as, 1. The external and internal foramina of the cra¬ 
nium or Ikull. 2. The foramina in the upper and lower 
jaw. g. Foramen lachrymale. 4. Foramen membranae 
tympani. 

Foramen Ovate, an oval aperture or paffige through 
the heart of a foetus, which clofes up after birth. It 
arifes from the coronal vein> near the right auricle, 
and pafles diredtly into the left auricle of the heart, fer- 
ving for the circulation of the blood in the fttetus, till 
fuch time as the infant breathes, and the lungs are 
open; it being generally reckoned one of the tempo¬ 
rary parts of the foetus, wherein it differs from an 
adult; although almoft all anatomifts, MrChefelden 
excepted, allures us, that the foramen ovale has fome- 
times been found in adults. See Foetus. 

FORBES (Patrick), bilhop of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1654, when the affairs of the church of 
Scotland were in much confufion; to the fettlement of 
which he greatly contributed. As chancellor of the 
univerfity of Aberdeen, he improved that feat of learn¬ 
ing by repairing the fabric, augmenting the library, 
and reviving the profefforlhips. He publifhed a Com - 
vientary on the Revelations , at London, in 1613 ; and 
died in 1635. 

Forbes (John), the fon of Patrick, but of much 
more extenlive learning than his father, was perhaps 
excelled by none of his age, which will be allowed by 
tbofe who read his Hifloricaland Theological Inflitutes. 
He was bilhop of Aberdeen ; but was expelled by the 


Covenanters, and forced to fly beyond fea. He conti- Forbei, 
nued in Holland two years; and, upon his return, lived Force, 
private on his eftate at Corfe, until he died in 1648. 1 * 

An edition of all his works was printed in two volumes 
folio at Amfterdam, in 1703. 

Forbes (William), a learned bilhop of Edinburgh, 
born in 1585. His ill-health and the anti-epifcopal 
difpofition of the Scots, confined him chiefly to a retir¬ 
ed life ; but when Charles I. in 1633, founded an epif- 
copal church at Edinburgh, he thought none more 
worthy to fill the fee than Mr Forbes ; who, how¬ 
ever, died three months after his confecration, in 
1634. Though very able and learned, he pnblilhed 
nothing; but wrote a treatife to pacify controver- 
fies, which was printed at London 24 years after his 
death. 

Forbes (Duncan, Efq. of Culloden), was born in 
the year 1685. In his early life, he was brought up 
in a family remarkable for hofpitality; which, per¬ 
haps, led him afterwards to a freer indulgence in focial 
pleasures. His natural difpofition inclined him to the 
army ; but, as he foon difeovered a fuperior genius, by 
the advice of his friends he applied himfelf to letters. 

He diredted his ftudies particularly to the civil law } 
in which he made a quick progrefs, and in 1709 was 
admitted an advocate. From 1722 to 1737, he re- 
prefented in parliament the boroughs of Invernefs, For- 
trofe, Nairn, and Forres. In 1725, he was made king’* 
advocate ; and lord prefident of the court of feifion in 
1737. In the troubles of 1715 and 1745 he efpoufed 
the royal eaufe; but with fo much prudence and mode¬ 
ration did hecondudt himfelf at this delicate conjunc¬ 
ture, that not a whifper was at any time heard to his 
prejudice. The glory he acquired in advancing the 
profperity of his country, and in contributing to re-ef- 
tabliih peace and order, was the only reward of his 
fervices. He had even impaired, and almoft ruined, 
his private fortune in the eaufe of the public ; but go¬ 
vernment did not make him the fmalleft recompence. 

The minifter, with a meannefs for which it is difficult 
to account, defired to have a ftate of his difburfements. 

He was fo much Clocked at the rudenefs of this treat¬ 
ment, that he left the minifter without making any re¬ 
ply. Throughout the whole courfe of his life he had 
a lively fenfe of religion, without the leaft taint of fu- 
perftition ; and his charity was extended to every fedt 
and denomination of religionifts indiferiminately. He 
was well verfed in the Hebrew language ; and wrote, 
in a flowing and oratorial ftyle, concerning religion 
natural and revealed, fome important difeoveries in the¬ 
ology and philofophy, and concerning the fources of 
incredulity. He died in 1747, in the 6ad year of his 
age ; and his works have fince been publifhed in two 
volumes odtavo. 

FORCE, in philofophy, denotes the eaufe of the 
change in the ftate of a body, when, being at reft, it 
begins to move, or has a motion which is either not 
uniform or not diredh While a body remains in the 
fame ftate, either of reft or of uniform or redtilinear 
motion, the eaufe of its remaining in fuch a ftate is in 
the nature of the body, and it cannot be laid that any 
extrinfic force has adbed on it. This internal eaufe or 
principle is called inertia. 

Mechanical forces may be reduced to two forts $ 
one of a body at reft, the other of a body in motion. 

The 
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_ Force. The force of a body at reft, is that which we con- 
' ceive to be in a body lying ftill on a table, or hanging 

by a rope, orfupported by a fpring, See. and this is 
called by the names of prefure , ten/ion, force, or vis 
mortua, folicitatio, conatus movendi, conameu , See. 
To this clafs alfo of forces we muft refer centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, though they refide in a body in 
motion; becaufe thefe forces are homogeneous to 
weights, preflures, or tenfions of any kind. 

The force of a body in motion is a power refiding 
in that body fo long as it continues its motion ; by 
means of which it is able to remove obftacles lying 
in its way ; to leffen, deftroy, or overcome the force 
of any other moving body, which meets it in an oppo- 
fite direction; or to furmount any dead prefliire or re- 
fiftance, as tenfion, gravity, fridlion, &c. for fomc 
time, but which will be leffened or deftroyed by fuch 
refiftance as leffens or deftroys the motion of the bo¬ 
dy. This is called moving force, vis motrix , and by 
fomc late writers vis viva-, to diftinguilh it from the 
vis mortua fpoken of before; and by thefe appellations, 
however different, the fame thing is underftood by all 
mathematicians; namely, that power of difplacing, 
of with Handing oppofite moving forces, or of overco¬ 
ming any dead refiftance, which refides in a moving 
body, and which, in whole or in part, continues to 
accompany it, fo long as the body moves. See Me¬ 
chanics. 

We have feveral curious as well as ufeful obferva- 
tions in Defagulier’s Experimental Philofophy, con¬ 
cerning the comparative forces of men and horfes, and 
the bell way of applying them. A horfc draws with 
the greateft advantage when the line of direction is le¬ 
vel with his breaft; in fuch a fnuation, he is able to 
draw 20olb. eight hours a-day, walking about two 
miles and an half an hour. And if the feme horfe is 
made to draw 2401b. he can work but fix hours a-day, 
and cannot go quite fo faft. On a carriage, indeed, 
where fridlion alone is to be overcome, a middling 
horfe will draw a iooolb. But the belt way to try a 
horfe’s force, is by making him draw upoutof a well, 
over a Angle pulley or roller; and in fuch a cafe, one 
horfe with another, will draw 20olb. as already ob- 
ferved. 

Five men are found to be equal in ftrength to one 
horfe, and can, with as much eafe, pulh round the 
horizontal beam of a mill, in a walk 40 feet wide ; 
whereas three men will do it in a walk only 19 feet 
wide. 

The worft way of applying the force of a horfe, is 
to make him carry or draw up hill t for if the hill be 
fleep, three men will do more than a horfe, each 
man climbing up falter with a burden of toolb. 
weight, than a horfe that is loaded with 3001b. a 
difference which is owing to the pofition of the parts 
of the human body being better adapted to climb than 
thofc of a horfe. 

On the other hand, the belt way of applying the 
iorce of a horfe, is an horizontal direction, wherein a 
man can-exert lead force: thus a man, weighing 1401b. 
and drawing a boat along by means of a rope coming 
over his Ihoulders, cannot draw above 271b. or exert 
above one-feventh part of the force of a horfe employ, 
ed to the fame purpofe. 

The very beft and moft effeftual pofture in a man. 


is that of rowing; wherein he not only ails with more Force 
mufcles at once for overcoming the refiftance, than in 1 
any other pofition; but as he pulls backwards, the t Forcible. 
weight of his body aflifts by way of lever. See Defa- 
guliers, Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 241. where we have fe- 
veial other obfervations relative to force acquired by 
certain pofitions of the body, from which that author 
accounts for ntoft feats of ftrength and adtivity. See 
alfo a Memoire on this lubjedt by M. de la Hire, in 
Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc. 1629 j or in Defagulicrs, Exp. 

&c. p. 267, &c. who has publilhed a tranllation of 
part of it with remarks. 

Force, in law, fignifies any unlawful violence of¬ 
fered to things or perfons, and is divided into limple 
and compound. Simple force is what is fo committed, 
that it has no other crime attending it; as where a 
perfon-by force enters on another’s poffellion without 
committing any other unlawful aft. Compound force, 
is where fome other violence is committed with fuch 
an adt which of itfelf alone is criminal; as if one en¬ 
ters by force into another's houfe, and there kills a per- , 
fon, or ravilhes a woman. There is likewife a force 
implied in law, as in every trefpafs, refeue, or diffei- 
fin, and an adtual force with weapons, number of per¬ 
fons, &c.—Any perfon may lawfully enter a tavern, 
inn, or vidlualling-houfe; fo may a landlord his te¬ 
nant’s houfe to view repairs, &c. But if, in thefe 
cafes, the perfon that enters commits any violence or 
force, the law will intend that he entered for that 
purpofe. 

FORCEPS, in furgery. See. a pair of fcil&rs for 
cutting off or dividing the flelhy membranous parts 
of the body, as occafion requires. See Surgery. 

FORCIBLE entry, is a violent and adtual entry 
into houfes or lands ; and a forcible detainer, is where 
one by violence with-holds the poffellion of lands, &c^ 
fo that the perfon who has aright of entry is barred, 
or hindered, therefrom. 

At common law, any perfon that had a right to en¬ 
ter into lands, &c. might retain poffellion of it by 
force. But this liberty being abufed, to the breach 
of the peace, it was therefore found neceffary that the 
fame fhould be reftrained: Though at this day, he 
who is wrongfully difpoffeffed of goods may by force 
retake them. By ftatute, no perfons lhall make an en¬ 
try on any lands or tenements, except where it is given 
by law, and in a peaceable manner, even tho’ they have 
title of entry, on pain of imprifonment: and where 
a forcible entry is committed, juftices of peace are 
authorized to view the place, and enquire of the force 
by a jury, fummoned by the Iheriff of the county ; and 
they may caufe the tenements, See. to be reftored, and 
imprifon the offenders till they pay a fine. Likewife 
a writ of forcible entry lies, where a perfon feifed of 
freehold, is by force put out thereof. 

Forcible Marriage, of a woman of eftate, is felony. 

For by the the ftatute 3 H. 7. c. 2. it is enafted, “ That J a ect', 
if any perfons lhall take away any woman having lands La-w DiO. 
or goods, or that is heir-apparent to her anceftor, by, 
force, and againft her will, and marry or defile her ; the 
takers, procurers, abettors, and receivers, of the wo¬ 
man taken away againft her will, and knowing the 
fame, lhall be deemed principal felons; but as to pro¬ 
curers, and acceflories, they are, before the offence be 
committed, to be excluded the benefit of clergy, by 

39 
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Forcible, 39 Eliz. c. 9. The indiftment on the ftatute 3 H. 7. 
Forcing. i s exprefsly to fet forth, that the woman taken away 

" v had lands or goods, or was heir apparent ; and alfo 

that Are was married or defiled, becaufe no other cafe 
is within the llatute ; and it ought to allege that the 
taking was for lucre. It is no excufe that the wo¬ 
man at firft was taken away with her confent: for if 
Ihe afterwards refufe to continue with the offender, 
and be forced againft her will, Ihe may from that time 
properly be faid to be taken againft her will ; and it 
is not material whether a woman fo taken away be at 
laft married or defiled with her own confent or not, if 
Ihe were under force at the time ; the offender being 
in both cafes equally within the words of the a£h 

Thofe perfons who, after the fa<S, receive the of¬ 
fender, are but acceffories after the offence, according 
to the rules of common law j and thofe that are only 
privy to the damage, but not parties to the forcible ta¬ 
king away, are not within the a&, H. P. C. 119. 
A man may be indicted for taking away a woman by 
force in another country ; for the continuing of the 
force in any country, amounts to a forcible taking 
there. Ibid, Taking away any woman-child under 
the age of 16 years and unmarried, out of the cuftody 
and without the confent of the father or guardian. See. 
the offender fhall fuffer fine and imprifonment; and if 
the woman agrees to any contrad of matrimony with 
fuch perfon, {he {hall forfeit her eftate during life, to 
the next of kin to whom the inheritance fhould de- 
feend, &c. Stat, 4 & J. P.&M. c. 8. This is a force 
againft the parents ; and an information will lie for re¬ 
ducing a young man or woman from their parents, 
againft their confents, in order to marry them, &c. See' 
Marriage. 

FORCING, in gardening, a method of producing 
ripe fruits from trees before their natural feafon. The 
method of doing it is this : A wall fiiould be ere died 
ten feet high ; a border muft be marked out on the 
fouth fide of it, of about four feet Wide, and fome 
flakes muft be fattened into the ground all along the 
edge of the border ; thefefhould be four inches thi,ck. 
They are intended to reft the glafs lights upon, which 
are to flope backwards to the .wall, to fhelter the fruit 
as there fhall be occafion ; and there muft be, at each 
end, a door to open either way, according as the wind 
blows. The frame (hould be made moveable along the 
wall, that when a tree has been forced one year, the 
frame may be removed to another, and fo on, that the 
trees may each of them be forced only once in three 
years, at which rate they will laft a long time. They 
muft be always well-grown trees that are chofen for 
forcing; for young ones are foon deftroyed, and the 
fruit that is produced from them is never fo well raft¬ 
ed. The fruits mod proper for this management are 
the avant or fmall white nutmeg, the albemarle, the 
early newington, and the brown nutmeg peaches ; Mr 
Fairchild’s early, and the elrugo and newington nec¬ 
tarines ; the mafeuline apricot, and the may-duke and 
may cherry. For grapes, the white and black fweet- 
Waterarethepropereft ; and of goofeberries the Dutch 
while, the Dutch early green, and the walnut goofe- 
berry ; and the large Dutch white and large Dutch 
red currants. 

The dang, before it is put to the Wall, fhould be 
laid together in a heap forfiVe or fix days, that it may 
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heat uniformly through ; and when thus prepared it Forcing 
muft be laid four feet thick at the bafe of the wall,Fordoun. 
and go Hoping up till it is two feet thick at the top. v—» 

It muft be laid at leaft within three or four inches of 
the top of the wall; and when it finks, as it will fink 
two or three feet, more dung muft be laid on; for 
the firft heatwill do little more than juft fwell' the' 
blofibm-buds. The covering the trees with : glafies 
is of great fervice; but they fhould be taken off - to 
admit the benefit of gentle fhowers to the trees, and 
the doors at the ends {hould be either left entirely o- 
pen, or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung 
before them, at once to let the air circulate and keep 
off the frofts. iJf • 

The dung is never to be applied till towards the end : 
of November; and three changes of it will be fuffi- 
cient to ripen the cherries, which will be very fine in 
February. As to the apricots, grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, and plums, if the weather be milder, the 
glafies are to be opened to let in lunlhine or gentle 
ftiowers. 

If a row or two of fcarlet ftrawberries be planted at 
the back of the frame, they will ripen in February or 
the beginning of March ; the vines will bloflbm in A- 
pril, and the grapes will be ripe in June. 

It {hould be carefully obferved, not to place early 
and late ripening fruits together, becaufe the heat ne- 
cefiary to force the late ones will be of great injury to 
the early ones after they have fruited. 

The mafeuline apricot will be ripe in the begin¬ 
ning of April, the early ne&arines will be ripe about 
the fame time, and the - forward fort of plums by the 
latter end of that month. Goofeberries will have fruit 
fit for tarts in January or February, and will ripen in 
March; and currants will have ripe fruit in April. 

The trees need not be planted' fo diftant at thefe 
walls as at others, for they do hot fhoot fo freely as in 
the open air; nine feet afimder is fufficient. They 
{hould be pruned about three weeks before the heat is 
applied. 

Forcing, in the wine trade, a term ufed by the wine- 
coopers for the fining down wines, and rendering them 
fit for immediate draught. The principal inconvenience 
of the common way. of fining down the white-wines by 
ifinglafs, and the red by whites of eggs, is the flownefs 
of the operation ; thefe ingredients not performing 
their office in lefs than a week, or fometimes a fort¬ 
night, according as the weather proves favourable, 
cloudy or dear, windy or calm : this appears to be 
matter ofconftant obfervation. But the wine-merchant 
frequently requires a method that {hall, with certainty, 
make the wines fit for rafting in a few hours. A me¬ 
thod of this kind there is, but it is kept in a few 
hands a valuable lecret. Perhaps it depends upon a 
prudent ufe of a tartarized fpirit of wine, and the 
common forcing, as occafion is, along with gypfiim, 
as the principal; all which are to be well ftirred a- 
bout in wine, for half an hour before it is fuffered to 
refi. 

FORDOUN (John of), the father of Scottifh hi- 
ftory, flouriflied in the reign of Alexander III. to¬ 
wards the end of the 13th centruy. But of his life 
there is nothing known with certainty, though there 
was not a monafiery that poflbfied not copies of his 
work. The firft five books of the hiftory which bears 
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Fordwidi his name were written by him : the reft were fabrica- 
H ted from materials left by him, and rfrom new collec* 
^ Foreign. t j ons j,y different jetfons. A manufcript of vellum of 
this hiftorian is in the.lihrar.y of the univerfity of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

FORDWICH, a town of Kent, called in the 
Doomfday-Book “ the little .’Borough of Fordwich,” 
is a member of the port of Sandwich, and was ancient¬ 
ly incorporated by the ftyle of .the Barons of the town 
of Fordwich,hut more lately by the means of the may¬ 
or, jurats, and commonalty, who enjoy .the feme .p*i- 
vileges as the cinque ports. This place is famous far 
excellent trouts in its river JStour. 

FORDYQE (David), an elegant and learned wri¬ 
ter of jtheiprh/’nt age, was profeflbr of philofophy .in 
the Marifchal- allege, Aberdeen. He was originally 
defignedfor the miniftry; to prepare himfclffor which 
was.the whole aim of his ambition, and for a courfe of 
years the whole purpofc of his ftudies. How well be 
was qualified to appear in.that .chara&er, .appearsfrom 
his “ Theodorus, a dialogue concerning the art of 
preaching.’ After having iinilhed this work, he went 
abroad on his travels, in order to obtain frelh ftores of 
knowledge ; hutaftcr a.fuecefsful tour through feveral 
parts of Europe, he was unfortunately call away in a 
ftorm on the coaft of Holland. Befides the .above 
work, he wrote dialogues .on )Education, 8.vo, and a 
Trcatife of Moral Philofophy pnbliflied in the Precep¬ 
tor. The third edition of his Theodorus was publilh¬ 
ed in London, after his untimely death, by his brother 
the Rev. Mr JamesFordyce, an eminent diftenting mi- 
nifter, in 1755. 

FORE, applied to a (hip, denotes all that part of 
a Ihip’s frame and machinery which lies near the Item. 

Fore and. aft is ufed for the whole Blip’s length, or 
from end to end. 

FORECASTLE of a Snip, that part where the 
fore maft Hands. It is divided from the reft by a bulk¬ 
head. 

FOREIGN, fomething extraneous, or that comes 
from abroad. The word is formed from the Latin 
f ores, doors or forts, “ out of doors or fo¬ 

rum, market,” Stc. 

Foreign miniftcr, foreign prince, foreign goods, &c. 
are thofe belonging to other nations. See Mini¬ 
ster, &c. 

Foreign to the purpofc, fignifies a thing remote or 
impertinent. 

Foreign, in the Englilhlaw, is ufed in various fig- 
nifications. Thus, 

Foreign Attachment, is an attachment of. the goods 
•f foreigners found within a city or liberty, (for the fe- 
tisfaflion of fome citizens to whom the foreigner is in¬ 
debted ; or it fignifies an attatchment of a foreigner’s 
money in the hands of another perfon. 

Foreign Kingdom,, a kingdom under the dominion 
of a foreign prince. 

At the inftance of an ambaffador or conful, any 
offender .agalnft the laws may be fern for from a 
foreign kingdom to which be bath .'fled. And, 
where.a flranger of Holland, or any foreign coun¬ 
try, buys goods at London, for inftance, and there 
gives a note under'his hand for payment, and then 
goes away privately into Holland ; in that cafe, the fel¬ 
ler may have a certificate from thelord mayor, on the 
Voe. VII. 


proof of thefale and delivery of fuch goods, whereup- foreVn 
on a prooels will be executed on the party in Holland. il 

Foreign Oppofer, or Appafer, an officer in the Eng- 1 ' ore j arm ' 
lifh exchequer that .oppafes or makes a charge on all 
fheriffs,&c. of their green wax ; that is to fay, fines, 
ilfites, amerciaments, recognizances, &c. 

Foreign Plea, fignifies an obje£tion to .the judge of 
the court, by refufing him as incompetent, becaufe the 
marterin queflion is not within his jurifdi&ion. 

Foreign Seamen, ferving two years on board Bri- 
tifli lhips, whether of war, trade, or privateers, du¬ 
ring the time of war fliall be deemed natural-born fub- 
jedls. 

FOREIGNER, the natural-born fubjeA to fome 
foreign prince. 

Foreigners, in Britain, though made denizens, or 
naturalized, are difabled to bear any office of govern¬ 
ment, to be of the privy.counfcl, or members of.parlia- 
ment, &c. This is by the a<fts of the fettkment of the 
crown. Such perfons as are .nor freemen of a city or 
corporation, are alfo called foreigners, to diftinguifli 
them from the members of the .feme, 

FOREJUDGER, -in Englilh law, fignifies 3 judg¬ 
ment whereby one is deprived or put by a thing in 
queftion. 

To b t forejudged the .count, is where an officer or at¬ 
torney, of any court is expelled the feme for malprac¬ 
tice, or for not appearing to an adlion on a bill filed 
againft him, &c. And where an attorney of the com¬ 
mon-pleas is fued, the plaintiff’s attorney delivers the 
bill to one of the criers of the court, who calls the at¬ 
torney defendant, and folcmnly proclaims aioud, that 
if he does not appear thereto, he will be forejudged : 
likewifea rule is given hy the ftcondary.for his appear¬ 
ance ; .and if the attorney appears not in four days, 
then the clerk of the warrants ftrikes fuch an attorney, 
off the roll of attorneys; after which he becomes liable 
to be arrefted like any other perfon; bur where an at¬ 
torney is forejudged, he may be reftored 011 clearing 
himfelf from his contumacy, and making fetisfaclion 
to the plaintiff, &c. 

FORELAND, or Foreness, in navigation, a 
point of land jutting out into the fea. 

North Foreland, in the ifle of Thannet, Kent, of 
which it is the N. E. point is the promontory afeer- 
tained by adt of parliament to be the moft fouthern 
part of the port of London, which is thereby extended 
N. in a right line to the point called the Nafe on 
the coaft of Eflcx, and forms that properly called 
the Mouth of the Thames. A fea mark was eredled 
here by the TrinityiHoufe corporation at the public 
expence which .is a round brick-tower near 80 feet 
high. The fea gains lb much upon the land here by 
the winds at S. W. that within the memory of fome 
that arc living above 30 acres of land have been loft 
in one place. All vcficls that pafs on the fourh-fidc 
of this head land are feid to enter the Channel, which 
isithe name for the narrow fea between England and 
France : and all the towns and harbours between Lon¬ 
don and.this place, whether on the iKemifti .or Effcx 
ffiore, are called members.of.thc port of London. 

South Foreland, in Kent, a bead of fend forming 
the caft point of the Kentifli ffiore : and called South, 
in refpedt to its bearing from the other Foreland, 
which is about fix miles to the north. Its fituation 
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Fore-locks is of great fecunty to the Downs, the road between 
l! both, which would be a very dangerous road for ffiips, 
Foreft. did not this point break the fea off, that would other- 
' v ' w jf e come rolling up from the well to the Flats or 
bank of fands, which for three leagues together and at 
about a league or a league and a half from the ihore 
run parallel with it and are dry at low waier : fo that 
thofe two capes breaking all the force of the fea on 
the S. E. and S. W. make the Downs accounted a 
good road, except when the wind blows exccffive hard 
from S. E. E. by N. or E. N. E. when ffiips in the 
Downs are driven from their anchors, and often run 
a-Ihore, or are forced on the fands, or into Sandwich 
bay or Ramfgatc pier. 

FORE-ROCKS, in the fea-language, little fiat 
wedges made With iron, ufed at the ends of bolts, to 
keep them from flying out of their holes. 

FORE-MAST of a Ship, a large round piece of 
timber, placed in the fore-part or fore-caftle, and car¬ 
rying the fore-fail and fore-top-fail yards. Its length 
is ufually £of the main-mall, and the fore-top-galluut- 
maft is i. the length of the fore-top. 

Foremast- Men, are thofe on board a fhip that take 
in the top fails, fling the yards, furi the fails, bowfe, 
trice, and take their turn at the helm, &c, 

FOREST, in geography, a huge wood : or, a large 
extent of ground covered with trees. The word isform- 
cd of the Latin forefla, which firft occurs in the capi¬ 
tulars of Charlemagne, and which itfelf is derived from 
the German frojT, lignifying the fame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin font reflat, by rcafon forefts 
arc out of towns. Others derive forefla from feris, q.d. 
Forefla, quoad fit tuta ftatio ferarum , as being a fafc 
Ration or abode for wild bcalts. 

The Caledonian and Hercynian forefts are famous 
in hiflory. The firft was a celebrated retreat of the 
ancient Pidts and Scots ; the latter anciently occupied 
the greateft part of Europe; particularly Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, &c. In Caefar’s time it extended 
from the borders of Alfatia and Switzerland to Tran- 
lylvania ; and was computed 60 days journey long and 
9 broad : fome parts or cantons thereof are Rill re¬ 
maining. 

The ancients adored forefts, and imagined a great 
part of their gods to refide therein ; temples were fre¬ 
quently built in the thickeft forefts; the gloom and 
Rlence whereof naturally infpire fentiments of devo¬ 
tion, and turn mens thoughts within themfelves. 

For The like reafon the Druids made forefts the 
place of their refldence, performed their facrifices, in- 
ftruded their youth, and gave laws therein. 

Forest, in law,is defined, by Manwood, a certain 
territory of woody grounds and fruitful paftures,. pri¬ 
vileged for wild beafts and fowls of foreft, chafe, and 
warren, to reft and abide under the prote&ion of the 
king, for his princely delight: bounded with unre¬ 
moveable marks and meres, either known by matter 
of record or prefeription; replenifhed with wild beafts 
of venery or chafe, with great coverts of vert for the 
faid beafts ; for prefervation and continuance whereof, 
the vert and venifon, there are certain particular laws, 
privileges, and officers. 

Forefts are of fuch antiquity in England, that ex¬ 
cepting the New-Foreft in Hampffiire, eredted by Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, and Hampton Coprt, erected by 


Henry VIII. it is faid that there is no record or hi- Foreft, 
ftory which makes any certain mention of their erec- —v— 

tion, though they are mentioned by feveral writers 
and in feveral laws and ftatutes. Ancient hiftorians 
tell us, u that New-foreft was raifed by the deftrndtion 
of 22 parifh-churches, and many villages, chapels, and 
manors, for the fpace of 30 miles together, which was 
attended with divers judgments on the pofterity of 
William 1 . who credted it: for William Rufus was 
there fliot with an arrow, and before him Richard the 
brother of Henry I.; and Henry nephew to Robert, 
the eldeft fon of the Conqueror, did hang by the hair 
of the head in the boughs of the foreft, like unto Ab- 
falom.” Blount. 

1 Befides the New-foreft, there are 68 other forefts in 
England, 13 chafes, and more than 700 parks ; the 
four principal forefts are New-foreft on the fea, Shire- 
wood-foreft on the Trent, Dean-forefton the Severn, 
and Windfor-foreft on the Thames. 

A foreft in the hands of a fubjedt is properly the 
fame thing with a. Chase : being fubjedt tothecommon 
law, and not to the foreft laws. Bui a chafe differs 
from a foreft, in that it is incloled ; and likewife, 
that a man may have a chafe in another man’s ground 
as well as his own ; being indeed the liberty of keep¬ 
ing beafts of chafe, or rqyaL game therein, protected 
even from the owner of the land, with a power of 
hunting them thereon. See Park. 

■ The manner of eredting a foreft is thus: Certain com- 
miffioners are appointed under the great: feal> who view 
the ground intended for the foreft, and fence it round; 
this commiflion being returned into chancery, the king 
caufeth it to be proclaimed throughout the county 
where the land lieth, that it is a foreft; and prohibits 
all perfons from hunting there, without his leave. 

Though the king may eredt a foreft on his own ground 
and wafte, he may not do it on the ground of other 
perfons without their confent; and agreement with 
them for that purpofe ought to be confirmed- by par¬ 
liament. 

A foreft diredlly taken, cannot be in the hands of 
any but the king : for no perfon but the king has 
power to grant a commiflion to be. juftice in eyre of 
the foreft : yet if he grants a foreft to a fubjedt, and 
that on requeft made in the chancery, that fubjedt and 
his heirs lhall have juftices of the foreft, in which cafe 
the fubjedt has a foreft in law. 

A fecond property of a foreft is, the courts thereof. 

See FoREST-Cturt, infra. 

A third property is the officers belonging to it, as 
the juftice, warden, verderer,forefter, agiftor, regar- 
der, keeper, bailiff, beadle, &c. See the articles Agis¬ 
tor, Baiiiff, Forester, &c. 

By the laws of the foreft, the receivers of trefpalTes 
in hunting or killing of the deer, if they know them 
to be the king’s property, are principal trefpaffers. 
Likewife, if a trefpafs be committed in a foreft, and 
the trefpafler dies, after his death, it may be puniffied 
in the life-time of the heir, contrary to common law. 

The Norman kings puniffied fuch as killed deer,in any 
of their forefts with great ft verity; alfo in various man¬ 
ners ; as by hanging, lofs of limbs, gelding, and put¬ 
ting out eyes. By viagna charta de forefla, it is or¬ 
dained, that no perfon fliall lofe life or member for kil¬ 
ling the king’s deer in forefts, but ffiall be fined; and 
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Forefl if the offender has nothing to pay the fine, he fliall be 
>—v*r*-*' imprifoned a year and a day, and then be delivered, if 
he can give fecurity not to offend for the future, &c, 
9 Hen. TIL c. r. 

Before this flatute, it was felony to hunt the king’s 
deer ; and by a late adt, perfons armed and difguifed, 
appearing in any forefl, &c. if they hunt, kill, or (leal 
any deer, &c. are guilty of felony. 9. Geo. I. c. 22. 

He who has any licence to hunt is a foreft or chace, 
&c. is to take care that he does not exceed his autho¬ 
rity ; otherwife he fliall be deemed a trefpalTer from the 
beginning, and be punifhed for the faft, as if he had no 
licence. See further, the articles Game, and Gatiie-LAw. 

Bealls of the forefl are, the hart, hind, buck, doe, 
boar, wolf, fox, hare, &c. The feafons for hunting 
whereof are as follow, viz. that of the hart and buck 
begins at the feall of St John Baptift, and ends at 
Holy-rood day j of the hind and doe, begins at Holy 
food, and continues till Candlemas; of the boar, from 
Chriftraas to Candlemas; of the fox begins at Chrift- 
mas, and continues till Lady-day; of the hare at Mi- 
, ohaelmas, and lafts till Candlemas. 

FoREST-Courts, courts inftituted for the government 
of the king’s forefts indifferent parts of the kingdpm, 
andfor the punilhmentof all injuries done tothe king’s 
deer or venifon, to the vert or greenfwerd, and to the 
covert in which fuch deer are lodged. Thcfe are the 
Courts of ATTACHMENTS,ofREGARD,ofSWEINMOTE, 
and of Justice-Seat. 1. The court of attachments, 
woodmote, or forty-days court, is to be held before the 
verderors of the forellonce in every forty days; and 
is inftituted to inquire into all offenders againft vert 
and venifon ; who maybe attached by.their bodies, 
if taken with the mainour (or mainauvre, a manu) that 
JSfadJt is, in the very aft of killing venifon, or ftealirig wood. 
Comment- or in the preparing fo to do, or by frefli and immediate 
purfuit after the aft is done ; elfethey mull be attach¬ 
ed by their goods. And in this forty-days court the 
foreilersor keepers are to bring in the attachments, or 
preferments de viridi et venatione ; and the verderors 
•are to receive the fame, and to enrol them, and to 
certify them under their feals to the court ofjuftice- 
feat or fweinmote : for this court can only enquire of, 
but not convift, offenders. 2. The court of regard, 
.or furvey of dogs, is to be holden every third year for 
the lawirig or expeditation of maftiffs ; which is done 
by cutting off the claws of the fore-feet, to prevent 
them from running after deer. No other dogs but 
maftiffs are to be thus lawed or expeditated, for none 
other are permitted to be kept within the precinfls 
of the foreft : it being fuppofed that the keeping of 
thefc, and thcfe only, was necelFary for the defence of 
aman’shoufe. 3. The court of fweinmote is to be 
holden before the verderors, as judges, by the fteward 
of the fweinmote, thrice in every year ; the fweins or 
freeholders within the foreft compofing the jury. The 
principal jurifdidtiou of this court is,firft, to inquire 
into the oppreflions and grievances committed by the 
officers of the foreft; “ defuper-onei-aftoneforcftaroriutn, 
tt aliorumminiftrorumforefLe ; et de eorumopprefionibus 
fopulo regis illatis and, fecondly, to receive and try 
prefentments certified from the court of attachments 
againft offences in vert and venifon. And this court 
may not only inquire, but convidt alfo ; which con- 
viflion fliall be certified to the court of juftice'-felt un¬ 


der the feals of the jury, for this court cannot proceed Foret, 
to judgement. But the principal court is, 4. The court Fore-ftaff. 
of juftice-feat, which is held before the chief juflice in v " 

eyre, or chief itinerant j udge, capitalis jufiitiarius in iti - 
nere, or his deputy: to hear and determine all trefpaf- 
fes within the foreft, and all claims of franchifes, liber¬ 
ties, and privileges, and all pleas and caufes whatfoever 
therein arifing. It may alfo proceed to try prefent¬ 
ments in the inferior courts of the forefts, and to give 
judgment upon convidiou of the fweinmote. And 
the chief juflice may therefore, after prefentment 
made or indictment found, but not before, ilfue his 
warrant to the officers of the foreft to apprehend 
the offenders. It may beheld every third year; and 
40 days notice ought to be given of its fitting. This 
court may fine and imprifon for offences within the 
foreft, it being a court of record : and therefore a writ 
of error lies from hence to the court of king’s-beneb, 
to reftify and redrefs any mal-adminiftration of juf¬ 
tice ; or the chief juftice in eyre may adjourn any 
matter of law into the court of king’s-bench. 

FoREsr-Lawi, are peculiar laws different from the 
common law of England. Before the making of Char- 
ta de Forefta, in the time of king John and his font 
Henry III. confirmed in parliament by 9 Henry III. 
offences committed therein were puniflied at the plea- 
fure of the king in the fevereft manner. By this char¬ 
ter, many forefts were difafforeftedand (tripped of their 
oppreffive privileges, and regulations were made for 
the government of thofe that remained, particularly, 
killing the king’s deer was made no longer a capital 
offence, but only puniflied by fine, imprisonment, or 
abjuration of the realm : yet even in the charter there 
were fome grievous articles, which the clemency of la¬ 
ter princes have fince by flatute thought fit to alter 
per afifas forefta. And to this day, in trefpaffes rela¬ 
ting to the foreft, voluntas reputabitur pro faffo ; fo that 
if a man be taken hunting a deer, he may be arrefled 
as if he had taken a deer. 

Forest -Towns, in geography, certain towns of 
Suabia in Germany, lying along the Rhine, and the 
confines of Switzerland, and fuhjedt to the houfe of 
Auftria. Their names are Rhinefeldi Seekingen , Lau- 
fenburg , and Waldjhut. 

FORE-staff, an inftrument ufed at fea for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies. The fore-ftaff, called 
alfo crofs-ftaff takes its denomination hence, that the 
obferver, in ufingit, turns his face towards the objeCt; 
in contradiftinttion to the back-ftaff, where he turns 
his back to the objeCt. 

The fore or crofs ftaff, reprefented in Plate CXCV. 
confifts of a ftraightfquare ftaff, A B, graduated like 
a line of tangents and four croflcs or vanes, F F, E E, 

D D, CC, which Hide thereon. The firft and fhorteft 
of thefe vanes, F F, is called the ten crofs, or vane, and 
belongs to that fide of the inftrument whereon thedi- 
vifions begin at three degrees and end at ten. The 
next longer vane, E E, is called the thirty crofs, belong¬ 
ing to that fide of the ftaff wherein the divifions begin 
at ten degrees and end at thirty, called the thirty fcale. 

The next vane, D D, is called the 'fixty crofs, and be¬ 
longs to the fide where the divifions begin at twenty 
degrees and endatftxty. The laft and longeft, CC, 
called the ninety crofs, belongs to the fide whereon the 
divifions begin at thirty degrees aad-end at ninety. 

U » 2 The 
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F<.rc-ftaff The great ufc of this inflrument is to take the height 
il of the fun and ftars, or the diflance of two ftars : and 
Forefter. t jj C t eu, thirty, fixty, or ninety croiTes, are to be ufed 
v * according as the altitude is greater or lefs ; that is, if 
the altitude be lefs than ten degrees, the ten crofs is to 
be ufed j if above ten, but Id's than thirty, the thirty 
crofs is to be ufed, &c. Note, For altitudes greater 
than thirty degrees, this inflrument is not fo conveni- 
ant as a quadrant or fcmicircle. 

To obferve an altitude by this inflrument. —Apply the 
fiat end oftheflaff to your eye,and look at the upperend 
of the crofs for the centre of the fun or liar, and at the 
lower end for the horizon. If you fee the fky inflead of 
thehorizen,flidethecrofsalittle nearer the eye; and if 
you fee the feainflead of the horizon, Aide the crofs 
farther front the eye : and thus continue moving till 
you fee exadtly the fun or liar’s centre by the top of 
the crofs, and. the horizon by the bottom thereof. Then 
the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of the 
crofs upon the fide of the flaff peculiar to the crofs you 
ufe, give the altitude of the fun or liar. 

It it be the meridian altitude you want, continue 
your obfervation as long as you find the altitude in- 
crcafe, fliil moving the crofs nearer to the eye. By 
fubtradting the meridian altitude thus found from 90 
degrees, you will have the zenith diflance. To work 
accurately, an allowance mufl be made for the height 
of the eye above the furface of the fea, viz. for one 
Englifh foot, 1 minute ; for $ feet, 24 ; for 10 feet, y ,; 
for 20 feet, 5 ; for 40 feet, 7, &c. Thefe minutes 
fubtrafted from the altitude obferved, and added to. the 
zenith diflance obferved, give the true altitude and 
zenith diflance. 

To obferve the diflance of- two ftars, or the moon's di¬ 
fiancefrom a. ftar, by the fore-ftaff .—Apply the inflru¬ 
ment to the eye, and looking to both ends of the crofs, 
move it nearer or farther from the eye till you fee the 
two ftars, the one on the one end, and the other on the 
other end, of the crofs ; then the degrees and minutes 
cut by the crofs on the fide proper to the vane in ufe 
give the ftars diflance. 

FORESTALLER, a perfon who is guilty of fore* 
Hailing. See the next article. 

FORESTALLING, in law, buying or bargain¬ 
ing for any corn, cattle, victuals, or merchandise, in 
the way as they come to fairs or markets to be fold, 

• before they get thither, with an intent to fell the fame 
again at a higher price. 

Thcpunifhmentin Britain for this offence, upon con- 
vidtion at the quarter-feflions by two or more witnefles, 
is, thefirft time, two monthsimprifonmentand thelofs 
of the goods, or the value ; for the fecond offence, the 
offender fhall be imprifoned fix months, and lofc double 
the value of the goods ; for the third offence, he (hall 
fuffer imprifonment during the king’s pleafure, forfeit 
all his goods and chattels, and (land on the pillory : 
buttheftatute does not extend to, maltfters buying 
barley, or to badgers licenfcd. 

FORESTER, a fworn officer of the foreft, ap¬ 
pointed by the king’s letters-patent, to walk the foreft 
at all hours, and watch over the vert and venifon ; alfo 
ro make attachments and true prefentraentsof all tref- 
pafles committed within the foreft. 

If a man comes in a foreft in the night, a forefter 
cannot lawfully beat him before he makes fomc refin¬ 


ance j but in cafe fuch a perfon refills the forefter, he Fore- 
may juftify a battery. And a forefter fnall not beque- though, 
ftioned for killing a trefpaffer that, after the peace Forfar, 
cried to him, will not furrender himfelf, if it be not w “ v 
done on any former malice; though, where trefpaflers 
in a foreft. Sec. do kill a perfon thatoppofes them, it 
is murder in all, becaufe they were engaged in an un¬ 
lawful aft, and,therefore malice is. implied to the per¬ 
fon killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-fex.ony, in Scotslaw, figni- 
fies premeditated murder. See Murder. 

FORFAR, a parliament-town of. Scotland,, and ca¬ 
pital of the county of that name, fituated in N. Lat. 

56. 25, W. Long.2. 32. This town,.with Dundee, 

Cupar, Perth, and St Andrew’s, jointly fend one mem¬ 
ber to the Britifh parliament. It Hands in the great 
valley of Strathmore that runs from Perth nortli-taft 
to the fea, ahnoft in a straight line, about 50 miles 
long and betwixt four and five miles broad, bordered 
on either fide by hills, riling.gently,on the font fa'fide, 
and on the north by the famous Grampians, a little 
more elevated. 

Though hiftory is filent as to.the etymology of the 
name Forfar, yet we arc fure it is of very ancient 
date, and that in the days, of old it was the refi- 
dence of royal majefly. Here Malcom Canmore, a 
wife and magnanimous prince., held his fir (l parliament 
in 1057. The ruins.of hiapalace are. ftill to be feen 
on the top of an artificial- mount of a. circular form, 
refting upon a bafe of about three acres of ground, and 
rifingyo feet high above the level of the circumambient 
plain. A wall offtone of a great. thickaefs,.foftrongly 
cemented with run-lime Uiat.itisfearcepoflible tobreak 
the cement with the ftroke of a haminer-, environed the 
place ; and a mote of at lead 2 D feet broad, and infome 
partsagreat deal more, and 12 feet deep, encompaffed 
the whole. Adjoining to this is afield of about fix acres 
of ground called the Queen’s Manor, fuwounded in 
thofe days with a large fheet of water, and acceffiblc 
only by boats. In clearing away fame of the rubbifh 
of the. palace a few years, ago, a tea-kettle of a coni¬ 
cal figure, and a bunch, of barbed arrows, were found 
in the ruins, A pit of about i& feet deep, very 
prettily built of hewn ftone, with a human body in a 
Hate of extreme putrefa&ion, was alfcr.difcovered. 

The lake of Forfar, ftretebin^ two miles in length 
from eaft to weft, and half a mile in breadth, and co¬ 
vering the palace on the north, afforded not only a 
plentiful fupply of water far every purpofe, but alfo 
added to the ftrength.0ftbe.pl3.ee. This lake abounds 
with trout, pike, perch, and eel. Of late years it 
has been greatly reduced by draining; to which the 
immenfe quantity of fine marie at the bottom was the 
principal inducement. This excellent manure is found 
here in large ftrata from two to. fix and eight feet deep, 
and generally below mofs ten feet deep. 

This lake has proved fatal to many of the human 
race; but particularly and d.efervedly fo to the mur¬ 
derers of Malcom H, who. having fled after perpetra¬ 
ting the bloody deed at the caftle of Glammis, about 
five miles diftant, in the year 1036, miffed their way, 
owing to a deep fall of fuow, and wandered in the 
fields forfome time, till ai laft they came upon the ice 
on the lake, which not being firm, fuddenly gave way 
Wider them, and they all periihed. When the thaw 

came 
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F«tfar. aame,. their bodies were found ; and being difeovered to 

---'be die murderers of the king, they were all hung on 

gibbets on the Tides of the highways. 

Within this lake were formerly two iflands raifed 
by art, with buildings otreach ; to which Margaret, 
Maicom Canmore’s queen, retired after the deceafe of 
her hulbalid. Part of the ruins of thefe edifices are 
ftill to be fecn. To this queen, tradition fays, we owe 
the cuflomof the grace-drink; flic having cilablitiied 
it as a rule at her table, tliat whoever ftaid till grace 
was faid was rewarded with a bumper. 

From this time we have little or no accounts of For¬ 
far till the middle of the 17th century,..except an ad 
palled in the 13th parliament of James VI. 2ill July 
1593, in the following words: “ Our foverainc Lorde, 
underllanding that be ade and ordinance maid anent 
obfervation of the Sabbath-daic within this realme, the 
mercatte-daie of the burgh of Forfare, being the head 
burgh of the febire, quilk was Sundaie, is taken from 
them; and his hieneffe not willing that they in onie 
waxes fuld be prejudged hereby, therefore his hienelfe, 
with advice of the eftaites of this prefent parliament, 
alterisand changis their faid mercatte-daie from Sundaie 
to Fridaie, and vvillis the famen Friday oukly to be 
their mercatte-daie to them in all times hereafter ; and 
thefatnen to ftande with the like priviledgcs and free- 
domes as the Sundaie.did of before.” Whether this 
change took place, or how long it continued, is uncer¬ 
tain; but the market-day isprefcntly held on Saturday, 
and has been fo pall memory of man. 

During the ulurpation of Oliver Cromwell, a de¬ 
tachment of his fbrees, after lacking Dundee, came 
to Forfar and burnt all. the public records of the place; 
and the only charter the town now has is one grauted 
by Charles II. after his reftoration, confirming all its 
ancient rights and privileges. 

A® an evidence of the ignorance and harbarity of 
the times, it appears from the records of the trials kept 
in (he charter chert of Forfar, that nine perfons were 
condemned and burnt here for witchcraft betwixt the 
years 1650 and 1662. Thefe innocent people were 
all tried by a fpecial commiflion from the lords of the 
privy-council at Edinburgh; and although the com- 
miflion exprefsly difeharged-torturing them on purpofe 
to extort a confeifion of their gpilt, yet, as it was 
then thought meritorious to obtain confeffion of 'guilt 
by whatever means, many inhuman cruelties were ex- 
ereifed upon the unfortunate objeds, particularly, an 
iron boot was drawn upon one of their legs, and a 
wedge driven with great force between it and the leg. 
Another inftrument, ftill carefully preferved here, was 
likewife ufed, and is called the witch bridle. It is made 
of iron, in the lhape of a dog?s collar, with two pikes 
on the infide, about four inches diftanr, and two. and a 
half long, Thefe pikes were put into the mouth, and 
the collar afterwards buckled ftraii.on the back of the 
head,, to which was affixed an iron chain, whereby the 
condemned perfons were led to the place of execution. 
called the Play-Field, about a quarter of a mile to the 
northward of the town. 

The inhabitants of Forfar are a hofpitable, free, and 
generous fet of people: they are at leaft doubled in 
numberwithin thefe 30 years, being now about 3300, 
the houfes have alfo increafed more in proportion, be- 
fidcs being vaftly improved. The church here has juft; 


been rebuilt on an elegant and extenfive plan calcu 
lated'to contain 2000 hearers. __ 

Forfar Shire , a county of Scotland, of which For¬ 
far is the capital. Including Angus, Glenila, Glenellc, 
and Glenprallin, it extends 29 miles from eaft to weft, 
and 16 where broadeft, though in f'ome places the 
hreadih does not exceed five miles. On the north it 
is divided from the Brae of Mar by a ridge of the 
Binchinin mountains ; it is bounded on the fouth by 
the Frith of Tay and the Britifli ocean, on the eaft by 
Mearns, and on the weft by Perthlhire. Part of the 
Grampian mountains runs through this county, which 
is agreeably diverlified with hill and dale. It produces 
lead and iron in abundance, together with quarries of 
freeftone and flate, with which the inhabitants drive a 
cpnfiderable traffic. The county is well watered with 
lakes, rivers, rivulets, and fountains, fhaded with 
large forefts, roughened with brown mountains, and 
waved with green bills interfperfed with fields and 
meadows, and adorned with fine feats and plantations. 
Their heaths and woods abound with hart, hind, roe¬ 
buck and. moor game > their ftreams are flocked with 
trout and falmon. Their hills arc covered with flocks 
of flxeep, and their fields afford plentiful harvefts of 
wheat, and all forts of grain. The mountains to the 
weft and north are inhabited by Highlanders; but the 
Lowlanders poftefs the towns and champaign country, 
and are remarkable for their politenefs and hofpitality. 

FORFEITURE, originally fignifies a tranfgrefe 
fion, or offenceagainfl, fome penal law. The word is 
formed of the hale, Latin jarhfattura: whenc eforfai- 
tura and forfaittura-, and the French forfait. For is- 
faflura comes of forisfacere ; which, according to Ift* 
dore,, fignifies to “ hurt or offend,” facere contra ra- 
tiouem, and which is not improbably derived of font 
“ out,” and facere, “ to do,” q. d. an adion out of 
rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have for¬ 
fait derived from the ufing; of force or violence : Lo- 
bineau in his gloflaiy will have ferisfatfayroycrly to 
fignify a muld or amend, not a forfeit-, which latter 
be derives-from the bafe Brid fhforfed, “ a penalty.” 

But, with us, it is more frequently ufed for the. 
effed of fuch tranfgreffion ; or the lofing fome right,. 
privilege, eftate, honour, office, or effeds, in confe- 
quencc thereof ; than for the tranfgreffion itfelf. 

Forfeiture differs from confifcatiou, in that the for¬ 
mer is more general; while confifcatiou is particularly, 
applied-to fuch things as become forfeited to-the king’s 
exchequer;.and goods confifcated are faid to be fuch as 
nobody claims. 

Forfeitures may be either in civil or criminal cafes.. 

I. With refped to the fir ft, a man that hath an c* 
flate for life or years, may forfeit it many ways, as well 
as by.treafon or felony.;. fuch as alienation, claiming a 
greater eftate than he hath, or affirming the reverfion.: 
to be in a ftranger, &c. When a tenant in tail makes 
leafes not warranted, by the ftanue ; a copyholder 
commits wafte, refofes to pay . his rent, or do iuit of 
court; and where.an eftate is granted upon condition, . 
on non-performance,thereof. Sic. ihey will make a for¬ 
feiture. 

Entry for a forfeiture ought to -be by him who is 
next,in reverlidn, or remainder, after the eftate for¬ 
feited. As if tenant for life or years commits a forfei¬ 
ture, Jie who has the immediate revcrlian or remainder 

ought. 
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'arfciture. ought to enter ; though he has the fee, or only an 
“ v - ' eftate-tail. 

II. Forfeiture in criminal cafes is twofold ; of real, 
and perfonal eftates. 

1. As to real eftates, by Attainder in high-trea- 
fon, a man forfeits to the king all his lands and te¬ 
nements of inheritance, whether fee-fimple orfee-tail; 
and all his rights of entry on lands and tenements, 
which he had at the time of the offence committed, or 
at any time afterwards, to be for ever veiled in the 
crown ; and alfo the profits of all lands and tenements, 
which he had in his own right for life or years, fo long 
Blad/f. as fitch intereft fhall fubfift. This forfeiture relates 
fomment. backwards to the time of the ireafon committed ; fo as 
to avoid all intermediate fales and incumbrances, but 
not thofe before the fad : and therefore a wife’s join¬ 
ture is not forfeitable for the treafon of her hufband ; 
becaufe fettled upon her previous to the treafon com¬ 
mitted. But her dower is forfeited, by the exprefs 
provifion of ftatute j and 6 Edw. VI. c. ir. And yet 
thehulband fhall be tenant by the curtefy of the wife’s 
lands, if the wife be attainted of treafon : for that is 
not prohibited by the ftatute. But, though after at¬ 
tainder the forfeiture relates back to the time of the 
treafon committed, yet it does not take effed unlefs an 
attainder be had, of which it is one of the fruits; and 
therefore, if a traitor dies before judgment pronounced, 
or is killed in open rebellion, or is hanged by martial 
law, it works no forfeiture of his land : for he never 
was attainted of treafon. But if the chief juftice of 
the king’s bench (the fupreme coroner of all England) 
in perfon, upon the view of the body of him killed in 
open rebellion, records it and returns the record into 
hisown court, both lands and goods Ihall be forfeited. 

The natural juftice of forfeiture or confifcation of 
property, for treafon, is founded on this confideration: 
That he who hath thus violated the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of government, and broken his part of the ori¬ 
ginal contract between king and people, hath abandon-’ 
ed his connexions with fociety, and hath no longer 
any right to thofe advantages which before belonged 
to him purely as a member of the community ; among 
which facial advantages, the right of transferring or 
tranfmitting property to others is one of the chief. 
Such forfeitures, moreover, whereby his pofterity nmft 
fuffer as well as himfelf, will help to reftrain a man, 
not only by the fenfeof his duty, and dread of perfonal 
punilhment, but alfo by his paffions and natural affec¬ 
tions ; and will intereft every dependant and relation 
he has to keep him from offending : according to that 
beautiful fentiment of Cicero, “ neevero mefugit quam 
fit acerbum , parentum fcelera filiorum p*nis lui: fed hoc 
praclare legibus comparaium eft , ut caritasliberorumami- 
ciores parentes reipubliue redderet .” And therefore 
Aulus Cafcellius, a Roman lawyer in the time of the tri¬ 
umvirate, nfed to boaft that he had two reafons for 
defpiftng the power of the tyrants 5 his old age and 
his want of children : for children are pledges w the 
prince of the father's obedience. Yet many nations 
have thought, that this pofthumous punilhment favours 
of hardlhip to the innocent; efpecially for crimes that 
do not ftrike at the very root and foundation of fo¬ 
ciety, as treafon againft the government exprefsly does. 
And therefore, although confifcations were very fre¬ 
quent in the times of the earlier emperors, yet Arca- 


dius and Honorius, in every other inftance but that of Forfeiture, 
treafon, thought it more juft, ibi efte pcenam, ubi et non a v—' 

eft ; and ordered, that “peccatafuos teneantauBores, nee 
ulteriusprogrediatur metus, quam reperiatnr deliBum 
and Juftinian alfo made a law to reftrain the punilhment 
of relations; which diredts the forfeiture to go, except in 
the cafe of crimen majeftatis, to the next of kin to the 
delinquent. On the other hand, the Macedonian laws 
extended even the capital punilhment of treafon, not 
only to the children, but to all the relations of the 
delinquent: and of courfe their eftates muft be alfo 
forfeited, as no man was left to inherit them. And 
in Germany, by the famous golden bull (copied almoft 
verbatim from Juftinian’s code), the lives of the fons 
of fuch as confpire to kill an eleftor are fpared, as it is 
expreffed, by the emperor’s particular bounty . But they 
are deprived of all their effedts and right of fuccellion, 
and are rendered incapable of any hononr eccleftaftical 
and civil; to the end that, being always poor and ne- 
celfitous, they may for ever be accompanied by the 
infamy of their father ; may languilh in continual in¬ 
digence ; and may find (fays this mercilefs edidl) their 
punilhment in living, and their relief in dying.” 

In England, forfeiture of lands and tenements to 
the crown for treafon is by no means derived from the 
feodal policy, but was antecedent to the eftabliihmcnt 
of that fyftem in that ifland; being tranfmitted from 
their Saxon ancellors, and forming a part of the ancient 
Scandinavian conftitution. But in certain treafons rela¬ 
ting to the coin (which feems rather a fpecies of the 
crimen falft than the crimen la:fee majeftatis), it is pro¬ 
vided by fome of the modern ftacutes which conftitute 
the offence, that it Ihall work no forfeiture of lands, 
fave only for the life of the offenders ; and by all, that 
it Ihall not deprive the wife of her dower. And, in 
order to abolilh fuch hereditary punilhment entirely, it 
was dialled by ftatute 7 Ann. c. 21. that, after the 
deceafe of the late pretender, no attainder for treafon 
Ihould extend to the difinheriting of ahy heir, nor to 
the prejudice of any perfon, other than the traitor him¬ 
felf. By which the law of forfeitures for high trea¬ 
fon would by this time have been at an end, had not a 
fubfequent ftatute intervened to give them a longer du¬ 
ration. The hiftory of this matter is fo’mewhat An¬ 
gular, and worthy obfervation. At the time of the 
union, the crime of treafon in Scotland was, by the 
Scots law, in many refpedls different from that of trea¬ 
fon in England; and particularly in its confequence 
of forfeitures of entailed eftates, which was more par¬ 
ticularly Englilh; yet it feemed neceffary, that a crime 
fo nearly affedling government Ihould, both in its ef- 
fence and confequences, be put upon the fame footing 
in both parts of the united kingdoms. In new-mo¬ 
delling thefe laws, the Scots nation and the Englilh 
houfe of commons ftruggled hard, partly to maintain, 
and partly to acquire, a total immunity from forfeiture 
and corruption of blood i which the houfe of lords as 
firmly refilled. At length a cotnpromife was agreed 
to, which is eftablilhed by this ftatute, viz. that the 
fame crimes, and no other, fbould be treafon in Scot¬ 
land that are fo in England; and that the Englilh for¬ 
feitures and corruption of blood Ihould take place in 
Scotland till the death of the then pretender, and then 
ceafe throughout the whole of Great Britain : the lords 
artfully propofed this temporary claufe, in hopes (it 
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is faid) that the prudence of fucceeding parliaments 
would make it perpetual. This has partly been done 
by the ftatute 17 Geo. II. c. 39* (uiadc id ^6 year 
preceding the late rebellion), the operation of thefe in¬ 
demnifying :claufes being thereby ftill farther fufpend- 
ed till the death of the fon of the pretender. 

In petit treafon and felony, the offender alfo for¬ 
feits all his chattel interefts abfolutcly, and the profits 
of all freehold effates during life; and after his death 
all his lands and tenements in fee fimple (but not thofe 
in tail) to the crown, for a very fhort period of time : 
for the king fhall have them for a year and a day and 
may commit therein what wafte he pleafes ; which is 
called the king’s year, day and w.afie, Formerly the 
Icing had only a liberty of committing wafte on the 
lands offelons, by. pulling down their houfes, extir¬ 
pating their gardens, plowing their meadows, and 
cutting down their woods. And a punifhmcnt of a 
fimilar fpirit appears to have obtained in the oriental 
countries from the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus in the books of Daniel and Ezra; which, be- 
fides the pain et death infli&ed on the delinquents 
there fpecified, ordain, “ that their houfes fhall be 
made a dunghill.” But this tending greatly to the 
prejudice of the public, it was agreed in th« reign of 
Henry I. in England, that the king fhould have the 
profits of the land for one year and a day in lieu of the 
deftrudion he was otherwife at liberty to commit: 
and therefore magna charta, provides, that the king fhall 
only hold fuch lands for a year and a day, and then 
reftore them to the lord of the fee, without any men¬ 
tion made of wafte. But the ftatue 17 Edw. II. de 
prerogativa regie, feems to fuppofe, that the king fhall 
have his year, day, and wafte; and not the year and 
day inftead of wafte : which Sir Edward Coke (and the 
author of the Mirror before him) very juftly look up¬ 
on as an cncroachmenr, though a very ancient one, of 
the royal prerogative. The year, day, and wafte, are 
now ufually compounded for ; but otherwife they re¬ 
gularly belong to the crown ; and after their ex¬ 
piration the land would naturally have defeended to 
the heir (as in gavelkind tenure it ftilldoes), did not 
its feodal quality intercept fuch defeenr, and give it 
by way of efeheat to the lord. Thefe forfeitures for 
felony do alfo arife only upon attainder : and there¬ 
fore a felo de fe forfeits no lands of inheritance or free¬ 
hold, for he never is attainted as a felon. They likewife 
relate back to , the time the offence was committed as 
well a^ forfeitures for treafon, fo as to avoid all inter¬ 
mediate charges and conveyances. This may be hard 
upon fueftas have unwarily engaged with the offender j 
but the cruelty and reproach muft lie on the part, not of 
the law, but of the criminal ; who has thusknowmgly 
and difhoneftly involved others in his own calamities. 

2. The forfeiture of goods and chattels accrues in 
every one of the high kinds of offence; in high trea¬ 
fon, or mifprifion thereof, petit treafon, felonies of all 
forts whether clergyable or not, felf-murder or felony 
de fe, petty larceny, {landing mute, &c. For flight 
alfo, on an accufation of treafon, felony, or even pe¬ 
tit larceny, whether the party be found guilty or ac¬ 
quitted, if the jury find the flight, the party fhall for¬ 
feit his goods and chattels ; for the very flight is an 
offence, carrying with it a ftrong prefumption of guilt, 
and is at leaft an endeavour to elude and ftifle the 
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courfe of juftice preferibed by the law. But the jury 
very feldom find the flight; forfeiture being looked 
upon, fince the vaft increafe of perfonal property of late 
years, as too large a penalty for an offence to which a 
man is prompted by the natural love of liberty. 

There is a remarkable difference or two between the 
forfeiture of lands and of goods and chattels, (r.) 
Lauds are forfeited upon attainder , and not before : 
goods and chattels arc forfeited by couviftion. Be- 
caufe in many of the cafes where goods are forfeited, 
there never is any attainder; which happens only where 
judgment of death or outlawry is given ; therefore, in 
thofe cafes the forfeiture muft be upon convidicm, or 
not at all; and being neceflarily upon convidion in 
thofe, it is fo ordered in all other cafes, for the law 
loves uniformity. (2). The forfeiture of lands has 
relation to the time the fail was committed, fo as to 
avoid all fubfequent fales and incumbrances; but the 
forfeiture of goods and chattels has no relation back¬ 
wards; fo that thofe only which a man has at the 
time of conviction {hall be forfeited. Therefore a 
traitor or felon may bona fide fell any of his chattels, 
real or perfonal, for the fuftenance of himfelf and fa¬ 
mily between the fad and convidion : for perfonal 
property is of fo fluctuating a nature, that it palfes 
through many hands in a fliort time ; and no buyer 
could be fafe^ if he were liable to return the goods 
which he had fairly bought, provided any of the prior 
vendors had committed a treafon or felony. Yet if 
they be collufively and not bona fide parted with, 
merely to defraud the crown, the law (and particu¬ 
larly the ftatute 13 Eliz. c. 5.) will reach them ; for 
they are all the while truly and fubftantially the goods 
of the offender: and as he, if acquitted, might recover 
them himfelf, as not parted with for a good confider- 
ation; fo, in cafe he happens to be convicted, the law 
will recover them for the king. 

FORFEX, in Roman antiquity, was a way of 
drawing up an army in the form of a pair of Iheers. 
It was intended to receive the cuneus or wedge, if the 
enemy fliould make ufe of that figure. For when the 
forfex opened to admit the wedge, they had anoppor- 
tunity of defeating their dcflgn, and cutting them in 
pieces. 

FORF 1 CULA, the ear-wig, in zoology, a ge¬ 
nus of infeCts belonging to the order of coleoptera. 
The antennae are briltly ; the elytra are dimidiated ; 
the wings are covered ; and the tail is forked. There 
are two fpecies, viz. the auricularia, or common ear- 
wig, with the tops of the elytra white ; and the mi¬ 
nor, with teftaceous and nnfpotted elytra_This ge¬ 

nus of infects is one of the beft known, the forceps 
at the extremity of their abdomen forming a very 
diftinCtive character. It is this feetning weapon that 
has occafioned thofe infeCts to be called forficuLe in 
Latin ; and the formidable name of ear-wigs has been 
given them in Englifh, from a notion that the inftCt fre¬ 
quently introduces itfelf into the ears,caufmggreatpain 
and even death. Mr Barbut, however, allures us, that 
the forceps which the ear-wig carries at his tail, and 
with which he feems provided for his defence, is not 
fo formidable as it at firfl appears, being deftittue of 
ftrength fufficient to prodace the lead fcnfible impref- 
lion. The larva of the car-wig differs very little from 
the perfect infed. 
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Forge. Ear-wigs arc very mifehievous vermin in gardens, 
efpecially where carnations are preferred; for they 
are fo fond of thefe. flowers, that if care is not taken 
to prevent them, they will entirely deftroy them, by 
eating off the fweet part at the bottom of the petals 
or leaves. To prevent which, moft. people have hands 
eredted, which have a bal'on of earth or lead :round 
each fupporter, which is conftantly ;kept filled .with 
water. Others hang the hollow claws of crabs and 
lobfters upon flicks in divers parts oftthc garden into 
which thofe vermin get; and by often fearching .them, 
yon will deflroy them without much trouble, which 
will be of great fervice to yonr wall-fruit, for thefe 
are great deitroyers alfo of all foft fruits. 

FORGE, properly fignifies a little furnace, where¬ 
in fmitlis and other artificers of iron or fteel, &c. heat 
their metals red-hot, in order to foften them and ren¬ 
der them more malleable and manageable, on the anvil. 

An ordinary forge is nothing but a pair of bellows, 
the nozzle of which .is diredbed upon a fnaaath area, 
on which coals are placed. The nozzle of a pair off 
bellows may be alfo diredted. to the bottom of any fur¬ 
nace, to excite the combnftion of the coals placed 
there, by which a -kind of forge is formed. In labo. 
ratories there is generally a fmall furnace confifting 
of one cylindrical piece, open at top, which has at.its 
lower fide a hole for receiving the nozzle of a double 
bellows. This kind of forge-furnace is very conveni¬ 
ent for fuiions, as the operation is quickly performed, 
and with.few coals. In its dower part, two .inches 
above the hole for receiving thc nuzZle of the bellows, 
may be placed an iron-plate, of the fame .diameter, fup- 
ported upon two horizontal bars, ■ and pierced near its 
circumference withfonr holes diametrically oppofite to 
each other. By this difpofition, the wind of the hol¬ 
lows, pulhed forcibly under this plate, enters at thefe 
four holes; and thus the heat of the fire is equally dif* 
tributed, and the crucible in the furnace is equally Sur¬ 
rounded by it. This contrivance is ufcd in the forge- 
furn&ces for melting copper with this difference only, 
that thefe furnaces.are fquare, which is a matter of no 
confequence. 

As the wind of tbellows ftrongly and rapidly excites 
the aftion of the fire, a forge is very convenient when 
a great heat is to be applied quickly ; but it is not 
fuitable when the heat is to be .gradually incraafod. 

The forge, or blaft of bellows, kufed in Several ope¬ 
rations in fmall; as to fufc fairs, metals, ores, &c. It 
is alfo much ufcd in works in the great, which require 
ftrong.heat, without much management; and chiefly in 
the fmeltingofores, and fufion of.metallic matters. 

Forge is alfo nfed for a large furnace, wherein 
iron-ore, taken, out of the mine, is melted down: or 
it is more properly applied to another kind of furnace, 
wherein the iron-ore i melted down and feparated in a 
former furnace, and then caft into Sows and pigs, is 
heated and fnfed over again, and beaten afterwards 
with large hammers, and thus rendered more foft, 
pure, ductile, and.fit for ufe. 

Forge, in the train of artillery, is generally called 
a travelling Jorge, .and may not improperly be called 
a portable fmith’s (hop: at this forge all manner of 
fmith’s work is made, and it can be ufed.upon a march 
as well as in camp. Formerly they were.very ill con¬ 
trived, with 2 wheels only, and wooden fupporters to 
3 


to prop the forge for Working when in the park. Of Forge 
late years they are made with 4 wheels, which an- fl “ 
fwers their purpofe much better. Forgery. 

Forge for red-hot Balls, is a place where the balls ' v / 
are made red-hot before they arc fired off: it is built 
about five or fix feet ,below the furfaceof the ground^ 
of ftrong brick-work, and an iron grate, upon which 
the balls are laid, with a very large fire under them. 

FORGER, in law, one guilty.of Forgery. 

FORGERY (from the Vrcnchforger-, i. t. accudart, 
fiabricare, lt to beat on an anvil, forge, or form,”)may 
be defined at common law, to be “ the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a wriringno the prejudice of 
another man’s rightfor which the offender may 
fuffer fine, imprifonment, andpillory. And alfo, by 
a variety of ftamtes a more Severe punifhment is in- 
fliflcd on theoffender in many particular cafes, which 
are fo multiplied of late as.almoft to become general. 

We fhall mention the principal inftances. 

By flatute 5 Eliz. c. 14. to forge or make, or know¬ 
ingly to publi& or give in evidence, any forged deed, 
court-roll, or will, with .intent-to jaffe .61 the right of 
real property, either freehold or copyhold, is punifhed 
by a forfeiture to the party grieved of double cofts and 
damages; by ftanding-in the pillory, and having both 
his ears cut off, anddiis noftrils flit, and feared; by 
forfeiture to; the crown of the profits of his-lands, .and 
by perpetual imprifonment. For any forgery relating 
to a term of years or annuity, bond, obligation, ac¬ 
quittance, releafe-or difehargeof any debt or demand 
of any pcrfonal chattels, .the finite forfeiture, is given to 
the party grieved ; and on the offender is infli&ed the 
pillory, lofs of one .of his -ears, and half, a year's im- 
prifonment: the Second offence, .in both cafes, sbeing 
felony without benefit of.clergy. 

Befides this generajiaft, a.multitude of others, fince 
the.revolution, (when paper-credit was firft cftablilhed), 
haveinflifted capital puniflunenton the forging, al¬ 
tering, or uttering as true when-forged, of any .bank, 
bills, .or 1 notes,ior other i&curities; of hills of credit 
blued .from the exchequer ; of SoathSea bonds, &c.; 
of lottery tickets or orders ; of army or navy deben¬ 
tures ; of Eaft-India bonds ; of writings; under feal of 
rhe London or royal.exchangeaflkrancc; of.the hand 
of the receiver of the pre-fiucs, or of the.accountant- 
general and certain other officers of the court ofichan- 
cery; of a letter of attorney or other power to receive 
or■ transfer tftoek or annuities ; and on.theperfonating 
a.proprietor thereof,, to.receive or transfer fuoh annui¬ 
ties, flock, or dividends : alfo on the perfonating, or 
procuring to be performed, any fcaman or other per- 
ibn, limhlcd to wages or other naval.emoluments, or 
any df his pcrfonal reprefentatives ; and the taking, or 
procuring.to be taken, any (falfe .oath in order to ob¬ 
tains probate or letters of adipiniftration, <in order to 
receive flush payments ; and the .forging, or procuring 
to be<forged, and likewife the .uttering or publilhing, 
as true df any coumerfeitedefeamapk .will. or.power : 
to.which may.be added, though not Aridity reducible 
to this head, the counterfeiting of.Mediterranean paf- 
fes, under'the hands.of the lords of the admiralty, to 
protefl one from the piratical ftates of Barbary ; the 
forging or imitating of any ftamps to defraud the 
public revenue ; and the forging of any marriage re- 
gifter or licence : ail which are, by diflindt adls of par¬ 
liament, 
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SVpng. 1 Lament, made felonies without benefit of clergy. By 
>■—*-' ftatutes 13 Geo. III. c. J2. & s 9 - forging or counter¬ 

feiting any ftamp or mark to denote the ftandard of 
gold and ftlver plate, and certain other offences of the 
like tendency, are punifhed with tranfportation for 14 
years. By ftatute 12 Geo. III. c. 48. certain frauds 
on the (lamp-duties, therein deferibed, principally by 
ufing the fame ftamps more than once, are made fingle 
felony, and liable to tranfportation for feven years. 
And the fame punishment is inflifted by ftatute 13 
Geo. III. c. 38. on fuch as counterfeit the common 
feal of the corporation for manufacturing platc-glafs 
(thereby erefted), or knowingly demand money of the 
company by virtue of any writing under fuch counter¬ 
feit feal. 

There are alfo two general laws, with regard 
to forgery j the one 2 Geo. II. c. 25. whereby thefirft 
offence in forging or procuring to be forged, acting or 
affifting therein, or uttering or publiihing as true, any 
forged deed, will, bond, writing obligatory, bill of ex¬ 
change, promiffory note, endorfement or aflignment 
thereof, or any acquittance or receipt for money or 
goods, with intention to defraud any perfon (or cor¬ 
poration), is made felony without benefit of clergy. 
And by ftatute 7 Geo. II. c. 22. it is equally penal to 
forge, or caufe to be forged, or utter as true, a coun¬ 
terfeit acceptance of a bill of exchange, or the number 
of any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or any 
other fecurity for money, or any warrant or order for 
the payment of money, or delivery of goods. So that, 
through the number of thefe general and fpccial pro- 
vifions, there is now hardly a cafe polfible to be con¬ 
ceived, wherein forgery, that tends to defraud* whether 
in the name of a real or fictitious perfon, is not made a 
capital crime. 

Forging, in law, the aft of Forgery. 

Forging, infmithery, the beating or hammering 
iron on the anvil, after having firft made it red hot in 
the forge, in orderto extend it into various forms, and 
fafhion ic into works. Sec Forge. 

There are two ways of forging and hammering iron. 
One is by the force of the hand, in which there are 
afually fevcral perfons employed, one of them turning 
the iron and hammering likewife, and the reft only 
hammering. The other way is by the force of a wa¬ 
ter-mill, which raifes and works feveral huge hammers 
heyond the force of man ; under the ftrokes whereof 
the workmen prefent large lumps or pieces of iron, 
•which are fuftained at one end by the anvils, and at 
the other by iron-chains faftened to the deling of the 
forge. See Mill. 

This laft way of forging is only ufed in the largeft 
works, as anchors for fhips, &c. which ufually weigh 
feveral thoufand pounds. For the lighter works, a 
fingle man ferves to hold, heat, and turn with one 
hand, while he hammers with the other. 

Each purpofe the work is defigned for requires its 
proper heat ; for if it be too cold, it will not feel the 
weight of the hammer, as the fmiths call it, when it 
will not batter under the hammer; and if it be too hot, 
St will red-fear, that is, break or crack under the 
hammer. 

The feveral degrees of heat the fmrtlis give their 
irons, are, firft, a blood-red heat; fecondly, a white- 
flame-heat; and, thirdly, afparkling of welding heat. 
Vol. VII. 


FORISFAMILIATION, in laws When a child, Fori&fauu- 
upon receiving a portion from his father, or otherwife liation 
renounces his legal title to any further lhare of his fa- II 
ther’s fuccdfion, he is faid to b t forisfamiliated. K Form. 

FORK, a well-known inftrument, conlifting of a 
handle and blade, divided at the end into two or more 
points or prongs. 

Th e pitch-fork is a large utenfil of this conftrnftion, 
employed in hay-making, &c. 

The table fork, an inftrument now fo indifpenfable, 
did not come into ufe in England till the reign of James 
I. as we learn from a remarkable paffage in Goryai. 

The reader will probably fmile at the lolemn manner 
in which this important difeovery or innovation is re¬ 
lated : “ Here I will mention a thing that might have 
been fpoken of before in difeourfe of the firft Italian 
towns. I obferved acuftom in all thofe Italian cities 
and townes through which I palled, that is not 
ufed in any other country that I faw in my travels, 
neither do I thinke that any other nation of Chriften- 
dome doth ufe it, but only Italy. The Italian and al¬ 
fo moft ftrangers that are commonant in Italy, doe al¬ 
ways at their meals ufe a little fork when they eat 
their meate; for while with their knife which they 
hold in one hand they cut the meate out of the difh, 
they fallen the fork which they hold in the other 
hand upon the fame dilli, fo that whaifoever he be 
that fitting in the company of any others at meale 
fhould unadvifedbly touch the dilh of meat with his fin¬ 
gers from which all the table doe cut, he will give oc- 
cafion of offence nnto the company as having tranf- 
greffed the lawes of good manners, in fo much that 
for his error he fhall be at leaft-brow-beaten if not re¬ 
prehended in wordes. This form of feeding I under- 
ftand is generally ufed in all parts of Italy, their forkes 
for the moft part being made of yronn, ftecle, and 
fome of filver, but thofe are ufed only by gentlemen. 

The reafon of this their curiofity is, bccaufe the Ita¬ 
lian cannot by any means indure to have his difh touch¬ 
ed with fingers, feeing all mens fingers are not alike 
cleane. Hereupon I myfelf thought good to imitate 
the Italian fafhion by this forked cutting of meate, 
not only while I was in Italy, but alfo in Germany, 
and often times in England fince I came home : be¬ 
ing once quipped for that frequently ufing my forke, 
by a certain learned gentleman a familiar friend of 
mine, Mr Lawrence Whitaker ; who in his merry hu¬ 
mour doubted not to call me a table Furcfer, only for 
ufing a fork at feeding, but for no other caufe.” 

FORLI, an ancient and confiderable town of Italy, 
and capital of a territory of the fame name, in Ro¬ 
magna, with a bifhop’s fee. The public ftruftures are 
very handfome ; anditis feated in a fertile, healthy, 
and pleafant country, 10 miles fouth-eaft of Faenza, 
and 4; north-eaft of Florence. E. Long. 12. i.N. 

Lat. 44. 28. 

FORLORN-HorE, in the military art, fignifies 
men detatebed fromfeveral regiments, or otherwife 
appointed, to make ihe firft attack in day of battle ; or, 
at a fiege, to ftorm thecounterfcarp, mount the breach, 
or the like. They are fo called from the great 
danger they are unavoidably expofed to; but the word 
is old, and begins to be obfolete. 

FORM, in phyfics, denotes the manner of being pe¬ 
culiar to each body ; or that which conflmues it fuch 
X x a 
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Form, a particular body, and diftinguifhes it from every 

‘— -' other. MrHarris ufes the itrmform likewife in another 

fenfe, as an efficient animating principle ; to which he 
fuppofes Ovid to refer in the firft lines of hisMetamor- 
phofis, 

In novafert animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora —- - 

Thefe animating forms are of rhemfelves no objefts 
either of the ear or of the eye ; but their nature or 
chara&er is ttnderftood in this, that were they never to 
exert their proper energies on their proper fubjedls, 
the marble on which the fculptor exercifes his art 
would remain for ever ihapelefs, and the harp from 
wnich the harper calls forth founds would remain for 
ever filent. 

Thus, alfo, the animating form of a natural body 
is neither its organization nor its figure, nor any other 
of thofe inferior forms which make up the fyftem of 
its viftble qualities ; but it is the power, which is yet 
able to produce, preferve, and employ thefe. It is the 
power, which firfl moves and then conducts that la¬ 
tent procefs, by which the acorn becomes an oak, and 
the embryo becomes a man ; by which digeftion is 
performed in plants and animals, and, which depart¬ 
ing, the body ceafes to live, and its members putrefy 5 
and by which every being produces another like itfelf, 
and every fpecies is continued. In animals, it is that 
higher faculty, which, by employing the organs of 
fenfe, peculiar to them as animals, diftinguifhes them 
as fenfitive beings from vegetables ; and it is alfo that 
more noble faculty, which by its own divine vigour, 
unaffifted perhaps with organs, makes and denominates 
him a being intelledlive and rational. So that Mr 
Harris reckons two forts of forms, thofe which are 
paffive elements, and thofe which are efficient caufes. 
And all of them agree in this, that they give to every 
being its peculiar and diftinftive character: and on the 
whole he concludes, that form appears in part to be an 
element, and in part an efficient caufe, i. e. a caufe 
which affociates the conflituent elements of natural 
fubftance, and which employs them, when affociated, 
according to their various and peculiar chara&ers. 

The philofophers generally allow two principles of 
bodies : matter , as the common bafis or fubftratum of 
all; and form, as that which fpecifies and diftinguifhes 
each ; and which, added to a quantity of common 
matter, determines or denominates it this or that; 
wood, or fire, or afhes, &c. 

Subftantial forms feem to have been firft broached by 
the followers of Ariftotle, who thought matter, under 
different modes or modifications, not fufficient to con- 
ftitute different bodies; but that fomething fubftantial 
was neceffary to fet them at a greater diftance ; and 
thus introduced fubftantial forms, on the footing of 
fouls, which fpecify and diftingniih animals. What 
led to this erroneous notion was the circumftances of 
life and death : For obferving, that, as foon as the 
foul was departed out of a man, all motion, refpira- 
tion, nutrition, &e. immediately ceafed, they conclu¬ 
ded, that all thefe fu&ions depended on the foul, 
and confequently that the foul was the form of the a- 
nimal body, or that which conftituted it fuch : that, 
the foul was a fubftance, independent of matter, no 
body doubted ; and hence the forms of other bodies 


were concluded equally fubftantial. But to this it is Form. 

anfwered, that though the foul be that by which a '- v — 

man is man, and confequently is the form of the hu¬ 
man body, as human ; yet it does not follow, that it 
is properly the form of this body of ours, as it is a 
body : norof the feveral parts thereof, conftdered as 
diftind from each other; For thofe feveral parts have 
their proper forms fo clofely conneded witbtheir mat¬ 
ter, that it remainsinfeparable therefrom long after 
the foul has quitted the body : thus, fleih has the form 
of fiefb, bone of bone, &c. long after the foul is re¬ 
moved as well as before. The truth is, the body does 
not become incapable of performing its accuftomed 
fundions becaufe the foul has deferted it ; but the 
foul takes its leave, becaufe the body is not in a condi¬ 
tion to perform its fundions. 

The ancient and modern corpufcuJar philofophers, 
therefore, with the Cartefians, exclude the notion of 
fubftantial forms : and Ihow, by many arguments, that 
the form is only the modus or manner of the body it is 
inherent in. And as there arc only three primary 
modes of matter, viz,. figure, reft, or motion, with 
two others arifing therefrom, viz. magnitude and (i- 
tuation, the form of all bodies they hold to confift 
therein: and fnppofe the variations thefe modes are 
capable of, fufficient to prefent all the variety obfex- 
vable in bodies. 

Forms are ufually diftinguifhed into effential and ac¬ 
cidental. 

Effential. Though the five modes abovementoned, 
generally taken, be adventitious 5 yet to this or that 
body, e.gr. to fire or water, they are effential: thus, 
it is accidental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, 
figure, or fituation, fince it might exift in different 
ones ; yet to a knife or hammer, the figure, magni¬ 
tude, and pofition of parts, which conftitute it a ham¬ 
mer or knife, are effential ; and they cannot exift or 
be conceived without them. Hence it is inferred, 
that though there be no fubftantial, there are effen¬ 
tial, forms, whereby the feveral fpecies of bodies be¬ 
come what they are, and are diftinguilhed from all 
others. 

Accidental forms, are thofe really inherent in bodies, 
but in fuch manner as that the body may exift in all 
its perfection without them. Such is whitenefs in a 
wall, heat in water, a figure of a man in wax, &c. 

Form is alfo ufed, in a moral fenfe, for the manner 
of being or doing a thing according to rules : thus wc 
fay, a form of government, a form of argument, &e. 

Form, in law, the rules eftablilhed and requifite to < 
be obferved in legal proceedings—-The formal part of 
the law, or method of proceeding, cannot be altered but 
by the fupreme power ; for if once thefe outworks 
were demoliftied, there would be an inlet to all 
manner of inovocation in the body of the law itfelf. 

Form, in carpentery, is ufed to denote the long 
feats or benches in the choirs of churches or in fchools, 
for the priefts, prebends, religous, or fcholars, to fit 
on. Du Cange takes the name to be derived from 
hence, that the backs of the feats,were anciently en¬ 
riched with figures of paintingand fculptnre, called in 
Latin form* et tyfi. In the life of St William of Rof- 
cbild, we meet \t\xhjor?na as fignifying a feat for an 
ecclefiaftic, or religious, ina choir; and in that of St 

Lupi- 
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Form Lupiciu, we have formula in the fame fenfe. In 
S' the rule of the monaftery of St Caefarea, the nun who 
Forman. pre fides over the choir is called primiceria, vetform art. 
v ‘~"' At Ichools, the word form is frequently applied to 

whtt is otherwife termed a clafs. See Class. 

Form alfo denotes the external appearance or fur- 
fhee of a body, or the difpofition of its parts, as to the 
length, breadth, and thicknefs. 

Form is alfo ufed among mechanics, for a fort of 
mould whereon any thing is falhioned or wrought. 

Printers Form, an alfemblage of letters, words, and 
lines, ranged in order, and fo difpofed into pages by 
the compofitor; from which, by means of ink and a 
prefs the printed llieets are drawm. 

Every form is inclofed in an iron-chafc, wherein it 
is firmly locked by a number of pieces of wood : fome 
long and narrow, and others of the form of wedges, 
There are two forms required for every fheet, one for 
each fide ; and each form confifts of more or fewer 
pages according to the lize of the book. 

Hatters Form, is a large block or piece of wood, of 
a cylindrical figure ; the top thereof rounded, and the 
bottom quite flat. Its ufe is, to mould or falhion the 
crown of the hat, after the matter thereof has been 
beaten and fulled. 

Paper-maker’s Form, is the frame or mould where¬ 
in the fheets are falhioned. See Paper. 

_FORMA pauperis, in law is when the perfon has 
juft caufe of fuit, but is fo poor that he cannot de¬ 
fray the ufual charges of fuing at law or in equity ; 
in which cafe, on making oath that he is not worth L.y 
in the world, on all his debts being paid, and produ¬ 
cing a certificate from fome lawyer that he has good 
caufe of fait, the judge will admit him to fue in forma 
pauperis ; that is,, without paying any fee to counfel- 
lors, attorneys,,or clerk: the ftatute n Hen. VII. 
c. 12. having enabled, that counfel and attorneys, &c. 
fhall be alfigned to fuch poor perfons gratis. Where 
it appears that any pauper has fold or contracted for 
the benefit of his fuit whilft it is depending in court 
fuch a caufe fhall be thenceforth totally difmifTed and a 
perfon fuing in forma pauperis, fhall not have a new 
trial granted him, but is toacquiefce in the judgment 
of the court. 

FORMAL, fomething belonging to or conftituting 
the form of a thing. See Form. 

FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or for¬ 
mula, or that which conftitutes and denominates them 
fuch. 

Formality, as defined in the fchools, is any man¬ 
ner wherein a thing is conceived ; or a manner in any 
objedl, importing a relation to the underftanding, 
whereby it may be diftinguilhed from another objedt. 
Thus, animality and rationality are formalities. The 
Scottifts make great ufe of formalities, in oppofition 
to the virtuality of the Thomifts. 

Formalities, in matters of law are frequently 
ufed for the formulas themfelves, or the rules pre- 
Icribed for judicary proceeding. In contradls of ftrift 
law, all the formalities muft be ftridlly obferved : an 
omiflion of the leaft formality may ruin the whole 
convention. 

The term is alfo ufed for a certain order, or deco¬ 
rum to be obferved. 

FORMAN (Andrew), archbilhop of St Andrew’s, 


earl of Pittenweem, and of Cottingham in England, Forman- 
one of the lords of the regency appointed by the ftates —v—— 

during the minority of king James V. of Scotland, 
legate a-latere. Primate of all the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, and archbilhop of Bourges in France, was de- 
feendedfrom the family of the Formans of Hutton in 
the Ihire of Berwick, and is confidered to have been 
one of the beft ftatefmen of the age in which he lived. 

He was employed in 1514, along with Robert Blackader 
archbilhop of Glafgow and Patrick earl of Bothwell, to 
negociate a match between Ja. IV. of Scotland and Mar¬ 
garet eldeft daughter of Hen. VII. of England : which 
next year was ratified by the Scottilh ambaflkdors. He 
was afterwards frequently employed as Scots ambaffa- 
dor to Rome, England, and France upon the moft 
important occafions. In 1514 he was tranflated from 
the fee of Moray, to which he had been appointed in 
1502, to that of St Andrew’s. During the time of 
his pofleffing the former, he was employed as mediator 
betwixt Pope Julius II. and Louis XII. of France, who 
were at that time at variance ; and he happily fucceed- 
ed in conciliating the difference. Having taken leave 
of the Pope, he palled through France on his return 
home, where he was kindly received by the king and 
queen who bellowed upon him the bilhopric of Bour¬ 
ges in France, which annually brought him in 400 
tons of wine, 10,000 franks of gold, and other fmaller 
articles. Beiides all this he was moft liberally rewarded 
by Pope Julius; who promoted him to the archbilhopric 
of St Andrew’s, as has been already mentioned : con- 
fered on him the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and 
Aberbrothic : and made him his legate a-latere. At 
that time, however there were two other candidates 
for the archiepifcopal fee. The learned Gavin Dou¬ 
glas bilhop of Dunkeld having been nominated by 
the queen, had actually taken poffelfion of it ; but 
John Hepburn, a bold and factious man, having 
been preferred by the monks, drove out the offi¬ 
cers of Gavin Douglas, and placed a ftrong garri- 
fon in the caftle. So great was the power of this man, 
that when Forman was nominated by the Pope, no 
perfon could be found who durft proclaim the 
bulls for his election. At laft lord Home, at that time 
the moft powerful nobleman in Scotland, was induced, 
by large promifes, befides fome gifts of great confe- 
quence, among which was the donation of the abbacy 
of Coldingham to his youngeft brother David, to un¬ 
dertake the talk. It was executed at Edinburgh and 
St Andrew’s; to which places lord Home’s brother went 
with 10,000 men ; though the doing of it, contrary 
to Forman’s inclination, proved a fource of much 
trouble to that nobleman afterwards. The quarrel be¬ 
twixt Hepburn and Forman, however, was at laft ter¬ 
minated by the latter furrendering the bilhopric of 
Moray, as well as fome years revenue of the archbi¬ 
lhopric itfelf; paying Hephurn alfo 3000 French 
crowns annually out of his ecelefiaftical revenues. On 
the appointment of the duke of Albany to the rege- 
cy, Hepburn endeavoured to undermine the primate’s 
credit with that noblemen, by reprefenting him as one 
who had in a manner colle&ed all the money in the 
country, and who confequently might endanger the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. Thefe infinuations, how¬ 
ever, were but little regarded by the regent: and For¬ 
man had the good fortune afterwards to make up a 
X x 2 diffe- 
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Formation difference between him and the nobility, which was 
I likely to be attended with much bloodlhed. In 1517 
Formjre. t j, c arc hbi(hop was appointed by the Hates one of the 
lords of the regency, on occafion of the duke of Al¬ 
bany’s going to France. We have already mentioned 
his embafly to Pope Julius II. In M'Kenzie’s lives 
we are informed that in the collection of the Letters 
of the Scottilli Kings from the year 1 joj till the year 
1626, in the lawyers library, there is alettcr from that 
pope to king James IV. wherein he not only highly 
commends Forman, but likewife promifes that at the 
fil'd creation of cardinals he Ihould be made one. This 
letter is dated the 6th of May 1511 : but the pope 
died before he had an opportunity of performing his 
promife. In the fame collection there is a letter from 
the duke of Albany to Leo X. Julius’s fucceflor, where¬ 
in he prelfes the pope to advance him to the dignity of 
a cardinal promifed him by his predeceflbr, and to con¬ 
tinue him his legate a-latere. Archbifliop Forman died 
in 1J21, and was buried at Dunfermline. DentpHer 
fays that he wrote a book againd Luther, a book 
concerning the Stoic Philofophy, and a collection out 
of the Decretals. 

FORMATION, in philofophy, an aft whereby 
fomething is formed or produced.—Tor the formation 
of the foetus in the womb, fee Anatomy, n° 109, 
no. 

Formation of Stones. See Stone. 

Formation of Metals and Minerals. See Metal 
and Mineral. 

Formation, in grammar, fignifies the manner of 
forming one word from another : thus accountantfhip 
is formed from accountant, and this lad from account. 

FORMEDON, in law, (breve deforma donatioms ), 
a writ that lies for a perfon who has a right to lands or 
tenements, by virtue of any entail, arifing from the 
datute of Wedm. 2 Ch. II. 

This writ is of three kinds, viz. a defeender, remain¬ 
der and reverter. Formedon in defeender, lies where a 
tenant in tail infeoffs a dranger, or is diffeifed and dies, 
and the heir may bring this writ to recover the lands. 
Formedon in remainder, lies where a man gives lands, 
&c. to a perfon in tail, and for default of ilfue of 
his body the remainder to another in tail: here if the 
tenant in tail die without iffue, and a dranger abates 
and enters into the land, he in remainder fhall have 
this writ. Formedon inreverfer, lies where lands are 
entailed on certain perfons and their iffue, with re¬ 
mainder over for want of iffue : and, on that re¬ 
mainder failing, then to revert to the donor and his 
heirs : in this cafe, if the tenant in tail dies without 
jflue, and alfobe in remainder, the donor and his heirs, 
to whom the reverfion returns, may have this writ for 
the recovery of the edatc, though the fame be aliena¬ 
ted, &c. 

FORMLE, or Formia, (anc. geog.), a maritime 
town of the AdjeCted or New Latium, to the fouth- 
ead of Cajeta; built by the Lacedaemonians, (Strabo;) 
ealled originally Hormia, on account of its commo¬ 
dious harbour. An ancient municipium. Formiani 
the people who were admitted to the liberty of the 
city the veryyear in which Alexandria was built; but 
not to the right of fuffrage till a long time after the 
fecond Punic war, (Livy). Formia at this day lies in 
ruins, near a place now called Mala. 


FORMICA, or the Ant, in zoology ; a genus of formic*, 
infefts belonging to the order of hymeneptera, the w ~ v ' 

characters of which are thefe : there is a fmall fcale, Plate 
betwixt the bread and belly and the joint is fo deep, CXCVI. 
that the animal appears as if it were almod cut thro’ 
the body. The females, and the neuters or work¬ 
ing ants which have no fexual charaCteridics, are fur- 
niftied with a hidden ding; and both the males and 
females have wings, but the neuters have none. There 
are 18 fpecies mod of them didinguilhcd by their co¬ 
lours. 

Tiiefe infeCls keep together in companies like the 
bees, and maintain a fort of republic. Their ned is 
not exaClly fijuare, but longer one way than the other 
and in it there are a fort of paths, which lead to dif¬ 
ferent magazines. Some of the ants are employed in 
making the ground firm, by mixing it with a fort of 
glue, for fear it fiiould crumble and fall down upon 
them. They may be fometimes leen to gather feve- 
ral twigs, which ferve them for rafters, which they 
place over the paths, to fupport the covering; they 
lay others acrofs them, and upon them rulhes, weeds, 
and dried grafs, which they heap up into a double de¬ 
clivity, which ferves to turn off the water from their 
magazines. Some of thefe ferve to lay up their pro- 
vifions, in and in others they lay their eggs. 

As for the provifions, they lay up every thing that is 
fit for them to eat; and you may often fee one loaded 
with pippin or grain of fruit, another with a dead fly, 
and feveral together with the carcafe of a may-bug or 
other infeCt. If they meet with any they cannot bring 
away they eat it upon the fpot, or at lead fo much of 
it as may reduce it to a bulk fmall enough for them 
to carry. They do not run about where they pleafe, 
at all adventures : for fome of them are fent abroad to 
make difeoveries; and if theybringbacknews that they 
have met with a pear, or a fugar-loaf, or a pot of fweet- 
meats, they will run from the bottom of a garden, as 
high as the third dory of a houfe, to come at it. They 
all follow each other in the fame path, without wan¬ 
dering to the right or left; but in the fields they 
are more at their liberty, and are allowed to runabout 
in fearch of game. There is a fort of green fly *, that * The y£. 
does a great deal of mifehief among the flowers, and 
which curls up the leaves of peach and pear trees : and 
thefe are furrounded with a fort of glue, or honey, 
which the ants hunt after very greedily; for they touch 
neither the plant nor the flies themfelves. Next to 
this their greated paffion is to lay up hoards of wheat 
and other corn; and for fear the corn Ihould fprout by 
the moidure of the fubterraneous cells, they gnaw off 
the end which would produce the blade. The ants 
are often feen pufliing along grains of wheat or barley 
much larger then themfelves. It is remarkable, that 
if one ant meets another that is loaded, it always gives 
way to let it pafs freely; or will help it if it be over¬ 
burdened. 

The ant lays eggs in the manner of the common 
flies; and from thefe eggs are hatched the larvae, a fort 
of fmall maggots or worms without legs : thefe are 
iharp at one end and blunt at the other: and are white, 
but fo tranfparent that the intedincs are feen through 
the fkin. Thefe, after a Ihort time, change into large 
white aurelias,or chryfalids, which are what are ufually 
called ants eggs. That end which is to be the tail is 
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Formic*, the largeft, and that which is the head is fomewhat 
— tranfparent. The ants move thefe about at pleafure 
with their forceps. It is well known, that when a 
nell of thcfc creatures is difturbed, and the aureliae 
fcattered about, the ants arc at infinite pains to get to¬ 
gether all that are unhurt, and make a neft for them 
again : nay, any ants will do this, and thofc of one 
nell will often take care of the aureliae of another. 

The care thefe creatures take of their offspring is 
remarkable. Whenever a hill is difturbed, all the 
ants are fount? bufied in confulting the fafety, not of 
themfelves, but of the eggs or thofe larger bodies in- 
clofing the maggot or young ant; they carry thefe down 
any way fo as to get them out of fight, and will do this 
over and over as often as they are difturbed. They 
carryaway theeggsandvcrmicles together in their con- 
fufion ; but, as foon as the danger is over, they careful¬ 
ly feparate them, and place each fort in parcels by them- 
felves under fhelter of different kinds, and at various 
depths, according to the different degrees of warmth 
and coverture the different ftates require. In the warm 
feafon of the year, they every morning bring up the 
eggs, as they are ufually called, to the furface, or near- 
ly fo ; and from ten in the forenoon to five in the af¬ 
ternoon, or thereabouts, all thefe will be found juft un¬ 
der the furface : and if the hills be examined towards 
eight in the evening, they will be found to have car¬ 
ried them all down ; and'if rainy weather be coming 
on, it will be licceffary to dig a foot deep or more, in 
order to find them. All human precautions have not 
litherto been able tofupply that degree of warmth and 
minute attention which the ants put in practice to for¬ 
ward the inftant of their laft metamorphofis. The 
infedt, ilfuing forth to a new life, tears its white tranf¬ 
parent veil ; it is then a real ant, deftitute of wings, 
if it has no fex; winged, if it be male or female, always 
to be known by a fmall eredt fcale placed on the thread 
which connects the body and thorax. Ants tranfad 
their amours in the air. The males, who are much 
fmaller, feldom frequent the common habitation : but 
the females much larger, repair to it to depofit their 
eggs, which is all the labour they undergo; the win¬ 
ter’s cold deftroys them. As to the males it is uncer¬ 
tain whether they fall vidlims to thefeverity of winter, 
or are made over to the rage of the labouring ants.— 
Thefe laft pafs the winter in a torpid ftate, as fonie 
other infects do, till fpring reftores them to their wont¬ 
ed activity : they have therefore no ftores for winter, 
no confumption of provifions. What are commonly 
fold in markets for ant’s eggs, are grubs newly hatch¬ 
ed, of which pheafants, nightingales, and partridges, 
are very fond. The chief enemies to ants are the for¬ 
mica leo, magpies, and fome other birds and bealls. 

In the hotter countries, as Italy, Spain, and the 
Weft-Indies, ants are the greateft pell of the fields. 
Trees, which they are faid to injure greatly, may be 
preferved from them by encompafling the ftem, for four 
fingers breadth, with a roll of wool, newly pulled from 
the fheep’s belly j or by laying faw-duft all round the 
flump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which 
has the fame effedt. But whatever harm they may do 
in pafture-lands, by making up hills for their habita¬ 
tion and imparing or drying up the grafs, their da- 
maging fruit-trees appears to be an unjuft reproach.— 
On the contrary, in Switzerland they are made fub- 


fervient to the dcflrudlion of caterpillars. This is Formica 
done be hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a tree ; ——*— 
and they, making their efcape through an aperture con¬ 
trived on purpofe, run over the tree without being able 
to reach down to the ground, becaufe care has been 
previoufiy taken to befmear the foot of the tree with 
wet clay or foft pitch ; in confequence of which, com¬ 
pelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpillars and de¬ 
vour them. People pretend to fay, that ants, taken 
inwardly, give a fpring to the urinary ducts and to the 
organs of generation. The red colour which they com¬ 
municate to blue paper, when crulhed upon it, proves 
thai they contain an acid (fee Chemistry, n°2d 907). 

The large, black, winged ants of America, to avoid 
the great rains which fall there at particular feafons, 
make to themfelves large nefts on trees, wiih a cover¬ 
ed way for them to go up and down on the lee-fide of 
the tree, Thefe nefts are roundiflion the outfide, made 
of light brown earth, plaftcred fmooth. They are 
larger thanabulbel; and intheinfide are many finuous 
caverns or lodgings communicating with one another. 

See Plate CXCVI. A, The ants neft ; B, The tubu¬ 
lar paflage, made of the fame materials. 

As to thofe infedts called white ants, which abound 
in Africa and the Eaft-Indies, they belong to a diffe¬ 
rent genus ; for which fee the article Termes. 

FoRMicA-Leo, the Ant-Lion, in zoology, an infect 
fo called from its devouring great numbers of ants. It 
is the caterpillar or worm of a fly much refembling the 
libellas or dragon-flies : and feeds chiefly upon ants, 
from which property it derives its name. 

It is fomewhat of the nature of the fpider in its way 
of taking its prey, its manner of fpinning, and the 
figure and foftnefs of its body. It has, in its general 
figure, fomewhat of the appearance of the millepes or 
wood-loule, fo that fome have miftaken it at firft fight 
for that animal. It is of a dirty greyifli colour, marked 
with fome black fpots; and thefe are alfo compofed of 
many points when viewed with a microfcope, which make 
it referable a hedge-hog or porcupine. Its bodyjs com¬ 
pofed of feveral fmall rings, and has thence a wrinkled 
look. It has fix legs, four are joined to the breafl, 
and the other two to a longer part, which may be 
taken for its neck. Its head is fmall and flat, and it 
has two remarkable horns: thefe are about a fixth 
part of an inch long, and as thick as a hair : they are 
hard, hollow, and hooked at end like the claws of a 
cat. At the origin of each of thefe horns, it has a 
clear and bright black eye, which fees very diftindtly, 
and gives the creature notice to efcape on the fight of the 
fmalleft objedt.—This creature is not able to hunt after 
its prey, nor to deftroy large infedts ; it can only draw 
into its fnares fuch as come near its habitation, and of 
thefe very few are fucli as he can manage : all the 
winged kind are able to efcape by flight; and the beetle 
kinds, and others that have hard fhells upon their bo¬ 
dies, are of no ufe to him, as his horns cannot pierce 
them. The fmallnefs of the ant, and the want of 
wings in the neuters, make them the deftined prey of 
this devourer. The manner in which he catches his 
prey is as follows. 

He ufually encamps under an old wall, that he may 
be fheltered from the injuries of the weather; and he 
always choofes a place where the foil is compofed of a 
ijne dry fand. In this he makes a pit of the fliapc of 

a 
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Formica, a funnel, or an inverted hollow cone. If he intends 
' v ' the pit to be but fmall, he thrufts down his hinder part 
into the fand, and by degrees plunges himfelf backward 
into it; and when he has got to a certain depth, he 
toffes out the loofe fand which has run down with his 
head, artfully throwing it oft' beyond the edges of his 
pit. Thus he lies at the bottom of a fmall hollow, 
which is widelt at the top, and comes Hoping down to 
his body. 

x But if he is to make a larger pit, more pains are re¬ 

quired to bring it to perfection. He firft traces, in 
the furface of the fand, a large circle, which is the 
erected liafe or mouth of the pit he is to make in form of 
an inverted cone. He then buries himfelf in the fand 
near the edge of this circle, and carefully throws up 
the fand above him, with his head tolling it out beyond 
the circumference of the circle. Thus he continues 
his work, running down backwards in a fpiral line all 
the way, and carefully throwing off the fand from above 
him, till he is come to the place of his reft, which is 
the point or reverted apex of the hollow cone he has 
formed by his paflage. The length of his neck, and 
the flatnefs of his head, gives him a power of uling 
the whole as a fpade, and throwing off the fand with 
great eafe 5 and his ftrength in this part is fo great, 
that he is able to throw off a quantity of it to lix in¬ 
ches diftance. This is a power he exerts oftner, how¬ 
ever, in throwing away the remains of the animals he 
has fed upon, that his den may not become frightful 
to others of the fame fpecies, by feeing their fellow car- 
cafes about it. 

When he has finilhed his pit, he buries himfelf at the 
bottom of it among the fand, leaving no part above 
ground but the tips of his two horns, which he expands 
to the two lides of the pit. In this condition he lies 
and waits for liis prey, and never comes up afterwards. 
When an ant, or any other fitch creature, chances to 
walk over the edges of his pit, its fteps throw down a 
little of the fand, which naturally running down to'the 
bottom of the pit, gives the enemy notice of his prey ; 
he then tolfes up the fand which covers his head, to 
bury the ant, and bring him down with its returning 
force to the bottom ; and as onefuch attempt cannot be 
fufficient to prevent the ant’s efcape, he throws more 
and more fand upon him, till he by degrees brings him 
clown. All the endeavours of the ant to efcape, when 
once it is within the verge of the pit, are in vain ; for 
as it attempts to climb, the fand runs away from under 
its feet, and it finks the lower for every attempt. This 
motion of the fand alfo informs the enemy where it is, 
and direds him to throw up more fand in the right 
place ; which it does, till the poor ant falls to the bot¬ 
tom between its horns. It then plunges the points 
deep into the ant’s body ; and having fucked all the 
juice out of the prey, it throws out the empty fkin as 
far from the hole as it can. This done, it mounts up 
the edges of its pit, and if it has fuffered any injury, 
repairs it with great care, and immediately buries it- 
felf again in the centre, to wait for another meal. The 
horns of this creature are its only organs for receiving 
nourilhment ; it never brings any animal which it has 
feized near to its head, but always holds it at the tip of 
the horns. They therefore plainly ferve as fyringes, 
to draw into its ftomach the juices of the bodies of the 
infeds it feeds upon : neither is there .any mouth or 


trunk, or any other organ to be difeovered about its Formica. 

head, which could ferve the purpofe of eating ; the - v — 

head feeming only intended for throwing away the 
fand in forming the pit. The horns of this animal 
being fo neceflary to its life, nature has provided for 
the reftoring them in cafe of accidents j and, if cut 
off, they are found to grow again. 

The food this creature procures by its pic can be but 
little ; and as it has no power of catching its prey any 
other way, its motion being only backwards, and that 
(lowly, and by fmall fpaces at a time, fort* people have 
believed its catching now and then an ant by this means 
was rather for diverlion than hunger. But though 
the formica-lec will live a long time without food, and 
even pafs through all its changes when fhut up in a 
box, yet it is always ready to cat when food is offered 
it; it always appears ftarved and fmall when kept thus ; 
and if a fly is given it in this hungry ftate, it will fo 
fuck out all its juices, that the fhell remaining may be 
rubbed to powder between the fingers, while the body 
of the creature that has fucked it appears remarkably 
fwelled and diftended ; fo that it is plain that the juices 
of the prey are conveyed into the body of the creature ; 
though it is not eafy to fee by what means, the horns 
not appearing to have any perforation. 

When the formica-leo has lived a proper time in this 
ftate, it leaves its pit, and is only feen drawing lines 
and traces on the furface of the fand. After this it buries 
itfelf under the furface ; and there inclofes itfelf in a 
fine web, in which it is to pafs its transformation into 
the winged ftate. This cafe is made of a fort of filk 
which the creature fpins in the manner of the fpider, 
and of a quantity of the grains of fand cemented toge¬ 
ther by a glutinous humour which flows front its pores. 

This cafe, however, would be too harlh and coarfe for 
the body of the creature, and therefore it ferves only 
for the outer covering to defend it from injuries ; the 
creature fpinning one of pure and incomparably fine 
filk, of a beautiful pearl colour, within it, which co¬ 
vers its whole body. 

When the creature has lain fome time in this cafe, 
it throws off its outer fkin, with the eyes, the horns, 
and every other part neceflary to its life before, and 
becomes an oblong nymph, in which a careful eye may 
trace the form of the fly into which it is to be tranf- 
formed. There may be feen, through its tranfparent 
covering, new eyes, new horns, wings, and all the other 
parts of the animal in its perfed ftate. This nymph 
makes its way about half out of the fhell, and, remains 
in this condition, but without farther life or motion, 
till the perfed fly makes its way out at a flit in the back. 

In this laft ftate it much refembles the libellae or dra¬ 
gon-flies common about the waters. The male couples 
with the female in this ftate only ; and M. Poupart, to 
whom the world is obliged for this curious defeription, 
is of opinion, that the females lay only one egg; but 
but this is very different from the courfe of nature in 
the other animals of the fame clafs. 

When this infed forms its pit in a bed of pure fand, 
it is made and repaired with great eafe; but where it 
meets with other fnbltances among the fand, the labour 
becomes greatly the more embarraffing. If, forinftance, 
when the creature has half formed its pit, and then 
comes to a ftone of fome moderate fize, it does not 
defert the work for this, but goes on, intending to 

remove 
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Formiag, remove that impediment at laft. When the pit is fi- 
Formofa. nifoed, the creature crawls backward up the fide of the 

4 -«-- place where the ftone is, and getting its back fide under 

it, takes great pains and time to get on a true poife, 
and then begins to crawl backward with it up the edge 
to the top of the pit, to get it out of the way. It is a 
very common thing tofee a formica-leo in ihis manner 
labouring at a ftone four times as big as its own body ; 
and as it can only move backward, and the poife is 
hard to keep, efpecially up a (lope of fuch crumbly 
matter as fand, which moulders away from under its 
feet, and neceffarily alters the pofition of its body, the 
ftone very frequently falls down when rear the verge, 
and then it is fare to roll to the bottom. In this cafe 
the animal attacks it again in the fame way, and often 
is not difeouraged by five or fix mifearriages of this 
kind ; but, after all, attempts again, and at length gets 
it over the verge of the place. When it has done this, 
it does not leave it there, left it fhould roll in again ; 
but is always at the pains of pufoing it farther on, till 
it has removed it to a neceflary diftance from the edge 
of the pit. 

The common formica-leo moves only backward; but 
Mr Brouethas obferved afpecieswhich move; forward 
in the common way of other animals, and makes no 
pit of this kind to entrap its prey, but feizes other in¬ 
fers by force. 

FORMING is ufed for the aft of giving being or 
birth to any thing. 

The word is alfo Amply ufed for giving the figure 
to any thing. The potter forms his veffels as he 
pleafes. Geometry teaches how to form all kinds of 
figures. 

It is likewife ufed for the producing of a thing: 
thus, the lineaments of the face began to be formed. 

Forming of a Siege, is the making lines of cireum- 
vallation to fortify the camp, and difpofing things for 
the attack of a place in form. 

They alfo fay, to form a fquadron or battalion ; 
meaning, to range the foldiers in form of a fquadron, 
&c. 

Forming the Line, is drawing up infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, into line of battle. See Line. 

Forming is alfo ufed in grammar, in fpeaking of 
certain tenfes of verbs, which arc made from others by 
a change of certain letters. The prefence tenfe is formed 
from the infinitive. Compound and derivative words 
alfo and even all that have any etymology, are faid to 
be formed. 

FORMOSA, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, be¬ 
tween, 119 s and 122 0 of E. Long, and 22 s and 25® 
N. Lat. about 100 miles eaft of Canton in China. It 
is fubjeft to theCliinefe; who, however,notwithftand- 
img its vicinity, did not know of its exigence until the 
year 1430. It is about 8 j leagues in length, and 2y 
rin breadth. A long chain of mountains which runs 
from north to fouth, divides it hto two parts, the 
caftern and weilern. The Dutch formed an eftablifo¬ 
ment in the weftern part in 1634, and built the fort 
of Zealand, which fecitred to them the-principal port 
of the ifiand ; but they were driven from thence in 
i 6J9 or 1661 by a celebrated Chinefe pirate, who 
made himfelf matter of all the weftern part, which af¬ 
terwards fubmitted in 168210 the authority of Kang-he 
emperor of China, 


This weftern part of Formofa is divided into three Formofa,^ 
diftinft governments, all fubordinate to the governor * 
of Tai-ouan, the capital of the ifland, who is himfelf 
fubjeft to the viceroy of the province of Fokien. 

This ifland prefents extenfiveand fertile plains, wa¬ 
tered by a great number of rivulets that fall from the 
eaftern mountains. Its air is pure and wholefome; 
and the earth produces in abundance corn, rice, and the 
greater part of other grains. Moft of the Indian fruits 
are found here, fuch as oranges, bananas, pine-apples, 
guavas, papaws cocoa-nuts ; and part of thofe of Eu¬ 
rope, particularly peaches, apricots, figs, raifins, chef- 
nuts, pomegranates, water-melons, &c. Tobacco, 
fugar, pepper, camphire, and cinnamon, are alfo 
common. Horfes, foeep, and goats, are very rare in 
this ifland : there are even few hogs, although chefe 
animals abound in China. Domeftic poultry, fuch as 
fowls, geefe, and ducks, are exceedingly plenty ; 
pheafants alfo are fometimes feen ; and monkeys and 
flags, have multiplied fo much, that they wander 
through the country in large flocks. 

The inhabitants of Formofa rear a great number of 
oxen,which they ufe for riding, for want of horfes 
and mules. They accuftom them early to this kind 
of fervice, and by daily exercife train them to go as 
well and as expeditioufly as the beft horfes. Thefc 
oxen are furnifhed with a bridle, faddle, and crupper. 

A Chinefe looks as big and proud when mounted in 
this manner as if he were carried by the fineft Bar¬ 
bary courier. 

Wholefome water fit for drinking is the only thing 
Wanting in the ifland of Formofa. It is very extraor¬ 
dinary, that every kind of water in it is a deadly poi- 
fon to ftrangers, for which no remedy has hitherto 
been found. “ One of the governor’s fervants,” fays 
Father de Mailla, “ whom 1 had in my train (a ftrong 
and robnft man, trailing too much to the force of 
his conftitution, would not believe what had been told 
him concerning this water : he drank fome of it : and 
died in lefs than five days, after every medicine and 
antidote had been adminiftered without fuccefs. There 
is none but the water of the capital which can be 
drunk: the mandarins of the place therefore always 
took care to tranfport a fufficiency of it in carts for 
our ufe.” Our author adds, that at the bottom of a 
mountain a leaguediftant fromFong-kan-hien, there is 
a fpring that produces a ftream, the water of which is 
of a whitifo blue colour, and fo noxious, that no one 
can approach it. 

There are few mulberry-trees in Formofa, confe- 
quently little fik is made in the conntry. Numerous 
manufaftures however, would foon be introduced in¬ 
to it, were the Chinefe permitted indiferiminately to 
tranfport themfelves thither, and to form eftablilhments 
in the ifland. Thofe who go to it muft be protefted 
by paffports from the Chinefe mandarins, and thefe 
pafiports are fold at a dear rate : fecurities are befides 
required. This is not all: when they arrive, money 
muft be given to the mandarins who are appointed to 
examine thofe who enter or quit the ifland, and who 
generally difeharge this duty with the moft rigid feve- 
ri;y. If they give no prefent, or offer only a trifle 
they meet with little mercy ; and are fore to be fent 
back, whatever paffpon they may have. The Chinefe 
through policy, connive at thefe exaftions, to prevent 

to© 
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Ftr aofa. too great a number of people from emigrating to this The marriage ceremonies of the inhabitants of For* Formers. 

~ v ifland, which is rendered a place of great importance mofa approach near to the fimple laws of nature. They v—— 

by its proximity to China. They fear, and with great neither purchafe, as in China, the women whom they 
reafon (efpecially ftnee Tartar emperors have been on efpoufe, nor does intereft ever prefide over their u- 
the throne), thac if any revolt fhould happen in For- nions. Fathers and mothers arc fcarcely ever con- 
inofa, its influence might fpread and occaflon great dif- fulted. If a young man has a mind to marry, and has 
turbance in the whole empire. On this account, the fixed his affection on a young girl, he appears for feve- 
Tartars keep a garrifon there of 10,000 men; which ral days following near the place where flie lives with 
they take care to change every three years, or even a mufical inftrument in his hand. If the young woman 
oftener if they judge it neceflary. is fatisfied with the figure of her gallant, (he comes 

Befides the capital, the Chinefc have alfo two other forth and joins him : they then agree, and lettle the 
cities, and fomc villages, where they inhabit alone; marriage-contraft. After this they give notice to 
for they do not permit the Indians, who arc their fub- their parents, who prepare a wedding-dinner, which 
jefts, to live among them; they foffer none to remain is always given in the houfe where the young woman 
but thofe who arc either their flaves or domeftics, refidcs, and where the bridegroom remains without 
Thefe Indians arc united into 45 villages; 36 of which returning again to his father. The young man after¬ 
lie to the north, and 9 towards the fouth. The nor- wards confiders the houfe of his father-in-law as his 
them villages arc very populous, and the houfes are own. He becomes the whole fupport of it, and he 
built almoft after the Chinefe manner. The habita- has no farther connection with that of his father; like 
tions of the fouthera iflanders are only heaps of huts married women in Europe, who generally quit their 
or cottages of earth. In thefe huts they have neither paternal home in order to live with their huibands. 
chairs, benches, tables, beds, nor any piece of furni- Thefe iflanders therefore feldom offer up vows for ob- 
turc; the middle part is occupied by a kind of hearth taining male children: they prefer daughters, becaufe 
or chimney, raifed two feet high, and conftrufted of they procure them fons-in-law, who become the fup- 
eartb, upon which they drefs their viftuals. Their ports of their old age. 

ordinary food is rice, other fmall grain, and the game Although the Formofans are entirely fubjefted to 
which they catch by courfing or kill with their arms, the Chinefe, they flill preferve fome remains of their 
Thefe iflanders run with fuch furprifingfwiftnefs, that ancient government. Each village chooies three or 
they can almoft outftrip the fleeted grehound. The four old men from among thofe who have the greateft 
Chinefe attribute this agility to the precaution they reputation for probity. By this choice they become 
take of confining their knees and reins by a clofe band- the rulers and judges of the reft of the hamlet. They 
age until the age of 14 or 1 j. Their favourite arms are have the power of finally determining all differences; 
lances, which they dart to the diftance of 60 or 80 and if any one fhould refufe to abide by their judge- 
feet with the greateft dexterity and precifion. They ment, he would be immediately baniflicd from the vil- 
ufe bows and arrows, and can kill a pheafant on wing lage, without hopes of ever being able to re-enter it, 
with as much certainty as an European fportfman could and none of the inhabitants would afterwards dare ta 
with a fufee. Thefe people are very dirty in their receive him. 

manner of eating. They have neither plates, dilhes. The natives pay in grain the tribute impofed on 
nor fpoons, nor even the fmall flicks ufed in China, them by the Chinefc. To regulate every thing that 
Whatever they drefs is placed on a plain board or mat, concerns the laying on and collecting of this inl¬ 
and they make ufe of their fingers for conveying it to poll, government have eftablifhed a Chinefc in every 
their mouths. They eat flefh half raw ; and provided it village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 
has been only prefented to the fire, it appears to aft as interpreter to the mandarins. Thefe inter- 
them excellent. Their beds are formed of f refh-ga- preters are moft cruel extortioners to the miferable 
thered leaves. They go almoft naked, and wear only people, whom they ought rather to proteft : they are 
a piece of cloth which hangs from their girdle to their fuch infatiable leeches, that they can fcarcely ever be 
knees. Thofe among them who, according to the fatisfied. This daily and dumeftic tyranny has already 
judgment of the chiefs of the village, have borne a- caufed the defeftion of three villages in the fouthern 
way the prize for agility in running or dexterity in part of the ifland, where formerly there were twelve, 
the chafe, obtain the honourable privilege of making The inhabitants of thefe villages revolted, expelled 
on their fkin, by a very painful operation, feveral their interpreters, refufed to pay tribute any longer to 
fantaftical figures of flowers, trees, and animals. All the Chinefe, and have united themfelves to the inde- 
have the right of blackening their teeth, and of wear- pendent nation in the eaftern part of the ifland. 
ing ornaments of bracelets and crowns made of lhells It was in the ifland of Formofa that John Struys 
and cryftal. affirms to have feen with his own eyes a man who had 

The iflanders who inhabit the northern part, where a tail more than a foot in length, covered with red 
the climate is fomething colder, clothe themfclves with hair, and greatly refembling that of an ox. This man 
the fkins of the flags which they kill in hunting. They with a tail faid, that his deformity, if it was one, pro¬ 
make a kind of drefs of them without fleeves, that ceeded from the climate, and that all thofe of the 
pretty much refembles a dalmatic, or veftment worn fouthern part of the ifland were born with tails like 
at the altar by the Roman clergy. They wear on his.—But John Struys is the only author who attefts 
their heads caps in the form of a cylinder, made of the exiftencc of this extraordinary race of men; no 
palm leaves, and ornamented with feveral crowns pla- other writer who has fpoken of Formofa makes the 
ccd one above another, on the top of which they fix leaft mention of them. Another circnmftance, no lefa 
plumes compofed of the feathers of a cock or pheafant. Angular, and which appears to be little better authen- 
4 ticated. 
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Formofa. ticated, is, that in this ifland women are not permitted 

,v - v - to bring forth children before they are 35, although 

they are at liberty to marry long before that age. 
* Dutch EaflJLz chteren * thus exprelfes himfelf concerning this 
India Com- ft rari g e cuftom: 

vo\~ “ When women are firft married, they bring no 
T’l’g . 0 ' v ' children into the world; they mull, before that is 
permitted, have attained the age of 35 or 37. When 
they are big with child, their priefteffes pay them a 
vifit, and tread on their bellies with their feet, if it be 
neceffary, and make them mifcarry, with perhaps 
greater pains than they would have in being brought 
to bed. It would be not only a lhame, but an enor¬ 
mous crime, to bring forth a child before the term 
prefcribed. I have feen fome females who had alrea¬ 
dy deflroyed the fruit of their womb 15 or 16 times, 
and who were big for the 17th when it was lawful for 
them to bring forth a living child.” 

To our defcription of Formofa we fhall add the fol¬ 
lowing account of the dreadful difafter that lately 
befel this unhappy ifland. The details were conveyed 
by a letter from Peking, addreffed to M. Benin, and 
dated the x4th of July 1782. 

‘ The waters of the ocean have well nigh deprived 
China of one of its moft valuable maritime poffeffions. 
The ifland of Tay-ouan, known in Europe by the 
name of Formofa, has been almofl fwallowed up by 
them. It has been reported here, that part of the 
mountain which divides the ifland, has funk and difap- 
peared ; that the reft has been overturned; and that 
the greater part of the inhabitants have perifhed. Such 
have been for fome days the popular reports in this 
capital. Government, however, has put a flop to them, 
by informing the public of the real truth ; fuch as it 
has been! announced to the emperor by the officers 
who have this fmall portion of his territories under 
their jurifdidtion. I cannot do better than tranferibe 
what they have written. The difpatches of the Chi- 
nefe officers addreffed to the emperor, run thus : 

“ Bechen, governor-general of the provinces ofFo- 
kien and Tche-Kyang-ya, viceroy of Fokien, and 
others, make known to your majefty the difafter that 
has lately befallen the ifland of Tay-ouan. Mon-ha- 
hon,' and other principal officers of this ifland, have 
acquainted us, that on the 21ft of the fourth moon 
(May 22d, 1782), a moft furious wind, accompanied 
with heavy rain and afwell of the fea greater than ever 
remembered, had kept them under continual apprehen- 
fion of being fwallowed up by the waves, or buried in 
the bowels of the earth, from the hour of yn until the 
hour oue’t (a). This dreadful tempeft feemed to blow 
at the fame time from the four cardinal points of the 
compafs, and continued with equal violence during the 
abovementioned time. The buildings where the tri¬ 
bunals were held, the public granaries, the barracks, 
fait warehoufes, and works, have been totally deftroy- 
ed, and every thing they contained is loft : warehoufes 
and work-(hops, as well as private houfes, for the moft 
part, prefent nothing but ruins and heaps of rubbilh. 
Of 27 Ihips of war which were in the harbour 12 have 
difappeared ; two others have been dafhed to pieces, 
Vol. VII. 


and 10 are fhattered in fuch a manner that they are Fomiofj, 
rendered entirely unfit for fervice ; other fmalier vcf- ' w 
fels of different fizes, above 100 in number, have 
fliared the fame fate ; eighty have been fwallowed up; 
five others, which had juft taken in a lading of rice 
for Fokien, have funk, and their cargoes, which a- 
mounted to 100,oqo bulhels, are wholly loft. With 
regard to other veffels, whether fmall or great, which 
had not entered the harbour, 10 or 12 of the largefl 
are reckoned to have been fwallowed up ; thofe of in¬ 
ferior fize, as well as a prodigious number of barks, 
boats, and other fmall veffels of different kinds, have 
difappeared, without leaving the lcaft piece of wreck 
behind them. As the whole ifland has been covered 
with water, the provifions have been either fwept 
away or fpoilr, fo as to render them prejudicial to the 
health of thofe who ufe them in their prefent ftate. 

The crops are entirely loft. When we fhall have 
been informed of particulars, we fhall not fail to give 
your majefty the earlieft intelligence of them.—— 

After having received this letter from Mon-ha-hon, 
and the other principal officers refiding at Tay- 
ouan, I employed the utmoft diligence to give every 
affiftance in my power to this unfortunate ifland; and 
I ordered the travelling commiffary, and Trey-ouer, 
general of the province, to get particular information 
of the number of thofe who have perifhed, of the 
houfes deftroyed, and of the quantity of fait and other 
provifions that have been loft : I have likewife enjoined 
them to rebuild with the utmoft expedition the tribu¬ 
nals, granaries, and other public edifices; to difpatcli 
proper perfons to fearch for the veffels and fhips that 
have difappeared; to repair thofe which are not alto¬ 
gether unfit for fervice, and to fend immediately to 
the neighbouring countries for fait and other neceffary 
provifions; but above all, to afeertain in the moft ac¬ 
curate manner the different Ioffes fuftained by the in¬ 
habitants, and the prccife number of people that have 
perifhed, in order that I may be able to give the fulleft 
information to your majefty.” 

‘ The emperor of China caufed a particular detail 
of thefe Ioffes to be publifhed, together with the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

“ Tchang-yu, See. Tchem-hoe’i-Thon-Tfong-touof 
Fokien, and others, have informed me of the difinal 
event that hath taken place in the ifland of Tay-ouan, 
which is a diftrhft of the province of Fokien. They 
have written to me, that on the 21ft of the fourth 
moon. [Here the emperor repeats what is contained 
in the preceding letter, and continues thus] : I com¬ 
mand Tfong-tou to get the bell information he can of 
the different Ioffes fuftained by the inhabitants of the 
ifland, and to tranfmit the particulars to me, in order 
that I may give them every affiftance to repair them. 

My intention is, that all the houfes which have been 
thrown down fhall be rebuilt entirely at my expence ; 
that thofe be repaired which are only damaged; and 
that provifions, and every thing which the people 
ftand in immediate want of, be fupplied them. I 
fhould feel much pain, were even one among them to 
be negledted : I therefore recommend the utmoft di- 
Y y ligence 


(a) The hours of the Chinefe are double ours: the houryw begins at three in the morning and ends at five; 
tuei begins at three in the afternoon and ends at five. 
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KriRula ligencc and ftridtcft inquiry, as I am defitous that none 
II of my fuhjeifts fhould entertain the leaf! doubt of the 
Forme;- tender afiedlion which I have for them; and that they 
tl ^ n ‘ . ihould know that they are all under my eyes, and that 
I my felt will provide for their wants. With regard 
to my Ihips of war, tribunals, and public edifices, let 
them be reftored to their former Hate with money 
taken from the public treafury, and let the general ac¬ 
count of the whole expence be laid before me.” 

The miffionary who fent this account farther fays, 
from thefe letters it evidently appears, that this dif- 
after happened in confequence of an earthquake ; but 
he adds, that the volcano which occafioned it mull beat 
a prodigious depth below the fea. He does not pre¬ 
tend to give au explanation of it; he is contented with 
obferving, that the famefeene feems to have palled at 
the illand of Formofa as at Lima and Lifbon. 

FORMULA, or Formulary, a rule or model, or 
certain terms preferibed or decreed by authority, for 
the form and manner of an adt, inftruraent, proceeding, 
or the like. 

Formula, in church-hiftory and theology, fignifies 
a profeffion of faith. 

Formula, in medicine, imports the conftitutioh of 
medicines, either fimple or compound, both with re- 
fpedt to their prefeription aud confidence. 

FORMU LARY, a writing, containing the form or 
formula of an oath, declaration, atteftation, or abjura¬ 
tion, &c. to be made on certain occafions. 

There are alfo formularies of devotion, of prayers, 
&c. Liturgies are formularies of the public fervice in 
moft churches. 

FORNACALIA, or Fornicalia, in Roman anti¬ 
quity, a feftival inflituted by Numa, in honour of 
Fornax, the goddefs of ovens; wherein certain cakes 
were made, and offered in facrifice before the ovens. 

FORNICATION ( Foruicatio , from th tfornices in 
Rome, where the lewd women proflituted themfelves 
for money), is whoredom, or the adl of incontinency, 
between lingle perfons ; for if either of the parties is 
married, it is adultsfy. Formerly court-leets in England 
had power to inquire of and puniffi fornicatioruand adul¬ 
tery ; in which courts the king hada fine affeffed on the 
offenders, as appears by the book of Domefday. 

In the year i6yo, when the ruling powers found it 
for their intereft to put on the femblance of a very ex¬ 
traordinary ftridtuefs and purity of morals, not only 
inceft and wilful murder were made capital crimes, 
but aifo the repeated a£t of keeping a brothel, or com¬ 
mitting fornication, were (upon a fecond convidlion) 
made felony without benefit of clergy. But, at the 
reiteration, when men, from an abhorence of the hy- 
pocrify of the late times, fell into a contrary extreme 
o.f licentioufnefs, it was not thought proper to renew 
a law of fuch unfalhionable rigour- And thefe offen¬ 
ces have been ever fiucc left to the feeble coercion of 
the fpiritual court, according to the rules of the canon 
law ; a law which has treated the offence of inconti¬ 
nence, nay, even adultery itfelf, with a great degree of 
tendernefs and lenity; owing perhaps to the conilrain- 
ed celibacy of its firit compilers. The temporal courts 
therefore take no cognifarice even of the crime of adul¬ 
tery otlierwife than as a private injury. See Adul¬ 
tery. 

The evils of fornication, which too many wilh to 


confider as no fin, may be judged of from the following Fomita. 
particulars. tion. 

1. The malignity and moral quality of each crime 
is not to be eftimated by the particular efFedt of one 
offence, or of one perfon’s offending, but by the general 
tendency and confequence of crimes of the fame nature. 

In the prefent cafe, let the libertine coniider and fay, 
what would be the confequence, if the fame licentiouf¬ 
nefs in which he indulges were univerfal i or what 
Ihould hinder its becoming univerfal, if it be innocent 
or allowable in him ? 

2. Fornication fuppofes profiitution ; and by prtf- 
ftitution the victims of it are brought to almofl cer¬ 
tain mifery. It is no fmall qaantity of mifery in the 
aggregate, which, between want, difeafe, and infult, 
is luffered by thofe outcasts of human fociety whoin- 
feft populous cities; the whole of which is a general 
confequence of fornication, and to the increafc and 
continuance of which every adt and infiance of forni¬ 
cation contributes. 

3. Fornication produces habits of ungovernable lewd- 
nefs, which introduce the more aggravated crimes of 
fedudtion, adultery, violation, &c. The criminal in¬ 
dulgences between the fexes prepare an eafy admif- 
fion for every fin that feeks it; they are, in low life, 
ufually the firft ftage in mens progrefs to the moft 
defperate villainies ; and in high life, to that lamented 
difl'olutenefs of principle, which inanifefts itfelf in a pro¬ 
fligacy of public conduct, and a contempt of the obliga¬ 
tions of religion and moral probity. 

4. Fornication perpetuates a difeafe, which may be 
accounted one of the foreft maladies of human nature, 
and the effedts of which are faid to vifit the conftitu- 
tion of even diftant generations. 

The paffion being natural, proves that it was in¬ 
tended to be gratified; but under what reftridtions, 
or whether without any, muft be colledted from differ¬ 
ent confiderations. 

In the Scriptures, fornication is abfolutely and pe¬ 
remptorily condemned. ‘ Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts, 
falfe witnefs, blafphemies; thefe are the things which 
defile a man.’ Thefe are Chrift’s own words ; and one 
word from him upon the fubjedt is final. The apoftles 
are more fall upon this topic. One well-known paf- 
fage in the Epiftle to the Hebrews may Hand in the 
place of all others ; becaufe, admitting the authority 
by which the apoftles of Chrift fpake and wrote, it is 
decifive. * Marriage and the bed undefiled is honour¬ 
able amongft all men, but whoremongers and adulter¬ 
ers God will judge; which was a great deal to fay, at 
a time when it was not agreed even amongft philofa- 
phers that fornication was a crime. 

Upon this fubjedt Mr Paley adds the following ob- 
fervations*. . 

“ The Scriptures give no fandtion to thefe aufteri- Political 
ties which have been fince impofed upon the world Philofophy^ 
under the name of Chrift’s religion, as the celibacy of Ndladel- 
the clergy, the praife of peipetual virginity, the pro- P hia c lt- 
hibitio cor.cubitus cum gravida uxore ; but with a juft 
knowledge of, and regard to the condition and intereft 
of the human fpecics, have provided in the marriage of 
one man with one woman an adequate gratification for 
the propenfuies of their nature, and have yeftrained 
them to that gratification. 


u Th* 
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i«»rnica- “ The avowed toleration, and in fome countries the 
tion licenfing, taxing, and regulating ofpublic brothels, has 
H appeared to the people an authoriling of fornication, 
gorre3 ' . and has contributed, with other caufes, fo far to vitiate 
the public opinion, that there is no pradlice of which 
the immorality isfolittle thought ofor acknowledged, 
although there are few in which it can more plainly 
be made out. The legiflators who have patronized re¬ 
ceptacles of proftitudon ought to have forefeen this 
effed, as Well as confidered, that whatever facilitates 
fornication, ditninilhes marriages. And as to the ufual 
apology for this relaxed difcipline,the danger of great¬ 
er enormities if accefs to proflitutes were too ftriftly 
watched and prohibited j it will be time enough to look 
to that, after the laws and the magiftrates have done 
aheir utmofl. The greaceft vigilance of both will do 
no more, than oppofc fome bounds and fome difficul¬ 
ties to this intercourfe. And after all, thefe pretended 
fears are without foundation in experience. The men 
are in all refpefts the moll virtuous in countries where 
4he women are molt chafte. 

“ If fornication be criminal, all thofe incentives 
which lead to it are acceffaries to die crime ; as lafci- 
vious converfation, whether exprefled in obfeene or 
difguifed under modeft phrafes; alfo wanton fongs, 
pictures, books ; the writing, publilhing, and circula¬ 
ting of which, whether out of frolic or for fome piti¬ 
ful profit, is productive of fo extenfive a mifehief from 
fo mean a temptation, that few crimes within the 
reach of private wickcdnefs have more to anfwer for, 
*r iefs to plead in their excufe. 

“ Indecent converfation, and by parity of reafon all 
the reft, are forbidden by St Paul, Eph. iv. 29. * Let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth ; 
and again, Col. iii. 8. 1 Put filthy communication out 
of your mouth.’ 

“The invitation or voluntary admiffion of impure 
thoughts, or the differing them to get pofieffion of the 
imagination, falls within thefame defeription, and is 
condemned by Chrift, Matt. v. 28. ‘ Whofoever look- 
eth on a woman to luft after her, hath committed a- 
dultery with her already in his heart.’ Chrift, by thus 
enjoining a regulation of the thought, ftrikes at the 
root of the evil.” 

FORNIX, in anatomy, is part of the corpus callo- 
fum in the brain ; fo called, becaufeof a diftant refem- 
blance it hath to the arches of ancient vaults when 
viewed in a particular manner. 

FORRAGE, in the military arr, denotes hay, oats, 
barley, wheat, grafs, clover, &c. brought into the camp 
by the troopers, for the fuftenanceof rheir horfes. 

It is the bufinefs of the quarter-mafter general to 
appoint the method of forrage, and poll proper guards 
for the fecurityof the feragers. 

FORRES, a parliament town of Scotland in the 
county of Murray, claffing with Invernefs, Fortrofe, 
and Nairn. It is a fmall well-built town, pleafantly 
lituated on an eminence near the river Findhorn. The 
country about it has a cheerful appearance, having a 
few gentlemen’s, feats, with fome plantations about 
them. On a hill weft of the town are the remains of 
a caftle ; and a melancholy view of a number of fand- 
Iiills, that now cover that tradl of land which was 
formerly the eftate of a Mr Cowbcn in the parifli of 
Dyke. This inundation was occasioned by tile influx 


of the fea and the violence of the wind. It had been Torres, 
the cuftom to pull up the bent, a long fpiry grafs near ^ J 
the Ihore for litter for horfes, by which means the fand 
was loofened, and gave way to the violence of the fea 
and wind, which carried it over feveral thoufand acres 
ofland. The people having being prevented from pull¬ 
ing up any more of the grafs, the progrefs of the fand 
is now nearly flopped, and the fea has retired ; but the 
wind has blown fome of the fand from the hills over 
Colonel Grant’s land, and deftroyed near 100 acres. 

A fand-bank, which is all dry at low-water, runs cut 
from this place for feveral miles into theMurray-Firtli, 

Some of the land, which has been long forfaken by 
the water is now beginning to be ufeful again, and is 
turned into grazing land. At Forres, coarfe linen and 
fewing thread are made. About a mile from the town, 
on the left-hand fide of the road, is a remarkable obe- 
lilk, faid to be the moft ftately monument of the Go¬ 
thic kind to be feen in Europe. It lias been the fub- 
jeft of many able pens; but totally overlooked by 
Dr Johnfon, who fays, “ At Forres, we found good 
accommodation, but nothing worthy of particular re¬ 
mark.”—It is thus deferibed by Mr Cordiner, in a let¬ 
ter to Mr Pennant: “ In the firft divifion, underneath 
the Gothic ornaments at the top, are nine horfes with 
their riders, marching forth in order : in the next is a 
line of warriors on foot, brandifliing their weapons, 
and appear to be Ihouting for the battle. The import 
of the attitudes in the third divifion is very dubious, 
their expreffion indefinite. The figures which form a 
fquare in the middle of the column are pretty complex 
but diftinft; four ferjeants with their halberts guard * 
company, under which are placed feveral human heads, 
which have belonged to dead bodies piled up at 
the left of the divifion; one appears in the character of 
executioner fevering the head from another body; be¬ 
hind him are three trumpeters founding their trum¬ 
pets, and before him two pair of combatants fighting 
with fword and target. A troop of horfe next ap¬ 
pears, put to flight by infantry, whofe firft line have 
bows and arrows ; the three following, fwords and tar¬ 
gets. In the lowenrheft divifion now vifible, the horfcS 
feem to be feized by the vi&oricms party, their riders 
beheaded, and the head of their chief hung in chains 
or placed in a frame ; the others being thrown toge. 
ther befide the dead bodies under an arched cover. 

The greateft part of the other fide of the obelifk, 
occupied by a fumptuous crofs, is covered over with 
an uniform figure, elaborately raifed and interwoven 
with great mathematical exadlnefs. Under the ciofs 
are two auguft perfonages, with fome attendants, much 
obliterated, but evidently in an attitude of reconcilia¬ 
tion ; and if the monument was eredted in memory of 
the peace concluded between Malcolm and Camite, 
upon the final retreat of the Danes, thefe large figures 
may reprefent the reconciled monarchs. On the edge 
below the fretwork are fome rows of figures joined 
hand-in-hand, which may alfo imply the new degree 
of confidence and fecurity which took place, after the 
feuds were conipofed, which are characterized on the 
front of the pillar. But to whatever particular tranf- 
aftion it may allude, it can hardly be imagined, that 
in fo early an age of the arts in Scotland as it mult 
have been raifed, fo elaborate a performance would 
have been undertaken but in confequence cf an event 
Y y 2 of 
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of the mod general importance ; it is therefore fur- 
prifmg, that no diftin&er traditions of it arrived-at the 
era when letters were known. The height of this 
monumet (called King Sueno's ftone ) above the ground 
is 23 feet ; befides 12 or IJ feet under ground. Its 
breadth is 3 feet xo inches by r foot 3 inches in 
thicknefs.” 

FORSKOHLEA, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is pentaphyllons, and longer than 
the corolla. There are ten petals fpatulated, /. e. 
roundifh before, with a linear bafe. 

FORESTERA, in botany : A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants. 
The perianthium is double; the exterior one beneath 
three leaved 5 the exterior one above, and fix-cleft; 
the corolla tuhular. 

FORT, in the military art a fmall fortified place, 
environed on all fides with a moat, rampart, and para¬ 
pet. Its ufe is tofecure forac high ground, or the paf- 
lage of a river, to make good an advantageous poll, to 
defend the lines and quarters of a fiege, &c- 

Forts are made of different figures and extents, ac¬ 
cording as the ground requires. Some are fortified with 
traflions, others with demi-baflions. Some again are 
in form of afquare, others of a pentagon. A fort dif¬ 
fers from a citadel, as this lafh is built to command 
fome town. 

Vitrified Forts, a very fingular kind of flrudlures 
found in the highlands and northern parts of Scotland, 
in which the walls have the appearance of being melt¬ 
ed into a folid mafs, fo as to refemble the lava of a 
volcano, for which indeed they have been taken by fe¬ 
deral perfons who have vifitedthem. 

Thefe walls were taken notice of by Mr Williams 
an engineer, who wrote a treaiife upon the fubjedt, 
and was the firft who fuppofed them to be the works 
of art ; other naturalifts having attributed them to a 
.volcanic origin. Thefe works are commonly fituated 
on the tops of fmall hills, commanding an extenfive 
view oftthe adjacent valley or low country. The area 
on the fummit, varying, as is fupofed, according to 
the number of cattle the proprietor had to proteft, or 
the dependants he was obliged to accommodate, is fur- 
rounded with an high and ftrong wall, of which the 
Hones are melted, moft of them entirely; while others,, 
in which the fufion has not been fo complete, are funk 
in the vitrified matter in fuch a manner as to be quite 
inclofcd with it; and in fome places the fufion has 
been fo pcrfedl, that the ruins appear like maffes of 
eoarfe glafs. Mr Williams has not only abfolutely de¬ 
termined the walls in quefiion to be the works of art, 
but has even hazarded a conjcdlure as to the manner 
in which they were conflrudted, and which, according 
to him, was as follows. Two parallel dikes of earth 
or fod being raifed, in the diredlion of the intended 
wall, with a fpace between them fufficient for its thick¬ 
nefs, the fuel was put in, and fet on fire. The Hones 
heft adapted for the purpofe, called the plum-pudding 
ftone, are every where to be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Thefe were laid on the fuel, and when melted, 
were kept by the frame of earth from running off; and 
by repeating the operation, the wall was raifed to a 
fufficient height. This opinion of the Hones being 
thrown in without any order, is thought to be con 


firmed by the circumftance of there not being ally Vitrified 
where a large one to be feen, nor a Hone laid in any Forts. 

particular direftion, nor one piece which has not in - J!r ~" 4 

fome degree been affedted by the fire. Mr Williams 
mentions a faft tending to confirm his hypotheiis, 
viz. of a brick kiln fituated on the declivity of an emi¬ 
nence, fo as to be expofed to the wind, which happen¬ 
ing to rife brilkly one time when the kiln was burn¬ 
ing, foincreafed the heat, that the bricks were melted, 
and ran, like a lava, for a confidcrable way down the 
hill. 

The opinion of Mr Williams has been embraced by 
feveral other authors ; particularly Mr Freebairn and 
Dr Anderfon, the latter having publiihed two treatifes 
upon thefe buildings in the Archaeologia. In the lame 
Work, however, we meet with a paper by the Hon. 

Daines Barrington, in which the author exprefles quite 
different fentiments. He obferves, that Mr Williams, 
and the other antiquaries, who fuppofe the walls in 
quefiion to be the works of art, imagine that the rea- 
fon of their being conftrudted in this manner was the 
ignorance of cement, which in thefe remote ages pre¬ 
vailed in Scotland: but with refped to this circum- 
fiance, he fays, that if one fide of the wall only was 
heated, and that to any confiderable height, the mat¬ 
ter in fufion would in all likelihood drop down to the 
bottom, without operating as any cement to the loofc 
Hones thrown in amongft it. This circumflance of 
the walls being vitrified only on one fide, is indeed re- 
markable, and takes place in mofi of the forts of this 
kind to be met with at prefent: but with regard to 
it, Mr Barrington obferves, that he himfelf has been 
twice in the Highlands ©f Scotland, and has found 
very few hills of any height which were cloathed with 
wood ; the trouble therefore of carrying it up to the 
top of fuch a mountain would be very confiderable. 

But to this it might eafily be replied,, that we cannot 
by any means argue from the prefent Hate of the hills 
in the Highlands to their Hate in a very remote period 
of antiquity. At that time, it is neither impoffible 
nor in the leafl improbable, that mofl of the hills in 
Scotland were evergrown with wood ; or at any rate, 
there undoubtedly was plenty of peat, which is Hill 
ufedas fuel in Scotland, and which affords fuch a flrong 
heat as to be advantageoufly employed in fmelting 
iron*, as we areinformed by M. Magellan. A third * Seethe 
particular mentioned by Mr Williams is, that thefe Pl*t 

clofures were intended as places of defence ; and in- 
fupport of this opinion alleges, that there are dried 
wells found within moft of them. But on this Mr 
Barringtonobierves, that ihelter from the weather was 
alfo neceffary “ upon the top of a bleak Scotch hill, 
whilH whilky (or a fuccedaneum for it) would be often 
in greater requeft than the bare element of water.” 

This objection, however, as well as the laft, is evident¬ 
ly very frivolous for thefe buildings might have roofs 
as well as any other; and whatever neceffiry there 
might be for whifky occalionally, water was certainly 
an indifpenfable requifite. 

Mr Barrington having thus given his reafons for 
diffenting from the opinion of Mr Williams and th& 
antiquaries juft mentioned, proceeds to ftate his 
own. He tells us, that having travelled for 11 
years the moft mountainous circuit in Wales, he has 
frequently obferved inclofures of dry ftones, particu- 
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Vitrified larly a long trad in the weftern part of Merioneth- 
Forts. lhire, called in the language of the country Duffryn, 

- - - -' i. e. the vale. On firft viewing thefe fmall inclofures 

made with walls of thick (tones, he was at a lofs to 
imagine how it could be worth while to conftrud fuch 
ftrong fences for fo inconliderable a piece of ground 
as they inclofed: but, on examining the adjacent 
country, he found it almoft entirely covered with 
(tones of a (imilar kind ; and, of confequence, the 
fmaller the fpace to be cleared, the lefs expenfive 
would be the removal. t( For the fame reafon (fays 
he), fuch dry walls are often of a great thicknefs, and 
fometimes the corners of the inclofures are filled with 
(tones to a great width, this being the only poflible 
means of procuring pafture.” To a pradice of the 
fame kind our author would aferibe the origin of the 
Works in queftion : but the objedton occurs very 
ftrongly, that the walls in Scotland, are vitrified, and 
it is not to be fuppofed that fuch trouble would be 
taken with fences made in fuch a fortuitous manner. 
This objedion our author owns, would indeed be un- 
anfwerable, on the fuppofilion that the vitrification 
was made on purpofe to ftrengtheri the walls of the 
fortrefs j “ but (fays he) may not the vitrification 
have been occafioned by volcanoes, or by what are cal¬ 
led bloomeries ? The fame effed may be produced like- 
wife on dry walls of (tone by lightning palling along 
them. The loofe (tones in either, cafe would not be 
rejeded becaufe they were glafiy, and would be piled 
up in the fence of the inclofare; as the great point 
upon thefe occafions is to clear the ground, and remove 
the incumbering Hones to the fmallelt diftance. One 
of the advocates for the defigned and not fortuitous 
vitrification, fays, that the pieces he had procured did 
not refemble what is called lava. But every volcano 
is not neeelTarily an Etna or a Vefuvius ; and confe- 
quently the matter difgorged from the crater mud per¬ 
petually vary both in fubftance and form. Vitrified 
maffes, larger or fmaller, will likewife be produced by 
the fame means. It may be contended indeed, that 
pafture thus procured, by clearing the ground, would 
be more convenient at the bottom or on the fides, 
than on the top of the hills : but to this I anfwer, that 
in rocky countries you rnuft get what pittance you 
can of foil, and often it will happen that the only de¬ 
tached and removeable (tones are on the fummit. When 
fuch inclofures have been made, they became very con¬ 
venient for putting cattle into ■, and hence perhaps 
fome of the wells which Mr Williams hath mentioned.” 

Our author concludes his differtation on this fubjedt 
by obferving, that if vitrification anfwered the purpofe 
of cement, it is very extraordinary that the ancient in- 
inhabants of Scotland did not apply it to the houfes 
or huts in which they conftantly lived, but referved 
this troublefome and expenfive procefs merely for a 
fortification, which might not perhaps be ufed in half 
a century againft an enemy. On this it is almoft fu- 
perfluous to obferve that in the ages of barbarity and 
bloodfhed, in which thefe inclofures, whether natural 
or artificial, yierc fuppofed to be ufed as fortreffes, 
war was fo-frequent, that a defence againft an enemy 
might feem to be neceffary every day, inftead of once 
in half a century. Before we proceed further in the 
argument, however, it will be necelfary to give Come 


account of the fituation and appearance of thefe for- Vitrified 
trefles. FortB. 

According to Mr Cardonnel, the largeft of them v 
is fituated on the hill of Knockfarril, to the fouth of 
the valley of Strathpeffer, two miles weft from Ding¬ 
wall in Rofslhire. The inclofure is 120 feet long and 
40 broad within the walls ; ftrengthened on the out- 
fide with works at each end. A range of habitations 
feem to have been eredled againft, or under, the ftiade 
of thejoutward wall; of which thofe on the fouth-fide 
feem to have been higher and larger than thofe on the 
north. There are two wells in the middle, which, 
on being cleared out, filled with water. On the 
(kirts of the hill to the fouth are many detached build¬ 
ings ; which, from the ftratum of dung found on re¬ 
moving the ruins, appears plainly to have been ufed for 
fecuring the cattle. This place feems to have been 
anciently of confequence, and the refidence of fome 
powerful chief, from a road which leads through the 
hills to the north-weft fea. To the eaft of the works 
are a number of vitrified ruins, extending for a confi- 
derable way along the ridge of the hill. The end 
next the fort feems to have joined the outer wall, and 
confided either of two parallel walls, clofed above, with, 
a palfage between them under cover, or a high wall 
broad enough to walk on. I11 this wall there is the 
veftige of a break about the middle, over which a 
bridge has been laid, to be drawn up or removed as 
occafion might require. 

The fort next in confequence to that ot Knock¬ 
farril is fituated on the hill of Craig-Pliadrick near In- 
vernefs, “ which (fays Mr Cardonnel) has this pecu¬ 
liar circumftance that there appears to have been two 
vitrified walls quite round the area. The inner'one 
feems to have been very high and ftrong : the outer 
wall but low : probably the fpace between was intend¬ 
ed for fecuring their cattle, as there are no remains of 
dry-ftone buildings, fuch as are found near the reft. 

Several parts of this outer wall appear quite entire, 

(licking to the firm bare rock, where it was firft run. 

The area within the inner wall is near 80 paces long, 
and 27 broad.” Of this we have an account f by \Eiin.PhU. 
Alexander Frafer-Tytler Efq : profelfor of civil hiftory vrmfafl, 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, who vifited.it in the , voi ' l! ‘ clafs 
year 1782. The hill itfelf is a fmall conical eminence, art * “* 
forming the ealtern extremity of that ridge of moun¬ 
tains which bounds Loch-Nefs on the northweft fide. 

It is fituated about a mile to the norih of Invernefs, 
and is acceflible on two different quarters, viz. the 
weft and fouth-eaft ; the former affording entrance by 
a narrow level ridge joining the hills on Loch-Nefs, 
and the latter by an eafy afeent from the high ground 
above Invernefs. On approaching the hill from the 
weft we firft meet with a road cut through the rock 
from the bottom to the top, in moft places 10 feet 
broad and nearly as deep ; winding, for about 70 feet, 
with an eafy ferpentine direction, by which we gain 
an afeent over a deep rock otberwife quite inaccelfible 
from that quarter. This road in our author’s opi¬ 
nion, is undoubtedly the work of art, and the vitrified 
matter on the top is the only thing which indicates 
the effeft of fire : there being neither an appearanee' 
of pumice ftone, lava, nor bafaltes about the hill other- 
wife. There is indeed plenty of plum-pudding ftone; 

which 
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Nitrified which (ome have fuppofed to be of the nature of vol- 
Eorts. canictufa; but this opinion is rejected by our author 
v ' as erroneous. “ But the circumdance (fays he) 
which in my apprehenfton evinces, in the moil fatis- 
fadtory manner, that thefe appearances of the effect 
of fire on the fummit of this hill are not the opera¬ 
tion of nature but of art, is the regular order and dif- 
polition of thofe materials, the form of the ground, 
and the various traces of Ikill and contrivance which 
are yet difcernible, though confiderably defaced either 
by external violence or the obliterating hand of time.” 
To invefligate this matter regularly, he begins with the 
winding road already mentioned, and which is evi¬ 
dently cut through the rock for the purpofe of gain¬ 
ing an eafy afcent from the level ridge to the fummit, 
which would otherwife have been impracticable. In 
afcending by this road, there appears towards the 
middle, on the right hand, a fmall platform overhang¬ 
ing the paifage, and inclininig by a very gentle declivity 
to the very edge of the rock. Four enormous Hones 
are placed upon the platform, and on the edge and 
extremity of it, which have evidently been guided by 
art into to that pofition : it being impoffible that they 
could have refled there, had they been rolled down 
from the higher parts. The obvious reafon for placing 
them in fuch a pofition has been, that on an alarm of 
danger they might be projected into the path below, 
which could be done by the efforts of a very few men r 
and when this was done, the paifage would be entirely 
obflruCled, or at lead rendered fo difficult that it could 
be defended by a few againft any number of aifailants. 
Some other large (tones are placed on an eminence to 
the left, probably with a view to block up an hollow 
channel, by which an enemy might have attempted to 
afeend. When we come to the top of the hill, a few 
feet below the rampart which crowns the whole, there 
appears an outward wall approaching on the iides of 
the hill fo near the upper rampart, as to have only a 
trench of 10 or 12 feet wide between them. This 
outward wall is in fome places fo low as to be almofl 
level with the rock, though in other places it rifes to 
the height of two or three feet ; but even where 
lowed, it may be traced by a line of vitrified matter 
dicking fad to the rock all along, and nearly of the 
fame breadth, which is about nine feet. The remains 
of this wall are drongly vitrified, except in one place 
oil the north fide, where, for about 70 yards, the 
rampart is formed only of dry dones and earth. At 
the ead fide, where the hill is more acceffible, there 
is a prodigious mound of vitrified matter, extending 
itfelf to the thicknefs of above 40 feet. At the fouth- 
ead corner and adjoining to this immenfe mound, 
is an outwork, confiding of two femicircular vitrified 
walls with a narrow pafs cut through them in the 
middle : which appears to have been another, and per¬ 
haps the principal, entry 10 the fort. 

The inner wall, furrounding the fummit of the hill, 
inclofes an oblong level area of about 75 yards long 
and 30 broad, rounded at each of the ends like the 
outward wall. It is of confidcrable height, and near¬ 
ly of the fame thicknefs with the outward one—It 
lias fome appearance of having been defended with 
four turrets or badions : but the traces are fo imper- 
fedt, that Mr Tytler does not lay much ilrefs on his 
•bfervations in this refpedl; a number of fmall tumuli 


of earth with s done in the centre, were more dif- Vltrifiei 
cernible. On the ead fide a portion of the internal Forts, 
fpace appears fepanedfrom the red by two ranges of ”' 1 
dones fixed drongly in the earth, and forming a right- 
angled parallelogram. <f This reparation (lays our 
author) is immediately difcernible by the eye, from 
this circumdance that the whole of the inclofed ftim- 
mit has been mod carefully cleared from dones, of 
whicli there is not one to he feen, unlefs thofe that 
form this divifion, and the fingle one in the middle 
of the circle of timuli abovementioned. What has 
been the defign of this feparated fpace, it is dfficult to 
conjecture. It might perhaps have marked the refi- 
denceof thofe of a higher rank, or ferved as a temple 
for the purpofes of devotion.” On the ead end of 
the large area on the fummit is a well of about fix 
feet in diameter, which has probably been funk very 
deep in the rock, though now it is filled up with rub- 
biffi to within a yard of the top. 

The other fortified hills mentioned by Mr Cardon- 
nel are thofe of Dun-Evanin the (hire of Nairn ; Tor- 
dun cadle, near fort Augudus ; and another on the 
wed fide of Gleneves in Lochaber, three miles to the 
fouth of Fort William. The Cadle-hill of Finhaven, 
in the county of Angus, has likewife fome confiderablc 
ruins of the fame kind. 

Dun-Evan and the hill of finhaven have likewife 
been vifited by Mr Tytler, who gives an account of 
them in the paper already quoted ; of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an abftradt. “ On the fummit of the hill 
of Dun-Evan, wbofe name implies that it had been 
originally a place of defence, are the remains of two 
walls furrounding an oblong fpace like that of Craig- 
Phadrick already deferibed, but fomewhat fmaller in 
fize. [Mr Cardonnel lays that it is about 70 paces 
long and 30 broad]. There are likewife the traces 
of a well in the inclofed area; and at the ead end are 
the remains of a prodigious mafs of building, much 
more extenfive than that on Craig-Phadrick.” Here, 
however, our author could not perceive any marks 
of fire ; and Mr Williams owns that the vitrified 
ruins here are more waded than on Knockfarril or 
Craig-Phadrick. But with regard to the vitrifications 
here, our author is inclined to fuppofe Mr Williams 
to have been entirely in a midake. On the Cadle-hill 
of Finhaven, however, the vitrified remains are very 
vifible all round the fummit, which is cleared of dones 
and levelled, unlefs atone end, where there is a great 
hollow fpace feparated from the red of the area, and 
probably dedined exclufively for the keeping of cattle. 

The inclofed area is about 140 yards long and up¬ 
wards of 40 broad. 

Befides thefe fortifications, the hill of Noth affords 
a remarkable appearance of the fame kind : of which 
Mr Cordiner gives the following defeription, not from 
his own obfervation, but thofe of a gentleman of cre¬ 
dit who vifited the place. “ On the top of the hill 
there is an oblong hollow, as I could guefs, of about 
an Engliih acre, covered with a fine fward of grafs : 
in the middle toward the ead end of this hollow is a 
large and deep well. The hollow is lurrounded on all 
fides with a thick rampart of dones. On three fides 
of this rampart, from 8 to 12 feet thick, is one com- 
padt body of dones and minerals which have been in a 
date of fufion, refembling a mixture of done and 
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Vitrified irort-ore, all vitrified, calcined, and incorporated. On 
Sorts. the north fide, the rampart coniifts of broken pieces of 

- - -rock, which have the appearance of having been torn 

to pieces by fome extraordinary violence. If the cal* 
cined compact wall exifts under them, it is not at pre- 
fent vifible.” 

Such are the deferiptions of the moll remarkable of 
thefe curious fortifications, which of late feem to have 
engaged the attention of the learned in a coufiderablc 
degree. We have already taken notice, that by fome 
they are fuppofed to be the works of art, by others 
the productions of a volcano. Mr Cardonnel. adopts 
the opinion of Mr Williams as the molt probable, both 
with refpeCl to their ufe and manner of conftru&ion. 
Mr Tytler takes notice of the remarkable difference 
of opinion among thofe who have viewed the places 
in queftion. It is curious to remark (fays he) 
how the fame appearances, to different obfervers, lead 
to the mod oppofite opinions and conclufions. The 
two gentlemen abovementioned (Mr Willimas and 
Dr Anderfon),feem not to have entertained the fmall- 
eft doubt, that the vitrified materials on the tops of 
thefe hills were the vefliges of works of art, and the 
remains of ftruftures reared for the purpofes of fecu- 
rity and defence. The bilhop of Derry, when on the 
tour to the north of Scotland, vifited the hill of Graig- 
Phadrick near Invernefs, and exprelfed his opinion, 
that the mounds of vitrified matter were not the re¬ 
mains of any artificial work, but the traces of an an¬ 
cient volcano. In the Phil. Tranf. of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London for 1777, Part II. n° 20. is an account 
of Creek Paterick, there termed a Volcanic hill near In¬ 
vernefs, in a letter from Thomas Weft, Efq ; to Mr 
Law, F. R. S. in which the writer does not hefitate 
to pronounce this hill an extinguilhed volcano : and 
having fent fpecimens of the burnt matter for the in- 
fpectiau of the Royal Society, the fecretary fubjoins 
a note to the paper, intimating, that thele fpecimens 
having been examined by fome of the members well 
acquainted with volcanic production, were by them 
judged to be real lava. Such was likewife the opinion 
of the late Andrew Crolbie, Efq; who, in an account 
which he gave to the Philofophical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1780, offered fome very curious conjectures 
With regard to the procefs of nature, by which he fup¬ 
pofed the whole of this hill to have been thrown up 
from the bottom of the fea by the operation of inte- 
fline fire. 

Mr Tytler agrees with thofe who think the vitrified 
RruCtures to be artificial works : but he differs from 
Mr Williams and others, who think that they were vi¬ 
trified on purpofe for cementing the materials toge¬ 
ther. His reafon for this is, that the number of forts 
that fhow marks of vitrification is inconfiderable when 
compared with thofe that do not. He therefore con- 
fiders the vitrification as accidental; and that it muft 
have been accomplifhed in the following manner. In the 
rude flate in which we muft fuppofe Scotland to have been 
in early times, is very probable that their buildings, 
both for habitation and defence, would be frequently 
conftruCted of loofe ftones of an irregular (hape ; of 
which, by themfelves, it would fcarce be poflible to fa¬ 
bricate a wall of any tolerable ftrength. Hence it 
became necefTary to ufe wood as well as ftone in their 
conftru&ion. This kind of building then, in our au- 
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thor’s opinion, was begun by raifing a double row of Vitrified 
pallilades or ftrong flakes in the form of the intended Forts. 
ftruCture in the lame way as in that ancient mode of ' 
building deferibed by Palladio under the name of riem- 
iuta a cajfa , or coffer-work. Thefe flakes were pro- 
ably warped acrofs by boughs of trees laid very clofe- 
ly together, fo as to form two fences running parallel 
to each other at the diftance of fome feet, and fo clofe 
as to confine all the materials of whatever fize that 
were thrown in between them. Into this interme¬ 
diate fpace Mr Tytler fuppofes were thrown boughs 
and trunks of trees, earth and ftones of all lizes, large 
or fmall as they could quarry or colled them. Very lit¬ 
tle care would be neceffary in the difpofition of thefe 
materials, as the outward fence would keep the mound 
in form. In this way it is eafy to conceive that a ve¬ 
ry ftrong bulwark might be reared with great difparch ; 
which, joined to the natural advantage of a very inac- 
ceffible iituation, and that improved by artful contri¬ 
vances for increafing the difficulty of accefs, would 
form a ftruCture' capable of anfwering every purpofe of 
fecurity or defence. The moft formidable aitack 
againft fnch a building would be fire, which would no 
doubt be always attempted, and often with fuccefs, by 
an enemy who undertook the fiege. If the befiegers 
prevailed in gaining an approach to the ramparts, and, 
furrounding the external wall, fet fire to it in feveral 
places, the conflagration muft fpeedily have become 
univerfal, and the effeCt may be eafily imagined. If 
there happened to beany wind at the time to increafe 
the heat, the ftony parts could not fail to come into 
fufion ; and as the wood burnt away, finking by their 
own weight into a folid mafs, there would remain a 
wreck of vitrified matter tracking the fpot where the 
ancient rampart had flood ; irregular and of unequal 
height, from the fortuitous and unequal diftribmion 
of the ftony materials of which it had been compofed. 

This conje&ure appears very probable from their ap¬ 
pearance at this day. They do not feem to have ever 
been much higher than they are at prefenr, as the 
fragments that have fallen from them, even where 
the wall is loweft, are very inconfiderable. The du¬ 
rable nature of the materials would prevent them from 
fuffering any changes by time ; though, from the gra¬ 
dual increafe of the foil, they muft in fome places have 
loft confiderably of their apparent height, and mothers 
been quite covered. Mr Williams, in making a cut 
through the ramparts at Knockfarril, found in many 
places the vitrified matter covered with peat-mofs half 
a foot thick. 

In confirmation of this opinion, our author likewife 
urges, that in the fortification on Craig-Phadrick, a 
large portion of the outward rampart bears no marks 
of vitrification. The reafon of this feems to be, that the 
fteepnefs of the hill on that fide renders a low fence of 
ftones and turf fufficientj and no wood had probably 
been employed in its conftrciCtion. “ It appears there¬ 
fore highly probable (concludes our author), that the, 
effeCt of fire upon thefe hill-fortifications has been en¬ 
tirely accidental ; or, to fpeak more properly, that fire 
has been employed not in the conftruCtion, but to¬ 
wards the demolition of fuch buildings: and for the 
latter purpofe it would certainly prove much more ef¬ 
ficacious than for the former. It is much to be doubt¬ 
ed, whether it would be at all poffible, even in the pre¬ 
fect 
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Vitrified fent day, by the utmoft combination of labour and of 
Forts. Ikill, to furround a large fpace of ground with a double 
v v ' rampart of ftones compared by fire, of fuch height 
and folidity as to anfwer any pnrpofe of fecurity or de¬ 
fence againft an enemy. Any ftru&ure of this kind 
mull have been irregular, low, fragile, eafily fcaled, 
and quite infecure ; a much weaker rampart, in Ihort, 
than a fimple wall of turf or wooden pallifade. The 
veftiges yet remaining, as I have already obferved, give 
no room to fuppofe that the vitrified mound has ever 
been much more entire than it is at prefent. The ef¬ 
fect of fire upon ftruflures reared in the manner I have 
fuppofed them to have been, will account mod per¬ 
fectly for their prefent appearance. It was from ne- 
cellity that the builders of thefe fortifications betook 
themfelves to a mode of ftru&ure fo liable to be de- 
itroyed by fire. In thofe parts where Hones could be 
eafily quarried, of fuch fize and form as to rear a ram¬ 
part by themfelves of fufficient firength and folidity, 
there was no occafion to employ wood or turf in its 
conftrudtion; and it was therefore proof againft all af- 
faults by fire. Such are the ramparts which appear on 
the hill of Dun-Jardel, Dun-Evan, and many others, 
on which there is not the fmalleft appearance of vitri¬ 
fication. But on Craig Phadrick, and the other hills 
above defcribed, where, from the nature of the rock, 
the Hones could be procured only in irregular and ge- 
, nerally fmall fragments, it was neceflary to employ 
fome fuch mode of conflruCtion as I have fuppofed; 
and thefe ramparts, though folid and well calculated 
for defence againfi every attack by force or flratagem, 
were not proof againfl an affault by fire.” 

Mr Cordiner is of opinion, that the vitrifications in 
quefiion cannot have been the works of art, and ridi¬ 
cules the contrary hypothefis; though without addu¬ 
cing any argument againfl it. The hill of Noth is 
by him fuppofed to have been a volcano. He de- 
fcribes it as “ a mofl majeflic mountain, in general 
brown, with mofs and heath, imerfperfed with bare 
rock, in many places crumbling down. The highefl 
part of it is a circular hill, whofe verdure, as well as 
height, diflinguifhes it from the refl of the mountain. 
This is called the T op of Noth; and bears the flrongefl 
refemblance to every defcripiion of a volcanic mount. 
At the diflance of many miles, one can diflinguifh 
thofe ridges which are the boundaries of the crater, in¬ 
dicating the hollow in the top.” The gentleman from 
whom Mr Cordiner received the account of the vitrifi¬ 
cations on the fummir, informs us, that on firfl feeing 
fpecimens of them, he imagined that they had been pie¬ 
ces of Hone calcined by the burning down of a caflle ; 
as he had found fomething very like them on the 
caflle-hill at Cullen, in parts where the fward of grafs 
was broken: but on reaching the top, and viewing 
the appearances on it already defcribed, he altered his 
opinion. « That men hardly-befet (fays he) might 
climb up with fome provifions to this as a place of re¬ 
fuge, is probable: but that, on a barren mountain- 
top, far from cultivated ground, half a day’s journey 
from the plain ; that there, in any period of fociety, 
man Ihould have been tempted to build that amazing 
rampart, is not to be imagined : they have found it a 
natural and extenfive fortrefs, and in critical circum- 
ftances have made ufe of it accordingly. That it has 
been occupied as a place of flrength and of refuge, is 
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very evident; for, fome hundred yards lower down on Vitrified 
the hill, there are the remains of another rampart or forts, 
wall, confifling of loofe Hones piled together without v “"-v—“ 
any cement, carried quite round the hill. This laflhas 
been built for an additional defence to thofe who made 
their abode on the top. The top of Noth, for two- 
thirds downwards, is covered with a green fward ; be¬ 
low that, it is brown with heath : this is the very re- 
verfe of the adjacent mountains ; and the greater ver¬ 
dure of the upper part I imputed to a new foil created 
by the allies of the volcano. The opening, called a 
•well, I fuppofe to have been the latefl crater. About 
a mile fouth, down towards the lower grounds oftlie 
Cabrock, there is a very pretty regular green hill; 
which I afcribe to a later eruption than thofe which 
may have formed the contiguous hills now covered 
with heath. There is an extraordinary luxuriant fpring 
of water rallies outatonce from the fides of the hill of 
Noth ; which is like wife fome confirmation of the 
opinion that a volcano has fome time exifled there, 
which has occafioned great hollows and refervoirs of 
water in the heart of the mountain. And the wild ir¬ 
regularities of nature through all the Cabrock, the hi¬ 
deous and firange projection of rocks from the fides 
of the hills, would feem to indicate fome vafl con- 
vulfions which the earth mufl have fuffered in thefe 
parts. 

"The traces of ancient volcanoes (fays Mr Cor¬ 
diner) are far from being unfrequent in Scotland. 

The hill of Finhaven is one inflance ; and not only 
abundant in this fpecies of lava, but with tarras , or 
thcpulvis puteolanus , an amalgama, as Condamine calls 
it of calcined Hones mixed with fcorias and iron-rufl 
reduced to powder. The hill of Beregoriium, near 
Dunllaffage caflle, is another, yielding vafl quantities 
of pumices or fcoria of different kinds; many of which 
are of the fame fpecies with thofe of the volcanic Ice¬ 
land. The noble affemblage of bafaltic columns at 
Staffa, thofe in the Ifle of Sky, and the rock Humble, 
are but fo many evidences of the ancient volcanoes of 
this country. And finally, the immenfe ftratum of pu- 
mex vitreus or Iceland agate, on the hill of Dun-fuin 
in Arran, is the lafl proof I fliall bring in fupport of 
the queflion.” 

On thisdifpute we can only obferve, that whatever 
fide we embrace, the difficulties feem to be very great, 
nay almoft infnrmonn table. When we confider the 
great thicknefs of the walls on the top of Noth, from 
8 to 12 feet, and the vafl mound of vitrified matter, no 
lefs than 40 feet in breadth, mentioned by Mr Tytler, 
we can fcarce conceive it poffible that lefs than a vol¬ 
canic fire could be able to form them. We may eafily 
allow, that, in the way this gentleman mentions, there 
might be confiderable vitrifications formed ; but that 
fuch immenfe maffes fhould be brought intoperfefl fu- 
fion by the fmall quantity of fuel which could be put 
round them in palifades, or intermixed with the mate¬ 
rials themfelves, will be incredible to every one ac¬ 
quainted with the extreme difficulty with which Hones 
of any magnitude are brought intocomplete fufion. We 
fee even in the infides of furnaces, though fometimes 
built of no more unfufible materials than common 
brick, no fuel) effefts follow. There is a flight vitri¬ 
fication indeed, but it fcarce ever penetrates to the 
depth of an inch or two, though very violent fires are 
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Vitrified kept up for a much longer time than we could fuppofe 
Fort>. the wood furrounding thofe walls to require for its be- 
^ ing confumed. In conflagrations, where houfes are 
confumed, which arc the only fimilar examples we 
have, no fuch effeft is perceived. Even in the great 
fire at London in 1666, where fo many buildings were 
deflroyed, we do not hear of their walls being vitrified, 
though the materials of many of them were undoubt¬ 
edly as 'fufible as the rocks and ftones of Craig-Pha- 
drick, or the Top of Noth. If, on the other hand. 
We rejedt this, and adhere to the volcanic hypothefis, 
our difficulties are equally great. For where fhall we 
find in any other part of the vvorld an example of vol¬ 
canoes ejedling lava in the form of walls inclofing a 
regular area ? This would be attributing fuch a Angu¬ 
larity to the volcanoes of Scotland as the mofl extrava¬ 
gant imagination cannot admit. We muft therefore 
conclude, that though thefe ruins arc certainly the 
works of art we have not yet fufficient data to de¬ 
cide the qneftion with rcfpedl to their conftrudtion, 
but that the fubjedt requires a further inveftiga- 
tion. 

In the paper already quoted, MrTy tier obferves, that 
u thefe ancient fortifications prefent a more curious 
and interefting objedt of fpeculation, than thofe uncer¬ 
tain and indeed fruitlefs conjedtures as to the mode in 
which they have been reared.” This, he juftly ob¬ 
ferves, muft have been before the ufe of mortar was 
known ; for as the country aboundeth in limeftone, and 
the builders certainly would exert all their powers in 
giving them a proper degree of ftrength, it would un¬ 
doubtedly have been ufed. Hence we are led to aferibe 
to thefe a very confiderable degree of antiquity; for as 
the Britons were taught the ufe of mortar by the Ro¬ 
mans, it is probable that we muft date the origin of the 
ftrudtures in queftion before the time of the invafion of 
that people, or at leaft foon after it i fo that we muft 
look upon them to be more than 16 50 years old ; but 
how far beyond that period wc are to fearch for their 
origin, docs not appear. “ All that we can conclude 
with certainty (fays onr author), is, that they belong to 
a period of extreme barbarifm. They muft have been 
conftrudted by a people fcarcely removed from the ftate 
of favages, who lived under no impreflion of fixed or 
regulated property in land ; whofe only appropriated 
goods were their cattle ; and whofe foie fecurity, in 
a life of conftant depredation, was the retreat to the 
fummits of thofe hills of difficult accefs, which they had 
fortified in the belt manner they could. As the fpace 
inclofed was incapable of containing a great number of 
men, efpeciallyif occupied in part by cattle, it is pre- 
fumable, that thefe retreats were formed chiefly for 
the fecurity of the women and children of the canton 
and of their herds. They could be defended by a few 
men, while the reft of the tribe were engaged with 
their enemies in the field.” 

Our author concludes his diflertation with a conjec¬ 
ture, which indeedfeems well fupported, that the forts 
in queftion were conftrudted, not only before the Ro¬ 
man invafion, but before the introduction of the rites 
of the Druids into Britain j as “ there appears no pro¬ 
bability that the inhabitants either lived under fuch a 
government as we know to have prevailed under the 
influence of the Druids, or had any acquaintance with 
thofe arts which it is certain they cultivated.” 

Vox,. VII. 


FORTALICE, in Scots law, fignified ancicmly a foitalicr 
fmall place of ftrength, originally built for the defence 1 
of the country ; and which, on that account, was for- . Fo ’ ' th ' 
merly reckoned inter regalia , and did not go along with 
the lands upon which it was fituated without a fpecial 
grant from the crown. Now, fortaliecs are carried by 
a general grant of the lands ; and the word is become 
fynonymous with manor-place, mefluage, &c. 

FORTESCUE (Sir John), lord chief juftice of the 
king’s bench, and lord high chancellor of England, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. was defeended from the 
ancient family of Fortefcne, in the county of Devon. 

He ftudied the municipal laws of England in Lincoln’s 
Inn, of which he was made one of the governor’s in 
the fourth and feventh years of the reign of king Hen¬ 
ry VI. In 1430 he was called to the degree of a fer- 
jeant at law, and in 1441 was conftituted the king’s 
ferjeant. The following year he was made lord chief 
juftice of the king’s bench 5 in which honourable fta- 
tion he continued till near the end of that king’s reign, 
who ihowed him many particular marks of his favour, 
and advanced him to the poll of lord high chancellor 
of England. During the reign of king Edward IV. 
he followed the fortunes of the houfe of Lancafter, and 
was many years in exile with queen Margaret and 
prince Edward, her fon. At length, they having a 
profpetft of retrieving their defperate fortunes, the 
queen and prince returned to England, and Sir John 
Fortefcue, with many others, accompanied them : but 
foon after the deciftve battle of Tewkfbury, he was 
thrown into prifon and attainted, with other Lancaf- 
trians ; but found means to procure his pardon from 
Edward IV. He wrote, I. A learned commentary 
on the politic laws of England, for the ufe of prince 
Edward; to one edition of which Mr Selden wrote notes. 

2. The difference between an abfolute and limited 
monarchy, as it more particularly regards the Englifii 
conftitution (which was publiihed, with fome remarks, 
by John Fortefcue, afterwards lord Fortefcue, in 8vo. 
in 1714; and a fecond edition was publiihed, with 
amendments, in 1719) : And feveral works, which 
ftill remain in manufeript. He died near 90 years of 
age ; and was buried in the parjlh church of Ebburton, 
where a monument was eredted to his memory, in 1677, 
by one of his defeendants. 

FORTH, one of the moll noble atid commodious ri¬ 
vers in Scotland. It takes its rife near the bottom of 
Lomond hills ; and running from weft to eaft, receives, 
in its paflage many confiderable ftreams, deriving their 
waters from the eminences in the midland counties of 
North Britain. Between Stirling and Alloa, the Forth 
winds in a rnoft beautiful and furprifing manner ; fo 
that, though it is but four miles by land, it is 24 by 
water between thofe two places. Below Alloa the 
river expands itfelf to a great breadth between the 
counties of Lothian and Fife, till at Queen’s-fcrry it 
is contracted by promontories (hooting into it from both 
coafts ; fo that, from being four or five, there it is not 
above two miles broad. In the middle of the channel 
lies a fmall iftand called lnchgarvy , which has a fpring 
of frelh water : upon the ifland there is an ancient 
fort, which has been lately repaired ; and if there 
were cither forts or blockhoufes on the oppofite pro¬ 
montories, that part of the river which lies between 
Alloa and Qlieen’s-ferry would be as fecure and con- 
2 z , veniem 
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t Forth venient a harbour as could be defired. A little below 
v this, near the north Ihore, lies Inchcomb, on which 
are the remains of an ancient monaftery of conliderable 
extent; and oppofite to Leith Hands the ifland of Inch- 
keith, formerly fortified, but now in ruins. Below 
Queen’s-ferry the north and fouth fhbres receding, the 
body of the water gradually enlarges till it becomes 
two or three leagues broad, affording feveral fafe har¬ 
bours on both fides, and excellent roads throughout, 
unembarfafTed with latent rocks, fhoals, or lands; and 
allowing fecure anchorage to the largefl fhips within a 
league of the coafl in almoft any part of the Frith, and 
to> veflels of a fmafler fize within a mile or lei's. The 
Firth, or (as itis commonly written) the Frith, of Forth, 
is, at the mouth of it, from North Berwick to Fife- 
nefs, full five leagues broad ; having the little' ifland 
of May (on which there is a light-houfe, and there 
might alfo be a fort) in the middle of it, and to the 
weft of this, the rocky ifland of Bafs ; notwithflanding 
which, the largefl fleet may enter and fail up it many 
miles with the utmoft facility and in the greatefl fafe- 
ty. In 1781, Admiral Parker’s fleet lay fome weeks 
oppofite to Edinburgh, accompanied by 500 fail of 
merchantmen, the whole in full view of the city and 
caitle. 

The Forth was known to the ancients by the name 
of Bbdotria, or (as Ptolemy calls it) Boderia, and has 
been ever famous for the number of its havens ; fome 
of which are, indeed, in their prefent condition, fcarce 
worthy of that name. It is navigable for merchantmen, 
as high as Alloa, 50 miles from the fea ; and for coaft¬ 
ers as far as Stirling, 24 miles further by water, though 
only four by land in a direCt line, as already obferved. 
The tide flows only a full mile above Stirling to a place 
called Craigforth, where the proprietor intercepts the 
paflage of the falmon by a cruive or weir, very injuri¬ 
ous to the large trad of country, which ftretches as far 
as Lomond weftward. The river from Stirling to the 
bridge of Aberfoil, at the dritrance into the Wefl- 
‘ Highlands, is only paflable for man or horfe at few 
places, and thefe in dry feafons. It glides gently thro’ 
a dead flat, from Gartmore eaftward ; “ and on thefe 
* View of accounts (fays Mr Knox*) it might be made navigable 
a, Britijb for barges, at a trifling expence to the proprietors of 
■£j»// 7 f,vol. the lands, an improvement much wanted in a rich, ex- 
ii. p. 518: tenfive, and populous valley, without market towns, 
coal and lime. Suppofing this work to be executed, of 
which there is fome probability, the whole extent of 


F O R T I F I 

T HE art of fortifying a town or other place; or 
of putting them in fuch a pofture of defence, that 
every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, 
fome other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, 
moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end that a fmall 
number of men within may be able to defend them- 
felves for a conliderable time againft the affaults of a 
numerous army without, fo that the enemy in attack¬ 
ing them mult of neceflity fuffer great Iofs. 

The origin and rife of fortification is undoubtedly 
owing to the degeneracy of mankind. In the firfl ages 
«f the world, men were difperfed up and down the 


navigation on the Forth, will, including all its wind- Forth, 
ings, exceed 200 miles, through a coafl of nearly 100 v—- 

miles ; fertile, populous, induftrious ; and from Stir¬ 
ling eaftward, almoft lined with towns, anciently the 
feats of commerce and navagation, till they were ruined 
by the Englifh depredations ; in which miferable flate, 
fome of them Hill remain, while others begin to re¬ 
fume the appearance of bufinefs. The principal ob¬ 
ject of thefe towns was the fifheries, which they pro- 
fccuted with great vigour as far as Iceland, till the 
time of the Union, from wich period the eaftern fifh¬ 
eries gradually dwindled away; and the poor filliermen, 
unable to fubfifl themfelves upon air and water, took 
up the trade of fmuggling ; but lo foon as the fifhery 
laws fhall be amended, the fait duties abolifhed, and 
an adequate bounty extended to boats as well as billies, 
thefe people will readily fall into the track of their 
anceflors, live by hsneft induflry, and add new vi¬ 
gour to our naval flrength. Many of the ports are 
nearly choaked np,others want repairs, which neither 
the individuals nor the corporations of tbofe decayed 
places can accoraplilh. Though the harbours on the 
Forth-are in general fmall, the depth of water might 
be made fufficient for veflels of 200 tons burden, 
which-fully anfwers the purpofes of their edaftihg 
and-Baltic trade ; but to obtain this, or even a lefs 
depth of water, an aid of 50,0001. would be requi- 
fitc.” 

By this river and the Clyde, Scotland is almofl di¬ 
vided into two parts. The Forth falls into the eafl fea 
below Edinburgh, and has an eafy communication with 
the whole eaftern coafl of Great-Britain ; with France, 

Oflend, Holland, Hamburgh, Pruflia, Dantzic, Ruffia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Greenland. The 
Clyde falls into the Atlantic ocean below Glafgow, and 
communicates with the weflern coafl of Great Britain; 
with Ireland, the fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, ,the 
Mediterranean, America, and the Wefl-Indies. Thefe 
two fivers, thus falling in oppofite directions into the 
two feas which environ the ifland, and the neck of 
land between them, amounting fcarcely to 24 miles, 
gave rife to the idea of a junction, fo as to open a com¬ 
munication acrofs the kingdom, and thereby cut off the 
long dangerous navigation by the Land’s End and the 
Pentland Frith : an objeCt of vaft utility, and which 
has lately been happily accomplilhed. See the article 
Canal. 


CATION; 

countries in feparate families, as we are told in the hif- 
tories of the Jews and Scythians, who wandered from 
one place to another, for the fake of finding pafture 
for their cattle. Thefe families became in time fo nu¬ 
merous as to form large communities, which fettled all 
together in a place ; from whence villages and towns 
had their origin and rife : but they found it was necef- 
fary, for the common fecurity, to furround thofe 
towns with walls and ditches, to prevent all violences 
from their neighbours , and fudden furpr 'tfes. This was 
fufficient for fome time, till offenfive weapons were in¬ 
vented, and conquering became afalhion. Then walls 

with 
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with loopi-holes were made at proper diltances, in or¬ 
der to fcreen the defenders againft the arrows of the 
affailants : but finding that, as foon as the enemy got 
once clofe to the walls, they could from no part be 
difcoveredor repulfed ; for this reafon they added fquarc 
towers at proper diltances from each other, lb that 
every part of the wall might be defended by the adja¬ 
cent tides of the towers. However, this manner of 
incloling of towns was found to be impeded, becaufe 
there remained Hill one of the faces, of the towers 
which fronted the field that could not be feen from any 
other part, and therefore could not be defended. To 
remedy this, they made the towers round inffead of 
fquare, imagining this figure to be the Itrongeft to re¬ 
fill; the battering engines, as likcwife to be better de¬ 
fended from the other parts of the wall. 

Notwithftanding the fuperiority of this method 
above the former, there remained yet a part" of thefe 
towers unfeenand incapable of beingdefended ; which 
made them change the figure of the towers again; 
that is, they made them Iquare as before j but, inltead 
of presenting a face to the field as formerly, they pre- 
fented^an angle; by this means they effectually found 
out fuch a difpofition of their works, that no part could 
be attacked without being feen or defended by fome 
other part. 

This 14 ft method was ufed a long while; and would 
in all probability have continued to this day, if gun¬ 
powder had not been found out: but the violence of 
the guns and mortars foon convinced the world, that 
fuch towers and walls were but a weak defence againft 
thefe thundering engines 5 and befides, as the nature 
of che attack was entirely changed, it was aifo necef- 
fary to change that of fortifying likewife. 

From that time ramparts were added to the walls, 
the towers enlarged into baftions, and all forts of out¬ 
works have been added, fuch as ravelins, counter¬ 
guards, horn and crown works, and others of the like 
nature, in order to render the defence in fome mea- 
fure equivalent to the attack. 

Notwithftanding all the improvements which have 
been made in the art of fortifying fince the invention 
of gun-powder, that of attacking is fiill fuperior to it: 
engineers have tried in vain to render $he advantages 
of a fortification equal to thofe of the attack; the fupe¬ 
riority of the befiegers fire, together with the greater 
number of men, obliges generally, fooner or latter, 
the befieged to Submit. 

The greatefl improvement made in the art of at¬ 
tacking happened in the year 1697, when M. Vauban 
made fir ft ufe of ricochet-firing at the fiege of Ath, 
whereby the befieged placed behind the parapets were 
as much expofed to the fire of the befiegers as if there 
had been none; whereas, before, they had been fe- 
cure as long as the parapet was not demolilhed ; and 
the worft is, that there can be no remedy found to 
prevent this enfilading, without falling into inconve¬ 
niences almoft as bad as thofe which we endeavour to 
avoid. < 

Fortification is either regular or irregular. Re¬ 
gular fortification, is that built in a regular polygon, 
the fides and angles of which are all equal, being com¬ 
monly about a muilcet-lhot from each other. Irregular 
fortification, on the contrary, is that where the fides 
and angles are not uniform, equidiftant, or equal ; 
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which is owing to the irregularity of the ground, val¬ 
leys, rivers, hills, and the like. 

S£cr. I. Of Regular Fortification, 

Although authors agree as to the general form in 
the prefent manner of fortifying, yet they mofily differ 
in particular conftrudions of the parts. As it would 
be both needlefs and fuperflgous to treat of all the dif¬ 
ferent methods hitherto propofed, we fhall content 
ourfelvcs with explaining thofe only which are moft 
efieemed by the bell judges, and have been moltly put 
in pradice. 

Conjlruftion of M. Vauban’s Method . 

This method is divided into little, mean, and great ; 
the little is chiefly ufed in the conllrudion of citadels, 
the mean is that of all forts of towns, and the great in 
particular cafes only. 

We fhall give the conllrudion ef the mean, as being 
moll ufeful; and refer the reader to the table hereaf¬ 
ter, for thofe dimenfions which are different in thefe 
feveral fortifications. 

Infcribe in a circle a polygon of as many fides as the 
fortification is defigned to have fronts ; let AB be one 
of the fides of half an hexagon, which bifed by the 
perpendicular CD; divide half AC of it into nine 
equal parts, and one of thefe into ten others; then 
thefe divifions will ferve as a fcale to conllrnd all the 
parts of the fortification, and each of them is fuppo- 
fed to be a toife or fathom, that ii, fix French feet ; 
and therefore the whole fide AB is fuppofed to be 180 
toifes. 

As the dividing a line into fo many equal parts is 
troublefome and tedious ; it is more convenient to have 
a fcale of equal parts by which the works may be con- 
itruded. 

If therefore, in this cafe, the radius js taken equal 
to 180 toifes, and the circle deferibed with that radius 
being divided into fix equal parts, or the radius being 
carried fix times round, you will have an hexagon in- 
feribed; AB being bifeded by the perpendicular CD 
as before, fet off 30 toifes from C to D, and draw the 
indefinite lines ADG, BDF; in which take the parts 
AE, BH, each equal to so toifes; from the cen¬ 
tre E deferibe an arc through the point H, meeting 
AD in G, and from the centre H deferibe an arc 
through the point E, meeting BD in F; or which is 
the fame, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to 
the difiance EH; then the lines joining the points 
A, E, F, G, H, B, will be the principal or outline of 
the front. 

If the fame confirudion be performed on the other 
fide of the polygon, you will have the principal or out¬ 
line of the whole fortification. 

If, with a radius of 20 toifes, thefe be deferibed 
circular arcs, from the angular points B, A, M, T, 
and lines are drawn from the oppofue angles E, H, 
&c. fo as to touch thefe arcs, their parts ab, be, See. 
together with thefe arcs, will represent the outline of 
the ditch. 

Definitions. 

1. The part FEALN, is called the bafiion. 

2. AE, AL, the faces of the baflion. 

3. EF, LN, the flanks. 

4. FG; the curtain. 

Z z 2 e. 
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Of 3. FN, the gorge of the baftion. 

Oril lons. 6. AG, BF, the lines of defence, 

p]^ 7. AB, the exterior fide of the polygon. 

CXCVli. 8. CD, the perpendicular. 

9. Any line which divides a work into two equal 
parts, is called the capital of that work. 

10. a b c, the counterfcarp of the ditch. 

11. A, M, the hanked angles. 

12. H, E, L, the angles of the fhoulder, or Ihoul* 
der only. 

13. G, F, N, the. angles of the flank. 

14. Any angle whofe point turns from the place is 
called a faliant angle , fuch as A, M; and any angle 
whofe point turns towards the place, re-entering angle , 
fuch as b , F, N. 

15. If there be drawn two lines parallel to the prin¬ 
cipal or outline, the one at 3 toifes diflance, and the 
other at 8 from it; then the fpace_y x included between 
the principal one and that fartheft diftant, is called 
the rampart. 

And the fpace x x, contained by the principal line, 
and that near to it, and which is generally ftained 
black, is called the parapet . 
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16. There is a fine line drawn within four feet of Of 
the parapet, which exprefles a ftep called banquette. Ravelins. 

N. B. All works have a parapet of three toifes *' ^ te 
thick, and a rampart from 8 to 10, befides their Hopes. cXCVH. 
The rampart is elevated more or lefs above the level 
of the place, from 10 to 20 feet, according to the na¬ 
ture of the ground and the particular conftrudtions of 
engineers. 

The parapet is a part of the rampart elevated from 
6 to 7# feet above the reft, in order to cover the troops 
which are drawn up there from the fire of the enemy in 
a fiege; and the banquette is two or .three feet higher 
than the rampart, or about four feet lower than the 
parapet; fo that when the troops ftand upon it, they 
may juft be able to fire over the parapet. 

17. The body of the place, is all that which is con¬ 
tained within this firft rampart: for which reafon, it is 
often faid to conftrndt the body of the place ; which 
means properly, the conftru&ion of the baftions and 
curtains. 

18. All the works which are conftrufled beyond- 
the ditch before the body of the place are called out~ 
works. 


TABLE. 



Forts. 

| Little Fortif. 

i Mean. 

1 Great. 

Side of Polyg. 

80 

90 

IOO 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

l6o 

170 

180 

I9O 

200 

260 

Perpendicul. 

IO 

II 

12* 

M 

T 5 

l6 

20 

21 

23 

25 


'31 

25 

22 

Faces bait. 

22 

25 

28 

30 

39 

35 . 

40 

42 

45 

47 

50 

53 

55 

60 

Cap. of rav. 

25 

28 

30 

35 

38 

40 

45 

50 

50 

52 

55 

55 

6© 

50 


In the firft vertical column are the numbers ex- 
prefling the lengths of the exterior Tides from So to 260. 
In the fecond, the perpendiculars anfwering to thefe 
fides. In the third, the lengths of the faces of ba¬ 
ftions; and in the fourth, the lengths of the capitals 
of the ravelins. 

The forts are moftly, if not always, fquare: for 
Which reafon the perpendiculars are made one-eighth 
of the exterior fides ; becaufe if they were more, the 
gorges of the baftions would become too narrow. 

The little fortification is chiefly defigned for citadels, 
and are commonly pentagons; the perpendiculars are 
made one-feventh 'of the exterior fide: the mean is u- 
fed in all kinds of fortifications from an hexagon up¬ 
wards to atiy number of fides : and the great is feldom 
ufed but in an irregular fortification, where there are 
fome fides that cannot be made lefs without much ex¬ 
pence ; or in a town which lies near a great river, 
where the fide next the river is made from 200 to 260 
toifes ; and as that fide is lefs expofed to be attacked 
than any other, the perpendicular is made Ihorter, 
which fives much expence. 

The faces of the baftions are all |ths of the exte¬ 
rior fides, or nearly fo, becaufe the fractions are ne¬ 
glected. 

It may be obferved in general, that in all fquares the 
perpendicular is 4 th of the exterior fide, and all pen¬ 
tagons ith, and in all the reft upward jth. 

1. ConftruUien of Orillons and retired Flanks. 

Describe the front MPQRST as before, and di¬ 
vide the flank into three equal parts, of which fuppofie 


S r to be one ; from the oppofite flanked angle M draw 
a line M r, in which take the part m r of 5 toifes ; take 
likewife R n in the line of defence M R, produced, 
equal to 5 toifes, and join inn, upon which as a bafe 
deferibe the equilateral triangle np in, and from the 
angle/, oppofite to the bafe as centre, is deferibed the 
circular flank nm. 

And if Sr be bifedted by the perpendicular 1, 2, and 
another be erefted upon the face S T, at S; the inter- 
fedtion 2 of thefe two perpendiculars will be the centre 
of the arc which forms the orillon. 

The orillons are very ufeful in covering the retired 
flanks, which cannot be feen but diredtly in the front j 
and as thefe orillons are round, they cannot be lo eafily 
deftroyed as they would be if they were of any other 
figure. 

2. ConftruClion of Ravelins or Half Moons. 

Fig. 2. Set off 55 toifes, from there-entering 
angle O of the counterfcarp, on the capital O L or 
on the perpendicular produced, and from the point 
L draw lines to the fhoulder AB ; whofe parts L M, 
L N, terminated by the counterfcarp, will be the faces, 
and MO, ON, the femigorges of the ravelin re¬ 
quired. 

This is Mr Vauban’s method of conftrudting ravelins, 
according to fome authors; and others will have the 
faces of the ravelin terminate on thofe of the baftions 
within 3 toifes of the fhoulders ; which feems to be the 
belt way, for thefe ravelins cover the flanks much bet¬ 
ter than the others. 

The ditch before the ravelin is 12 toifes its counter¬ 
fcarp 
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Of fcarp parallel to the faces of the ravelins ; and is made 
Tcnaillea. j n a circular arc, before the fallicnt angle : as likewife 
Plate all ditches arc in general. 

CX 2 VI 1 . When the ravelins are made with flanks, as in fig. 3. 

the faces fhould terminate on thofe of the baftions, at 
lcaft 5 toifes from the fhoulders. 

The flanks are made by fetting off 10 toifes from 
the extremities of the faces, from / to h, and from m to 
l ; and from the points h, l, the flanks h k, l p, are 
Jrawn parallel to the capital LO of the ravelin. 

There are fometimes redoubts made in the ravelin, 
fuch as in fig. 2. which is done by fetting off 16 toifes 
from the extremities of the faces on the femi-gorges 
from N to b, and from Mtoa; and from the points b, 
a, the faces are drawn parallel to thofe of the ravelin: 
the ditch before the redoubt is 6 toifes, and its coun- 
terfcarp parallel to the faces. 

3 .Conflruftion of Tenailles. 

A tenaille is a work made in the ditch before the 
curtains, the parapet of which is only 2 or 3 feet 
higher than the level ground of the ravelin. There 
are three different forts: the firft are thofe as fig. 4. 
which are made in the direction of the lines of defence 
leaving a paffage of 3 toifes between their extremi¬ 
ties and the flanks of the baftions, as likewife another 
of 2 in the middle for a bridge of communication to 
the ravelin. 

The fecond fort are thofe as in fig. j. Their fa¬ 
ces are in the lines of defence, and 16 toifes long, be* 
fides the paffage of 3 toifes between them and the 
flanks of the baftions ; their flanks are found by de- 
fcribing arcs from one flioulder of the tenaille as centre 
through the other, on which are fet off 10 toifes for the 
flanks defired. 

And the third fort are thofe as in fig 6. Their fa¬ 
ces are 16 toifes, as in the fecond fort, and the flanks 
are parallel to thofe of the baftions. 

The ufe in general of tenailles, is to defend the bot¬ 
tom of the ditch by a grazing fire, as likewife the le¬ 
vel ground of the ravelin, and efpecially the ditch be¬ 
fore the redoubt within the ravelin, which can be de¬ 
fended from no where elfe fo well as from them. 

The firft fort do not defend the ditch fo well as the 
others, as being too oblique a defence : but as they 
arc not fubjeft to be enfiladed, M. Vauban has gene- 
ly preferred them in the fortifying of places as may 
be feen in the citadel of Lille, at Landau, New Brifac, 
and in a great many other places. 

The fecond fort defend the ditch much better than 
the firft, and add a low flank to thofe of the baftions ; 
but as thefe flanks are iiable to be enfiladed they have 
not been much put in praftice. This defeift might 
however be be remedied, by making them fo as to be co¬ 
vered by the extremities of the parapets of the oppofite 
ravelins, or by iome other work. 

As to the third fort, tljey have the fame advan¬ 
tage as the fecond, and are likewife liable to the fame 
objections; for which rcafon, they may be ufed with 
.the fame precautions which have been mentioned in 
the fecond. 

Tenailles are efteemed fo neceffary, that there is 
hardly any place fortified without them : and it is not 
Without reafon. For when the ditch is dry, the part 
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behind the tenailles ferves as a place of arms, from 
which the troops may fally, deflroy the works of the 
enemy in the ditch, oppofc their delcent, and retire 
with fafety ; and the communication from the body of 
the place to the ravelin becomes eafy and fecure : 
which is a great advantage; for by that means the ra¬ 
velin may be a much better defence, as it can be 
fupplied with troops and neceflaries at any time. And 
if the ditch is wet, they ferve as harbours for boats, 
which may carry out armed men to oppofe the paf¬ 
fage over the ditch whenever they pleafe; and the 
communication from the tenailles to the ravelin, be¬ 
comes likewife much eafier than it would be without 
them. 

4. Conflruftion of Lunettes. 

Fig. 7. Lunettes are placed on both fides of the 
" ravelin, fuch as B, to increafe theftrength of a place: 
they are conftrufted, by bifedting the faces of the rave¬ 
lin with the perpendicular LN ; on which is fet off 
30 toifes from rhe counterfearp of the ditch for one 
of its faces; the other face, PN, is found by making 
the femi-george TP of 23 toifes ; the ditch before the 
lunettes is 12 toifes, the parapet 3, and the rampart 8, 
as in the ravelin. 

There is fometimes another work made to cover the 
faliant angle of the ravelin, fuch as A, called bonnet , 
whofe faces are parallel to thofe of the ravelin, and 
when produced bifedt thofe of the lunettes ; the ditch 
before it is 20 toifes. 

There are likewife lunettes, fucb as D in fig. S. 
whofe faces are drawn perpendicular to thofe of the ra¬ 
velin, within a third part from the faliant angle; and 
their femi-gorges are only 10 toifes. 

Thele kind of works may make a good defence, 
and coft no very great expence; for as they are fonear 
the ravelin, the communication with it is very eafy, 
and one cannot well be maintained till they are all three 
taken. 

J. Conflruftion of Tenaillons. 

Fi g . 9. Produce the faces of the ravelin beyond the 
counterfearp of the ditch, at a diftance MN of 30 toi- 
ies, and take on the counterfearp of the great ditch 
13 toifes from the re-entering angle p to q, and draw 
N q , then q NM p will be the tenailles required ; its 
ditch is 12 toifes, that is, the fame as that of the rave¬ 
lin. Sometimes there is made a retired battery in the 
front of the tenaillons, as in B ; this battery is 10. 
toifes from the front to which it is parallel, and 15 toi¬ 
fes long. 

There are commonly retrenchments made in the te¬ 
naillons, fuch as O ; their parapets are parallel to-tlic 
fronts MN,and bifedlthe fide q N ; the ditch before 
this retrenchment is 3 toifes : and there is a banquette 
before the parapet next to the ditch of about 8 feet, 
called bervi ; which ferve, 10 prevent the earth of the 
parapet (which feldonx has any revetment) from falling 
into the ditch. 

It is to be obferyed, that the ravelin, before which 
tenaillons are conftru&ed, muft have its faliant angle 
much greater than the former conftruftion makes them j 
otherwise the faliant angles of the tenaillons become 
too acute ; for which reafon we made the capital of 

this 
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Plate 
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this ravelin 4$ toifes, and the faces terminate within 3 
toilss cf iheflioulders. 

6 . Conflrudion of Counterguards. 

Fig. 10, 11. When the counterguard is placed be- 
fore the ravelin, fet off 40 toifes on the capital of the 
ravelin from the faliant angle A to the faliant angle B, 
of the counterguard ; and 10 from C to D, on the 
counterfcarp of the ditch. 

When the counterguard is before the baftion, fuch 
as in fig. 2. its faliant angle F is yo toifes from the fa- 
liant angle E of the baftion, and the breadth near the 
ditch of the ravelin 10 toifes as before. 

The ditch before the counterguards is 12 toifes) and 
its counterfcarp parallel to the faces. 

Counterguards are made before the ravelin on fome 
particular occafions only ; but arc frequently conftrudf- 
ed before the baftions, as covering the flanks wonderfully 
well. Some authors, as Mr Blondel and Mr Coehorn, 
will have them much narrower than they are here. 


Conflrudion of Hornworks. 

Fig. 12. Produce the capital of the ravelin be¬ 
yond the faliant angle A, at a diftance AB ; of about 
80 toifes; draw DBE at right angles to AB ; in 
which take BD, BE, each equal to 55 toifes; and 
on the exterior fide DE, trace a front of a polygon 
in the fame manner as that of the body of the place, 
making the perpendicular BF 10 toifes, and the fa¬ 
ces 30. 

The branches D a, E b, of the hornwork, when pro¬ 
duced, terminate on the faces of the baftions, with¬ 
in 5 toifes of the fhoulders. The ditch of the horn- 
work is 12 toifes, and its counterfcarp parallel to the 
branches; and in the front terminates at the fhoul- 
ders, in the fame manner as the great ditch before the 
baftions. 

The capital of the ravelin before the front of the 
hornwork is 35 toifes, and the faces terminate on the 
Ihoulders, or rather 2 or 3 toifes beyond them : and 
the ditch before the ravelin is 8 toifes.' 

There are fometimes retrenchments made within the 
hornwork, fuch as S, S; which are conftrudted by 
erecting perpendiculars to the faces of the ravelins, 
within 25 toifes of their extremities. This retrench¬ 
ment, like all others, has a parapet turfed only with 
a bertn of 8 feet before it: as likevvife a ditch from 3 
to 5 toifes broad. 

Fig. 13. When a horn work is made before the ba¬ 
ftion, the diftance DL of the front from the faliant 
angle of the baftion is 100 toifes, and the branches 
terminate on the faces of the adjacent ravelins within 5 
toifes from their extremities; all the reft is the fame as 
before. 


1. Conflrudion of Crown-works. 

Plate From the faliant angle, A (fig. 1.) of the ravelin, 
CXCVIII- as a centre > deferibe an arc of a circle with a radius of 
about 120 toifes, cutting the capital of the ravelin, 
produced at C; from the point C, fet off the cords 
CB, CF, each of them equal the no toifes; and on 
each of which, as an exterior fide, conftrudt a front of 
a polygon of the fame dimenfions as in the hornwork 
that is, the perpendicular fhould be 81 toifes, the faces 
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30, and the branches terminate on the faces of the ba- of 
ftions within 25 toifes of the fhoulders. Covert* 

The ditch is 12 toifes, the capital of the ravelin 35, ways, &c. 
and its ditch 8 ; that is the fame as in the hornwork. ' * 

Sometimes thecrownwork is made before the ba- CXCVIII, 
ftion, as in fig. 2. The arc is deferibed from the fa¬ 
liant angle A of the baftion, with a radius of 120 
toifes, as before ; and the branches terminate on the 
faces of the adjacent ravelins within 2 5 toifes of their 
extremities : the reft of the dimenfions and conftruc-t 
lions are the fame as before. 

Hornworks as well as crownworks, are never made 
but when a large fpot of ground falls beyond the for¬ 
tification, which might be advantageous to an enemy 
in a liege, or to coyer fome gate or entrance into a 
town. 

9. Conflrudion of Covert-ways and Glacis. 

Alt hough we have not hitherto mentioned the co¬ 
vert way neverthelefs all fortifications whatfoever have 
one ; for thdy are efteemed to be one of the moll eflen- 
tial parts of a modern fortification ; and it is certain, 
the taking the covert-way, when it is in a good con¬ 
dition and well defended, is generally the moft bloody 
adtion of the fiege. 

After having eonftrudted the body of, the place and 
all the outworks which are thought neceflary, lines are 
drawn parallel to the outmoft counterfcarp of the 
ditches, at 6 toifes diftant from it; and the fpace nin, 
m n, included between that line and the counterfcarp- 
will be the covert-way required. 

Fig. 3. There is in every re-entering angle of the 
coanterfcarp a place of arms m ; which is found by 
fetting off 20 toifes from the re-entering angle a, on 
both fides from a to b, and from a to c ; and from the 
points b, c, as centres, arcs are deferibed with a radius 
of 25 toifes, fo as to interfedt each other in d ; then 
the lines drawn from this interfedtion 10 the points b } c , 
wiil be the faces of the places of arms. 

If lines are drawn, parallel to the lines which termi¬ 
nate the covert way, and the places of arms, at 20 
toifes diftant from them, the fpace x, x, x, between 
thefe lines and thofe which terminate the covert-way, 
will be tbfe glacis. 

At the extremities of the places of arms, are tra- 
verfes made, fuch as v, v, which ferve to inclofe them; 
thefe traverfes are 3 toifes thick, and as long as the 
covert-way is broad ; and a paffage is cut in the gla¬ 
cis round them, of about 6 or 8 feet, in order to have 
a free communication with the reft of the covert-way. 

There are alfo traverfes of the fame dimenfions be¬ 
fore every faliant angle of the baftion and outworks, 
and are in the fame diredtion as the faces ofthofe works 
-produced ; and the thicknefs lies at the fame fide as the 
parapets. . 

The paflages round thefe laft traverfes are likewife 
from 6 to 8 feet wide. 

In each place of arms are two fally ports z z, which 
are 10 or 12 feet wide, for the troops to fally out ; in 
time^gf a fiege they are fhut up, with barriers or gates. 

10. Conflrudion of Arrows and Detached Redoubts. 

An arrow is a work made before the faliant angles 
of the glacis, fuch as A, fig. 3. It is cumpofed of a 

parapet 
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Of parapet of 3 toifes thick, and 40 long; and the ditch 
Covert- before it 5 toifes, terminating in a dope at both ends. 
ways, &c._ The comniun i cat ioa from the covert-way into thefe 
Plate arrows is 4 or y toifes wide ; and there is a traverfe, r, 
CXCV 1 II. at the entrance, of 3 toifes thick, with a paflage of 6 
or 8 feet round it. 

A detached redoubt is a kind of work mach like a 
ravelin, with flanks placed beyond the glacis; fuch as 
B : they are made in order to occupy fome fpot of 
ground which might be advantageous to the befiegers ; 
likewife to oblige the enemy to open their trenches 
farther off than they would do otherwife. 

Their diftance from the covert-way ought not to ex¬ 
ceed 120 toifes, that it may be defended by mufket- 
fhot from thence. 

The gorge ab is 40 toifes ; the flanks a c,bf which 
are perpendicular to the gorge, xo ; and the faces c d, 
f d, 30 : the ditch before it is 6 toifes, ending in (lopes 
at both ends; the covert-way 4 ; the branches of the 
covert-way are 42 toifes long, or thereabouts; the 
faces of the places of arms y y, which are perpendicu¬ 
lar to the branches, 10 ; and the other which is paral¬ 
lel to them, 14. 

The communication from the covert-way into the 
redoubt is 5 or 6 toifes wide ; and there is a traverfe 
made juft at the entrance, and another in the middle 
when it is pretty long. The parapets of this commu¬ 
nication terminate in a (lope or glacis. 

If thefe redoubts are above 50 toifes diftant from 
the covert-way the befiegers carry their trenches round, 
and enter through the gorge; by which the troops 
that are in them are made priftmers of war, if they do 
not retire betimes; to prevent which, fome other out¬ 
works fhould be made to fupport them. 

II. ConJlruBion of Second Ditches and Covert-ways. 

Fig. 4. When the ground is low, and water to be 
found, there is often a ditch about 10 or 13 toifes 
made round the glacis ; and oppollte to the places of 
arms are conftrudtedlunettes, beyond the ditch: fuch 
as D, whofe breadth on the counterfcarp of the ditch 
is 10 toifes, from b to a, and from c to d; and the 
faces a L, d L, are parallel to thofe of the places of 
arms; the ditch before them is from 8 to 10 toifes 
wide. 

The fecond covert-way is 4 toifes, the femi-gorges 
of the places of arms, m, about 15, and the faces 
perpendicular to the counterfcarp; the fecond glacis is 
from 1 5 to 18 toifes broad. 

This fecond cavert-way has traverfes every where, 
in the fame manner as the firft. 

12 . ConJlruBion of Profiles 

A profile is the reprefentation of a vertical fec- 
tionof a work; itferves to (how thofe dimenfions which 
cannot be reprefented in plans, and is neceffary in the 
building of a fortification. Profiles are generally con- 
ftru&ed upon a fcale of 30 feet to an inch. It would 
be endlefs to deferibe all their particular dimenfions ; 
we lhall therefore lay down the principal rules only, 
given by M. Vauban on this fubjeCt. 

1. Every work ought to beat lead 6 feet higher 
than that before it, fo that it may command thofe be¬ 
fore it; that is, that the garrifon may lire from all the 
works at the fame time, with great and fmall arms, at 
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the befiegers in their approaches. Notwithftanding Of 
this fpecious pretence, there are feveral authors who Profiles.^ 
objeCt againft it. For, fay they, if you can difeover 
the enemy from all the works, they can dilcover, by CXCVHI. 
the fame reafon, all the works from their batteries, fo 
that they may deftroy them without being obliged to 
change their filuation, and thereby difmount all the 
guns of the place before they come near it. 

Bat if all the works were of the fame height, thofe 
within cannot be deftroyed, till fuch time as thofe be¬ 
fore them are taken : guns might be placed in the co- 
vert-way and outworks to obftruCt the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach ; and when they come near the place, they 
might be tranfporced into the inner-works: and as the 
body of the place would be much lower, the expence 
would be confiderably diininilhed. 

But when works are low, they are eafily enfiladed 
by the ricochet batteries, which is a kind of firing with 
a fmall quantity of powder, by giving the gun an ele¬ 
vation of 10 or 12 degrees : this might however be 
partly prevented, by making the parapets near the fa- 
liant angles, for the fpace of 8 toifes on each fide 5 or 
6 feet higher than the reft of the works. 

2. The covert way (hould be lower than the level- 
ground, otherwife the body of the place muft be raifed 
very high, efpecially where there are feveral outworks : 
this is to be underftood only when the works exceed 
each other in height, otherwife it need not be below 
the level. 

3. The bafes of all inward (lopes of earth (hould be 
at leaft equal to the height, if not more, 

4. The bafes of all outward (lopes of earth, two- 
thirds of their heights. 

y. The (lopes of all walls or revetments (hould be 
one-fifth of their height; or one-fixth might perhaps 
be fufficient; the height of a wall is eftimated from 
the bottom of the ditch, and not from the beginning 
of its foundation. 

6 . The (lopes of all parapets and traverfes are one- 
fixth of their breadth ; that is, 3 feet towards the 
field ; or the infide, where the banquettes (hould be 3 
feet higher than the outfide. 

7. When the revetment of a rampart goes quite up 
to the top, 4 feet of the upper part is a vertical wall 
of 3 feet thick, with a fquare ftone at the top of it 
projecting fix inches ; and a circular one below, or 
where the (lope begins, of 8 or 10 inches diameter; 
they go quite round the rampart, and the circular pro¬ 
jection is called the cordon. 

W&ere the ftraight part of the wall ends and the 
(lope begins, the wall is always made 5 feet thick : 
and the counterforts or buttreffes reach higher than 
that place. 

8. When the rampart is partly walled and partly 
turfed, then one-fifth of the height which is turfed 
muft be added to 5 feet, to get the thicknefs of the 
wall above. 

And having the thicknefs of any wall above, by ad¬ 
ding one-fifth of Its height from the bottom of the 
ditch, the fuin will be the thicknefs of the wall at the 
bottom ; but if a lixtb part is only taken for the (lope, 
then a fixth part muft be added. 

For inftance, fuppofe a rampart of 30 feet high from 
the bottom of the ditch, and that xo of which are to 
be turfed ; then the fifth part of 10, which is 2, added 

to 
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Of to 5, gives 7 for the wall above ; and as this wall is 
Irregular 20 feet high, the fifth of which is 4, and 4 added to 
i ortifica- the thicknefs 7 above, gives 11 for the thicknefs near 
. tton ‘ . the foundation. 

Plate Fig. 1. Reprcfents, in military perfpeclive, the pro- 
CXCIX. files of the body of a place, the ravelin and covert-way; 

which gives a clear idea of what is meant by a profile, 
and from which thofe of all other works may be eafily 
conceived. 

Sect. II. Of Irregular Fortification . 

The mod elfential principle in fortification confifis 
in making all the fronts of a place equally ftrong, fo 
that the enemy may find no advantage in attacking 
either of the fides. This can happen no otherwife in 
a regular fortification fituated in a plain or even ground : 
but as there are but few places which are not irregular 
either in their works or fituations, and the nature of 
the ground may be fuch as makes it imprafticablc to 
build them regular without too great expence j it is fo 
much the more neceflary to ihow in what confifts the 
llrength or weaknefs of a town irregularly fortified, fo 
that the weakeft part may be made llronger by addi¬ 
tional outworks; as likewife, if fuch a place is to be 
attacked, to know which is the ftrongeft or weakeft 
part. 

r. Conflruttion of an irregular place fituated in an 
open country. 

If the place to be fortified is an old town, inclofed 
by a wall or rampart, as it moft frequently happens, the 
engineer is to confider well all the different circum- 
ftances of the figure, fituation, and natureof the ground ; 
and to regulate his plan accordingly, fo as to avoid the 
difadvantages, and gain all the advantages pofiible: 
he fliould examine, whether by cutting off fome parts 
of the old wall or rampart, and taking in fome ground, 
the place can be reduced into a regular figure, or 
nearly fo; for if that can be done without increafing 
the expence confiderably, it fhould by no means be 
omitted. Old towns have often towers placed from 
diftance to diftance, as Douay, Tournay, and many 
other places, which are generally made ufe of, and 
mended when it may be done. If there is a rampart, 
without baftions or towers, it muft be well confidcred 
whether baftions may not be added, or if it is not bet¬ 
ter to make only fome outworks: if the ditch about 
this rampart is not too wide and deep, it would,be ad¬ 
vantageous to make detached baftions ; otherwife rave¬ 
lins and counterguards muft be conftru&ed. Special 
care muft be taken to make all the fides of the polygon 
as nearly equal as poffible, and that the length of the 
lines of defence do not exceed the reach of mufket-ffiot; 
but if that cannot be done, thofe fides which arc on 
the narroweft part fhould be made the longeft. 

If it fhould happen that fome of the fides are inac- 
ceffible or of very difficult approach, either on account 
of fome precipice, marlhy ground, or inundation, they 
may be made much longer than the others which are 
of eafy accefs, and the flanks need not be fo large as 
the reft; by doing fo, there will be fome expences fa¬ 
yed, which may be ufed in making the other fides 
ftfonger by adding more outworks. 

There are few fituations but what are more advan- 

4 » 
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tageous in fome parts than in others r it is therefore of 
the bufinefs of an engineer to diftinguilh them and to Irregular 
render thole fide ftrong by art which are not fo by Fortifica- 
nature. . tI0D ‘ „ 

If the fituation is low and watery, lunettes or tenail- P i atc 
Ions, and fuch other fmall outworks, fhould be conftruc- CXClX. 
ted ; becaufe they are not of any great expence, and 
may make a very good defence. But if one fide of the 
place only is low, and running water is to be had, a fe- 
cond ditch and covcrt-way with lunettes may be made, 
by obferving that if tlie firft glacis is made to flope, 
fo as to become even with the level of the water in the 
fecond ditch 5 or if the water can be fwelled by means 
of dykes or fluices, fo as to overflow the beft part of 
the firft glacis, it fhould be done ; for by fo doing 
thefe works will be able to make a very good defence, 
fince the befiegers will find it a difficult matter to lodge 
themfelves upon this glacis; which cannot be done but 
within a few toifes of the firft covert-way, where the 
befieged are ready to receive them, and to deftroy their 
works with great advantage ; whereas the enemy can¬ 
not fupport their workmen but from the fecond covert¬ 
way, which is too far off to be of any great fervicc to 
them. 

But if the fituation is of a dry nature, without any 
water about it, caponiers fhould be made in the great 
ditch, from the curtains to the ravelin, and batteries 
raifed in the entrance of the ditch before the ravelin, 
whofe parapet muft flope off into a glacis fo as to af¬ 
ford no cover for the enemy behind them. Arrows and 
detached redoubts are likewife very proper to be ufed 
in fuch a cafe; and fometimes horn or crown works, if 
it fhould be thought convenient t but thefe works fliould 
never be conftrufled without an afefeliue neceffity, ei¬ 
ther to occupy a fpot of ground which might be ad¬ 
vantageous to the enemy, or to eover fome gate or en¬ 
trance into the town ; for they arc of great expence, 
and their defence feems not to be anfwerable to it. 

Moft of the places in Flanders are fortified with horn- 
works, fitch aslpres, Tournay, Lille, and others. 

If the place to be fortified is new, and the fituation 
will not admit of a regular coiiftruflion, particular 
care muft be taken in choofing fuch a fpot of ground as 
is moft advantageous, and leaft liable to any difadvan- 
tages either in the building or in the maintaining of it. 

All hills or rifing grounds fhould be avoided, which 
might command any part of the works; marffiy grounds, 
becaufe fuch fituations arc unwholcfome; or lakes and 
Handing waters for the fame reafon, excepting a lake 
is or may be made navigable. Good water fliould be 
had either within the place or near it, for it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary for men and cattle ; the air fhould be 
wholefome; otherwife the continual ficknefs that may 
reign in fuch a place might prevent people from coming 
to live in it, and the garrifon would not be in a condi¬ 
tion to defend themfelves asahey ought to do. In ffiort, 
all the different circunvftances attending fuch an un¬ 
dertaking fhould be maturely confidcred before a refo- 
lution is taken to fortify any place. 

When a fituation is fixed upon, the next thing to be 
confidcred is, the bignefs of the town and the number 
of its outworks; which muft ab’folutejy depend upon 
the confequence fuch a place is of to a nation. If it is 
only to guard a pafs or entrance into a country, it 
need not be fo large : but if it is to be a place either to 
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Of promote or to protedl trade, it fliould be large and com- 
Irregular modious : the directs lhould be wide, and the buildings 
Fortifica- re g U j ;ir an j convenient. As to what regards the forti- 
v. tl ° n * . fication, its conftrufition lhould depend on the nature of 
Plate the fituation, and the number of works, on the funds 
CXCIX. or expence a prince or a nation will be at ; which, 
however, ought to be according to the benefit arifmg 
from fuch a place : for as fuch undertakings are of very 
great expence, an engineer cannot be too fparing in 
his works ; on the contrary, the greatetl economy 
lhould be ufed both in regard to the number of works 
and to the conftru&ion. The body of the place may 
have (a) revetments quite up to the top, or only in 
parr, and the reft turfed ; but as to the outworks, they 
lhould have half revetments, or they may be made 
with turf only : as being not fo neceflary to prevent 
the place from being furprifed., which may neverthelefs 
make a good defence. 

Fig 2. is the plan of an o&agon, one half of which 
is fimilar and equal to the other half ; it being Fuppof- 
cd, that the fituation would not admit of fortification 
quite regular. The exterior fides are each 180 toifes, 
and the works are conftrudtcd according to our me¬ 
thod : but bccaufe the fides AB, EF, are weaker than 
the reft, as has been proved before, we have added te- 
nailles, redoubts in the ravelins, and lunettes, to ren¬ 
der them nearly equal in ftrength with the others ; and 
if counter-guards were made before the baftions A and 
B, it would effe&ually fecure that front. Inftead of 
lunettes, any other works may be made, as may be 
thought convenient and according to the nature of the 
ground. If it fliould be judged necelTary to add other 
outworks to the ravelins all round the place, care mull 
be taken to add likewife more to the fronts AB, EF, 
in order to render the advantages and difadvantages of 
attacking on either fide equal. 

2 . Conftruttion of an irregular place fituated on a hill 
or rock. 

I n th e conftru&ion of fuch places, care muft be taken 
that no neighbouring hill commands any part of the 
works. The town fhould always be built on the high- 
eft part; but if it fhould be thought more convenient 
to place it lower, then the upper part muft be fortified 
with a fort. The fituation fhould be made level as 
near as poflible, by removing the earth from forne places 
to fill up others ; and if it cannot well be levelled with¬ 
out extraordinary expence, works muft be made on the 
higheft part, fo as to command and protedl the lower. 
The works ought to occupy all the upper part of the 
hill; but if it fhould be too extenfive to be all inclofed, 
or fo irregular as not to be fortified without great in¬ 
convenience, the parts which fall without fhould be 
fortified with fome detached works, and a communi¬ 
cation with the place muft be made either above or un¬ 
der ground. There fliould be no cavity or hollow 
roads within cannon-fhot round about the place, where 
the enemy might be able to approach under cover. If 
there fhould happen to be a fpring near the top of the 
hill, it fhould be inclofed in the fortification ; or if that 
cannot be done, by fome work or other : for there is 
Vol. VII. 
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nothing more neceflary, and at the fame time fcarcer, of 
in fucli fituaiions, than water ; lor which riafon there Irregular 
cannot be too much care in providing it: leveral til- F°rtifica- 

terns are to be made to receive the rain-water, and to v _ tl on ~ . 

preferve it; wells fliould be dug likewife, though ever Plate 
fo deep, the water of which will ferve for common CXCIX. 
ufe. 

Places built on hills or rocks fliould never be large ; 
for their ufe is generally to guard paffes or inlets into a 
country, and are feldom ufeful in traffic ; and it is a 
difficult matter to provide for a large garrifon in fuch 
fkuations, neither lhould any fuch place be built with¬ 
out fome very material reafons: but when it is abfolute- 
ly neceflary, great care and precaution fhould be taken 
to render the works as perftdl as the fituation will ad¬ 
mit of, and at the fame time to be as frugal in the ex¬ 
pence as poflible. 

3. ConflruCtion of irregular fortifications ftuated near 
rivers , lakes } or the fea. 

As the intent of building thefe kind of places is 
chiefly to facilitate and protect trade, they are of more 
importance than any other kind, efpecially in mari¬ 
time countries, where the principal ftrength and power 
depends on them : for which reafon we fliall treat of 
this conftrudtion more largely than of any other. 

The firft thing to be confidered is their fituation, 
which ought to be fuch as to afford a good harbour for 
flopping, or a fafe and eafy entrance in ftormy wea¬ 
ther ; but as it is hardly poflible to find anywhere fhips 
may go in and lie fecure with all winds, care fhould 
be taken to make them fafe to enter with thofe winds 
which are moft dangerous : but it is not fufficient that 
the harbour is fafe againft ftormy weather, they fhould 
likewife be fo againft an enemy both by land and water; 
for it often happens, that fhips are deftroyed where 
it was imagined they were fecure, which is of too 
great confequence not to be provided againft; for which 
reafon, forts or batteries muft be built in the moft con¬ 
venient places, to prevent the enemy’s fhips from com¬ 
ing too near, fo as to be able to cannonade thofe iri the 
harbour, or fling fhells among them; and if there 
is any danger of an enemy’s approach by land, high 
ramparts and edifices muft be built, fo as to cover 
them. 

When a river is pretty large, and it is not convenient 
for making a harbour without great expence, the fhips 
may ride along the fhore; which, for that reafon, muft 
be made acceffible for fhips of burthen : this may be 
done by advancing the quay into the river if the water 
is too fliallow, or by digging the river fufficiently deep 
for that purpofe. 

And to prevent an enemy from coming up the river, 
forts muft be built on both fides, efpecially where there 
are any turnings or windings. Antwerp is fuch a 
place ; for the Scheldt is fufficiently deep to carry fhips 
of great burden, which may come quite near the town- 
wall ; and ftveral forts are built below it on both fides, 
fo that it would not be an eafy matter for an enemy to 
come up the river. 

When the river is but fmall, fo that no fhips of bur- 
3 A den 


(a) Revetments are chiefly made to prevent a place from being furprifed ; outworks do not want to be made 
fo ; the taking them by furprife is of no great confequence, except in a fiege, when other cautions arc ufed 
to prevent it. 
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den can come through it, it rs fufficient to make it run 
through fome of the works, where proper landing- 
places are contrived, from whence the goods may be 
carried in to the place ; as at Sarrelouis, where a horn- 
work is built beyond the Sarre, in the gorge of which 
the goods are landed. 

If the breadth of the river does not exceed 200 
yards, it commonly paffes through the middle of the 
town, and proper quays are made on each fide j in 
fuch a cafe, the fortification is fo contrived, as that 
the river paffes through the curtain, in order to have 
a baftion on each fide to defend the coming in and go¬ 
ing out. 

When M. Vauban fortified near rivers, he made al¬ 
ways the exterior fide near the water much longer than 
any of the others : fuch as Hunninghen on the Rhine, 
and Sarrelouis on the Sarre ; but for what reafon he 
fortified thefe places in that manner, has not been told 
by any author. 

But it is plain that the fides which terminate at the 
river are the weakeft; becaufe the befiegers trenches 
being fecured by the river, they may draw moll of their 
troops off, and adt therefore with more vigour and 
flrength on the other fide : befides, as the ftrength of 
a fide increafes in proportion as the angle of the poly¬ 
gon is greater, by making the fide next the river 
longer, the angles at its extremities become wider, and 
confequently the adjacent fides ftronger. 

There are other advantages, befides thofe mention¬ 
ed already, which arife front the lengthening that fide: 
for if the river is pretty deep fo as not to be fordable, 
that fide is not liable to be attacked ; and by increaf- 
ing its length, the capacity of the place increafes much 
more in proportion to the expence, than if more fides 
were made ; the centre of the place will be likewife 
nearer the river, which makes it more convenient for 
tranfporting the goods from the water-fide to any part 
of the town. 

To illuftrate this method of M. Vauban’s we fliall 
give the plan of Hunninghen : this place was built for 
the fake of having a bridge over the Rhine, for which 
reafon he made it only a pentagon; the fide AB next 
to the river is 200 toifes, and each of the others but 
180. 
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About the fpace a be, which lies before the front Of 
AB, is a ftone wall ; and the paflages xx are fliut up Irregular 
with Unices, to retain the water in the ditches in dry Fertifica- 
feafons : and to prevent an enemy from deftroying the . tl ° n ‘ 
fluice near the point c, whereby the water would run plate 
out and leave the ditches dry, the redoubt y was built CXCIX- 
in the little ifland hard by, in order to cover that 
fluice ; without which precaution the place might be 
infulted from the river fide, where the water is lhallow 
in dry feafons. 

The hornwork K beyond the Rhine was built to co¬ 
ver the bridge ; but as this work cannot be well de¬ 
fended crofs the river, the hornwork H was made to 
fupport the other. 

Before finilhing the defeription of this plan, we fliall 
{how flow to find the long fide AB. 

After having infevibed the two fides GE, GF, in a 
circle, draw the diameter CD, fo as to be equally di- 
ftant from the line joining the points E E that is 
parallel to it. On this diameter fet off 100 toifes on 
each fide of the centre ; from thefe points draw two 
indefinite perpendiculars to the diameter; then if from 
the points EF, as centres, two arcs are deferibed with 
a radius of. 180 toifes, their interfedtions, A and B, 
with the faid perpendiculars, will determine the long 
fide AB, as likewife the other two FB and EA. In 
like manner may be found the long or fliort fide of any 
polygon whatfoever. 

When a place near a river is to be fortified for the 
fafety of commerce, particular care fliould be taken in 
leaving a good fpace between the houfes and the water- 
fide, to have a key or landing place for goods brought 
by water ; it fliould alfo be contrived to have proper 
places for Ihips and boats to lie fecure in ftormy wea¬ 
ther, and in time of a fiege ; and as water-carriage is 
very advantageous for tranfporting goods from one 
place to another, as likewife for bringing the neceffary 
materials, not only for building the fortifications, but 
alfo the place itfelf, the expences will be leffened con- 
fiderably when this convenience can be had j for which 
reafon, places fhould never be built any where elfe but 
near rivers, lakes, or the fea ; excepting in extraordi¬ 
nary cafes, where it cannot be avoided.. 
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Fortin FORTIN, Fortelet, or Field-fort, a fconce or 
B little fort, whofe flanked angles are generally 120 fa- 
FortituJe. thorns diftant from one another. 

J -- ' The extent and figure of fortins are different, ac¬ 

cording to the fituation and nature of the ground ; fome 
of them having whole baftions, and others demi-baf- 
tions. They are made nfe of only for a time, either 
to defend the lines of circumvallation, or to guard fome 
paffage or dangerous poll. 

FORTISSIMO, in mufic, fometimes denoted by 
FFF, or fff, fignifies, to fing or play very loud or 
itrong. 

FORTITUDE, a virtue or quality of the mind, 
generally confidered as thefame with Courage; tho* 
in a more accurate fenfe they feem to be diltinguilh- 
able. Courage may be a virtue or a vice, according 
to circumftance ijartituds is always a virtue we fpeak 
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of defperate courage, but not of defperate fortitude. Fortilncto. 
A contempt or negledt of danger, without regard to v ——• 
confequences, may be called courage ; and this fome 
brutes have as well as we : in them it is the effedt 
of natural inftindl chiefly ; in man it depends partly 
on habit, partly on ftrength ©f nerves, and partly on 
want of confideration. But fortitude is the virtue of 
a rational and confiderate mind, and is founded in a 
fenfe of honour and a regard to duty. There may be 
courage in fighting a duel, though that folly is more: 
frequently the cfledt of cowardice : there may be cou¬ 
rage in an act of piracy or robbery ; but there can be 
no fortitude in perpetrating a crime- Fortitude im¬ 
plies a love of equity and of public good : for, as Plato' 
and Cicero obferve, courage exerted' for a felfifll pur- 
pofe, or without a regard tojufticc, ought to be called 
audacity rather than fortitude- 

This 
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fortitude, This virtue takes different names, according as it 
fortuna. ails in oppofxtion to different forts of evil; but fome 
' v " of thofe names are applied with confiderable latitude. 

With refpeCl to danger in general, fortitude may be 
termed intrepidity; with refpeil to the dangers of war, 
valour{ with refpeCl to pain of body or diflrefs of 
mind, patience-, with refpeCl to labour, attivity ; with 
refpeel to injury, forbearance ; with refpeCl to our con¬ 
dition in general, magnanimity. 

Fortitude is very becoming in both fexes ; but cou¬ 
rage is not fo fnitable to the female character : for in 
women, on ordinary occafions of danger, a certain de¬ 
gree of timidity is not unfeemly, becaufe it betokens 
gentlenefs of difpofition. Yet from thofe of very high 
rank, from a queen or an emprefs, courage in emer¬ 
gencies of great public danger would be expeCted, and 
the want of it blamed; we Ihould overlook the fex, 
and coniider the duties of the llation. In general, 
however, mafeuline boldnefs in a woman is difagree- 
able; the term virago conveys an offenfive idea. The 
female warriors of antiquity, whether real or fabulous, 
Camilla, Thaleflris, and the whole community of Ama¬ 
zons, were unamiable perfonages. But female cou- 
rageexerted in defence of a child, ahufband, or a near 
relation, would be true fortitude, and deferve the 
high eft encomiums. 

The motives to fortitude are many and powerful. 
This virtue tends greatly to the happinefs of the in¬ 
dividual, by giving compofurc and prefence of mind, 
and keeping the other paffions in due fubordination. 
To public good it is efTential; for without it, the in¬ 
dependence and liberty of nations would be inipoffible. 
It gives to a character that elevation which poets, ora¬ 
tors, and hiftorians, have in all ages vied with one an¬ 
other to celebrate. Nothing fo effectually infpires it 
as rational piety ; the fear of God is the beftfecurity 
againfl any other fear. A true eftimate of human 
life 5 its fhortnefs and uncertainty ; the numberlefs 
evils and temptations to which by a long continuance 
in this world we muft unavoidably be expofed; ought 
by no means to difeourage or to throw any gloom on 
our future profpeCls: they fhould teach us, that many 
things are more formidable than death ; and that no¬ 
thing is loft, but much gained, when, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Providence, a well-fpent life is brought to a 
conclufion. 

Let it be confidered too, that pufillanimity and fear- 
fulnefs can never avail ns any thing. On the contra¬ 
ry they debafe our nature, poifon all our comforts, 
and make us defpicable in the eyes of others; they 
darken our reafon, difconcert our fchemes, enfeeble 
our efforts, extinguifh our hopes, and add tenfold 
poignancy to. all the evils of life. In battle, the brave 
foldier is in lefs danger than the coward ; in lefs dan¬ 
ger even of death and wounds, becaufe better prepared 
to defend himfelf; in far lefs danger of infelicity ; and 
has before him the animating hope of victory and ho¬ 
nour. So in life, the man of true fortitude is in lefs 
danger of difappointment than others are, becaufe his 
underftanding is clear, and his mind difencumbered ; 
he is prepared to meet calamity without the fear of 
finking under it; and he has before him the near pro- 
fpeCt of another life, in which they who pioufly bear 
.the evils of this will obtain a glorious reward. 

FORTUNA, a goddefs worfhipped with great de- 


votion by the ancient Greeks and Romans; who be* Fortunate; 
lieved her to prefide over human affairs, and to diftri- _ Fortune. ^ 
bute wealth and honour at her pleafure. See For- ' v 
tune, 

FORTUNATE-islands, in ancient geography, 
certain iflands (concerning the fnuation of which au¬ 
thors are not agreed) famous for the golden apples of 
theHESPERiDEs.—The common opinion is, that they 
are the Canary Iflands. 

FORTUNE (Ti^d), a name which among the an¬ 
cients feems to have denoted a principle of fortuity, 
whereby things came to pafs, without being neceffi- 
tated thereto: but what and whence that principle is, 
they do not feem to have ever precifely thought.— 

Hence their philofophers are often intimating, that 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their 
ignorance; and that they call Fortune whatever befals 
a man without his knowing for what purpofe. Hence 
Juvenal (fat. x. ver. 366.) affirms, there were men 
who made a deity of Fortune. 

Nullum ttumen abejl , fJit prudentia ; fed te 
Nos facimus , Fortuna , deam , caloque locamus. 

The ingenious Mr Spence gives another reading of this 
paffage: 

Nullum numenbabes, ftft prudentia ; fed te 
Nos facimus , Fortuna , deam cceloque locamus . 

This reading, he thinks, agrees bell with the context: 

Juvenal fays, ver. 356. that the two things we ffiould 
pray for arc good health and good fenfe, that we 
might be the authors of our ©wn happinefs if we plea- 
fed, ver. 363 ; that virtue is the only way to true hap¬ 
pinefs, ver. 364; that if we ourfelves are prudent. For¬ 
tune has no power over us ; and that, in truth, ffie is 
no goddefs at all, and has only ufurped a feat in heaven 
from the folly of mankind, ver. 366. Fortune was not 
confidered as a ddity by the old Romans, but was made 
fo by the devotion and folly of the vulgar ; and Mr 
Spence fays, that he has feen an ancient gem, in which 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, is reprefented as turn¬ 
ing away her head from Fortune, in an attitude of 
difowning and reje&ingher; (Polymetis, p. 150, 154. 

&c.) 

According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, 
fortune in reality was only the arrival of tilings in a 
fudden and unexpected manner, without any apparent 
caufe or reafon : fo that the philofophical fenfe of the 
word coincides with what is vulgarly called chance. 

But in religion it had a farther force; altars and 
temples in great numbers were cbnfecrated to this 
Fortune, as a deity. This intimates, that the hea¬ 
thens had perfonified, and even deified, their chance ; 
and conceived her as a fort of goddefs, who difpofed 
of the fate of men at her pleafure. Hence that invo¬ 
cation of Horace, 0 diva, gratum qua regis Ant'tum, 
in the 35th ode of the firfl book, where he recom¬ 
mends Auguflus, then preparing for a vifit to Britain, to 
her protection. From thefe different fentime’nts it may¬ 
be inferred, that the ancients at one time took For¬ 
tune for a peremptory caufe, bent upon doing good to 
fome, and perfecuting others ; and fometimes for a 
blind inconftant caufe, without any view or determina¬ 
tion at all. 

If then the word fortune had no certain idea in the 
mouth of thofe who erected altars to her, much lefs 
can it be afeertained what it denotes in the mind of 
3 A 2 thofe 
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Fortune thofe who now life the word imheir writings. They 
II who would fubftitute the name Providence in lieu of 
Fo mm. t jjat 0 f Fortune, cannot give any tolerable fenfe to half 
the phrafes wherein the word occurs. 

Horace paints the goddefs, preceded by Ncceflity, 
holding nails and wedges in her hands, with a cramp- 
iron, and melted lead to fallen it; rarely accompanied 
with Fidelity, unlefs when Ihe abandons a family ; for 
in that cafe Fidelity never fails to depart with her, as 
well as friends. 

She is difrefpeftfully fpokcn of by moft of the Ro* 
man writers, and reprefented as blind, inconltanr, un¬ 
juft, and delighting in mifchief, (Ovidad Liv. ver. 52. 
ver. 374. Hor. lib. i. od. 34. ver. 26. lib. iii. od. 29. 
ver. 51, Statius, Theb. xii. ver. 505.) However, they 
had a good as well as a bad Fortune, a conftant and 
inconftant Fortune 3 the latter of which was reprefent¬ 
ed with wings, and a wheel by her, (Hor. lib. iii. od. 
29. ver. 56.) Juvenal alludes to a ftatue of Fortune, 
which exhibited her under a very good character, as 
the patronefs of the poor infants that were expofed by 
their parents in the ftreets, (Sat. vi. ver. 60$.) 

The painters reprefent her in a woman’s habit, with 
a bandage before her eyes, to fhow that flie afts without 
difeernment, and Handing on a wheel, to exprefs 
her inftability. The Romans, faysLaftantius, repre¬ 
fented her with a cornucopia, and the helm of a fhip, 
to Ihow that Ihe diftributes riches, and direfts the af¬ 
fairs of the world. In effeft, it is with fuch charafters 
that we fee her reprefented on fo many medals, with the 
inferiptions, fortvna avg. fortvna redvx. for- 
tvnje avg. or redvcis, &c. Sometimes fhe is feen 
pointing at a globe before her feet, with a feeptre in. 
one hand, and holding the cornucopia in the other. 

The Romans had a virile as well as a muliebriatt 
Fortune, for the objefts of their adoration: the For- 
tuna virtlis was honoured by the men, and the Fortutsa 
inuliebrh by the women. They honoured Fortune alfo 
under a variety of other appellations. 

The Romans, derived the worlhip of Fortune from 
the Greeks, under the reign of Servius Tullius, who 
dedicated the firft temple to her in the public market. 
Nero alfo built a temple to Fortune. The Fortune 
worlhipped at Antium was probably of the moft ex¬ 
alted charadier of any among the Romans ; if we may 
judge by the account which Horace gives us of the 
great foleran proceffions that were made to her, (Hor. 
lib. i. od. 3 J. ver. 22 ) But the moft celebrated tem¬ 
ple of Fortune was at Praenefte. Statius fpeaks of fe- 
veral Fortunes there, and calls them the Praneftine 
forores, (Lib. i. Sylv. iii. ver. 80.) 

FoRTUNE-TeJ/ers . Perfons pretending to tell fortunes 
are to be punilhed with a year’s imprifonment, and 
Handing four times on the pillory. Stat. 9, Geo. II. 
£. 5. 

FORTY-days Court, the court of attachment or 
w oodmoie, held before the verderors of the foreft once 
every forty days, to inquire concerning all offenders 
againft vert and venifon. See Attachment. 

FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a public Handing 
place within the city of Rome, where caufes were ju¬ 
dicially tried, and orations delivered to the people. 

Forum was alfo ufed for a place of traffic, anfwer- 
ingto our market-place,. Thefe were generally called 


fora venalia ; in contradiftinftion to the former, which Foium*. 
were called fora civilia. —v—- 

The fora civilia were public courts of juftice, very 
magnificent in themfelves, and furrounded with porti¬ 
cos and ftately edifices; of thefe there were fix very 
remarkable: 1. Forum Romanum. 2. Julianum. 3. Au- 
gujlum. 4. Palladium. 5. Forum Trajani. 6. Forum Sa- 
luflii. The Forum Romanum was the moft noted, and 
is often called fimply Forum, by way of eminence. 

Here was the pleading-place called Roflra, the Comi- 
tium, the fanftuary of Saturn, temple of Ca/lor, 8cc. 

See Rosira, Comitium, &c. 

The fora venalia, or market-places, were very nu¬ 
merous. The chief of them were the forum hoarium for 
oxen or beef; fuarium for fwine; pi ft or turn for bread ; 
cupedinarium for dainties ; elitorium for garden fluff. 

The Grecian Af °(*i exaftly correfponds with the Ro- 
man fora, being places where courts and markets were 
held. At Athens they had man y fora, but the chief 
of them were the old and the new. 

Forum Indicere, was the aft of the prastor appointing 
the place in Rome where caufes were to be tried. 

Agere forum denoted the bringing on caufes out of 
Rome, in a Roman province (Cicero, Suetonius) ; the 
fame with agere conventum (Florus). 

The term forum added to a proper name, denoted ' 
fome market town or borough ; as. 

Forum Alieni, a place mentioned only by Tacitus j 
and, from what he fays of it, thought to be Ferrara, 
capital of the duchy of that name in Italy. E. Long. 

12. 5. N. Lat. 44. 46. 

Forum Apii (Cicero, Luke) ; a town of the Volfci* 
in Latium, on the Via Appia, a little beyond the Tres 
Tabernas ; fet down in the Jerufalem Itinerary as fi- 
tuated’near the river Nymphseus : now entirely ex- 
tinft. 

Forum Gornelii, a town of the Cifpadana, built by 
Sylla: Now Imola, a city in the Romania, and terri¬ 
tory of the pope. E. Long. 12. 12. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

Forum Domitii, a town of Gallia Narbonenfis ; pro¬ 
bably built by Ahenobarbus Domicius, who command¬ 
ed in'thofe parts : Now Frontignan, or Frontigniac, in. 
Languedoc, near the Mediterranean. E. Long. 3. 30. 

N. Lat. 43. 30. 

Forum Fulvii, a town of Liguria, furnamed Valen- 
tinum ; from which it is conjeflured that it is now 
Valenza, in the duchy of Milan ; which is confirmed 
by Peutinger’s diftances. E. Long. 9 0 . N. Lat. 45°. 

Forum Gallorum, a fmall town of the Cifpadana, on 
the Via Emilia, eight miles from Mutina, beyond the 
fiver Scultenna. Here Antony defeated Panfa, and 
was in his turn defeated by Hirtius : Now Cajlelfranco , 
in the territory of Bologna.—Another ForumGallorum, 
a town of the Vafcones in the Hither Spain: Now 
Gurrea, a fmall town of Arragon.. 

Forum Ji ilium. There are feveral towns of this 
name; as a Forum Julium, of Gallia Narbonenfis; or 
Forojulittm : Now Frejus, or Frejules, in Provence, at 
the mouth of the Argcns. Forum Julium Carnorum, to: 
the north of Aquileia, in theTranfpadana; Now Givi- 
dal di Friuli, formerly Cividal d’Auftria, in the terri¬ 
tory of Venice. 

Forum Jutunt or urn, a town of the Infubres, in the- 
Tranfpadana :. Now Crerna, capital of the Cremafco, 

in. 
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in the territory of Venice. E. Long. to. 15. N. Lat. 
45. 20. 

Forum Liviif a town of the Semnones, in the Cif- 
' padana : Now Forli, in Romania. E. Long. 12. 4J. 
N. Lat 44. 25. 

Forum Segufianorutn, fituated on theeafl fide of the 
Liger, in Gallia Celtica : Now Feurs, on the Loire, 
in the Lionnois, capital of the territory of Forez. E. 
Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 45. 44* _ 

Forum Tiberii, a town of the Pagns Tigurinus, in 
Belgica, on the left or fouth fide of the Rhine : Now 
Kayfsrftull; literally the tribunal of Tiberius, which he 
held there when commander in the Rhetian war. 

Forum Vulcan: (Strabo) : the Casnpi Phlegraei of 
Pliny: a plain in Campania, encompalfed with rocky 
eminences, near Puteoli, and diltantfrom it two miles 
towards Naples, emitting fmoke, and in fome places 
flame, like a large extenfive furnace, and yielding ful- 
phur :Now called Solfatara, in the Terra di Lavoro. 

Forum, is alfo ufed, among cafuifls, &c. for jurif- 
didtion : thus they fay, In for0 legis, See. 

FOSS, or Fosse, in fortification, See. a ditch or 
moat. The word is French, formed of the Latin par¬ 
ti c\p\ejo[fum, of the verb fodio 11 I dig.” 

Foss, Fojfa , in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, 
with a large aperture, but no exit or perforation. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a fmus. 

Foss is particularly ufed for the cavity or denture in 
the back part of the neck. 

FOSSA magna, or navicularis, is an oblong ca¬ 
vity, forming the infide of xPstpudendum muliebre,%nA 
which prefents itfelf npon opening the labia ; and in 
the middle whereof are th ecaruncula myrtformes. See 
Anatomy, p. 470. 

Fossa, incur ancient cuftoms, was a ditch full of wa¬ 
ter, where women committing felony we're drqwned; 
as men were hanged : Nam etipfi in omnibus tenement is 
fiiis omnem ab antiquo legalem habuerejuftitiam^ videlicet 
ferrum,fofJdm,furcas , et fimilia. In another fenfe it is 
taken for a grave, as appears by thefeold yerfes : 

Hicjacint in fijfa Bedes njenerahilit ojfa ; 

Hie eft fojfaius , qui bis erat hicxathedratHs* 

Foss-way was anciently one of the four great Ro¬ 
man high-ways of England : fo called, according to 
Cambden, becaufe it was ditched on both fides, which 
was the Roman method of making highways. 

FOSSARI 1 , in antiquity, a kind of officers in 
the eaitern church, whofe bufmefs was to inter the 
dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conftantine created 950 
foffaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges, 
or companies of tradefmen : he adds, that they were 
exempted from taxes, fervices, burdenfome offices, &c. 

F. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euchologion, 
infinuates that the folfarii were eflablilhed in the times, 
of the apoflles ; and that the young men, who carried 
off the body of Ananias, and tliofe perfons full of the 
fear of God who interred St Stephen*, were of the 
number. 

St Jerom affixrestis, that the rank of foffarii held the 
firft place among the clerks; but he is tobe underflood 
of thofe clerks only who had the diredlion and intend¬ 
ance of the interment of the devout. 

FOSSE, die Roman Military-way in South Britain, 


begins at Totnefs, and paffes through Exeter, Ivel- 
chefter, Shepton-Mallet, Bath, Cirencefler, Leiccfler, 
the Vale of Belvoir, Newark, Lincoln, to Barton up¬ 
on the Humber, being ftillvifible in feveral parts, tho’ 
of 1400 years Handing. It had the name from the fof- 
fes or ditches made by the fides of it. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiflory, denotes, in general, 
every thing dug out of the earth, whether they be na¬ 
tives thereof, as metals, Hones, falts, earths, and other 
minerals ; or extraneous, repofitedin the bowels of the 
earth by fome extraordinary means, as earthquakes, the 
deluge, &c. See Metal, Stone, See. 

Native foffils, according to Dr Hill, are fubflances 
found either buried in the earth, or lying on its furface 
of a plain Hmple Hrudture, and fhowing no figns of 
containing vellels or circulating juices. Thefe are fub- 
divided by the fame author, 1. Into foffils naturally 
and effentially Hmple. Of thefe, fome are neither in¬ 
flammable nor foluble in water ; as Ample earths, talcs, 
fibrarise, gypfum, felenitas, cryflal, and fpars: others,, 
though uninflammable, are foluble in water ; as all the 
Ample falts: and others, on the contrary, are inflam¬ 
mable, but not foluble in water ; as fulphur, auripig- 
mentum, zarnich, amber, ambergris, gagates, af- 
phaltum, ampelices, lithamhrax, naphtha, and piflaf- 
phalta. 2. The fecond general fubdivifion of foffils 
comprehends all fuch as are naturally compound, but 
unmetallic. Of thefe, fome are neither inflammable, 
nor foluble in water; as compound earths, Hones, fep- 
tariae, fiderochita, femipellucid gems, &c. others are 
foluble in water, but not inflammable ; as all the me¬ 
tallic falts: and, laHly, fome are inflammable, but not 
foluble in water; as the marcafltes, pyritas, and phlo- 
gouia. 3. The third, and lafl, general divifion of 
foffils comprehends all the metallic ones ; which are 
bodies naturally hard, remarkably heavy, and fufible. 
in fire. Of thefe, fome are perfectly metallic, as be¬ 
ing malleable when pure ; fitch are gold, lead, ftlver, 
copper, iron, and tin : others are imperfedtly metal¬ 
lic, as not being malleable even in their purefi Hate ; 
fuch are antimony, bifmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quick- 
Hlvcr or mercury. Of all which fubflances, the rea¬ 
der will find a particular defeription under their re- 
fpedtive heads. 

Extrantms foffils are bodies of the vegetable or ani¬ 
mal kingdoms accidentally buried in the earth. Of the 
vegetable kingdom,, there are principally three kinds,, 
trees or parts of them,, herbaceous plants, and corals ; 
and of the animal kingdom there are four kinds, fea- 
fliells, the teeth or bony palates and bones of filhes, 
complete-fifties, and the bones of land-animals. See 
Bones, Tree, Wood, Plant, Shell, &c. 

Thefe adventitious or extraneous foffils, thus found 
buried in great abundance in divers partsof the earth, 
have employed the curiofity of feveral of our la- 
tefl naturalifts, who have each their feveral fyflem to 
account for the furpriling appearances of petrefied fea- 
fiffies, in places far remote from the fea, and on 
the tops of mountains; fhells in the middle of quarries 
of Hone ; and of elephants teeth,.and- bones of divers 
animals, peculiar to the fouthern climates, and plants 
only growing in the eafl, found foflil in our northern 
and weflern parts. 

Some will, have thefe Ihells^&e. to be real Hone,. 
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Soffit, an(? done plants, formed after the ufual manner of 
Fofter. other figured Hones ; of which opinion is the learned 
Dr Lifter. 

Another opinion is, that thefe foffil (hells, with all 
their foreign bodies found within tile earth, as bones, 
trees, plants, &c. were buried therein at the time of 
the univerfal deluge ; and that, having been penetra¬ 
ted either by the bituminous matter abounding chiefly 
in watery places, or by the falts of the earth, they have 
been preferved entire, and fometimes petrefied. 

Others think, that thofe (hells, found at the tops of 
the higheft mountains, could never have been carried 
thither by the waters, even of the deluge ; inafmuch as 
moft of thefe aquatic animals, on account of the weight 
of their (hells, always remain at the bottom of the wa¬ 
ter, and never move but clofe along the ground. They 
imagine, that a year’s continuance of the waters of the 
deluge, intermixed with the fait waters of the fea, up¬ 
on the ftrrface of the earth, might well give occafion 
to the produdtion of (hells of diverfe kinds in different 
climates; and that the nniverfal faltnefs of the water 
was the real caufe of their refemblance to the fea-fliells, 
as the lakes formed daily by the retention of rain or 
fpring water produce different kinds. 

Others think, that the waters of the fea, and the 
rivers, with thofe which fell from heaven, turned the 
whole furface of the earth upfide down ; after the fame 
manner as the waters of the Loire, and other rivers, 
which roll in a fandy bottom, overturn all their fands, 
and even the earth itfclf, in their fwellings and inun¬ 
dations; and that in this general fubverfion, the (hells 
came to be interred here, fifties there, trees there, &c. 
-See Deluge. 

Dr Woodward, inhis Natural Hiftory of the Earth, 
purfuingand improving the hypothefis of Dr Burnet, 
maintains the whole mafs of earth, with every thing 
belonging thereto, to have been fo broken and diffol- 
ved at the time of the deluge, that a new earth was 
then formed on the bofom of the water, confiding of 
different ftrata, or beds of terreftrial matter, ranged 
over each other ufually according to the order of their 
fpecific gravities. By this means, plants, animals, and 
efpecially fifties and (hells, not yet diffolved among 
the reft, remained mixed and blended among the mi¬ 
neral and foffil matters ; which preferved them, or at 
lead affiimed and retained their figures and impreffions 
cither indentedly, or in relievo. 

See more on this fubjedt under thearticle Earth, 
fajfim. See alfo Petrifactions and Strata. 

Fosstlle Pitch. See Petroleum. 

FOSTER (Dr James'), a moft diftinguiffied and 
popular dilfenring minifter, born at Exeter in 1697. 
He began to preach in 1718 ; and ftrong difputes ari- 
fing foon after, among the dclTenters, concerning the 
Trinity and fubfcription to teds, his judgment deter¬ 
mining him to the obnoxious opinions, the clamour 
grew loud againft him, and occafioned more than one 
removal. His talents were hid among obfcure coun¬ 
try congregations, until 1724 ; when he was chofen 
tofucceed Dr Gale in Barbican, where be laboured as 
paftor above 20 years. The Sunday evening-ledture, 
begun in the Old Jury meethig-houfe in 1728, and 
which he conduced with fuch uncommon applaufe for 
more than 20 years, indifputably (howed his abilities as 
a preacher. Perfons of all perfuafions and ranks in life 
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flocked to hear him: and Mr Pope has honoured him Fofter 
with a commendatory couplet in his fatires ; which, II 
however, hits commentator laboured to deftroy the in- Fotherghk 
tention of by a frivolous note. In 1746, he attended 
the unhappy lord Kilmarnock, at his execution on 
Tower-hill ; an office which thofe who lived with him 
imagined made too deep an impreffion on his fympa- 
thizing fpirit, as his vivacity abated from that time. 

He died in 1753; after having, publiftied feveral va¬ 
luable compofitions and fermons ; particularly. 1. A 
Defence of Chriftianity, again Tindal’s Chriftianity 
as old as the Creation. 2. An Effay on Fundamentals. 

3. Four volumes of Sermons. 4. Difcourfes on Natural 
Religion and Social Virtue, in 410. 

Foster (Samuel), an ingenious Englilh mathema¬ 
tician of the laft century, and aftronomical profeffor in 
Greffiam college, was. one of that learned aflociation 
which met for cfilrivating the new philolbphy during 
the political conjfufions, and which Charles II. cfta- 
bliftied into the ftuyal Society. Mr Fofter, however, 
died in 1632, before this incorporation took place ; 
but wrote a number of mathematical and aftronomical 
treatifes, too many to particularize. There were two 
other mathematical (Indents of this name ; William 
Fofter, a difciple of Mr Oughtred, who taught in Lon¬ 
don ; and Mark Fofter, author of a treatife on trigo¬ 
nometry, who lived later than the former two. 

FOTHER, or Fodder, is a weight of lead, con¬ 
taining eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty ftone 
and a half ; fo that it is about a ton or common cart¬ 
load. Among the plumbers in London, it is nineteen 
hundred and a half ; and at the mines it is two and 
twenty hundred and a half. The word is of Teutonic 
origin, from fuder. 

FOTHERGILL (Dr George), was born in Weft- 
moreland in 1705, where his family had been long 
feated on a competent eftate that had defcended regu¬ 
larly for feveral generations. After an academical 
education in Queen’s college, Oxford, of which he be¬ 
came afellow, he was, in 1751, eledled principal of 
St Edmund’s-hall, and prefented to the the vicarage of 
Brumley in Hampffiire. Having been long afflidted 
with an afthma, he died in 1760. Ke was the author 
of a colledlion of much efteemed fermons, in 2 vols 8vo. 

The firft volume conftfts ofoccafional difcourfes, pub¬ 
liftied by himfelf; the (econd printed from his MSS. 

Fothergill (Dr John),alateeminent pbyfician, 
fon of John and Margaret, quakers, was born in 1712, 
at Carr End in Yorkffiire, where bis father, who had 
been a brewer at Knarefborough (after having travel¬ 
led from one end of America to the other), lived re¬ 
tired on a fmall eftate which he cultivated. The 
Dodtorwas the fecond of five children (four fons and 
a daughter), and received his education under the care 
of his grandfather Thomas Hough, a perfon af fortune 
inCheffiire (which gave him a prediledtion for that 
county), and at Sedburg in Yorkfhire. He afterwards 
ferved his time to one Mr Bartlett an apothecary ac 
Bradford. From thence he removed to London, and 
became a pupil of Dr (afterwards Sir Edward) Wil- 
mot at St Thomas’s Hofpital. He then went to the 
univerfity of Edingburgh to lludy phyfic, and took his 
dodtor’s degree there. From Edinburgh he went to 
Leyden : whence, after a (hort ftay, he returned to 
London, and began to pradlife about the year 1740, 

in 
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Fothergill. in a houfe in White-hart Court,Lombard-ftreet, where 
-he refided during the greateft part of his life, a id ac¬ 
quired moft of his fortune. In 1746, he was admitted 
a licentiate of the college of phyficians in London; 
and in 1754 a fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which 
he was a conliderable benefa&or. He afterwards be¬ 
came a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
and a member both of the Royal and Antiquarian So¬ 
cieties. He continued his pradice with uninterrupted 
fuccefs till within the laft two'years ofhis life, when the 
illnefs which he had brought on hiinfelf by unremitted 
attention, obliged him to give up a confiderable part of 
it. Befides his application to medical fcience, he had 
imbibed an early tafte for natural hiftory, improved by 
his friend Peter Collinfon, and employed himfelf on co- 
quillage and fmaller objedts of botany. He was for many 
years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine ; where his obfer vations on the weather and difeafes 
were begun in April 1751, and difeontinued in the be¬ 
ginning of 1756, being difappointed in his views of exci¬ 
ting other experienced phyficians in different parts to 
imitate the example. He had very extenfive pradlice,but 
he did not add to his art any great or various improve¬ 
ments. His pamphlet on the ulcerous fore throat is, 
on every account, the bell of his publications ; but 
owes much of its merit to the information of the late 
Dr Letherland. It was firft printed in 1748, on the 
re-appearance of that fatal diforder which in 1739 had 
carried off the two only fons of Mr Pelham. In 1762 
Dr Fothergill purchafed an eftate at Upton in Effex ; 
and formed a botanic garden there, the fecond in Eu¬ 
rope : Kew is the firft. In 1766 lie began regularly 
to withdraw, from Midfummer to Michaelmas, from 
the excelfive fatigue of his profeffion, to Lee-Hall, near 
Middlewich, in Chefhire; which, though he only rent¬ 
ed it by the year, he had fpared no expence to improve. 
He took no fees during this recefs, but attended to 
preferibe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a-week. 
In 1767, after he found himfelf obliged to relax his 
attention to bufinefs, he removed from his houfe in the 
city, to refide in Harpur-ftreet, Red-Lion Square. 
Some time before his death he liad been induftrious to 
contrive a method of generating and preferving ice in 
the Weft-Indies. He was the patron of Sidney Par- 
kinfon, and drew up the preface prefixed to his account 
of the voyage to the South Seas,’ At bis expence al- 
fo was made and primed an entire new tranflation of 
the whole Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek origi¬ 
nals, by Anthony Purver,a quaker, in two volumes, 
1764, folio, and alfo, in 1780, an edition of bilhop 
Piercy’s “ Key to theNewTeftament,”adaptedtothe 
life of afeminary of young Quakers, at Acworth, near 
Leeds in Yorkshire, founded in 1778 by the Society, 
who purchafed, by a fubfeription in which Dr Fother¬ 
gill flood foremoft, the houfe and an eftate of thirty 
acres which the Foundling Hofpital held there, but 
which they found inconvenient for their purpofe on 
account of diftance. The Doflor himfelf t firft project¬ 
ed this on the plan of a fmaller inftitution of the fame 
kind at Gilderfomes. He alfo endowed it handfome- 
ly by his will. It now contains above 300 children of 
both fexes, who are cloatlied and inftrudbed. Among 
the other beneficent fchemesftggefted by Dr Fother¬ 
gill were thofe of bringing filh to London by land car¬ 


riage, which, though itdidnotincveryrefpe&fucceed, Fothergill, 
tended todeftroy a fuppofed combination ; and of ren- Fothergilla’ 
dering bread much cheaper, though equally whole- ' 
fome, to the poor, by making it with one part of po¬ 
tatoes and three parrs of houfehold flour. But his 
public benefa&ions, his encouragements of fcience, the 
inflances ofhis attention to the health, the police, the 
convenience of the metropolis, &c. we cannot pretend 
to fpecify. The fortune which Dr Fothergill had ac¬ 
quired was immenfe ; and, taking all things together, 
the houfe and moveables in Harpur-ftreet, the property 
in Effex, and the eftate in Cheihire (which he held on 
a leafe), and his ready money, amounted to L.8o,oco. 

His bufinefs when he was in full practice was calcula¬ 
ted at near L. 7000 per annum. In the influenza of 
1775 and 1776, he is faid to have had 60 patients on 
his lift daily, and his profit was eftimated at L. 8000 
per annum. 

The diforder which haftened his death was a feir- 
rhus of the proftata, and an obftruftion in the bladder 
(in which were found after his death two quarts of 
water), which had been gradually coming on him for 
fix years paft, occafioned by a delicacy, which made 
him unwilling to alight from his carriage s and when, 
after his temporary recovery from it the year before lie 
died, he fubmitted to nfe relief in his carriage, it was 
too late. He died at his houfe in Harpur-ftreet, De¬ 
cember 26. 1780 ; and his remains were interred, Ja¬ 
nuary 5. in the Quakers burying-ground at Winch- 
more-hill, whither they were accompanied by more 
than 70 coaches and poft-chaifes, notwithftanding the 
intention of the executors to have the funeral private. 

The Doftor by his will appointed, that his (hells, and 
other pieces of natural hiftory, fhould be offered to the 
late Dr Hunter at L. 500 under the valuation he or¬ 
dered to be taken of them. Accordingly Dr Hunter 
bought them for L. 1200. The drawings and collec¬ 
tions in natural hiftory were alfo to be offered to Mr 
(now Sir Jofeph) Banks at a valuation. His Englifh 
portraits and prints, which had been collefted by Mr 
JohnNickolls of Ware, and purchafed by him for 80 
guineas, were bought for 200 guineas by Mr Thane. 

His books were fold by andtion, April 30. 1781, and 
the eight following days. His houfe and garden at 
Upton, in which 15 men were conftantly employed, 
were valued at L. 10,000. He fpared no expence to 
augment this as well as his other collections. He had 
an ingenious artift qualified to colled for him at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and another on the Alps, and 
employed forfeveral years before his death a painter 
in natural hiftory at Leeds. 

Dr Forhergill’s character was excellent. A trans¬ 
action, indeed, with regard to one Dr Leeds, gave oc- 
cafton to fome of his enemies to blame him ; but how 
nnjuftly, has been abundantly fliown by his biogra¬ 
phers Dr Elliott and Dr Lettfome. Befides the pam¬ 
phlet already mentioned, Dr Fothergill wrote a confi¬ 
derable number of TraCts, which are now collected in¬ 
to one volume 8vo, by Dr Elliott. He fometimes 
wrote in the newfpapers, and is faid to have been the 
author of more than 100 letters in the Gazeteer con¬ 
cerning the New Pavement. 

FOTHERGILLA, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging totJiepolyandriaclafsof plants. 

Tbs- 
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Pothering The calyx is lobed, moll entire ; there is no corolla ; 

I! the germen bifid ; the capi'nle bilocular ; and the cells 
. Foul - two valved ; the feeds folitary and bony. 

FOTHERING, a pecnliarmethod of endeavouring 
to Hop a leak in the bottom of a fliip while Ihe is afloat, 
either under fail or at anchor. It is ufually performed 
in the following manner : A balket is filled with allies, 
cinders, and chopped rope-yarns, and loofely covered 
with a piece of canvas ; to this is faltened a long pole, 
by which it is plunged repeatedly in the water, as clofe 
aspolfible to the place where the leak is conjectured to 
lie. Theoakhum or chopped rope-yarns being thus gra¬ 
dually lhaken through the twigs, or over the top of 
the balket, are frequently lucked into the holes along 
with the water, fo that the leak becomes immediately 
choaked; and the future entrance of the water is 
thereby prevented. 

FOTHERINGAY, a town of Northamptonlhire, 
about four miles from Staneford, fltuated on the river 
Avon or Nen, and confining of one Itreer. Edward 
duke of York in the reign of Henry V. founded and 
endowed a fine collegiate church here, in which he was 
interred. At the diffolucion the college and the choir 
were pulled down, and the bodies of the founder and 
his family left expofed till queen Elizabeth’s time, who 
ordered them to be interred, and the prefent monu¬ 
ments to be erefted. On the north fide of the church 
is a free fchool, founded by Henry VII. or Edward VI. 
endowed withL.20 per annum for a mailer, payable out 
of the exchequer by the receiver of the county. The 
bridge over the river here was firll built by queen E- 
lizabeth, 1573, of timber, with three pillars upon the 
foundation. Daniel, firflearl of Nottingham, and the 
other truftees for William Saville, marquis of Halifax, 
rebuilt it, in 1722, of freeftone from King’s Clifte. On 
thefouth-eafl fide of the Cliffe flood the caftle ; which 
was of great antiquity and confiderable ftrength. Mary 
queen of Scots, who had been in the cuftody of Sir 
AmiasPowlet here, was tried and beheaded in the hall; 
and her fon afterwards, forgiving and even taking into 
favour her greateft enemy Cecil, only took the childilh 
revenge of beating down the caflle ; which he fo com¬ 
pletely demolifhed, that no more than the earthworks 
nowremain. Within the firfl work is a farm-houfe 
with fome carved ftones wrought into it, and at the 
fouth-weft corner of the inner trench are fome mafles 
of ftone-walls. Sir Robert Cotton carried the wain- 
fcot of the hall to Connington. 

FOU-tcheou, a city of China, in the province of 
FO-kien. It carries on a confiderable trade ; butis 
chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of its princi¬ 
pal bridge, which has more than 100 arches, conftruc- 
ted of white ftone, and ornamented with a double ba- 
luftradc throughout. This city is the refldence of a 
viceroy, and has under its jurifdidtion nine cities of the 
third clafs. 

FOUGADE, or Fougasse, in the art of war, a 
little mine, about 8 or 10 feet wide, and ic or 12 deep, 
dug underfome work or poll, which is in danger of 
falling into the enemy’s hands; and charged with facks 
of powder, covered with ftones, earth, and whatever 
elfe can make great deftrudlion. It is fet on fire like 
other mines, with afaucifle. See Mine. 

FOUL, or Foule, in the fea-language, is ufed 
when a Ihip has been long untrinuned, fo that the 
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grafs-weeds, or barnacles, grow to her fides under wa- Foul 
ter. A rope is alfo foul when it is either tangled in II 
itfelf, or hindered by another, fa that it cannot run or Fo . UI,da ~ 
be over-hawled. t ‘ on * 

Foul imports, alfo, the running of one fhip againft 
another. This happens fometimes by the violence of 
the wind, and fometimes by the carelelfnefs of the peo¬ 
ple on board, to fhips in the fame convoy, and to lhips 
in port by means of others coming in. The damages 
occafioned by running foul, are of the nature ofthofe 
in which both parties mull bear a lhare. They are 
ufually made half to fall upon the fufferer, and half 
upon the vefiel which did the injury: but in cafes 
where it is evidently the fault of the mailer of the vef- 
fel, he alone is to bear the damage. 

Foul-W ater. A Ihip is Laid to make foul-water, 
when, being under fail, Ihe comes into fuch fhoal-wa- 
ter, that though her keel does not touch the ground, yet 
it comes fo near it, that the motion of the water under 
her raifes the mud from the bottom. 

Foul is alfo a difeafe in cattle, proceeeding from 
blood, and a waterifli rheum that falls down into the 
legs, and makes them fwell. 

Foul or Pimpled Face. See Cotta Rofacea. 

FOULA, or Foul Ifland, one of the Shetland Hies, 
lying between fix and feven leagues weft from the 
main land. It is about three miles long, narrow, and 
full of rough, fteep, and bare rocks ; one of which is 
fo large, and runs up to fuch an height, that it may 
be clearly feen from Orkney. This, therefore, may 
be reckoned with the greateft probability to be the 
Thule of Tacitus, whatever might be the Thuleofthe 
Phenicians and Greeks. It has fcarce any pafturage, 
and but very little arable land; but that, however fniall 
in extent, is very fertile, out of the produce of which, 
with fowl and fiih, the poor inhabitants fubfift. They 
have nothing that can be called a port; and the only 
commodities they have are ftock-fifh, train-oil, and 
feathers. 

FOUMART,in zoology, afpeciesof Mustela. 

FOUNDATION, in architecture, is that part of a 
building which is under-ground.See Architecture, 
n° 96 et fey. and n c 130, &c. 

Palladio allows a fixth part of the height of the 
whole building for the hollowing or under-digging; 
nnlefs there be cellars underground, in which cale he 
would have it fomewhat lower. 

Foundation, denotes alfo a donation or legacy, ei¬ 
ther in money or lands, for the maintenance and fup- 
port of fome community, hofpital, fchool, &c. 

The king only can found a college, but there may ~ 
be a college in reputation founded by others. If it Xaw Dili- 
cannot appear by inquifition who it was that founded 
a church or college, it Ihall be intended that it was the 
king, who has power to found a new church, &c. 

The king may found and eredl an hofpital, and give a 
name to the houfe upon the inheritance of another, or 
licenfe another perfon to do it upon his own lands ; and 
the words/a»(/o, creo, &c. are not neceffary in every 
foundation, either of a college or hofpital, made by the 
king; but it is fuificientif there be \vords equivalent : 
the incorporation of a college or hofpital is the very 
foundation ; but he who endows it with lands is the 
founder ; and to the eredlion of an hofpital, nothing 
more is requifite but the incorporation and foundation. 

Perfons 
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Founder, Perfons felled of eftates in fee-fimplc, may erccl and 
Foundery. found hofpitals for the poor by deed enrolled in chan* 

**--- CCT y t & C- which fhall be incorporated, and fubjedl to 

fuch vilitors as the founder lhall appoint, &c. flat. 39 
Eliz, c. 5. 

FOUNDER, in a general fenfe, the perfon who 
lays a foundation, or endows a church, fchool, reli¬ 
gious houfe, or other charitable inftitution. See Foun¬ 
dation. 

Founder, alfo implies an artift who calls metals, in 
Various forms, for different ufes, as guns, bells, ftatues 
printing-charadlers, candlcflicks, buckles, &c. whence 
they are denominated gun-founders, bell-founders, fi¬ 
gure-founders, letter-founders,founders of fmall works, 
&c. See Foundery. 

Founder, in the fea language-: A fhip is faid to 
founder, when by an extraordinary leak, or by a great 
fea breaking in upon her, fhe is fo filled with water, 
that Ihe cannot be freed of it; fo that fhe can neither 
Veer nor Acer, but lie like a log; aud not ucing able 
to fwirn long, will at laft fink; 

FOUNDERED, in farriery. See there, § xli. 

FOUNDERY, or Foundry, the art of calling all 
forts of metals into different forms. It likewife fignifies 
the work-houfe or fmeltlng-hut wherein thefe opera¬ 
tions are performed. 

Founder r of Small JVorkty or Cajling in Sand. The 
fand ufed for calling fmall-works is at firft of a pretty 
foft, yellowiih, and clammy nature : but it being ne- 
ceffary to ftrew charcoal-dull in the mould, it at length 
becomes of a quite black colour; This fand is worked 
over and o ver, on a board, with a roller, and a fort of 
knife; being placed over a trough to receive it, after 
it is by thefe means fufficiently prepared. 

This done, they take a wooden board of a length 
and breadth proportional to the things to be cart, and 
patting a ledge round it, they fill it with fand, a little 
moiltened, to make it duly cohere. Then they take 
either wood or metal models of what they intend to 
call, and apply them fo to the mould, and prefs them 
into the fand, as to leave their imprellion there. Along 
the middle of the mould is laid half a fmall brafs cy¬ 
linder, as the chief canal for the metal to run through, 
When melted, into the models or patterns; and from 
this chief canal are placed feveral others which extend 
to each model or pattern placed in the frame. After 
the frame is finilhed, they take out the patterns, by 
firft loofening them all round, that the fand may not 
give way. 

Then they proceed to work the other half of the 
mould with the fame patterns in juft fitch another 
frame only that it has pins, which entering into holes 
that correfpond to it in the other, make the two cavi¬ 
ties of the pattern fall exa&ly on each other. 

The frame, thus moulded, is carried to the melter ; 
Who after extending the chief canal of the counter¬ 
part, and adding the crofs canals to the feveral models 
in both, and ftrewing mill daft over them, dries them 
in a kind of oven for that purpofe. 

Both parts of the mould being dry, they are joined 
together by means of the pins ; and to prevent their 
giving way, by reafon of the melted metal palling thro’ 
the chief cylindrical canal, they arc ferewed or wedged 
lip like a kind of prefs. 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is 
Vo l. VII. 


fufing in a crucible of a fize proportionate to the quan- Foundery. 
tity of metal intended to be call. 

When the moulds are coolilh, the frames are un- 
ferewed, or unwedged, and the call work taken out of 
the land, which fand is forked over again for other 
callings. 

FouiobERY of Statues. The calling of flatties de¬ 
pends on the due preparation of the pit, the core, the 
wax, the outer mould, the inferior furnace to melt oft" 
the wax, and the upper to fufc the metal. The pit is a 
hole dug in a dry place fomething deeper than the in¬ 
tended figure, and made according to the prominence 
of certain parts thereof. The infide of the pit is com¬ 
monly lined with ftone, or brick ; or, when the figure 
is very large, they fomfctimcs work on the ground, and 
raife a proper fence to refift the impulfion of the melt; 
ed metal. 

The inner mould, or core, is a rude mafs to which 
is given the intended attitude and contours. It is rafi 
fed on an iron grate, ftrong enough to fultain it, and 
is ftrengthened within by feveral bars of iron. It is / 
generally made either of potter’s clay, mixed with hair 
and horfe-dung; or of plafter of Paris mixed with 
brick dtift. The ufe of the core is to fupport the wax, 
the fliell, and leflen the weight of the metal; The iron 
bars and the core are taken out of the brafs figure 
through an apperture left in it for that purpofe, which' 
is foldered up afterwards. It isneceflary to leave fonib 
of the iron bars of the core, that contribute to the ftea- 
dinefs of the projecting part, within the brafs figure. 

The wax is a reprefentation of the intended flatue; 

If it be a piece of fculpture, the wax ihould be all of 
the fculptor’s own hand, who ufually forms it on the 
core : Though it may be wrought feparately in cavities, 
moulded on a model, and afterwards arranged on the 
ribs of iron over the grate; filling the vacant fpace is 
the middle with liquid plafter and brickduft, whereby 
the inner core is proportioned as the fculptor carries on 
the wax; 

When the wax, which Is the intended thicknefs of 
the metal, is finilhed, they fill fmall waxen tubes per¬ 
pendicular to it from top to bottom, to ferve both as' 
canals for the conveyance of the metal to all parts of 
the work ; and as vent-holes, to give pallage to the air 
which would otherwife occafion great diforder when 
the hot metal came to encompafs it. 

The work being brought thus far, muft be covered 
with i ts fliell, which is a kind of cruft laid over the 
wax, and which being of a foft matter, eafily receiver 
the irapreflioirof every part, which is afterwards com- 
iriunirated to the metal upon its taking the placeof the 
wax, between the Ihell and the mould. The matter 
of this outer mould is varied according as different lay; 
ers are applied. The firft is generally a compofition of 
clay, and old white crucibles well ground and lifted, 
and mixed up with water to the cohfillence of a colour 
fit for painting: accordingly they apply it with a pen¬ 
cil, laying it feven or eight times over, and fitting it 
dry between whiles. For the fecond imprellion, they 
add horfe-dung and natural earth to the former com- 
pofirion. The third imprellion is only horfe-dung and 
earth. Laftly, the fliell is finiflied, by laying on feveral 
more impreflions of this laft matter, made very thick 
with the hand. 

The Ihell, thus finilhed, is fccured by feveral iroa 
■3 B girths^, 
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goundery. git ths, bound round it, at about half a foot diflan ce from Foundert of Bells. The metal, it is to be obfer- Foundery, 

each other, and fattened at the bottom to the grate un- ved, is different for bells from what its for ttatues ; ■ 

cier the ftatue, and at the top to a circle of iron where there being no tin in the ftatue-metal: but there is a 
they all terminate. - fifth, and fometimes more, in the bell-metal. 

If the fiatue be fo big that it would not be eafy to The dimenfions of the core and the wax for bells, 
move the moulds with fafety, they mull be wrought if a ring of bells cfpecially, are not left to chance, but 
on the fpot where it is to be call. This is performed mufl be meafured on a fcale, or diapafon, which gives 
two ways: in the firfl, a fquare hole is dug under the height, aperture, and thicknefs neceffary for the 
ground, much bigger than the mould to be made feveral tones required. 

therein, and its infide lined with walls of free-llone or It is on the wax that the feveral mouldings and other 
brick. At the bottom is made a hole of the fame ornaments and infcriptions, to be reprefented in re¬ 
materials, with a kind of furnace, having its aperture lievo on the outfide of the bell, are formed. The 

outwards: in this is a fire made to dry the mould, clapper or tongue is not properly a part of the bell, 

and afterwards, melt the wax. Over this furnace is but is furnilhed from other hands. In Europe, it is 

placed the grate, and upon this the mould, &c. formed ufually of iron, with a large knob at the extreme ; and 

as above. Laftly, at one of the edges of the fquare is fufpendcd in th* middle of the bell. In China, it is 
pit is made another large furnaee to melt the metal, only a huge wooden mallet, flruck by force of arm 
In the other way, it is fufficient to work the mould againft the bell; whence they can have but little of that 
above ground, but with the like precantion of a fur- confonancy fo much admired in fotne of our rings of 


nace and grate underneath. When finilhed, four 
walls are to be run around it, and by the fide thereof 
a maflive made for a melting-furnace. For the reft 
the method is the fame in both. The mould being fi- 
niffied, andinclofed asdeferibed, whether underground 
or above it, a moderate fire is lighted in the furnace 
under it, and the whole covered with planks that the 


bells. The Chinefe have an extraordinary way of in- 
creafing the found of their bells; viz. by leaving a hole 
under the cannon; which our bell-founders would rec¬ 
kon a defed. 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from 
thofe of the Chinefe. In ours, the modern propor¬ 
tions are, to make the diameter 15 times the thicknefs 


wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- of the brim, and the height 12 times. The parts of a 
trived for that purpofe, at the foot of the mould, bell are, 1. The founding bow, terminated by an in- 


which are afterwards exadly clofed with earth, fo foon ferior circle, which grows thinner and thinner. 3. The 


as the wax is carried off. This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in at random, and the fire in 
the furnace augmented till fuch time as both the 
bricks and mould become red hot. After this the fire 
being extinguilhed, and every thing cold again, they 
take out the bricks, and fill up their place with earth 
moiftened, and a little beaten to the top of the mould, 
in order to make it the more firm and fteady. Thefe 
preparatory meafures being duly taken, there remains 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run it into the 
mould. This is the office of the furnace above deferi- 
bed, which is commonly made in the form of an oven 
with three aperftires, one to put in the wood, another 
fbr a vent, and a ttyrd to run the metal out at. From 
this laft aperture, which is kept very clofe, while the 
metal is in fufton, a fmall tube is laid, whereby the 
melted metal is conveycd'into a large earthen bafon 
over the mould, into the bottom of which all the big 
branches of the jets or calls, which are to convey the 
metal into all the parts of the mould, are inferred. 

Thefe calls or jets are ail terminated, with a kind 
of plugs, which are kept clofe, that, upon opening 
the furnace, the brafs, which guffies out with violence 
may not enter any of them, till the bafon be full e- 
nough of matter to run into them all at once. Upon 
which occafion they pull out the plugs, which are long 
iron rods, with ahead at one end, capable of filling 
the whole diameter of each tube. The whole of the 


brim or that part of a bell whereon the clapper ftnkes, 
and which is thicker than the reft. 3. The outward 
finking of the middle of the bell, or the point under 
which it grows wider to the brim. 4. The waift or 
furniture, and the part that grows wider and thicker 
quite to the brim. 5. The upper vafe, or that part 
which is above the waift. 6. The pallet which fup- 
ports the ftaple of the clapper within. 7. The bent 
and hollowed branches of metal uniting with the can¬ 
nons, to receive the iron keys, whereby the bell is 
hung up to the beam, which is its fupport and counter- 
poife, when rung our. 

The bufinefs of bell-foundery is reducible to three 
particulars. 1. The proportion of a bell. 2. The 
forming of the mould. And, 3. The melting of the 
metal. There are two kinds of proportions, viz. the 
fimple and the relative; the former are thofe propor¬ 
tions only that are between the feveral parts of a bell 
to render it fonorous ; the relative proportions eftablifh 
a requifite harmony between feveral bells. 

The method of forming the profile to a bell, pre¬ 
vious to its being call, in which the proportion of the 
feveral parts may be feen, is as follows : the thicknefs 
of the brim, Ci (Plate CXCV.) is the foundation of 
every other mealure, and is divided into three equal 
parts. Firft, draw.the line HD, which represents the 
diameter of the bell; bifed it in F and ered the per¬ 
pendicular, F f; let D F and H F be alfo bifeded in 


furnace is opened with a long piece of iron fitted at E and G, and twoother perpendiculars Ee, or G a, be 
the end of each .pole, and the mould filled in an in- ereded at E and G : GE will be the diameter of the 
ftant. This completes the work in relation to the top or upper vafe, i. e. the diameter of the top will be 
calling part; the reft being a fculptor’s or carver’s half that of the bell; and it will therefore, be the dia- 
bufmefs, who taking the figure out of the mould and meter of a bell which will found an odave to the 
earth wherewith it is encompaffed, faws off the jets other. Divide the diameter of the bell or the line 
with which it appears covered over, and repairs it HD into 13 equal parts, and one of thefe will give 
with chiffcls, gravers, puncheons, &c. Cl the thicknefs of, the brim ; divide again each of 

thefe 
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F«andery. thefe IJ equal parts into three other equal parts, and 
'-*- > then form a fcale. From this fcale take is of the lar¬ 

ger divifions or T * r of the whole fcale in the compafs, 
and fetting one leg in D defcribe an arc to cut the line 
E e in Ns draw N D, and divide this line into 12 
equal parts ; at the point 1 ered the perpendicular 
iC=io, andCi will be the thicknefs of the brim = f ' T 
of the diameter: draw the line C D : bifed DN ; and 
at the point of bifedion 6 cred the perpendicular 
6 K=ii of the larger diviflons on the fcale. With an 
opening of the compafs equal to twice the length of 
the fcale or 30 brims, fetting one leg in N, defcribe an 
arc of a circle, and with the fame leg in K and the 
fame opening defcribe another arc to interfed the for¬ 
mer : on this point of interfedion as a centre, and 
with a radius equal to 30 brims, defcribe the arc NK s 
in 6 K produced take K Bmp of the larger meafure 
of the fcale or p of the brim, and on the fame centre 
with the radius 30 j brims defcribe an arc AB parallel 
to NK. For the arc BC, take 12 divifions of the 
fcale or 12 brims in the compafs ; find a centre, and 
from that centre, with this opening, defcribe the arc 
, BC, in the fame manner as NK or AB were deferi- 
bed. There are various ways of deferibing the arc 
Kp; fome defcribe it on a centre at the diftance of 
nine brims from the points p and K ; others, as it is 
done in the figure, on a centre at the diftance only of 
feven brims from thofe points. But it is necelTary firft 
to find the point p, and to determine the rounding of 
the bell p 1. For this purpofe, on the point C as a 
centre, and with the radius Ci, defcribe the arc 1 p n ; 
bifeftthe parti, 2 of the line D n, and erecting the 
perpendicular p m, this perpendicular will cut the arc 
1 p n inm, which terminates the rounding 1 p. Some 
founders make the bendings K a third of a brim lower 
than the middle of the line DN; others make the part 
C 1 D more acute, andinflead of making C 1 perpendi¬ 
cular to DN at 1, draw it pth of a brim higher, making 
it Hill equal to one brim ; fo that the line 1 D is longer 
than the brim C 1. In order to trace out the top.part 
N <*, take in the compafs eight divifions of the fcale or 
eight brims, on the points N and D as centres, 
defcribe arcs to interfedi each other in 8 : on this point 
8, with a radius of eight brims, defcribe the arc N b; 
this arc will be the exterior curve of the top or crown : 
on the fame point 8 as a centre, and with a radius 
equal to 7p brims, defcribe the arc A e, and this will 
be the interior curve of the crown, and its whole 
thjeknefs will be one third of the brim. As the point 8 
dogs not fall in the axis of the bell, a centre M may 
be found in the axis by deferibing, with the inter¬ 
val of eight brims on the centres D and H, arcs which 
will intcrfcdl in M ; and this point may be made the 
centre of the inner and outer curves of the crown as 
before. The thicknefs of the cap which ftrengthens 
the crown at Q is about one third of the thicknefs of 
t he brim ; and the hollow branches or ears about one- 
fixth of the diameter of the bell. The height of the 
bell is in proportion to its diameter as 12 to 15, or in 
the proportion of the fundamental found to its third 
major: whence it follows, that the found of a bell is 
principally compofed of the found of its extremity or 
brim as a fundamental of the found of the crown, 
which is an o< 5 tave to it, and of that of the height 
which is a third. 

The particulars neceflary for making the mould of 


a bell are, 1. The earth: the moft cohefive is the poondety. 
beft; it mult be well ground and fifted, to prevent ’—’ 
any chinks. 2. Brick-ftOne ; which mud be ufed for 
the mine, mould, or cpre, and for the furnace. 3. 
Horfe-dung, hair, aipff hemp, mixed with the earth, 
to render the cement more binding. 3. The wax for 
inferiptions, coats of arms, &c. 5. The tallow e- 

qually mixed with the wax, in order to put a flight 
lay ofit upon the outer mould, before any letters are 
applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the mould. 

For making the mould, they have a fcaffold con¬ 
fiding of four boards, ranged upon treflels. Upon 
this they carry the earth, grofsly diluted, to mix it 
with horfe-dung, beating the whole with a large fpa- 
tula. 

The compafles of conftruaion is the chief inftru- 
ment for making the mould, which confift of two difr 
ferent legs joined by a third piece. And laft of all, 
the founders fhelves, on which are the engravings of 
the letters, cartridges, coats of arms, &c. 

They firft dig a hole of a fufficient depth to contain 
the mould of the bell, together with the cafe or can¬ 
non, under ground ; and about fix inches lower than 
the terreplain, where the work is performed. The 
hole muft be wide enough for a free paflage between 
the mould and walls of the bole, or between one mould 
and another, when feveral bells are to be call. At 
the centre of the hole is a flake eredted, that is fltongly 
fattened in the ground. This fupports an iron peg, 
on which the pivot of the fecond branch of the com- 
paffes turns. The flake is incompafied with a folid 
brick-work, perfectly round, about half a foot high, 
and of the propofed bell’s diameter. This they call a 
?n'tll-ftone. The parts of the mould are, the core, the' 
model of the bell, and the fhell. When the outer fur- 
face of the core is formed, they begin to raife the core, 
which is madeof bricks that are laid in courfes of equal 
height upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying of 
each brick, they bring near it the branch of the com¬ 
pafles, on which the curve of the core is fliaped, fo as 
that there may remain between it and the curve the 
diftance of aline, to be afterwards filled up with layers 
of cement. The work is continued to the top, only 
leaving an opening for the coals to bake the core. This 
work is covered with a layer of cement, made of earth 
and horfe-dung ; on which they move the compafles 
of conftrudiion, to make it of an even fmootbnefs evei-jr" 
where. 

The firft layer being finilhed, they put the fire to 
the core, by filling it half with coals, through an open¬ 
ing that is kept (hut, during the baking, with a cake 
of earth that has been feparately baked. The firft 
confumes the flake, and the fire is left in the core 
half or fometimes a whole day : the firft layer being 
thoroughly dry, they cover it with a fecOnd, third, 
and fourth ; each being fmoothed by the board of the 
compafles, and thoroughly dried before they proceed 
to another. 

The core being completed, they take the compafles 
to pieces, with intent to cutoff the thicknefs of the 
model, and the compafles are immediately put in theft 
place to begin a fecorid piece of the mould. It con- 
fiffs of a mixture of earth and hair, applied With the 
hand on the core, in revefal cakes that clofe together. 

This work is finiihed by feveral layers of a thinner 
cement of the fame matter, fmooothed by the compafles, 
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Toundery. and thoroughly dried before another is laid on. The 
—v £ rj Q. jjygj. 0 f nioc j e i i s a mixture of wax and greafe 

fpread over the whole. After which are applied the 
inferipdons, coats of arms, &c. befmeared with a pen¬ 
cil dipped in a veffel of wax in a chafing-dilh: this is 
done for every letter. Before the lhell is begun, the 
compares are taken to pieces, to cut off all the wood 
thatfillsthe place of the thicknefs to be given to the 
lhell. 

The find layer is the fame earth with the reft, lifted 
very fine; whilft it is tempering in water, it is mixed 
with cow’s hair to make it cohere. The whole being 
a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model, that fills 
exadtly all the linuofities of the figures, &c. and this 
is repeated till the whole is two lines thick over the 
model, When this layer is thoroughly dried, they 
cover it with a fecond of the fame matter, but fome- 
what thicker ; when this fecond layer becomes of 
fome confidence, they apply the compaffes again, and 
light a fire in the core, fo as to melt off the wax of the 
inferiptions, &c. 

After this, they go on with other layers of the lhell, 
by means of the compaffes. Here they add to the 
cow’s hair a quantity of hemp, fpread upon the layers, 
and afterwards fmoothed by the board of the compaf- 
fes. The thicknefs of the lhell comes to four or five 
inches lower than the mill-ftone before obferved, and 
furrounds it quite clofe, which jprevents the extravafa- 
tion of the metal. The wax Ihould be taken out be- 
fore the melting of the metal. 

The ear of the bell requires a feparate work, which 
is done during the drying of the feveral incruftations 
of the cement. It has feven rings : the feventh is cal¬ 
led the bridge, and unites the others, being a perpen¬ 
dicular fupport to ftrengthen the curves. It has an 
aperture at the top, to admit a large iron peg, bent at 
the bottom ; and this is introduced into two holes in 
'he beam, faftened with two ftrong iron keys. There 
are models made of the rings, with maffes of beaten 
earth, that are dried in the fire, in order to have the 
hollow of them- Thofe rings are gently preffed upon 
a layer of earth and cow’s hair, one half of its depth 5 
and then taken out, without breaking the mould. 
This operation is repeated 12 times for 12 half-moulds, 
that two and two united may make the hollows of the 
fix rings ; the fame they do for the hollow of the bridge, 
aud bake them all, to unite them together. 

Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, 
are placed the rings that conftitute the ear. They firft 
put into this open place the iron-ring to fupport the 
clapper of the bell ; then they make a round cake of 
clay, to fill up the diameter of the thicknefs of the 
core. This cake, after baking, is clapped upon the 
opening, and foldered with a thin mortar fpread over 
it, which binds the cover clofe to the core. 

The hollow of the model is filled with an earth, 
fiifficiently moift to fix on the place, which is ftrewed 
at feveral times upon the cover of the core ; and they 
beat it gently with a peftlc, to a proper height ; and a 
workman fmooths the earth at top,with a wooden 
trowel dipped in water. 

Upon this cover, to be taken off afterwards, they 
affemble the hollows of the rings. ’ When every thing 
is in its proper place, they ftrengthen the outfide of the 
hollows with mortar,, in order to bind them with the 


bridge, arrd keep them fteady at the bottom, by means Foundery. 

of a cake of the fame mortar, which fills up the whole '-*-’ 

aperture of the lhell. This they let dry, that it may 
be removed without breaking. To make room for the 
metal, they pull off the hollows of the rings, through 
which the metal is to pafs, before it enters into the va¬ 
cuity of the mould. '1 he lhell being unloaded of its 
ear, they range under the millftone five or fix pieces 
of wood, about two feet long, and thick enough to 
reach almoft the lower part of the lhell; between thefe 
and the mould, they dri.ve in wooden wedges with a 
mallet, to lhake the lhell of the model whereonit refts, 
fo as to he pulled up and got out of the pit. 

When this and the wax are removed, they break 
the model and the layer of earth, through which the 
metal mull run, from the hollow of the rings, between 
the lhell and the core. They fmokc the infide of the 
lhell, by burning ftraw under it, that helps to fmooth 
the furface of the bell. Then they put the lhell in 
the place, fo as to leave the fame interval between that 
and the core; and before the hollows of the rings or 
the cap are put on again, they add two vents, that are 
united to the rings, and to each other, by a mafs of 
baked cement. After which they put on this mafs of 
the cap, the rings, and the vent, over the lhell, and 
folder it with thin cement, which is dried gradually by 
covering it with burning coals. Then they fill up thd 
pit with earth, beating it ftrongly all the time round 
the mould. 

The furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 
the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney with a 
fpacious alh-hole. The furnace which contains the 
metal is vaulted, whofe bottom is made of earth, 
rammed down ; the reft is built with brick. It has 
four apertures; the firft, through which the flame re¬ 
verberates ; the fecond is clofed with a ftopple that is 
opened for the metal to run ; the others are to fepa¬ 
rate the drofs or Icoriae of the metal by wooden rakes: 
through thele laft apertures paffes the thick fmoke.- 
The ground of the furnace is built Hoping, for the me¬ 
tal to run down. 

Foundery oj Great Gum and Mortar-Pieces. The 
method of calling thefe pieces is little different from 
that of bells : they are run maffy, without any core, 
being determined by the hollow of the lhell: and they 
are afterwards bored with a fteel trepan, that is worked 
either by horfes or a water-mill. 

For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. of thefe pie¬ 
ces, fee Gunnery. 

Letter- Fovnery, or Cafiing of Printing Letters. 

In the bufinefs of cutting, calling, &c. letters for 
printing, the letter-cutter mull be provided with a vice, 
hand-vice, hammers, and files of all forts for watch¬ 
makers life ; as alfo gravers and fculpters of all forts, 
and an oil-llone, &c. fuitable and fizeable to the feve¬ 
ral letters to be cut: a flat gage made of box to hold 
a rod of Heel, or the body of amould, &c. exadtly per¬ 
pendicular to the flat of the ufing file : a fliding-gage 
whofe ufe is to meafurc and fet off diftances between 
the Ihoulder and the tooth, and to mark, it oft from the 
end, or from the edge of the work: a face gage, 
which is a fquare notch cut with a file into the edge 
of a thin plate of fteel, iron, or brafs, of the thicknefs- 
of a piece of common tin, whofe ufe is to proportion 
the face of each fort of letter, viz. long letters, af- 

ecnding_ 
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Founder?, ccnding letters, and fhort letters. So there niufl be 

v 1 --- three gages, and the gage for tile long letters is the 

length of the whole body fuppofed to be divided into 
42 equal parts. The gage for the attending letters 
Roman and Italic are *, or 30 parts of 42, and 3 3 parts 
for the Englilh face. The gage for the Ihort letters 
is ?, or 18 parts of 42 of the whole body for the Ro¬ 
man and Italic, and 22 parts for the Englilh face. 

The Italic and other Handing gages are to meafure 
the fcope of the Italic Hems, by applying the top and 
bottom of the gage to the top and bottom lines of the 
letters, and the other fide of the gage to the Hem ; for 
when the letter complies with thefe three fides of the 
gage, that letter has its true fliape. 

The next care of the letter-cutter is to prepare good 
Heel punches, well tempered, and quite free from all 
veins of iron ; on the face of which he draws or marks 
the exaft lhape of the letter with pen and ink if the 
letter be large, or with a fmooth blunted point of a 
needle if it be fmall; and then with fixeable and pro¬ 
per lhaped and pointed gravers and fculpters, digs or 
fculps out the Heel between the flrokes or marks he 
made on the face of the punch, and leaves the marks 
Handing on the face. Having well lhaped the infide 
Hrokes of his letter, he deepens the hollows with the 
fame tools ; for if a letter be not deep in proportion 
to its width, it will, when ufed at prefs, print black, 
and be good for nothing. This work is generally re¬ 
gulated by the depth of the counter-punch. Then he 
works the outlide with proper files till it be fit for the 


matrice. 

But before we proceed to the finking and juflifyiiig 
of the matrices, we mufl provide a mould to jufiify 
them by, of which you have a draught in Plate CXCV. 


fig. 1. 2. 

Every mould is compofed of an upper and an under 
part. The under part is delineated in fig. 1. The 


upper part is marked fig. 2. and is in all refpefts made 
like the under part, excepting the flool behind, and the 
bow or fpring alfo behind ; and excepting a fmall 
roundilh wire between the body and carriage, near the 
break, where the underparthath afmallroundinggroove 
made in the body. This wire, or rather half-wire, in 
the upper part makes the nick in the fliank of the let¬ 
ter, when part of it is received into the groove in the 
under part. Thefe two parts are fo exaftly fitted and 
gaged into one another (viz. the male-gage marked c 
jn fig. a. into the female marked g in fig. 1. that 
when the upper part of the mould is properly placed 
on, and in the under part of the mould, both together 
make the entire mould, and may be Aid backwards for 
ufe fo far, tfrl the edge of either of the bodies on the 
middle of either carriage comes juH to the edge of the 
female gages cut in each carriage: and they may be 
Hid forward fo far, till the bodies on either carriage 
touch each other : and the Hiding of thefe two parts 
of the mould backwards makes the fliank of the letter 


thicker, becaufe the bodies in each part flaqd wider 
afunder; and the Hiding them forwards makes the 
fliank of the letter thinner, becaufe the bodies on each 
part of the mould Hand clofer together. The parts of 
the mould are as follow: viz. a, The carriage, b, The 
body, c, The male gage, de, The mouth-piece, 
f i, The regifler. g, The female gage, h, The hag. 
x a a a, The bottom plate, bbb } The wood on which 


.the bottom plate lies, ccc, The month, dd, The Founder?, 
throat, edd, The pallat. j, The nick, gg, The ' v ” 
Hool. /;/;, The fpring or bow. 

Then the mould mufl be jtiflified: and firfl the 
founder juflifies the body, by cafling about 20 proofs 
or famples of letters ; which are fet up in a compofing 
Hick, with all their nicks towards the right hand ; 
and then by comparing thefe with the pattern letters, 
fet up in the fame manner, he finds the exaft meafure 
of the body to be call. He alfo tries if the two fides of 
the body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger 
at the head than at the foot, by taking half the num¬ 
ber of his proofs and turning them with their heads to 
the feet of the other half; and if then the heads and 
the feet be found exaftly even upon each other, and 
neither to drive out or get in, the two lides may be 
pronounced parallel. He farther tries whether the 
two fides of the thickiicfs of the letter be parallel, by 
firfl fetting his proofs in the compofing Hick with their 
nicks upwards, and then turning one half with their 
head to the feet of the other half; and if the heads and 
feet lie exadtly upon each other, and neither drive out 
nor get in, the two fides of the thicknefs are parallel. 

The mould thus juflified, the next bufinefs is to pre¬ 
pare the matrices. A matrice is a piece of brafs or 
copper of about an inch and ahalf long, and of a thick— 
nefs in proportion to the fizeof the letter it is to con¬ 
tain. In this metal is funk the face of the letter in¬ 
tended to be cafl, by Hriking the letter punch about 
the depth of an n. After this, the fides and face of the 
matrice mufl be juflified and cleared with files of all 
bunchings made by finking the punch. 

Every thing thus prepared, it is brought to the fur¬ 
nace; which is built of brick upright, with four fquarc 
fides, and a ftonc on the top, in which Hone is a wide 
round hole for the pan to Hand in. A foundery of any 
confequence has feveral of thefe furnaces in it. 

As to the metal of which the types are to be cafl, 
this, in extenfivc founderies, is always prepared in large 
quantities; but cafl into fmall bars, of about 20 
pounds weight, to lie delivered out to the workmen as 
occafion requires. In the letter foundery which has 
been long carried on with reputation under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr Alex. Wilfon and fons at Glafgow, we are 
informed, that a flock of metal is made up at two dif¬ 
ferent times of the year, fufficient to ferve the callers at 
the furnace for fix months each time. For this purpofe, 
a large furnace is built under a fhade, furnifhed with a 
wheel vent, in order the more equally to heat the fides 
of a ftrong pot of call-iron, which holds when full 
fifteen hundred weight of the metal. The fire being 
kindled below, the bars of lead are let foftly down in¬ 
to the pot, and their fufion promoted by throwing in 
fomc pitch and tallow, which foon inflame. All outer 
chimney, which is built fo as to project about a foot 
over the fariheft lip of the pot, catches hold of the 
flame by a flrong draught, and makes it aft very power¬ 
fully in melting lead ; whilft it ferves at the fame time 
to convey away all the fumes, &c. from the workmen, 
to whom this laborious part of the bufinefs is commit¬ 
ted. When the lead is thoroughly melted, a due pro¬ 
portion of the rcgulus of antimony and other ingredi¬ 
ents are put in, and forne more tallow is inflamed to 
make the whole incorporate fooner. The workmen 
now having mixed the contents of the pot very tho¬ 
roughly 
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Foundery. roughly by ftirring long with a large iron ladle, next 

--- proceed to draw the metal off into the fmall troughs 

of call-iron, which are ranged to the number of four- 
fcore upon a level platform faced with ftone, built to- 
wards the right hand. In the courfe of a day ij hun¬ 
dred weight of metal can be eafily prepared fn this 
manner 5 and the operation is continued for as many 
days as are neceffary to prepare a flock of metal of all 
the various degrees of hardnefs. After this, the whole 
is difpofed into preffes according to its quality, to be 
delivered out occafionally to the workmen. 

The founder muff now be provided with a ladle, 
which differs nothing from other iron ladles but in its 
fize; and he is provided always with ladles of feveral 
fizes, which he ufes according to the fize of the letters 
he is to call. Before the carter begins to cart, he muft 
kindle his fire in the furnace to melt rhe metal in the 
pan. Therefore he takes the pan out of the hole in 
the ftone, and there lays in coals and kindles them ; 
and, when they are well kindled, he fets the pan in 
again, and puts in metal into it to melt: if it be a fmall- 
bodied letter he carts, or a thin letter of great bodies, 
Iris metal muft be very hot ; nay fometimes red-hot, 
to make the letter come. Then having chofen a 
ladle that will hold about fo much as the letter and 
break is, he lays it at the ftoking-hole, where the flame 
burfts our, to hear. Then he ties a thin leather, cut 
with its narrow end againft the face to the leather 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread 
twice about the leather-groove, and fattening the thread 
with a knot. Then he puts both halves of the mould 
together, and puts the matrice into the matrice-cheek, 
and places the foot of the matrice on the ftool of the 
mould, and the broad end of the leather upon the 
wood of the upper half of the mould, but not tight 
up, left it might hinder the foot of the matrice from 
finkiug clofe down upon the ftool in a train of work. 
Then laying a little rofin on the upper wood of the 
mould, and having his cafling-ladle hot, he with the 
boiling fide of it melts the rofin ; and, when it is yet 
melted, preffes the broad end of the leather hard down 
on the wood, and fo fallens it to the wood ■, all this is 
the preparation. 

Now he comes to carting. Wherefore, placing the 
under half of the mould in his left hand, with the 
hook or hag forward, he clutches the ends of its wood 
between the lower part of the ball of his thumb and 
his three hind fingers; then he lays the upper half of 
the mould upon the under half, fo that the male gages 
may fall into the female gages, and at the fame time 
the foot of the matrice places itfelf upon the ftool; 
and, clafping his left-hand thumb ftrong over the up¬ 
per half of the mould, he nimbly catches hold of the 
bow or fpritig with his right-hand fingers at the top 
of it, and his thumb under it, and places the point 
of it againft the middle of the notch in the backfide 
of the matrice, prefling it as well forwards towards 
the mould, as downwards by the Ihoulderof the notch 
clofe upon the ftool, while at the fame time with bis 
hinder fingers, as aforefaid, he draws the under half 
of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, and thrufts 
by the ball of his thumb the upper part towards his 
fingers, that both the regifters of the mould may prefs 
againft both fides of the matrice, and his thumb and 
fingers prcls both halves of the mould clofe together. 


Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his fight Eoandery: 

hand, and with the boll of it gives a ftroke, two or - v - / 

three, outwards upon the furface of the melted metal, 
to feum or clear it from the film or dull that may fwim 
upon it; then takes up the ladle full of metal, and 
having his mould, as aforefaid, in his left hand, he a 
little twills the left fide of his body from the furnace, 
and brings the geat of his ladle (full of metal) to the 
mouth of the mould, and twills the upper part of his 
right hand towards him to turn the metal into it, while 
at the fame moment of time he jilts the mould in his 
left hand forwards, to receive the metal with a ftrong 
lhake (as it is called), not only into the body of the 
mould, but while the metal is yet hot running, fwift 
and ftrongly, into the very face of the matrice, to re¬ 
ceive its perfect form there, as well as in the Ihank. 

Then he takes the upper half of the mould off the 
under half, by placing his right-hand thumb on the 
end of the wood next his left-hand thumb, and his 
two middle-fingers at the other end of the wood ; and 
finding the letter and break lie in the under half of 
the mould (as molt commonly by reafon of its weight 
it does), he throws or toffes the letter, break and all, 
upon a Iheet of wafte paper laid for that purpofe on 
the bench, juft a little beyond his left hand, and is 
then ready to call another letter as before ; and allb, 
the whole number that is to he call with that matrice. 

A workman will ordinarily call about three thoufand 
of thefe letters in a day. 

When the callers at the furnace have got a fufficient 
number of types upon the tables, a fet of boys come 
and nimbly break away the jets from them : the jets 
are thrown into the pots, and the types are carried 
away in parcels to other boys, who pafs them fwiftly 
under their fingers, defended by leather, tiponfmooth 
flat Hones, in order to polifh their broad-fides. This 
is a very dexterous operation, and is a remarkable in- 
ftanee of what may be effected by the power of habit 
and long pra&ice; for thefe boys, in turning up the 
other fide of the type, do it fo quickly by a mere touch 
of the fingers of the left hand, as not to require the 
leaft perceptible intermiflion in the motion of the right 
hand upon the ftone. The types, thus finely frnooth- 
"ed and flattened on the broad-fides, are next carried 
to another fet of boys, who fit at a fquare table, two 
on each fide, and there are ranged up on long rulers 
or Hicks, fitted with a fmall projection, to hinder them 
from Hiding off backwards. When thefe fticks are fo 
filled, they are placed, two and two, upon a fet of 
wooden pins fixed into the wall, near the dreffer, fome¬ 
times to the amount of an hundred, in order to under¬ 
go the finilhing operations. This workman, who is 
always the moll expert and Ikilful in all the different 
branches carried on at the foundery, begins by taking 
one of thefe fticks, and, with a peculiar addrefs. Hides 
the whole column of types off upon the drefling Hick : 
this is made of well-feafoned mahogany, and farniflied 
with t'• o end-pieces of fteel, a little lower than the 
body of the types, one of which is moveable, fo as to 
approach the other by means of a long ferew-pin, in- 
ferted in the end of the Hick. The types are put In¬ 
to this Hick with their faces next to the back or pro¬ 
jection; and after they are adjufted to one another fo 
as to Hand even, they are then bound up, by lerewing 
home the moveable end-piece. It is here where the 

great 
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Foundery. great and requifite accuracy of the moulds come to 
, v—' b c perceived ; for in this cafe the whole column, fo 
bound up, lies flat and true upon the flick, the two 
extreme types being quite parallel, and the whole has 
the appearance of one folid continuous plate of metal. 
The leafl inaccuracy in the exaCl parallelifm of the in¬ 
dividual type when multiplied fo many times, would 
render it it impoflible to bind them up in this manner, 
by difpofing them to rife or fpring from the flick by 
the fmallefl preffure from the ferew. Now, when lying 
foconveniently with the narrow edges uppermofl, which 
cannot poflibly be fmoothed in the manner before men¬ 
tioned by the flones, the workman does this more ef¬ 
fectually by feraping the furface of the column with a 
thick-edged but fharp razor, which at every flroke 
brings on a very fine fmooth fkin, like to poliihed fil- 
ver j and thus he proceeds till in about half a minute he 
comes to the farther end of the flick. The other edges 
of the types are next turned upwards, and poliihed in 
the fame manner. It is whilft the types thus lie in the 
drcffiug-ftick that the operation of bearding or barb¬ 
ing is performed, which is effected by running a plane, 
faced with fleel, along the Ihoulder of the body next 
to the face, which takes more or lefs off the corner, 
as occafton may require. Whilft in the drefling-flick 
they are alfo grooved, which is a very material opera¬ 
tion. In order to underftand this, it muft be remem¬ 
bered, that when the types are. firft broken off from 
the jets, fome Superfluous metal always remains, which 
would make them bear very unequally againft the pa¬ 
per whilft under the printing-prefs, and effectually m ar 
the impreflion. That all thefe inequalities may, there¬ 
fore, be taken away, and that the bearings of every 
type may be regulated by the fhoulders imparted to 
them all alike from the mould, the workman or dref- 
fer proceeds in the following manner. The types be¬ 
ing ferewed-up in the flick, as before mentioned, with 
the jet-end outermoft, and projecting beyond the wood 
about one-eighth of an inch, the flick is put into an 
open prefs, fo as to prefent the jet-end uppermofl, and 
then every thing is made fall by driving a long wedge, 
which bears upon a flip of wood, which lies clofe to 
the types the whole length: then a plough or plane 
is applied, which is fo conftruCted as to embrace the 
projecting part of the types betwixt its long fides, 
which are made of poliihed iron. When the plane is 
thus applied, the fleel cutter bearing upon that part 
between the ihoulders of the types, where the inequa¬ 
lities lie, the drefler dexteronfly glides it along, and by 
this means ftrips off every irregular part that comes in 
the way, and fo makes an uniform groove the whole 
length, and leaves the two Ihoulders Handing ; by 
which means every type become precilely like to ano¬ 
ther, as to the height againft paper. : The types be¬ 
ing now finilhed, the flick is taken out of the prefs, 
and the whole column replaced upon the other flick : 
and after the whole are fo drefled, he proceeds to pick 
out the bad letters, previous to putting them up into 
pages and papers. In doing this he takes the flick 
into his left hand, and turning the faces near to the 
light, he examines them carefully, and whenever an . 
imperfeCt or damaged letter occurs, he nimbly plucks 
it out with a (harp bodkin, which he holds in the right 
hand for that purpofe. Thofe letters which, from their 
form, project over the body of the type, and which 
4 . 


cannot on this account be rubbed on the flones, are Fount, 
feraped on the broad-fides with a knife or file, and fome Fountain. 
of the metal next the face pared away with a pen¬ 
knife, in order to allow the type to come clofe to any 
other. This operation is called kerning. 

The excellence of printing types confifts not only 
in the due performance of all the operations above de- 
feribed, but alfo in the hardnefs of the metal, form, 
and fine proportion of the character, and in the exaCl 
bearing and ranging of the letters in relation to one 
another. 

FOUNT, or Font, among printers, &c. a fetor 
quantity of characters or letters of each kind, caft 
by a letter-founder, and forted,—We fay, a founder 
has caft a fount of pica, of englifh, of pearl, &c. 
meaning that he has caft a fet of characters of thefe 
kinds. 

A complete fount does not only include the run¬ 
ning letters, but alfo large and fmall capitals. Angle 
letters, double letters, points, commas, lines, and nu- 
meral characters. 

Founts are large or fmall, according to the demand 
of the printer who orders them by the hundred weight, 
or by fheets. When the printer orders a fount of 
500, he means that the fount fhould weigh 500 lb. 

When he demands a fount of 10 fheets, it is under- 
flood, that with that fount he fhall be able to compofe 
10 fheets, or 20 forms, without being obliged to dif- 
tribute. The founder takes his meafures accordingly ; 
he reckons 120 pounds for a fheet, including the 
quadrates, &c. or 60 pounds for a form, which is half 
a fheet: not that the fheet always weighs 120 pounds, 
or the form 60 pounds ; 011 the contrary, it varies ac¬ 
cording to the flze of the form ; beftdes, it is always 
fuppofed that there are letters left in the cafes. 

The letter-founders have a kind of lift, or tariff 
whereby they regulate theirfounts : the occafion there¬ 
of is, that fome letters being in much more ufe, and 
oftener repeated than others, their cells or cafes, 
fhould be better filled and ftored than thofe of the let¬ 
ters which do not return fo frequently. Thus the 0 
and i, for inftance, are always greater in quantity than 
the k or z. 

This difference will be beft perceived from a propor¬ 
tional comparifon of thofe letters with themfelves, or 
fome others. Suppofe a fount of j00,000 charaClers, 
which is a common fount; here the a fhould have 
jooo, the c 3000, the e 11,000, the i 6000, the m 
3000, the k only 300, and the x, y, and z, not many 
more. But this is only to be underftood of the let 
ters of the lower cafe ; thofe of the upper having 
other proportions, which it would be here too long 
to infill on. 

FOUNTAIN, a fpring or fonree of water riling 
out of the earth. Among the ancients, fountains 
were generally efteemed as facred : bur fome were held' 
to be fo in a more particular manner. The good ef¬ 
fects received from cold baths gave fprings and rivers 
this high reputation; for the faintary influence was 
fuppofed to proceed from fome preliding deity. Par¬ 
ticular reafons might occafion fome to be held in great¬ 
er veneration than others. It was cuftomary to throw 
little pieces of money into thofe fprings, lakes, or 
rivers, which were efteemed facred, to render the pre- 
fiding divinities propitious; as the touch of a naked bo¬ 
dy 
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Pqunfala, dy was fitppofed to pollute their hallowed waters. For 
* the phenomena, theory, and origin, of fountains or 

fprings. See Spring. 

Artificial Fountain, called alfo a jet d’eau, is a con* 
trivance by which water is violently fpouted upwards. 
See Hydraulics. 

Boiling Fountain. See Iceland. 

Fount AiN-Tree, a very extraordinary vegetable 
growing in one of the Canary illands, and likewife faid 
to exill in fome other places, which diftils water from 
its leaves in fitch plenty as to anfwer all the purpoies 
of the inhabitants who live near it. Of this tree we 
have the following account in Glaffe’s hiftory of the 
Canary illands—“ There are only three fountains of 
water in the whole ifland of Hierro, wherein the foun¬ 
tain-tree grows. One of thefe fountains is called A- 
cof, which, in the language of the ancient inhabitants, 
fignifies river ; a name, however, which does not feem 
to have been given it on account of its yielding much 
water, for in that refpeft it hardly deferves the name 
of a fountain. More to the northward is another called 
Hap io; and in the middle of the ifland is a fpring, 
yielding a ftream about the thicknefs of a man’s finger. 
This laft was difcovered in the year 1565, and is called 
the fountain of Anton. Hernandez. On account of 
the fcarcity of water, the Iheep, goats, and fwine, 
here do not drink in the fummcr, but are taught to dig 
up the roots of fern, and chew them to quench their 
thirft. The great cattle are watered at thofe fountains, 
and at a place where water diftils from the leaves of a 
tree. Many writers have made mention of this fa¬ 
mous tree, fome in fuch a manner as to make it ap¬ 
pear miraculous s others again deny the exiftence of 
any fuch tree ; among whom is Father Feyjoo, a mo¬ 
dern Spanifh author, in his Theatro Critico. But he, 
and thofe who agree with him in this matter, are as 
much miftaken as thofe who would make it appear to 
be miraculous. This is the only ifland of all the Ca* 
naries which I have not been in ; but I have failed with 
natives of Hierro, who, when queftioned about the ex¬ 
iftence of this tree, anfwered in the affirmative. 

(t The author of the Hifiory of the difeovery and con- 
queft has given us a particular account of it, which I 
ffiall here relate at large. 

‘ The diftridt in which this tree ftands is called 77 - 
gulahe ; near to which, and in the cliff or fteep rocky 
afeent that furrounds the whole ifland, is a narrow gut¬ 
ter or gulley, which commences at ihe fea, and continues 
to the fummit of the cliff, where it joins or coincides 
with a valley which is terminated by the fteep front of 
a rock. On the top of this rock grows a tree, call- 
ed in the language of the ancient inhabitants, Garfe, 
“ Sacred or Holy Tree,” which for many years has 
been preferved found, entire, andfrelh. Its leaves con- 
ftantly diSil fuch a quantity of water as is fufficient to 
furniih drink to every living creature in Hierro ; na¬ 
ture having provided this remedy for the drought of 
the ifland. It is fituated about a league and a half from 
the fea. Nobody knows of what fpecies it is, only 
that it is called 77 /. It is diftimft from other trees, 
and ftands by itfelf! the circumference of the trunk 
is about 12 fpans, the diatnetef four, and in height 
from the ground to the top of the higheft branch, 40 
fpans : the circumference of all the branches together 
is 120 feet. The branches are thick and extended; 
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the loweft commence about the height of an ell from Fountain, 
the ground. Its fruit refembles the acorn, and taftes w —v—-■* 
fomething like the kernel of a pine apple, but is fofter 
and more aromatic. The leaves of this tree refemble 
thofe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 
curved; they come forth in a perpetual fucceffion, fo 
that die tree always remains green. Near to it grows 
a thorn which faftens on many of its branches, and in¬ 
terweaves with them ; and at a fmall diftance from the 
garfe are fome beech-trees, brefos, and thorns. On the 
north fide of the trunk are two large tanks or cifterns, 
of rough ftone, or rather one eiftern divided, each half 
being 20 feet [fquare and 16 fpans in depth. One of 
thefe contains water for the drinking of the inhabi-' 
tarns; and the other that which they ufe for their- 
cattle, walhing, and fuch like purpofes. Every morn¬ 
ing, near this part of the ifland, a cloud or mift arifes 
from the fea, which-the fouth and eafterly winds force 
againft the fore-mentioned fteep cliff; fo that the cloud 
having no vent but by the gutter, gradually afeends it, 
and from thence advances flowly to the extremity of 
the valley, whence it is flopped and checked by the 
front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 
refts upon the thick leavesland wide-fpreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it diftils in drops during the- 
remainder of the day, until it is at length exbaufted, 
in the fame manner that we fee water drip from the 
Ieaves of trees after a heavy fhower of rain. This 
diftillation is not peculiar to the garfe or til; for 
the brefos, which grow near it likewife drop water j but 
their leaves being few and narrow, the quantity is 
fo trifling, that though the natives fave fome of it, yet 
they make little or no account of any but what diftils 
from the til, which, together with the water of fome 
fountains, and what is faved in the winter feafon, is 
fufficient to ferve them and their flocks. This tree 
yields moft water in thofe years when the Levant or 
eafterly winds have prevailed for a continuance ; for, 
by rhefe winds only the clouds or mills are drawn hi¬ 
ther from the fea. A perfon lives on the fpot near 
which this tree grows, who is appointed by the council 
to take care of it and its water; and is allowed a houfe 
to live in, with a certain falary. He every day diftri- 
bures to each family of the diftridt feven pots or veflels 
full of water, befides what he gives to the principal 
people of the ifland.’ 

“ Whether the tree which yields water at this pre- 
fent time be the fame as that mentioned in the above 
defeription, I cannot pretend to determine; but it is 
probable there has been a fucceffion of them ; for Pli¬ 
ny, deferibing the Fortunate Ifland, fays, * In the 
mountains of Ombrion are trees refembling the plant 
ferula, from which water may be procured by pref- 
fure. What comes from the black kind is bitter, but 
that which the white yields isfweet and potable.” 

Trees yielding Water are not peculiar to the ifland 
of Hierro ; for travellers inform us of one of the fame 
kind on the ifland of St Thomas, in the bight or gulph 
of Guiney. In Cockburn’s voyages we find the follow¬ 
ing account of a dropping tree, near the mountains of 
Fera Paz, in America. 

“ On the morning of the fourth day we came out 
on a large plain, where were great numbers of fine 
deer, and in the middle flood a tree of unufual fize, 
fpreading Its branches over a vaft conipafs of ground. 

Cu- 
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Fountain, curiofity led us up to it. We had perceived, at Tome 
H diftaace off, the ground about it to be wet; at which 
Fourmont. we began to be fomewhat furprifed, as well knowing 
s v ' there had no rain fallen for near fix months pail, ac¬ 
cording to the certain courfe of the feafon in that lati¬ 
tude : that it was impoflible to be occafioned by the 
fall of dew on the tree, we were convinced, by the 
fun’s having power to exhale away all moifiure of that 
nature a few minutes after its rifing. At laft, to our 
great amazement as well as joy, we faw water drop¬ 
ping, or as it were diftilling, fail from the end of every 
leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been amifs as I had 
faid miraculous) tree ; at leaft it was fo with refpedt to 
us, who had been labouring four days through ex¬ 
treme heat, without receiving the leaft moifture, and 
were now almoit expiring for the want of it. 

“ We could not help looking on this as liquor fent 
from heaven to comfort us under great extremity. We 
catched what we could of it in our hands, and drank 
very plentifully of it ; and liked it fo well, that we 
could hardly prevail with ourfelves to give over. A 
matter of this nature could not but incite us to make 
the ftridleft obfervations concerning it; and according¬ 
ly we ftaid under the tree near three hours, and found 
we could not fathom its body in five times. We op- 
ferved the foil where it grew to be very ftrong; and 
upon the niceft enquiry we could afterwards make, 
both of the natives of the country and the Spanilh in¬ 
habitants, we could not learn there was any fuch tree 
known throughout New Spain, nor perhaps all Ame¬ 
rica over : but I do not relate this as a prodigy in na¬ 
ture, becaufe I am not philofopher enough to aferibe 
any natural caufe for it; the learned may perhaps give 
fubftantial reafons in nature for what appeared to us a 
great and marvellous fecret.” 

FOUQjUIERES (James), an eminent painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1580, and received his chief in- 
ftrudtions from Velvet Brughel. He applied himfelf 
to the ftudy of the landfcapes, and went to Italy to im¬ 
prove himfelf in colouring ; and fucceeded fo happily, 
that his works are faid to be nearly equal to thofe of 

Titian_He was engaged and much careffed at the 

court of the eledtor Palatine, and afterwards fpent fe- 
veral years of his life in France ; where his works met 
with univerfal approbation, and he was proportionably 
Well paid for his paintings. Yet by fome mifeonduft 
he funk into poverty, and died in the boufe of an in- 
confiderable painter in 1659. had relided for fe- 
veral years at Rome and Venice, where he acquired 
that excellent ftyle of colouring and defign for which 
he is fo defervedly diftinguiChed. 

FOURCHEE, orFouRCHY, in heraldry, an ap¬ 
pellation given to a crofs forked at the ends. See 
Heraldry. 

FOURMONT (Stephen), profefforof the Arabic 
and Chinefe languages, and one of the moft learned 
men of his time, was born at Herbelia, a village four 
leagues from Paris, in 1683, He ftudied in Mazarine 
college, and afterwards in the Seminary of Thirty- 
three. He was at length profeffor of Arabic in the 
Royal College, and was made a member of the Aca¬ 
demy of -Infcriptions. In 1738 he was chofen a 
member of the Royal Society in London, and of that 
of Berlin in 174T. He was often confulted by the 
duke of Orleans, firft prince of the hlood; who had a 
Vol. VII. 


particular efteem for him, and made him one of his fe- frournei*. 

cretaries. He wrote a great number of books ; the --v- 1 — 

moft confiderable of thofe which have been printed are, 

1. The Roots of the Latin Tongue, in verfe. 2. Cri¬ 
tical Reflections on the Hiftories of ancient Nations. 

2 vols 4to. 3. Meditationes Sinic #, folio. 4. A Chinefe 
Grammar, in Latin, folio. 5. Several Differtions 
printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcrip¬ 
tions, &c. He died at Paris in 1745:. 

He ought not to be confounded with Michael Four- 
rnont, his youngeft brother ; who took orders, was 
profeffor of the Syriac language in the Royal College, 
and a member of the Academy of Infcriptions. He 
died in 1746. 

FOURNESS, in Loynfdale, Lancalhire is a track, 
between the Kent, Levcn, and Dudden-Sands, which 
runs north parallel with the welt fides of Cumberland 
and Wcftmoreland; and on the fouth runs out into 
the fea as a promontory. Here, as Mr Camden ex- 
preffes it, “ the fea, as if enraged at it, lafhes it more 
fnrioufly, and in high tides has even devoured the Chore, 
and made three large bays; viz. Kentfand, into which 
the river Ken empties itfclf; Levenfand and Duddeu- 
fand between which the land projects in fuch a man¬ 
ner that it has its name thence; Forenefsand Foreland, 
fignifying the fame with us as promontorium anterius in 
Latin.” Bilhop Gibfon, however, derives the name 
of Fournefs, or Furnefs, from the numerous furnaces, 
that were there are anciently, the rents and fervices of 
which (called bloomfmithy rents) are ftill paid. This 
whole tradt, except on the coaft, rifes in high hills and 
vaft piles of rocks called Fornefs-Fells : among which 
the Britons found a fecure retreat, trufting to thefe 
natural fortreffes, though nothing was inacceffible to 
the vidtorious Saxons : for we find the Britons fet¬ 
tled here 228 years after the arrival of the Saxons: 
becaufe at that time Egfrid king of Northumberland 
gave St Cuthbert the land called Carthmell, and all the 
Britans in it, as is related in his life. In tliefe moun¬ 
tainous parts are found quarries of a fine durable blue 
(late to cover buildings with, which are made ufe of 
in many other parts of the kingdom. Here are feveral 
cotton mills lately eredled ; and if fuel for fire were 
more plentiful, the trade of this country would much 
increafe; but there being no coals nearer than Wigan 
or Whitehaven, and the coaft-duties high, firing is ra¬ 
ther fcaree, the country people ufing only turf or pear, 
and that begins to be more fcarce than formerly. In 
the modes of Fournefs much fir is found, but more 
oak : the trunks in general lie with their heads to the 
eaft, the high winds having been from the weft. High 
Fournefs has ever had great quantities of Cheep, which 
browfe upon the hollies left in great numbers for them; 
and produces charcoal for meliing iron-ore, and oak- 
bark for tanners ufe, in great abundance. The forefts 
abounded with deer and wild boars, and the legh or 
fcofe, or large flags, wliofe horns are frequently found 
under ground here. The low or plain part of Fournefs 
which is fo called to diftinguiChed it from the woody or 
mountainous part produces all forts of grain, but prin¬ 
cipally oats, whereof the bread eaten is in this country 
is generally made ; and there are found here veins of a 
very rich iron-ore, which is not only melted and 
wrought here, but great quantities are exported to 
other parts to mix with poorer ores. The three fands 
3 C above 
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Pourneft abovementioned are very dangerous to travellers by 
II the tides and the many quickfands. There is a guide 
fowey. on horfeback appointed to Kent or Lancafter land at 
' v ' 10 1 . per ann. to Leven at 6 1 . per atm. out of the pub¬ 
lic revenue ; but to Dudden, which are molt danger¬ 
ous, none; and it is no uncommon thing for perfons 
to pafs over it in parties of 100 at a time like caravans, 
under the direction of the carriers, who go to or fro 
every day. The fands are lefs dangerous than former¬ 
ly, being more ufed and better known, and travellers 
never going without the carriers or guides. “ Fnrnis 
abbey up in the mountains,” was begun at Tulket in 
Amoundcrnefs 1124, by Stephen earl of Boulogne, 
afterwards king of England, for the monks of Savigni 
in France, and three years after removed to this val¬ 
ley, then .called Bekangefgill, or the vale of night- 
Ihade.” It was of the Ciflertian order, endowed with 
above 800 1 . per ann. Out of the monks of this abbey, 
Mr Camden informs us, the bilhops of the Ifle of Man, 
which lies over again!! it, ufed to be chofen by ancient 
cuflom j it being as it were the mother of many mo- 
naileries in Man and Ireland. Some ruins, and part • 
of the folk which furrounded the monallery, are Bill 
to be feen at Tulket. The remains at Fournefs breathe 
that plain fimplicity of the Ciflertian abbeys; the 
chapter-houfe was the only piece of elegant gothic 
about it, and its roof has lately fallen in. Part of 
the painted glafs from the call window, reprefent- 
ing the crucifixion, &c. is preferved at Winder-mere 
church in Bowlnefs, Weflmoreland. The church 
(except the north fide of the nave), the chapter-houfe, 
refedtory, &c. remain, only unroofed. 

FOURTH redundant, in mufic. See Interval. 

FOWEY, or Fo y, a town of Cornwall in England, 
240 miles from London, with a Commodious haven on 
the Channel. It is a populous place, extending above 
one mile on the eaft fide of a river of its own name ; 
and has a great fhare in the hiking trade, efpecially 
pilchards. It rofe fo much formerly by naval wars and 
piracies, that in the reign of Edward III. its (hips re- 
fufing to flrike when required as they failed by Rye and 
Winchelfea,were attacked by thelhips of thofe ports, but 
defeated them ; whereupon they bore their aims mixed 
with thearms of thofe two cinque ports, which gave rife 
to the name of the “ Gallants of Fowey.” And we learn 
from Camden, that this town quartered a part of the 
arms of every one of the cinque-ports with their own ; 
intimating, that they had at times triumphed over them 
all: and indeed once they were fo powerful, that they 
took feveral of the French men of war. In the reign 
of Edward III. they refeued certain fhips of Rye from 
dillrefs, for which this town was made a member of 
the cinque-ports. Edward IV. favoured Fowey fo 
much, that when the French threatened to come up 
ihe rivet to burn it, he caufed two towers, the ruins of 
which are yet vifible, to be built at the public charge 
for its fecurity: but he was afterwards fo difgulted 
with the inhabitants for attacking the French after a 
truce proclaimed with Louis XI. that he took away 
all their fliips and naval Bores, together with a 
chain drawn acrofs the river between the two forts 
abovementioned, which was carried to Dartmouth. 
It is Laid they were fo infolent, that they cut off the 
cars of the king’s purfuivants : for which fome lives 
were forfeited as well as eBates. The corporation con- 


fifls ofamayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, a town-clerk, and Fowl 
2 affiflants. The market is Saturday, the fairs May-day II 
and Sept. 10. Here are a fine old church, a free-fehool . 
and an hofpital. The toll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour, were veBed in the corporation 
on the payment of a fee-farm rent of about 40s. It 
does not appear to have fent members to parliament 
before the 13th of Queen Elizabeth. Here is a coinage 
for the tin ; of which a great quantity is dug in the 
country to the north and weB of it. The river Foy, 
orFoath, is very broad and deep here, and was for¬ 
merly navigable as high as LeBwithiel. W. Long. $°, 

N. Lat. 50. 27 - 

FOWL, among zoologifis, denotes the larger forts 
of birds, whether domeBic or wild : fuch as geefe, 
pheafants, patridges, turkey, ducks, &c. 

Tame fowl make a neceBary part of the flock of a 
country farm. See the article Poultry. 

Fowls are again diflinguiflied into two kinds, viz. 
land and water fowl, thefe lafl being fo called from 
their living much in and about water: alfo into thofe 
which are accounted game, and thofe which are not. 

See the article Game. 

FOWLING, the art of catching birds by means 
of bird-lime, decoys, and other devices, or the killing 
of them by the gun. See BiRD-Catching, BiRL-Littie, 
Decoy, Shooting, and the names of the different 
birds in the order of the alphabet. 

Fowling, is alfo ufed for the perfuing and taking 
birds with hawks, more properly called falconry or 
hawking. See thefe articles. 

FowLiNG-Piece, a light gun for fhooting birds. 

That piece is always reckoned befl which lias the long- 
efl barrel, from si 10 6 feet, with a moderate bore; 
though every fowler fhould have them of different fizes, 
fuitable to the game he defigns to kill. The barrel 
fhould be well polifhed and fmooth within, and the 
bore of an equal bignefs from one end to the other; 
which may be proved by putting in a piece of pafle- 
board, cut of the exaft roundnefs of the top: for if 
this goes down without flops or flipping you may con¬ 
clude the bore good. The bridge-pan mufl be fome- 
what above the touch-hole, and ought to have a notch 
to let down a little powder: this will prevent the piece 
from recoiling, which it would otherwife be apt to do. 

As to the leeks, choofe fuch as are well filed with true 
work, whofe fprings muftbe neither too Brong nor too 
weak. The hammer ought to be well hardened and 
pliable to go down to the pan with a quick motion. 

FOX, in zoology. SeeCANis. 

The fox is a great nuifance to the hufbandman, by 
taking away and deflroying his lambs, geefe, poultry, 

&c. The common way to catch him is by gins ; 
which being baited, and a train made by drawing raw 
Bcfh acrofs in his ufual paths or haunts to the gin, it 
proves an inducement to bring him to the place of de- 
flru&ion. 

The fox is alfo abeafl of chace, and is taken with 
grehounds, tarriers, &c. See the article Hunting, 

Fox (John), the martyrologifl, was born ft Boflon 
in Lincolnlhire in the year 1517. At the age of 16 he 
was entered a Bndent of Brazen-nofe college in Oxford; 
and in 1543 heproceeded maflerof arts, and waschofen, 
fellow of Magdalen college. He difeovered an early 
genius for poetry, and wrote feveral Latin comedies. 
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Fex. the lubjefts taken from fcripture, which his foil allures 
—v—' us were written in an elegant flyle. Forfaking the 
mufes, he now applied himfelf with uncommon alh- 
duity to the ftudy of divinity, particularly church-hi- 
flory; and, difcovering a premature propenfity to the 
doflrine of reformation, he was expelled the college as 
an heretic. His dillrefs on this occafion was very great ; 
but it was not long before he found an afyluin in the 
houfe of Sir Thomas Lucy of Warwicklhire, who em¬ 
ployed him as a tutor to his children. Here he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a citizen of Coventry. Sir Tho¬ 
mas’s children being now grown up, after refiding a 
fhort time with his wife’s father, became to London ; 
where finding no immediate means of fubfiflence, he 
was reduced to the utmoft degree of want; but was at 
length (as his fon relates) miraculoufly relieved in the 
following manner: As he was one day fitting in St 
Paul’s church, emaciated with hunger, a flrangerac- 
cofted him familiarly, and, bidding him be of good 
cheer, put a fum of money into his hand; telling him 
at the fame time, that in a few days new hopes were 
at hand. He was foon after taken into the family of 
the duchefs of Richmond, as tutor to the earl of Sur¬ 
rey’s children, who, when their father was fent to the 
tower, were committed to her care. In this family he 
lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. The entire reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI. and part of that of queen Mary ; but at 
length, perfecuted by his implacable enemy bifhop 
Gardiner, he was obliged te feek refuge abroad. Ba- 
fil in Switzerland was the place of his retreat, where 
he fubflfted by correding the prefs. On the death of 
queen Mary he returned to England ; where he was 
gracioufly received by his former pupil the duke of 
Norfolk, who retained him in his family as long as he 
lived, and bequeathed him a penfion at his death. Mr 
fccretary Cecil alfo obtained for him the redory of 
Sbipton near Salilbury; and we are allured that he 
might have had confiderable church preferment, had 
it not been for his unwillingnefs to fubferibe to the 
canons. He died in the year 1587, in the 70th year 
of his age ; and was buried in the chancel of St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. He was a man of great induftry, and con¬ 
fiderable learning; a zealous, but not a violent reformer; 
a nonconformift, but not an enemy to the church of 
England. He left two fons ; one of which was bred 
a divine, the other a phyfician. He wrote many pieces : 
but his principal work is, the Ads and monuments of 
the Church, &c. commonly called Fox’s Book of Mar- 
Urs. His fads are not always to be depended on, and 
he often lofes his temper; which, confidering the fub- 
jed, is not much to be wondered at. 

FOX (George), the founder of the fed of Englilh 
Quakers, was a fhoemaker in Nottingham. The ac¬ 
counts of thofe times tell us, that as he wrought at 
his trade, he ufed to meditate much on the feriptures: 
which, with his folitary courfe of life, improving his 
natural melancholy, he began at length to fancy him¬ 
felf infpired ; and in confequence thereof fet up for a 
preacher. 

He propofed but few articlesof faith ; infilling chief¬ 
ly on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, 
and a deep attention to the inward motions and fecret 
operations of the fpirit: he required a plain fimple 
worlhip, and a religion without ceremonies, making it 


a principal point to wait in profound filcnce the direc- Fox. 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Fox met with much rough ' 
treatment for his zeal, was often impriloned, andle- 
veral times in danger of being knocked on the head. 

But all difeouragements notwithflanding, his fed pre¬ 
vailed much, and many confiderable men were drawn 
over to them; among whom were Barclay and Penn. 

He died in 1681. His followers were called Quakers, 
in derifion of fome untifual fhakings and convulfions 
with which they were feized at their firlt meetings. 

See the article Quakers. 

Fox-Glove, in botany. See Digitalis. 

Fox-IJlands, the name of a gronpc of iHands, 16 in 
number, fituated between the eaflern coafl of Kaint- 
febatka and the weftern coall of the continent of 
America. Each ifland has a particular name ; but the 
general name Fox-ijlands is given to the whole group, 
on account of the great number of black, grey, and red 
foxes with which they abound. The drefs of the inha¬ 
bitants confills of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches 
down to the knee. Some of them wear common caps 
of a party-coloured bird-fkin, upon which they leave 
part of the wings and tail. < On the fore-part of their 
hunting and fifhing caps, they place a fmall board like 
a fereen, adorned with the jaw-bones of fea-bears, and 
ornamented with glafs-beads, which they receive in 
barter from the Rulfians. At their feflivals and dan¬ 
cing parties they ufe a much more Ihowy fort of caps. 

They feed upon theflelhof all forts of fea-animalsy 
and generally cat it raw. But if at any time they 
choofe to drefs their victuals, they make ufe of a hol¬ 
low flone ; having placed the fifliorftdh therein, they 
cover it with another, and clofe the interflices with 
lime or clay. They then lay it horizontally upon two 
Hones, and light a fire under it. The provifion in¬ 
tended for keeping is dried without fait in the open 
air. Their weapons.conlift of bows, arrows, and darts; 
and for defence they ufe wooden fhields.—The moft 
perfect equality reigns among thefe iflanders. They 
have neither chiefs nor fuperiors, neither laws nor pu- 
nilhments. They live together in families, and fo- 
cieties of feveral families united, which form what 
they call a race, who, in cafe of an attack or defence, 
mutually help and fupport each other. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the fame ifland always pretend to be of the 
fame race; and every perfon looks upon his ifland as a 
pofiefiion, the property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the fame fociety. Feafts are very com¬ 
mon among them, and more particularly when the in¬ 
habitants of one ifland are vilited by thofe of the 
others. The men of the village meet their guefls 
beating drums, and preceded by the women, who fing 
and dance. At the conclufion of the dance, the hofls 
ferve up their bed provifions, and invite their guefls 
to partake of the feaft. They feed their children 
when very young with the coarfeft flelh, and for the 
mofl part raw. If an infant cries, the mother imme¬ 
diately carries it to the fea-fide, and whether it be 
fummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it 
is quiet. This cuflom is fo far from doing the children 
any harm, that it hardens them againft the cold, 
and they accordingly go barefooted through the win¬ 
ter without the leaft inconvenience. They feldom hear 
their dwellings; but when they are defirous of warm¬ 
ing themfelves, they light a bundle of hay, and Hand 
3 C 2 oyer 
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Fraeaftor, over it; or elfe they fet fire to train-oil, which they 
Fraches. pour into a hollow ftone. They have a good Ihare of 
s " * ' plain natural fenfe, but are rather flow of underftand- 

ing. They feem cold and indifferent in mod of their 
actions; but let an injury, or even a fufpiciononly, 
roufe them from this phlegmatic ftate, and they be¬ 
come inflexible and furious, taking the molt violent 
revenge without any regard to the confequences. The 
ieaft affliction prompts them to fuicide; the apprehen- 
fion of even an uncertain evil often leads them to de- 
fpair ; and they put an end to their days with great 
apparent infenflbility. 

FRACA^TOft (Jerome), a moll eminent Italian 
poet and phyfician, was bom at Verona in the year 
1482. Two Angularities are related of him in his in¬ 
fancy : one is, that his lips adhered fo clofely to each 
other when he came into the world, that a chirurgeon 
was obliged to divide them with his imeifion-knife; the 
other, that his mother was killed with lightning, while 
he, though in her arms at the very moment, efcaped 
unhurt. Fraeaftor was of parts fo exquifite, and made 
fo wonderful a progrefs in every thing he undertook, 
that he became eminently Ikilled not only in the belles 
lettres, but in all arts and fciences. He was a poet, a 
philofopher, a phyfician, an aftronomer, a mathema¬ 
tician, and what not ? He was a man of vail confe- 
quence in his time; as appears from pope Paul III.’s 
making ufe of his authority to remove the council of 
Trent to Bolougue, under the pretext of a contagious 
dillemper, which, as Fraeaftor depofed, made it no 
longer fafe to continue at Trent. He was intimately 
acquainted with cardinal Bembus, Julius Scaliger, and 
all the great men of his time. He died of an apoplexy 
at Call near Verona, in 1553 : and in 1559, the town 
•of Verona eredted a ftatue in honour of him. 

He was the author of many performances, both as 
a poet and as a phyfician; yet never man was more 
<fiftnterefted in both thefe capacities than he: evi¬ 
dently fo as a phyfician, for he pradtifed without fees ; 
and as a poet, whofe ufual reward is glory, nothing 
could be more indifferent. It is owing to this indiffe¬ 
rence, that we have fo little of his poetry, in compari- 
fon of what he wrote; and that, among other compo- 
fitions, his Odes and Epigrams, which were read in 
manufeript with infinite admiration, yet, never pafling 
the prefs, were loft. What we have now of his, are 
the three booksof “ Siphilis, or of the French difeafe 
a book of Mifcellaneous Poems ; and two books of his 
poem, intitled, Jofeph, which he began at the latter 
end of his life, but did not live to finilh. And thefe 
v/orks, it is faid, would have perilhed with the reft, if 
his friends had not taken care to preferve and commu¬ 
nicate copies of them : For Fraeaftor, writing merely 
for amufement, never troubled himfelf in the leaft 
about what became of his works after they once got 
out of his hands. Fraeaftor compofed alfo a poem, 
called Alcon, five de cura canum venaticorusu. His po¬ 
ems as well as his other works are written all in Latin. 
His medical pieces are, De Sympathies ir Antipathia ,— 
De c'ontagione ir contagionis morbis,—De caufs criticorum 
dieruin,—De vini temperatura , &c. His works have 
been printed feparately and colledtively. The beft edi¬ 
tion of them is that of Padaa 1733, in 2 vols 4to. 

FRACHES, in the glafs trade, are the flat iron 
pans into which the glafs veflels already formed are 


put when in the tower over the working-furnace, and Fra<ftio« 
by means of which they are drawn out through the [| 
leers, that they may be taken gradually from the fire, Fragaria;^ 
and cool by degrees. 

FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, a part or 
divifion of an unit or integer ; or a number which 
Hands to an unit in the relation of a part to its whole. 

The word literally imports a broken number. 

Fractions are ufually divided into decimal, fexagefi- 
mal, and vulgar. See Algebra and Arithmetic. 

FRACTURE, in furgery, a rupture ef a bone or 
a folution of continuity in a bone when it is crufhed 
or broken by fome external caufe. See Surgery. 

FRiENUM, or Frenum, Bridle, in anatomy, a 
name given to divers ligaments, from their office in 
retaining and curbing the motions of the parts they 
are fitted to. 

Frmnvm Linguce, or Bridie of the Tongue ; a mem¬ 
branous ligament, which ties the tongue to the os 
hyoides, larynx, fauces, and lower parts of the mouth. 

In fome fubjedls thej franum runs the whole length of 
the tongue to the very tip; in which cafes, if it were 
not cut, it would take away all poflibility of fpeech. 

See ToNGU£-Tied. 

Frjenum Penis, a flender ligament, whereby the 
prepuce is tied to the lower part of the glans of the 
penis. Nature varies in the make of this part; it be¬ 
ing fo fliort in fome, that unlefs divided it would not 
admit of perfedt erection. There is alfo a kind of 
XvAzfrannm, faftened to the lower part of the cli¬ 
toris. 

FRAG A, a ftrong town with a handfome caftle in 
the kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It is ftrong by 
fituation among the mountains ; having the river Cinea 
before it, whofe high banks are difficult of accefs; 
and at its back a hill, which cannot eafily be ap¬ 
proached with large cannon. Alphonfo VII. king of 
Arragon, and the firft of that name of Caftile, was 
killed by the Moors in 1134, when he befteged this 
town. £. Long. o. 23. N. Lat. 41. 28. 

FRAGARIA, the Strawberry : A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
33th order, Senticofa. The calyx is decemfid ; the pe¬ 
tals five ; the receptacle of the feeds ovate, in the form 
of a berry, and deciduous. There is but one fpecies, 
viz. the vefca, or cultivated ftrawberry. The princi¬ 
pal varieties are, 1. The fylveftris, orwood-ftrawberry, 
with oval fawed leaves, and fmall ronnd fruit. 2. The 
Virginian fcarlet, or Virginia ftrawberry, with oblong 
oval fawed leaves, and a roundiflifcarlet-coloured fruit. 

3. The Mofchata, or hautboy, or mufky ftrawberry, 
having oval, lanceolate, rough leaves, and large pale-red 
fruit. 4. The Chiloenfis, or Chili ftrawberrjr, with 
large, oval, thick, hairy leaves, large flowers, and very 
large firm fruit. 3. The Alpina, Alpine, or monthly 
ftrawberry, having fmall oval leaves, fmall flowers, and 
moderate-iized, oblong, pointed fruit. 

All thefe varieties are liaardy, low, perennials, du¬ 
rable in root, but the leaves and fruit-ftalks are re¬ 
newed annually in fpring. They flower in May and 
June, and their fruit comes to perfection in June, July, 
and Auguft; the Alpine kind continuing till the be¬ 
ginning of winter. They all profper in any common 
garden foil, producing abundant crops annually with¬ 
out 
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Fraeuier. out much trouble. They increafe exceedingly every 
f| fummer, both by off-fets of fuckers from the tides of 
Frame, the plants, and by the runners or firings, all of which 

'~“ v -- rooting and forming plants at every joint, each of 

which feparately planted bears a few fruit the follow¬ 
ing year, and bear in great perfection the fecond fum¬ 
mer. Thofe of the Alpine kind will even bear fruit 
the fame year that they are formed. All the forts are 
commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardens, in beds or 
borders of common earth, in rows lengthwife ij or 18 
inches diftance; the plants the fame diflance from one 
anorher in each row. Patches of the different forts 
difpofed here and there in the fronts of the different 
compartments of the pleafure-ground, will appear or¬ 
namental both in their flowers and fruit, and make 
an agreeable variety. 

Strawberries eaten either alone, or with fugar and 
milk, are univerfally efleemed a mofl delicious fruit. 
They are grateful, cooling, fubacid, and juicy. Tho’ 
taken in large quantities, they feldom difagree. They 
promote perfpiration, impart a violet fmell to the urine, 
and diffolvc the tariareous incruflations on the teeth. 
People afflicted with the gout or ftone have found re¬ 
lief by uftng them very largely ; and Hoffman fays, 
he has known confumptive people cured by them. 
The bark of the root is aftringent.—Sheep and goats 
eat the plant; cows arc not fond of it; horfes and 
fwine refufe it. 

FRAGUIER (Glaude Francis), a polite and learrt- 
ed French writer, born at Paris, of a noble family, in 
1666. He was eduated under the Jefuits, and was 
even admitted into the order, though he afterwards 
quitted it ; and being thus at liberty to follow his in¬ 
clinations, he foon after affifled the Abbe Bignon in 
conducting the Journal de Sgavans, having all the qua¬ 
lifications for fuch a work. His works confift of Latin 
poems, and a great number of very excellent diflerta- 
tions. He died in 1728. 

FRAIL, a bafket made of ru.ffles or the like, in 
which are packed up figs, railins, &c. It fignifies al- 
fo a certain quantity of raifins, about 75 pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, con¬ 
fining of pointed flakes, fix or feven feet long, driven 
parallel to the horizon in the retrenchments of a 
camp, a half moon, or the like, to prevent any ap¬ 
proach or fealade. 

Fraifes differ from palifades chiefly in this, that the 
latter Hand perpendicular to the horizon, and the for¬ 
mer jet out parallel to the horizon, or nearly fo, being 
ufually made a little Hoping, or with the points hang¬ 
ing down. Fraifes are chiefly ufed in retrenchments 
and other works thrown up of earth; fometimes they 
are found under the parapet of a rampart, ferving in- 
Head of the cordon of ftone ufed in ftone-works. 

¥0 Fra/se a Battalion , is to line the mufqueteers 
round with pikes, that iu cafe they Ihould be charged 
with a body of horfe, the pikes being prefented, may 
cover the mufqueteers from the fhock, and ferve as a 
barricade. 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of cafe, wherein a 
thing is fet or incloftd, or even fupported; as a win¬ 
dow-frame, a picture-frame, See. 

Frame is alfo a machine ufed in divers arts; as, 

Frame, among printers, is the Hand which fupports 
the cafes. See Case. 


Frame, among founders, a kind of ledge inclofrng Frame 
aboard ; which, being filled with wetted fand, ferves as a II 
monld to caft their works in. See Foundery. France. ^ 

Frame is more particularly ufed for a fort of loom, 
whereon artificers Hretch their linens, filks, fluffs, &c. 
to be embroidered, quiited, or the like. 

Frame, among painters, a kind of fquare, confin¬ 
ing of four long flips of wood joined together, whofe 
intermediate fpace is divided by threads into feveral 
little fqnares like a net; and hence fometimes called 
reticula. It ferves to reduce figures from great to 
fmall ; or on the contrary, to augment their fize from 
final! to great. 

FRAMLINGHAM, a town of Suffex, 88 miles 
from London. It is a large old place, with a caflle, 
fuppofed to have been built by foine of the firfl kings 
of the Eafl-Angles; the walls yet Handing, are 44 
feet high, 8 thick, with thirteen towers 14 feet abov& 
them, 2 of which are watch-towersi To this callle 
the princefs, afterwards queen Mary I. retired, when 
the Lady Jane Grey was her competitor for the crown. 

The town is pleafantly fmiared, though but indiffe¬ 
rently built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful foil and a 
healthy air, near the fource of the river Ore, by fome 
called Wincknel, which runs through it to Orford. 

It has a fpacious place for the market on Saturday ; and 
a large flately church built all of black flint, with a flee- 
ple 100 feet high ; two good alms-houfes ; and a free- 
fchool., 

FRANC. See Frank. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, fituared 
between j° W. and 7 0 E. Long, and between 438 and 
ji°N. Lat. being bounded by the Englifli channel 
and the Auflrian Netherlands on the north 5 by Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on 
the eafl ; by the Mediterranean lea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which feparate it from Spain, on the fouth ; 
and by the bay of Bifcay on the wefl. x 

The kingdom of France was originally poffefTcd by Firft fub- 
the Celtes or Gauls. They were a very warlike peo- duedbyju- 
ple, and often checked the progrefs of the Roman ^ us c ® far * 
arms: nor did they yield till the time of Julius Csefar, 
who totally fubdned their country, and reduced it to 
the form of a Roman province *. The Romans con- * See Gaik 
tinued in quiet poffeffion of Gaul, as long as their em¬ 
pire retained itsilrength, and they were in a condition 
to reprefs the inenrfions of the German nations, whom 
even in the zenith of their power they had not been 
able to fubdue. But in the reign of the emperor Va¬ 
lerian, the ancient Roman valour and difeipline had 
begun to decline, and the fame care was not taken to 4 
defend the provinces as formerly. The barbarous na- Invaded by 
tions, therefore, began to make much more frequent the Franks* 
incurfions; and among the refl ih e Franks , a Ger¬ 
man nation inhabiting the banks of the Rhine, proved 
particularly troublefome. Their origin is varioufly ac¬ 
counted for; but the mod probable fuppofition is, that 
about the time of the emperor Gordian, the people 
inhabiting the banks of the Lower Rhine entered 
into a confederacy with thofe who dwelt on the Wefer, 
and both together affirmed the name of Franks or 
Freemen. Their firfl irruption, we are told by Vale- 
fins, happened in the year 234, the fecond of Valerian’s 
reign. At this time they were but few in number; 
and were repulfed by Aurelian, afterwards emperor. 

Not 
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France. Not difcouraged by this check, they returned two 
—' years after in far greater numbers; but were again 
defeated by Gallienus, whom Valerian had chofen 
for his partner in the empire, ©thers, however, 
continued to pour in from their native country in fuch 
multitudes, that Gallienus, no longer able to drive them 
out by force of arms, made advantageous propofals to 
one of their chiefs, whom he engaged to defend the 
frontiers againft his countrymen as well as other in¬ 
vaders. 

This expedient did not long anfwer the purpofe. 
In 260 the Franks, taking advantage of the defeat 
and captivity of Valerian in Perfia, broke into Gaul, 
and afterwards into Italy, committing every where 
dreadful ravages. Five years afterward they invaded 
Spain; which they polTeffed, or rather plundered, for 
the fpace of 12 years; nor could they be driven out 
of Gaul till the year 275, when the emperor Probus 


fuppofed to have compiled the Salic Laws, with the Franc*. 

afl:dance of four fages named Wifegaft, Lo/egajl, Wide - '- v -- 

gajl, and Se/egafl. But Valefius is of opinion that the 
Franks had no written laws till the time of Clovis. 4 

Pharamond was fucceeded by his fon Clodio, who Clodio. 
likewife carried on a war againfl the Romans. He is 
faid to have received a terrible overthrow from Aetius 
near the city of Lens; notwithflanding which, he ad¬ 
vanced to Cambray, and made himfeif mafter of that 
city, where for fome time he took up his refidence. 

After this he extended his conquefts as far as the ri¬ 
ver Somme, and deftroyedthe cities of Treves and Co¬ 
logne, Tournay and Amiens. He died in the year 
448, and was fucceeded by Merovseus. j 

Authors are not agreed whether the new king was Merovauss. 
brother, or foil, or any relation at all, to Clodio. It 
feems probable indeed, that he was of a different fa¬ 
mily ; as from him the firft race of French kings were 


not only gave them a total overthrow in that country, 
but pnrfued them into their own, where he built feve- 
ral forts to keep them in awe. This intimidated them 
fo much, that nine of their kings fubmitted to the 
emperor, andpromifed an annual tribute.—They con¬ 
tinued quiet till the year 287; when in conjunction 
with the Saxon pirates they plundered the coafls of 
Gaul, carrying off an immenfe booty. Torevenge this 
infulc, the emperor Maximian entered the country of 
the Franks the following year, where he committed 


fuch ravages that two of their kings fubmitted to him ; 
and to many of the common people who choofe to re¬ 


main in Gaul, he allowed lands in the neighbourhood 
of Treves and Cambray. 

The refllefs difpofition of the Franks, however, did 
not allow them to remain long in quiet. About the 


year 293, they made theinfelves mafter of Batavia 
and part of Flanders ; but were entirely defeated, and 
forced to furrender at diferetion, by Conftantius the 
father of Conftantine the Great, who tranfplanted them 
into Gaul. Their countrymen in Germany continued 


quiet till the year 306, when they renewed their de¬ 
predations ; but being overcome by Conftantine the 
Great, two of their kings were taken prifoners, and 
thrown to the wild beafts in the fhows exhibited on 


that occafion. 


All thefe victories, however, as well as many others 
faid to have been gained by the Romans, were not fuf- 
ficient to prevent the incurfions of this reftlefs and tur¬ 
bulent nation; infomuch that in the year 335, they 
had made themfelves mafters of 40 cities in the pro- 
vince of Gaul. Soon after, they were totally defeated 
by the emperor Julian, and again by count Theodo- 
fius, father to the emperor of that name ; but, in the 
year 388, they ravaged the province with more fury 
than ever, and cut off a whole Roman army that was 
fent againft them. As the weftern empire was at 
this time in a very low ftate, they for fome time found 
more interruption from other barbarians than from 
the Romans, till their progrefswas checked by Ae- 


,5 I.IU*. 

Pharamond When the war with Aetius broke out, the Franks 
the firft were governed by one Pharamtnd, the firft of their 
king. kings of whom we have any diftinCt account. He is 
fuppofed to have reigned from the year 417 or 418, 
to 428; and is thought by archbifhop Ulher to have 
been killed in the war with Aetius. By fome he is 


ftyled Merovingian. He was honoured and refpeCted 
by his people, but did not greatly enlarge the boun¬ 
daries of his kingdom. He died in 458. 6 

Merovaeus was fucceeded by his fon Childeric, who Childeric. 
being no longer kept in awe by Aetius, made war on 
the, Romans, and extended his conquefts as far as the 
river Loire. He is faid to have taken the city of Pa¬ 
ris after a ftege of five years, according to fome, and 
of ten, according to others. The Roman power was 
now totally deftroyed in Italy ; and therefore Clodo- 
vteus, Clovis, or Louis, for his name is differently 
written, who fucceeded Childeric, fet himfeif about 
making an entire conqueft of Gaul. Part of the pro¬ 
vince was ftill retained by a Roman named Syagrius, 
who probably had become fovereign of the country 
on the downfal of the weftern empire in 476. He 
was defeated and taken prifoner by Clovis, who after¬ 
wards caufcd him to be beheaded, and foon after total¬ 
ly reduced his dominions. 7 

Thus was the French monarchy eftablilhed by Clo- Frenchmo- 
vis in the year 487. He now poffeiTed all the coun- narchyef- 
try lying between the Rhine and the Loire ; which, ^Mifhedby 
though a very extenftve dominion, was yet confider- 
ably inferior to what it is at prefent. 

Clovis had been educated in the Pagan religion, 
and continued in that profeilion till the 30th year of 
his age; notwithflanding which he allowed his fub- 
jedls full liberty of confidence. Having married, how¬ 
ever, Clotilda, daughter of the duke of Burgundy, this 
princefs, who was a zealous Chriftian, ufed all her 
influence with her hufband to perfuade him to embrace 
her religion. For fome time he continued to waver; 
but happening to gain a battle, where, being in great 
danger, he had invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
Chriftians, he afterwards gave fuch a favourable ear 
to the difeourfes of Remigius bifhop of Rheims that 
he foon declared himfeif a convert, and was baptiled 
in the year 496. His acknowledgment of the truths 
of the gofpel was not followed by any amendment of 
life: on the contrary, he employed the remainder of 
his life in the aggrandifement of himfeif and extenfion 
of his dominions by the moft abominable treachery, 
fraud, and violence. In his attacks on Armorica he 
proved unfuccefsful. The inhabitants of this country, 
which comprehended the maritime part of ancient Gaul 
lying between the Rivers Seine and Loire, had united 
for their defence; aod though abandoned by the Ro¬ 


mans, 
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France, mans, made a powerful defence againft die barbarians 
*—-v ;— J whoafTaulted diem on allfides. Clovis, finding them too 
powerful to be fubdued by force, propofed an union 
with his people, which they readily accepted, and this 
the more eafily on account of his profeffing the Chrif- 
tain religion. Thus the Chriflianity of Clovis in feve- 
ral inftances proved fubfervient to the purpofes of his 
ambition, and his power became gradually very for¬ 
midable. The Burgundians at this time poffefled all 
the country from the foreft ofVofges to the fea of 
Marfeilles, under Gondebaud the uncle of Clotilda ; 
who to fecure his own authority, had put to death 
two of his brothers, one of whom was the father of 
the French queen. The third brother, Godagefil, whom 
he had fpared and allowed to poflefs the principality of 
Geneva, confpired with Clovis to drive him from his 
dominions. A war having commenced between the 
French and Burgundian monarchs, the latter was de¬ 
feated in a battle by Godagefil, and obliged to fly to 
Avignon, leaving his antagonift mafter of the cities of 
Lyons and Vienne. The vidtor next laid fiege to A- 
vignon; but it was defended with fuch vigour, that 
Clovis at laft thought proper to accept of a fum of 
money and an annual tribute from Gondebaud j who 
was likewife obliged to cede to Godagefil the city of 
Vienne, and feveral other places taken during the 
war. 

Gondebaud no fooner found himfelf at liberty from 
his enemies, than he affembled a powerful army ; with 
which he advanced towards Vienne, where Godagefil 
himfelf refided at that time. The place was garrifon- 
ed by 5000 Franks, and might have made conliderable 
refinance ; but Gondebaud being admitted through 
the fubterraneous paffage of an aquedudt, maffacred 
molt of the Franks, fent the reft prifoners to the king 
of the Vifigoths, and put Godagefil to death. This 
was quickly followed by the fubmiffion of all the other 
places which had owned the authority of Godagefil: 
and Gondebaud, now thinking himfelf able to refill 
the power of Clovis, fent a meffage to inform him, 
that he mult no longer expcft the promifed tribute; 
and though Clovis was very much mortified with this 
defection, he found himfelf obliged for the prefent to 
put up with the injury, and accept of the alliance and 
military fervice of the king of Burgundy. 

His next expedition was againft the Vifigoths, who 
poffelled confiderable territories on both fides of the 
Pyrenean mountains. His motives for this underta¬ 
king were expreffed in the following fpeech to his no¬ 
bility when affembled in the city of Paris, which he 
confidered as the capital of his dominions. “ It is 
with concern (faid the religious monarch) that I fuffer 
the Arians to poffefs the moft fertile part of Gaul ; 
let us, with the aid of God, march againft them ; and 
having conquered them, annex their kingdom to our 
dominions.” The nobility approved ofthefebeme; 
and Clovis marched againft a prince for whom he had 
but lately profeffed the greateft regard, vowing to e- 
redt a church in honour of the holy apoftles, if hefuc- 
ceeded in his enterprife. Alaric the king of the Vi¬ 
figoths was a young man deftitute of military expe¬ 
rience, though perfonally brave. He did not there¬ 
fore hefttate at engaging his antagonift ; but, unable 
to contend with the veteran troops of Clovis, his army 
was utterly defeated on the banks of the Clain, 10 


miles fouth of Poitftiers, in the year 507. Alaric, per- Franc*, 
ceiving the ruin of his troops, rulhed againft Clovis in w —v— 
perfon, by whom he was killed, and the remainder 
of the army purfuedfor fome time with great flaugh-- 
ter. After this vidlory the province of Aquitain fub- 
mitted, and Clovis eftablilhed his winter quarters at 
Bourdeaux. Tholoufe furrendered next fpring ; andl 
the royal treafures of the Vifigoths were tranfported 
to Paris. Angouleme was next reduced, and the city 
of Arles inverted. But here the victorious career of 
Clovis was flopped by Theodoric king of the Oftro- 
goths, who had overturned the dominion of Odoacer 
in Italy. Fie had married Abolfieda the filler of Clo¬ 
vis, but had alfo given his own daughter in marriage 
to the king of the Vifigoths, and had endeavoured, as 
much as was in his power, to preferve a good under- 
ftanding between the two fovereigns. Finding this 
impofiible, however, and that no bounds could be fet 
to the ambition of Clovis, he fent one of his generals 
with a powerful army againft him ; by whom the 
French monarch was defeated with the lofs of 30,000 
men. By this misfortune Clovis was obliged to raife 
the fiege of Arles with precipitation : however the 
Franks ftill retained the greateft part of their con- 
quells, and the province of Aquitain was indiffolubly 
annexed to their impire. g 

In 509, Clovis had the tide of Roman conful; by Jshonour- 
which means the people of Rome were infenfibly led ed with the 
to pay a peculiar regard to the French monarchs : and title oiSo~ 
Clovis was now fuppofed to be inverted with a juft maa 
title to all his conquells in whatever manner they had 
been acquired. He was folemnly inverted with his new 
dignity in the church of St Martin in the city of 
Tours; after which he entered the cathedral clothed 
in a purple tunic and mantle, the badges of his office. 

Clovis now proceeded to augment his power by the 
murdei of his kinfmen the princes of the Merovingian 
race. Among thofe who perilhed on this occalion 
were Sigibert king of Cologne, with his fon Cloderic, 

Cararic, another prince whofe dominions have not been 
accurately pointed out by hiftorians ; Ranacaire, who 
governed the prefent diocefe of Cambray ; and Reno- 
merking of the territory of Maine. All thefe Mur¬ 
ders, however, were expiated, according to the views 
of the clergy of thofe limes, by the great zeal he cx- 
preffed in the caufe of Chriftianiry, and his liberality 
to the church. 

Clovis died in the year 511, after having reformed 
and publilhed the Salic laws : a few lines of which, 
debarring women from inheriting any part of the Sa¬ 
lic lands, have been extended fo far as to deprive the 
females of the royal family of France of their right of 
fucceffion to the throne of that kingdom. 

Clovis was buried in the church of St Peter and 
St Paul, now Genevieve, in the city of Paris, where 
his tomb is ftill to be feen. His dominions were di- 9 
vided among his four fons. Tbieri, or Theodoric, the . d ° m *; 
eldeft, had the eaftern part of the empire ; and, from deTamrae 
his making the city of Metz his capital, is commonly hischil- 
called the king of Metz. Clodomir, the eldeft fon by dren. 
Clotilda, had the kingdom of Orleans; Childebert, 
and Clotaire, who were both infants, had the king¬ 
doms of Paris and Soiffons, under the tutelage of their 
mother. The prudence of Clotida kept matters quiet 
in all the parts of the empire for eight years ; but 

about 
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4 France. about the year 320, a numerous fleet of Danes arrived 
' iLi the mouth of the Meufc ; and their king Cochiliac, 
having landed his forces, began to deftroy the country 
with fire and fword. Againft him Thieri fent his fon 
Theodobert, who defeated the Danifli army and navy, 
and killed their king, forcing the reft to retire with 
precipitation. 

In 522, Hermanfroiking of Thuringia, having de- 
ftroyed one of his brethren named Berthairt, and feized 
on his dominions, applied to Thieri for affiftance a- 
gainft his other brother Balderic, whom he intended 
to treat in the fame manner. In this infamous enter- 
prife Thieri embarked, on condition that he ihould 
have one half ofBalderic’s dominions; but after the 
unhappy prince was evercome and killed in battle, 
Hermanfroi feized all his dominions. Thieri had no 
opportunity of revenging himfelf till the year 531; 
when perceiving the power of the Oftrogoths, whom 
he much dreaded, to confiderably leflened by the 
death of king Theodric, he engaged his brother Clo¬ 
taire to aflift him : and they accordingly entered Thu¬ 
ringia with two powerful armies. They joined their 
forces as foon as they had palled the Rhine, and were 
quickly after reinforced by a confiderable body of 
troops under the command of Theodobert. The al¬ 
lies attacked the army of Hermanfroi, which was ad- 
vantageoufly ported ; and having totally defeated it, he 
was forced to fly from place to place to place in diguife. 
Soon after this the capital was taken, and Hermanfroi 
liimfelf being invited to a conference by Theri, was 
treacheroufly murdered ; after which his extenfive 
dominions became feudatory to Thieri. 

In the mean time, Clotilda had excited her children 
to make war on the Burgundians, in order to revenge 
the death of her father Chilperic, whom Gondebaud 
king of Burgundy had caufed to be murdered. Gon¬ 
debaud was now dead, and had left his dominions to 
his fons Sigifmund and Godemar. Sigifmund’s forces 
were quickly defeated ; and he himfelf was foon after 
delivered up his own fubiedts to Clodomir, who caufed 
him to be (brown into a pit, where he perilhed mifer- 
ably. By his death Godemar became foie mafter of 
Burgundy. Clodomir marched againllhim, and de¬ 
feated him; but purfuinghis vidtory too eagerly, was 
furrounded by his enemies and flain. After the reduc¬ 
tion of Thuringia however, Childebert and Clotaire 
entered the kingdom of Burgundy at the head of a 
powerful army, and in 534 completed the conqueft 
of it; in which, according to fome, Godemar was kill¬ 
ed ; according to others, lie retired into Spain, and 
l0 from thence into Africa. 

Clotaire In 560 Clotaire became foie monarch of France. He 
becomes had murdered the fons of Clodomir, who was killed in 
foie mo- Burgundy as above related. Thieri and his children 
arch. were dead, as was alfoChiidebert; fo that Clotaire was 
foie heir to all the dominions of Clovis. He had five 
fons ; and the eldeft of them, named Chramnes, had fome 
titoe before rebelled agaitift his father in Auvergne. 
As long as Childebert lived, he fupported the young 
prince ; but on his death, Chramnes was obliged to 
implore his father’s clemency. He was at this time 
pardoned ; but be foon began to cabal afrefh, and etw 
engaged the count of Bretagne to aflift him in another 
rebellion. The Bretons, however, were defeated, and 
Chramnes determined to make hisefcape ; but percei- 

2 


ving that his wife and children were furrounded by his France. 

father’s troops, he attempted to refeue them. In this -' 

attempt he was taken prifoner, and with his family 
was thruft into a thatched cottage near the field of 
battle; of which the king was no fooner informed, 
than he commanded the cottage to be fet on fire, and 
all (hat were in it perifhed in the flames. n 

Clotaire did not long furvive this cruel execution of The «n- 
his fon, but died in 562; and after his death the P ir f a s ai “ 
French empire was divided among his four remaining 1VI e * 
fons, Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic.— 

The old king made no divifion of his dominions before 
he died, which perhaps caufed the young princes to 
fall out fooner than they would otherwife have done. 

After his death, however, they divided the kingdom by 
lot; when Caribert, the eldeft, had the kingom of 
Paris; Gontran, the fecond, had Orleans; Sigebert had 
Metz (or the kingdom of Auftrafia); and Chilperic had 
SoilTons. Provence and Aquitaine were pofleffed by al 
of them in common. The peace of the empire was dif- 
turbed in 563 by an invafion of the Abares ; a barba¬ 
rous nation, faid to be the remains of the Hunns. 

They entered Thuringia, which belonged to the domi¬ 
nions of Sigebert: but by him they were totally de¬ 
feated, and obliged to repafs the Elbe with precipita¬ 
tion, Sigebert purfued them clofe, but readily con¬ 
cluded a peace with them on their firft propofals. To 
this he was induced, by hearing that his brother Chil¬ 
peric had invaded his dominions, and taken Rheims 
and fome other placs in the neighbourhood. Againft 
him, therefore, Sigebert marched with his vidtorious 
army, made himfelf mafter of SoilTons his capital, and 
of the perfon of his eldeft fon Theodobert. He then 
defeated Chilperic in battle ; and not only recovered 
the place which he had feized, but conquered the 
greater part of his dominions : neverthelefs, on the 
mediation of the other two brothers, Sigebert abandon¬ 
ed all his conqnefts, fet Theodobert at liberty, and 
thus reftored peace to the empire. 

Soon after this, Sigebert married Brunehaut daugh¬ 
ter to Athanagilde king of the Vifigoths in Spain ; and 
in a little time after the marriage, died Caribert king 
of Paris, whofe dominions were divided among his three xa 

brethren. In 567ChilpericmarriedGalfwintha,Brune- Infamou* 
ham’s eldeft filler, whom he did not obtain without conduit of 
fome difficulty. Before her arrival, he difmifled his C k“P er A* 
miftrefs called Fredegonde ; a woman of great abilities 
and firmnefs of mind, but ambitious to the highefl de- 
greee, and capable of committing the blackeft crimes 
in order to gratify her ambition. The queen, who 
brought with her immenfe treafures from Spain, and 
made it her whole ftudy to pleafe the king, was for 
fome time entirely acceptable. By degrees, however, 

Ch’lperic fuffered Fredegonde to appear again at court, 
and was fufpedled of having renewed his iiitercourfe 
with her; which gave fuch umbrage to [he queen, 
that file defired leave to return to her own country, 
promifing to leave behind her all the wealth fhe had 
brought. The king, knowing that this would render 
him extremely odious, found means to diffipate his 
wife’s fufpicions, and foon after caufed her to be pri¬ 
vately ftrangled, upon which he publicly married Fre* 
degonde. 

Such an attrocious adlion could not fail of exciting 
the greateft indignation againft Chilperic. His domi¬ 
nions 
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France, nwtis were immediately invaded by Sigebert and Gun- 
*—— v— ■■■ • trail, who conq tereJ the greatefl part of them ; after 
which they iuddenly made peace, Chilperic confentiug 
that Brunehaut fliould enjoy thole places which on his 
marriage he had bellowed upon Gallwintha, viz. Bour- 
deaux/Limoges, Cahors, Bigorre, and the. town of 
Bearn, now called Lefcar. 

The French princes, however, did not long conti¬ 
nue at peace among themfelves. A war quickly enfu- 
ed, in which Gontran and Chilperic allied thcmielVes 
againlt Sigebert. The latter prevailed; and having 
forced Gontran to a feparate peace, feerned determined 
to make Chilperic pay dear for his repeated perfidy and 
Sieebert af- < n f amcms conduCt ; when he was affaflinated by a con- 
feffinated- tMvance of Frcdegonde, who thus faved herfelf and 
Chilperic from the moll imminent danger. Immediate¬ 
ly on his death, Brunehaut fell into the hands of Chil¬ 
peric ; but Gondebaud, one of Sigebert’s bell gene¬ 
ral’s, made his efcape into Auflralia with Childebert, 
the only foil of Sigebert, an infant of about five years 
of age, who was immediately proclaimed king in room 
of his father. In a fliort time, however, Meroveus, el¬ 
ded fon to Chilperic, fell in love with Brunebaut, and 
married her without acquainting his father. Chilperic, 
on this news, immediately went to Rouen, where Me¬ 
roveus and his confort were; and having feized them, 
fent Brunehaut and her two daughters to Metz, and 
carried Meroveus to Soiffons. Soon after, one of his 
generals being defeated by Gontran, who efpoufed 
Brunehaut’s caufe, Chilperic, in a fit of rage, caufcd 
Meroveus to be lhaved and confined in a mouallery. 
From hence he found means to make his efcape, and 
with great difficulty arrived in Auftrafia, where Brune¬ 
haut would,gladly have protected him : but the jealou- 
fy of the nobles was fo flrong, that he was forced to 
leave that country ; and being betrayed into the hands 
of his father’s forces, was murdered at the initigadon 
of Fredegonde, as was generally believed. 

The French empire was at this time divided between 
Gontran king of Orleans, called alf© king of Burgun¬ 
dy, Chilperic king of Soiffons, and Childebert king of 
Auftrafia. Chilperic found his affairs in a very difagree- 
able fituadon. In 579, he had a difpute withVaroc 
count of Bretagne, who refufed to do him homage. 
Chilperic difpatched a body of troops againft him ; who 
were defeated, and he was then forced tofubmit to a dif- 
honourable peace. His brother and nephew lived in 
ftriCt union, and had no reafon to be very well pleafed 
with him. His own fubjeCts, being oppreffed with 
heavy taxes, were miferably poor and difeontented. His 
fon Clovis, by a former queen named Andovera , hated 
Fredegonde, and made no fecret of his averfion. To 
add to this embarraffment, the feafons were for a long 
time fo unfavourable, that the country was threatened 
with famine and peftilence at the fame time. The 
king and queen were both attacked by an epidemic 
difeafe which then raged. They recovered : but their 
three fons, Clodobert, Samfon, and Dagobert; died ; 
after which, the fight of Clovis became fodifagreeable 
to Fredegonde, that (lie caufed him to be murdered, 
and likewife his mother Andovera, left Chilperic’s af¬ 
fection for her fliould return after the tragical death of 
j. her fon. 

And like- Inf 83 Chilperic himfelf was murdered by fome un¬ 
wife chil- known affaffins, when his dominions were on the point 
peric. VOL. VII. 


of being conquered by Gontran and Childebert, who franc:. 

had entered into a league for that purpofe. After his '-v-■* 

death Fredegonde implored the prcteCiion of Gontran 
for herfelf and her infant fon Clotaire; which he very 
readily granted, and obliged Childebert to put an end 
to the war. He found himfelf, however, greatly dif- 
ficulted to keep Fredegonde and Brunehaut in awe; 
for thefe two princeffeshaving been long rivals andim- 
placable enemies, were continually ploting the de- 
ilrudion of each other. This, however, he accom- 
plillied, by favouring fometimes Brunehaut and fome- 
times Fredegonde ; fo that, during his life, neither of 
them durft undertake any thing againft the other. r 5 

On the 28th of March 593, died Gontran, having Death of 
lived upwards of 60, and reigned 32 years. Childebert Gontran; 
fucceeded to the kingdom without oppolition, but did 
net long enjoy it; he himfelf died in the year 596, 
and his queen ffiortly after. His dominions were di¬ 
vided between his two fons Theodobert and Thierri; 
the firft of whom was declared king of Auftrafia, and 
the later king of Burgundy. As Theodobert was 
only in the nth year of his age, and Thierri in his' 

10th, Brunehaut governed both kingdoms with an ab~ 
folute fway. Fredegonde, however, took care not to 
let flip fuel) a favourable opportunity as was offered her 
by the death of Childebert, and therefore made her- 
felf miftrefs of Paris and fome other places on the Seine. 

Upon this Brunehaut fent againft her the beft part of And Fre- 
the forces in Auftrafia, who were totally defeated ; but degonder 
Fredegonde died before lire had time to improve her 
victory, leaving her fon Clotaire heir to all her domi¬ 
nions. 

For fome time Brunehaut preferved her kingdom in 
peace; but in the end her own ambition proved her 
ruin. Inftead of inftruCting Theodobert in what was 
neceffary for a prince to know, flie took care rather to 
keep him in ignorance, and even fuffered him to marry 
a young and handfome Have of his father’s. The new 
queen was poffeffed of a great deal of affability and 
good-nature ; by which means fhe in a fhert time gain¬ 
ed the affeClion of her httlband fo much, that he readily ly 
confentcd to the banilhment of Brunehaut. Upon this Brunehaat. 
difgrace Ihe fled to Thierri king of Burgundy, in the banilhed. 
year 599. By him fhe was very kindly received; and 
inftead of exciting jealonfies or mifundtrftandings be¬ 
tween the two brothers, fhe engaged Thierri to at¬ 
tempt the recovery of Paris, and the other places which 
had been wrefted from their family by Fredegonde, 
procuring at the fame time, a conliderable body of au¬ 
xiliaries from the Viflgoths. This meafure was foac- 
ceptable to Theodobert, that he likewife raifed a nume¬ 
rous army, and invaded Clotaire’s dominions in con¬ 
junction with his brother. A battle enfned, in which 
the forces of Clotaire were totally defeated, and him¬ 
felf foon after obliged to fue for peace ; which was not 
granted, but on condition of his yielding up the bell 
part of his dominions. 

This treaty was concluded in the year 600 ; but 
three years afterwards, it was broken by Clotaire. He 
was again attacked by the two brothers, and the war 
carried on with great vigour till the next fpring. At 
this time Thierri having forced Landri, Clotaire’s ge¬ 
neral, to a battle, gave him a total overthrow, in which 
the king’s infant fon Merovsens, whom he had ftnt a- 
long with Landri, was mailacred; to gratify, as Clo- 
3 D taire 
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taire pretended, the malice of Brnnehaut. 
vi&ory, Thierri marched directly to Paris; fully bent 
on the deftruflion of his coiifin, which now feemed in¬ 
evitable. This, however, was prevented by Theodo- 
bert; who no fooner heard of the victory gained by 
Thierfi, than he became jealous of his fuccefs, andof- 
ferred Clotaire fuch terms of peace as he gladly accept¬ 
ed. The latter having then nothing to fear on the fide 
of Auflrafia, quickly compelled Thierri to liften to 
terms of accommodation alfo. 

This behaviour of Theodobert greatly provoked his 
brother; and his refentment was highly inflamed by 
Brunehant, who never forgot her difgrace in being 
baniflted from his court. A war was therefore commen¬ 
ced between the two brothers in 605 j but it was fo 
highly difapproved of by the nobility, that Thierri 
found himfelf obliged to put an end to it. The tran¬ 
quillity which now took place was again difturbed in 
007, by Theodobert’s fending an cmbafiy to demand 
fome part of Childebert’s dominions which had been 
added, by the will of that monarch, to thofe of Bur¬ 
gundy. The nobility of both kingdoms were fo much 
averfe to war, that they conftrained their kings to con- 
fent to a conference, attended by an equal number of 
troops ; but Theodobert, by a fcandalOas breach of his 
faith, brought double the number, and compelled his 
brother to fubmit to what terms he pleafed. This piece 
of treachery inftantly brought on a war ; for Thierri 
was bent on revenge, and his nobility no longer oppo- 
fed him. It was neceflary, however, to fecure Clotaire 
by a negociation ; and accordingly a promife was made 
of reftoring thofe parts of his dominions which had 
formerly been taken from him, provided he would re¬ 
main quiet. This treaty being finilhed, Thierri en¬ 
tered Theodobert’s dominions, defeated him in two 
battles, took him prifoner, ufed him with the utmoft 
indignity; and having caufed an infant fon of his to 
be put to death, fent him to his grandmother Brune- 
haut. By her orders he was firft fhaved and confined 
in a monaftery ; but afterwards, fearing left he fhould 
make his efcape, fhe caufed him to be put to death.— 
Clotaire, in the mean time, thought that the befl me¬ 
thod of making Thierri keep his word was to feize on 
thofe places which he had promifed to reflore to him, 
before his return from the war with Theodobert. This 
he accordingly did ; and Thierri nofooner heard of his 
having done fo, than he fent him a meffage requiring 
him to withdraw his forces, and, in cafe of his refufal, 
declared war. Clotaire was prepared for this; and 
accordingly aflembled all the forces in his dominions, 
in order to give him a proper reception. But before 
Thierri could reach his enemies, he was feized with a 
dyfentery ; of which he died in the year 612, having 
lived 26 years, and reigned 17. 

On the death of Thierri, Brunehant immediately 
caufed his elded fon, named Sigijbert, then in the 10th 
year of his age, to be proclaimed king. It is probable, 
that Are intended to have governed in his name with 
an abfolute fway ; but Clotaire did not give her time 
to difeover her intentions. Having great intelligence 
in Auflrafia and Burgundy, and knowing that the no¬ 
bility in both kingdoms were difaffefted to Brunehaut, 
he declared war againft her; and file being betrayed' 
by her generals, fell into the hands of her enemies. 
Clotaire gave her up to the nobles.; who generally 
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After this hatedher, and who ufed her in the moll cruel manner. France* 
After having led her about the camp, expofed to the ’ - / * 

infults of all who had the meannefs to intuit her, fhe 19 
was tied by the kg and arm to the tail of an untamed Brunehaut 
horfe, which, fetting off at full fpeed, quickly dallied P ut to a 
out her brains. After this her mangled body was re- crueldeatb, 
duced to afhes, which were afterwards interred in the 
abbey of St Martin at Autun. 

Thus in the year 613, Clotaire became foie monarch 
of France; and quietly enjoyed his kingdom till his 
death, which happened in 628. He was fucceeded by 
Dagobert; who proved a great and powerful prince^ 
and raifed the kingdom ©f France to a high degree of 
fplendor. Dagobert was fucceeded by his fons Sigc- 
bert and Clovis ; the former of whom had the kingdom 
of Auflrafia, and the latter that of Burgundy. Both 
the kings were minors at the time of their acceffion to 
the throne, which gave an opportunity to the mayors 
of the palace (the bigheft officers under the crown) to 
ufurp the whole authority. Sigebert died in 640, af¬ 
ter a fhort reign of one year ; leaving behind him an 
infant fon named Dagobert, whom he flrongly recom¬ 
mended to the care of Grimoalde his mayor of the pa¬ 
lace. The minifter caufed Dagobert to be immediate¬ 
ly proclaimed king, but did not long fuffer him to en¬ 
joy that honour. He had not the cruelty, however, 
to put him to death; but fent him to a monaftery in 
one of the Weflern Iflandsof Scotland; and then, gi¬ 
ving out that he was dead, advanced his own fon Chil- 
debert to the throne. Childebert was expelled by Clo¬ 
vis king of Burgundy; who placed on the throne 
Childeric, the fecond fon of Sigebert. Clovis died 
foon after the revolution, and was fucceeded in his 
dominions by his fon Clotaire; who died in a lhort 
time, without ifliie. He was fucceeded by his brother 
Childeric; who, after a fhort reign, was murdered with 
Ills queen, at that time big with child, and an infant 
fon named Dagobert-, though another, named Daniel, 
had the good luck to efcape. ao . 

The affairs of the French were now in the mofl de- MiferaMe 
plorable fituation. The princes of tLe Merovingian fituation of 
race had been for fome lime entirely deprived of their France, 
power by their officers called mayors of the palace. In 
Auflrafia the adminiflration had been totally engroffed 
by Pepin and his fon Grimaulde ; while Archambaud 
and Ebroin did the fame in Neuftria and Burgundy. 

On the reunion of Neufiria and Burgundy to the reft 
of the French dominions, this minifter ruled with fuch 
a defpotic fway, that the nobility of Auflrafia were 
provoked to a revolt; electing for their dukes two- 
chiefs named Martin and Pepin. The forces of the con¬ 
federates, however, were defeated by Ebroin; and 
Martin having furrendered on a promife of fafety, was 
treacheroufly put to death. Pepin loft no time in re¬ 
cruiting his fhattered forces; but before he had any 
occafion to try his fortune a fecond time in the field of 
battle, the affkffination of Ebroin delivered him from all 
apprehenfions from that quarter. After his death Pa¬ 
pin carried every thing before him, overthrew the royal 
army under the command of the new minifter Bertairc y 
and, having got poflefiion of the capital, caufed him¬ 
felf to be declared mayor of the palace ; in which fla- 
tion he continue;! to govern with an abfolute fway du¬ 
ring the remainder of his life. 

Pepin (who had got the furname of Uerijlal from 
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his pakcc on the Meufe) died in the year 714, having to refill. He encountered them indeed with hisaccn- t France. f 

enjoyed unlimited power for 26 years. He appointed Homed valour 5 but being forced to yield to fuperior - 

his grandfon Tbeudobalde, then only fix years of age, power, he folicited the protedion and affiftance of 

to fucceed him in his poll of mayor of the palace. This Charles. On this occafion the latter, on account of his 

happened during the reign of Dagobert already men- valoar and pcrfonal ftrength, acquired thename of Mat- 

tioned; but this prince had too much fpirit to fuffer tel, i. e. “the hammer,” alluding to the violence of the 

himfelf to be deprived of his authority by an infant, ftrokes he bellowed on his enemies*. Three hundred and ^ n „ ' * 
the adherents of the young mayor were defeated in feventy^fivethoufand of the Infidels, among whom was " 
battle, and this defeat was Icon followed by his death, the commander Abderahntan himfelf, are faid to have 
Charles, however, the illegitimate foil of Pepin, was perilhed in thebattle; notwithftattdingwhichtheyfoon 
now railed to the dignity of duke by the Aufirafians, made another irruption: but in this they were attend- 
and by his great qualities feemed every way worthy of ed with no better fuccefs, being again defeated by 
thatj honour. The murder of Dagobert freed him Charles; who by fo many victories eftablifhed his power 
from a powerful opponent: and the young king Chil- on the mod folid foundation. Having again defeated 
perir, who after Dagobert’s death was brought from a the Frifons, and with his own hand killed their duke, 
cloyfter to the throne, could by no means cope with lie afliimed the fovereignty of the'dominions of £udes 
fuch an experienced antagonift. O11 the 19th of March after his deceafe, referving to himfelf the claim of ho- 
717, Charles had the good fortune to furprife the mage, which he ought to have yielded to Thierri his 
royal camp as he palled through the forelt of Arden ; lawful fovereign. At lall his fame grew fo great that 
and foon after a battle enfued, in which the king’s for- he was chofen by pope Gregory III. for his proteftor. 
ces were entirely defeated. On this Chilperic entered He offered to fliake off the yoke of the Greek empe- 
into an alliance with Eudes dake of Aquitaine, whofe ror, and to invell Charles with the dignity of Roman 
friendlhip he purchafed by the final ceffion of all the conful: fending him at the fame time the keys of the 
country which Eudes had feized for himfelf.; Charles, tomb of St Peter ; but. while this negociation was go- 
however, having placed on the throne another of the ing on fuccefsfully, the pope, the emperor, and Charles 
royal family named Cktaire, ad vancedagai nil Chilperic Martel himfelf died. After his death, which happen- France dt-, 
and his afiociate, whom he entirely defeated near Soif- ed in the year 741, his dominions were divided among vided a* 
fons. After this difafter Eudes, defpairing of fuccefs, his three fons, Carloman, Pepin, and Grippon, accord- mon S 
delivered up Chilperic into the hands of his antagonift; ing to the difpofition he had made in his life-time. By ? 

after having ftipulated for himfelf the fame terms which this Carloman, theeldeft, hadAuftrafia ; Pepin, the fe- are * r 

had been formerly granted him by the captive mo- cond, Neuftria and Burgundy; while Grippon, the 
narch. third, had onlyfoaie landsafiigued him in France; by 

Charles now advanced tothefummit ofpower, treat- which he was fo much difpleafed, that the tranquillity 
ed Chilperic with great refped; and, on the death of of the empire was foon difturbed. With the alfiltancd 
Clotaire caufed him to be proclaimed king of Auftra- of his mother Sonnechilde he feized on the city of 
fia: by which, however, his own power was not in the Laon, where he endured a violent fiege. In the end, 

lead diminilhed : and from this time the authority of however, he was obliged to fubmit; Sonnechilde was 

the kings of France became merely nominal; and fo put into a monaftery, and Grippon imprifoned in a 

inadlive and indolent were they accounted, that hifto- caftle at Arden. The two brothers, having thus freed 
rians have bellowed upon them theepithetof faneans, themfelvesfromtheirdomeftic enemy, continued to go- 
i. e. “lazy or idle.” Charles, however, had ftill one vern the empire with uninterrupted harmony; but 
competitor to contend with. This was Rainfroy, who their tranquillity was foon difturbed by the intrigues of 
had been appointed mayor of the palace; and who Sonnechilde. That enterprifmg and ambitious woman 
madefuch a vigorous refinance, that Charles was obli* had negociated a marriage between Odilon duke of 
ged to allow him the peaceable pofleffion of the country Bavaria and Hilirude the filler of the two princes, 
of Anjou. No fooner, however, had Charles thus fet This was no fooner accomplilhed than Odilon, inftiga- 
himfelf at liberty from domeftic enemied, than he was ted by Sonnechilde, and alarmed at the growing power 
threatened wirh deftru&ion from foreign nations. The of the two princes, entered into an alliance with Theo- 
Suevians, Frifons, and Allemanni, were fucceflively en* dobald duke of the Allemani and Theodoric duke of 
countered and defeated. Eudes alfo, who had perfi* the Saxons; who having alfembled a formidable army, 
dioufly broken the treaties to which he had bound him- advanced diredly againft the princes. They polled 
felf, was twice repulfed ; after which Charles invaded themfelves in an advantageous manner, with the river 
Aquitain, and obliged the treacherous duke to heark- Lech in their front; but Carloman and Pepin, palling 
entoreafon. This was fcarce accomplilhed when lie the river at different fords in the night-time, attacked 
found himfelf engaged with a more formidable enemy the camp of the allies with great vigonr. The engage- 
than any he had yet encountered. The Saracens, ha* ment continued doubtful for five hours: but at lall the 
ving over-run great part of Afia, now turned their vie- entrenchments were forced on all lides, the Bavarians 
toriousarmswellward, and threatened Europewith total and Saxons entirely routed, and the vanquilhed dukcS 
fubjedion. Spain had already received the yoke; and obliged to fubmit to the clemency of the vidors. Du- 
having paired the Pyrenees, they nexE invaded France, ring their abfence on this expedition, Hunalde, whom 
appearing invaft numbers under the walls of Thouloufe. Charles Martel had appointed dnkc of Aqui tain, ha- 
Here they were encountered and defeated by Eudes; ving likewife entered into a confederacy with Odilon 
but this proved only a partial check. The barbarians palled the Loire, ravaged the open country, and burnt 
once more palling the Pyrenees, entered France with the magnificent cathedral of the city of Chartres. The* 
fuch a powerful army, that Eudes was no longer able two princes, however, having returned with their vic- 

g D a. toriosa,. 
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>Fran«c. toriotis army, Hunalde found himfelf obliged to re- 
^ v 'treat: and even this availed him but little; for the 
Franks entering the dutchy of Aquitain, committed 
fuch devallations, that Hunalde in defpair refigned his 
dominions to his fon, and retired into a convent. This 
event was foon followed by a iimilarreftgnation ofCar- 
loman, notwithftandi ng the uninterrupted fuccefs he had 
■met with. He fuddenly took the refolution of retiring 
into a convent, andperfiftedin his defign, notwithftand- 
ing theintreaties of Pepin, who, to appearance at leaft, 
23 did all he could to diffuade him. 

Pepin be- By the refignation of Carloman, which happened in 
> comes foie the year 736, Pepin was left foie mafter of France; 
matter of anc l j n this exalted ftation he acquitted himfelf in fuch 
dT a manner as has juftly rendered his name famous to po- 

t ' jm " fterity. One of the firft aCts of his new adminiftration 
was to releafe his brother Grippon from prifon: but 
that treacherous prince had no looner regained his li¬ 
berty, than he again excited the Saxons to take up arms. 
.His entcrprife, however, proved unfuccefsful; the 
Saxons were defeated, their duke Theodoric taken, 
and his fubje&s obliged to fubmit to the will of the 
conqueror ; who upon this occafion caufed them make 
a profeflion of the Chriftian religion. Grippon then 
fled to Hiltrude, his half-fifler, whofe hufband Odilon 
was now dead, aud had left an infant fonnamed TaJJi- 
lon. He met with a favourable reception from her; 
but, with his uflial treacheary, feized both her and her 
fon by the afliltance of an army of malcontent Franks, 
whom he had perfuaded to join him. His next flep 
was toalfume the fovereignty and title of duke of Ba¬ 
varia ; but being driven from the throne by Pepin, he 
was obliged to implore his clemency, which was once 
more granted. All thefe misfortunes, however, were 
not yet fuflicient to cure Grippon of his turbulence 
.and ambition: He once more endeavoured to excite dif- 
turbancein the court of Pepin ; but being finally de- 
.tedfed and baffled, he was obliged to take refuge in A- 
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Pepin having now fubdued all liis foes both foreign 
and dotneftic, began to think of affuming the title of 
-king, after having fo long enjoyed the regal power. His 
wifhcs in this refpedl were quite agreeable to thofe of 
the nation in general. The nobility, however, were 
bound by an oath of allegiance toChilderic the nomi¬ 
nal monarch at that time; and this oath could not be 
difpenfed with but by the authority of the pope. Am- 
balfadors for this purpofe were therefore difpatched 
both from Pepin and the nobility to pope Zachary, the 
reigning pontiff. His holinefs replied, that it was law¬ 
ful to transfer the regal dignity from hands incapable 
of maintaining it to thofe who had fo fuccefsfully pre- 
ferved it ; and that the nation might unite in the fame 
perfon the authority and title of king. On this the 
unfortunate Childeric was degraded from his dignity, 
iliaved, and confined in a monaftery for life ; Pepin af- 
fumed the title of king of France , and the line of Clovis 
was finally fet afide. 

This revolution took place in the year 751 - The at¬ 
tention of the new monarch was firft claimed by a 
revolt of the Saxons; but they were foon reduced to 
fnbjeclion and obliged to pay an additional tribute: 
and during his expedition againft them, the king had 
the fatisfaftion of getting rid of his reftlefs and trea¬ 
cherous competitor Grippon. This turbulent prince. 


having foon become Weary of refiding at the court of 
Aquitain, determined to efcapc from thence, and put ’ 
himfelf under the protection of Aftolphus king of the 
Lombards ; but he Was killed on attempting to force a 
pafs on the confines of Italy. Pepin in the mean time 
continued to pufli his good fortune. The fubmifiien 
of the Saxons was foon followed by the reduction of 
Brittany; and that by the recovery ofNarbonne from 
the infidels. ’ His next exploit was the protection of 
pope Stephen third, againft Aftolphus the king of the 
Lombards, who had feized on the exarchate of Ra¬ 
venna, aud infilled on being acknowledged, king of 
Rome. The pope, unable to contend with fuch a 
powerful rival, halted to crofs the Alps and implore 
the protection of Pepin, who received him with all the 
refpeCl due to his character. He was lodged in the 
abbey of St Dennis, and attended by the king in per¬ 
fon during a dangerous ficknefs with which he was 
feized. On his recovery Stephen folemnly placed the 
diadem on the head of his benefactor, bellowed the 
regal unCtion on his fons Charles and Carloman, and 
conferred on the three princes the title of patricians of 
Rome. In return for thefe honours Pepin accompa¬ 
nied the pontiff into Italy at the bead of a powerful 
army. Aftolphus, unable to withftand fuch a power¬ 
ful antagonift, (hut himfelf up in Pavia, where he was 
clofely befieged by the Franks, andobligcd to renounce 
all pretenfions to the fovereignty of Rome, as well as 
to reftore the city and exarchate of Ravenna, and 
fwear to the obfervance of the treaty. No fooner was 
Pepin gone, however, than Aftolphus broke the treaty 
he had juft ratified with fuch lolemnity. The pope 
was again reduced to diftrefs, and again applied to Pe¬ 
pin. He now fent him a pompous epiftle in the ftyle 
and character of St Peter himfelf ; which fo much in¬ 
flamed the zeal of Pepin, that he inftantly fet out for 
Italy, and compelled Aftolphus a fecond time to fub¬ 
mit to his terms : which were now rendered more fe- 
vere by the impofnion of an annual tribute. Pepin 
next made a tour to Rome ; but finding tliat his pre¬ 
fence there gave great uneafinefs both to the Greeks 
and to the pope himfelf, he thought proper to finifli 
his vifit in a fhort time. Soon after his return Aftol¬ 
phus died, and his dominions were ufurped by his ge¬ 
neral Didier ; who however, obtained the papal fanc- 
tion for what he had done, and was recognifed as law¬ 
ful fovereign of the Lombards in the year 756. 

Pepin returned to France in triumph ; but the peace 
of his dominions was foon difturbed by the revolt of 
the Saxons, who always bore the French yoke with 
the uttnoft impatience. Their prefent attempts, how¬ 
ever, proved equally unfuccefsful with thofe they had 
formerly made; being obliged to fubmi: and purchafi? 
their pardon not only by a renewal of their tribute, but 
by an additional fupply of 300 horfe. But while the 
king was abfent on this expedition, Vaifar duke of 
Aquitain took the opportunity of ravaging Burgundy, 
where he carried his devaftations as far as Chalons. 
Pepin foon returned, and entering the dominions of 
Vaifar, committed fmiilar devaftations, and would 
probably have reduced the whole territory of Aqui¬ 
tain, had he not been interrupted by the hoitile pre¬ 
parations of his nephew Taffilon the duke of Bavaria. 
The king, however, contented himfelf at prefent with 
fccuring his frontiers by a chain of pofts, againft any 
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France, invafion : after which he refumcdhis enterprifc on the 

>— -- dominions of Vaifar. The latter at firft attempted to 

impede ihe progrefs of his antagonift by burning and 
laying wafte the country ; but finding this to no pur- 
pole, he determined to try his fortune in an engage¬ 
ment. Viftory declared in favour of Pepin ; but 
he refufed to grant a peace upon any terms. The 
French monarch advanced to the banks of the. Ga¬ 
ronne ; while Vaifer was abandoned by his ally the 
duke of Bavaria, and even by his own fubjedbs. In 
this diftrefs he retired with a band of faithful followers 
into the country of Saintonge, where he defended him- 
felf as long as poffible, but was at laft deprived both of 
his crown and life by the vidtor. 

Thus the duchy of Aquitain was once more annex¬ 
ed to the crown of France ; but Pepin had fcarce time 
to indulge himfelf with a view of his new conqueft 
when he was feized with a flowfever, which put an 
Death of cn< * t0 * n £ h e year 768, the 54th of his age, 

Pepin. and 1 7 th. of his reign. He was of a ihort ftature, 
whence he had the furname of Le Bref, or the Short ; 
but his great adtions juftly intitleJ him to the charac¬ 
ter of an hero ; though under the fucceeding reign his 
own fame feemed to have been entirely forgot, and on 
his tomb was only inferibed, “ Here lies the father of 
Charlemagne.” 

Succeeded Pepin was fucceeded in his authority by his two 
by hia two fons Charles and Carloman ; to whom with his dying 
fens. breath lie bequeathed his dominions. They continued 
to reign jointly for fome time ; but the adtive and en- 
terpriling fpiritof Charles gave fuch Umbrage to the 
weak and jealous Carloman, that he regarded him with 
#nvy, and was on the point of co ming to an open rup¬ 
ture with him, when he himfelf was taken off by 
death, and thus the tranquillity of the empire was pre- 
ferved. 

The firft military enterprife of Charles was againft 
Hunalde, the old duke of Aquitain ; who leaving the 
monaftery where he had refided upwards of 20 years, 
affirmed the royal title, and was joyfully received 
by his-'fubjeds, already weary of the French yoke. 
Charles took the field with the utmoft expedition, and 
with difficulty prevailed upon his brother Carloman, 
who was then alive, to join him with his forces. Buc 
the junftion was fcarce effected, when Carloman with¬ 
drew his forces again, and left his brother to carry on 
the war in the bell manner he could. Charles, though 
thus deferted, did not hefitate at engaging the enemy ; 
and having overthrown them in a great battle, Hu¬ 
nalde was obliged to fly to the territories of Lupus 
duke of Gafcony. Charles quickly fent an embafly de¬ 
manding the fugitive pnnee; and Lupus, not daring 
to difobey the orders of fuch a powerful monarch, 
yielded up the unfortunate Hunalde, who was inftant- 
ly caft into prifon, from which, however, he after- 
wards made his clcape. 

Reign of The death of Carloman, which happened in the year 
Charles the 771, left Chaies foie matter of France ; but the revolt 
Great. of the Saxons involved him in a feries of wars from 
which he did not extricate himfelf for 33 years. Thcfe 
had long been tributarie s to the French, but frequently 
revolted : and now, when freed from the terror of Pe¬ 
pin’s arms, thought they had a right to fhake off the 
yoke altogether. Charles entered their country with 
a powerful army ; and having defeated them in a num¬ 


ber of fmall engagements, advanced towards Erefbaurg ? nDtt , 
near Paderborn, where they had their capital poll, and ■ 

where was the image of their god Irmininl, reprefent- 
edas a man completely armed, and Handing on a co¬ 
lumn. The Saxons made an obftinate defence, but 
were at laft obliged to fubmit ; and Charles employed 
his army three days in demolilhing the monuments of 
idolatry in this place ; which fo much dilheartened the 
whole nation, that for the prefent they fubmitted to 
luch terms as hepleafed toimpofe ; and which were 
rendered eafxcr than they probably would have been, 
by the news which Charles now received from Italy. 

He had concluded a marriage with the daughter of 
Didier king of the Lombards; but this had been dif- 
folved by the Pope, who reproached the Lombards 
with the firft ftain of the leprofy. Thus all friendlhip 
was dilfolved betwixt Didier and Charles ; and as the 
Lombard monarch* feem to have bad a kind of natural 
enmity towards the popes, it is not furprifing that it 
Ihould now break out with uncommon fury. Didier 
having feized and frighted to dernh Pope Stephen JV. 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to reduce his fncceilbr 
Adrian I. to a Hate of entire depcndance on himfelf. 

Adrian applied to the French monarch, the ufual re- 
fource of the pontiffs in thofe days. Charles was very 
willing to grant the necefftry ailiftance, but the nobi¬ 
lity were averfe to an Italian war : fo that he was obli¬ 
ged to adt with great circumfpedtion. Several embaf- 
fies were therefore fent to Didier, entreating him to re- 
/tore to the pope thole places which he had taken from 
him, and at laft even offering him a large fum of money 
if he would do fo ; but this propofal being rejedted, 
he obtained the confent of his nobility to make war 
pn the Lombards. Didier difpofed his troops in fuch 
a manner, that the officers of Charles are faid to have 
been unanimoufly of opinion that it would be impof- 
fible to force a paflage. This, however, was accom- 
pliffied, either through the fuperior Ikill of Charles, 
according to fome historians, or a panic which feized 
the Lombard foldiers, according toothers; after which, 

Didier, with the old duke of Aquitain, who had efca- 
ped from his prifon, and taken refuge at his court, 

/hut themfelves up in Pavia. Adalgile, the only fon 
of the Lombard monarch, with the widow and chil¬ 
dren of Carloman, fled to Verona. That city was im¬ 
mediately invefted by the conqueror, and in a Ihort 
time obliged to fubmit. Adalgife had the good luck 
to efcape to Conftantinople, but we are not informed 
what became of Carloman’s widow and children. 

Charles, after paying a Ihort villa to Rome, returned 
to the fiege of Pavia. The place was vigoroufly de¬ 
fended, until famine and peftiience obliged the inhabi¬ 
tants to implore the clemency of Charles. Hunalde 
fell a facrifice to his own obftinacy in oppofmg the 
intention of the people; Didier was taken prifoner and 
carried into France ; but we are not informed of his 
fate afterwards. His kingdom, howev er, was totally 
diffolved, and Charles was crowned kind of Lombardy 
at Milan in the year 774. 

Having received the oaths of allegiance from his 
new fubjedts, Charles fetont for Saxony, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which had again revolted, and recovered Erel- 
bourg their capital. The king foon recovered this 
important poft ; but a detachment of his army being 
cutoff, and new troubles arifing in Italy, he was obli- 
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France, ged to accept of the piopofals of the Saxons, though 
—* their ftncerity was very doubtful. Having therefore 
only ftrengthed the fortifications of Erelbourg, and 
left a fufficient garrifon in the place, he fet out for 
Italy, which was all in commotion through the in¬ 
trigues of the emperor of the Eaft, and Adalgife the 
Ion of Didier. The prefence of Charles reftored tran¬ 
quillity in that quarter ; but in the mean time, the 
Saxons having taken EreiLourgaiid deftroyed the for¬ 
tifications, threatened to annihilate the French power 
in that quarter. On the king’s return, he found them 
employed in the fiege of Sigebourg. His fudden ar¬ 
rival ftruck the barbarians with fuch terror, that they 
inftantly hied for peace j which the king once more 
granted, but took care to fecure their obedience by a 
chain of forts along the river Lippe, and repairing the 
fortifications of Erefbourg. An aflembly of the Saxon 
chiefs was held at Paderborn; and a promife was made, 
that the nation (hould embrace the Chriftian religion : 
after which the king fet out on an expedition to Spain 
in the year 778. 

This new enterprife was undertaken at the requeft 
of Ibunala, the Moorifli fovereign of Saragoffa, who 
had been driven from his territory. He was reftored, 
however, by the prowefs of Charles, who reduced the 
cities of Panipluna and Saragoffa. He reduced alfo 
the city of Barcelona, and the kingdoms of Navarre 
and Arragon ; but on his return, he met with a fe- 
vere check from the Gafcons, who attacked and de¬ 
feated the rear-guard of his army with great daughter 
as they paffed the Pyrenean mountains. This engage¬ 
ment, which feems to imply fome defedl in the pru¬ 
dence or military Ikill of Charles, has been much cele¬ 
brated among romance writers, on account of the death 
of Roland a famous warrior. 

Next year, 779, he paid a vifit to Italy with his two 
fons Carloman and Louis. Having paffed the winter 
at Pavia, he entered Rome next fpring amidft the ac¬ 
clamations of the inhabitants. Here, in the 39th year 
of his age, he divided his dominions in prefence of the 
pope betwixt his two fons Carloman and Louis. The 
former, who now took the name of Pepin, had Lom¬ 
bardy ; the latter Aquitain. Having then received 
the fubmiflion of Taffilon duke of Bavaria, he fet out 
for Saxony, where he took a mofl fevere revenge on 
the people of that country for the many treacheries 
they bad been guilty of. The prefent revolt was 
chiefly owing to a chief named Witikind, who had 
twice before fled from the vi&orious arms of Charles, 
and taken refuge at the court of Denmark. Return¬ 
ing from thence in the king's abfence, he roufed his 
countrymen to adtion, while the generals of Charles, 
difagreeing among themfelves, negledted to take the 
proper methods for repelling the enemy. In confe- 
quence of this, they were entirely defeated ontlie banks 
of the Wefer in the year 782. Charles arrived in 
time to prevent the total deftru&ion of his people, 
and dircdtly penetrated into the heart of the country. 
Witikind, unable to refill: his antagonifl, once more 
fled into Denmark ; but 4J00 of his followers perilhed 
at once by the hands of the executioner. An univer- 
fal infurredtiou was the confequence of this unheard of 
cruelty; and though during three years the French 
monarch was conftantly fuccefsful in the field, he found 
k impoffible by any force whatever to fubdue the 


fpirit of the people. At laft therefore he was obliged rfaue* 
to have recourfe to negociation. Witikind and feve- ■ 

ral other chiefs were invited to an interview ; where 
Charles reprefented to them in fuch firong colours the 
ruin which muft ncceffarily enfue to their country by 
perfifling obftinately in oppofition to him, that they 
were induced not only to perluade their countrymen 
finally to fubinir, but to embrace the Chriftian re¬ 
ligion. 

Charles having thus brought his affairs in Saxony 
to an happy conclufton turned his arms againfl. Tafli- 
lon duke of Bavaria, who had underhand fupported 
the Saxons in their revolt. Having entered his coun¬ 
try with a powerful army in the year 787, he made 
fuch rapid advances, that the total deftrudlion of Taf- 
filon feemed inevitable. Charles had advanced as far 
as the river Lech, when Taffilon privately entered his 
camp, and threw himfelf at his feet. The king liad- 
compaffion on his faithlefs kinfman on feeing him in 
this abjedt pofture ; but no fooner did the traitor find 
himfelf at liberty than he ftirred up the Hunns, the 
Greek emperor, and the fugutive Adalgife, againfl; the 
king. He fomented alfo the difeontents of the fac¬ 
tious nobles of Aquitain and Lombardy ; but his fub- 
jedts, fearing leaft thefe intrigues Ihould involve them 
in deftrudfion, made a difeovery of the whole to 
Charles. Taffilon, ignorant of this, entered the diet 
atlngelheim, not fufpedting any danger, but was in- 
Itantly arrefted by order of the French monarch. Be¬ 
ing brought to a trial, the proofs of his Guilt were fo 
apparent, that he was condemned to lofe his head s 
the punilhment, however, was afterwards mitigated to 
perpetual confinement in a monafteryj and the duchy 
of Bavaria was annexed to the dominions of Charles. 

The Hunns and other enemies of the French mo¬ 
narch continued toprofecute their enterprifes without 
regarding the fate of their affociate Taffilon. Their 
attempts, however, only ferved to enhance the fam* 
of Charles. He defeated the Hunns in Bavaria, 
and the Greek emperor in Italy; obliging the latter 
to renounce for ever the fortune of Adalgife. The 
Hunns, not diiheartened by their defeat, continuing to 
infeft the French dominions, Charles entered their 
country at the head of a formidable army ; and having 
forced their entrenchments, penetrated as far as Raal 
on the Danube, but was compelled by an epidemic 
diftemper to retire before he had finiffied his conqueft. 

He was no fooner returned to his own dominions, than 
he had the mortification to be informed, that his eldcft 
fon Pepin had confpired againfl his fovereignty and 
life. The plot was difeovered by a prieft who had 
accidentally fallen afleep in a church where the con- 
fpirators were affembled. Being awakened by their 
voices, he overheard them consulting on the proper 
meafurcs for completing their purpofe ; on which he 
inflantly fet out for the palace, and fummoned the mo¬ 
narch from his bed to inform him of the guilt of his 
fon. Pepin was feized, bntbadhis life fpared, tho’ 
condemned to expiate his offences by fpending the re¬ 
mainder of his days in a monaftery. 

Charles was no fooner freed from this danger than 
be was again called to arms by a revolt of the Saxons 
on the one hand, while 3 formidable invafion of the 
Moors diftreffed him on the other ; the Hunns at the 
fame time renewing their depredations on his domi¬ 
nions, 
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France, nions. The king, did not at prefent make war againft 

---—-< the Moors ; probably forefceing that they would be 

called off by their Chriftian enemies in Spain. This 
accordingly happened; the vidcories of Alonfo the 
ChaAe obliged them to leave France ; after which 
Charles marched in perfon to attack the Saxons and 
Hunns. The foritier coniented again to receive the 
ChriAan religion, liut were likewife obliged to deliver 
up a third part of their army to be dilpofed of at the 
king’s pieafure ; bat the Hunns defended theinfelves 
with incredible vigour. Though often defeated, their 
love of liberty was altogether invincible ; fo that the 
war was not terminated but by the death of the king, 
and an almoA total deAruftion of the people : only one 
tribe could be induced to acknowledge the authority 
of the French monarch. 

Thefe exploits were finiflaed betwixt the years 793 
and 798 ; after which Charles invaded and fubdued the 
illands of Majorca and Minorca ; which the diffenfions 
of the Moorilh chiefs gave him an opportunity of 
doing. The fatisfadlion he felt from his new con- 
queA, however, was foon damped by the troubles which 
broke out in Italy. After the death of pope Adrian, 
his nephew afpired to the papal dignity ; but a prieA 
named Leo being preferred, the difappointed candi¬ 
date determined on revenge. He managed matters fo 
well, that his defigns were concealed for four years. 
Atlafl, on the day of a proceffion, a furious affault was 
made oh the perlon of Leo. The unfortunate pon¬ 
tiff was left for dead on the ground ; but having with 
difficulty recovered, and made his efcape to the Vati¬ 
can, he was prote&ed by the duke of Spoleto, at that 
time general of the French forces. His caufe was 
warmly efpoufed by Charles, who invited him to his 
camp at Paderborn inWeAphalia ; whence he difpatch- 
ed him with a numerous guard to Rome, promifmg 
foon after to vifit that metropolis, and redrefs all grie¬ 
vances. His attention for the prefent, however, was 
called by the defeents of the Normans on the maritime 
provinces of his dominions ; fo that he was obliged to 
defer the promifed affiftance for fome time longer. 
Having conArufted forts at the mouths of moA of the 
navigable rivers, and further provided for the defence 
of his territories, by inAituting a regular militia, and 
appointing proper fqnadrons to cruife againA the in¬ 
vaders, he fet out for the fourth and laA time on a 
Fie is journey to Rome. Here he was received with the 
crowned higheA poffible honours. Leo was allowed to clear 
emperor of himfelf by oath of the crimes laid to his charge by his 
the well, enemies, while his accufers were fent into exile. On 
the feAival of ChriAmas, in the year 800, after Charles 
had made his appearence in the cathedral of St Peter, 
and affiAed devoutly atmafs, the pope fuddenly put a 
crown on his head ; and the place inAantly refounded 
with acclamations of “ Long life to Charles the Au- 
guA, crowned by the hand of God ! Long life and 
victory to the great and pacific emperor of the Ro¬ 
mans !” His body was then confecrated and anointed 
with royal un&ion; and after being conduced to a 
throne, he was treated with all the refpedt nfually paid 
to the ancient Caefars; from this time alfo being ho¬ 
noured with the title ot Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, In private converfation, however, he ufually 
proteAed, that he was ignorant of the pope's intention 
at this time; and that, had he known it, he would have 
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difappointed him by his abfence : but thefe proteAa- France- 
tions wei e not generally believed ; and the care he 100k -* 

to have his new title acknowledged by the eaAern em¬ 
perors, evidently lhowed how fond lie was of it. 

Charles, now raifed to the fiipreme dignity in the 
weA, propofed to unite in himfelf the whole power of 
the fir A Roman emperors, by marrying Irene the cm- 
prefs of the eaA. But in this he was difappointed by 
the marriage of that princefs by Nicephorus: however, 
the latter acknowledged his new dignity of AuguAus, 
and the boundaries of the two empires were amicably 
fettled. Charles was further gratified by the refpedt 
paid him by the great Haroun Al-Raffiid, caliph of 
the Saracens, who yielded to him the facred city of 
Jerufalem, and holy fepulchre there. But in the mean 
time his empire was threatened with the invafion of a 
very formidable enemy, whom even the power ofCharles 
would have found it hard to refiA. Thefe were the 
Normans, at this time under the government of God¬ 
frey a celebrated warrior, and who by their adventurous 
fpirit, and fkill in maritime affairs, threatened all the 
weffern coafts of Europe with defolation. From 
motives of mutual convenience a tranfitory peace was 
effabliffied, and Charles made ufe this interval to 
fettle the final difiribution of his dominions. Aqui- 
tain andGafcony, with the Spaniffi march, were affign- 
cd to his fon Louis ; Pepin had Italy confirmed to> 
him ; and to thiswas added the groateff part of Ba¬ 
varia, with the country now poffefled by the Grifons, 

Charles the eldeA had Neuffria, Auffrafia, and Thu¬ 
ringia. The donation was fuppofed to be rendered 
more authentic by thefan&ion of the pope. This di- 
vifion, however, had fcarce taken place, when the 
princes were all obliged to defend their dominions by 
force of arms. Louis and Pepin were attacked by the 
Saracens, and Charles by the Sclavonians. All thefe 
enemies were defeated ; but while Charles hoped to 
fpend the ihort remainder of his life in tranquillity, he 
was once more called forth to martial exertions by the 
hoffile behaviour of Godfrey the Norman leader. 

Charles fent him a meffage of defiance, which wasre- 
turned in the fame ffyle by Godfrey : but the former, 
by artfully fomenting divifions among the northern 
powers, prevented for a while the threatened danger ■, 
but, thefe diffurbances being quelled, the Normans re¬ 
newed their depredations, and Charles was obliged to 
face them in the field. An engagement, however, 
was prevented by the death of Godfrey, who was af- 
faffinated by a private foldier ; on which the Norman 
army retreated, and the dominions of the emperor ffi : l 
remained free from thefe invaders. Still the latter 
days of Charles were embittered by domeffic misfor¬ 
tunes. His favourite daughter Rotrude died, as did 
alfo Pepin king of Italy ; and thefe misfortunes were 
foon followed by the death of his eldeA fon Charles. 

The emperor then thought proper to affociate his only 
furviving fon Louis with him in the government; 
which was formally done at Aix-la-Chapelle. 'Charles Death of 
himfelf furvived this rranfadlion only a few months: his Charles th* 
death happened on the 27th of January 814; in the Grcat - 
71A year of his age, and 47th of his reign. 

By the martial atchievementsof this hero, the French 
monarchy was raifed to its utmoA pitch of fplen- Extent of 
dor. He had added the province of Aquitain to the his territ*. 
territories of his anccfiors; he had confined the inha- ries; 
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Trance. Stunts of Brittany to the fliores of the ocean, and ofc- 

*-«- : liged them to fubmit to a difgraceful tribute. He 

had reduced under his dominion all that part of Spain 
which extends from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro, 
and includes the kingdoms of Roulillon, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and Catalonia. He poll'eHed Italy from the 
Alps to the borders of Calabria; but the duchy of Be- 
neventum, including mod of the prefent kingdom of 
Naples, efcaped the yoke after a tranlitory fubmiffion. 
Belides thefe extenfive countries, Charles added to his 
territories the whole of Germany and Pannonia ; fo 
that the French now had the jurifdidtion of all the 
country from eaft to wed, from the Ebro in Spain 
to the Vidula j and from north to fouih, from the 
duchy of Beneventuin to the river Eyder, the boun¬ 
dary between Germany and the dominions of Denmark. 
In acquiring theiie extenfive dominions Charles had been 
guilty of horrid and repeated maflacres; for which, 
however, he had been in fome meafureexcufable by the 
barbarity and rebellious difpofition of the people with 
whom he had to deal, upon whom no mild meafures 
would probably have had any erfeeff. His edablilhing 
of fchools throughout the conquered provinces, {hewed 
alfo his inclination to govern his fubjedts in peace, 
and to take proper fteps for their civilization ; though 
indeed many parts of his private conduit fliowed no 
fmall inclination to cruelty ; particularly the fate of 
the fons of Carloman, of whom no account could ever 
be obtained. His advice to his foil Louis indeed was 
excellent; exhorting him to confider his people as his 
children ; to be very mild and gentle in his admini- 
ftration, but firm in the execution of judice ; to re¬ 
ward merit; promote his nobles gradually ; choofc mi- 
niders deliberately, but not remove them capricioufly 
„ or without fufficient reafon. All thefe prudent maxims. 
Decline of however, were not fufficient to enable Louis to govern 
his empire, dominions fo extenfive, and people fo turbulent as he 
had to deal with. At the time of the deceafe of his 
father, this prince was about 36 years of age, and had 
married Ermengarde, daughter of the count of Hef- 
bai of the diocefe of Liege, by whom he hid three 
fons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis. Lothaire, the 
elded, was aflbeiated with himfelf in the empire, and 
the two younged were entruded with the governments 
of Aquitain and Bavaria. Every one of the princes 
proved unfaithful to their father, as well as enemies 
to one another. The death of Ermengarde, and the 
marriage of the emperor with Judith a princefs of Ba¬ 
varia, artful but accoinplilhed, proved the firfl fource 
of calamity to the empire. In the year 823, Charles, 
the emperor’s younged fon was born : and his preten- 
lions became in time more fatal to the public tranquil¬ 
lity than the ambition and difobedience of all the red. 
Various parts of the Imperial dominions were like- 
wife affaulted by foreign enemies. The inhabitants of 
Brittany and Navarre revolted ; the Moors invaded 
Catalonia ; while the ambition of Judith produced a 
a war ainongd the brothers thcmfelves. 

Civil wars Charles at fird had been appointed fovereign of that 
among the part of Germany bounded by the rivers Danube, the 
fons of Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine; the country of 
i.ouis the t h e Grifons and Burgundy, comprehending Geneva 
Gentle. anc | t jj e $ w jf s Cantons : but this was oppofed by the 
three elder fons. Pepin and Louis advanced with the 
suited forces of Aquitain and Bavaria, while the Im- 
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perial force* deferted their dandard and joined the France, 
malcontents. The emperor was taken prifoner, and —*—- 

the emprefs retired to a monaltery. Lothaire, the 
elded of the young princes, to whom the red found 
themfclves obliged to fubmit, was the perfon who re¬ 
tained the emperor in his polfefficn ; but, notwithffand- 
ing his breach of duty, his heart was touched with re- 
morfe on account of the crimes he had committed. 
Dreading the reproach of the world at large, and be¬ 
ing threatened with the cenfures of the church, he 
threw himfelf at his father’s feet, and begged par¬ 
don for his guilt, confenting to relinquish the autho¬ 
rity he had unjudly ufurped. Thus Louis was re- 
edablilhed in his authority by the diet of the empire 
which had met to depofe him. His firft ftep was to 
recal his emprefs from the monadery to which flic had 
retired ; but this princefs, implacable in her refent- 
ment, now perfecuted Lothaire to fitch a degree, that 
he was obliged to join his two brothers Pepin and 
Louis in a confederacy again!! their father. The old 
emperor thought to check this rebellious difpofition by 
revoking his grant of Aquitain to Pepin, and con¬ 
ferring it on his youngeft fon Charles, then only- 
nine years of age ; but pope Gregory IV. conferred 
the Imperial dignity itfelf on Lothaire, dcpoling the 
unhappy monarch, and again fending the emprefs to a 
nunnery in the fored of Arden. The unnatural be¬ 
haviour of his fons, however, once more excited the 
companion of his fubjedls. Dreux, the bifhop of 
Mentz, ufed his intered with Louis king of Bavaria 
to arm his fubjedts in defence of his father and Ibve- 
reign. In this enterprife the Bavarian monarch was 
joined by the French and Saxons ; fo that the aged 
emperor was once more redored, the emprefs releafed 
from her nunnery, and Charles from his prifon, in the 
year 833. 

The ambition of Judith now fet matters once more 
in a flame. Taking advantage of the affedlion he! 
hufband bore her, fhe perfitaded him to jnveft her fon 
Charles with the fovereignty of Neuftria as well as 
the dominions formerly affigned him. This was pro- 
duftive of great difeontents on the part of Lothaire 
and Pepin; but their power was now too much broken 
to be able to accomplilh any thing by force of arms. 

The death of Pepin, which happened foon after, pro¬ 
duced a new divifion of the empire. The claims of 
young Pepin and Charles, fons of the deceafed prince, 
were entirely difregarded, and his French dominions 
divided between the two brothers Charles and Lothaire, 
the latter being named guardian to his infant nephew. 

This enraged Louis of Bavaria, whofe intereft was en¬ 
tirely neglefted in the partition, to filch a degree, 
that he again revolted; but the unexpe&ed appearance, 
with the hoflile preparations of the Saxons, obliged 
him to fubmit and afk pardon for his offences. Still, 
however, the ambition of the emprefs kept matters in 
a continual ferment, and the empire was again threat¬ 
ened with all the calamities of civil war; but before 
thefe took place, the emperor died, in 831, after a 
moft unfortunate reign of 27 years. 

Louis was eminent for the mildnefs of his manners 
and peaceful virtues, which procured him the title of 
Le Debonnaire, or “ the gentle;” butfuch was the tur¬ 
bulence and exceffivc barbarity of the age in which he 
lived, that all his virtues, inftead of procuring him 
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France. rcfpe <51 and eftcem, were prodn&ive only of contempt 

—v-- and rebellion from thofe whom both duty and nature 

ought to have rendered the molt fubnriffivc and obe¬ 
dient. 

The deceafe of the emperor was followed by a civil 
war among his Tons. The united forces of Lothaire 
and his nephew Pepin were defeated by thofe of 
Charles and Louis in a very bloody battle in the plains of 
Fontenoy, where 100,000 Franks periffied, intheyear 
842. This victory, however, bloody as it was, did not 
decide the fortune of the war. The conquerors having 
through motivesofintereft or jealoufy, retired each into 
their own dominions, Lothaire found means not only 
to recruit his flattered forces, but prelfcd the other 
two princes fo vigoroufly, that they were glad to con- 
fem to a new partition of the empire. By this Lo¬ 
thaire was allowed to poffefs the whole of Italy, with 
the whole traCt of country between the rivers Rhone 
and Rhine, as well as that between the Meufe and 
Scheldt. Charles had Aqttitain with the country ly¬ 
ing between the Loire and the Meufe; while Louis 
had Bavaria with the reft of Germany, from whence 
he was diftinguifhed by the appellation of Louis the 

33 German . 

Divifion of By this partition, Germany and France were dif- 
theempire, joined in fuch a manner as never afterwards to be uni¬ 
ted under one head. That part of France which was 
allowed to Lothaire, was from him called Lotharingia, 
and now Lorra'tn, by a gradual corruption of the 
word. The fovereignty, however, which that prince 
had purfued at the expence of every filial duty, and 

34 purchafed at fo much blood, afforded him now but 
Lothaire little fatisfa&ion. Difgufted with the cares and anxie- 
refigns, t j es 0 f h; s fitaation, he fought relief in a monaftery in 

the year 855. On his retreat from the throne, he al¬ 
lotted to his eldeft fon Louis II. the fovereignty of 
Italy; to his fccond fon Lothaire the territory of 

35 Lorrain, with the title of king ; and to his youngeft 
Reign of fon Charles, furnamed the Bald , Provence, Dauphiny, 
Charles the anc j p art c f [foe kingdom of Burgundy; fo that he 

may be conftdered as properly the king of France. 
From the year 845 to 857 the provinces fubjefted to 
his jurifdidtion had been infefted by the annual de¬ 
predations of the Normans, from whom Charles was 
at laft fain to purchafe peace at a greater cxpence than 
might have carried on a fuccefsful war. The people 
of Brittany had alfo revolted ; and though obliged by 
the appearance of Charles himfelf, at the head of a 
powerful army, to return to their allegiance, they no 
fooner perceived him again embarraffed by the incur- 
fions of the Normans, than they threw off the yoke, 
and under the conduct of their duke Louis fubdued 
the neighbouring diocefe of Rennes ; after which ex¬ 
ploit Louis affumed the title of king, which he tranf- 
mitted to his fon Herifpee. By him Charles was to¬ 
tally defeated ; and his fubjeds, perceiving the weak- 
nefs of their monarch, put themfelves under the pro¬ 
tection of Louis the German. His ambition prompt¬ 
ed him to give a ready ear to the propofal; and there¬ 
fore, taking the opportunity of Charles’s abfence in 
repelling an invafian of the Danes, he marched with a 
formidable army into France, and was folemnly crown¬ 
ed by the archbifliop of Sens in the year 857. Being 
too confident of fuccefs, however, and fancying him¬ 
felf already eftabliffied on the throne, lie was perfuaded 
Voi. VII. 


to difmifs his German forces ; which he had no fooner Franc*, 
done, thanCharles marched againft him with an army, ‘ v 
and Louis abandoned his new kingdom as ealily js he 
had obtained it. 

Notwithftanding this fuccefs, thekingdom of Charles 
continued ftill in a very tottering fituation. The Nor¬ 
mans liar a lied him in one quarter, and the king of 
Brittany in another. He marched againft the latter 
in the year 860; but had the misfortune to receive a 
total defeat after an engagement which lafted two days. 

The vidtory was chiefly owing to a noted warrior na¬ 
med Robert le Fort, or the Strong, who commanded 
the Bretons; but Charles found means to gain him 
over to his party by inverting him with the title of 
Duke of France, including the country which, lies be¬ 
tween the rivers Seine and Loire. 

For fome time the abilities of Robert continued t* 
fupport the tottering throne of Charles; but his diffi¬ 
culties returned on the death of that hero, who was 
killed in repelling an invafion of the Danes. Some a- 
mends was indeed made for his lofs by the death of the 
king of Lorrain in the year 869; by which event the 
territories of Charles were augmented by the cities of 
Lyons, Vienne, Toul, Befaiifon, Verdun, Cambray, 

Viviers, and Urez, together with the territories of 
Hainault, Zealand, and Holland. Cologne, Utrecht, 

Treves, Mentz, Stralburgh, with the reft of the ter¬ 
ritories of Lothaire, wereaffigned to Louis the Ger¬ 
man. 

All this time the Normans ftill continued their irt- 
curlions to fuch a degree, that Solomon king of Brit¬ 
tany was perfuaded to join his forces to thofe of Charles, 
in order to repel the common enemy. The event 
proved unfortunate to the Normans; for their principal 
leaders were befieged in Angiers, and obliged to pur¬ 
chafe leave to depart by relinquilhing all the fpoil they 
had taken. Charles thus freed from a formidable ene- 
my, began to afpire to the imperial crown, which a- 
bout this time became vacant by the death of Louis. 

This belonged of right to Louis the German ; but 
Charles, having inftantly alFembled a powerful army, 
marched with it into Italy before Louis could be ap- 
prifed of his defigns; and being favourably received at 
Rome, the Imperial crown was pin upon his head with¬ 
out any hefitation by the Pope, in the year 873. Louis, 
enraged at his difappointment, difeharged his fury on 
the defencelefs country of Champagne; and though 
the approach of Charles obliged him for the prefent 
to retire, yet he continued his preparations with fuch 
vigour, that Charles would in all probability have found 
him a very formidable adverfary, had he not been taken 
off by death in the year 877. Charles was no fooner 
informed of his brother’s deceafe, than he invaded the 
dominions of his foil Louis, who polfelTcd Franconia, 
Thuringia, the Lower Lorraine, with fome other terri¬ 
tories in that quarter. The enterprife, however, pro¬ 
ved unfucccfsful. Charles, though fuperior in num¬ 
bers,, was defeated with great (laughter, andhadfearec 
time to reunite his fcattered forces, when he was in¬ 
formed that the Normans had invaded his territories, 
laid wafte part of the country, and taken poffcLfion of 
the city of Rouen. So many difaft/trs affedted him in 
fuch a manner that he fell dangeroufly ill, and was 
fcarce recovered of his ficknefs when he found himfelf 
called into Italy to the abidance of the Pope againft 
3 E the 
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the Saracens, whofeinvailons were encouraged by the 
dukes of Beneventum and the Greek emperor.* Charles 
pafled into Italy with only a few followers ; but when 
he came to Pavia, at which place the pontiff had ap¬ 
pointed to meet him, was informed that Carloman 
king of Bavaria, and fon of Louis the German, was 
already in Italy with a powerful army, and laid claim 
to the imperial title in virtue of his father’s right. 
Charles prepared to oppofe him by force of arms; but 
his generals confpired againlt him, and the foldiers de¬ 
clared their refolution not to pafs the Alps. On this 
he was obliged to retire to France, at the very moment 
that Carloman, dreading his power, prepared to return 
to Germany. This was the lad of Charles’s enterpriles. 
His journey brought on a return of liis indifpofnion, 
which was rendered fatal through the treachery of a 
Jewilh phyfician named Zedcchias, who adminiftered 
poifon to him under pretence of curing his malady. 
He expired in a miferable cottage upon mount Cenis 
in the 54th year of his age, and 38th of his reign over 
the kingdom of France. 

The ambition of Charles had been productive of 
much diltrefs both to himfelf and to his fubjeCts. His 
ammerer j- on l ou ; 3j furnamed, from a defeCt in his fpeech, the 
Stammerer, was of a quite different difpofition ; but his 
feeble adminiftration was ill calculated to retrieve mat¬ 
ters in their prefent fituation. He died on the 10th 
of April 879, while on a march to fupprefs feme in- 
furreCtions in Burgundy. He left his queen Adelaide 
pregnant; who fome time after his deceafe was deliver¬ 
ed of a fon, named Charles. After his death followed 
an interregnum ; during which a faction was formed 
for fetting afide the children of Louis the Stammerer, 
In favour of the German princes, fons to Louis the 
brother of Charles the Bald. This fcheme, however, 
proved abortive ; and the two fons of the late king, 
Louis and Carloman, were crowned kings of France. 
Another kingdom was at that time ereCted by an af- 
fembly of the Hates, namely, the kingdom of Provence, 
which confifled of the countries now called Lyonnais, 
Savoy, Dauphiny, Franche Comte, and part of the duchy 
of Burgundy ; and this kingdom was given to duke 
Bofon, brother in law to Charles the Bald. In 88r, 
both kings of France died ; Louis, as was fufpedled, 
by poifon ; and Carloman of a wound he received ac¬ 
cidentally while hunting. This produced a fecond in¬ 
terregnum ; which ended with the calling in of Charles 
theGrofs, emperor of Germany. His reign was more 
unfortunate than that of any of his predeceifors. The 
Normans, to whom he had given leave to fettle in 
Friefland, failed up the Seine with a fleet of 700 (hips, 
and laid flege to Paris. Charles, unable to force them 
to abandon their undertaking, prevailed on them to 
depart by a large fum of money. But as the king 
could not advance the money at once, he allowed them 
to remain in the neighbourhood of Paris during the 
winter; and they in return plundered the country, 
thusamaffingvafl wealth befides the fum which Charles 
had promifed. After this ignominious tranfa&ion 
Charles returned to Germany, in a very declining Hate 
of health both as to body and mind. Here he quar¬ 
relled with his emprefs; and being abandoned by all 
his friends, he was depofed, and reduced to luch 
diflrefs, that he would not even have bad bread to eat, 
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had not he been fupplied by the archbilhop of Mentz, 
out of a principle of charity. 

On the depofition of Charles theGrofs, Eudes count 
of Paris was chofen king by the nobility during the 
minority of Charles the fon of Adelaide, afterwards 
nam tiCharles the Simple. He defeated the Normans, 
and reprefled the power of the nobility ; on which ac¬ 
count a faction was formed in favour of Charles, who 
wasfentfor, with his mother, from England. Eude^ 
did not enter into a civil war ; but peaceably refigned 
the greateft part of the kingdom to him, and confent- 
ed to do homage for the reft. He died foon after this 
agreement in the year 898. 

During the reign of Charles the Simple, the French 
government declined. By the introduction of fiefs, 
thofe noblemen who had got into the pofleflion of go¬ 
vernments, having thefc confirmed to them and their 
heirs for ever, became in a manner independent fove- 
reigns; and as thefe great lords had others under them, 
and they in like manner had others under them, and 
even thefe again had their valTals ; inftead of the eafy 
and equal government which prevailed before, a vaft 
number of infupportable little tyrannies were ereCted. 
The Normans, too, ravaged the country in the molt 
terrible manner, and defolated fome of the fineft pro¬ 
vinces in France. ‘ Atlaft Charles ceded to Rollo,,thc 
king or captain of thefe barbarians, the duchy of Neu- 
Itria; who thereupon became Chriftian, changed his 
own name to Robert, and that of his principality to 
Normandy. 

During the remainder of the reign of Charles the 
Simple, and the entire reigns of Louis IV. furnamed 
the Stranger, Lothaire, and Louis V. the power of the 
Carlovingianrace continually declined; till at laft they 
were fupplanted by Hugh Capet, who had been creat¬ 
ed duke of France by Lothaire. This revolution hap¬ 
pened in the year 987, and was brought about much in 
the fame manner as the former one had beep by Pe¬ 
pin. He proved an a&ive and prudent monarch, and 
poflefled fuch other qualities as were requifite for keep¬ 
ing his tumultuous lubjefts in awe. He died on the 
24th of October 997, leaving his dominions in perfcCk 
quiet to his fon Robert. 

The new king inherited the good qualities of his fa¬ 
ther. In his reign the kingdom was enlarged by the 
death of Henry duke of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, 
to whom he fell heir. This new acceffion of territory, 
however, was not obtained without a war of feveral 
years continuance on account of fome pretenders to 
the fovereignty of that duchy; and had it not been for 
the afiillance of the duke of Normandy, it is doubtful 
whether the king would have fucceeded.—As Robert 
was of opinion, that peace and tranquillity were pre¬ 
ferable to wide extended dominions with a precarious 
tenure, he refufed the kingdom of Italy, and the impe¬ 
rial crown of Germany, both which were offered him. 
He died on the 20th of July 1030, having reigned 
33 years, and lived 60. 

Robert was fucceeded by his el deft fon Henry I. 
who in the beginning of his reign met with great op- 
pofition from bis mother. SJie had always hated him; 
and preferred his younger brother Robert, in whofe fa¬ 
vour fhe now raifed an infurreftion. By the afliftance 
of Robert duke of Normandy, however, Henry over¬ 
came 
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France, came all his enemies, and eftablilhed himfelf firmly up- 
"— -- on the throne. In return for this, he fupported Wil¬ 

liam, Robert’s natural fon, and afterwards king of 
England, in the poiTeflion of the duchy of Normandy. 
Afterwards, however, growing jealous of his power, 
he not only fupported the pretenders to the duchy of 
Normandy fecretly, but invaded that country himfelf in 
their favour. This enterprife proved unfucccfsful, and 
Henry was obliged to make peace : but no fincere re¬ 
conciliation everfollowed ; for the king retained a deep 
fenfe of the difgrace he had met with, and the duke ne¬ 
ver forgave him for invading his dominions. The trea¬ 
ty between them, therefore, was quickly broken; and 
Henry once more invaded Normandy with two armies, 
one commanded by himfelf, and the other by his bro¬ 
ther. The firfl was haraffed with continual fkirmifhes, 
and the laft totally defeated ; after which Henry was 
obliged to agree to fuch terms as the duke thought 
proper: but the rancour between them never ceafed, 
and was in reality the caufe of that implacable averfion 
which for a long feries of years produced perpetual 
quarrels between the kings of France and thofe of the 
4I Norman race in England. 

JJhilip, Henry died in 10J9, not without a fufpicion of being 
poifoned; and was fuccecded by his eldeft fon Phi¬ 
lip, at that time in the eighth year of his age. Bald¬ 
win earl of Flanders was appointed his guardian ; and 
died in the year 1066, about the time that William of 
Normandy became king of England. After the death 
of his tutor, Philip began to fliow a very infincere, 
haughty, and opprelfive difpofition. He engaged in a 
war with William the Conqueror, and fupported his 
* See Eng- fon Robert in his rebellion again ft him*. But after 
btniiD? 89. the death of William, he aflifted Robert’s brothers 
againft him; by which means he was forced to confent 
to a partition of his dominions. 

In 1092, king Philip being wearied of his queen 
Bertha, procured a divorce from her under pretence of 
confanguinity, and afterwards demanded in marriage 
Emma daughter to Roger count of Calabria. The 
treaty of marriage was concluded ; and theprincefs was 
Tent over, richly adorned with jewels, and with a large 
portion in ready money: but the king, inftead of 
efpoufing her, retained her fortune, and difmiffed ths 
princefs her felf, carrying off from b cr hulband the conn- 
tefs of Anjou, who was efteemed the handfdmeft wo¬ 
man in France. With her he was fo deeply enamour¬ 
ed, that not fatisfied with the illegal poffellion of her 
perfon, he procured a divorce between her and her huf- 
band, and prevailed upon fomc Norman bifhops to fo- 
lemnize his own marriage with her. The whole of 
thefe tranfa&ions, however, were fo fcandalous, that 
the pope having caufed them to be revifed in a coun¬ 
cil at Autun, in the year 1094, pronounced fentence 
of excommunication againft Philip in cafe he did not 
part with the cou'ntefs. On his repentance, the cen- 
fure was taken off; but as the king paid no regard to 
his promifes, he was, in 1095, excommunicated a fe- 
cond time. He again profeffed repentance, and was 
abfolved ; but foon after, living with the countefs of 
Anjou as formerly, he was excommunicated a third 
time. This condudt, fo unworthy of a prince, expo- 
fed him to the contempt of the people. Too many of 
the nobility followed his example, and at the fame 
time defpiied his authority ; not only making war up¬ 


on each other, bat fpoiling and robbing his fubjefts France, 
with impunity. —v— 

Iu the year mo, Philip prevailed on the court of 
Rome to have his affair reviewed in an affembly at 
Poidliers ; where, notivithftanding his utmoft efforts, 
fentence of excommunication was a fourth time pro¬ 
nounced againft him. Yet, in fpite of all thefe fen- 
tences, as queen Bertha was dead, and the count of 
Anjou offered, for a large fum of money, to give 
whatever affiftance was reqnifite for procuring a dif- 
penfation, Philip at laft prevailed, and the countefs 
was proclaimed queen of France. But though the 
king’s domeftic affairs were nowin foniemeafure quiet¬ 
ed, his negligence in government had thrown the af¬ 
fairs of the nation into the greateft diforder. He there¬ 
fore affociated with him in the government his eldeft 
fon Louis. This prince was the very reverfe of his fa¬ 
ther; and by bis aftivity and refolution, keeping con- 
ftantly in the field with a conftderable body of forces, 
he reduced the rebellious nobility to fubjedlion, and, 
according to the belt hiftorians, at this time faved the 
ftate from being utterly fubverted. 

For thefe fervices the queen looked upon the young 
prince with fo jealous an eye, and gave him fo much 
difturbance, that he found it neceffary to reiire for fomc 
time into England; where he was received by king 
Henry I. with the greateft kindnefs. He iiad not been 
long at court, before Henry received, by an exprefs, a 
letter from Philip; telling him, that, for certain im¬ 
portant reafons, he (hould be glad if he clofely confined 
his fon, or even difpatched him altogether. The king 
of England, however, inftead of complying with this 
infamous requeft, fhowed the letter to Louis, and fent 
him home with all imaginable marks of refpeft. Im¬ 
mediately on his return he demanded juftice; < but 
the queen procured poifon to be given him, which 0- 
perated fo violently that his life was defpaired of. A 
ftrangcr, however, undertook the cure, and fucceeded ; 
only a palenefs remained in the prince’s face ever af¬ 
terwards, though he grew fo fat that he was furnamed 
the Grofs. 

On his recovery, the prince was on the point of re- 
venging his quarrel by force of arms ; but his father 
having caufed the queen to make the moft humble fub- 
miliions to him, hisrefentment was at length appeafed, 
and a perfect reconciliation took place. 

Nothing memorable happened in the reign of king L ou is*tke 
Philip after this reconciliation. He died in the year Grofs. 
1108, and was fucceeded by his fon Louis the Grofs. 

The firft years of his reign were difturbed by infur- 
re&ions of his lords in different places of the king¬ 
dom ; and thefe infurre&ions were the more trouble- 
fome, as they were fecretly fomented by Henry I. of 
England, that by weakening the power of France 
his duchy of Normandy might be the more fecure. 

This quickly brought on a war; in which Henry 
was defeated, and his fon William obliged to do ho¬ 
mage to Louis for the duchy of Normandy. As the 
kings of England and France, however, were rivals, 
and exceedingly jealous of each other, the latter e» 
fpoufed the caufe of William the fon of Robert duke 
of Normandy, whom Henry had utljuftly deprived of 
that duchy. This brought on a new war ; in which 
Louis receiving a great defeat from Henry, was obliged 
to make peace upon fuch terms as his antagonift though t 
3 E s proper- 
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Stance, proper. The tranquillity, however, was but of fliort 
' v 1 duration. Louis renewed his intrigues in favour of 
Yv'illiam, and endeavoured to form a confederacy 
againft Henry ; but the latter found means not only to 
dilfipate this confederacy, but to prevail upon Hen¬ 
ry V. emperor of Germany to invade France with the 
whole ftrength of the empire on one fide, while he 
prepared to attack it on the other. But Louis hav¬ 
ing colleded an army of 200,000 men, both of them 
thought proper to defift. Upon this, the king of 
France would have marched into Normandy, in order 
to put William in poffeflion of that duchy. His great 
vaffals, however, told him they would do no filch 
thing •, that they had affembled in order to defend the 
territories of France from the invalion of a foreign 
prince, and not to enlarge his power by deftroying 
that balance which arofe from the king of England’s 
polfellion of Normandy, and which they reckoned ne- 
ceflary for their own lafety. This was followed by a 
peace with Henry; which, as both monarchs had now 
leen the extent of each other’s power, was made on 
pretty equal terms, and kept during the life of Louis, 
who died in 1137, leaving the kingdom to his fori 

43 Louis VII. 

Louis VII. The young king was not endowed with any of thofe 
a weak qualities which conllitute a great monarch. From 

prince. t | ie fuperftition common to the age in which he lived, 

.he undertook an expedition into the Holy Land, from 
'whence he returned without glory. In this expedition 
he took his queen Eleanor along with him j but was 
fo much offended with her gallantries during her ftay 
there, as well as her behaviour afterwards, that lie di¬ 
vorced her, and returned the duchy of Guienne which 
he received with her as a portion. Six weeks after 
this fhe married Henry duke of Normandy, count of 
Anjou and Maine, and heir-apparent to the crown of 
England. This marriage was a very great mortifita- 
tion to Louis; and procured him the firname of the 
Young, on account of the folly of his conduft. When 
Henry afeended the throne of England, fome wars 
were carried on between him and Louis, with little 
advantage on either fide : at laft, however, a perfe< 5 t 
reconciliation took place ; and Louis took a voyage to 
England, in order to vifit the (brine of St Thomas of 
Canterbury. On his return , he was (truck with an 
apoplexy ; and though he recovered for that time, yet 
he continued ever' after paralytic on the right fide. 
After having languifhed for about a year under this 
malady, he died on the 18th of September 1180, 

44 leaving the kingdom to bis fon Philip. 

Philip the This prince, furnamed The Gift of God, The Magna - 
Great. nimous, and The Conqueror, during his lifetime ; and, as 

if all thefe titles had fallen fhort of his merit, ftyled 
jduguflus after his death,—is reckoned one of the 
greateft princes that ever fat on the throne of France, 
or any other.—It doth nor, however, appear that thefe 
titles were altogether well founded. In the beginning 
of his reign he was oppofed by a ftrong fadtion excited 
by his mother. Them-indeed he repreffed with a vi¬ 
gour and fpirit which did him honour; but his taking 
part with the children of Henry II. of England, in 
their unnatural contefls with their father, and his 
treacherous combination with John to feize his bro¬ 
ther’s kingdom when he was detained in prifon by the 
emperor of Germany, mull be indelible bains in his 


character, and for ever exclude him from the .title of France. 

Magnanimous. As to military (kill and perfonal va- -- ~r—~+ 

lour, he was evidently inferior to Richard I. of Eng¬ 
land; nor can his recovering of the provinces held by 
the Englilh in France, from fnch a mean and daftardly 
prince as king John, intitle him with anyjufticero 
the furname of Conqueror. In politics he was evidently 
the dupe of the Pope, who made ufe of him to inti¬ 
midate John into a fubmiflion, by promifing him the 
kingdom of England, which he never meant that he 
Ihould enjoy. An account of thefe tranfaftions, which 
are the principal ones of his reign, is given under the 

article England, n° 121-141. 45 

Philip died in 1223, and was fucceeded by his fon Reign of 
Louis VIII. and he, in 1226, by Louis IX. afterwards Louis IX. 
ftyled St Louis. This prince was certainly poflelfed 
of many good qualities, but deeply tinftured with the 
fuperftition of the times. This induced him to en¬ 
gage in two crojfades. The firft was againft the 
Saracens in Egypt : in which he was taken prifoner 
by the Infidels, and treated with greaf cruelty; but 
at laft obtained his ranfom, on condition of paying a 
million of pieces of gold, and furrendering the eiiy 
of Daraierta. He no Tooner regained his liberty, than 
he entered Syria with a view of doing foniethir.g wor¬ 
thy of his rank and charadler. From this expedition 
he was obliged to return fooner than he intended, by 
the news of the deceafe of his mother queen Blanch, 
whom he had appointed regent in his abfence, and 
who had managed the.national affairs with the greateft: 
prudence. The king, however, found many diforders, 
in the kingdom upon his return; and thefe he fet 
himfelf to reform with the utmoft diligence. Ha¬ 
ving fucceeded in this, he yielded to Henry III. of 
England, the Limoufin, Querci, Perigord, and fome 
other places ; on confideration of Henry and his fon 
prince Edward their renouncing, in the fulleft manner, 
all pretenfions to Normandy and the other provinces of 
France which the Englilh had formerly pofreffed. 

The reputation of this monarch for candour and 
juftice was fo great, that the barons of England, as 
well as king Henry III. confented to make him um¬ 
pire of the differences which fublifted between them. 

But though he decided this matter very juftly, his 
decifion was. not produdlive of any good effect. At 
laft the king, having fettled every thing relating to his 
kingdom in a proper manner, fet out on another croifade 
for Africa ; where he died of the plague, on the 25th 
of Attguft 1270. 4 g 

Notwuhftanding the misfortunes of Louis, his fuc- Philip the 
ceffor Philip, furnamed the Hardy, continued the war Hardy, 
againft the Infidels with great vigour. Being rein¬ 
forced by his uncle Charles king of Sicily, he brought 
the war to a more fortunate conelufion than his prede- 
ceffor had been likely to do. The Saracens were de¬ 
feated in two engagements, and the king of Tunis 
obliged to fue for peace ; offering at the fame time to 
double the tribute he formerly paid to the crown of 
Sicily ; to reimburfe the expences of the war ; and to 
permit the Chriftian religion to be freely propagated 
throughout his dominions. Having accomplifhed this, 
the two princes fet fail for Europe; but the feeds of 
the diftemper which had infefted the army in Africa 
not being eradicated, broke forth on their arrival in 
Sicily, and raged for fome time with great violence. 

B elides 
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, with his brother and 
fifler-in-law the king and queen of Navarre, and his 
uncle and aunt the count and countefs of Poictiers, pe¬ 
riled by this dreadful malady. 

On his return to France, Philip took pofleffion of the 
counties of Provence and Thouloufe ; married his fe- 
cond fon, though then very young, to the only daugh¬ 
ter of the king of Navarre ; while he himfelf efpoufed 
Mary the daughter of the duke of Brabant, reckoned 
one of the molt beautiful princell'es of the age. He 
fteadily enforced the regulations of his predecdfor, 
whin had prohibited the barons from making private 
wars upon one another ; procured the friendfhip of 
Edward I. of England by ceding to him the county 
of Agenois ; and entered into a war with Spain in or¬ 
der to fupport the pretenfions of his nephews, the in¬ 
fants de la Cerda, to the throne of Caltile. 

The events of this war were of no great import¬ 
ance; and the king’s attention was quickly called off 
from them by the death of his eldefl fon Louis at the 
age of twelve years. This difaftrous event happened 
in the year 1175, not without a fufpicion of poifon ; 
and the young queen, Mary, was accufed by a fur- 
geon named La Brofie as guilty of his death. Philip 
gave fume credit to the accufation ; but having applied 
to a nun, who pretended to be infpired, for full fatis- 
fadlion, her anfwer proved fatal to La Erode. The 
queen being cleared by this pretended prophetefs. La 
Erode was accufed of a treafonable correfpondence with 
the king of Caflile, and condemned to death. The 
manner of his trialand execution, however, were fuch, 
that the tide of popular favour was turned; La Brode 
was by the voice of the people declared to be innocent, 
and the king and queen themfelvesloudly condemned. 
During thefe unfavourable circumfiance, the Sicilians, 
over whom Charles of Anjou had eflablilhed his au¬ 
thority, infligated by John of Procida, a noble exile, 
came to a refolution of freeing themfelves at once from 
the French yoke by a general madacre. This cruel 
refolution was accordingly put in execution; and the 
French, to the number of 8000, murdered in one 
night ; after which Peter of Arragon failed to the 
ifland, where he Was received by the inhabitants as 
their king and faviour. Charles was fenfibly affected 
by this misfortune; and having laid liege to Medina, 
failed diredtly to Marseilles, where he obtained apower- 
fnl reinforcement. But during his abfence on this 
occadon his fon, to whom he had entrufled the care of 
the fiege, having radily ventured an engagement with 
the SpaniQi fleet, was entirely defeated and taken pri- 
foner ; which fo much affe&ed the father that he died 
of grief, and Sicily was infeparably attached to the 
houfe of Arragon. 

The misfortunes of Charles were followed by others 
equally great to Philip himfelf. Pops Martin IV. in 
the warmth of his zeal for the caufe of the duke of 
Anjou, had excommunicated Pedro king of Arragon, 
and beftowed his kingdom on Charles of Valois, a 
younger fon of the king of France. In attempting 
to defend himfelf agsinft the execution of this unjufl 
fentence, Pedro was mortally wounded ; but, foon af- 
rer, .the French fleet being defeated by that of Arra¬ 
gon, the king was fo much afFe&cd by the misfortune 
that he fell lick. His difeaie was augmented by the 


and the fatigues of war; fo thar, Ffa««e. 
quite worn oat with grief and infirmities, he expired ^ - 

at Perpignan in the 41 It year of his age, and 16th of 
his reign. 48 

By the death of Philip die Hardy the French crown Reign of 
devolved on bis f'econd fon, called alfo Philip, and from Philip tfie 
the beauty of his perfon furnamed the Fair; who had Fair, 
efpoufed the princefs of Navarre, and at the time of 
his acceiGon was in his 17th year. By the marriage 
with this princefs he had obtained the comities of 
Champaigne and Brie; yet with all this increafe of 
power he found himfelf unable to fupport the war in 
which his predeceffor had engaged. For this reafou 
he thought proper to abandon the interefl of the In¬ 
fants de la Cerda, and fettle the differences with Ca- 
flile. The treaty was concluded by the mediation of 
Edward I. of England ; at whofc interceffion Charles 
the Lame, fon to the duke of Anjou already mention¬ 
ed, was releafed from his captivity ; Edward himfelf 
paying part of his ranfom. On this Charles confent- 
ed to renounce his claim on Sicily ; and Philip himfelf 
promifed that his kinfman, Philip of Valois, fhould 
renounce all pretenfions to the crown of Arragon. In 
return for this generofity, the latter obtained the eldeft 
danghter of Charles, with the territories of Anjou 
and Maine as a dowry. 

The tranquillity procured by this treaty, however, 
was foon interrupted by differences with Edward the 
promoter of it; pope Bonifice VIII. and Guy de 
Dampier, count of Flanders. The difference with Difference 
England took place by a mere accident. A Normal; with I nl¬ 
and an Englifli veffel having met off’ the coaft of Bay- 
onne, and having both occafion for water, the crews 
met and quarrelled at the fame fpring. A Norman 
was killed in the fquable by bis own weapon, with 
which he affaulted ast Englifhman, as the latter pre¬ 
tended'; but however the matter was, complaints were 
made by the Normans to Philip ; who, without giving 
himfelf much trouble to enquire into the merits of the 
caufe, inflantly allowed them to redrefs their fuppofed 
injuries. On this a kind of piratical war commenced 
between the two nations, in which the two fovereigns 
for fome time took no adtive part; though other na¬ 
tions interfered ; the Irifh and Dutch feamen Tiding 
with the Englifli, and thofe of Flanders and Genoa 
with the French. Thus the powers on both Tides were 
gradually augmented, till at lafl the affair became fo 
ferious, that in one engagement 15,000 French are 
faid to have periflied. Philip, alarmed at fuch a car¬ 
nage, fummoned the king of England as his vaflal to 
attend; and, on his refufal, declared his eflates in 
France to be forfeited. After a number of negocia- 
tions, Philip declared that he would be fatisfied with 
the nominal ceffion of the province of Guienne, which 
he engaged inflantly to reftore to the king of England 
as foon as it fhould be put into his hands. Edward 
complied with his demand ; but no fooner had the 
French monarch obtained poffefllon of that country, 
then he pcrfifled in the forfeiture of the Englifh pof- 
feffions in France ; which treacherous proceeding in- 
flantly produced a war betwixt the two nations. Ed¬ 
ward, that he might the better defend himfelf againfl 
fuch a formidable adverfary, concluded a treaty with 
the emperor Adolphus, together with the counts of 
Brittany, Holland, Bar, Juliers, Gueldres, and Flan¬ 
ders ; 
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ders; while Philip rtrengthened himfelf by an alliance 
with John Baliol of Scotland ; and this laid the foun¬ 
dation of that rtridl union which took place between 
France and Scotland for two centuries. During this 
war the French made a defeent 011 the coaft of Eng¬ 
land, and deftroyed the town of Dover; while Ed¬ 
ward, in revenge, landed in Gafcony with an army of 
50,000 men. No great exploits, however, were per¬ 
formed with this mighty armament; and both parties 
finding themfelves pretty equally matched, confented 
to a fufpenfion of arms for two years; during which a 
peace was finally concluded by the mediation of pope 
Boniface VIII. Guienne was reftored ; Edward efpou- 
fed Margaret the filler of Philip; while his daugh¬ 
ter Ifabclla was given in marriage to the prince of 
Wales. 

Both Philip and Edward behaved to the allies whom 
they had engaged in their caufe with equal perfidity. 
Baliol was abandoned by Philip to the refentment of 
Edward ; while Guy, earl of Flanders, was left equal¬ 
ly expofed to the refentment of Philip. 

The reconciliation betwixt the French and Englifh 
monarchs was foon followed by a difference with pope 
Boniface, whom they had appointed mediator between 
them. Senfible of his afliiming difpofuion, how¬ 
ever, they had inferted in the reference made to him, 
that he was chofen as a private man, and not as 
the fucceffor of St Peter. The haughty pontiff, 
however, foon fhowed, that he was not by any means 
to be treated as a private perfon, and a contefl; with 
Philip quickly enfued. Boniface began with forbidding 
the clergy to grant the king any fubfidies without 
firrt obtaining the confent of the Holy See, under the 
pain of excommunication. Philip revenged himfelf by 
prohibiting any ecclefiaftics from fending money out 
of the kingdom without his leave; and by prote&ing 
the Colonnas, who were the implacable enemies ofBo- 
niface. By this his holinefs was fo much irritated that 
he fent a moll abufive letter to Philip ; after which he 
fummoned the clergy of France to a council at Rome ; 
which Philip retaliated, by feizing the temporalities 
of thofe who obeyed, the fummons, and recalling his 
brother Charles of Valois, who had the title of the 
pope’s general. Senfible, however, of the danger that 
attended this contefl, he difpatched two emilTaries, un¬ 
der pretence of conciliating the differences, to levy 
fuch a body of troops as might execute his hoftile pur- 
pofes againfl the holy father. With thefe he fuddenly 
inverted the pope in his native city of Anegnia ; and 
while the bull was preparing for the excommunication 
of Philip, and releafing his fubjefts from their obe¬ 
dience, the pope himfelf was obliged to furrender pri- 
foner to the troops of the prince whom he defigned to 
anathematize. 

Though Boniface had been at this time delivered 
up to the troops of Philip through the treachery of the 
people of Anegnia, yet he was no fooner taken pri¬ 
soner and brought to diftrefs, then they refeued him 
from his guards and conveyed him to Rome, where he 
foon after died of grief and fhame. His fucceffor Be- 
nedift revoked the excommunication of Boniface, and 
attempted to regain the allegiance of Philip by gentle 
means: but before this could be effedted, he himfelf 
Was cut off by death, not without ftrong'fufpicions ol 
poifon. After his deceafc Philip offered to procure 


the papal chair for Bertrand archbilhop of Bourdtaux, France; 
provided he would condemn the memory of Boniface, '*■—<'—~ l 
rertore the honours and eftates of the Colonnas which 
had been forfeited, allow him, for five years, the 
tenths of the clergy of France, and comply with a re- 
queft which at that time it was not proper to divulge. 

Bertrand having complied with the terms propofed 
by the king, afeended the papal throne by the name 
of Clement V. but narrowly efcaped being killed on his 
return from the cathedral of Lyons, by the falling of a 
wall which had been overloaded by the number of 
people who came to lee the proceffion ; by which acci¬ 
dent the duke of Brittany was killed, and-thc ting 
and Count of Valois confiderably bruifed. The new The pope 
pope fixed his refidence at Avignon, where he punc- fixeshisre- 
tually complied with all the conditions of the treaty, fidence at 
except that of condemning the condudt of Boniface, Avignon, 
which he abfolutely refilled to do; and, inftead of 
doing fo, vindicated with much folcmnity, after ha¬ 
ving inquired into the matter, or pretended to do fo. 

The other condition, which Philip had at firft con¬ 
cealed, was difeovered by the death of the emperor 
Albert of Auftria ; after which event he delired Cle¬ 
ment to affift him in placing his brother Charles of 
Valois on the Imperial throne. But his holinefs, ap- 
prehenfiveof the danger which might accrue to himfelf 
from being furrounded with the powerful relations of 
Philip, urged the diet to proceed inftantly to an elec¬ 
tion ; recommending to them Henry of Luxemburg 
as a proper perfon to fill the Imperial throne. In this 
f fcheme he fucceeded fo well, that the eledtion was over 
before Philip could arrive at Avignon; and the only 
confolation the French monarch could obtain for his 
difappointment was the poflelfion of the city of Lyons, 
which had hitherto maintained an independency under 
its archbilhop j but was now perfuaded to fubmit to the 
authority of Philip. J4 

In the mean time Guy, earl of Flanders, being a- Expedition 
bandoned by his ally Edward king of England, was of Philip 
obliged to throw himfelf on the mercy of the French ag a ‘nft th* 
monarch, who had fent his brother, Charles of Va- “ rl 
lois, with a powerful army to invade his dominions. r an ers * 
From the latter indeed he had obtained a promile, that 
if he could not, within a year, compofe the difference 
fubfirting between him and Philip, he Ihould be at li¬ 
berty to retire, and purfue what meafures he pleafed. 

But Philip in order to gratify the refentment which 
his queen entertained againll the captive prinee de¬ 
tained him, with two of hisfons, in clofeconfinement; 
while he himfelf entering Flanders in triumph, was 
every where received as fovereignof the country ; and 
at his departure appointed John de Chactillo, a re¬ 
lation of the queen, to govern thofe newly acquired 
territories. 

The new governor took care to repair the fortifica¬ 
tions which had been fuffered to decay by reafon of the 
affiduous application of the Flemings to trade ; but be¬ 
ing of a very haughty and tyrannical difpofuion, and 
the poverty of the times not allowing his mailer to 
keep regular garrifons, an infurredtion quickly took 
place. This'Would have been effedhtally quelled by 
the diligence of the magiftrates, had not Cbatillou un¬ 
luckily entered Bruges, and publicly difplayed [two 
hoglheadsof ropes, which he threatened to employ 
in the execution of the inhabitants. On this they flew 
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to arms, maflacred 1500 French; Chatlllon himfelf 
being obliged to elcape their fury by fwimming over 
the town ditch. The infurgents now, daily gathering 
flrength, foon amounted to an army of 60,000 men 
who laid fiege to Conrtray. Here they were raflily 
attacked in their trenches by the count d’Artois, who 
met with the reward of his temerity, being cut off 
with 20,000 of his troops. Philip determined on re¬ 
venge ; though the railing another army obliged him 
to debafe the coin of the kingdom. Thus, however, 
he was enabled to enter Flanders with fitch force as 
would probably have fubdued the whole country, had 
not Edward artfully communicated to the queen of 
France, asafecret, a feigned correfpondence between 
the French nobility and the court of Rome ; by which 
falfe intelligence the king was induced to abandon the 
enterprife without performing any thing worthy of the 
armament he had fitted out. The war was continued 
for fume time longer ; but the attempts of Philip were 
conftantly defeated by the fleady valour of the Fle¬ 
mings ; and the only recompence Philip obtained for 
all his trouble and expence was the city of Counray. 

The other remarkable tranfaCtions of this reign were 
the expulfion and confifcation of the eftates of the 
Templars, who at that time enjoyed immenfe poffef- 
fions in France. The confifcations took place without 
any form of trial, and upwards of yo of them were put 
todeath in a cruel manner. The grand-mafter, with 
three of his principal officers, were burnt by a flow fire 
in the prefence of the king himfelf. The whole body 
of thefe unfortunate kniglus had been accufed of the 
mod grefs and abominable fenfualities. The particu¬ 
lars were revealed, or pretended to be fo, by two cri¬ 
minals who received their pardon for the difeoveries 
they made ; and thefe difeoveries were confirmed by 
the confeffion of the Templars thcmfelves. But this 
confeffion was afterwards retraced, as being extorted 
from them by the fear of ablolute deftruCtion; and 
thofe who fuffered, maintained their purity to the laft: 
and 011 the whole, it was believed that Philip confuited 
his avarice rather than his juflice by this cruel execu- 
tion. The latter part of his life was embittered by 
domeflic misfortunes. His three daughters-in-law, 
Margaret daughter of the duke, and Jean and Blanch, 
of the count of Burgundy, who had married his three 
fons Louis, Philip, and Charles, were accufed of infi¬ 
delity to their hufbands. After a fevere examination, 
Margaret and Blanch were condemned to perpetual im- 
prifonment ; in which flotation Margaret was after¬ 
wards firangled by order of her hufband Louis. Their 
paramours, Philip and Walter de Launay, two bro¬ 
thers, were flayed alive, and afterwards hung upon a 
gibbet, with an ufher of the chamber, who had been 
their confident. The uneafinefs of mind which Phi¬ 
lip fuffered on this account is fuppofed to have impair¬ 
ed his health, and lie died of a confumption in the year 
139 5, the 47th of his age, and 30th of his reign. 

OntheacceffionofLouis,furnamedthe Boifterousonac- 
count of his violent temper,he found his treafury fo much 
exhaufled, that he was obliged to delay for fome time the 
ceremony of his coronation with his new queen. Cle- 
mence, daughter of the king of Hungary. Finding 
the kingdom otherwife in a very diffracted flate, heap- 
plied himfelf very diligently to appeafe the difeontents 
©This fubjeCts, and conciliate their affection by every 
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means in the power. In this he was afiified by his France. 

uncle Charles of Valois, on whom he at length entire- '--- ' 

1 y devolved the government of the kingdom. This re¬ 
gent, however, behaved with fuch cruelty as is fup¬ 
pofed to have proved fatal to the king himfelf ; for ha¬ 
ving put to death a nobleman named Enguerrand-ie Foi- 
tier de Marigni, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
late king, this cruelty was fo much relented, that hjs 
friends were thought to have adminiKered poifon to 
the king ; who, expired fuddenly after ch inking a glafs 
of cold water, in the 26th year of his age, and fecond 
of his reign. Immediately after his death, Charles 
prepared to difpute the fovereignty with the brothers 
of the late fovereign. Philip count ofPoiClou, the 
eldeft brother, was at that time at Rome affifting in 
the election of a new pope; and it was not until a 
month after the death of his brother that he was able 
to put an end to the intrigues which took place on that 
occafion : but on his arrival in France, the throne was 
affigned to him by the unanimous voice of the people. 

His profpeCts, however, were for a fliort time clouded 
by the queen-dowager Clemence being delivered of a 
fon, who has been inrolled among the kings of France 
under the name of John I. His death in three weeks s 6 
fecured the throne to Philip ; who on account of the R cign of 
tallnefs of his flature was furnamed the Long. His th c 
conduft proved fnperior to that of his predecefl'or, who 
had unfuccefsfully attempted to fubdne the Flemings, 
and had even fuffered himfelf to be duped by their 
count ; but Philip, by his victorious behavour, fo redu¬ 
ced them, that they compelled their fovereign to con- 
fent to a peace upon honourable terms. He fummoned 
Edward II. of England to do homage for his poflef- 
fions in France ; but that monarch, finding himfelf in¬ 
volved in difficulties, which rendered the vifit inconve¬ 
nient, fent excufes to Philip, which he was pleafed to 
accept. As the French monarch had formerly taken 
the crofs during the lifetime of his father, he now pro- 
pofed to put his vow in execution ; but was diffitaded 
from this by the pope himfelf, at whofe infiance he 
fent an army into Italy to put an end to the contend- P 
ing factions of the Guelphs and Gibelines, who for fo natec^c 
long time filled that country with blood and flaughter. dition mi» 
The event proved unfortunate ; and the difgrace was Italy, 
rendered more mortifying by a contagious diftemper 
which fwept off many rhoufands of French fubjeCls! 

This was fuppofed by the fnperftitious people of thofe 
times to be occafioned by the Jews, who had confpired 
with the Saracens to poifon the fprings; and that the 
execution of the projeCl was committed to fome le¬ 
pers who lived by themfelves in hofpitals richly endow¬ 
ed. On this a perfection was inftantly commmenced 
againft thefe unfortunate men, and great numbers of 
them were burnt alive ; while the Jews in general 
were abandoned to the rage of the populace, who in- 
fulted their perfons, and plundered their honfes with¬ 
out remorfe. 

The remainingpart of the reign of Philip was fpent 
in attempting to regulate the internal concerns of his 
kingdom. A defign had been formed by his prede- 
ceffors of eftablilbing a eertain ffandard for the coin, 
weights, and meafures, throughout France : and this 
was adopted by Philip ; who, in order to carry it more, 
effectually into execution, purchafed from the counts 
ef Valois, Clermont, and Bourbon, their right of 

coinage 
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Framce. coinage within their own dominions. But notwith- 

^ - -Handing all his endeavaurs for thispurpofe, he never 

could bring the fcheme to bear ; nor indeed could he 
in any degree conciliate the affedion of his fubjefts. 
He died of a fever and dyfentery in the year 1322, the 
58 2Sth of his age, and 6th of his reign. 

Reign of By the death of Philip, the crown of France devol- 
Charltii the V ed on his brother Charles IV. who had obtained the 
J air. furname of Fair. After fettling fome difputes with 
the duke of Burgundy, his next ftep was to di!Tolve % 
his marriage with Blanch, who hill continued in pri- 
fon, and to efpoufe Mary the daughter of Henry em¬ 
peror of Germany. This marriage was contracted 
with a view to the imperial crown itfelf, which had 
been fo long feparated from that of France; and in 
1325 an opportunity offered for Charles to gratify his 
ambition. At that time the Imperial dignity was dif- 
puted between Louis of Bavaria and Frederic of Au- 
f|ria ; the latter of whom had been taken prifoner in a 
battle with Louis. But pope John, who entertained 
an implacable hatred againfl Louis, fulminated the feu- 
tence of excommunication againfl him, intruding the 
execution of it to Leopold the brother of Ferdinand. 
The king of France was induced to embark in the fame 
caufe, by a promife of the fpoils of Bavaria; while 
Frederic himfelf confenred to relinquilh his pretenfions 
to the empire which lie had fo unfuccefsfully piain- 
tained. Louis, however, by inflantly relealing his 
prifoner, and difmiffing him in an honourable manner, 
engaged his friendlhip, and difarmed his mod formi¬ 
dable antagonid. But the pope was not to be fo dif- 
appointed. A confiderable fum of money induced 
Leopold to perfevere in his hodilities, while it was 
determined that a new council of electors fhould be 
held in order to transfer the Imperial crown to Charles. 
In purfuit of this vifionary fcheme the king of France 
let out for the frontiers of Germany with a fplendid 
army ; but foon found that there was no poffibility of 
accomplifhing his wiflies. Leopold alone, from mo¬ 
tives ©f inrered, remained his friend ; the red fhowed 
the greated indifference ; and even his brother-in-law 
the king of Bohemia abfenred himfelf from the diet; 
while in a lliort time the death of the queen put an end 
to all connections with that crown. 

On the deceafe of Mary, Charles efpoufed Joanna 
daughter to the count of Evreux : and in order to 
avert the calamities to be feared from an infant fuc- 
ceffton, he entered into an alliance with Robert king 
Scotland; by which it was provided, that fhould ei¬ 
ther of the fovereigns die without an heir apparent, 
the dates of the kingdom fhould fill the vacant throne, 
and the furvivtir of the two kings fhould with his whole 
force fupport the legality of the nomination againfl: 
any other competitor : though even this proved inef¬ 
ficient to avert the danger which now threatened the 
J9 kingdom, as lhall be explained in the fcquel. 

Candidates Charles died in the year 1328, in the 34th year of 
for the re- hj s a g e , leaving his queen pregnant; and as the fuc- 
gency and ce fli on depended on the fruit of the queen’s pregnancy, 
afteTthe a rc S cnt ’ n mean time was neceflary ; and two can- 
deaTh of didates indantly appeared for this important pod, 

Charles. urging at the fame time their right to the crown as 

well as fo the regency. Thefe were Philip de Valois, 
coudn-german to the deceafed king ; the other, Ed¬ 
ward III. king of England, who afpired to the throne 
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in right of his mother, and the nephew of Charles the Trance. 

Fair. His pretenfions, however, were eadly fet alide, -- v -- 

and Philip was confirmed in the regency ; from which 
he foon after depped into the throne, oil the queen 
being delivered of a daughter; from which circurn- 
dance he acquired the furname of Fortmiatc. But 
though the pretenfions of Edward, both to the regen¬ 
cy and crown, were unanimondy rejected by the peo- ^ 
pic, it was dill impoflible for Philip to think of the 
claims of fuck a formidable rival without uneafinefs. 

He therefore fummoned the Englifh monarch to do Difputes 
homage for his poffcffions in France ; and, upon bis 
not anfweringhis fummons, forfeited them, and feized ^ a [f nr _' 
his revenues. This at lad induced Edward to crofs j and b 
the fea and pay his homage; which Philip confented 
to receive in any form, upon condition of a proper ex¬ 
planation being afterwards given : but as this was ftu- 
dioufly delayed after the return of the king of Eng¬ 
land, the province of Guiennc was again feized by the - 
French monarch. Edward, unwilling to lofe his con¬ 
tinental dominions, or involve himfelf in a war for the 
fake of mere ceremony, fent over a formal deed, by 
which he acknowledged that he owed liege homage to 
France. Thus the flame was fmothered for the pre- 
fent; and would perhaps have been entirely extin- 
guifhed, had it not been for the intrigues of Robert of 
Artois, brother-in-law to the king of France himfelf, 
who had been expelled his country, and had taken re¬ 
fuge in England. By him he was perfuaded to renew 
his pretenfions to the crown of France, which of ne- 
ceffity produced a war. 

For fome time, indeed, neither party made any 
open declaration of hoflilities ; but as both monarchs 
were pofleifed ofgreat prudence and fagacity, they foon 
penetrated each other’s defigns. Philip, under pre¬ 
tence of taking the crofs, began to make prodigious 
armaments, ftrengthening himfelf at the fame time by 
alliances on every fide; while Edward, determining to 
renew his claim to the crown of France, projefted the 
conqueft of Scotland. This, however, he could not 
accompliffi ; and in the mean time Philip, in order to 
favour the Scots, with whom he was in alIiance,Tuffer- 
ed his fubjefts to make irruptions into Guienne. 61 

In 1337, the war broke out openly. Philip having Edward’s 
detached a fquadron of his fleet againfl the Infidels, expedi*- 
employed the reft, confiftingchiefly of Genoefe veffels, tl0n - 
againfl the Englilh. As in this war it was of great 
importance which fide was taken by the Flemings, 
thefe people were courted by both parties. Louis 
count @f Flanders declared for Philip, but his fubjefts 
were more inclined to king Edward. James Arteville 
a brewer the mod able and artful man in the country, 
governed them at that time as much as if he had been 
their prince ; and the advantages arifing from the 
Englilh commerce determining him in favour of Ed¬ 
ward, that prince, at his requeft, embarked for Sluys 
with a numerous army. Here he arrived in I338;,and 
on his firft landing, it was refolved that the German 
princes in alliance with him Ihould aft againfl France. 

But for this a pretence was wanting. The vaflals of 
the empire could notaft by Edward’s orders, or even, 
as his allies, without direftions from the emperor, and 
he was in league with France. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, was foon overcome: The French had made ikem- 
felves mailers of Cambray, and the emperor refolved 
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France, that it fhould be retaken. With this view he created 

*-v—«' Edward Vicar General of the Empire ; an empty title, 

but which feemed to give him a right of commanding 
the fervicesof the princes of Germany. The Flemings, 
who were vaflals of France, likewife pretended fcruples 
at invading the territories of their liege lord. To quiet 
thefc, Edward, by the advice of Arteville, aifumed the 
title of King of France; and by virtue of this right 
challenged their afliltance for dethroning Philip de Va¬ 
lois, the ufurper of his kingdom. This ftep, which 
he feared would beget endlefs animofities and jealou- 
Ties, he did not take without hefuation ; and, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Hume, from this time we may date the com¬ 
mencement of that great animofity which the Englifli 
have always borne to the French. 

Edward’s firlt attempt was upon the city of Catn- 
bray, to which he laid liege ; but in a Ihort time he 
was prevailed upon by Robert d’Artois to raife the 
fiege and march into Picardy. This country he enter¬ 
ed with an army of near 50,000 men, compofed moftly 
of foreigners. Philip came within fight of him with 
an army of near too,000, compofed chiefly of native 
fubjedts; and it was daily expedted that a battle would 
enfue. But the Englifli monarch was averfe to engage 
againlt fo great a fuperiority ; and Philip thought it 
fufficienc if he eluded the attacks of his enemy, without 
running any unneceflary hazard. The two armies fa¬ 
ced each other for feveral days; mutual defiances were 
fent; and Edward at lafl retired into Flanders, and 
difperfed his army. 

Such was the fruitlefs, and almoft ridiculous conclu- 
fion of Edward’s firlt expedition; which had plunged 
him into the greateft difficulties. He had contract¬ 
ed near L. 300,000 of debt; he had anticipated all 
his revenue; he had pawned every thing of value 
which belonged either to himfelf or his queen ; nay, he 
was obliged in fome meafure even to pawn himfelf to 
his creditors, by defiring their periniffion to go over to 
England in order to procure fupply, and by promifing 
on his word of honour to return in perfon if he did not 
remit their money. On his arrival in England, how¬ 
ever, he procured a large fupply, fuflicient to enable 
him to make all the neceflary preparations for a new 
invafion ; and fo certain were the Englifli that France 
would now be conquered, that the parliament, before 
Edward’s departure, protefled that they owed him no 
obedience as king of France, but that the two kingdoms 
muft remain for ever difhindt and independent. 

His fecond The king of England fet out on his fecond expedi* 
expedition, tion with a fleet of 240 veflels. Philip had prepared 
a fleet of 400 veffels, manned with 40,000 men ; which 
. he flationed off Sluys, in order to intercept him in his 
TheFrench P a ®tge. The two fleets met on the 13th of June, 
entirely de- 1 34 ° * but the Englifli, either by the fuperior abilities 
featedat oif Edward, or the greater dexterity of his feamen, 
fea. gained the wind of the enemy, and had the fun in 
their backs ; and with thefe advantages began the ac¬ 
tion. The battle was fierce and bloody: the Englifh 
archers, whofe force and addrefs were now much cele- 
^.-y.-hrated, galled the French on their approach ; and 
When the ihips grappled together, the example of the 
king and the nobility who were with him fo animated 
the feamen and foldiers, that they maintained every 
where a fuperiority over the enemy. The Flemings 
obferving the battle, hurried out of their ports, and 
Vol. VII. 


brought a reinforcement to the Englifh ; which coming 
unexpectedly, had a greater effedt than in proportion 
to its power and numbers. Two hundred and thirty 
ihips were taken ; and 30,000 Frenchmen were killed, 
with two of their admirals: the lofs of the Englifli was 
inconfiderable, compared to the greatnefs ana import¬ 
ance of the victory. None of Philip’s courtiers, it i3 
faid, dared to inform him of the event; till his fool or 
jefter gave him a hint, by which l,e difeoytred the lo'fs 
he had fuftained. 




After this great victory, Edward landed his forces, 
and laid fiege to Tournay. Philip marched to its re¬ 
lief with a very numerous army; but adted with fo 
much caution, that Edward found himfelf in a manner, 
blocked up in his camp: and the countefs dowager of 
Hainault, filter to Philip, mother-in-law to Edward, 
and fifter-in-law to Robert d’Artcfis, coming out of a 
convent, to which fhe had retired, interpofed with fo 
much fpirit and addrefs, that fhe engaged all parties to 
agree to a truce for a year, and might perhaps have 
brought about a peace if the had furvived. 

In 1341, however, Edward’s ambition was once Edward m- 
more excited by the invitation of the count de Mount- vitedinto 
fort, who had poflefled himfelf of the province of France . a 
Brittany, and applied to Edward to fecond his claims. 

An offer of this kind entirely coincided with Edward’s 
molt fanguine defires. He was happy in the promifed 
afliftancc of Mountfort, an adtive and valiant prince, 
clofely united to him by intereft, and thus opening to 
him an entrance into the heart of France. Thefe flat¬ 


tering profpeCls, however, were for a while damped 
by the imprifonment of Mountfort; whofe aims being, 
difeovered, he was befieged in the eity of Mantz, and 
taken. But Jane of Flanders his wife foon made up for 
the lofs of her hufband. This lady courageoufly under¬ 
took to fupport the falling fortunes of her family. She 
allembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where (he then 
refided ; and carrying her infant foil in her arms, de¬ 
plored her misfortunes, and attempted to infpire the 
citizens with an affeCtion for her caufe. The inhabi¬ 
tants ofNantz inflantly efpoufed her interefls, and all 
the other fortrefles of Brittany embraced the fame re- 
folution. The king of England was apprifed of her ef¬ 
forts ; and was intreated to fend her fuccours withall 
poffible expedition to the town of Hennebone, in which 
place lhe refolved to fuftain the attacks of the enemy. 
Charles de Blois, Philip’s general, anxious to make 
himfelf mafler of fo important a fortrefs as Hennebone, 
and flill more to take the countefs a prifoner, fat down 
before the place with a large army, and conducted the 
fiege with indefatigable induflry. The defence was no 
lefs vigorous: feveral fallies were made by the garri- 
fon, in which the countefs herfelf was flill the molt ac¬ 
tive, and led on to the affault. Obferving one day that 
their whole army had quitted the camp to join in a 
general llorm, fhe fallied out by a poftern at the head 
of 300 horfe, fet fire to the enemy’s tents and baggage, 
put their futtlers and fervants to the (word, and occa¬ 
sioned fuch an alarm, that the French defifled from the 
affanit, in order to cut off her communication with the 
town. Thus intercepted, file retired to Auray, where 
Hie continued five or fix days ; then returning at the 
head of 500 horfe, fire fought her Way through one 
quarter of the French camp, and returned to her faith¬ 
ful citizens in triumph. But the befiegtrs had at 
3 F length 
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length made feveral breaches in the walls; and it was 
apprehended that a general aflault, which was hourly 
expelled, would be fatal. A capitulation was there¬ 
fore propofed, and a conference was already begun, 
when the countefs, who had mounted on a high tower, 
and was looking towards the fea with great impatience, 
defcried fome ihips at a diltance. She immediately ex¬ 
claimed that fuccours were arrived, and forbid any 
further capitulation. She was not difappointed in her 
wifttes : the fleet !he difcerned carried a body of Eng- 
lifh gentlemen, with 6000 archers, whom Edward had 
prepared for the relief of Hennebone, but who had been 
long detained by contrary winds. They entered the 
harbour under the conduct of Sir Walter Manny, one 
of the mod valiant commanders of his time. This re¬ 
lief ferved to keep up the declining fpirits of the Bre¬ 
tons until the time appointed by the late truce with 
Edward was expired, on which he was at liberty to 
renew the war in greater form. 

The fuccours under Sir Walter Manny were quickly 
followed by a more confiderable reinforcement com¬ 
manded by Robert of Artois, who made liimfelf ma¬ 
iler of the city of Vannes foon after his arrival : but 
the Bretons foon recovered the city, and Robert was 
compelled to relinquiflt his prize after receiving a mor¬ 
tal wound. Edward himfelf, eager to revenge the 
death of his ally, foon landed at Morbain near Vannes 
with an army of 12,000 men. With this fmall num¬ 
ber he undertook at once the ftege of Vannes, Nantz, 
and Rennes: but.by dividing his forces, he failed in 
every enterprife, and gave an opportunity to John duke 
of Normandy, the king of France’s eldeft fon, to invell 
him in his camp. In this fituation his provifions foon 
began to fail ; and Edward, notwithftanding all his 
valour, would have been obliged to furrender, had he 
not by a train of artful negociations, induced Philip 
to relinquifh the advantage he had obtained, and con- 
fenuo a truce of three years. This was accomplifhed 
by the mediation of the court of Rome ; and the French 
monarch was foon made fenfible of the partiality of 
that court, and the imprudence of the flep he himfelf 
had taken. Edward foon found a pretence to renew 
the war, from the execution of fome nobles of Brittany, 
who, he faid, were partifans of Mountfort, and chofe 
to look upon their punifhment as an infraction of the 
the treaty. 

Philip now endeavoured to fecure himfelf again!! the 
power of his rival by alliances, and by purchafing the 
city of Montpelier from the king of Majorca : but in 
the mean time, the Englifli, under the command of the 
earl of Darby, had invaded Guiennc, twice defeated the 
French army commanded by the count dc Lifle, and 
made themfelves maflers of a great number of towns. 
Philip, by reafon of the exhanfled fiate of his trea- 
fury, was for fome time incapable of making any op- 
polition. To recruit his finances, he was obliged 
10 lay a duty on fait; which gave fuch offence to his 
fubje&s as had almoft excited a rebellion. When thefe 
difeontents were afluaged, however, he foon raifed an 
army of 100,000 men, whofe courage was further 
raifed by the prefence of the dukes of Normandy and 
Burgundy. The Englifli general was therefore com¬ 
pelled to Hand upon the defenfive. One fortrefs after 
another was furrendered to ihe French : till at length 
nothing appeared but a total extinction of the power 
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of England upon the continent. In this fituation, France. 

Edward refolved to bring reliefin perfon to his diftref-'-*- * 

fed fubjeCts and allies; and accordingly embarked in 
1346 at Southampton, on board a fleet of near 1000 
fail, of all dimenfions. He carried with him, befides 


both for underftanding and valour above his age. His He lands 
army confifled of 4000 men at arms, 10,000 archers, with an ar- 
-10,000 Welfli infantry, and 6000 Irilh ; all which he m y in Nor- 
landed fafely at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, ma nd y- 
which country he determined to make the feat of the 
war. 

The intelligence of Edward’s landing, and thedeva- 
ftation caufed by his troops, who difperfed themfelves 
over the whole face of the country, foon fpread univer- 
fal confirmation through the French court. The rich 
city of Caen was taken and plundered by the Englifli 
without mercy; the villages and towns, even up to 
Paris, fhared the fame fate ; and the French had no 
other refource but by breaking down their bridges, to 
attempt putting a flop to the invader’s career. In the 
mean time, Philip was not idle in making preparations 
to reprefs the enemy. He had flationed one of his 
generals, Godemar de Faye, with an army on the op- 
pofite fide of the river Somme, over which Edward 
was to pafs ; while he himfelf, at the head of 120,000 
fighting men, advanced to give the Englilh battle. 

Edward, thus unexpectedly expofed to the danger of 
being inclofed and ftarved in an enemy’s country, pub- 
lifhed a reward to any that fltould bring him intelli¬ 
gence of apaflage over the river Somme. This was dif- 
covered by a peafant of the country named Gobin A- 
gace; and Edward had juft time to get his whole army 
over the river, when Philip appeared in his rear. Of 
the battle that enfued, in which the French were over¬ 
thrown with great flaughter, an account is given under 
the article Cressy. gg 

Edward next laid fiege to Calais, which was then Calaista- 
defended by John di Vienne, an experienced command- ken, 
er, and fupplied with every thing neceffary for defence. 

It was at length taken, after a twelvemonth’s fiege, 
the defendant’s having been reduced to the laft extre¬ 
mity by famine and fatigue ; for the confequences of 
which, fee the article Calais. 

From the very beginning of this unfortunate war, 

Philip had invariably fltowed himfelf deiirous of peace, 
and the victory of Crefly rendered him Hill more fo. Ed¬ 
ward alfo, notwithftanding his fuccefles, was unable to 
fupport the expences of the war any longer. The me¬ 
diation of the court of Rome was therefore readily ac¬ 
cepted, and a truce for three years concluded. At the 
fame time, Philip met with fome recompence for the 
lofles he had fuftained, by the acquifition of Dauphiny, 
which has ever fince given the title of Dauphin to the 
eldeft fon of the king of France. It was obtained by the 
refignation of Humbert prince of Dauphiny ; who, be¬ 
ing difappointed in his hopes of marrying Joan, daugh¬ 
ter of the duke of Bourbon, gave up his territories to 
Charles the grandfon of Philip, who had married that 
lady, himfelf retiring into a convent. Soon after this 
event, the king himfelf, who had been fome time a wi¬ 
dower, was married to Blancii, the daughter of Philip 
count of Evreux, and Jane queen of Navarre; and his 

ion 


all the chief nobility of England, his eldeft fon the 
prince of Wales (afterwards iurnamedtheB/ackPrincey, 
a youth of about 15 years old, and already remarkable 
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France, fon John to the countefs of Boulogne 

' pinefs occafioned by thefe marriages was foon interrup¬ 
ted by the death of the king ; who expired in the year 
1350, the 57th of his age, and 23d of his reign. 

On the death of Philip, his eldeft fon John took pof- 
feflion of the kingdom ; but fcarcely was he feated 011 
the throne, when he difgufted his nobility by an un- 
feafonable ad of feverity. Robert de Brienne, count 
of Eu and Guifnes, had been taken prifoner by the 
king of England at Caen ; and under pretence of ne- 
gociating his ranfom, had palfed feveral times between 
France and England ; but being accufed of a treason¬ 
able correspondence with Edward, he was by order of 
his fovereigtt fuddenly arrefted, condemned, and be¬ 
headed, without any form of trial. At his death, it is 
faid, tiiat he confeifed his treasonable pra&ices ; but this 
has not been authenticated by any hiflorian of credit. 
Having been conltable of France, the fword, the badge 
of his office, was delivered to Charles de la Carda : but 
his fate was equally unfortunate with that of his pre- 
deceffor, being foon after airalliuated by Charles king 
68 of Navarre, furnamed The Wicked . This prince, ce- 
Infamous _ i c g ra t;ed for his perfonal qualifications, but detefted for 
the kingof cr ‘ mes » was £ h e fon-in-law of John himfelf. He 
Navarre. had demanded the duchy of Angouleme of the king ; 

but as the latter had thought proper to bellow it upon 
Carda, he had taken the effectual method of revenging 
himfelf by alfalfinating his rival. John did not fail to 
fhow a proper refentment; but fuch was the weaknefs 
of his government, that the king of Navarre fet him 
at defiance, and would not even condefcend to the ce¬ 
remony of afking pardon until John had fent him his 
fecond fon as an hoflage for his perfonal Security. To 
thefe offences the king of Navarre added another Hill 
more atrocious, viz. that of afpiring to the crown of 
France itfelf ; to which he pretended a right derived 
from his mother, being grandfon by the female fide to 
Tonis the Boilterous. But his more immediate de¬ 
mands were the countries of Champagne and Brie. To 
obviate all difficulties on this head, however, John be¬ 
llowed the duchy of Normandy on his eldefl fon 
Charles ; and commanded him to feize the eflates of 
the king of Navarre. On this the latter foon made 
his appearance at Paris ; but John found himfelf obli¬ 
ged to appeafe his murmurs at the expence of no lefs 
than 100,000 crowns. 

All this time the truce with England had been very 
ill obferved on both Sides ; the French had pofTeffed 
themfelves of the port of St Jean d’Angeli ; and the 
Englifh had furprifed the town of Guifnes. The rival 
lioufes of Mouutfort and Blois ftillcontinued their ani- 
mofities; while Edward continued to threaten war.— 
The king of Navarre went 011 with his intrigues ; and 
even the dauphin was drawn into a confederacy againfl 
his father. John, however, being informed of their 
machinations, found means to defeat them efFeftually. 
The dauphin was reclaimed by pointing out to him the 
impropriety of his conduct, and the disadvantage 
which mull unavoidably accrue to himfelf from the 
connexions which he had formed. The king of Na- 
varre was invited, with his principal adherents, to an 
^d'eon- eiaterta i nment > where they were unexpedtedly arrefl- 
faedT"" former being fent prifoner to the chateau Gail- 

lard, and feveral of the mod obnoxious of the latter 
put to death. The reft of the confpirators, inftead of 
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But the hap- being difmayed by this check, immediately Showed 
themfelves in open rebellion j and finding themfelves 
unable, without further ailiftance, to gain their 
point, they without delay invited over Edward from 
England. 

That warlike and enferprifing monarch had never France 
loft fight of the objeX he had originally embraced ; gain in va- 
and on the expiration of the truce had fent his fon, ded by Ed- 
prince of Wales, and, from the colour of his armour, ward, 
furnamed the Black Prince , with a fleet towards the 
coaft of France. Young Edward had with this fleet 
entered the mouth of the river Garonne, burnt the 
towns and villages of Languedoc, and retired with the 
plunder into the country of Guienne. Edward him¬ 
felf, who had likewife pafled over to the continent, waft¬ 
ed the country as far as St Omer; but the French king, 
notwithftanding all thefe provocations, determined to 
avoid a battle, and therefore prohibited his general, 
the conftable of Bourbon, from coming to an engage¬ 
ment, though his army was much fuperior to that of the 
prince of Wales. With the flower of his troops, how* 
ever, he purfued Edward from St Omer to Hefdin, 
where he defied him to a pitched battle ; but the lat¬ 
ter, without minding his bravadoes, continued his march 
to Calais, from whence he embarked for England.—* 

After his departure, John called anaflemblyof the 
ftates at Paris, where he explained the diftrefled fitu- 
ation of his finances, and Ihowed fo fully the necefli- 
ty of affifting him in the defence of the kingdom, that 
they confented to maintain an army of 30,000 meii 
during the war. To fupply the other exigencies of 
government, they revived the duty on fait, and added 
a variety of other imports ; but at the fame time ap¬ 
pointed a committee of their own number to take care 
that the money was folely appropriated to the public 
fervice. 

The fatisfaclion which John received from thefe 
grants, and the fappreffion of fome difturbances which 
happened about this time, was foon overcart by the 
news that the prince of Wales had marched with an 
army of 12,000 men from Bourdeaux ; and, after ra¬ 
vaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the Limoufm, had 
entered the province of Berry. The young warrior 
had penetrated into the heart of France with this tri¬ 
fling body of forces, in hopes of joining the duke of 
Lancafter in Guienne. But he foon found that his 
fcheme was impracticable: the country before him was 
too well guarded to permit his advancing further ; 
and all the bridges behind were broken down, which 
effectually barred a retreat. In this embarrafling fili¬ 
ation, his perplexity was increafed, by being inform¬ 
ed, that the king of France was actually marching at 
the head of 60,000 men to intercept him. He at firft: 
thought of retreating : but foon finding it impoflible, 
he determined calmly to await the approach of the ene¬ 
my ; and, notwithftanding the difparity of forces, to 
commit all to the hazard of a battle. 

' It was at a place called Maupertius, near Poi&iers, B att leo£ 
that both armies came in fight of each other. The Poi&iers. 
French king might very eafily have ftarved the Englilh 
into any terms he thought proper to impofe ; but fuch 
was the impatient valour of the French nobility, ajid 
fuch their certainty of fuccefs, that it might have been 
equally fatal to attempt reprefling their ardour to en¬ 
gage. In the mean time, while both armies were 
3 F 2 drawn. 
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France, drawn out, and cxpedting the fignal to begin, they 

—--' were flopped by the appearance of the cardinal Pe- 

rigord, who attemp.edto be a mediator between them. 
However, John, who made himfelf fare of victory, 
would liften to no other terms than the reflitutian of 
Calais ; with which the Black Prince refufmg to com¬ 
ply, the onfct was deferred till the next morning, for 
which both fides waited in anxious fufpence. 

During this interval, the young prince ftrengthen- 
ed his poft by new entrenchments ; and placed 300 
men in ambuflt, with as many archers, who were com¬ 
manded to attack the enemy in flank during the heat 
of the engagement. Having taken thefe precautions, 
he ranged his army in three diviflons: the van was com¬ 
manded by the earl of Warwick, the rear by the earls 
of Salifbury and Suffolk, and the main body by ltim- 
fclf. Inlike manner, the king of France arranged his 
forces in three diviflons ; the firft commanded by the 
duke of Orleans ; the fecond by the dauphin, attended 
by his younger brothers ; while he himfelf led up the 
main body, feconded by Lis youngeft and favourite fon, 
then about 14 years of age. As the Englifh were to 
be attacked only by marching up a long narrow lane, 
the French fuffered greatly from their archers, who 
were polled on each fide, behind the hedges. Nor 
were they in a better fituation upon emerging from 
this danger, being met by the Black Prince himfelf 
at the h^d of a chofen body of troops, who made a 
furious oufet upon their forces, already in great dif- 
7 * order. A dreadful overthrow enfued: thofe who were 
ft i as y et in * anc rcco ^ e ^ u P on tbeir own forces; 
ca e while the Englifh troops who had been placed in ara- 
bufh, took that opportunity to encreafe the confufion, 
and confirm the vidtory. The dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans were among the firft that fled. The king 
of France himfelf made the utmoft efforts to retrieve, 
by his valour, what his rafhnefs had forfeited : but 
his Angle courage was unable to flop that confternation 
which had now become general through his army ; 
and his cavalry foon flying, he found himfelf expofed 
to the enemy’s fury. At length, fpent with fatigue, 
and defpairing of fuccefs, he thought of yielding him¬ 
felf a prifoner ; and frequently cried out, that he was 
ready to deliver himfelf to his confin the prince of 
73 Wales. The honour of taking him, however, was re- 
Kmg John p erve£ j f or a muc jj more ignoble hand ; he was feized 
foner Pn " h y Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been 
J U obliged to fly his country for murder. 

In April following, the prince conducted his royal pri¬ 
foner through London, attended by an infinite concourfe 
of people of all ranks and ftations. His modefty upon 
thisoccafion was very remarkable : the king of France 
was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white fteed 
diftinguithed by its fize and beauty ; while the prince 
himlclf rode by his fide upon a mean little horfe, and 
in very plain attire. 

Miferahlc This dreadful defeat, which happened in the year 
fituathmof 73.76, alraoft entirely ruined the French affairs; and 
France. the miferies which enfued from this caufe were great¬ 
ly augmented by inteftine commotions. The dauphin, 
who had nowaffumed the government, was altogether 
unable to govern a turbulent and feditious people at 
filch a crifis. An affembly of the fiates, which he 
called, took the opporiunity to limit the power of (lie 
prince, impeach the former miniflers, and demand the 


liberty of the king of Navarre j the treafurer of the Prance. 

crown was murdered by one Marcel, a partizan of v-- 

that worthlefs prince, who had filled the city of Paris 
with confufion by his intrigues. The aflallin whom 
Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dau¬ 
phin, from an altar where he had taken refuge, and 
inftantly put to death. The bifhup of Paris refented 
the indignity done to the church; and Marcel avenged 
the fate of his adherent by murdering both the maref- 
clials, who had feized him in the prefence of the dau¬ 
phin ; and fo near him, that his clothes were ftained 
with their blood. The prince indignantly afked him, 
if he was to be involved in the fame deftrudtion ? when 
Marcel affedled to provide for his fafety by putting 
upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of 
Navarre. The public diforders were now alfo augment- -phe king 
ed by the efcape of the king of Navarre from confine- of Navarre 
ment; and though the dauphin was even affured that efcapes 
he had adminiftered a dofe of poifon to him, he was fro” 1 F‘- 
obliged Hill to pay him fome appearance of regard. A fo “’ 
Icheme was even formed by the chiefs of the fedition to 
change the government, to veil all the powerinthe com¬ 
mons, and leave the king no more than an empty title; 
but though this was favourably received by the city of 
Paris, it was entirely rejedled by the other cities of 
the kingdom. The dauphin was likewife recognifcd as 
regent by the ftates general, and the inhabitants of 
Picardy and Champagne took up arms in his caufe. 7 j 

In this difaftrous ftate of affairs, the miferies of the Infurrec- 
people were heightened by a new and unexpefted evil, tions and 
The peafants, who had been all along oppreffed by tumult! °f 
the nobles, were now treated in fuch a manner, that * he P 6 *” 
they rofe in great numbers to revenge themfelves; ants * 
the caftles of the nobility were rafed to the ground,' 
their wives and daughters ravifhed, and themfelves pur 
to the moll cruel torments. At laft they were obliged 
to arm in their own defence. The duke of Orleans 
cut off 10,000 of them in the neighbourhood of Paris ; 

12,000 were maflacred by the king of Navarre ; 9000, 
who had laid fiege to the town of Meaux, where the 
dauphinefs and three other ladies of the firft rank re- 
fided, were routed and purfued with dreadful flanghter 
by an officer in the fervice of Edward. Amidft thefe 
confufions, Marcel, the feditious leader already men¬ 
tioned, periffied in a tumult of his own raifing ; and 
the moft virtuous and prudent people of the nation flip-' 
ported the pretenfions of the dauphin. His moft dan¬ 
gerous enemy was the king of Navarre, who had allur¬ 
ed to his ftandard numbers of thofe Norman and Eng- 
lilh adventurers who had followed Edward into France, 
and there been left to feek their fortunes ; where they 
affociated themfelves under the name of iht Companions. 

By fuch a formidable competitor the dauphin was re- p e *ce 77 be- 
duced almoft to the laft extremity, when his hopes were tween the 
revived by an unexpedted propofal from his rival, of dauphin 
peace upon equitable and moderate terms. Hiftoriansand kin g 
in general have aferibed this to the natural levity of °f Navarre 
the king of Navarre ; but fome have been of opinion, 
that he afted from prudential motives, and that he jiift- 
ly fuppofed it would be more eafy to deal with the dau¬ 
phin, who was his own kinfman, and humbled by fo 
many misfortunes, than with an haughty and imperi¬ 
ous conqueror like Edward. 

On the the expiration of the truce in 1359, Edward 
again fet fail for France, and anchored before Calais 

with 
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% Trance, with a fleet of iioo fail, aifumed the title of King of 
France, and augmented his army to 100,000 men. 
A new in- The dauphin, finding himfelf unable to withfiand fo 
vafion of great a power, was obliged to adt on the defenfive ; 
France by choofing the city of Paris for his Ration, and allow- 
Edward. ing the Englifh to ravage all the open country. Thus 
they were allowed to penetrate through Picardy into 
Champagne ; but the city of Rheints, where Edward 
defigned to have been crowned king of France, baffled 
their utmoft efforts. From Champagne, therefore, 
which was already laid wafle, the Englifh monarch 
marched into Burgundy ; pillaging Tonnere, Gaillon, 
and Avalon. Burgundy was faved by the payment 
of 100,000 merks, and a like film was paid for Ni- 
vernois. Atlafl, after a long and deftrudlive march, 
Edward arrived at the gates of Paris; but the pru¬ 
dence of the dauphin and citizens of that metropolis 

79 had rendered it impregnable to the attacks of famine 
He con- as well as the affaults of an army. Thus the war went 
eludea a 0 n till the year 1360, when the king of England was 
peace, inclined to peace, as is faid, by a dreadful tempefl, 

to which his army was expofed while encamped in the 
fields round Chartres. His conduit, however, may 
more reafonably be derived from other motives. Not- 
withftanding all the vidtories he had gained, theFrench 
nation fhowed not the leaft favour to his claim of fuc- 
ceffion ; the king of Navarre was a dangerous rival, 
and the caution of the dauphin in avoiding an engage¬ 
ment deprived him of the advantages he might expedt 
from his valour and military fkill- Thus conferences 
for a peace were opened at Bretigny in theChartraine ; 
and it was at lift concluded on the following condi¬ 
tions, viz. That king John fhould pay for his ranfom, 
at different periods, three millions of crowns of gold 
(about a million and an half Sterling) : Edward 
fhould for ever renounce all claim to the kingdom of 
France j and fhould remain pofleffed of the territories 
of Poidtou, Xaintonge, FAgenois, Perigord, the Li- 
moufin, Quercy, Rouvergne, l’Angoumois, and other 
diftridts in that quarter, together with Calais, Guifnes, 
Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu on the other 
fide of France. Some other ftipulations were made 
in favour of the allies of England, as a fecurity for 
the execution of thefe conditions. 

Upon John’s return to his dominions, he found him¬ 
felf very ill able to ratify thofe terms peace that had 
been juft concluded. He was without finances, at the 
head of an exhaufled Hate; his foldiers without difei- 
pline, and his peafants without fubordination. Thefe 
had rifen in great numbers ; and one of the chiefs of 
their banditti affixmed the title of The Friend of God 
and the Terror of Man, A citizen of Sens, named 
John Gouge, alfo got himfelf, by means of his robbe¬ 
ries, to be acknowledged king-; and he foon caufed as 
many calamities by his devastations, as the real king 
had brought on by his misfortunes. Such was the 
Rate of that wretched kingdom upon the return of its 
captive monarch; and yet fuch was his abfurdity, 
that he immediately prepared for a croifade into the 

80 Holy Land, before he was well replaced on the throne. 

John un- Had his exhaufted fubjedts, been able to equip him for 
able .to pay this chimerical projedt, it is probable he would have 
his ranfom, gone through with it; but their miferies were fuch, 
returns to that they were even too poor to pay his ranfom. This 
England. was a 0 f treaty that John would not fubmit to; 


and he was heard to exprefs himfelf in a very noble France, 
manner upon the occafion ; Though (fays he) good ' v — 

faith fhould be banlflied from the refl of the earth, yet 
Ihe ought flill to retain her habitation in the breaft of 
kings.” In confequence of this declaration, he ac¬ 
tually returned to England once more; and yielded 
himfelf a prifoner, fince he could not be honourably 
free. It is faid by fome, that his palfion for the 
conntefs of Salifbury was the real caufe of his journey: 
but we want at this time the foundations for fuch an g 
injurious report. He was lodged in the Savoy, the pa- D j fs an( j; s 
lace where he had refided during his captivity ; and fuccecded 
foon after he clofed a long and unfortunate reign, by by Charles 
his death, which happened in the year 1 384, about the the Wife. 
56th year of liis age. 

Charles, furnamed the Wife, fucceeded his father on 
the throne of France; and this monarch merely by 
the force of a finely conduced policy, and even though 
fuffering fome defeats, refiored his country once more 
to tranquillity and power. He quelled and diffipated 
a fet of banditti, who had aflociated themfelves under 
the name of Companions, and who had long been a ter¬ 
ror to the peaceable inhabitants. He had them inrol- 
led into a body, and led them into the kingdom of 
Caftile, againft Peter, furnamed theCruel, whom his 
fubjedts had dethroned, and who, by means of an al¬ 
liance with the Englifh, endeavoured to get himfelf re- 
inftated upon the throne. In confequence of thefe al¬ 
liances, the Englifh and French again came to an en¬ 
gagement ; their armies on the one fide commanded by 
the Black Prince ; on the other, by Henry of Tanfla- 
marre, and Bertand du Guefclin, one of the mofl con- 
fummate generals and accompliffled characters of the 
age in which he lived. However, the ufual good for¬ 
tune of the Englifh prince prevailed ; the French loft 
above 20,000 men, while only 4 knights and 40 
private men on the fide of the Englifh were Haiti. g 2 

Neverthelefs, thefe victories were attended with very B a< j f UC ceft 
few good effects. The Englifh, by their frequent le- oftheEng- 
vies, had been quite exhaufted, and were unable to lift, 
continue an army in the field. Charles, on the other 
hand, cautioufly forbore coming to any decifive en¬ 
gagement ; but was contented to let his enemies wafle 
their ftrength in attempts to plunder a fortified coun¬ 
try. When they were retired, he then was fure to 
fally forth, and poffefs himfelf of fuch places as they 
were not ftrong enough to defend. He firft fell upon 
Ponthieu ; the citizens of Abbeville opened their gates 
to him ; thofe of St Valois, Rile, and Crotoy, imitav 
red the example; and the whole country was, in a 
little time, reduced to total fubmiffion. The fouthern 
provinces were, in the fame manner, invaded by his 
generals with equal fuccefs : while the Black Prince, 
deftitute of fupplies from England, and wafted by a 
cruel and confumptive diforder, was obliged to return 
to his native country, leaving his affairs in the fouth of 
France in a defperate condition. 

In this exigence, the refenrment of the king of 
England was excited to the utmoft pitch ; and liefeem- 
ed refolved to take fignal vengeance on his enemies on 
the continent. But the fortunate occafion was now 
clapfed; and all his fuccceding defigns were marked 
with ill fuccefs. The earl of Pembroke and his whole 
army were intercepted at fea, and taken prifoners by 
Henry king of Caftile. Sir Robert Knolles, one of 

Ill'S 
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Trance, his-generals on the continent, at the head of 30,000 
w ' me n, and was defeated by Bertrand de Guefclin ; while 
the duke of Lancafter, at the head of 25,000 men, 
had the mortification of feeing his troops diminilhed 
one half by flying parties, without ever coming to a 
battle. 

Atlaft, the Engliffi affairs were totally ruined by the 
death of the Black Prince and king Edward. On recei¬ 
ving this news, the armies of Charles attacked the Eng- 
lilh on all fides. One under the command of the 
dnke of Burgundy, entered Artois ; another entered 
Auvergne, under the command of the duke of Berry ; 
that which adted in Guienne was commanded by the 
duke of Anjou ; and the forces in Bretagne were un¬ 
der the conftable Guefclin ; the king himfelf had a 
powerful body of troops, that he might be able to re¬ 
pair any accident which Ihould happen through the 
chance of war. The conffable joined the duke of 
Burgundy, who found it difficult to oppofe Sir Tho¬ 
mas Felton and the Senefchal of Bourdeaux. Soon 
after his arrival, the conftable attacked and defeated 
them, making both the commanders prifoners of war. 
This vidlory was fo well purfued, that, at the clofe of 
the campaign 1377, Bayonne and Bourdeaux, with 
the diftridts about them, and the fortrefs of Calais 
with its dependencies, were all the places left to the 

83 England on the continent. 

Death of Thus Charles eftablifhedonce more the houfe of Va- 
Charles. j 0 j s on t j ie throne of France, but did not long live to 
enjoy his good fortune. He died in the year 1379, at 
the age of 44, of the confequences of poifon formerly 
given him by the king of Navarre, as has already been 
mentioned. The immediate operation of this poifon 
had been fufpended by the fkill of a phyfician fent by 
the emperor Charles IV. He opened an ifl’ue in his 
arm, the running of which preferved his life; but the 
phyfician declared, that whenever it fhould dry up, the 
confequence would be fatal. Not long before his 
death, Charles had commenced a procefs againfl: the 
king of Navarre for this crime. Several of the affo- 
ciates of the latter fuffered on this occafion, and the 
king himfelf was deprived of his pofleflions in Nor¬ 
mandy, as well as his lordfliip of Montpelier, which 
had been given him in lieu of the counties of Cham- 

84 pagne and Brie, and the duchy of Burgundy which he 
And of the had claimed. He did not long furvive the death of 
king of Na- the French monarch whom he deftroyed. His death 
varre. was ^ n g U j ar an( j ver y terrible; for having been afflic¬ 
ted with theleprofy, he had been obliged to make ufe 
of fome bandages dipped in fulphur and afterwards 
fteeped in brandy. Thefe took fire by the careleffnefs 
of a page, and the unfortunate prince was burnt to 

, death. 

Reign of Charles V. was fucceeded by his fon Charles.VI. fur- 
Charlas VI. named ihe. Well-beloved,who ax the time of his acceffion 
to the throne was only 12 years of age. The duke of 
Anjou, eldeft brother to the late king, had been ap¬ 
pointed guardian during the minority of the prince j 
but he being totally unfit for the office, and diftin- 
guifhed only for his rapacity and ambition, readily re- 
figned his charge to the dukes of Burgundy and Bour¬ 
bon, the former uncle to the king by his father’s fide, 
the later by his mother’s. None of thefe tutors, how¬ 
ever, proved faithful to the truft repofed in them. The 
dnke of Anjou feized the plate and treafurcs of the 


late king, in order to fupport his ambitious enter- France. 

prifes. At that time Joan, infamous for her profli- -- 

gacy, reigned in Naples. She had appointed one 
Charles Durazzo, who was her relation, tofucceed her 
in the throne; but the inhuman wretch murdered his 
benefadtrefs, who with her laft breath revoked her 
grant of the kingdom to him, and bellowed it upon 
the duke of Anjou. His influence at the French 
court enabled him to wafte the treafures of the king¬ 
dom in fupport of his pretenfions ; though he proved 
ultimately unfuccefsful, his forces being conftantly de¬ 
feated and his defigns fruftrated by the fuperior fkill 
of his adverfary. The duke of Burgundy, inftead of 
inftrudting his pupil in the ways of virtue, indulged 
him in every kind of vicious pleafure, hoping thereby 
to gain his favour afterwards. The citizens of Paris, 
oppreffed by taxes, broke out into tumults, and were 
quelled with difficulty ; while the mal-adminiftrationof 
Philip the duke of Burgundy foon involved the nation gg 
in hoftilities with the Flemings. Philip invaded their panders 
country at the head of an army of 80,000 men, along with invaded, 
whom was the young king, accompanied by the prin¬ 
cipal nobility of France. The firft operations ot war 
were favourable to the Flemings; but they were at 
length totally defeated on the banks of the river Lis, 
where their leader, with 25,000 of his followers pe- 
rilhed. This viftory was followed by the fubmiffion of 
the whole country ; but the fatisfadlion of the king at 
this event was diftnrbed by new feditions and revolts 
in the city of Paris, and other great towns of the 
kingdom. His return, however, at the head of a vic¬ 
torious army, foon reduced them to their duty, and fe-, 
vcral of the revolted cities were feverely punilhed ; at 
the fame time that the death of the dnke of Anjou ha¬ 
ving freed him from the immediate dependence on his, 
tutors, he aflumed the reins of government into his own 
hands in the year 1384. 

The genius which Charles began to difplay in his 
early years, raifed the hopes of the nation ; but thefe 
were foon overcaft, and greater misfortunes than ever 
were now about to enfue. The young king, whofe 
marriage began to be a fubjedt of attention to the 
council, refufed to comply with the forms in ufe a- 
mong his predeceffors, and infilled upon feeing the 
perfon defigned for his confort. An interview was Marries 
accordingly contrived betwixt him and Ifabella daugh- ifabella 
ter to the duke of Bavaria ; where he fell in love with daughter to 
that princefs, and afterwards married her. His admi- the duke of 
niftration was for fome time prudent and vigorous. Bavana> 
He conciliated the affedtions of his people by reftoring 
their privileges, punilhing their oppreffors, and relie. 
ving them from the taxes which had been impofed in 
his minority. He reduced the Flemings to fubmit to 
the authority of his uncle the duke of Burgundy ; de¬ 
tached 15,000 archers and 1500 men at arms to affift 
the Scots in their incurfions into England ; and in 
1385 fitted out a prodigious armament againfl Eng¬ 
land. A vaft fleet was affembled in the harbourof 
Sluys, and a very numerous army in the neighbour¬ 
hood. According to fome writers, the armament con- 
fifted of 1200 fhips, 20,000 foot differently armed, 

20,000 cavalry, and 20,000 crofs-bow men. There 
was befides a vaft wooden edifice or floating town, 
which was contrived for the protedlion of the foldiers 
when landed : but all thefe preparations were at laft 

brougltt 
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France, brought to nothing through the obflinacy of the duke 

v — v -'ofBerry j who, having been originally againft this 

meafure, carried on his part of the armament fo flow- 
ly, that he did not arrive at Sluys till the middle of 
September, when the feafon was fo far advanced, that 
no invafion was practicable. A ftorm that happened 
foon after, drove the greateft part of the fleet on 
fliore, and beat the wooden edifice all to pieces ; the 
remains of which the king beftowed on the duke of 
Burgundy, to whom he gave alfo the port of Sluys, 
which was then very commodious, and of the utmoft 
importance. 

The definition of the French fleet was only a pre¬ 
lude to calamities of a more extraordinary nature. The 
Sieur de Craon, a profligate nobleman, had been en- 
trufled by the court of France with aconftderable fuin 
of money for the fupport of the duke of Anjou, at 
the time he was reduced todiflrefs by his Italian ex¬ 
pedition. This money he had diffipated at Venice ; 
but, by the credit of the duke of Orleans, the king’s 
brother, he had obtained his pardon, and returned to 
court. Here he attempted to gratify his private re- 
fetment by the affaflination of Oliver Cliffon the con- 
liable, whom he fufpefted of having promoted his dif- 
grace. This veteran hero was attacked, on his return 
from the hotel de St Pol, by a band of 20 ruffians 
again!! whom he defended himfelf with wonderful in¬ 
trepidity, when at laft he fell after receiving more 
than 50 wounds. Happily, however, he recovered 
notwithflanding his being mangled in this manner ; 
while the affaflin to fcreen himfelf from vengeance, 
fled for protection to the duke of Brittany. The king 
demanded the affaflin to be given up to him in chains, 
but the duke anfwered, that he knew nothing of him : 
to which the king giving no credit, marched with all 
his forces into his territories. When the army arrived 
88 at Mans, the king was feized was a flow fever ; but 

Is feized could not be prevailed upon to reft or take phyfic. On 
withluna the 5th ofAnguft 1391, having marched all day in 
ticfits. tj le heat of the fun, a miferable, ragged, wild-looking 
fellow, darted from behind a tree, and laying hold of 
the briddle of his horle, cried out, “ Stop ! where 
are you going, king ? You are betrayed ;” and imme¬ 
diately withdrew again into the wood. The king 
palTed on, not a little difturbed ; and foon after one of 
the pages, who rode behind and carried his lance, o- 
vercome with heat, fell afleep, and let it fall upon the 
helmet which was carried by the other. The king, 
hearing the noife, looked about: and perceiving the 
page lifting the lance, killed him immediately: then 
riding furioufly with his fword drawn, he ftruck on 
every fide of him, and at every perfon, till he broke 
his fword ; upon which one of his gentlemen leaped up 
behind him, and held his arm. He fell foon after, and 
lay as if he had been dead; fo that being taken up and 
bound in a waggon, he was carried back to Mans, 
where he lay two days in a lethargy, after which he 
came a little to himfelf, and exprefled great concern at 
the blood he had Ihed in his delirium. The people, 
who hadexprdTed the greateft concern for his diftem- 
per, were equally rejoiced at the news of his recove¬ 
ry ; but unfortunately it was foon difcovered, that he 
110 longer poflefled that ftrength of judgment anjl un- 
derftanding for which he had formerly been remark¬ 
able. Hence a regency became indifpenfably neceflary; 

1 


and the competition for it brought to light the cha- France: 

rafters of the queen and duke of Orleans, which had '— - ‘ 

not hitherto been difplayed to public view. The for- D ;fl. H ^, an 
mer of thefe was a moft beautiful and accomplilhed ce' s about * 
princefs ; but vindictive, violent, and intriguing ; in- regency, 
lenfible to natural affcftion, but eafily acceffible to 
flattery, and ready to yield to every impulfe of law- 
lefs paflion. Tlie duke of Orleans was equally re¬ 
markable for his perfonal accompliffiments, and had 
married Valentina daughter of the duke of Milan ; but 
his engagements with that princefs did not prevent him 
from engaging in a number of licentious amours, and 
among the reft, as was fuppofed, with his fifter-in-law 
Ifabella. During the king’s illnefs he openly afpired 
at the regency; but' his pretentions were over-ruled 
by the ftates, the adminillration of affairs being for 
the prefent conferred on the duke of Burgundy. In a 
few months indeed the health and underftanding of the 
king leemed to be fufficiently reftored ; but in the year 
1393 it was again difturbed by an accident nolefs extra¬ 
ordinary than the former had been. An entertainment 9 °. 
had been given in honour of the marriage of one of the jenfoccafi- 
queen’s attendants. At this fix mafques entered the a- ons a re _ 
p.artment, difguifedlikefatyrs, in linen clothes covered lapfeinthe 
with rofm,and while warm ftuck over wi th down.Thefe king, 
were the king and five of his lords. The duchefs of 
Berri paid attention to the king though fire did not 
know him, and engaged in converfation with him. In 
the meantime the duke of Orleans, ignorant of the con- 
fequence, out of diveriion ran alighted torch againfl 
one of them. His whole drefs was inftantly in a flame, 
and the fire was from him communicated to all the 
reft. The mafques, notwithflanding the dreadful fi- 
taation they were in, called out, “ Save the king; fave 
the king On which the duchefs of Berri, recoiled 
ing that it rnufl be him with whom file had engaged in 
eonverfation, wrapped him in her cloak, and preferved 
him from farther danger. Only one of the reft efca- 
ped by jumping into aciftern of water ; the other four 
periilied intheflames. The terror which the king un 
derwent by this accident inftantly occafioned arelapfe; 
and he continued delirious at intervals as long as he li¬ 
ved. During this ftate of infanity he was intraftable 
by every perfon except Valentina duchefs of Or¬ 
leans : who feemed to have as great an influence over 
him as her hufband the duke had over the mind of the 
queen. So great was the power indeed which fltehad 
over the king in this deplorable ftate, that in thofe fu- 
perftitious times it was fuppofed by many to be the 
effeft of magic. Others, with more probability, aferi- 
bed it toher fuperior charms as a woman ; and this 
idea inftantly produced her a number of enemies a- 
mong her own fex. The duchefs of Burgundy, par¬ 
ticularly, by her hatred, and the quarrel between the 
two ladies, foon extended itfelf to their hufbands. A- 
midft their diflenfions, however, they did not entirely 
negleCt the adminiftration of public affairs ; they ftrove 
to conciliate the affeftion of the parliament by pre- 
ferving the rights of the commons inviolate; and they 
endeavoured to check and inordinate paflion for ga¬ 
ming, which began to appear about this time, and to 
fubftitute manly and martial exercifes in its place. 

During the intervals of his reafon, Charles fre¬ 
quently affumed the government into his own hands; 
and as the war ftill continued with England, though in 
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a languid manner, the French monarch, in one of 
thefe lucid intervals, had au interview with Richard 
king of England, in order to put an end to hoftilities, 
of which both were equally weary. Still, however, 
their claims were fo difficult to beadjulted, that they 
could do no more than conclude a truce for 25 years; 
during which fpace it was hoped that a lading peace 
might take place. Richard gave up Cherburg to 
Charles, and Bred to the duke of Brittany : a mar- 
riage was alfo concluded betwixt the king of England 
and Ifabella the daughter of Charles, though the latter 
was then only feven years of age ; but byreafoti of 
the tender age of theprincefs, this marriage was never 
eonfummated. 

During this unfortunate reign, France was dill far¬ 
ther weakened by the fuccours lent to the Hungarians 
againd ■ the Turks. On this fatal expedition up¬ 
wards of 1000 of the braved and mod experienced 
knights were fent under the conduit of John count of 
Nevers, elded fon of the duke of Burgundy ; the 
count of Eu condable of France ; John de Vienne 
admiral of France ; and the count ot Marche, a prince 
of the blood-royal ; together with De Courcy, one of 
the bed and mod experienced captains in Chridendom. 
The prudent counfels of this veteran, however, were 
not obeyed by the youthful warriors by whom he was 
accompanied. Attacking the enemy therefore raihly, 
and while heated with wine, they were all either killed 
or taken prifoners. Notwithdanding this difader, how¬ 
ever, alfidance was fent in the year 1400 to Wance- 
daus emperor of Germany ; and the duke of Orleans, 
who commanded the army on this occafion, acquitted 
himfelf lo well that he acquired the duchy ot Luxem¬ 
burg forhimfelf, and left his ally fatisfied : but while 
the friendlhip of France was thus courted by foreign 
powers, the kingdom iifelf was in the mod miferable 
lunation. The king’s didemper feemed daily to gain 
ground ; while the difeordant intereds of the contend¬ 
ing parties kept the whole nation in a ferment. The 
mod violent animofity took place betwixt the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy. The former, by means of his 
own intered with the queen, and the afeendancy his 
duchefs had over the king, for fome time got the bet¬ 
ter of his rival, and was made lieutenant general and 
governor of tile kingdom ; but having prefumed on 
liis power to levy new impods on the people, and op¬ 
prefling alfo the churchmen, whom in that fnperflitious 
age he ought by all means to have let alone, he was 
deprived of his authority, and obliged to yield to the 
duke of Burgundy. For lome time, however, thefe pow¬ 
erful rivals were kept within fome bounds by the me¬ 
diation of the duke of Bourbon, who feenis to have 
been the only grandee who maintained a pure and nn* 
fpotted character ; but by his death in 1404, the un¬ 
happy nation was left totally expofed to their reientlefs 
fury. In 1405, the queen and duke of Orleans again 
feized the adminidration; but were foon deprived of it 
by the unanimous voice of the people. During this 
period Charles and his children were ncgledted and 
abandoned to didrtfs; but they were relieved by the 
duke of Burgundy on his obtaining the regency ; andl- 
fabella, with the duke of Orleans, was obliged to retire 
from Milan. A hidden return of the king’s reafon and 
underdanding for a much longer time than ufual, now 
deprived both parties of their power ; and the ad^ 
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minillration was veded in the queen and a council rfance* 
compofed of princes of the blood. 

The two rival dukes, thus prohibited from inter¬ 
fering in public affairs, cxercifed themfelves in com¬ 
mitting hodilities againd the Englilh, with whom the 
truce had been lately concluded. They were encou¬ 
raged to this infraftion of the-treaty by the unfettled 
fituation of the affairs of Henry IV.: but their at¬ 
tempts proving unfuccefsful, the truce was renewed af¬ 
ter obtaining redoration of theprincefs, who had been 
married to Richard II. as has been already mentioned. 

The failure of their enterprifes produced a new fccne of 
difeord betwixt the dukes, who mutually threw the 
blame upon each other. By the intreaties of the duke 
of Berri they were apparently reconciled ; but the dttke 
of Burgundy pretended friendlhip only in order to take 
the more lignal vengeance. To this he was now fur¬ 
ther inflamed by jealoufy. Having hired a band of 
rufHns to execute his bloody purpofe, the duke was j) u k e 0 f 
one evening attacked by eighteen of them while at- Orleans af t 
tended only by two pages. A Norman gentlemen whom faffinated, 
the duke had deprived of an employment; headed 
the affaflins, and in perfon attacked the duke. At 
the firft blow he cut off his hand, at the fecond he 
flruck him from his mule, and at the third put an end 
to his life. His wife Valentina was fo concerned at his 
death, that (he died foon after. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy efcaped to Flanders; and the whole nation was 
rent into two factions called the Burgundians and Ar- 
tnagnacs ; the latter being the title of the party of the 
duke of Orleans, from Armagnac the father-in-law of 
that prince. A dreadful confufion enfned : the duke 
of Burgundy foon returned to France, and extorted a 
pardon from the unhappy king, who was now no 
longer able to refill him : and we may have fome no¬ 
tion of the Hate of the kingdom in general from being 
told, that 2000 people perilhed in one tumult in the 
capita). The king himfelf was alternately the prifoner 
of each party, and alternately transferred the power 
from the one to the other as he happened to fall into 
their hands. This therefore was thought by Henry V. 
of England a favourable opportunity to recover from 
France thofe grains that had been formerly given up 
by treaty. But previoufly, to give his intended expe¬ 
dition the appearance of jullice, he fent over ambafla- 
ddrs to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and alliance, 
on condition of being put in pofleflion of all thofe 
provinces whichhad been ravilhed from the Englifli 
dufinglome former reigns, and of efpoufing Catharine, 
the French king's daughter, in marriage, with a fuit- 
able dowry. Though the French court was at that 
time extremely averfe to war, yet the exorbitance of 
thefe demands could not be complied with ; and Henry 
very probably made them in hopes of a denial. He 
therefore aflembled a great fleet and army at South- Henrv V. 
amptsn ; aud having allured all the military men ofefEng- 
the kingdom to attend him, from the hopes ofcon-^ an< h 
qneft, he put to fea, and landed at Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 
foot, moflly archers. 

His firft operations were upon Harfleur : which be-* 
ing prefled hard, promifed at a certain day to furren- 
der, unlefs relieved before that time. The day arri¬ 
ving, and the garrifon unmindful of their engagement, 
dill refolying to defend the place, Henry ordered an 
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France, afiault to be made, took the town by ftorm, and put 
'*— -' all thegarrifon to the fword. From thence, the vic¬ 

tor advanced farther into the country, which had been 
already rendered dcfolate by fadtiops, and which he 
now totally laid wade. But although the enemy made 
a feeble refinance, yet the climate feemed to fight a- 
gainftthe Englilh; a contagious dyfernery carrying 
off three parts of Henry’s army. In this fttuation 
hehadrecourfe to an expedient common enough in that 
barbarous age, to infpire his troops with confidence in 
their general. He challenged the dauphin who com¬ 
manded in the French army, to lingle combat, offer¬ 
ing to Hake his pretenfions on the evenr. This chal¬ 
lenge, as might naturally be expelled, was rejected ; 
and the French, though difagreeing internally, at laft 
feemed to unite at the appearance of the common 
danger. A numerous army of 14,000 men at arms, 
and 40,000 foot, was by this time alfembled under the 
command of count Albert, and was now placed to in¬ 
tercept Henry’s weakened forces on their return. The 
Englilh monarch, when it was too late, began tore- 
pent of his ralh inroad into a country where difeafe 
and a powerful army every where threatened deltruc- 
tion ; he therefore thought of retiring into Calais. In 
this retreat, which was at once both painful and dan¬ 
gerous, Henry took every precaution to infpire his 
troops with patience and perfeverance; and (howed 
them in his own perfon the bright eft example of forti¬ 
tude and refiguation. He was continually haraffed 
on his march by flying parties of the enemy j and 
whenever he attempted to pafs the river Somme, acrofs 
which his march lay, he law troops on the other fide 
ready to oppofe his paffage. However, he was fo for¬ 
tunate as to feize by furprife a paffagerear St Quintin, 
which had not been fufficiently guarded ; and there he 
fafely carried over his army. 

But the enemy was ftill refolved to intercept his re¬ 
treat : and after he had paffed the fmall river of Ter- 
trois at Blangi, he was furprifed to oblerve from the 
<36 heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains 
Battle of Agincourt; and fo polled, that it was impoflible for 

Agineourt. him to proceed on his march, without coming to an 
engagement. A battle accordingly took place, in 
which the Englilh gained a vidtory, the moff remark¬ 
able perhaps of any recorded inhiftory; an account 
of which is given under the article Agincocjrt. 

This vidlory, gained on the 2jth of Oiftober 1415, 
was however attended with no immediate effedls. 
Henry ftillcontinued to retreat, after the battle of A- 
gincourt, out of the kingdom: and carried his pri- 
97 loners to Calais, and from thence to England. In 
Henry 1517, he once more landed an army of 25,000 men 
lands again j n Normandy; and prepared to (trike a decifive blow 
m Nor- f or t i lccrown 0 f France, to which the Englilh rno- 
Iu3n y ' narchs had long made pretenfions. That wretched 
country was now in a moft deplorable fituation. The 
whole kingdom appeared as one vail theatre of crimes, 
murders, injufticc, and devaftation. The duke of Or T 
leans was affaflinated by the duke of Burgundy: and 
the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the trea¬ 
chery of the dauphin. At the fame time, the duke’s 
fon, defirous of revenginghis father’s death, entered 
into a fecret treaty with the Englilh ; and a league was 
immediately concluded at Arras, between Henry and 
the young duke of Burgundy, in which the king pro- 
Vol.VII. 


mifed to revenge the murder of the late duke; and France, 
the fon feemed to infill upon no farther ftipulations. ’ v ‘ 
Henry, therefore, proceeded in his conquefts without 
much oppofition from any quarter. Several towns and 
provinces fubmitted on his approach; the city of Rou¬ 
en was befieged and taken : Pontoife and Gifors he. 
foon became mailer of. He even threatened Paris by 
the terror of his power, and obliged the court to re¬ 
move to Troye. It was at this city that the duke of 
Burgundy, who had taken upon him the protedlioa 
of the French king, met Henry in 6rder to ratify that 
treaty which was formerly begun, and by which the 
crown of France was to be transferred to a ftranger. 

The imbecility into which Charles had fallen, made 
bimpaflive in this remarkable treaty ; aijd Henry dic¬ 
tated the terms throughout the whole negociation. 

The .principle articles of this treaty were. That Henry 
Ihould ofpoufe the princes Catharine-, that king Charles 
fljould enjoy the title and dignity of king for life ; but 
that Henry Ihould be declared heir to the crown, and 
ihould be intrufted with the prefent adnainiftration of 
the government; that France and England Ihould for 
ever be united under one king, but Ihould Hill retain 
their refpedlive laws and privileges; that Henry Ihould 
unite his arms with thofe of king Charles and the 
duke of Burgundy, to deprefs and fubdue the dauphin 
and his partifans. „ 

It was not long after this treaty, That Henry mar- He marries 
ried the princefs Catharine ; after which he carried his the prin- 
father-in-law to Paris, and took a formal polTcflion of eels Catha- 
that capital'. There he obtained, from the eilates 
the kingdom, a ratification of the late compadt ; and 
then turned his arms with fuccefs againft the adhe¬ 
rents of the dauphin ; who, in the mean time, wan¬ 
dered about a ftranger in his own patrimony, and to 
his enemies fnccefies only oppofed fruitkfs expoftu- 
lations. 

Henry’s fupplies were not pro 1 in fuch plenty 
as to enable him to carry on the war, without return¬ 
ing in perfon to prevail upon his parliament for frefli 
fuccours; and, upon his arrival in England, .though 
he found his fubjedts highly pleafed with the fplendor 
of his conquefts, yet they feemed fomewhar doubtful 
as to the advantage of them. A treaty which in its 
confequeuces was likely to transfer the feat of empire 
from England, was not much relilhed by the parlia¬ 
ment. They therefore, upon various pretences, refufed 
him a fnpply equal to his exigencies or his demands; 
but he was refolved on purfuing his fchemes; and, 
joining to the fupplies granted at home, the contribu,- 
tions levied on the conquered provinces, he was able 
once more to affemblc an army of 28,000 men, and 
with thefe he landed fafely at Calais. 

In the mean time, the dauphin, a prince of great 
prudence and adtivity, omitted no opportunity of re¬ 
pairing his ruined fituation, and to take the advantage 
of Henry’s abfence from France. He prevailed upon 
•the regent of Scotland to fend him a body of 8000 men 
from that kingdom; and with thefe and fomc few 
forces of his own, he attacked the duke of Clarence, 
who commanded the troops in Henry’s abfencc, and 
gained a complete vidtery. 

This was the firft adlion which turned the tide of 
fuccefs againft the Englifh. But it was of fliort dura¬ 
tion : for Henry foon after appearing with aconfider- 
3 C ' able 
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Fnnce. able army, the dauphin fled at his approach; while 
many of the places which held out for the dauphin 
in the neighbourhood of Paris; lurrendered to the con¬ 
queror. In this manner, while Henry was every where 
victorious, he fixed his refidence at Paris ; and while 
Charles bad a fmall court, he was attended with a 
very magnificent one. On Whitfunday 1421, the two 
kingsand their two queens with crowns on their heads 
dined together in public ; Charles receiving apparent 
homage, but Henry commanding with abfolute autho¬ 
rity. 

In the mean time, the dauphin was chafed beyond 
the Loire, and almoft totally difpofTefTed of all the 
northern provinces. He was even purfaed into the 
fouth by the united arms of the Englifli and Burgun¬ 
dians and threatened with total deftruCtion. In this 
exigence, he found it neceffary to fpin out the war, and 
to evade all hazardous actions with a rival who had 
been long accuftomed to victory. His prudence was 
every where remarkable; and after a train of long 
perfecutions from fortune, he found her at length will¬ 
ing to declare in his favour, by the death of the king 
of England. 

Charles VI. diedafhort time after; and Charles VII. 
fucceeded his father to a nominal throne. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than the fituation of that 
monarch on afliiming his title to the crown. TheEng- 
lifh were matters of almoft all France; and Henry VI. 
though yet but an infant, was folemnly inverted with 
regal power by legates from Paris. The duke of Bed¬ 
ford was at the head of a numerous army, in the heart 
of the kingdom ready to oppofe every infurreCtion ; 
while the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into a 
firm confederacy with him, ftill remained ftedfart, and 
feconded his claims. Yet, notwithrtanding thefe fa¬ 
vourable appearances, Charles found means to break 
the leagues formed againft him, and to bring back his 
fubjeCls to their natural intererts and their duty. 
Befperate However, his firft attempts were totally deltitute of 
fituation of fuccefs. Wherever he endeavoured to face the enemy 
Chari. VII. he was overthrown, and he could fcarely rely on the 
friends next his perfort. His authority was infulted 
even by his own fervants; advantage after advantage 
was gained againft him : and a battle fought near Ver- 
neuil, in which he was totally defeated by the duke of 
Bedford, feerned to render his affairs altogether defpe- 
ratc. But from the impoffibility of the Englifli keep¬ 
ing the field without new fupplies, Bedford was obli¬ 
ged to retire into England ; and in the mean time, his 
vigilant enemy began to recover from his late confter- 
nation. Dumois, one of his generals, at the head of 
1000 men, compelled the earl of Warwick to raife 
the liege of Montargis ; and this advantage, flight as 
it was, began to make the French fuppofe that the 
Englilh were not invincible. 

But they foon had ftill greater reafon to triumph in 
their change of fortune, and anew revolution was pro¬ 
duced by means apparently the mod unlikely to be at- 
®gHjded with fuccefs. In the village of Domremi, near 
Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorrain, there lived a 
country girl, about 27 years of age, called Joan de 
Arc. This girl had been a fervant at a fmall inn; and 
in that humble ftarion had fubmitted to thofe hardy 
employments which fit the body for the fatigues of 
war. She was of an irreproachable life, and had hi¬ 
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therto teftifieJ none of thofe enterprifing qualities 
which difplayed themfelves foon after. She content¬ 
edly fulfilled the duties of her fituation, and was re¬ 
markable only for her modefly and love of religion. 
But the miferies of her country feerned to have been 
one of the greateft objedts of her companion and re¬ 
gard. Her mind, inflamed by thefe ohjedts, and brood¬ 
ing with melancholy ftedfaftnefs upon them, began to 
feel feveral impnlfes, which fhe was willing tomiftake 
for the infpirations of heaven. Convinced of the rea¬ 
lity of her own admonitions, Ihe had reconrfe to one 
Baudricourt, governor of Vancoulenrs, and informed 
him of her deftinatiun by heaven to free her native 
country of its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated 
her at firft with negleft; but her importunities at 
length prevailed ; and willing to make a trial of her 
pretenfions, he gave her Ibme attendants, who con¬ 
duced her to the court, which at that time relided at 
Chinon. 

The French court were probably fenfible of the 
weaknefs of her pretenfions ; but they were willing to 
make ufe of every artifice to fupport their declining 
fortunes. It was therefore given out, that Joan was 
adlually infpired ; that Ihe had been able to difeovev 
the king among the number of his courtiers although 
he had laid afide all the diftin&ions of his authority ; 
that (he had told him fome fecrets, which were only 
known to himl'elf; and that Are had demanded, and 
minutely deferibed, a fword in the church of St Ca¬ 
tharine de Fierbois, which flie had never feen. In this 
manner, the minds of the vulgar being prepared for 
her appearance, (he was armed cap-a-pee, and fhown 
in that martial drefs to the people. She was then 
brought before the doCorsof the univerfuy ; and they 
tin&ured with the credulity of the times, or willing to 
fecond the impofture, declared that ihe had actually 
received her commiffion from above. 

When the preparations for her million were com¬ 
pletely blazoned, the next aim was to fend her againft 
the enemy. The Englilh were at that time betieging 
the city of Orleans, the laft refouree of Charles, and 
every thing promifed them a fpeedy furrender. Joan 
undertook’ to raife the fiege; and to render herfelt ftill 
more remarkable, girded herfelf with the miraculous 
fword, of which Ihe before had fuch extraordinary no¬ 
tices. Thus equipped, Die ordered all the foldiers to 
confefs themfelves before they fet out; Ihe difplayed in 
her hand a confecrated banner, and allured the troops 
of certain fuccefs. Such confidence on her fide foon 
raifed the fpirits of the French army ; and even the 
Englilh, who pretended to defpife her efforts, felt 
themfelves fecretly influenced with the terrors of her 
million. A fupply of provifions was to be conveyed 
into the town ; Joan, at the head of fome French 
troops, covered the embarkation, and entered Orleans 
at the head of the convoy, which Ihe had fafely pro- 
tedled. While Ihe was leading.her troops along, a dead 
filence and aftonilhment reigned among fhe Englifli; 
and they regarded with religious awe that temerity, 
which they thought nothing but fopernatural afliftance 
could infpire. But they were foon rouzed from their 
ffate of amazement by a fally from the town ; Joan led 
on thebefieged, bearing the facred ftandard in her hand, 
encouraging them witn her words and actions, bring¬ 
ing them to the trenches, and overpowering the befie- 
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France, gers in their own redoubts. In the attack of one of 

'— -- the forts, (he was wounded in the neck with an arrow ; 

but inftantly pulling out the weapon with her own 
hands, and getting the wound quickly drcfTed, file ha¬ 
stened back to head the troops, and to plant her vidto- 
rious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. Thefc fuc¬ 
ceffes continuing, the Euglilh found that it wasimpof- 
fible to refill troops animated by fuch fuperior ener¬ 
gy ; and Suffolk, who conduced the attack, flunking 
that it might prove extremely dangerous to remain any 
longer in the prefence of Inch a courageous and vidto- 
rious cue my, raifed the (iegc, and retreated with all 
imaginable precaution. 

From being attacked, the French now in turn be¬ 
came the aggreffors. Charles formed a body of 6000 
men, and fent them to befiege Jergeau, whither the 
Englilh, commanded by the earl of Suffolk, had re¬ 
tired, with a detachment of his army. The city was 
taken; Suffolk yielded himfelf a prifoner; and Joan 
marched into the place in triumph at the head of the 
army. A battle was foon after fought near Patay, 
where the Englilh were worded, as before ; and the 
generals Scales and Talbot were taken prifoners. 

The raifmg of the fiege of Orleans was one part ef 
the maid’s promife to the king of France ; the crown¬ 
ing him at Rheims was the other. She now declared 
that it was time to complete that ceremony; and 
Charles, in purfuance of her advice, fet out forRbeiras 
at the head of 12,000 men. The towns thro’ which 
he paffed opened their gates to receive him ; and Rheims 
fent him a deputation, with its keys, upon his ap¬ 
proach. The ceremony of his coronation was there 
performed with the utmod folemnity ; and the Maid 
<f Orleans (for fo (he was now called) feeing the com¬ 
pletion of her million, defired leave to retire, alleging, 
that (he had now accomplilhed the end of her calling. 
But her fervices had been fo great, that the king could 
not think of parting with her ; he preffed her to day fo 
carnedly, that (he at length complied with his requed. 

A tide of fucceffes followed the performance of 
this folemnity ; Laon, Soiffons, Chatteau-Thierri, Pro- 
vins, and many other fortreffes in that neighbourhood, 
fubmitted to him on the fird fummons. On the other 
hand, the Englilh, difeomfited and difpirited, .fled on 
every quarter ; not knowing whether to aferibe their 
misfortunes to the power of forcery or to a celedial 
influence; but equally terrified at either. They now 
found themfelves deprived of the conquefls they had 
gained, in the fame manner as the French had former¬ 
ly fubmitted to their power. Their own diviftons, 
both abroad and at home, unfitted them entirely for 
carrying on the war; and the. duke of Bedford, not- 
withdanding all his prudence, faw himfelf diverted of 
his drong-holds in the country, without being able to 
dop the enemy’s progrefs. In order, therefore, to re- 
10a vive declining date of his affairs, he refolved to 
Henry VI. have Henry crowned king at Paris, knowing that the 
of England natives would be allured to obedience by the fplendor 
crowned of the ceremony. In 1430, Henry was accordingly 
• crowned, all the vaffals that dill continued under the 
-ranee. Englifli power, fwearing fealty and homage. But it 
was now too late for the ceremonies of a coronation to 
give a turn to the affairs of the Englilh; the genera- 
lity of the kingdom had declared againd them, and the 


remainder only waited a convenient opportunity to fol- France, 
low the example. v— 

An accident enfued foon after, which, though itpro- 
mifed to promote the Engliff caufe in France, in the 
end ferved to render it odious, and conduced to the 
total evacuation of that country. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, at the head of a powerful army, had laid fiege 
to Compeign; and the Maid of Orleans had thrown 
herfelf into the place, contrary to the willies of the 
governor, who did not deiire the company of one 
whofe authority would be greather than his own. The 
garrifon, however, were rejoiced at her appearance, 
and believed themfelves invincible under her protec- 103 
tion. But their joy was of (hort duration ; for Joan Maid o 
having the day after her arrival headed a Tally, and Orlean* 
twice driven the enemy from their intrenchments, (lie * alcen P ri " 
was at laft obliged to retire, placing herfelf in the rear, oner ' 
to proteft the retreat of her forces. But in the end 
attempting to follow her troops into the city, (he found 
the gates (hut, and the bridge drawn up by order of 
the-governor, who is faid to have long wiflied for an 
opportunity of delivering her up to the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the befiegers, in 
having taken a perfon who had been fo long a terror 
to their arms. The fervice of Te Deum was publicly 
celebrated on this occafion; and it was hoped, that the 
capture of this extraordinary perfon would reftore the 
Englilh to their former victories and fucceffes. The 
duke of Bedford was no fooner informed of her being 
taken, than he purchafed her of the count Vendome, 
who had made her his prifoner, and ordered her to 
be committed to clofe confinement. The credulity of 
both nations was at that time fo great, that nothing 
was tooabfurd to gain belief that coincided with their 
paflions. As Joan but a little before, from her fucceffes, 
was regarded as a faint, Ihe was now, upon her cap¬ 
tivity, confidered as a forcerefs, forfaken by the'dae¬ 
mon who had granted her a fallacious and temporary 
affiftance. Accordingly it was refolved in council to 
fend her to Rouen to be tried for witchcraft; and the 
bilhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the Eng- 
lifh interell, prefented a petition againd her for that 
purpofe. The univerfity of Paris was fo mean as to 
join in the fame requeft. Several prelates, among 
whom the cardinal of Winchefter was the only Englilh- 
man, were appointed as her judges. They held their 
court at Rouen, where Henry then refided ; and the 
Maid, clothed in her formermilitary apparel, but load¬ 
ed with irons, was produced before this tribunal. Her 
behaviour there no way difgraced her former gallantry; 

(he betrayed neither weaknefs nor womaniffi fubmif- 
fion ; but appealed to God and the pope for the truth 
of her former revelations. In the iffue, (he was found 
guilty of herefy and witchcraft ; and fentenced to be 
burnt alive, the common punilhmentfor fnch offences. 

But previous to the inflidtion of this dreadful fen- 
tence upon her, they were refolved to make her abjure 
her former errors; and at length fo far prevailed upon 
her, by terror and rigorous treatment, that her fpiriflts 
were entirely broken by the hardlhips (lie was obliged 
to fuffer. Her former vifionary dreams began to va- 
nifli, and a gloomy diftruft to take place of her late in- 
fpirations. She publicly declared herfelf willing to 
recant, and promifed never more 10 give way to the 
3 G 2 vai* 
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France, vain delufions which had hitherto milled her, and im- 
" * * pofed on the people. This was what her epprcflors 

dcfired ; and willing to ihovv fome appearance of mer¬ 
cy, they changed her fentence into perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and to be fed. during life on bread and water. 
Bat the rage of her enemies was not yet fatiated. Suf- 
peXing that the female drefs, whieh the had confent- 
cd to wear, was disagreeable to her, they purpofely 
placed in her apartment a fuit of mens apparel, and 
watched for the efFeX of their temptation upon her. 
Their cruel artifices prevailed. Joan, ftruck with the 
fight of a drefs in which Ihe had gained fo much glo¬ 
ry, immediately threw off her penitent’s robes, and 
put on the forbidden garment. Her enemies caught 
her equipped in this manner ; and her imprudence was 
10 4 confidered as a relapfe into her former tranfgreffions. 
And cruel- jq 0 recant: ation would fuffice, and no pardon would 
death 110 g rantc ^- Sh e was condemned to be burnt alive in 
the market-place of Rouen ; and this infamous fentence 
was accordingly executed with moll brutal feverity. 

One of the firfl misfortunes which the Englifh felt 
after this punilhment, was the defection of the duke 
of Burgundy ; who had for fome time feen the error 
of his conduX, and wilhed to break an unnatural con¬ 
nexion, that only ferved to involve his country in ruin; 
A treaty was therefore begun and concluded between 
him and Charles, in which the former agreed to affift 
him in driving the Englifh out of Fiance. This was 
a mortal blbw to their caufe ; and fuch was itseffeXs 
upon the populace of London when they were informed 
of it, that they killed feveral of the duke of Bar- 
gondy’s fubjeXs, who happened to be among them at 
that time. It might perhaps, alfo have halleaed the 
duke of Bedford’s death, who died at Rouen a few 
days after the treaty was concluded ; and the earl of 
Cambridge was appointed his fucceffar to the regency 
ro , of France. 

Affairs of From this perioJ', the Englifh affairs became totally 
the Englifh irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more 
totallyru- to a fenfe of its duty. Lord Willoughby, who com¬ 
ined, mantled it for the Englifh, was contented to llipulate 
for the fafe retreat of his troops to Normandy. Thus 
ground was continually, though (lowly, gained by the 
French ; and notwichfianding their fields were laid, 
wade, and their towns depopulated, yet they found 
protection from the weaknefs and divifions of the Eng¬ 
lilh. At length both parties began to grow weary- 
of a war, which, though carried on but feebly, was yet 
a burden greater than either could fupporc. But the 
terms of peace infilled upon by both were fo wide of 
each other, that no hopes of an accommodation could 
quickly be expeXed. A truce, therefore, for twenty- 
two months, was concluded in 1443, which left every 
thing on the prefent footing between the parties. No 
feoner was this agreed upon, than Charles employed 
himfelf with great indullry and judgment in repairing 
thofe numberlefs ills to which his kingdom, from the 
continuance of wars both foreign and domeftic, had 
fo long been expofed. He eftablilhed difeipline a- 
mong his troops, and juflice among his governors. 
He revived agriculture, and repreffed faXion. Thus 
being prepared once more for taking the field, he took 
the firft favourable occafion of breaking the truce ; and 
Normandy was at the fame time invaded by four 
powerful armies ■, one commanded by Charles himfelf. 


a fecond by the duke of Brittany, a third by the count France. 

of Alen$on, and a fourth by the count Dunois. Every ’-*— 

place opened its gates almoft as foon as the French 
appeared before them. Rouen was the only one that 
promifed to hold out a fiege ; but the inhabitants cla¬ 
moured fo loud for a furrender, that the duke of So- 
merfet, who commanded the garrifon, was obliged to 
capitulate. The battle, or rather the fkirmiih, of 
Fourmingi, was the laft Hand which the Englilh made 
in defence of their French dominions. However, they 
were put to the rout, and above a thoufand were flain. 

All Normandy and Guienne, that had folong acknow¬ 
ledged fubjeXion to England, were loll in the fpace 
of a year ; and the Englilh faw themfelves entirely dif- 
pofieffed of a country which for about three centuries 
they had confidered as annexed to their native domi¬ 
nions. Calais alone remained of all their conquefis ; 
and this was but a fmall compenfaiion for the blood 
and treafurc which had been lavifhed in that country, 
and only ferved to gratify ambition with a tranfient ap- 
plaufe. 

Thus, in the year 1450, the power of the Englifh 
in France was entirely deftroyed ■, and Charles defer- 
vedly obtained the furname of Victorious, on account of 
the vigour he had fhown in driving out the invaders of 
hks country. His fatisfaXion, however, was now I0 g 
greatly diminilhed by domeftic misfortunes. The dau- Domeftic 
phin, forgetting the allegiance and filial duty he owed niijfor- 
ro his father, had already impeded his conquefts by his tunes and 
feditious intrigues. He had uftd every endeavour to d “ th of 
thwart the defigns of his miniflers, and it was fuppo- charles . 
fed that he had deftroyed Agnes Soreiile his father’s 
favourite miflrefs by poifon. He had married Char¬ 
lotte daughter to the duke of Savoy ; which Charles 
had refented by a declaration of war againfl the duke, 
but had been perfuaded to recall it in order to prole- 
cute the war againfl Guienne, which made part of the 
dominions of the Englilh. At lafi, weary of the difo- 
bedienee of his fon, he commanded him t« be arrefled ; 
but Louis, informed of his defign, withdrew to Francbe 
Comte, and afterwards to Brabant ; of which the duke 
of Burgundy (at this time fovereign of the country) 
was no fooner apprifed, than he ordered him to be 
ftvpplied with every neceflary, and treated with all 
imaginable refpeX. He refiifed to fee him, however, 
until he fhould obtain the approbation of his father ; 
on which Louis, having in vain attempted to draw the 
duke into a participation of his crimes, employed him¬ 
felf in fowing diffebfion between his benefaXor and his 
fon the count of Charolois, at the very time that he 
himfelf Was receiving a penfion of 12,coo crowns an¬ 
nually from the father. Thus he at lafi defiroyed the 
domeftic peace of his benefaXor, while his unnatural 
behaviour created continual fufpicions in the mind of 
his father. Charles was repeatedly informed that his 
own domeftics, along with his undutiful fon, were in 
a confpiracy againfl his life. The miferable monarch, 
therefore, in continual fear of being poifoned, and ha¬ 
ving none in whom he could repofe any confidence, 
obftinately refufed for fome days to take any nourifh- 
ment ; and whenatlaft prevailed upon by the impor¬ 
tunities of his attendants to do fo, his ftomach had 
become incapable of receiving food, fo that he dietj 
for want of fuftenance in the year 1461. His body, 
negleXed by his unnatural fon, was interred at the ex- 
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pence of Tannegni dcChaftf),who had been his faith¬ 
ful compauion. 

On the death of Charles, his fon Louis fucceedeJ to 
the throne, to which he had fo long afpired. He 
was reckoned one of the grcatefl politicians that ever 
exifted ; though his character was not on that account 
the more amiable ; on the contrary, there are few 
princes whofehiftory appears in a more deteftable light. 
So deftitute was lie of natural affedlion, that he did 
not even attempt to conceal his joy at his father’s 
death. He pretended much friendfhip for the 
count of Charolois, fon to the duke of Burgundy, on 
account of the prote&ion h.e had received at his fa¬ 
ther’s court j and even conferred upon him a penfton 
of 12,000 crowns annually : but all this lhow of affec¬ 
tion foon degenerated into a mortal averlion on both 
lides. Some differences which took place between the 
conrts of France and Caflile produced an interview 
betwixt the two monarchs, Louis, and Henry fur- 
named the Impotent. They met at Mauleon on the 
confines of Navarre : but their negociations came to 
nothing, and they parted with a mutual contempt of 
each other : Henry defpiftng the mean and fordid ap¬ 
pearance of Louis, as he in his turn did the gaudy 
magnificence of Henry. In his negociations with the 
duke of Burgundy, Louis proved more fuccefsful; per- 
fuading him to rellore fome towns on the river Somme, 
which had been ceded by Charles VII. and by the 
pofTeffion of which the duke was in effedl mafler of 
Picardy. This ceffion was oppofed by the count of 
Charolois ; but Louis, by corrupting John de Croy 
the duke’s minifter, obtained his end ; and for thefum 
of 400,000 crowns the cities were delivered to him. 
By this tranfa&ion he effeftually enfored the hatred of 
•Charolois: and even in that very tranfaclion the dupli¬ 
city of Louis was eminently difplayed ; for though he 
had agreed to retain in thofe towns the officers ap¬ 
pointed by the duke, he was no fooner in pOfleffion of 
them than he difplaced them all, and nominated others 
in their (lead. 

The duchy of Brittany was at this time governed 
by Francis, a weak but generous prince, and whofe 
defeft of capacity Was fnpplied by the abilities of his 
mini-fters. Him Louis infulred in the moft grievous 
manner; and as Francis found himfelf unable to op-- 
pofe fetch a powerful adverfary alotic, lie joined in a 
clofe alliance with the dnke of Burgundy and the 
count of Charolois; the latter having been grievonfiy 
offended with Lo'ftiS, and even accufod hkn of attempt¬ 
ing his life. The confpiraty was joined by feveValof 
the principal French nobility, who had been oppref- 
fed by the king ; and though the fetret was confided 
to upwards of yo'o perfons, not one of them ever di¬ 
vulged it. Louis finding mattters become very critical, 
marched with an army towards the capital, which the 
count of Charolois already infulred. A battle enfued, 
in which both princes exerted themfelves to the ut- 
moft, though their valour was but ill feconded by 
the bravery of their troops. About 1500 periihed on 
each fide ; but the count of Charolois remained' mafler 
of the field of battle. Louis, however, after this en¬ 
gagement, entered the capital; where he endeavoured 
by every kind of coneeffion he could think of, to con¬ 
ciliate the affe&ion of his fubje&s; in which he fuc- 
eeeded fo well, that though the army of infurgents 


was loon augmented to more than 100,coo men, tilty France, 
were unable to make themfelves mafters of the city. " ' 

At lafla treaty was fet on foot betwixt Louis and the p eac °c 0B . 
count of Charolois ; by which the latter obtained the d»d e d. 
towns which had been formerly ceded, with the di- 
ftridls of Boulogne, Guifne, Peronne, Mondidior, and 
Roye, as a perpetual inheritance for himfelf. By 
granting favours to the other confederates, the league IIO 
was broken ; and the moment that Louis found him- Treachery 
felf freed from danger, be protefled againft the whol« of Louis., 
treaty in prefence of fome confidential members of 
parliament, as contrary to the interefts of the crown ; 
and therefore waited the firft favourable opportunity 
to crufh one by one thofe who had been ready by their 
united efforts to deftroy himfelf. The duke ofBour- 
bon, one of the moft able of the confederates, was 
gained over, by bellowing upon him in marriage Jane 
the natural daughter of Louis himfelf, with the dowry 
of UlTon in Auvergne ; together with Moras, Btaure- 
paire, and Cormilion in Dauphinyj while, by the dif- 
contems betwixt the dukes of Brittany and Normandy, 
he was enabled to fecurc the neutrali ty of the former,, 
and to recover from the latter fome territories which 
he had unwillingly ceded to him. 

In 1467, Philip duke of Burgundy, from hisamaible 
qualities furnamed The Good, died, and left his dom- 
niotis to his fon Charles count of Charolois. That 
fiery and impetuous prince, jealous of the growing 
power of France, and an implacable enemy of Louis, 
had entered into a fecret treaty with Francis ; but 
Louis had driven the Britons from the polls they oc¬ 
cupied in Normandy before the duke of Burgundy 
could pafs 111680(111116. The king, however, alarmed 
at the power of the confederates, concluded a peace 
with Brittany; and, confiding in his talents for nego¬ 
tiation, determined to have a perfonal interview with 
the duke of Burgundy. 

This memorable interview rook place in the year LouisVm- 
146S; and Peronne, a city of Picardy, but belong- p rifo ^‘ d 
ing to the duke of Burgundy, was appointed as the Charles,, 
place of rendezvous. To this place the politic Louis 
repaired with a flender train, and attended only by 
Cardinal Balue, the duke of Bourbon, and the count 
de St Pol, conftable of France ; feeniingly without re- 
flefting that he was entering an hoftile city, where he 
might be confined for any length of time, or treated at 
the pleafnre of the duke, who was his mortal enemy.. 

Indeed he had not long been in the place when lie be¬ 
gan to fee the error-of his conduct ; and by the daily 
coticourfe of Burgundian lords and other perfons of 
rank, who were his avowed enemies, lie became 
alarmed for his perfonal fafety. His fear now fug- 
gefted to him a worfe meafure than even the former ; 
and he requefted apartments in the caftle, where it 
Was in the power of hisrival in a moment to make him 
a clcrfe prifoner. This event accordingly took place, 
and that through the arts and machinations of Louis 
himfelf. His defign had been from the beginning tb 
keep the duke of Burgundy conftantly employed in 
domeftic wars. For this purpofe he had, before his 
interview with Charles, excited the inhabitants of 
Liege, who were fubjedt to the duke of Burgundy, to 
revolt. It is moft probable, that he did not imagine 
the effc&s of this treachery would fo foon begin to 
appear. At the very time, however,, that Louis was 
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in the caftle of Peronnc, the people of Liege revolted, 
feized the bithop and governor ; and having maffacred 
great numbers of the adherents of Charles, retired 
with the prifoners they had made to the capital. 
•Charles was foon informed of this maffacre, with the 
additional circutnftance, that the ambaffadots of Louis 
were feen animating the infurgents to their work of 
deftruftion. He then flew into a tranfport of rage ; 
commanded the gates of the caflle to be flrut and 
ftridtly guarded ; denouncing the fevereft vengeance 
on the perfidious monarch who had fo often deceived 
him. Louis, however, though greatly, and no doubt 
very juftly, alarmed, did not negleH to take the pro¬ 
per methods for fecuring himfelf. He diftributed large 
fums of money among thofe officers to whom lie ima¬ 
gined the duke was mod inclined to pay any regard, 
and by fplendid promifes and prefents endeavoured to 
A treaty allay the refentment of his other enemies. At laft the 
between refentment of Charles having fubfided, he entered into 
tLouis and a treaty with the king, and concluded it upon much 
•Charles. the fame terms as thofe which had been agreed upon 
before. His refentment, however. Hill manifefted it- 
felf fo far, that he infilled upon Loais being prefent 
at the punilhment he inflicted upon the inhabitants of 
Liege for the tnaffacre they had committed, and of 
which we have already taken notice. This was agreed 
to: the two princes formed the fiege of the city in 
conjunction ; and, notwithftanding the obftinate de¬ 
fence of the people, it was at laft taken by Harm, and 
the inhabitants maffacred. It was not long, however, 
before the new alliance was diffolved. A confederacy 
again!! Louis, whom neither promifes nor treaties 
could bind, was formed betwixt his own brother the 
duke of Normandy and the duke of Burgundy ; but 
before their meafures were ripe for execution, Loais 
had already commenced hoftilities. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, as a peer of France, was fummoned to parlia¬ 
ment ; and on his refufal, the conftable St Pol made 
himfelf matter of St Quintin. Several other cities 
were foon after reduced ; and Baldwin, the natural 
brother of Charles, corrupted by Louis, deferred his 
-caufe ; and the haughty fpirit of the duke was thus at 
laft obliged to condefeend to folicit a peace. This, 
however, was of no long duration. Charles, encou¬ 
raged by the fuccefs of Edward IV. of England his 
brother-in-law, began once more to league againft 
Louis with the dukes of Brittany and of Guienne; the 
latter being the king’s brother, formerly duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, but who had exchanged that duchy for the 
territory of Guienne. But while the affairs of the 
-confederates feemed to be in a profperous way, their 
profpcCts were fuddenly overcaft by the death of the 
duke of Guienne, which was uniyerfally fuppofed to 
have been occaftoned by poifon, and Lonis was as uni- 
verfally looked upon as the author. The abbot of St 
Joan d’Angeli was fixed upon as the immediate perpe¬ 
trator of the deed : but on the day appointed for his 
trial he was foundftrangled in his cell; and this alfo 
was with great probability fuppofed to have been the 
deed of Louis, who after the death of his brother in- 
ftantly feized on the territory of Guienne, and annexed 
it to the dominions of France. 

By this unheard of conduct of the French monarch, 
Charles was exafperated to fuch a degree, that he vow¬ 
ed the moil dreadful vengeance againft the unhappy 


people of France, and threatened to facrifice to the Francs. 

memory of the duke of Guienne every one who now fell -•'—• 

into his hands. The citizens of Nefle were maffacred - in _ 
without diftintftion offex or age; Beauvais refilled his va {- lon p f 
attacks ; after which Charles wreaked his fury on other France by 
places. Having entered the country of Caux, he rc- Charles of 
duced the cities ofEu and St Valery, burnt Longue- burgundy, 
ville, and wafted the whole country as far as Rouen. 

Louis, on the other hand, fteady and conftant in his 
deflgns, determined to difl’olve the league between the 
duke of Brittany and Edward IV. of England. Ac¬ 
cordingly he encamped with his army on the frontiers 
of Brittany ; while the duke, not meeting with the 
affiltance promifed by Edward, was obliged to confent 
to a truce for a year ; and the duke of Burgundy him- 
feif was obliged to follow his example, having com¬ 
mitted fuch devaftations as deprived him of all means 
of fubfiftence in the country, fo that he could neither 
advance nor retreat. In a very little time, however, 
he again began to confpire witli the king of England 
againft Louis, and a powerful invafion was determined Il4 
upon. Edward was to crofs the fea with an army of invafion by 
10,000 men, while Charles affembled all his forces to EdwardlV. 
join him.. The former was alfo to fet up a claim to offingland. 
the crown of France, and at leaft to obtain the pro¬ 
vinces of Normandy, and Guienne ; the duke was to 
have Champagne with fome adjacent diftridts ; to free 
his dominions from homage; and neither party was 
to make peace without the confent of the other. It 
was fuppofed that the duke of Brittany would na¬ 
turally accede to the confederacy ; and the count de 
St Pol, conftable of France, had engaged to deliver 
up the town of St Quintin and others which he oc¬ 
cupied on the river Somme. Louis, however, Hill 
had the good fortune to avoid the ftorm. Charles, 
inftead of advancing to the affiltance of Edward, who 
had entered France at the head of 15,000 archers and 
1500 men at arms, laid fiege to the city of Nuiz on 
the Rhine ; while the conftable St Pol, inftead of 
delivering up the towns as he had promifed, deceived 
his allies, and enabled Louis to diffolve a confederacy, 
which, had it been vigoroufly maintained, might have 
involved him in the greateft difficulties. To procure 
the departure of Edward, however, he was obliged to l ou j s 
confent to a tribute of 75,000 crowns, as well as to agrees to f 
fettle on the king himfelf 50,000 crowns for life : be- pay an an- 
trothing alfo the dauphin to the eldeft daughter of nual P en * 
the king of England. The duke of Burgundy C x- fion *° 
claimed loudly againft this treaty : But Edward per- war ’ 
filled in his refolution ; and it was accordingly ex¬ 
ecuted at a place called Pecquigny , near Amiens ; but 
in fitch a manner as Ihowed the little confidence the 
two fovereigns repofed in each other. A grated bar¬ 
rier was eredted in the middle of the bridge of Pec- 
quigny, between the barriers of which only a man’s 
arm could pafs : the two princes appeared on the op- 
pofite fides of it ; and having conferred privately, and 
confirmed the treaty between them, parted with many 
proteflations of friendfnip ; in which, probably,neither 
party was very fincere. A power was referved by Ed¬ 
ward, for the duke of Burgundy to acced« to the 
treaty ; but the latter haughtily replied, that he was 
able to fupport himfelf without the alFftance of Eng¬ 
land ; and that he would make no peace with Louis 
till three months after the return of Edward to his own 

country. 
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France. country. To this-refolntion he adhered ; but 110 foon- 

----' cr was the term expired, than he concluded a truce 

with Louis for nine years. The flipulations publicly 
agreed upon betwixt thefe two princes, confilted only 
in forne articles for the mutual advantage of their fub¬ 
jeCts ; but privately they had ligned others of a differ¬ 
ent naLure. The conftable St Pol having rendered 
himfelf obnoxious to all parties by his complicated trea¬ 
chery, fled to Mons in Hainault; but the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy had already eonfented to deliver him up on con¬ 
dition of receiving his eflates and moveables as the price 
of his treachery. 

Thus was Louis, withour any other remarkable qua¬ 
lification than the mere arts of falfehood and duplicity, 
got rid of all his enemies except the duke of Burgundy, 
whole growing power rendered him a conftant objedl 
116 of jealoufy and terror. His own imprudence and rafh- 
“ e ; 3 n e ”'nefs, however, foon proved his ruin. Having rallily 
war with engaged in a war with the Swifs, he was defeated in 
the Swifs. the firlt engagement with that martial nation, with the 
loft of his milirary cbeft and baggage, with his plate 
and jewels, f.ippoied to be the richeft in Europe. His 
difappointment on this occafion was fo great, that he 
was feized with a fevere ficknefs, from which he had 
hardly recovered, when he refumed his mad fcheme of 
conquering the Swifs. Another battle enfued ; in 
> which, after an obftinate difpute, Charles was defeat¬ 
ed with the lofs of 18,000 men, himfelf efcaping with 
great difficulty. This difalter was followed by the de¬ 
fection of moft of his allies : the duke of Lorrain re¬ 
covered the city of Nancy, and great part of his domi¬ 
nions which Charles had feized; while the latter, 
overwhelmed with fhame and difappointment, fpent his 
time in folitude and inactivity. From this he was at 
laft roufed by the misfortunes which fell upon him in 
fuch quick fucceffion. He now invelted the city of 
Nancy ; and in this, as well as in every other infiance, 
he aCied againfl the advice of his befl officers ; and 

the confequences were Hill mor« fatal than before_ 

The duke of Lorrain advanced with a l'trong body of 
Germans to the relief of the city, while Charles had 
fcarcely 4000 men to oppofe him. His troops were 
therefore eafily defeated, and himfelf, norwithrtanding 
the moft heroic efforts of valour, hurried away in the 
crowd. The count de Campobaffo, an Italian noble¬ 
man, in whom he put a great deal of confidence, but 
who was in reality a traitor, had deferted with about 
116 80 men in the beginning of the engagement. He left 

HeisafFaf- 12 or ij men about the duke’s perfon, w-ith ItriCt or- 
Jinated. ders t 0 aflaffinate him in the tumult ; and this order 
they punctually complied with ; the body of Charles 
being found two days after the battle, pierced with 
three wounds. 

The news of Charles’s death was received with the 
moll unfeigned joy by Louis, whofe foie objeCt now 
ilg was to unite the territories of the duke of Burgundy, 
Conqueftof t0 hi s own.. This might be done in two ways ; oneby 
Burgundy a match between the dauphin and Mary the beirefs of 
by Louis. Burgundy ; the other, by marrying her to the duke 
of Angouleme, a prince of the royal blood of France, 
and on whom Mary had fhown fome inclination to be¬ 
llow herfelf. The king, however, to whom duplicity 
and falfehood feem to have been abfolutely neceflary, 
cbofe a third method, more agreeable to his character. 
The match with the dauphin was attended with fuch 


circumftances as rendered it evidently impracticable* France* 
The difparity of age was very great, the dauphin be- "—*—■—* 
ing only eight years old, and the princefs twenty ; the 
Flemings were befides very much averfe from fubmit^ 
ting to a prince whofe powerful refources would enable 
him to opprefs their liberties : but, notwithffanding. 
thefe infurmountable difficulties, Louis chofe to infilt 
upon the match, at the fame time that he endeavoured 
to make himfelf mailer of her dominions by force of 
arms. He addrtlled circular letters to the principal 
cities of Burgundy ; reprefenting, that the duchy had 
been given by king John to the male heirs of his fon 
Philip ; and that now, when thefe were extinCl by the 
death of Charles, the territory reverted of courfe to 
the crown. To render this argument more effectual, 
he corrupted the governors of fotne towns, feduced 
the inhabitants of others to rife againfl their govern¬ 
ors ; whilft he himfelf, at the head of an army, pre¬ 
pared to enforce obedience from thofe who could not 
be worked upon by other methods. Thus the province 
of Burgundy was entirely reduced ; but Flariders 
could not be brought under fubjeClion either by fair 
means, force, or fraud. In his conduCt for this pur- 
pofe, infeed, Louis difplayed the moft deteftable, a». 
well as the meaneft, treachery and falfehood. To ren¬ 
der Mary odious to her fubjeCts, he negociated with 
her minillers, and prevailed upon them to difclofe to- 
him fome of the moft important ftate fecrets ; after 
which, he communicated their letters to the Hates of 
Flanders. This double treachery, however, did not. 
at prefent anfwer his purpofe. The two minillers. 
whom he had betrayed, were indeed put to death with¬ 
out mercy, and that even in the prefence of their fo— 
vereign ; but Mary herfelf was thus induced to bellow 
herfelf upon the emperor Maximilian ; and Louis had; 
the mortification to find, that all his arts had contribut¬ 
ed only to aggrandize a rival power, whom he had al¬ 
ready fufficient caufe to dread. To remedy this over— 
fight, he entered into an alliance with Edward IV. of. 

England, whom he had infpired with a jealoufy of his- 
brother Clarence, in order to prevent a match between 
that nobleman and the princefs Mary, which had alfcx- 
been in agitation. Thus a peace was concluded be.r 
tween the two monarchs, to continue duting the life of* 
each, and for a year after. 

The marriage of Mary with Maximilian effectually 
fecured the independence of Flanders ; while the re¬ 
turn of the prince of Orange to the. party of that prin¬ 
cefs, extended the flames of war once more to the cities 
of Burgundy. The French were on the point of being 
totally expelled from that country, when Maximilian, 
unexpectedly made propofals of peace. A truce was 
on this concluded between the two princes ; but with¬ 
out any term limited for its duration, or without any 
conditions ffipnlated in favour of the Burgundians ; fo 
that the whole country was quickly after reduced by 
Louis. 

The king now, freed from the apprehenfton of fo- Tvr ” 9 ’ > 
reign enemies, turned his. vindictive difpofition againfl. and cruelty, 
his own fubjeCts ; over whom, under pretence of for- of Louis,, 
mer rebellions, he exercifedrhe moft infupportable.ty- 
ranny. The principal victim to his fanguinary difpo- 
fitiononthis occafion was James d’Armagnac, duke of 
Nemours, one of the firlt noblemen in the kingdom, 
but who had formerly appeared a zealous confederate 

againft. 
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•France. agsind him in tlie league in which Edward and Charles 
w v ' were concerned. The unfortunate nobleman, know¬ 
ing that vengeance was determined againd him, fled to 
a fortrefs named Carlal , fituated among the mountains 
of Auvergne. Here he was befieged by the feigueur 
de Beaujeu, who had married Anne the daughter of 
Louis. The place, however, was almoft impregnable 
to any force ; fo that his enemies were obliged to make 
the moll folemn promifes of fafety in order to induce 
hinn to furrender hinifelf. By thcfe he was at lad per- 
fuaded to truft himlelf in the hands of the faithlefs 
tyrant ; who no fboner had him in his power than he 
Ihut him up in the Baftile in ail iron cage, and repri¬ 
manded the judges becaufe they Iiad reieafed him from 
this clofe confinement during the time of his examina¬ 
tion. The judges relu&antly condemned him to be 
beheaded : but the king’s cruelty extended beyond the 
fentcnce ; and he ordered the two young fons of the 
duke, though yet in early childhood, to be placed di¬ 
rectly (under the fcaffold, that they might be covered 
with the blood of thtir father. Four thoufand per- 
fons are fappofed to have peri.lhed upon this occaiion 
without any form of trial : and were it not for the 
concurrent teflimony of the hiftorians of that age, the 
inhumanities and barbarities of this monarch are fcarce 
to be credited. By tbefe he broke the fpirits of the 
French nobility, and gradually extended the power of 
the crown beyond all bounds; fo that at lalt it was li¬ 
mited only by the fovereign’s pleafure. Amidll all 
the perfidy and cruelty, however, for which this mo¬ 
narch is fo juftly to be detefted, we may on fome oc- 
cafions remark a kind of magnanimity and generofity, 
which we cannot but applaud. An indance of this 
was his fupporting the hotife of Medici againd pope 
Sextus, whom he obliged to defill from his attacks, 
and to recall his fentence which be had fulminated 
32o againd them. 

Burgundy In 1479, the emperor Maximilian, who had lightly 
unfuccefs- abandoned the duchy of Burgundy when he might 
fully inva- have reduced it, now renewed his claims when it was 
ded by 

no longer in his power to enforce them. After a va- 
Maximi- r j et y 0 f actions of lelfer noLe, and the de-drudtion of 
liaa ‘ cities on both fides, a decilive battle was fought at 
Guinegate. Here the Flemings were routed ; but as 
the French purfued with too great ardour, the infantry 
of the enemy rallied, and the battle was renewed with 
great daughter on both fides. A more decifive advan¬ 
tage was afterwards gained by the capture of 80 Fle- 
milh veffels, which induced that commercial people to 
think of peace. In the mean time, however, Louis, 
after a life fpent in continual deceit, hypocrify, and 
cruelty, received warning of his approaching end by 
a fit of apoplexy with which he was feized in the 
year 1480. He lay fpeechlefs and motionlels for two 
days; after which he recovered in fome degree, but 
never completely regained his health and Ilrength. 
His illnefs, however, neither prevented him from pur- 
fuing the fchemes of his ambition, nor from ufing the 
fame methods as before to attain them. He feized, 
■without any pretence, the eflates of the duke of Bour¬ 
bon, the only nobleman in the kingdom whofe power 
could give him any caufe of fufpicion ; yet, notwith- 
flanding his alllduity for the intered of the dauphin, 
he kept him a kind of prifoner in the caftle of Am- 
boife, permitting none but his own fervants, or per- 

3 


fons of the lneanert rank, to have accefs to him. He France, 
banilhed his own conforr, the mother of the dauphin, ' 

to Savoy, and endeavoured to infpire the prince with 
averfion towards her. By the death of Charles, the 
titular king of Naples, and the lalt of the fecond houfe 
of Anjou, he became mailer of the county of Pro¬ 
vence ; but his fatisfa&ion on this occafion was mar¬ 
red by a fecond Itroke of apoplexy. Still, however, 
be revived, and, with his recovery, again began to pur- 
fue his ambitious intrigues. The deata of Mary of 
Burgundy, who perilhed by a fall from her horfe, itt- 
fpired him with new views ; and he betrothed his fon 
to the infant daughter of the emperor. Thus he of¬ 
fended Edward IV. of England, whofe eldejft daugh¬ 
ter Elizabeth had been previoully contracted to the 
dauphin; and a war would have undoubtedly enfaed, 
had it not been for the death of the king of England. j 2 i 
This was followed in no longtime after by that of Death of 
Louis himlelf, who had in vain exhaufted the Ikill of Louis XI, • 
the phylician, and wearied the clerical order with pray¬ 
ers and proceffions to avert the impending Itroke. He 
expired in the year 1483, after a reign of 23 years; 
during which he was detelted by his fubje&s, whom 
he had continually oppreffed ; and equally dreaded and 
hated by his neighbours, whom he had conftantly de¬ 
ceived ; notwitlianding which he obtained the title of 
Mojt Chriftian from his holinefs which his fuccelfors 
have ever after retained. 

Notwithdanding the dark character of this prince, 
it is undoubtedly to be allowed, that he laid the foun¬ 
dations of the future greatnefs of France. By his 
arts he deprived the common people of their liberty, 
depreffed the power of the nobility, eftablilhed a Hand¬ 
ing army, and even induced the dates to render many 
taxes perpetual, which formerly were only temporary, 
in order to fupport the army which was to keep them- 
felves in flavery. From this time the people were ac- 
cuftomed to fubrnit entirely to the voice of their fove- 
reign as their only legislator; and being always obe¬ 
dient in matters of the greated conftquence, they 
cheerfully contributed whatever fums were required to 
fulfil the king’s pleafure. 

Charles VIII. who fucceeded his father Louis XI. Reign of 
in 1483, was only 14 years of age at the time of his Cha, VIIT. 
father’s death: but though he might, even at that 
age, have afeended the throne without any material 
violation of the laws of France, yet it was judged ne- 
cefiary to have a regent on account of the king’s de¬ 
licacy of condimtion and want of education. Three 
competitors appeared as candidates for this important 
trud, viz. John duke of Bourbon, a prince of the 
blood, and who had, till the age of 60, maintained 
the mod unblemilhed charadter; Louis duke of Or¬ 
leans, prefnmptive heir to the crown, but who, from 
his being only 20 years old himfelf, feemed incapaci¬ 
tated on that account from undertaking fuch an im¬ 
portant office: the third competitor was Anne, the 
elded daughter of Louis, to whom the latter had in 
the lad moments of his life committed the charge of 
the kingdom, with the title of governefs. The claim R eg encyof 
of this lady was fupported by the aflembly of the the Lady 
dates-general at Tours; and though (lie was Only en- Beaujeu. 
tered in the 22d year of her age, it appears that die 
office could not have been more properly bedowed. 

Being married to Peter of Bourbon, fire of Beaujeu, 

her 
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her prefcnt title was the Lady of Beaujeu ; but ftie ap¬ 
pears to have adted entirely independent of her huf- 
band, who was but of a moderate capacity, and in¬ 
deed had been recommended to her by Louis on ac¬ 
count of his (lender abilities, left by any other match 
the hoafe of Bourbon fliould be too much aggran¬ 
dized. Her fir ft ftep was to ingratiate herfeif with 
the people by fome popular afts: among which one 
was to punilh the inftruments of her father’s cruelties. 
One of thefe, named Oliver le Dain, who, from the 
ftation of a barber, had raifed himfelf to the confi¬ 
dence and favour of the king, and had diftingutfiied 
himfelf by the invention of new modes of torture, 
was publicly hanged. Another, named Jean Doyac, 
who by continual adts of violence and rapacity had 
opprefled the people, was condemned, after, being 
whipped in all the open places or fquares of Paris, to 
have oue of his ears cut off, and his tongue pierced 
with a hot iron : after which he was conveyed to his 
native city of Montferrand, where he was again whip- 


ty, they raifed an army of 60,000 men. By thefe the 
French were compelled to abandon the fiege of Nantz : 
but this proved only a tranfient gleam of fuccefs. Anne 
perfevered in herdefign of completing the conqueft of 
the country, and the ftate of Europe at that time fa¬ 
voured the delign. Of all the European ftates, Eng¬ 
land alone was then capable of affording any effectual 
afliftance ; and the flow caution of Henry prevented 
him from giving the.affiftance which for his own inte- 
reft he ought to have done. Thus the Bretons were 
left to defend themfelves the beft way they could ; and 
having ventured a battle, they were entirely defeated, 
and moft of their leaders taken prifoners. A fmall bo¬ 
dy ofEnglifh, under the command of lord Woodvilie, 
whoaffiHed them, were entirely cut in pieces. The 
duke foon after died by a fall from his horfc, leaving 
his dominions to his daughter Anne, at that time only 
13 years of age. A marriage was negociated betwixt 
the priiacefs and Maximilian king of the Romans, who 
had been married to Mary of Burgundy ; but by rea¬ 



ped, and his other ear cut off; after which bis eftaies, fen of the poverty of that prince it was never com¬ 
as well as thofe of 01 iver> were confifcated. Jacques plcted. The lady Beaujeu, then finding that the ab- Ma ^* 
Coitier, the phyfician of Louis, who had availed him-t folute conqueft of Brittany would ftill be a difficult fc etwe en 
felfiof the terror of death with which the king was matter, determined to conclude a marriage betwixt the king of 
ftrongly influenced, to extort great furcs of money the young king of France and the duchefs, though the France and 
from him, was ordered to anfwer for the immenle former had already been married to Margaret of Aui- the duchef* 
wealth he had acquired : but he averted the danger tria, the daughter of Maximilian. This marriage in- Britta " 
by paying a fine of 50,000 crowns. deed bad not been confummated by reafon of the ten- n ^’ 

Thus the lady de Beaujeu gained the affection of der age of the princefs ; but file had been fent to Paris 
the people at large; and was equally fuccefsful, in gain- for her education, and had for feveral years been treat¬ 
ing over thofe who were averf* to her government, ed as queen of France. In 149x, however, Margaret 
The duke of Bourbon was made conftable, an office was fent back toiler father: Anne of Brittany for a 
which he had long defired ; but the duke of Orleans long time.refufed to violate the engagements into which 
behaved in fuch a manner as ta exclude all hopes of {he had entered; but at laft, finding herfeif diftreffed 
favour. Ineenfed at the determination of a trifling on all fides,. and incapable of refilling the numerous 
difpute at tennis againft him by the lady Beaujeu, he forces of France with which file was preffed, flie re- 
CXclaimed, that whoever had decided it in that manner lu&antly confented to the match, and the nuptials 
“ was a liar if a man, or a {trumpet if a woman.” Af- were celebrated the fame year at Langeais in Tou- 
ter this furious declaration he fled to the caftle of Beau- raine. 


jency, where, however, he was foon forced tofurrender. 
He then applied to Henry VII. of England, who had 
itewly afcendedthe throne of England; but that prince, 
naturally flow and cautious, did not pay much attention 
to his prop qfals; on which he next made his applica- 
Dukeof tion to the court of Brittany. Here he was received 
Orleans with great marks of efteem, and began to entertain 
flies to hopes of marrying the daughter of the duke: but bc- 
Brittany. jng looked upon with a jealous eye by the nobility, 
they entered intofecret negotiations with Anne, and 
even folicited her to invade the country. In thefe ne¬ 
gociations,. however, they ftipulated that only a certaiu 
number of troops fliould enter the province, and that 
no fortified place fliould remain in the hands of the 
French : which conditions were indeed agreed to by 
the regent, though flie determined to keep them no 
That coun- lon g er tllan it anfwered her purpofe. In purfuance of 
try invaded this refolutiqn, Brittany was invaded at once by four 
by the armies, each of them fnperior to the ftipulated number, 
French. who quickly made themfelves mafters of the moft im¬ 
portant places in the country; while the troops of 
the duke retired in difguft, leaving them to purfue 
their conquefts as they plcafed. Finding at laft, how¬ 
ever, that the entire fubjedtion of their country was de¬ 
termined upon, thenobility began to exert themfelves in 
defence of it; and, enflamed by the enthufiaftnof liber- 

vol. vi r. 


Maximilian, whofe poverty had prevented him from 
giving any afliftance to his bride, or even from coming 
to fee her, enraged at the double difgrace he had fuf* 
fered, began, when too late, to think of revenge* 

France was now threatened with an invafion from the 
united forces of Auftria, Spain, and England. But 
this formidable confederacy was ' foon diffipated* 

Henry whofe natural avarice had prevented him from 
giving the neceflary afliftance, was bought offwith mo¬ 
ney : the immediate payment of 145,000 crowns, and 
the promife of 25,000 annually ever after, perfuaded 
him to retire into his own country. Fcrdipand king 
of Spain had the countries of Roiiifillon and Cerdagne 
reftored to him; while Maximilian was gratified by the 
ceffion of part of Artois, which had been acquired by 
Louis XL 

The young king of France agreed to thefe terms H ; S exp C di. 
the; more readily, that be was impatient to undertake ti, m ; a t 0 
an expedition into Italy, in order to conquer the kingr Italy, and 
dom of Naples, to which he claimed a right. Moft of furprifing 
his coanfellors were againft the expedition ; but the fuecefs. 
king was inflexible, even though Ferdinand king of 
Naples offered to do homage for his kingdom, and pay 
him a tribute of 50,000 crowns a. year. He appointed 
Peter duke of Bourbon regent in his abfence; after 
which he fet out on his expedition with very few 
3 H troops 
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France. troops and very little money. By the way he fell ill 
-- •*—' of the fmall-pox, but in a fhort time recovered,and en¬ 
tering Italy with only 6000 horfe and 12,000 foot, he 
was attended with the molt liirprifing fuccefs, traver- 
fing the whole country in fix weeks, and becoming 
mailer of the kingdom of Naples in lefs than a fort¬ 
night. Such extraordinary good fortune feemed mi¬ 
raculous ; and he was reckoned an inftrumenr raifed up 
by God to deltroy the execrable tyrants with which 
Italy was at that time infefted. Had Charles made 
ufe of this prepoffeflion in his favour, and aXed up to 
the character generally given him, he might have rai¬ 
fed his name as high as any hero of antiquity. His be¬ 
haviour, however, was of a very different nature. He 
amufed himfelf with fealls and mows; and leaving his 
power in the hands of favourites, they abandoned it to 
whoever would purchafe titles, places, or authority, at 
the rates they impofed ; and the whole force he pro- 
pofed toj leave in his new conquered dominions a- 
mounted to no more than 4000 men. 

But while Charles was thus loling his time, a league 
was concluded againft him at Venice ; into which en- 
teredriie pope, the emperor Maximilian, the archduke 
Philip, Ludowic Sforza, and the Venetians. The con¬ 
federates affembled an army of 40,000, men, command¬ 
ed by Francis marquis of Mantua ; and they waited 
for the king in the valley of Farnova, in the duchy of 
Parma, into which he defeended with 9000 men. On 
the 6th of July 149? he attacked the allies ; and, not- 
withflanding their great fuperiority, defeated them. 
With the lofs of only 80 of his own men. Thus he got 
fafe to France; but his Italian dominions were loft 
almofl as foon as he departed. Some fcheiues were 
128 propofed for recovering thefe conquefls; but they were 
His death, never put in execution, and the king died of an apo¬ 
plexy in 1498. 

The premature death of this monarch, in the 28th 
year of his age, was fuppofed to have been owing tohis 
irregular life, and particularly his attachment to wo¬ 
men ; which had for fome time impaired his health, 
and brought on evident fymptoms of his approaching 
diffolution. At laft he relinquiihed his irregularities, 
and retired with the queen to the caftle of Ambloife. 
Here in palling through a low door he ftruck his head 
with violence againft the top. No unfavourable fymp- 
tom appeared at the time ; but foon afterwards, as he 
converfed with his confelTor, and avowed his defign of 
obferving the nuptial fidelity he owed to the queen, 
he fuddenly fell backwards in a fit of apoplexy. He 
recovered his voice three times, and uttered fome ex- 
perllions of devotion ; but inftantly relapfed, and in a 
fhort time expired, notwithftanding every afliftance 
that cold be given. He was greatly celebrated for 
his fweet temper and agreeable difpofition, which pro¬ 
cured him thefurnames of the Affable and Courteous. 
Two of his domeftics are faid to have died of grief 
after his death, and his widow abandoned herfelf to 
the moll pungent forrow for two days. 

By the death of Charles VIII. the throne of France 
paffed from the direX line of the houfe of Valois, and 
Louis duke of Orleans fucceeded to the throne. At 
the time of hisacceffion he was in his 36th year, and 
had long beeen taught prudence in the fchool of ad- 
verfity. During the adminiftraiion of the Lady Beau- 
jeu, he had been, as we have already obferved, con- 
ftantly in difgrace ; and after his connexions with the 


duke of Brittany, had fpent a very confiderable time France* 
inprifon; and though afterwards fet at liberty by " * 

Charles, he had never poffelfed any lhare of that mo¬ 
narch’s confidence or favour. Towards the conclu- 
tion of that reign, he fell under the difpleafure of the 
queen: and had afterwards continued at his caftle of 
Blois till he was called from thence to the polfelfion of 
the kingdom. He had been married in early life, and 
againft his will, to Jane the young eft daughter of 
Louis XI. a princefs of an amiable difpofition, but 
deformed in her perfon,and fuppofed to be incapable of 
bearing children. Afterwards he entertained thoughts 
of having this marriage diflolved, and was fuppofed to 
poflefs the affeXion of the dutchefs of Brittany before 
Ihe became queen of France. After the death of her 
hufband, that princefs retired to Brittany, where Ihe 
pretended to affume an independent fovereignty; but 
Louis having got his marriage with Jane diffolved by 
Pope Alexander VI. quickly after made propofals to 
the queen-dowager, which on her part were accepted 
without hefitation ; though it was ftipulated, that if 
Ihe Ihould have two fons, the younger Ihould inherit 
the duchy of Brittany. 

As Louis while duke of Orleans, had fome preten- 
fions to the kingdom of Naples, he inftantly fet about 
realizing them by conqueft. On this acceflion, he 
found matters in that country much more favourable 
to his defigns than formerly. The pope, Alexander VI. 
was very much in his interefts, from the hopes of get¬ 
ting his fon Csefar Borgia provided for; he had con¬ 
ciliated the friendlhip of the Venetians by promifing 
them a part of the Milanefe; he concluded a truce 
with the archduke Philip ; and renewed his alliances 
with the crowns of England, Scotland and Denmark. 

He then entered Italy with an army of 20,000 men; rap 
and being affiftedby the Venetians, quickly conquered Expediti® 
one part of the duchy, while they conquered the other, ^'°. U19 
the duke himfelf being obliged to fly with his family Iu j‘ mt * 
to Infpruck. He then attacked Ferdinand of Spain ‘ 
with three armies at once, two to aX by land, and one 
by fea; but none of thefe performing any thing re¬ 
markable, he was obliged to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples in 1504. 

In 1506, the people of Genoa revolted; drove out 
the nobility; chofe eight tribunes ; and declared Paul- 
Nuova, a filk-dyer, their duke : after which, they ex¬ 
pelled the French governor, and reduced a great part 
of the Riviera. This occafioned Louis’s return into 
Italy ; where, in 1507, he obliged the Genoefe to fur- 
render at diferetion: and, in 1508, entered into the 
league of Cambray, with the other princes who at 
that time wanted to reduce the overgrown power of 
the Venetians. Pope Julius 11 . who had been the firft 
contriver of this league, very foon repented of it: and 
declared, that if the Venetians would reftore the cities 
of Faenza and Rimini, which had been unjuftly taken 
from him, he would be contented. This was refufed ; 
and in 1509, the forces of the republic received fuch an 
entire defeat from Louis, that they agreed to reftore 
not only the two cities demanded by pope Julius, but 
whatever elfe the allies required. 

The pope now, inftead of executinghis treaties with 
his allies, made war on the king of France without the 
leaft provocation. Louis called an aflembly of his 
clergy; where it was determined, that in fome cafes it 
was lawful to make war upon the pope; upon which 

the 
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France, the king declared war againft him, and committed the 
>- v care of his army to the Marlhal de Trivulce. He foon 
obliged the pope to retire into Ravenna; and in 1 51 r. 
Gallon de Foix, duke of Nemours, gained a great 
viftory at Ravenna, but was himfelf killed in the en¬ 
gagement. After his death the army difbanded for 
want of pay ; and the French affairs in Italy, and every 
where elfe, fell into great confufion. They recovered 
the duchy of Milan, and loft it again in a few weeks, 
Henry VIII. of England invaded France, and took 
Terruenne and Tournay ; and the Swifs invaded Bur¬ 
gundy with an army of 25,000 men. In this defpe- 
rate fituation of affairs the queen died, and Louis put 
an end to the oppofition of his moft dangerous enemies 
by negociating marriages. To Ferdinand of Spain 
he offered his fecond daughter for either of his grand- 
fons, Charles or Ferdinand ; and to renounce, in fa¬ 
vour of that marriage, his claims on Milan and Genoa. 
His mar- This propofal was accepted; and Louis himfelf mar¬ 
riage with ried the princefs Mary, filler to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
the princefs land. This marriage he did not long furvive, but died 
Mary of 0 n the 2d of January 1514; and was fucceeded by 

Snal-d Francis I. count of Angouleftne, and duke of Bretagne 
and death. an( j y a j 0 j s< 

131 The new king was no fooner feated on the throne, 

Francis T. t h an he refolved on an expedition into Italy. In this 
invades p, e was at f ir ft fuccefsful, defeating the Swifs at Marig- 
nano, and reduciugthe duchy of Milan. In 1518, the 
emperor Maximilian dying, Francis was very ambitious 
of being his fucceffor, and thereby reftoring to France 
fuch a fplendid title, which had been fo long loft. But 
Maximilian, before his death, had exerted himfelf fo 
much in favour of Charles V. of Spain, that Francis 
found it impoffible to fucceed ; and from that time an 
irreconcileable hatred took place between the two m»- 
narchs. In 1521, this ill-will produced a war; which, 
however, might perhaps have been terminated, if Fran¬ 
cis could have been prevailed upon to reftore the town 
of Fontarabia, which had been taken by his admiral 
Bonivet: but this being refufed, hoftilities were re¬ 
newed with greater vigour than ever ; nor were they 
concluded till France was brought to the very brink 
of deftrudion. The war was continued with various 
fuccefs till the year 1524; when Francis having in- 
i 3 a vaded Italy, and laid fiege to Pavia, he was utterly de- 
Defeated feated before that city, and taken prifoner on the 24th 
and taken 0 f February. 

jprifoner, This difafter threw the whole kingdom into the ut- 
moft confufion. The Flemilh troops made continual 
inroads; many thonfand boors affembled in Alface, in 
order to make an invafion from that quarter; Hen¬ 
ry VIII. had affembled a great army, and threatened 
the kingdom on that fide alfo; and a party was formed 
in the kingdom, in order to difpoffefs the duchefs 
of the regency, and confer it on the duke de Ven- 
dofme. This prince, however, who, after the conftable, 
was the head of the Houfe of Bourbon, went on pur- 
pofe to Lyons, where he affured the regent that he 
had no view but for her fervice, and that of his coun¬ 
try ; upon which Ihe formed a council of the ableft 
men of the kingdom, and of this ihe made him prefi- 
dent. The famous Andrew Doria failed wuh the 
French galleys to take on board the remainder of the 
French troops under the duke of Alva, whom he land¬ 
ed fafely in France. Thofe who efcaped out of the 


Milanefe alfo made their way back again as well as Trance, 
they could. Henry VIII. tinder the influence of car- w ” v 
dinal Wolfey, refolved not to opprefs the oppreffed : 
he therefore affured the regent that Ihe had nothing to 
fear from him; and at the fame time advifed her not 
to confenc to any treaty by which France was to be 
difmembered. To the emperor, however, he ufed an¬ 
other language. He told him, that the time was now 
come when this puiffant monarchy lay at their mercy; 
and therefore, that fo favourable an opportunity Ihould 
not be let flip : that, for his part, he fhould be con¬ 
tent with Normandy, Guienne, and Gafcony, and 
hoped the empire would make no fcruple of owning 
him king of France: adding, that he expedled the 
emperor would make a right ufc of his vidlory, by en¬ 
tering Guienne in perfon ; in which, cafe he was ready 
to bear half the expellees of the war. He forefaw 
what fell out: the emperor was alarmed at thefe con¬ 
ditions, and did not care to have him for a neighbour; 
for which reafon he agreed to a truce with the regent 
for fix months. In Picardy the Flemings were repul- 
fed ; and the count de Guife, with the duke of Lor- 
rain, had the good fortune, with a handful of troops, 
to defeat and cut to pieces the German peafants. 133 

In the mean time, Francis was detained in captivity Francis I. 
in Italy : but being wearied of his confinement in thai c arr * e d to 
country, and the princes of Italy beginning to cabal 
for his deliverance, he was carried to Madrid ; where, ^ ns a 
on the 14th of January 1525, he figned a treaty, the advantage, 
principal articles of which were, That he Ihould refign ous treaty, 
to the emperor the duchy of Burgundy In full fove- 
reignty ; that he Ihould defift from the homage which 
the emperor owed him for Artois and Flanders ; that 
he fhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Afti, 

Tournay, Lifle, and Hefdin, &c.; that he fhould per- 
fuade Henry d’Albert to refign the kingdom of Na¬ 
varre to the emperor, or at leaft fhould give him no af- 
fiftance ; that within 40 days he fhould reftore the 
duke of Bourbon and all his party to their eftates ; 
that he fhould pay the king of England 500,000 
crowns which the emperor owed him ; that when the 
emperor went to Italy to receive the imperial crown, 
he fhould lend him 12 galleys, four large fhips, and a 
land-army, or inftead of it 206,000 crowns. 

All thefe articles the king of France promifed on 
the word and honour of a prince to execute; or,-fin 
cafe of non-performance to return prifoner into Spain. 

But notwithflanding thefe profeflions, Francis had al¬ 
ready protefted before certain notaries and witneffes in 
whom he could trull, that the treaty he was about to 
fign was againft his will, and therefore null and void. 

On the 21 ft of February, the emperor thought fit to 
releafe him from liis prifon, in which he had been 
clofely confined ever fince his arrival in Spain ; and 
after receiving the ftrongeft aflurances from his own 
mouth, that he would literally fulfil the terms of the 
treaty, fent him under a ftrong guard to the frontiers, 
where he was exchanged for his two eldeft fons, who 
were to remain as hoftages for his fidelity. 134 

When the king returned to his dominions, his firfl And break 
care was to get himfelf abfolved by the pope from the**• 
oaths he had taken; after which h,e entered into a 
league with the pontiff, the Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the king of England, for preferving the 
peace of Italy. In the month of June, he publicly 
3 H 2 rc - 
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France, received remonftrances from the States of Burgundy ; 

- n which they told him, without ceremony, that by 
the treaty of Madrid he had done what he had no right 
to do, in breach of the laws and his coronation-oath ; 
adding, that if he perfifted in his refolutiou of throw¬ 
ing them under a foreign yoke, they mult appeal to 
the General States of the kingdom. A: thefe remon¬ 
ftrances the viceroy of Naples and the Spanilh mi- 
nifters were prefent. They perceived the end which 
the king aimed at, and therefore expoftulated with 
him in pretty warm terms. At laft the viceroy told 
him, that he had now nothing left but to keep his royal 
word in returning to the caftle of Madrid, as hispre- 
deedfor John had done in a like cafe. To this the 
king replied, that king John acted rightly ; that he 
returned to a king who had treated him like a king; 
but that at Madrid he had received fuch ufage as 
would have been unbecoming to a,gentleman : that he 
had often declared to the emperor’s minifters, that the 
terras they extorted from him were unjuft and imprac¬ 
ticable : but that he was ftill willing to do all that was fit 
and reafonablc; and to ranfom his fons at the rate of two 
millions of gold, in lieu of the duchy of Burgundy. 

Hitherto the treaty for the tranquillity of Italy had 
been kept fecret, in hopes that fome mitigation of the 
treaty of Madrid would have heen obtained; but now 
it was judged expedient to publilh it, though the vice¬ 
roy of Naples and the Spanilh lords were ftill at the 
French court; and the emperor was to be admitted 
into it, provided he accepted the king’s offer of two 
millions for the releafe of his children, and left the 
duke of Milan and other Italian princes in quiet pof- 
feffion of their dominions. It is the common misfor¬ 
tune of all leagues, that the powers who enter into them 
keep only their own particular interefts in view, and 
thus defeat the general intention of the confederacy. 
This was the cafe here. The king’s great point was 
to obtain his children upon the terms he had propo- 
fed; and he was defirous of knowing what .hopes there 
were of that, before lie adted againft the monarch who 
had them in his power. Thus the duke of Milan and 
the Pope were both facrificed. The former was ob¬ 
liged to furrender to the duke of Bourbon, and the 
latter was furpriled b'y the Colonnas ; both of which 
difafters would have been prevented if the French fuc- 
c«urs had entered Italy in time. See Italy. 

According to an agreement which had heen made 
between Francis and Henry, their ambaffadors went 
into Spain, attended each of them by a herald, in or¬ 
der to fummon the emperor to accept the terms which 
had been offered him; or, in cafe of a refufal, to declare 
war. It fee ms the emperor’s anfwer was forefeen in 
the court of France ; and therefore the king had pre- 
vioully called together an affembly of the notables; 
that is, perfons of the feveral ranks of his people in 
whom he could confide. To them he propofed the 
great queftion, Whether he was bound to perform the 
treaty of Madrid t or, Whether, if he did not perform 
it, he was obliged in honour to return to Spain ? To 
both thefe queftions, the affembly anfwered in the ne¬ 
gative ; they faid, that Burgundy was united to the 
crown of France, and that he could not feparate it by 
his own authority ; that his pejffon alfo was the pro¬ 
perty of the public, of which therefore he could not 
difpofe ; but for the two millions, which they looked 


upon as a juft equivalent, they undertook that it fliould France, 
be raifed for his fervice. When the ambaffadors de- ' v ’ 
livered their propotitions, Charles treated the Etiglifli 
herald with refpedt, and the French one with con¬ 
tempt; which produced a challenge from Francis to 
the emperor*. All differences, however, were at laft * See 7 W. 
adjufted; and a treaty was concluded at Cambray, on treaty of 
the jth of Augoft 1528. By this treaty, inftead of Cam j, ray> 
the poffeffion, the emperor contented himfelf with re- 
ferving his rights to the duchy of Burgundy, and the 
two millions of crowns already mentioned. Of thefe 
.he was to receive x, 200,000 in ready money : the 
prince’s lands in Flanders belonging to the houle of 
Bourbon, were to be delivered up; thefe were valued 
at 400,000 more ; and the remaining 400,000 were 
to be paid by France iu difeharge of the emperor’s 
debt to England. Francis was likewife to dilcharge 
the penalty of 500,000 crowns which the emperor 
had incurred, by not marrying his niece the princefs 
Mary of England ; and to releafe a rich fieur de lys 
which had been many years before pawned by tbe.houfa 
of Burgundy for 50,000 crowns. The town .and caftle 
of Hefdin were, alfo yielded; together with the fove- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and all the king’s pre- 
tenfions in Italy. As for the allies of France, they 
were abandoned to the emperor’s mercy, without the 
lcaft ftipulation in their favour ; and Francis himfelf 
protefted againft the validity of the treaty before he 
ratified it, as did alfo his attorney-general before be 
regiftered it in parliament; but both ef them with the 
greateft fecrecy imaginable. 

Nothing farther of much confequence happened du¬ 
ring the remainder of the reign of Francis I. The war 
was foon renewed with Charles, who made an invafion 
into France, but with very bad fuceefs ; nor was peace 
fully eftabliffied but by the death of Francis, which 
happened on the 3d of March, 1547. He was fuc- Francis 
ceeded by his fon Heniry II. who afeended the throne dies and is 
the very day on which he was 29 years of age. In ftceeeded 
the beginning of his reign, an infurredtfonhappened j. y Henry 
in Guienne, owing to the oppreffive conduct, of the U ‘ 
officers who levied the fait tax. The king difpatched 
againft the infurgents two bodies of troops ; one com¬ 
manded by the duke of Aumale fon to the duke of 
Guife, the other by the conftablc. The firft behaved 
with the greateft moderation, and brought back the 
people to their duty without making many examples: 
the other behaved with the utmoft haughtinefs and 
cruelty ; and though the king afterwards remitted many 
of his punilhments, yet from that time the conftable 
became odious to the people, while the family of Guife 
were highly refpedted. 

In 1548, the king began to execute the edifts which Henry per- 
had been made againft the Proteftants with the ut- fecutes the 
molt feverity; and, thinking even the clergy too mild Proteftants 
in the profecution of herefy, eredted for that purpole 
a chamber compofed of members of the parliament of 
Paris. At the qneen’s coronation, which happened 
this year, he caufed a number of Proteftants to be 
burned, and was himfelf prefent at the fpeftacle. He 
was, however, fo much Ihocked, that he could never 
forget it; but complained, as long as he lived, thar, 
at certain times, it appeared before his eyes, and 
troubled his underftanding. 

In 1549, a peace being concluded with England, the 

king 
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France. king purchafed Boulogne from the latter, for the fum 
of 400,000 crowns; one half to be paid on the day 
of reftitution, and the other a few months after.— 
sweaty Scotland was included in the treaty, and the Englifh 
with Eng- tailored foine places they had taken there. This was 
the molt advantageous peace that France had hitherto 
made with England ; the vaft arrears which were due 
to that crown being in effect remitted ; and the pen- 
fioii which looked fo like tribute, not being mentioned, 
was in fa® extinguifhed. The earl of Warwick him- 
felf, who had concluded the peace, was fo fenfible of 
the difgrace fuffered by his nation on this occafion, 
that he pretended to be fick, in order to avoid fetting 
his hand to ftich a fcandalous bargain. 

This year, an edi® was made to reftrain the extra¬ 
vagant remittances which the clergy had been in ufe 
of piaking to the court of Rome, and for corre®ing 
fome other abufes committed by the papal notaries— 
With this edi® pope Julius III. was highly difpleafed s 
and the following year (155o), war was declared by 
the king of France again® the pope and the emperor. 
The pretence was, that Henry prote®ed 0 ®avio Far- 
nefe, duke of Parma, whom the pope was defirous of 
depriving of his dominions. In this war the king was 
threatened with the cenfures of the church, more efpe- 
cially when it was known that he had entered into an 
alliance with the Turks, and a Turkifh fleet entered 
the Mediterranean, where they threatened the ifle of 
Gqzo, and made defeents upon Sicily. Henry, how¬ 
ever, ftrongly denied any fuch eonne®ion, and infilled 
that the emperor had given them fufiicient provocation : 
but, be this as it will, the emperor foon found himfelf 
in fuch danger from thefe new enemies, that he could 
not fupport the pope as he intended, who on that ac¬ 
count was obliged to fue for peace. After this, the 
king continued the war again® the emperor with fuc- 
cefs ; reducing the cities of Tout, Verdun, and Metz. 
He then entered the country of Alface, and reduced 
all the fortreffes between Hagenau and WiiTemburg. 
He failed, however, in his attempt on Strafburg : 
and was foon after obliged by the German princes 
and the Swifs to deli® frojn farther conquefts on that 
fide. This war continued with very little interrup¬ 
tion, and as little fuccefs on the part of the French, 
till the year 1557, when a peace was concluded ; 
and foon after, the king was killed at a tourna¬ 
ment, by one count de Montgomery, who was rec¬ 
koned one of the ftrongeft knights in France, and 
who had done all he could to avoid this encounter with 
the king. 

The reign of his fucceflbr Francis II. was remarka¬ 
ble only for the perfection of the Proteftants; which 
became fo grievous, that they were obliged to take up 
arms in their own defence. This occafioned feveral 
civil wars, the fir® of which commenced in the reign of 
Charles IX. who fucceeded to the throne in 1560. This 
fir® war continued till the year 1562, when a peace 
was concluded, by which the Proteftants were to have 
a free pardon, and liberty of confcience. In 1565, 
the war broke out anew, and was continued with very 
little interruption till 1569, when peace was again 
concluded upon very advantageous terms for the Pro¬ 
teftants. After this, king Charles, who had now ta¬ 
ken the government into his hands, careffed the Pro- 
teftaats in an extraordinary manner. He invited to 
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court the admiral Coligni, who was the head of the France- 
Proteftant party ; and cajoled him fo, that he was ~~~ %/ ' 

lulled into a perfe® fecurity, notwithftanding the ma¬ 
ny warnings given him by his friends, that the king’s 
fair fpceches were by no means to be trufted : bur lie 
had foon reafon to repent his confidence. On the 22d 
of Align® 1571, as he was walking from the court to 
his lodgings, he received a ihot from a window, which 
carried away the fecond finger of his right hand, and 
wounded him grievoufly in the left arm. This he 
himfelf aferibed to the malice of the duke of Guife, 
the head of the Catholic party. After dinner, how¬ 
ever, the king went to pay him a vifi.t, and among® 
others made him this compliment “ You have receiv¬ 
ed the wound, but it is I who fuffer ;” defiring at the 
fame time, that he would order his friends to quarter - 
about his houfe, and promifing to hinder the Catholics 
from entering that quarter after it was dark. This 
fatisfied the admiral of the king’s fincerity ; and hin¬ 
dered him from complying with the defires of his 
friends, who would have carried him away, and who 
were ftrong enough to have forced a paffage out of Pa¬ 
ris if they had attempted it. t4% 

In the evening, the queen mother, Katharine de Dreadful 
Medicis, held a cabinet-council to fix the execution of maffacre of 
the maffacre of the Proteftants, which had been long the Protef- 
meditated. The perfons of which this council was tants - 
compofed were, Henry duke of Anjou, the king’s bro¬ 
ther ; Gonzaguaduke ofNevers ; Henry of Angou- 
lefnte, grand prior of France, and baftard brother of 
the king; the marfbal de Tavannes ; and Albert de 
Gondi, count de Rhetz. The dire®ion of the whole 
was given to the duke of Guife, to whom the admini- 
flration had been entirely confided during the former 
reign. The guards were appointed to be in arms, and 
the city-officers were to difpofe the militia lo execute 
the king’s orders, of which the lignal was the ring¬ 
ing of a bell near the Louvre. Some fay, that when 
the hour approached, which was that of midnight, 
the king grew undetermined : that he exprelfed his 
horror at Ihedding fomuch blood, efpeeially confidering 
that the people whom he was going to deftroy were his 
fubjeds, who had come to the capital at his command, 
and in confidence of his word ; and particularly the 
admiral, whom he had detained fo lately by his caref- 
fes. The queen-mother, however, reproached him 
with his cowardice, and reprefented to him the great 
danger he was in from the Proteftants ; which at la® 
induced him to confent. According to others, how¬ 
ever, the king himfelf urged on the maffacre; and 
when it was propofed to him to take off only a few 
of the heads, he cried out, “ If any are to die, let 
there not be one left to reproach me with breach 
of faith.” 

As foon as the fignal was given, a body of Swifs 
troops, of the Catholic religion, headed by the duke 
of Guife, the chevalier d’Angouleftne, accompanied by 
many perfons of quality, attacked the admiral’s honfe. 

Having forced open the doors, the foremoft of the af- 
faffins rulhed into his apartment; and one of them afk- 
ed if he was Coligni ? To this he anfwered that he was ; 
adding, “ Young man, refpe® thefe grey hairs to 
which the affaffm replied by running him through the 
body with his fword. The duke of Guife and the 
chevalier, growing impatient below flairs, cried out to 

know 
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France, know if the bufinefs was done; and being told that it 
' v ' was, commanded that the body fhould be thrown out 
at the window. As foon as it fell on the ground, the 
chevalier, (or as fome fay) the duke of Guife, wiping 
the blood off the face, kicked it with his foot. The 
body was then abandoned to the fury of the populace ; 
who after a feries of indignities, dragged it to the com¬ 
mon gallows, to which they chained it by the feet, the 
head being cut off and carried to the queen-mother; 
who, it is faid, caufed, it to be enbalmed and fent to 
Rome. The king himfelf went to fee the body hang 
upon the gibbet; where a fire being kindled under it, 
part was hurnt, and the reft fcorched. In the Louvre 
the gentlemen belonging to the king of Navarre ana 
the princefs of Conde were murdered under the king’s 
eye. Two of them wounded, and purfued by the af- 
faflins, fled into the bed-chamber of the queen of Na¬ 
varre, and jumpedjupon her bed,befeeching her to fave 
their lives ; and as fhe went to afk this favour of the 
queen-mother, two more, under the like circumftances, 
rufhed into the room, and threw themfelvesat her feet. 
The queen-mother came to the window to enjoy thcfe 
dreadful fcenes ; and the king, feeing the Proteftants 
who lodged on the other fide of the river, flying for 
their lives* sailed for his long gun, and fired upon them. 
In the fpace of three or four days, many thoufands 
were deftroyed in the city of Paris, by the moll cruel 
deaths which malice itfelf could invent. Peter Ramus, 
profeffor of philofophy and mathematics, after being 
robbed of all he had, his belly being firft ripped open, 
was thrown out of a window- This fo much affedled 
Dennis Lambin the king’s profeffor, that, though a 
zealous Catholic, he died of terror. The firft two days, 
the king denied it was done by his orders, and threw 
the whole blame on the houfe of Guife : but, on the 
a8th of Anguft, he went to the parliament, avowed it, 
was complimented upon it, and diredled a procefs a- 
gainft the admiral, by which he was ftiginatized as a 
traitor. Two innocent gentlemen fuffered as his ac¬ 
complices in a pretended plot againft the life of the 
king, in order to fet the crown on the head of the 
prince ofConde. They were executed by torch light; 
and the king and the queen-mother (with the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde by force) were fpec- 
tators of this horrid fadt ; and they alfo aflifted at the 
jubilee to thank God for the execution of fuel) an infa¬ 
mous defign. 

This maffacre was not confined to the city of Paris 
alone. On thejieve of St Bartholomew, orders had 
been fent to the governors of provinces to fall upon 
the Proteftants themfelves, and to let loofe the people 
upon them ; and though an edidl was pnblilhed before 
the end of the week, affuring them of the king’s pro- 
tedlion, and that he by no means defigned to extermi¬ 
nate them becaufe of their religion, yet private orders 
were fent of a nature diredtly contrary; in confequence 
of which the maffacre, or (as, in allufion to the Sici- 
•Sce Sicily. ]; an ve fp C rs *, it was nowftyled) the Matins of Paris, 
were repeated in Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Angers, 
Tholoufe, Rouen, and Lyons; fo that in the fpace of 
two months 30,000 Proteftants were butchered. The 
next year Rochelle, the only ftrong fortrefs which the 
Proteftants held in France, was befieged, but was not 
taken without the lofs of 24,000 of the Catholics who 
befieged it. After this a pacification enfued on terms 


favourable to the Proteftants, but to Which they never France, 
trailed. / 

This year the duke of Anjou was eledted king of 
Poland, and foon after fet out to take poffeflion of his 
new kingdom. The king accompanied him to the fron¬ 
tiers of the kingdom ; but during the journey was fei- 
zed with a flow fever, which from the beginning had 
a very dangerous appearance. He lingered for fome 
time under the moll terrible agonies both of body and j 43 
mind ; and atlaft died on the 30th of May 1572, ha- Death of 
ving lived 24 years, and reigned 13. It is faid, that Charles IX. 
after the dreadful maffacre abovementioned, this prince 
had afiercenefs in his looks and a colour in his cheeks 
which he never had before. He llept little, and never 
found. He waked frequently in agonies, and had foft 
mufic to compofe him again to reft. I44 

During the firft years of the reign of Henry III. Henry III. 
who fucceeded his brother Charles, the war with the 
Proteftants was carried on with different fuccefs on 
the part of the Catholics. In 1575, a peace was 
concluded, called by way of eminence th zEdift of Pa¬ 
cification. It confifted of no fewer than 63 articles ; 
thefubftance of which was, that liberty of confcience, 
and the public exercife of religion were granted to the 
reformed without any other reftridtion than that they 
Ihould not preach within two leagues of Paris or any 
other part where tlje court was : Party chambers were 
eredted in every parliament, to con fill of equal num¬ 
bers of Catholics and Proteftants, before whom all 
judgments were to be tried: The judgments againft the 
admiral, and, in general, all whohad fallen in the war 
or been executed, were reverfed ; and eight cautionary 
towns were given tothe Proteftants. 

This edidl gave occafion to the Guifes to form an Catholic 
affociation in defence, as was pretended, of the Ca- league 
tholic religion, afterwards known by the name of the formed* 
Catholic League. In this league though the king was 
mentioned with refpedl, he could not help feeing that 
it ftruck at the very root of his authority : for, as the 
Proteftants had already their chiefs, fo the Catholics 
were, for the future, to depend entirely upon the 
chief of the league ; and-were, by the very words of 
it, to execute whatever he commanded, for the good of 
the catffe, againft any, without exception of perfons. 

The king, to avoid the bad effedts of this, by the ad¬ 
vice of his council declared himfelf head of the league ; 
and of confequence recommenced the war againft the 
Proteftants, which was not extinguilhed as long as he 
lived. 

The fadlion of the duke of Guife, in the mean time, 
took a refolution of fupporting Charles cardinal «f 
Bourbon, a weak old man, as prefumptive heir of the 
crown. In 1584 they entered into a league with 
Spain, and took up arms againft the king: and tho’ 
peace was concluded the fame year, yet in 1587 they 
again proceeded to fitch extremities, that the king was 
forced to fly from Paris. Another reconciliation was 
foon after effedted ; but it is generally believed that 
the king from this time refolved on the deftrudtion 
of Guife. Accordingly, finding that this nobleman 
ftill behaved towards him with his ufual infolence, 
the king caufed him to be ftabbed, as he was coming 
into his prefence, by his guards, on the 23d ©f De¬ 
cember 1587. The king himfelf did not long fur- 
vive him ; being ftabbed by one James Clement, a Ja- 
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cobine monk, on the firfl of Augufl 1588. His wound 
at firfl was not thought mortal : but his frequent 
fwooning quickly difcovered his danger ; and he died 
next morning, in the 39th year of his age, and 16th 
of his reign. 

Before the king’s death, he nominated Henry Bour¬ 
bon king of Navarre for his fucceffor on the throne 
pf France ; but as he was a Protellant, or at leaft 
one who greatly favoured their caufe, he was at firfl 
owned by very few except thofe of the Proteflant party. 
He met with the mofl violent oppofuion from the 
members of the Catholic league ; and was often re¬ 
duced to fuch ftraits, that he went to people’s houfes 
under colour of vifits, when in reality he had not a 
dinner in his own. By his activity and perfeverance, 
however, he was at laft acknowledged throughout the 
whole kingdom, to which his abjuration of the Pro- 
teftant religion contributed not a little. As the king 
of Spain had laid claim to the crown of France, Hen¬ 
ry nofooner found himfelf in a fair way of being firm¬ 
ly feated on the throne, than he formally declared war 
againft that kingdom ; in which he at laft proved luc- 
cefsful,and in 1J97 entered upon the quite poffeffion 
of his kindora. 

The king’s firfl care was to put an end to the 
religious difputes which had fo long diftracted the 
kingdom. For this purpofe, he granted the famous 
edidt, dated at Nantes, April 13. 1598. It re- 
eftabliffied, in a molt folid and effectual manner, all 
the favours that had ever been granted to the reformed 
by other princes 5 adding fome which had not been 
thought of before, particularly the allowing them a 
free admiflion to all employments oftrufl, profit, and 
honour; the eftablidling chambers in which the mem¬ 
bers of the two religions were equal; and the per¬ 
mitting their children to be educated without con- 
flraint in any of the univerfities. Soon after, he con¬ 
cluded peace with Spain upon very advantageous 
terms. This gave him an opportunity of refloring 
order andjuftice throughout his dominions; ofrepair- 
ing all the ravages occafioned by the civil war; and 
abolifhing all thole innovations which had heen made, 
either to the prejudice of the prerogatives of the 
crown or the welfare of the people. His fchemes 
of reformation, indeed, he intended to have carried be¬ 
yond the boundaries of France. If we may believe 
the duke of Sully, he had in view no lefs a defign than 
the new modelling of all Europe. He imagined that 
the European powers might be formed into a kind of 
Chriftian republic, by rendering them as nearly aspof- 
fible of equal flrength; and that this republic might 
be maintained in perpetual peace, by bringing all their 
differences to be decided before a fenate of wife, dif- 
interefled, and able judges ; and then he thought it 
would be no difficult matter to overturn the Ottoman 
empire. The number of thefe powers was to be 1 j ; 
viz. the Papacy ; the empire of Germany ; France ; 
Spain: Hungary ; Great Britain; Bohemia'; Lombardy, 
Poland ; Sweden ; Denmark ; the republic ofVenicc ; 
the States-General; the Swifs Cantons ; and the Ita¬ 
lian commonwealth, which was to comprehend the 
Bates of Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, 
Mantua, and Monaco. In order to render the Hates 
equal, the empire was to be be given to duke of Ba¬ 
varia ; the kingdom of Naples to the pope; that of 


Sicily to the Venetians : Milan to the duke of Savoy, France. 

who, by this acquifition, was to become king of Lorn- -- 

bardy; the Aultrian Low Countries were to be added 
to the Dutch republic; Franche Compte, Alface, and 
the country of Trent, were to be given to the Swifs. 

With a view, it is now thought, of executing this grand 
projedt, but under pretence of reducing the exorbitant 
power of the houfe of Auflria, Henry made immenfe 
preparations both by fea and land ; but if he really 
had fuch a defign, he was prevented by death from r ^ 0 
attempting to execute it. He was flabbed in hisHeismur^ 
coach by one Ravilliac, on the 12th of May 1608. dered. 

On the death of Henry IV. the queen-mother af- 
fumed the regency. Ravilliac was executed, after Of¬ 
fering horrid tortures. It is faid that he made a con- 
feffion, which was fo written by the perfon who took 
it down, that not one word of it could ever be read, 
and thus his initiators and accomplices could never 
be difcovered. The regency, during the minority of 
Louis XIII. was only remarkable for cabals and in- 151 
trigues of the courtiers. In 1617, the king aflumed LouisXIII. 
the government himfelf, baniffied the queen-mother to 
Blois,caufed her favourite marfhal d’Ancre to be killed, 
and chofc for his minifler the famous cardinal Rich- 
lieu. In 1620, a new war broke out between the 
Catholics and Proteftants, which was carried on with 
the greatefl fury on both fides ; and we may judge of 
the fpirit which actuated both parties, by what hap¬ 
pened at Negrepliffe, a town in Quercy. '1 his place 
was befieged by the king’s troops, and it was refolvcd 
to make an example of the inhabitants. The latter, 
however, abfolutely refufed to furrender upon any 
terms. They defended themfelves, therefore, moft 
defperately ; and the city being at laft taken by florm, 
they were all maflacred, without refpedt of rank, fex, 
or age, except ten men. When thefe were brought 
into the king’s prefence, he told them they did riot 
deferve mercy : they anfwered, that they would not 
receive it; that the only favour they afked, was to be 
hanged on trees in their own gardens; which was 
granted, and the place reduced to afhes. Both par¬ 
ties foon became weary of fuch a deftrudtive 4 ar; and 
a peace was concluded in 1621, by which the edidt of 
Nantes was confirmed. This treaty, however, was of no 
long duration. A new war broke out which lafled till 
the year 1628, when the edidt of Nantes was again con¬ 
firmed; only the Proteftants were deprived of all their 
cautionary towns, and confequently of the power of de¬ 
fending themfelves in time to come. This put an end 
to the civil wars on account of religion in France. 

Hiflorians fay, that in thefe wars above a million of 
men loft their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were fpent 
in carrying them on ; and that 9 cities, 400 villages, ' 

2000 churches, 2000 monafteries, and 10,000 houfes, 
were burnt or otherwife deftroyed during their conti¬ 
nuance. The nex tyear, the king was attacked with a 
flow fever which nothing could allay, an extreme de- 
preffionof fpirits, and prodigious fwelling in in his fto- 
mach and belly. The year after, however, he recover¬ 
ed to the great difappointment of his mother, who 
had been in hopes of regaining her power. She was 
arrefted : but found means to efcape into Flenders, 
where fhe remained during the reft of this reign. Rich- 
lieu, by a mafterly train of politics, though himfelf 
was next to an enthufiaft for popery, fupported the 
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Proteftants of Germany and Guftavus Adolphus againft 
the lioufe of Auflria; and after quelling all the rebel¬ 
lions and confpiracies which had been formed againft 
him in France, he dicdfome months before Louis XIII. 
in 1643. 

Louis XIV. furnamed le Grand , fucceeded to the 
throne when he was only five years of age. During 
his minority, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
the adminiftration of his mother Anne of Auflria, by 
the factions of the great, and the divifions between 
the court and parliament, for the moft trifling caufes, 
and upon the moft defpicable principles. The prince 
of Cond£ flamed like a blazing ftar ; foinetimes a pa¬ 
triot, fomedmes a courtier, and fometimes a rebel. 
He was oppofed by the celebrated Turenne, who from 
a Proteftant had turned Papift. The nation of France 
was involved at once in civil and domcftic wars ; but 
the queen-mother having made choice of cardinal Ma¬ 
zarine for her firfl minilter, he found means to turn 
the arms even of Cromwell againft the Spaniards, and 
to divide the domcftic enemies of the court fo effectu¬ 
ally among themfelves, that when Louis afliuned the 
reins of government into his own hands, he found 
himfelf the moft abfolute monarch that had ever fat 
upon the throne of France. He had the good for¬ 
tune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeftic 
adminiftration of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, 
who formed new fyftems for the glory, commerce, and 
manufactures of France, all which he carried to a 
furprifing height. The king himfelf, ignorant and 
vain, was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, pro¬ 
moting the interefts of his fubjeCts only that they 
might the better anfwerthe purpofes of his greatnefs : 
and by his ambition he embroiled himfelf with all his 
neighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a difinal 
feene of devaftation. By his impolitic and unjuft re¬ 
vocation of the ediCt of Nantes in the year 1685, with 
the dragooning* the proteftants that followed it, he 
obliged them to take flielter in England, Holland, and 
different parts of Germany, where they eftabliihed the 
filk manufactories, to the great prejuce of their own 
country. He was fo blinded by flattery, that he ar¬ 
rogated to himfelf the divine honours paid to the pa¬ 
gan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties 
for hi 3 conveniency : and in the end he railed againft 
himfelf a confederacy of almoft all the other princes 
of Europe ; at the head of which was king William III. 
of England. He was fo well ferved, that he made 
head for fome years againft this alliance ; and France 
feemed to have attained the higheft pitch of military 
glory, under the conduCt of thofe reuowed generals 
Conde and Turenne. (See United Provinces.) At 
length, having provoked the Englilh by his repeated 
infidelities, their arms under the dukeof Marlborough, 
and thofe of the Auftrians under prince Eugene, ren¬ 
dered the latter part of Louis’s life as miferableas the 
beginning of it was Iplendid. His reign, from the year 
1702 to 1711, was one continued feries of defeats and 
calamities ; and he had the mortification of feeing 
thofe places taken from him, which, in the former 
part of his reign, were acquired at the expence of 
many thoufand lives. (See Britain, n 8 342, &c.)— 
Juft as he was reduced, old as he was, to thedefperate 
refolution of collecting his people and dying at their 
head, he was Lved by the Englilh Tory miniftry dc- 

4 


ferting thecaufc, withdrawing from their allies, and France, 
concluding the peace of Utrecht in 1713- See Bri- —" 

tain, n° 371, &c. 

The laft years of Louis XIV. were alfo embittered 
by domeftic calamities; which, added to thofe he had 
already endured of a public nature, impreffed him with 
a deep melancholy. He had been for fome time af¬ 
flicted with a fiftula : which, though fuccefsfully cut, 
ever afterwards effected his health. The year before 
the peace, his only foil, the duke of Burgundy, died, 
together with the duchefs and their eldeftfon ; and the 
only remaining child was left at the point of death. 

The king himfelf furvived till the month of Septem¬ 
ber 1715 ; but on the 14th of that month expired, 
leaving the kingdom to his great grandfon Louis, then 
a minor. IJ3 

By the laft will of Louis he had devolved the re- Louis xV. 
gency, during the minority of the young king, upon 
a council, at the head of which was the duke of Or- 
leans. That noblemen, however, difgufted with a 0 j 

difpofition which gave him only a calling vote, appeal- the duke of 
edtothe parliament of Paris, who fet afide the will Orleans- 
of the late king, and declared him foie regent. His 
firft aCts were extremely popular, and gave the moft 
favourable ideas of his government and character. He 
reftored to the parliament the right which had been 
taken from them of remonftrating againft the edicts 
of the crown, and compelled thofe who had enriched 
themfelves during the calamities of the former reign 
to reftore their wealth. He alfo took every method 
to efface the calamities occafioned by the unfuccefsful 
wars in which his predeceflbr had engaged : promoted 
commerce and agriculture ; and, by a clofe alliance with 
Great Britain and the United Provinces, feemed to 
lay the foundation of a lafting tranquillity. This hap¬ 
py profpeCt, however, was foon overcaft by the in¬ 
trigues of Alberoni the Spanifh minifter, who had 
formed a defign of recovering Sardinia from the em¬ 
peror, Sicily from the duke of Savoy, and of efta- 
blilhing the Pretender on the throne of Britain. To 
accompliih thefe purpofes, he negociated with the Ot¬ 
toman Porte,Peter the Great of Ruflia,and Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; the Turks intending to refume the war 
againft the emperor ; the two latter to invade Great 
Britain. But as long as the duke of Orleans retained 
the adminiftration of France, he found it impoflible 
to bring his fchemes to bear. To remove him, there¬ 
fore, he fomented divifions in the kingdom. An in* 
furreCtion too place in Brittany ; and Alberoni fent 
fmall parties in difguife into the country, in order tc 
fupport the infurgenls, and even laid plots to feize the 
regent himfelf. All of a fudden, however, the Spa* 
nifti minifter found himfelf difappotnted in every one 
of his fchemes. His parufans in France were put to 
death; the king of Sweden was killed atFrederick- 
fhall in Norway ; the Czar, intent on making new re¬ 
gulations, could not be perfuaded to make war upon 
Britain; and the Turks refufed to engage in a war 
with the emperor, from whom they had lately fuffer- 
ed fo much. The cardinal, neverthelefs, continued 
his intrigues ; which quickly produced a war betwixt 
Spain on theone part, and France and Britain on the 
other. The Spaniards, unable to refill the union of 
two fuch formidable powers, were foon reduced to.the 
necclfity of fuing for peace; and the terms were dic¬ 
tated 
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Frapce. fated by the regent of France; and of thefe the dif- birth of a, prince foon after their marriage removed aj,l 
—v—miffion" of Alberoni the Spanifh minifter was one. A the fears of the people concerning the fucceffiou. 

double marriage was now fet on foot: the duke of Cardinal Fleury continued the pacific fchemes pur- 
Orleans gave his own daughter, Madamoifelle Mont- fued by his predeceffors; though they, were fomewhat 
penlier, to Don Lewis prince of Afturias, while the interrupted by, the war which took place in the year 
Infauna of Spain was betrothed to her coufin, the king 1733. Norwithfianding the cQnne&ion betwixt that 
of France. From this time the honfe of Bourbon monarch and the French nation, however, Fleury was 
continued united ; bath princes being convinced, that fo parftmonious in his affiAance, that only ijoo fol- 
ir was their iutereft not to wafte their ftreng^h in wars diers were fent to relieve Dantzic, where Stanifiaus 
ISS againft each ocher. himfelf refided, and who at that time was bcfieged by 

Deftrutftive The fpiritof conqueft having nowin a great meafure the; Ruffians. This pitiful reinforcement was. Icon 
project of fubfided, and that of commerce taken place through- overwhelmed, by a multitude of Ruffians.,; and Stanifiaus 
John Caw. ou£ jjjg j n general^ Frapce became the feene of was at laft obliged to renounce all thoughts of the 

as remarkable a projedt in the commercial way as ever crown.,o,f Poland, though he was permitted to. retain 
\yas known in any coumry. One John Law, a Scots- the title of king: and that this title might not be 
man, having been obliged tq fly from liis own, country merely nominal, the king of France confented to be- 
for murder, laid the plan of a company .which might flow upon him the duchies of Bar and Lonrain ; fo 
by its notes Pfty oft the debt of the nation, and reim- that, after, the death of Stanifiaus, thefe territories 
bijrfe itfelf by the profits. Law had wandered.thro,ugh were indiflolubiy united to the dominions of France, 
various parts of Europe, and h?d.fucceffiyely endea- Fleury fteadily purfued his pacific plans, and the dif- 
vpuredto engrofs the attention of various courts. The putes between Spain and;England in 1737, very little 
propofal was made to Viidor Amadeus king of Sicily; afie&ed the peace of that kingdom and-it mufi.be 
bpt he difmified Law with a reply,, that “ he was not remembered to his pratfe, that iuftead of; fomenting 
rpth enough, to ruin himfelf : but in France it was the quarrels betwixt the neighbouring potentates, he 
looked upon in a more favourable light; the nation laboured inceflantly to keep them at peace,. Here- 
being at this time involved in a debt of 200 millions, conciled the Genoefe and Corfipaps, wdio were at war; 
atjd the regent, as well as the people in general, very and his mediation was accepted by the Ottoman Porte, 
fqnd of embarking in new fchemes. The bank, thus who at that time carried on a fuccefsful war, with the 
eftablilhed, proceeded at firfi with fome degree of emperor of Germany, but made peace with, him, at 
caution; but having by degrees extended their credit the interceffion, of the cardinal. All hi&.eudeavours, 
to more than 80 times their real fioqk, they fopn be- tq preferve the general.peace, however, proved at laft 
cante unable to anfwer the demands ma ( de upon them,; ineffectual. The death of the emperor,Charles VI. in 
fo that the company was diffolved the very fame year 1740, the laft prince of. the houfe of Auftria, fet all 
in which, it had been inftituted. The confufion into, Europe in,a flame. The emperor’s eldeft, daughter, 
which, the kingdom was, thrown by this fatal fcheme, Mayia, Therefa, claimed tfie Atiftrian fucccffipn, which 
jjg required the utmoftexertions of the regent to puta,ftpp comprehended the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
Theking to it; aqd fcarcely ,was, this accomplilhfd, when the, mia, the duchy of Silefta, Auftrian Suabia, Upper 
takes the king in 1723, toqk the government into his own and Lower Auftria, Styria,. Carinthia, Carniola ; the 
govern- hands. The duk$ then became minifter ; but did not four foreft.towns; Burgaw ; Brifgaw ; the Low Coun- 
inent mto ' on £ c hj °7 this poft. His irregularities, had broken tries; Friuli,; Tyrol; the duchy of Milan; and the 
hand™ 11 h‘ s cpnftitution, apd brought on a number of ma- duchies of Parma and, Placentia. Among the many.1 
ladjes, under which he in a ffiort time funk, and competitors, who pretended a right toiha-re, or wholly 
was fucceeded. in his a^miniftratiqn by the duke of to inherit, thefe, ext^nftve dominions;, the.king of 
Bourbon Conde. Thp.king, as we have already re- France was one. But as he wifhed not to awaken the 


France. 



marked, had been married, when very young, to the 
Infanta of Spain, though by reafon of his tender years 
the marriage ha,d never been completed. The prin- 
cefs, however, had been brought 10 Paris, and for 
fome timp treated as queen of. France ; but as Louis 
grew up, it was eafy to fee. that he had contracted an 
Thelnfanta inveterate hatred againft the intended partner of his 
of Spain bed. The miniftpr, therefore, at laft confented that, 
fent back, the princefs Itioulfi be fent back; an affront fo.much, 
refented by the queen her mother, that it had alinoft. 
produced a war betwixt the two nations. 

The diffblution of the marriage of Louis was the 
laft adt of Conde’s adminiflration ; and the procuring 
of a new match was.the firfi a<ft;of his fuccclfor Car- 
158 dtnal Fleury. The princefs pitched upon was the 
Marriage daughter of Stanifiaus Lefczmfki, king of Poland, 
with the who, had been depofed by Charles XII. of Sweden, 

daughter of The princefs was deftitute of perfonal charms, but of 
kingoHPo- an am i a blc difpolition ; and though it is probable that 
land. ffi c never poffejled the love of her hufband, her excel¬ 
lent qualities could not but extort his efteem ; and the 
Vol. VII. 


jealonfy of thq European princes by, preferring diredt- 
ly his own pretenfiops,.hechofc rather to fupport thofe 
of Frederic III. whq laid, claim to the duchy of Sile- 
fia. This,brought on the war of 1740 ; and of-which 
ap account is given under the articles Britain and 
Prussia. It was terminated ini748 by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle; bu.t to this Louis, who fecretly me¬ 
ditated, a fevere revenge againft Britain, only con¬ 
fented, that he might, have time to recruit his fleet 
apd put,himfelf fomewhat more upon an equality with 
thajt formidable power. But while he meditated great 
exploits of this kind, the internal tranquillity of the 
kingdom was difturbed by violent difputes betwixt the 
clergy and parliaments of France. In the reign of Difputes 
Louis XIV. there bad been .violent contefls betwix: betwixt 
the Janfenifls andj. fuits concerning free-willaqdother tIlc parlia. 
obfeure points of theology; and the opinions of the nientt 
Janfenifts had been declared heretical by the celebrated C et ^' 
papal bull named Unigeuitus ; the reception of which 
was enforced by the king, in oppofition to the parlia¬ 
ments, the archbifliop of Paris, and the body of the 
3 I people* 
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France, people. The arch bilhop, with 15 other prelates,protefted 

- - -- againft it as an infringement of the rights of the Gallican 

church, of the laws of the realm, and an inftilt on the 
rights of the people themfelves. The duke of Orleans 
favoured the bull by inducing the bilhops tofubntir to it; 
but at the fame time hopped a perfecution which was 
going on againft its opponents. Thus matters palled 
over till the conclufion of the peace; a fhort time af¬ 
ter which the jealouly of the clergy was awakened by 
an attempt of the miniiter of hate to inquire into the 
wealth of individuals of their order. To prevent this, 
they ( rivived the conteil about the bull Unigenitus; 
and it was refolved, that confeffional notes fhould be 
obtained of dying perfons ; that ihefe notes fhould be 
figned by priells who maintained tlie : authority of the 
bull ; and that, without fuch notes, 110 perfon could 
obtain a viaticum, or extreme undtion. On this occa- 
fion the new archbifhop of Paris, and the parliament 
of that city, took oppolite Tides; the latter imprifon- 
ing fuch of the clergy as refufed to adminifter the fa- 
craments excepting in the circumftances abovemen- 
tioned. Other parliaments followed the example of 
that of Paris ; and a war was inflantly kindled be¬ 
twixt the.civil and ecclefiaftical departments of the 
Hate. In this difpute the king interfered, forbad the 
parliaments to take cognizance of ecclefiaftical pro¬ 
ceedings, and commanded them to fufpend all profe- 
cutions relative to the refufal of the facramtnts; but 
inftead of acquiefcing, the parliament prefented new 
remonftrances, refufed to attend any other bufinefs, 
and refolved that they could not obey this injunction 
without violating their duty as well as their oath. They 
cited the bilhop of Orleans before their tribunal, and 
ordered all writings, in which its jurifdiCtion was dis¬ 
puted, to be burnt by the executioner. By the af- 
fiftance of the military, they enforced the adminiftra- 
tion of the facraments to the fick, and ceafed to dif- 
tribute that juftice to the fubjedt for which they had 
Parliament ^ e11 originally inftituted. The king, enraged at their 
ofParkba-obftinacy, arrefted and imprifoned four of the mem- 
Bilhed. bers who had been moft obftinate, and banifhed the 
remainder to Bourges, Poidtiers, and Auvergne; while, 
to prevent any impediment from taking place in the 
adminiftration of juftice by their abfence, he iflhed let¬ 
ters patent, by which a royal chamber for the profe- 
cution of civil and criminal fuits was inftituted. The 
ctninfellors refufed to plead before thefe new courts ; 
and the king, finding at laft that the whole nation was 
about to fail into a ftate of anarchy, thought proper to 
recall the parliament. The banifhed members entered 
Paris amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants ; 
and the archbilhop, who ftill continued to encourage 
the priefts in refufing the facraments, was banifhed to 
his feat at Conflans; the bilhop of Orleans and Troyes 
were in like manner banifhed, and a calm for the pre- 
, fent reftored to the kingdom. 

JNew dif- The tranquillity thus eftablilhed was of no long du- 
putesbe- ration. In the year 1756, the parliament again fell 
twixt the under the difpleafure of the king by their imprudent 
king and perfecution of thofe who adhered to the bull Unige- 
parliament nitns. They proceeded fo far in this oppolixion as to 
refufe to regifter certain taxes abfolntely neceffary for 
the carrying on of the war. By this Louis was fo 
provoked, that he fupprefled the fourth and fifth cham¬ 
bers of in quells,, the members of which had diftin- 


guilhed themfelves by their oppofition to his will. He France. 

commanded the bull Unigqnitus to be refpedted, and -v —“* 

prohibited the fecular judges from ordering the admi¬ 
niftration of the facraments. On this ij counfellors 
of the great chamber refigned their offices, and 124 
members of the different parliaments followed their 
example; and the moft grievous difeontents took place 
throughout the kingdom. An attempt was made by 
a fanatic, named Damien , to affaffinate him ; and the 
king was adtually wounded, though fliglnly, between 
the ribs, in the prefence of his fon and in the midft 
of his guards. The affaffin was put to the moft ex- 
quifite tortures ; in the midft of which he perlifted, 
in the moll obftinate manner, to declare that he had 
no intention to kill the king ; but that his defign was 
only to wound him, that God might touch his heart, 
and incline him to reftore peace to his dominions, &c- 
Thefe expreflions, which undoubtedly indicated in- 
faniry, had noeffedt on his mercileis judges, whocon- 
figned him to one of the moft horrid deaths the inge¬ 
nuity or cruelty of man could invent. This attempt, 
however, feems to have had fome effedt upon the king, 
as he foon after baniffied the archbifhop of Paris, who 
had been recalled, and accommodated matters with his 
parliament once more. 162 

The unfortunate event of the war of 1755 had Family 
brought the nation 10 the brink of ruin, when Louis compa<S: 
implored the affillance of Spain ; and on this occalion 
the celebrated Family Comfatt was ligned ; by which, g - n 
with the fingle exception of the American trade, the blifeed. 
fubjedts of France and Spain are naturalized in both 
kingdoms, and the enemy of the one fovereign is in¬ 
variably to be looked upon as the enemy of the other. 

At this time, however, the affillance of Spain avail¬ 
ed very little ; both powers were reduced to the loweft 
ebb, and the arms of Britain were triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe. See the article Britain. 

The peace concluded at Paris in the year 1763, 
though it freed the nation from a moft deftrudiive and 
bloody war, did not reftore its internal tranquillity. 

The parliament, eager to purfue the vidtory they had , 
formerly gained over their religious enemies, now di- Expulfo* 
redled their efforts againft the Jefuits, who had obtain- 0 f the Je- 
ed and enforced the bull Unigenitus. That once fuits. 
powerful order, however, was nowon the brink ©f de- 
ftrudiion. A general deteftation of its members had 
taken place throughout the whole world. A confpi- 
racy formed by them againft the king of Portugal, 
and from which he narrowly efcaped, had roufed the 
indignation of Europe, and this was ftill farther in¬ 
flamed by fome fraudulent pradtices of which they had 
been guilty in France. Le Valette, the chief of their 
miffionaries at Martinico, had, ever lince the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, carried on a very extenfive commerce,, 
infomurh that he even afpired at monopolizing the 
wholeWeft-India trade when the war with Britain com¬ 
menced in 175f. Leonay and Gouffre, merchants at 
Marfeilles, in expedition of receiving merchandize to 
the value of two millions from him, had accepted of 
bills drawn by the Jefuits to the amount of a million 
and an half. Unhappily they were difappoimed by the 
vaft numbers of captures made by the Britifh ; in 
confeqnence of which they were obliged to apply to 
the Society of Jefuits at large ; but they, cither igno¬ 
rant of their true intereft, or too flow in giving affift- 
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France, ance, fuffered the merchants to flop payment, and thus 
■^v-—' not only to bring ruin upon themfdves, but to in¬ 
volve, as it is ufual in fuch cafes, a great many others 
in the fame calamity. Their creditors demanded in¬ 
demnification from the focietyat large ; and on their 
refnfal to fatisfy them, brought their caufe before the 
parliament of Paris. That body, eager to revenge 
themfelveson fuch powerful adversaries, carried on the 
mod violent perfecutions every where againfl: them. 
In the courfe ofthefe, the volume containing the con- 
ftitution and government of the order itfelf was ap¬ 
pealed to, and produced in open court. It then ap¬ 
peared that the order of Jefuits formed a diftinfl body 
in the Hate, fubmitting implicitly to their chief, who 
alone was abfolute over their lives and fortunes. It 
was likewife difeovered that , they had, after a former 
'expulfion, been admitted into the kingdom upon con¬ 
ditions which they had never fulfilled; and to which 
their chief had obilinatcly refufed to fubferibej con- 
fequently that their exiftence at that time in the na¬ 
tion was merely the effe£t of toleration. The event 
was that the writings of the Jefuits were pronounced 
to contain dodrines fubverfive of all civil government, 
and injurious to the fecurity of the facred perfons of 
fbvereigns; the attempt of Damien againfl the king 
was attributed to them,and every thing feemed to prog- 
noflicate their fpeedy diffolution. In this critical mo- 
mant, however, the king interfered, and by his royal 
mandate fufpendsd all proceedings againfl them for a 
year; a plan of accommodation was drawn up, and 
fubmitted to the pope and general of the order : but 
the latter, by his-ill timed haughtinefs, entirely over¬ 
threw the hope of reconciliation. The king withdrew 
Iiis prote&ion, and the parliament redoubled their ef¬ 
forts againfl them. The bulls, briefs, conflitutions, 
and other regulations of the Society, were determined 
to be encroachments on authority, and abufes of go¬ 
vernment ; the fociety itfelf was finally dilTolved, and 
its members declared incapable of holding any clerical 
or municipal offices ; their colleges were feized; their 
effects confifcated; and the order annihilated ever fince. 
•Content;- The parliament having gained this vi&ory, next 
onsbetwixt made an attempt to fet bounds to the power of the 
the king kingbimfelf. They now refufed to regifler an edidt 
andhispa- which Louis had ifTued for the continuance of fome 
laments, taxes which fhould have ended with the war, and like¬ 
wife to conform to another by which the king was en¬ 
abled to redeem his debts at an inadequate price. The 
court attempted to get the edidls regiftered by force, 
but the parliaments everywhere feemed inclined to re¬ 
fill to the lafl. In 1766, the paliaments of Brittany 
refufed the crown a gift of 700,000 livres ; in confe- 
quence of which they were lingled out to bear the 
weight of royal vengeance; but while matters were on 
the point of coming to extremities, the king thought 
proper to drop the procefs altogether, and to publifh a 
general amnelty. The parliaments, however, now af¬ 
fected todcfpifetheroyal clemency; which exafperated 
the king to fuch a degree, that he ordered the counfel- 
lors of the parliament of Brittany (who had refufed 
to refume the functions of which he deprived them) 
to be included in the lift; of thofe who were to be 
drafted for militia; and thofe upon whom the lot fell 
were immediately obliged to join their refpeCtive regi¬ 


ments ; the reft being employed in forming the city- France;. 

guard. The parliament of Paris remonitrated fo free- -- 

ly upon this conduCt of the king, that they alfo fell 
under his cenfure ; and Louis in the moll explicit 
manner declared, that he would fuller no earthly povver 
to interfere with his will ; and the parliaments were 
for the prefent intimidated into fubmiflion. 

The interval of domeflic tranquillity which now took 
place, was employed by the king in humbling the pride 
of the pope, who refufed to recal a brief he had pub- 
lifhed againfl the duke of Parma. On this the French 
monarch reclaimed the territories of Avignon and Ve- 
naiffin;and when the pontiff denounced his unavailing 
cenfures againfl him, the marquis de Rochecouart, with 
a Angle regiment of foldiers, drove out the troops of 
the pope, and took pofleffion of the territories in quef- 
tion. 165 

A more formidable oppofition was made by the na- Ifland of 
lives of the fmall ifland ofCorfica; the fovereignty of Cuifica re* 
which had been transferred to France by the Genoefe duce “‘ 
its former mailers, on condition that Louis fhould re- 
inflatc them in the pofleffion of the ifland of Capraia, 
which the Corficatis had lately reduced* The inlanders 
defended themfelves with the mofl defperate intrepidi¬ 
ty; anditwasnot till after fome campaigns,in which 
feveral thoufands of the bravefl troops of France were 
loft, that they could be brought under fubjedion. 166 

The fatisfadion which this unimportant conquefl Diftreffed 
might afford to Louis, was clouded by the diftrefs of ftate of the 
the nation at large. The Eaft India Company bad to- Ration, 
tally failed, and moil of the capital commerical houfes 
in the kingdom were involved in the fame calamity. 

The minifler, the due de Choifeuil, by one defperate 
llroke, reduced the interefl of the funds to one half, 
and at the fame time took away the benefit of the fur- 
vivorlhip in the tontines, by which the national credit 
was greatly affected ; the altercation betwixt the king 
and his parliaments revived, and the diflenfions became 
worfe than ever. The due de Choifeuil attempted in 
vain to coneiliate the differences ; his efforts tend¬ 
ed only to bring misfortunes upon himfelf, and in 1771 
he was banifhed by the king, who fufpedted him of fa¬ 
vouring the popular party too much ; and this was foon 
after followed by the banifhment of the whole parlia¬ 
ment ofParis, and that by the banilhment of a num- 
berof others ; new parliaments being every wherecho- 
fen in place of thofe who had been expelled. The 
people were by no means difpofed to pay the fame re¬ 
gard to thefe new parliaments that they had done to 
the old ones ; but every appearance of oppofition was 
at Iafl filenced by the abfolute authority of the king. 

Imhe midft of this plenitude of power, however, which 
he had fo ardently defired, his health daily declined, 
and the period of his days was evidently at no great 
diftance. As he had all along indulged himfelf in fen- 
fual pleaftires to the greatefl excefs, fo now they pro¬ 
ved the immediate means of his deftru&ion. His.fa- 
voutite miftrefs, Madame de Pompadour, who for a 
long time governed him with an abfolute fway, hfid 
long fince been dead, and the king had for fome time 
been equally enflaved by the charms of Madame dti 
Barre. At laft even her beauty proved inefficient to 
excite defire; and a fucceflion of miftreffes became ne- 
ceffary to roufe the languid appetites of the king. One 
3 I 2 of 
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France, of thefe who was infe&ed with the fmall-pox, comnm- 
" Y~ ' nicated the difeafe to the king ; who in a Ihort time 
Death of died notwith(landing all the alfiftancc that could 
Louis XV. he given him by the phylicians. 

168 The new king Louis XVI. grandfon to the former. 
Reign of afcended the throne in the year 1774, in the 20th year 
LouisXVI. of his age : and to fecure himfelf againft the difeafe 
which had proved fatal to his predecefior, ftibmitted 
to inoculation, with feveral others of the royal family. 
Their quick and eafy recovery contributed much to 
extend that practice throughout the kingdom, and to 
remove the prejudices, which had been entertained 
againft it. 

The king had no fooner regained his health, than he 
applied himfelf diligently to extinguilh the differences 
which had taken place betwixt his predecefior and 
the people. He removed thofe from their employ¬ 
ments who had given caufe of complaint by their 
abitrary and opprdhve condnd; and he conciliated 
the affection of his fubj eds by removing the new parlia¬ 
ments and recalling the old ones. 

But though the prudence of Louis had fuggefted 
to him thefe compliances, he endeavoured ft ill to pre- 
ferve pure and entire the royal authority. He-explain¬ 
ed his intentions by a fpeech in the great chamber 
of parliament. “ The ftep that he had taken to en- 
furethe tranquillity and happiuefs of his lcibjefts, ought 
not (heobferved) to invalidate his own authority; and 
he hoped from die zeal and attachment of ihe prefent 
aflembly, an example of fubnriflion to the reft of 'his 
fubjeds. Their repeated refinance to the commands 
of his grandfather had compelled that monarch to 
maintain his prerogative by their banifhment; and they 
were now recalled, in the expedatibn that they would 
quietly exerclfe their fundions, and difplay their gra¬ 
titude by their obedience.” He concluded with de¬ 
claring that it was his defire to bury in oblivion all 
paft grievances ; that he fhould ever behold with ex¬ 
treme difapprobation whatever might tend to create 
divifions and difturb the general tranquillity; and that 
his chancellor would read his ordinance to the affem- 
bly, from which they might be allured he would not 
fuffer the fmalleft deviation to be made.” That ordi¬ 
nance was conceived in the moft explicit terms, and 
was immediately regiftered by the king’s command. 
The articles of it limited within very narrow bounds 
the prerenfions of the parliament of Paris : The mem¬ 
bers were forbidden to look upon themfelves as one 
body with the other parliaments of the kingdom, or 
to take any ftep, or affume any title, that might tend 
towards, or imply, fuch an union ; they were enjoin¬ 
ed never to relinquith the adminiftration of public juf- 
tice, except in cafes of abfolute ncceflity, for which 
the firft prefident was to be refporifible to the king ; 
and it was added, that on their difobedience the Grand 
Council might replace the parliament, without any 
new edid for the purpofe. They were ftil), however, 
permitted to enjoy the right of retnonftrating before 
the regiftering of any edids or letters patent which 
they might conceive injurious to the welfare of rhe 
people, provided they preferved in their reprefentations 
the refped due to the throne. But thefe remonftrances 
were not to be repeated ; and the parliament, if they 
proved ineffetflual, were to regifter the edid objeded 
to within a month at fartheft from the firft day of its 


being publifhed : They were forbidden to Iffue any ar- Franee. 
rets which might excite trouble, or in any manner re- 
tard the execution of the king’s ordinances ; and they 
were allured by the king himfelf, at the conclufion of 
this code for their future condud, that as long as they 
adhered to the bounds preferibed, they might depend 
upon his countenance and and prdtedion. In Ihort, the 
terms on which Louis confented to re-eftabliili the par¬ 
liaments were fuch, that they were reduced to mere 
cyphers, and the word of the kingftill continued to be 
the only law in the kingdom. The archbilhop of Pa¬ 
ris, who had likewife prefumed toraife fome commo¬ 
tions with regard to the bull Unigenitus, was obliged 
to fubmit; and feverely ..threatened if he fhould after¬ 
wards interfere in fnch a caufe. 

The final conqueft of the Corlicans, Who provoked 
by the oppreflion of their governors, had once mope 
attempted to regain their former liberty, was the firft 
event of importance which took place after this refto- 
ration of tranquillity : but the kingdom was yet filled 
with diforder from other caufes. A fcarcity of corn tfjji 
happening to take place juft at the time that fome 
regulations had been made by M. Turgot the new fi¬ 
nancier, the populace rofe in great bodies, and com¬ 
mitted fuch outrages, that a military force became ab- 
folutely neceffary to quell them ; -and it was not till 
upwards of 500 of thefe miferable wretches were de- 
ftroyed that they could be reduced. The king, how¬ 
ever, by his prudent and vigorous condud on this oc- 
cafion, foon put a flop to all riots, and eminently dif- 
played his clemency as well as prudence in the me¬ 
thods he took for the reftoration of the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

The humanity of Louis was next fliown in an Humane 
edid which hecaufed to be regiftered in parliament, edid infa- 
fentencing the deferters from his army in future to vour of de¬ 
work as fiaves on the public roads, inftead of punilhing fetters, 
them as formerly with death ; and with equal attention 
to the general welfare of his fubjeds, he feized the mo¬ 
ment of peace to fulfil thofe promifes of economy which 
on his accelfion he had given to his people. Various Suppreffion 
regulations took place in confequence; particularly the of theMuf- 
fuppreffion of the Mufquetaires and fome other corps,-qucwirc6. 
which being adapted more to the parade of guarding 
the royal perfon than any real military fervice, were 
fupported at a great expence., without any adequate re¬ 
turn of benefit to the ftate. 

Particular attention was alfo paid to the ftate of the 
marine; and the appointment of M. de Sartine in 
1776 to that department did honour to the penetra¬ 
tion of the fovereign. That minifter, fruitful in re- 
fources, and unwearied in his application, was incef- 
fantly engaged iu augmenting the naval ftrength of 
his country ; and the various preparations that filled 
the ports and docks created no fmall uneafinefs to the 
Britifh court. 

The next appointment made by the king was equal- . x l x 
ly happy, and in one refped finglar and unpre- m entof M 
cedented. M. Turgot, though pofleffed of integrity Necker to 
and induflry, had not been able to command the pub- thedirec- 
lic confidence. On this retreat, M. Clugny, intendant don of th* 
general-of Bourdeaux, had been elevated to the vacant fi nance8 » 
poftf but he dying in a very Ihort fpace, M. Taboureau 
des Reatix was appointed his fuccellbr ; and the king 
foon after affociated with him in the management of 

the 
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France: the finances M. Nccker, by birth a Svvifs, and by re- 
'-v-'ligion a Proteftant. That gentleman, in the prece¬ 

ding reign, had been chofen to adjuft fome differences 
between the Eaft India company and the crown; and 
had difeharged his truft in a manner which gained 
the approbation of both parties- PofTefTed of diftin- 
guifhed abilities, his appointment would have excited no 
furprife, had it not been contrary to the conflant po¬ 
licy of France, which had carefully excluded the aliens 
of her country and faith from the control ofher re¬ 
venue. It now flood forward as a new inflance of en¬ 
largement of mind and liberality of fentiment; and 
will to poflerity mark the prominent features of the 
reign of Louis XVI. 

Although the French monarch was of a pacific dif- 
pofition, and not deflitute of generofity of fentiment; 
yet his own and the public exultation had been openly 
and conflantly proportioned to the fuccefs of the Ame- 
TheFrench r i cans their contefl with Britain : the princes of the 
privately blood and the chief nobility were eager to embark in 
affift theA- fupport of the caufe of freedom ; and the prudence of 
mericansin the king and his mofl confidential minifters alone re- 
then: con- drained theirardour. The fatalevents ofthe former war 
Britain ■ wcre ^ill impreffed on the mind of Louis ; and he could 
’ not readily confent toexpofe his infant marine in a con- 
teft with a nation who had fo frequently afferted the 
dominion of the feas, and fo lately broken the united 
ftrength of the houfe of Bourbon. At the feme time, 
he was fenfible that the opportunity of humbling thofe 
haughty iflanders fhould not be entirely negle&ed, and 
that fome advantages Ihould be taken of the prefent 
commotions in America. Two agents from the Uni¬ 
ted States, Silas Deane and Dr Benjamin Franklin, 
had fucceffively arrived at Paris; and though all audi¬ 
ence was denied them in a public capacity, Hill they 
were privately encouraged to hope that France only 
waited the proper opportunity to vindicate in arms 
the independence of America. In the mean while, 
the American cruizers were hofpitably received into 
the French ports; artillery and all kinds of warlike 
ftores were freely fold or liberally granted to the 
difirefs of the colonills; and French officers and en¬ 
gineers, with the connivance of government, entered 
into their fervice. 

Some changes were about this time introduced into 
the different departments of ftate. The condu< 5 tofM. 
Neckerin the finances had been attended with univer- 
fal approbation ; and M. Taboureau des Reaux, his col¬ 
league, had refigned his fmiation, but Hill retained the 
dignity of counfellor of Hate. To afford full fcope to 
the genius of M. Necker, Louis determined no longer 
to clog him with anaflbeiate ; but, with the title of 
Diredtor-generalof the Finances, fubmitted to him the 
entire management of the funds and revenue of France. 
In the enfuing year, the count de St Germains, fecre- 
tary at war, died; and the prince de Montbarey,who 
had already filled an inferior fituation in that depart¬ 
ment, was now appointed to fucceed him. 

In the mean time, Louis’s negociations with foreign 
courts were not negledled. He concluded a new trea¬ 
ty of alliance with Switzerland : vigilantly observed 
the motions of the different princes of Germany on the 
death of the elcdtor of Bavaria; and when clofely 
queftioued by the Engliffi ambaffador Lord Stormont, 
refpeding the various warlike preparations which were 


diligently continued through the kingdom, he replied, France. 
That at a time when the feas were covered withEnglifh v—< 

fleets and American cruizers, and when fuch armies 
were fent to the New World as had never before ap¬ 
peared there, it became prudent for him alfo to arm 
for the fecurity of the colonies and the proteftion of 
the commerce of France. The king was not ignorant 
at the fame time, that the remonftrances of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the importunities of Lire agents of the United 
States, would foon compel him to adopt fome decifive 
line ofcondudl. This was haftened by a new event 
difaftrous to Britain ; the failure of general Burgoyne’s 
expedition, and the capture of his army. The news 173 
of that event was received at Paris with unbounded And at laft 
exultation. M. Sartine, the marine fnperintendant, «P enl y ac- 
was eager to meaftire the naval ftrength of France 
with that of Great Britain ; the queen, who had long pendence 
feconded the applications ofthe American agents, of the Uni¬ 
now efpoufed their caufe with frdlr ardour; and ted States, 
the pacific inclinations of Louis being overborne by 
the fuggeftions of his minifters and the influence of 
his queen, it was at length determined openly to ac¬ 
knowledge the independence of the United States. 

Dr Franklin and Silas Deane, who had hitherto 
afled as private agents, were now acknowledged as 
public ambaffadors from thofe ftates to the court of 
Verfailles ; and a treaty of amity and commerce was 
figned between the two powers in the month of Febru¬ 
ary 1778. The duke of Noailles, ambaffador to the 
court of London, was in the month of March in- 
ftrudted to acquaint that court with the above treaty. 

At the fame time he declared, that the contracting 
parties had paid great attention not to ftipulate any 
exclufive advantages in favour of France, and that the 
United States had referved the liberty of treating with 
every nation whatever on the feme footing of equality 
and reciprocity. But this ftipulation was treated by 
the Britilh with contempt; and the recal of Lord 
Stormont, their ambaffador at Verfailles, was the fig- 
nal forthe commencement of hoftilities.—The events 
produced by this war are related under the articles 
America, Britain, and Indostan. Here our 
chief bufinefs is with domeftic tranfeCtions, the mea- 
fures of the cabinet, and the internal economy ofthe 
ftate. 

In the year 1780, new changes in the French mi- 
niftry took place. M. Berlin had refigned the office 
offecretary of ftate; the prince de Montbarey had Removal of 
retired from the poft of fecretary at war, and was fuc- M. de Sar- 
ceeded by the marquis de Segur. But the moft im- tine, 
portant removal was that of M. Sartine, who had for 
feveralyears prefided over the marine department, and 
whofe unwearied application and ability had raifed the 
naval power of France to a height that aftoniffied Eu- * 
rope ; but his colleagues in the cabinet loudly accufed 
a profufion, which would have diverted into one chan¬ 
nel the whole refources of the kingdom ; and his re¬ 
treat opened a road to the ambition of the marquis de 
Caftries, who was appointed to fupply his place. 

This year, the king fixed on the anniverfary of his 
birth-day to render it memorable by a new inflance of 
humanity ; and he abolifhed for ever the inhuman cuf- 
tom of putting the quejlion, as it was called, by torture; 
a cuftom which had been fo eftablilhed by the pra&icc 
vf ages, that it feemed to be an infeparable part of 

the 
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Prince, the conflitution of the courts of Juflice in France. At 
— •' the fame time to defray the charges of war, he con¬ 
tinued to diminiffi his own expenditure ; and facrificing 
his magnificence to the-eafe of his fubjedls, difmiffed 
at once above 400 officers belonging to his court. 

Unhappily, however, the popular difeontents were 
excited next year by the difmiffion of their favourite 
minifter M. Necker. He had conceived the arduous 
but popular projedt of fupporting a war by loans with¬ 
out taxes ; and the rigid economy which he had intro¬ 
duced into all the departments of the royal houfeholrf, 
and the various refources tha t prefented themfel ves to his 
fertile genius, had fupported him amidft the difficulties 
that attended this fyfiem. But his auflerity of temper 
had not rendered him equally acceptable to the fovereign 
and his fubjedls ; and the repeated reforms he had re¬ 
commended were reprefented as inconfiflent with the 
dignity of the crown : he was therefore in 1781 dif- 
miffed from his office of comptroller-general; and M. 
Joli de Fleuri, counfellor of flate, was appointed to 
that important department. The defeat of the count 
de Graffe happened next year, andimpreffed the king¬ 
dom with general grief and conifer nation. Immenfe 
preparations were, however, made for the operations 
of 1783 ; and in conjunction with the courts of Madrid 
and the Hague, Louis was determined this year to 
make the molt powerful efforts to bring the war to a 
conclufion. But in the midft of thefe preparations, 

. the voice of peace was again heard ; and Louis was 
Peace con- induced to liften to the proffered mediation of the 
eluded. t wo firlt protentates in Europe, the emperor of Ger¬ 
many and the emprefs of Ruffia. The count de 
Vergennes, who ftill occupied the poll of fecretary of 
foreign affairs, Was appointed to treat with Mr Fitz- 
herbert the Britilh minifter at Brulfels ; but who had 
lately proceeded to Paris to conduft this important 
negociation. The way was already fmoothed for the 
restoration of the public tranquillity, by provifional ar¬ 
ticles figned at the conclufion of the laft year be¬ 
tween the States of America and Great Britain, and 
which were to conftitute a treaty of peace finally to be 
concluded when that between France and Great Britain 
took place. Preliminary articles were accordingly 
agreed upon and figned at Verfailles ; thefe were foon 
after fucceeded by a definitive treaty ; and France, 
throughout her extenfive dominions, beheld peace once 
more eftablilhed. Though the late war had been at¬ 
tended by the moll brilliant fuccefs, and the independ¬ 
ence of America feemed to llrike deep at the fouree of 
her rival’s power, yet France herfelf had not been entire¬ 
ly free from inconvenience. The retreat of M. Necker 
had, as we have already obferved, diminifhed the pub- 
lie confidence ; three different perfons who had lince 
' tranfiently occupied his poll, increafed the jealoufies of 
*77 the people 5 and the failure of the celebrated CaifTe 
Caiffe d’Efcompte completed the univerfal confternation. 
«T£fconipte That bank had been eftablilhed in the year 1776. 

The plan of it was formed by a company of private 
adventurers, and its capital was fixed at L.500,000 
Sterling. The profeffed delign of the Company was 
to difeount bills at Ihort dstes, at the rate of four per. 
tent. per annum : but as this intereft could never be an 
equivalent for the capital funk by the proprietors, they 
were entrufted with the additional power of ifliiing 
*9tcs to the amount of their capital, which, as they 


were capable at any time of being convened into fpe- Frante. 

cie, might be often voluntarily taken by their cullom- W ~ N/ -" 

ers from mere convenience. The reputation of the 
bank foon caufed its Hock to fell above par ; and its 
credit was ftill at the higheft, when to the aftonilhment 
of the nation it fuddenly (lopped payment on the 2d 
of Odlober 1783. The caufe affigned was an uncom¬ 
mon fcarcity of fpecie : But the public fufpedted that 
the failure arofe from a loan fecretly made to go¬ 
vernment ; and what confirmed the fufpicion was, that 
government about the lame time Hopped payment of 
the bills drawn upon them by their army in America. 

Whatever was the caufe of this event, the kingwas 
prevailed on to extend his protedlion to the company. 

By four fucceffive edidts the banks in Paris were 
ordered to receive the notes of the Caiffe d’Efcompte 
as currency ; and a lottery with a flock of one million 
Sterling, redeemable in eight years, being eftablifhed, 
the tickets were made purchafable in notes of the Caiffe 
d’Efcopte. By thefe expedients the public con¬ 
fidence in that bank was revived, its bufinefs in¬ 
creafed, and its flock rofe to above doubie the origi¬ 
nal fubfeription ; the bills from America were at the 
fame time put in a train of payment, and public cre¬ 
dit was reftored throughout the kingdom. Some 
compenfation alfo for the expences that had been 
incurred during the late war, was drawn froma treaty 
with the United States of America. Thefe engaged 
toreimburfe France inthefum of 18 million oflivres, 
which had been advanced in the hour of their diftrefs j 
and Louis contented to receive the money, as more 
convenient to the States, in thefpace of 12 years, by 
12 equal and annual payments. 

The general peace was foon after followed by a par¬ 
ticular treaty between France and Holland, which was 
effected with great addrefs by the Count de Vergelmes. Treaty he- 
It included all the principles which can ferve to ce- tween 
ment in the clofeft union diflindl nations under' diflindl France and 
governments; and by which they may mutually parti- Holland, 
cipate, in peace or in war, of good or of evil ; and in 
all caies adminifter the nioft perfedt, aid, counfel, and 
fuccour to each other. It alfo preferibed, if their 
united good offices for the prefervation of peace fhould 
prove ineffedtual, the affiftance they were to afford 
each other by fea and land. France was to furnifh 
Holland with 10,000 effective infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
with 12 fhips of the line and 6 frigates. Their High 
Mightinefles, on the other fide, in cafe of a marine 
war, or that France fhould be attacked by fea, were to 
contribute to her defence fix fhips of the line and three 
frigates ; and in cafe of an attack on the territory of 
France, the States-general were to have the option of 
fnrnifhing their land contingent either in money or 
troops, at the eflimate of jooo infantry and 1000 ca¬ 
valry. Further, if the ftipulated fuccours fhoold be 
infufficient for the defence of the party attacked, or 
for procuring a proper peace, they engaged to affifl 
each other with all their forces, if neceffary ; it being 
however agreed that the contingent of troops to be fur- 
nilhed by the States-general fhould not exceed 20,000, 
infantry and 4000 cavalry. It was further added, 
that neither of the contradling powers fhould difarm, 
or make or receive propofals of peace or truce, with¬ 
out the confent of the other : they promited alfo not 
lo contract any future alliance cr engagement what¬ 
ever, 
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Frante. ever, dircftly or indireflly, contrary to the prefent 
' treaty; and on any treaties or negociations being pro- 
pofed which might prove detrimental to their joint in- 
tereft, they pledged their faith to give notice to each 
other of fuch propofals as foon as made. 

Thus was Holland now converted into the firm ally 
of that povvpr againlt whofe encroaching fpirit lhe had 
formerly armed the mod powerful kingdoms in Eu¬ 
rope ; while France having aiTcrted the independence 
of America againlt Great-Britain, and having con¬ 
verted an ancient and formidable foe into an ufeful 
friend, feenied to have attained an influence over the 
nations of the earth that lhe had never before been 
polfelTed of. 

But however exalted her prefent fituation might ap¬ 
pear, the feeds of future commotion were already ap¬ 
parent to an attentive obferver. The applaufc that 
had attended the parliament of Paris in their llruggles 
with the late king might be confidered as the firlt dawn 
of freedom ; the language of that aflembly had boldly 
inculcated to their countrymen their natural rights, 
and taught them to look with a lels enraptured eye on 
the luftre that encompafled the throne. The war in 
America had contributed to enlarge the political ideas 
of the French : they had on that occafion flood forth 
as the champions of liberty, in oppotition to regal 
power ; and the officers who had adted on that confpi- 
cuous theatre, accuftomed to think and fpeak without 
tween Bri- reftraint, on their return imparted to the provinces of 
tainandher France the flame of freedom which had been kindled in 
colonies, the wilds of America. From that moment the French, 
inftead of filently acquiefcing under the edidts of their 
fovereign, canvafled each adtion with bold and rigid im¬ 
partiality ; while the attachment of the army, which 
has ever been confidered as the foie foundation of de- 
fpotifm, gave way to the noble enthnlial’m of liberty. 

We have already noticed the public diflatisfadtion 
that had attended the difmiflionof M. Necker; his tran- 
ltent fucceflor, M. de Fleury, had retired from the 
management of the finances in 1783, and the more 
tranfient adminiflration of M. d’Ormeflon had expired 
8o in the fame year that gave it birth. On his retreat. 
Appoint- M. de Calonne, who had fucceffively filled with acknow- 
ment and ledged reputation the office of intendant of Mentz, and 
meafuresof afterwards of the provinces of Flanders and Artois,was 
M. deCa- nominated to the poll of comptroller-general. This 
tonne. gentleman, flexible and infinuating, eloquent in con- 
verfationand polithed in his manners, fertile inrefour- 
ces and liberal in the difpofal of the public money, 
foon rendered himfelf acceptable to the fovereign. But 
he did not enter upon his new and arduous ftation fa¬ 
voured by the breath of popularity: he was reported 
to be more able than conflftenr, and not to have tem¬ 
pered the ardour of his fpirit by the feverity of deep 
refearch; and the people, amidft repeated loans, re¬ 
gretted that fevere fimplicity which had chara&erifed 
the adminiflration of M. Necker. 

It was the bold and judicious meafures of Calonne, 
however, that reftored credit to the Caifle d’Efcompre, 
which had flopped payment a few weeks before his ac- 
ceffion. His next meafure in 1784, the eflabliffiment 
of the Caife d’Amortiflement or finking fund, was in- 
titled to a dill higher degree of applaufe. The plan 
of that fund was Ample and moderate: It was to pay 
annually by government, into the hands of a board fet 
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apart for that purpofe, the entire interefl of the na¬ 
tional debts, whether in flock or annuities, together 
with an additional fum of L. 120,000. The annuities 
that would be extinguiffied every year were eliimated 
at L. jo,000 ; and in that proportion, the fum fet 
apart for the redemption of the national debt would an¬ 
nually increafe. The operation of this new fund was 
limited to the term of 2 J years; and during that term 
the annual receipt of the Caifle d’Amortiflement is de¬ 
clared unalterable, and incapable of being diveriedto 
any other objedt. 

The principal meafure of the next year was the efta- 
blifhment of a new Eaft India Company, the conftitu- 
tions of which have been already detailed in a preceding 
volume of this work, under the article Company ; fee 
Vol. V. p. 247, 248 ; A meafure not equally commend¬ 
able with thepreceding,and which did not fail to excite 
violent complaints. The time, however, was now 
approaching, when the neceffities of the ftate would 
compel him to meafures flill more unpopular, and de- 
ftined to undergo a feverer ferutiny. Although peace 
had been re-eftabliihed throughout Europe for three 
years, yet the finances of France feemed fcarce affe&ed 
by this interval of tranquillity, and it was found xequi- 
fite to clofe every year with a loan. The public ex¬ 
penditure of 1785 might probably feenuo fandion this 
meafure. It had been thought proper to fortify 
Cherbourg upon a large and magnificent fcale; the 
claim of the emperor to the navigation of the Scheldt, 
had obliged the French to increafe their land forces, 
either to form a refpectable neutrality, or to affift ef¬ 
fectually their Dutch allies ; and the marquis de Ca- 
ftries, fond of war and profufe in bis defigns, had not 
fuffered the navy, which M. Sartine had furrendered 
into his hands, to decline during the interval of peace. 
The treaty of commerce concluded in the year 1786 
with Great Britain was a new fource of difeontent. 
Though regarded by the Engliffi manufadurers as far 
from advantageous, it excited in France flill louder 
murmurs. It was reprefented as likely to extinguiffi 
thofe infant eftablifhments, which were yet unable to 
vie with the manufadlures of England that had attain¬ 
ed to maturity ; and the marke't that it held out for 
the wines and oils of France was palled over mfilence, 
while the diftrefs of theartifan was painted in the moft 
ftriking colours. But when the edift for regiftcrinjr 
the loan at the conclufion of the laft year, and which 
amounted to the fum of three millions three hundred 
and thirty thoufend pounds, was prefented to tl.e par¬ 
liament of Paris,, the murmurs of the people, through 
the remonftrances of the aflembly, affitmed a more le¬ 
gal and formidable afpeift. The king, however, figrii- 
fied to the feledt deputation that Were commiffioned 
to convey to him their remonftrances,. that he ex« 
pefted to be obeyed without farther delay. The ce¬ 
remony of the regiftering accordingly took place on 
the next day ; but it was accompanied with a refolu- 
tion, importing, “ that public economy was the only 
genuine fource of abundant revenue, the only means of 
providing for the neceffities of the ftate, and refloring 
that credit which borrowing had reduced to the brink 
of ruin.”' 

The king was no fooner informed of this ftep, than 
he commanded the attendance of the grand deputa¬ 
tion of parliament; when he erafed from their records. 
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the resolution that had been adopted ; and obferved, 
that though it was hjs pleafure that the parliament 
fhould communicate, by its refpedtful reprefentations, 
whatever might concern the good of the public, yet 
he never would allow them fofar to abitfe his clemency 
as toerefl themfelves into the cenfors of his govern¬ 
ment. At the fame time, more ftrongly to mark his 
difpleafure at. their expoftulations, he fuperfeded one 
of their officers, w ho had appeared moil active in for¬ 
warding the obnoxious refolution. 

M. dc Calonne, however, though gratified by the ap¬ 
probation of his fovereign, could not but feel hitn- 
ftlf deeply mortified by the oppofition of the par¬ 
liament, His attempts to conciliate that aiTembly had 
proved ineffectual; and he experienced their inflexible 
ayerfion at the critical jundure when their acqniefcence 
might have proved of the moil eflential fervice. An 
anxiou.s inquiry into the ftate of the public finances, 
had convinced bint that the expenditure by far exceed¬ 
ed the revenue. In this fituation, to impofe new taxes 
was impracticable; to continue the method of borrow¬ 
ing was, ruinous,; to have recourfe only to economical 
reforms, would be found totally inadequate ; and he he- 
fuated not to declare, that it woujd be wholly impoflible 
to place the finances on afolidbafis, but by the reforma¬ 
tion of whatever was vicious in the conilitution of the, 
ftate. 

To give weight to this reform, M. de Calonne was. 
fenfible that fotnething more was neceffary than the 
royal authority ; he perceived that the parliament was 
neither a fit inftrument for introducing a new order 
into public affairs, nor would fubmit to be a palfive 
machine for fan&ioning the plans of a miniiler, even 
if thofe plans were the emanations of perfect wifdom. 
Though originally a body of lawyers, indebted for 
their appointments to the king, there was not an at¬ 
tribute of genuine legiflative aiTembly but wfiat they 
feemed defirotts to engrofs for themfelves,; and they had 
been fupported in their pretenfions by the plaudits of 
the people, \yh° were fenfible that there was no other 
bpdy injthe nation that could plead their caufe againft 
royal or minifterial oppreffion. To fupprefs, there¬ 
fore, the only power of control that remained, apd 
to render the government more arbitrary, was deemed 
too perilous a meafiirp : yet to leave the parliament in 
the full poffeffion of their influence, an influence that 
the miniiler was convinced w?o u Iff exerted againft. 
him, was at once to render hjs, whole fyftem abor¬ 
tive. 

In this dilemma, the only expedient that fuggefled 
itfelfwas to have recourfe tofome other aiTembly, more 
dignified and Tolemn in its character, and which ihjOidd 
in a greater degree confiil of members from the vari¬ 
ous orders of the ftate and the different provinces of 
the kingdom. This promifed to be a popular mea- 
fure; it implied a deference tp the people at large,, 
and might be expeCted to prove highly acceptable. 
But the true and legitimate affembly of the nation, the 
ftates-general, had not met fince the year 1614; nor 
could the miniiler flatter bimfelf with the hope of ob¬ 
taining the royal affent to a ^meeting which adefpotic 
fovereign could not but regard with fecret jealoufy. 
Another aiTembly had occafionajly been fubftituted in 
the room of the ftates-general: this was diftinguiihed 
by the title of the Notables ; and confiftcd of a num- 
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ber of perfons from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly Franc*. 
feleCted from the higher orders of the ftate, and no- '——* 
minated by the king himfelf. This affembly had been 
convened by Henry IV. again by Louis XIII. and 
was now once more fummoned by the authority of the, 
preieut monarch. 

The writs for calling them together were dated on 
the 29th of December 1786 ; and they were addrefled 
to feven princes of the blood, nine dukes and peers of 
France,eightfield-marefclials,twenty-twonobles,eight 
counlellors of ftate, four mailers of reqnefts, eleven 
archbilhops and bifhops, rhirty-feven ot the head:. of 
the law, twelve deputies of the pays d’etats, the lieute¬ 
nant civil, and twenty-five magiftrates of the different 
towns of the kingdom. The number of members was 
144; and the 29th of January 1787 was the period, 
appointed for their meeting. 

Upon the arrival of the notables at, Paris, however, 
the miniiler found himfelf yet unprepared to fubmit 
his fyftem to their infpeCtion, and pofiponed the., 
opening of the council to the 7th of February. A, 
fecond delay to the 14th of the fame month was oc- 
calioned by the indbpofnion of M. de Calonne him¬ 
felf and that of the count de Vergennes prefident of 
the council of finance and firft fecretary of ftate ; and, 
a third procraftioation was the neceffary refult of the, 
death of the count on the day previous to that fixpdi, 
for the opening of the meeting. He w?s fucceedett 
in the department, of foreign affairs by the count dc. 
Montmojin, a.nobleman of unhiemiihed character* 

B,ut his loft at this critical juncture was feverely ielt, 
by M, de Calonne ; he alpne, of all the.minifters, ha¬ 
ving entered wfth warmth and fincerity ipt.o the plans 
of the comptrollerrgeneral. The chevalier de Miro- 
mefnil, keeper of the feals, was avoweftly, the rival and 
enemy of that ftatefman. The marefchal de Caftries, 
fecretaryfor the marine department, was perfonally at¬ 
tached to M,. Necker ; and the baron de Breteuil, fe¬ 
cretary for the houfehold, was the creature of the 
queen, and deeply engaged in what was called the Au- 
ftrian fyftem. 

It was under thefe difficulties that M. de Calqnne, Splendid 
on the 22d of February, firft met, the affembly of the projed of 
Notables, and, opened his long expefted plajj. ” He M. de Ca- 
began by ftating, that thq public expenditure had for l«B e v 
centuries pafl exceeded the revenue, and that a very 
confiderable deficiency had of courfe exiftqd ; tha,t the 
Miffiffippi fcheme of i72o,had by no means, as might 
have been expetfed, retlored the balance ; and that 
under the economical.adminiftf-ation. of cardinal Fleury 
the deficit ftill exifted ; that the progrefs of this de- 
rangement under thelaft reign had been extreme ; the 
deficiency amounting to three, milions, fterlijjg at the 
appointment of the abbe Terray 1 who, however, re¬ 
duced it to one million!fix hundred and feventy-five 
thoufand pounds.; it decreafed a little unde*. the jhorc 
adminiftration that followed, but rpfe again in con- 
fequence of the war, under the adminiftration of 
M. Necker ; and at his own. aeqeffion to the office, it 
was three mjjlions three hundred and thirty, thoufand 
pounds. 

In order to remedy tips. growing evil, M. Calonne 
recommended a territorial import, in the nature, of the 
Englifh land-tax, from which no rank or order of 
men were to be exempted ; and an enquiry into the 
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France. pofleffions of the clergy, which, hitherto had been 
v—— 11 deemed facred from their proportion of the public 
burdens ; the various branches of internal taxation 
were alfo to undergo a if riel examination ; and a con* 
ftderable refource was prefented in mortgaging the de- 
mefne lands of the crown. 

The very neceiftty for thefe reforms was combated 
with a degree of boldnefs and force of reafoning that 
could not fail of deeply impreiling the affembly ; and 
inftead of meeting with a ready acqukfcence, the 
comptroller-general was now launched into the bound- 
lefs ocean of political controverfy. M- Necker, pre¬ 
vious to his retirement, had publiihed his Cornpte ren¬ 
du au Roi, in which France was reprefented as poih iT- 
ing a clear furplus of 425,000 pounds ilerling : this 
performance had been read with avidity, and probably 
Oppofedby contributed to eftrange from the author the royal coun- 
Mirabeau tenance ; but the credit of it was ably vindicated by 
and the bi- M. de Brienne, archbilhop of Thouloufe. 
fljopof de Calonne met with a Hill more formidable ad- 

uouloufe; ver f ar y j n the CO unt de Mirabeau. This extraordinary 
man, reftlefs in his difpofition, licentious in his mo¬ 
rals, but bold, penetrating, and enterprifing, had oc- 
caftonally vifited every court in Europe. He had been 
admitted at one time to the confidence of the minifler; 
and had been directed, though in no oftenfible charac¬ 
ter, to obferve at Berlin the difpofition of the fucceffor 
of the great Frederic : in this capacity, he was frequent¬ 
ly expofed to negledt and difappointtnent; his letters 
were often left unanfwered ; difguft fucceeded to ad¬ 
miration ; and he who had entered the Pruffian court 
the intimate friend, returned to Paris the avowed ene¬ 
my, of M. de Calonne : while the archbilhop arraigned 
the underftanding, the count impeached the integrity, 
of the comptroller-general. 

184 The eloquence of M. de Calonne, however, might 
And by the have fuccefsfully vindicated his fyftem and reputation, 
principal againll the calculations of Brienne, and the invedtives 
nobility, of Mirabeau; but he could not fupport himfelf againd 
cergy,and t jj C j n f} uence Q f three great bodies of the nation, 
traces' The ancient nobility and the clergy had ever been 
free from all public alTelTments; and had the evil gone 
no farther, it might have been dill perhaps borne with 
patience ; but through the fhameful cuftom of felling 
patents of nobility, fuch crowds of new noblelTe dart¬ 
ed up, that every province in the kingdom was filled 
with them. The firft objedt with thofe who had ac¬ 
quired fortunes rapidly, was to purchafe a patent; 
which, befides gratifying their vanity, afforded an ex¬ 
emption to them and their poderity from contributing 
proportionally to the exigences of the date ; the ma- 
gidracies likewife throughout the kingdom, enjoyed 
their fhare of thefe exemptions ; fo that the whole 
weight of the taxes fell on thofe who were lead able 
to bear them. 

The minider’s defign, then, of equalling the pub¬ 
lic burdens, and by rendering the taxes general di¬ 
mini thing the load borne by the lower and mod ufeful 
dalles of people, though undoubtedly great and pa¬ 
triotic, at once united againd him the nobility, the 
clergy, and the magidracy ; and the event was fuch as 
might he expedted : the intrigues of thofe three bodies 
raifed againd him fo loud a clamour, that, finding it 
impoffible to dem the torrent, he not only refigned his 
Vol. VII. 
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place on the 12th of April, but foon after retired to France. 
England from the dorm of perfecution. ' jjT " 

In the midd of thefe tranfadlions at home, Louis’s Upon 
attention was alfo called to the date of affairs in the rc- which M. 
public of Holland, his new and clofeally. The prince of de Calonne 
Orange had been dripped of all authority by the arido- refigns. 
cratic party; and, retiring from the Hague, maintained 
the fliadovvofa court at Mimeguen. His brother-in-law, 186 
however, the new king of Pruffia, exerted his endea- Difturban- 
vours to promote the intered of the dadtholder ; and ces in 
having offered, in concert with France, to undertake Iaud ‘ 
the arduous talk of compodng the differences which 
diftradted the republic, the propofal was received with 
apparent cordiality by the court of Verfailles. At the 
fame time it could fcarcebe expedted that France would 
become the indrument of redoring the prince of Orange 
to that fhare of power which he had before occupied, and 
thus abandon one of the longed and mod favourite ob¬ 
jects of her policy, the edablilbing a fupreme and per¬ 
manent controul in the affairs of Holland. In fadt, the 
conditions which were framed by the Louvedein fac¬ 
tion, as the bads of reconciliation, were fuch as plain¬ 
ly indicated their defign to reduce the influence and 
authority of the dadtholder within very narrow limits. 

On his renouncing the right of filling up the occafional 
vacancies in the town-fenates, he was to be redored 
to the nominal office of captain-general : but he was 
to be redrained from marching the troops into, or out of 
any province, without leave from the refpedtive pro¬ 
vinces concerned ; and he was alfo to fubferibe to are- 
folution paffed fome time before by the fenate of Am* 
derdam, that the command fhould at all times be re¬ 
vocable at the pleafurc of the dates. Had the prince 
acquiefced in thefe preliminaries, France would have 
completely attained the objedtof her long negociations, 
and by means of the Louvedein fadtion have acquired 
the afcendency that fhe had repeatedly fought in the 
councils of Holland. But under the difficulties that 
furrounded him, the prince of Orange was admirably 
fupported and affided by the genius, the fpirit, and the 
abilities of his confort : fhe firmly rejedted every mea- 
fure tending to abridge any rights that had been at¬ 
tached to the office of dadtholder; and M. de Ray- 
neval, the French negociator, having in vain endea¬ 
voured to overcome her refolution, broke off the 
correfpondence between the Hague and Nimeguen, 
and returned to Paris about the middle of January 
1787. 

The events that enfued will be found detailed under 
a fubfequent article. It is only neceffary to obferve 
in this place, that the republican party were totally 
difappointed in their hopes from France. The court 187 
of Verfailles had indeed long traded to the natural Attempts 
drength of the republican party, and had been affiduous 
during the whole dimmer in endeavouring to fecond f u r p e po C rt f j, c 
them by every fpecies of fuccours that could be prk republicaa 
vately afforded. Crowds of French officers arrived party, 
daily in Holland ; and either received commiffions in 
the fervice of the dates, or adted as volunteers in their 
troops. Several hundreds of tried and experienced 
foldiers were feledled from different regiments ; and 
being furnifhed with money for their journey, and af* 
furances of future favour, were difpatched in fmall 
parties to join the troops, and help to difcipline the 
3 K burghers 
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France, burghers and volunteers. A confiderable corps of en- 

—v-' gineers were alfo directed to proceed filently and in 

difguife towards Amftcrdam, and to affift in ftrength- 
cning the works of that city. Thefe aids, which might 
have proved effe&ual had the conteft been confined 
to theftates of Holland and the ftadtholder, were over¬ 
whelmed in the rapid invafioii of the Pruffians ; and 
the court of Berlin had taken its meafures with fo 
much celerity, and the fituation of the republicans was 
already become fo defperate, that it was doubtful whe¬ 
ther their affairs could be reftored by any afliftance that 
France was capable of immediately adminiffering. Yet 
on Great Britain fitting out a ftrong fquadron of men 
of war at Portfmouth to give confidence to the opera¬ 
tions of the king of Pruflia, the court of Verfailles 
alfo feut orders to equip 16 fail of the line at Breft, 
and recalled a fmall lquadron which had been comraif- 
iioned on a fummer’s cruife on the coafl of Portugal. 
But in thefc preparations Louis feemed rather to re¬ 
gard his own dignity, than to be actuated by any hopes 
of eff’edtually relieving his allies. All oppofition in 
Holland might be already confidered as extinguifhed. 
The Hates affembled at the Hague had officially notifi¬ 
ed to the court of Verfailles, that the difputes between 
them and the ftadtholder were now happily terminated; 
and as the circumftances which gave occafion for their 
application to that court no longer exifted, fo the fuc- 
cours which they had then requefted would now be un- 
neceffi’.iy. 

Under thefe circumftances, France could only wifh 
to extricaie herfelf from her prefent difficulty with 
honour. She therefore readily liftened to a memorial 
from the Britilh minifter at Paris ; who propofed, in 
order to preferve the good underftanding between the 
two crowns, that all warlike preparations fhould be 
difeontinued, and that the navies of both kingdoms 
ihould be again reduced to the footing of a peace efta- 
blilhment. This was gladly acceded to by the court 
of Verfailles ; and that harmony which had been tran- 
fiently interrupted between the two nations was re¬ 
ftored. 

Though the French king could not but fenfibly feel 
the mortification of thus relinquifhing the afcendency 
which he had attained in the councils of Holland, the 
181 ftate of his own domeftic concerns and the internal fi- 
Domeftic (nation of his kingdom furnilhed matter for more fe- 
concerus r j ous fefleftion. The difmiffion of M. de Calonne had 
rant£ ’ left France without a minifter, and alinoft without a 
fyftem ; and though the king bore the oppofition of 
the Notables with admirable temper, yet the difap- 
pointment that he had experienced funk deep into his 
mind. Without obtaining any relief for his mod ur¬ 
gent neceifities, he perceived too late that he had 
opened a path to the refloration of the ancient confti- 
tution of France, which had been undermined by the 
crafty Louis XI. and had been nearly extinguilhed by 
the daring and fanguinary counfels of Richlieu under 
Louis XIII. The Notables had indeed demeaned 
themfelves with refpeft and moderation, but at the 
fame time they had not been deficient in firmnefs. 
The appointment of the archbilhop of Thouloufe, the 
AffemMy v jg 0ur0u3 a dverfary of M. de Calonne, to the office of 
tablesdif- comptroller-general, probably contributed to preferve 
f,dved. the appearance of good humour in that aflenibly ; yet 


the propofed territorial imppft, or general land tax, 
which was an objedt fo ardently coveted by the court, 
was rejected. Louis, therefore, deprived of any far¬ 
ther hope of rendering the convention fubfervient to 
his embarra Aments,determined to diffolve the affembly; 



which he accordingly did, with a very moderate and 
conciliatory fpeech to the members on their difmiffion.. 190 
Thus disappointed of the advantage which he hadRefnfal of 
flattered himfelf he would have drawn from the ac- tfce P arlia " 
quiefcence of the Notables, the king was obliged now t ^ e * 
to recur to the ufual mode of raifing money by the royal new taxes, 
edifts ; among the meafures propofed for which pur- 
pofe were the doubling the poll-tax, the re eftabliffi- 
ment of the third twentieth, and a ftamp-duty. But 
the whole was ftrongly difapproved by the parliament 


of Paris ; and that affembly, in the moft pofitive terms. 


refufed to regifter the edift. Louis was obliged to ap¬ 
ply, as the laft refort, to his abfolute authority ; and, by 
holding what is called a led of jujl'tce , compelled them 


to inroll the impoft. 

The parliament, though defeated, were far from 
fubdued ; and on the day after the king had held his 


bed of juftice, they entered a formal proteft againft the 
edidt; declaring, “ that it had been regiftered againft 
their approbation and confent, by the king’s exprefs 
command ; that it neither ought nor fhould have any 
force ; and that the firft perfon who fhould prefume 
to attempt to carry it into execution, fhould be adjudg¬ 
ed a traitor, and condemned to the gallies.” This 
fpirited declaration left the king.noother alternative, 
than either proceeding to extremities in fupport of his 
authority, or relinquilhing for ever after the power of 
raifing money upon any occafion without the confent 
of the parliament. Painful as every appearance of vi¬ 
olence mull have proved to the mild difpofition of Louis, 
he could not confent to furrender, without a ftruggle, 
that authority which had been fo long exerdfed by his 
predeceflbrs. Since the commencement of the prefent 
difeontents, the capital had been gradually filled with 
confiderable bodies of troops ; and about a week after 
the parliament had entered the prpteft, an officer of the 
French guards, with a party of Soldiers, went at break 
of day to the houfe of each individual member, to fig- 
nify to him the king’s command, that he fhould im¬ 


mediately get into his carriage, and proceed to Tro¬ 
yes, a city of Champagne, about 70 miles from Paris, 
without writing or fpcaking to any perfon out 
of his own houfe before his departure. Thefe orders 
were ferved at the fame inftant ; and before the The mem- 
zens of Paris were acquainted with the tranfadtion, their )) ers 
magiftrates were already on the road to their place of nifhed. 
banifhment. 


Previous to their removal, however, they had pre- 
fented a remonftrance on the late meafures of govern¬ 
ment, and the alarming Hate of public affairs. In Hat¬ 
ing their opinion on taxes, they declared, that nei¬ 
ther the parliaments, nor any other authority, except¬ 
ing that of the three eftates of the kingdom colledtive- 
ly affembled, could warrant the laying of any perma¬ 
nent tax upon the people ; and they ftrongly enforced 
the renewal of thofe national affemblies, which had 
rendered the reign of Charlemagne fo great and illu- 
ftrious. 


This requifition of the parliaments to; re-cflablifh 

the 
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France, the national council, or ftates-general, was the more 

1 -- ' honourable, as the former aflemblies mult have funk 

under the influence of the latter, and returned to their 
original condition of mere regilters and Courts of law. 
The confidence and attachment of the people of confe- 
qnence rofe in proportion to this inftance of difinter- 
ellednefsi their murmurs were openly exprefled in the 
flreets of the capital, and the general diflatisfadtioii 
Was augmented by the flop that was put to public bu- 
fmefs by the exile of the parliament. 

The cabinet at the fame time was apparently weak, 
difunited, and fluctuating ; and continual changes took 
place in every department of the flate. Louis, averfe 
to rigorous counfels, wifhed to allay the growing dif- 
content by every conceflion that was confiftent with 
his dignity; but it was generally believed, that the 
queen ftrongly difluaded him from any flep that might 
tend to the diminution of the royal authority. The 
influence of that princefs in the cabinet was undoubt¬ 
edly great: but the popularity which once had accom¬ 
panied her was no more : and fome imputations of pri¬ 
vate levity, which had been rumoured through the ca¬ 
pital, were far from rendering her acceptable to the 
majority of the people ; while the count d’Artois, the 
king’s brother, who had exprefled hintfelf in the moft 
unguarded terms againfl the conduct of the parliament, 
flood expofed to all the confequences of popular ha¬ 
tred. 

Nor was it only in the capital that the flame of li¬ 
berty once more biirft forth ; it blazed with equal 
firengthin the provincial parliaments. Among various 
inftances of this nature, the parliament of Grenoble 
palled a decree againfl; letters de cachet , the moft odious 
engine of arbitrary power; and declared the execution 
of them within their jurifdidtion, by any perfon, and 
tinder whatever authority, to be a capital crime. 

The king had endeavoured to foothe the Parifians 
by new regulations of oeconomy, and by continual re¬ 
trenchments in his houfehold: but thefe inftances of 
attention, which once would have been received with, 
the loaded acclamations, were now dilregarded under 
their afflidtion for the abfence of their parliament. His 
majefty, therefore, in order to regain the affedlions of 
19a hts fubjedls, confented to reftore that aflembly ; aban- 
Racalled. doning at the fame time the ftamp-duty and the terri¬ 
torial import, which had been the fources of difpute. 
Thefe meafures were, however, infufheien: to eftablifh 
harmony between the court and the parliament. The 
neceflities of the ftate ftill continued; nor could the 
deficiency of the revenue be fupplied but by extraor¬ 
dinary refources, or a long courfe of rigid frugality. 
About the middle of November T787, in a full meet¬ 
ing of the parliament, attended by all the princes of 
the blood, and the peers of France, the king entered 
the aflembly, and propofed two edicts for their appro¬ 
bation : one was for a new loan of 450 millions, near 
19 millions fterling: the other was for the re-eftablilh- 
ment of the Proteflants in all their ancient civil rights; 
a meafure which had long been warmly recommended 
by the parliament, and which was probably now intro¬ 
duced to procure a better reception to the loan. 

On this occafion, the king delivered hintfelf in a 
fpeech of uncommon length, filled with profeffions of 
regard for the people, but at the fame time ftrongly 
expreffive of the obedience he expected to his edicts. 


Louis probably imagined, that the dread of that ba- France,' 
nifltment from which the members had been fo lately ' -v—- v 

recalled, would have enfured the acquiefcence of the 
aflembly ; but no fooner was permiflion announced for 
every member to deliver his fentimenr, than he was 
convinced that their fpirits remained totally unfubdttcd. 

An animated debate took place, and was continued 
for nine hours ; when the king, wearied by perpetual 
oppofition, and chagrined at iome freedoms ufed in Oppofe the 
their debates, fuddenly rofe, and commanded the edict ediA for x 
to be regiftered without further delay. This meafure l° al1 - 
was moft unexpectedly oppofed by die duke ol Or- 
leans firft prince of the blood ; who, conlidering it as 
an infringement of the rights of parliament, protefled 
againfl the whole proceedings of the day as being 
thereby null and void. Though Louis could not con- 
ceal his aftonifliment and difpleafure at this decifive 
flep, he contented himfclf with repeating his orders; 
and immediately after quitting the aflembly, retired 
to Verfailles. On the king’s departure, the parliament 
confirmed the proteft of the duke of Orleans; and de¬ 
clared, that as their deliberationshad been interrupted, 
they confidered the whole bufmefs of that day as of no 
efFeCt. 

It was not to be fuppofed that Louis would fuffer 
fo bold an attack upon his power with impunity. Ac¬ 
cordingly a letter was next day delivered to the duke 
of Orleans, commanding him to retire to Villars Cot- 
terel, one of his feats about ij leagues from Paris, 
and to receive no company there except his own fami¬ 
ly ; at the fame time the Abbe Sabatiere and hj. Fre- l54 
teau, both members of the parliament, and who had Duke of 
fiiftinguifhed themfelves in the debate, were ieized Orleans 
under the authority of lettres de cachet, and conveyed, and two 
the firft to the caftle of Mont St Michael in Normandy, j r ‘ e! i t J e jj s 
the laft to a prifon in Picardy. This aft of defpotifjn bamlhcd- 
did not fail immediately to roufe the feelings of the 195 
parliament. On the following day they waited on the Strong re¬ 
king, and exprefled their aftonifliment and concern ulohfira n- 
thata prince of the blood royal had been exiled, and ces the 
two of their members imprifoned, for having declared P arliaInent 
in his prefence what their duty and confciences dicta¬ 
ted; and at a time when his majefty had announced 
that he came to take the fenfe of the aflembly by a 
plurality of voices. The anfwer of the king was re- 
ferved, forbidding, and unfatisfaClory ; and tended to 
increafe the refentment of the parliament. At the 
fame time it did not prevent them from attend¬ 
ing to the exigencies of the ftate; and convinced of 
the emergency, they confented to regifter the loan for 
450 millions of livres, which had been the fource of 
this unfortunate difference. This conceflion contri¬ 
buted to foften. the mind of the king, and the fen- 
tence of the two magiftrates was in confequence chan¬ 
ged from imprifonment to exile; M. Freteau being 
fern to one of his country feats, and the Abbe Saba¬ 
tiere to a convent of Benedictines. 

The parliament, however, was not to be foothed by 
that meafure to give up the points againfl which they 
had originally remonftrated. In a petition conceived 
with freedom, and couched in the moft animated lan¬ 
guage, they boldly reprobated the late aCts of arbitrary 
violence, and demanded the entire liberation of the pet- 
fons againfl whom they had been exerted. We have 
already noticed the fluctuating counfels of the court of 
3 K a Verfailles; 
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France. Verfailles ; and that Louis, as often as he was left to 

-- -—' purfue his/twn inclinations, adopted meafures ofrecon- 

Duke^of ciliation. On the prefent occafion, in the beginning 
Orleans re- c * lc y ear 1 7 ^^, he recalled the duke of Orleans to 
called. court, who foon after obtained leave to retire to Eng¬ 
land ; and he permitted the return of the Abbe de Sa- 
batiere and M. Freteau to the capital. 

The parliament however had not confined their de¬ 
mands to the liberation of thefe gentlemen; but had 
alfo echoed the remonftrances of the parliament of 
Grenoble, and had loudly inveighed againft the execu¬ 
tion o Uettres de cachet. Thefe repeated remonftrances, 
mingled with perfonal reflexions, feconded moft pro¬ 
bably the fuggeftions of the queen, and Louis was once 
more inftigated to meafures of feverity. Meff. d’Ef- 
premevil and Monfambert, whofe bold and pointed 
harangues had preffed moft clofely oft the royal digni¬ 
ty, were doomed to experience its immediate refent- 
ment. While a body of armed troops furrounded the 
hotel in which the parliament were convened, Colonel 
Degout entered the aflembly, and fecured the perfons 
Of the obnoxious members, who were inftantly conduct¬ 
ed to different prifons. This new inftance of arbitrary 
violence occafioned a remonftrance from parliament, 
which in boldnefs far exceeded all the former reprefen- 
tations of that aflembly. They declared they were 
now more ftrortgly confirmed, by every proceeding, of 
the entire innovation which was aimed at in the con- 
ftitution. “ But, fire,” added they, “ the French 
nation will never adopt the defpotic meafures to which 
you are advifed, and whofe effeXs alarm the moft faith¬ 
ful of your magiftrates: we fhall not repeat the un¬ 
fortunate circumftances which affliX us ; we fhall only 
reprefent to you with refpeXful firmnefs, that the fun¬ 
damental laws of the kingdom muft not be trampled 
upon, and that your authority can only be efteemed fo 
Jong as it is tempered with juflics.” 

Language fo pointed and decifive, and which aflert- 
ed the controlling power of the laws above the regal 
authority, could not fail of ferioufly alarming the king; 
and with a view to diminifh the influence of parliament, 
it was determined again to convene the Notables. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about the beginning of May, Louis appear¬ 
ed in that aflembly; and after complaining of the ex- 
cefles in which the parliament of Paris had indulged 
themfelves, and which had drawn down his reluXant 
indignation on a few of the members, he declared his 
refolution, inftead of annihilating them as a body, to 
recal them to their duty and obedience by a falutary 
reform. M. de la Moignon, as keeper of the feals, 
then explained his majefty’s pleafure to eftablilh a cour 
pleniere orfapreme aflembly, to be compofed of princes 
of the blood, peers of the realm, great officers of the 
crown, the clergy, marefchals of France, governors of 
provinces, knights of different orders, a deputation of 
one member from every parliament, and two members 
from the chambers of council, and to be fummoned as 
often as the public emergency, in the royal opinion, 
fhould render it reqnifite. 

If the aflembly of the Notables liftened in filcnt de¬ 
ference tothe projeXof theirfovereign, the parliament 
*99 of Paris received it with every fymptom of averfion. 
Oppofition 'jq iat body ftrongly protefted againft the eftablifhment 
th , e of any other tribunal ; and declared their final refolu- 
pofafL Pr<> " £ ‘ on not t0 at ai T deliberations in the fupreme 
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aflembly which his majefty prepared to inftitute. A France, 
more unexpeXed mortification occurred to the king in - 
the oppofition of feveral peers of the realm : thefe ex- 
preffed their regret at beholding the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the conftitution violated ; and while they were 
lavifh in their profeflions of attachment to the perfon 
of their fovereign, concluded with apologiflng for not 
entering on thofe funXions afligned them in the ple¬ 
nary court, as being inconfiftent with the true interefts 
of his majefty, which were infeparable from thofe of 
the nation. 

The flame quickly fpread throughout the more dif- 
tant provinces ; at Rennes in Brittany, and Gre¬ 
noble in Dauphine, the people broke out into aXs of 
the moft daring outrage. In the latter city feveral 
hundreds of the inhabitants periflled in a confliX with 
the military; they yet maintained their ground againft 
the regulars ; and the commanding officer, at the in¬ 
treaties of the firft prefident, readily withdrew his troops 
from a conteft into which he had entered with reluc¬ 
tance. The different parliaments of the kingdom at 
the fame time exprefled their feelings in the moft glow¬ 
ing language ; and ftrongly urged the neceffity ofcall- 
ing together the ftates-general, the lawful council of the 
kingdom, as the only means of reftoring the public 
tranquillity. 

Louis now plainly faw, that a compliance with the 
public willies for the re-eftablilhment of the States-ge- 
neral was abfolutely neceffary, in order to avoid the 
calamities of a civil war which impended upon his re- 
fufal. In that event he muft have expeXed to have 
encountered the majority of the people, animated by 
the exhortations and example of their magiftrates: 
the peers of the realm had exprefled the ftrongefl dis¬ 
approbation of his meafures ; nor could he even depend 
any longer on the fupport of the princes of the blood: 
but what afforded moft ferious matter of alarm was the 
fpirit lately difplayed among the military, who, during 
the difturbances of the provinces, bad reluXantly been 
brought to draw their fwords againft their countrymen; 
and many of whofe officers, fo recently engaged in 
eftablilhing the freedom of America, publicly declared 
their abhorrence of defpotifm. 

It was not, however, till after many a painful ftruggle 
that Louis could refolve to reftore an aflembly, whofe 
influence muft naturally overlhadow that of the crown, 
and whofe jurifdiXion would confine within narrow 
limits the boundlefs power he had inherited from his 
predeceffor. In the two preceding reigns, the ftates- 
general had been wholly difeontinued ; and though 
the queen-regent, during the troubles that attended 
the minority of Louis XIV. frequently exprefled her 
intention of calling them together, fhe was conftantly 
diffuaded by the reprefentations of Mazarin. It is 
probable, that the prefent monarch ftill flattered him- 
felf with the hopes of being able to allure the members 
of that aflembly to the fide of the court; and having 
employed them to eftablilh fome degree of regularity 
in the finances, and to curb the fpirit of the parlia¬ 
ments, that he would again have difmiffed them to 
obfeurity. _ aoo 

Under thefe impreffions an arret was iflued in Au- Arret for 
gufl, fixing the meeting of the ftates-general to the fnmmon- 
firft of May in the enfuing year; and every ftep was“£ tIle 
taken to fecure the favourable opinion of the public |.. [ i j tes "S c,lc * 

during 
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France, during the interval. New arrangements took place in 
'- v ——-< the admiiiiflration ; and M. Necker, whom the con¬ 

fidence of the people had long followed, was again 
introduced into the management of the finances the 
torture, which by a, former edidt had been rellridted 
in part, was now entirely abolilhed ; every perfon ac- 
cufed was allowed the affidance of counfel, and per¬ 
mitted to avail himfelf of any point of law ; and it was 
decreed, that in future fentence of death fhonld not 
be paffed on any perfon, unlefs the party accufed 
fhonld be pronounced guilty by a majority at lead of 
three judges. 

The time appointed for the convention of the flates - 
general was now approaching ; and the means of af- 
fembling them formed a matter of difficult deliberation 
in the cabinet. The laft meeting, in 1614, had been 
convened by application to the bailiwicks. But this 
mode was liable to feveral flrong objections ; the 
bailiwicks had been increafed in number and jurifdic- 
tion, feveral provinces having fince that period been 
united to France ; and the numbers and quality of the 
members were no lefs an obje£l of ferious attention : 
it was not till the clofe of the year, therefore, that 
the propofal of M. Necker was adopted, which fixed 
the number of deputies at 1000 and upwards, and or¬ 
dained that the reprefentatives of the third eflate or 
commons fhould equal in number thofe of the nobility 
and clergy united. 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned on the 
Rates general ; but the moment of that aflembly’s 
meeting was far from aufpicious : The minds of 
the French had long been agitated by various ru¬ 
mours ; the unanimity that had been expected from the 
different orders of the flates was extinguiihed by the 
jarring pretenfions of each ; and their mutual jealoti- 
fies were attributed by the fufpicions of the people to 
the intrigues of the court, who were fuppofed already 
to repent of thehafly affent which had been extorted. A 
dearth that pervaded the kingdom increafed the general 
difcontent ; and the people, preffed by hunger, and in¬ 
flamed by refentment, were ripe for revolt. The fo- 
vereignalfo, equally impatient of the obflacles he con¬ 
tinually encountered, could not conceal his chagrin ; 
while the influence of the queen in the cabinet wa 3 a- 
gain eflabliflied, and was attended by the immediate 
removal of M. Necker. The difmiffion of that mini- 
lafurrec- ^ er > l° n g £ l le favourite of the public, was the fignal 
tions and of open infurre&ion, the Parifians aflembled in rny- 
revolution, riads j the guards refufed to oppofe andftain their arms 
with the blood of their fellow-citizens; the count 
d’Artois and the mofl obnoxious of the nobility, 
thought themfelves happy in eluding byflight the fury 
of the infurgents ; and in a moment a revolution was 
accompliffied, the mofl remarkable perhaps of any re¬ 
corded in hiflory. 

But that we may not take up room with an im¬ 
perfect or dubious narration, we raufl defer giving any 
detail of particulars till foine future opportunity, 
when the. tide of innovation and reform now prevailing 
in that kingdom ffiall have fubfided, and the govern¬ 
ment in one ffiape or another have attained a foot¬ 
ing that promifes to be durable. The objeCts of the 
revolution are many and arduous ; aud it is impoffible 
to fay, whether we may have yet to record their en¬ 
tire confummation; or to recount anew train of events 


tending to fhake the republican fabric, and toreflore the France. 

influence and the fplendor of royalty, though the feeptre - -*- 

of defpotifm fhonld be fwayed no more. In Ihort, it is 
wiilied to have an opportunity, not only of detailing 
the progrefs, but of furveying the final iffire, of the 
event in qneltion. Such an opportunity may perhaps 
be afforded by the time we arrive at the article Revo¬ 
lution, where there will be occafion to advert to the 
principal events which under that denomination have 
formed eras in the hiflory of different nations, and 
when of courfe this great aera in the annals of France 
will claim a fhare of attention proportioned to its mag¬ 
nitude and importance. 

The air in France is pure, healthy, and temperate. 

The kingdom is fo happily feated in the middle of the 
temperate zone, that fome make it equal to Italy, with, 
regard to the delightfulnefs ofthe landfcapes, and the 
fertility of the foil: however, it is certainly much more- 
heathful. The foil produces corn, wine, oil, and flax, in, 
great abundance ;and they have very large manufactures 
of linen, woollen, filk, and lace. They have a foreign 
trade to Spain, Italy, Turkey, and to the Eafl and 
Wed Indies. They themfelves reckon that the num¬ 
ber ofthe inhabitants is 20,000,000. The kingdom 
is watered by a great number of rivers; of which the 
four principal are, the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, 
and the Garonne or Gironde. The monarchy was 
abfolute before the late revolution ; and the fubje&s 
were extremely devoted to their prince even under the 
greatefl adls of oppreffion. The parliaments, for a 
long feries of years part, had little or no fhare in the 
government; and their bufinefs was confined to the 
paffing and regiflering the arrets or laws which the 
king was pleafed to fend them : however, they did not 
always pay a blind obedience to the king,, and we have 
had frequent inflances of their making a noble Hand. In 
civil caufes thefe parliaments were the laft refort, pro¬ 
vided the court did not interpofe. That of Paris was 
the moll confiderable, where the king ufed often to 
come in perfon to fee his royal adls recorded. It con- 
fi/led ofthe dukes and peers of France (when dukes 
and peers exilled.), befidesthe ordinary members, who 
purchafed their places ; and they only took cogni¬ 
zance of caufes belonging to the crown.. The revenues 
of the crown arofe from the faille or land-tax, and the 
aids which proceed from the cultoms and duties on all 
merchandize, except fait, the tax upon which com¬ 
modity is called th tgabelles* : befides thefe, there were * j^ ow 
other taxes ; as, the capitation or poll-tax ; the tenths bolinied- 
of allellates, offices, and employments; befides the i-jth See Gabel.. 
penny,from which neither the nobility nor clergy were 
exempted. Add to thefe, the tenths and free-gifts of 
the clergy, who were a'lowed to tax themfelves ; and, 
laftly, crown-rents, fines, and forfeitures, which 
brought iu a confiderable fum.. All thefe are faid to have 
amounted to 15, 000,000 Sterling a-year. But the 
king had other refources and ways of railing money, 
whenever neceffity obliged him. The army, in time 
of peace, is faid to confifl of 200,000 men, and in 
time of war of 400,000. ; among whom are many 
Swifs, Germans, Scots, Irilh, Swedes, and Danes. 

There was till lately no religion allowed in France but 
the Roman Catholic, ever fince the revocation of the 
edift of Namzin 1685 ; though they are not fo de¬ 
voted to the pope as other nations, of that, communion^ 

nor,- 
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France nor had they ever any iniquifition among them. The 
I Roman Catholic is (till the eftahlilhed religion ; but 
Franchife. w j t ]j ample toleration to the Proteftants, who are now 
J even not excluded from places of the high eft truft in 
the ftate. 

IJle of France, a province of France, fo called, 
bccaufe it was formerly bounded by the river Seine, 
Marne, Oife, Aifne, and Onrque. It comprehends, 
befides Paris, the Beauvofis, the Valois, the county of 
Senlis, the Vexin, the Hurepois, the Gatinois, the 
Mulcien, the Goele, and the Mentois. Paris is the 
capital. 

FRANCESCA (Peter),1 an eminent Florentine 
painter of night-pieces and banks, was employed to 
paint the Vatican. He alfo painted portraits, and 
wrote on arithmetic and geometry. He died in 1458. 

FRANCFORT on the Main, an Imperial and Han- 
featic town of Franconia in Germany, where the em¬ 
perors were formerly eledted. It is a handfome-, ftrong, 
and rich place, and has a great deal of commerce. 
Here the golden bull is preferved, which is the original 
of the fundamental laws of the empire. It is feated 
in a fine fertile plain ; and well fortified with a double 
ditch, baftions, redoubts, and ravelins. The ftreets 
are remarkably wide, and the houfes handfomely built. 
It has great conveniency for carrying on an extenfive 
trade with the other parts of Germany, by means of 
the navigable river which runs throughout it. The 
fuburbs is called Saxon haufen , and joined to the town 
by a ftone bridge built over the Main. E. Long. 8. 40, 
N. Lat 49.55- 

Francfort, on the Oder, a rich and handfome town 
of Germany, in the middle Marche of Brandenburg, 
formerly imperial, but now fubjedt to the king of 
Pruffia. E. Long. iy. o. N. 52. 20. 

FRANCHE-compte, a province of France, bound¬ 
ed on the fouth and weft by Champagne and Bnrgun- 
dy ; on the north byLorrain ; and to the eaft by the 
earldom of Mumplegard, and Switzerland. It is in 
length from north to fouth about 30 leagues; in breadth 
about 20. It is partly flat and partly hilly. The 
flat country is fruitful in grain, wine, hemp, and pa- 
fture ; and the hilly country abounds in cattle, produ¬ 
cing alfo fome wine and corn, copper, lead, iron, and 
filver ores, mineral waters, and quarries of ftone, 
marble, and alabafter. 

FRANCHISE, in law. Franchife and liberty are 
ufedas fynonymous terms; and their definition is, “a 
royal privilege or branch of the king’s prerogative, 
fubfifting in the hands of a fubjedt.” Being therefore 
derived from the crown, they muftarife from the king’s 
grant ; or, in fome cafes, may be held by preferip- 
tion, which, as had been frequently laid, prefuppofes 
a grant. The kinds of them are various, and almoft 
infinite. We {hall here briefly touch upon fome of the 
principal ; premifing only, that they may be veiled in 
either natural perfons or bodies-politic ; in one man,or 
in many ; butthefame identical franchife, that has be¬ 
fore been granted to one, cannot be bellowed on ano¬ 
ther, for that would prejudice the former grant. 

To be a county-palatine, is a franchife veiled in a 
number of perfons. It is likewife a franchife for a 
number of perfons to be incorporated and fubnft as a 
body-politic ; with a power to maintain perpetual fuc- 
ce(lion, and do other corporate adts ; and each indivi¬ 


dual member of fuch corporation isalfofaid to have a Franchife 
franchife or freedom. Other franchifes are, to hold a 8 
court-leet: to have a manor or lordlhip ; or, at leaft, I ' rancis ' 
to have a lordfhip paramount: to have waifs, wrecks, 
eftrays, treafure-trove, royal fifli,-forfeitures, and deo- 
dands : to have a court of one’s own, or liberty, of 
holding pleas and trying caufes : to have the cogni¬ 
zance of pleas ; which is a ftill greater liberty, being 
an exclufive right, fo that no other court Ihall try cau¬ 
fes arifing within that jurifdidtion : to have a bailiwick, 
or liberty exempt from the Iheriff of the county ; 
wherein the grantee only, and his ofiicers, are to exe¬ 
cute all procefs: to have a fair or market; with the right 
of takingtoll,either there or at any other public places, 
as at bridges,wharfs,or the like; which tolls muft have 
a reafonable caufe of commencement (as in confide, 
ration of repairs, or thelike), elfe the franchife is ille¬ 
gal and void : or laftly, to have a foreft, chafe, park, 
warren, or iilhery, endowed with privileges of royalty. 

Sec Chase, Forest, &c. 

Franchise is alfo nfed for an afylum or fandluary, 
where people are fecure of their perfons, &c. Churches 
and monafteries in Spain are franchifes for criminals; 
fo were they anciently in England, till they were abu- 
fed to fuch a degree that there was a neceffity for abo- 
Iilhing the cuftom. One of the moil remarkable ca¬ 
pitulars made by Charlemagne in his palace of Heri- 
ftal in 779, was that relating to the franchifes of 
churches. The right of franchife was held fo facred, 
that even the lefs religious kings obferved it to a de¬ 
gree of fcrtipuloufnefs ; but to fuch excefs in time was 
it carried, that Charlemagne refolved to reduce it. Ac¬ 
cordingly heforebad any provifion being carried to cri¬ 
minals retired into churches for refuge. 

Franchise of Quarters, is a certain fpace or diftridt 
at Rome, wherein are the houfes of the ambafladors 
of the princes of Europe ; and where fuch as retire 
cannot be arrefted or feized by the fbirri or ferjeants, 
nor perfecuted at law. The people of Rome look 
on this as an old ufurpation and a fcandalous privilege, 
which ambafladors, out of a jealoufy of their power, 
carried to a great length in the 1 yth century, by en- 
larging infenfibly the dependencies of their palaces or 
houfes, within which the right of franchife was an¬ 
ciently confined. Several of the popes, Julius III. 

Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. publilhed 
bulls and ordinances again!! this abufe ; which had 
refeued fo confiderable a part of the city from their 
authority, and rendered it a retreat for the moft aban¬ 
doned perfons. At length Innocent XI. exprefsly re- 
fufed to receive any more ambafladors but fuch as 
would make a formal renounciation of the franchife of 
quarters. 

FRANCIA (Francefco), a celebrated Bolognefe 
painter, born in 13JO. He was firft a goldfmith or 
jeweller, afterwards a graver of coins and medals; but 
applying at laft to painting, obtained great reputation 
by his works, particularly by a piece of St Sebaflian, 
whom he had drawn bound to a tree with his hands 
tied over his head. He pined himfelf into a confump- 
tion,by defpairing to equal Raphael ; and died in 1518. 

FRANCIS I. king of France, the rival of the em¬ 
peror Charles V. and the reftorer of learning and po- 
litenefs in France. Sec (Bijlory of) France. 

Francis (Philip), a very ingenious writer, of Irifli 

ex- 
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Francif- extraction, if not born in that kingdom. His father 
cans. _ W as a dignified clergyman in Ireland, being dean of 
v * fonie cathedral; and our author, his fon, was alfo 
bred to the church, and had a doflor’s degree confer¬ 
red on him. He was more diftinguilhed as a tranfla- 
tor than as an original writer. His verlions of Horace 
and Demolthenes have been judly valued : the former 
is accompanied with notes, and is perhaps as complete 
and ufeful a work of its kind as hath yet appeared. 
He was alfo a conftderable political writer; and in the 
beginning of the prefent reign is fuppofed to have 
been employed by the government: for which fer- 
vice, he was promoted to the reflory of Barrow in 
Suffolk, and to the chaplainfhip of Chelfea hofpital. 
He was alfo the author of two tragedies, Eugenia, 
and Conftantia ; but, as a dramatic writer, not very 
fuccefsful. He died at Bath in March 1773 ; leaving 
a fon, who was then one of the fupreme council at 
Bengal. 

FRANCISCANS, in ecclefiaftical hiflory, arc re¬ 
ligious of the order of St Francis, founded by him in 
the year 1209. Francis was the fon of a merchant of 
Affifi, in the province of Umbria, who, having led a 
diffolute life, was reclaimed by a fit of ficknefs, and 
afterwards fell into an extravagant kind of devotion, 
that looked lefs like religion than alienation of mind. 
Soon after this, viz. in the year 1208, hearing the 
pafTage repeated, Matt. x. 9. 10. in which Chrid ad- 
dreffes his apodles, Provide neither gold, norfilvsr, &c. 
he was led to confider a voluntary and abfolute pover¬ 
ty as the eifence of the gofpel, and to prefcribe this 
poverty as a facred rule both to himfelf and to the few 
that followed him. This new fociety, which appeared 
to Innocent III. extremely adapted to the prefent date 
of the church, and proper to redore its declining cre¬ 
dit, was folemnly approved and confirmed by Hono- 
rius III. in 1223, and had made a conftderable pro- 
grefs before the death of its founder in 1226. Francis, 
through an excelfive humility, would not differ the 
monks of his order to be zzWti.fr at res , i. e. brethren 
or'friars, bxilfraterculi, i. e. little brethren, or friars- 
minor, by which denomination they dill continue to 
be didinguiihed. They are alfo called grey friars, on 
account of the colour of their clothing, and cordeliers, 
&c. The Francifcans and Dominicans were zealous 
and aflive friends to the papal hierarchy, and, in re¬ 
turn, were didinguifhed by peculiar privileges and ho¬ 
nourable employments. The Francifcans, in particu¬ 
lar, wereinveded with the treafure of ample and ex- 
tendve indulgences; the didribution of which was com¬ 
mitted to them by the popes, as a means of fnbfidence, 
and a rich indemnification for their voluntary poverty. 
In confequence of this grant, the rule of the founder, 
which abfolurely prohibited both perfonal and collec¬ 
tive property, for that neither the individual nor the 
community were topodefs either fund, revenue, or any 
worldly goods, was confidered as too drift and fevere, 
and difpenfed with foon after his death. In 1231, 
Gregory IX. publilhed an interpretation of this rule, 
mitigating its rigour ; which was farther confirmed by 
Innocent IV. in 1245, and by Alexander IV. in 1247. 
Thefe milder alterations were zealoufly oppofed by a 
branch of the Francifcans called th zfpiritual ; and their 
complaints were regarded by Nicholas III. who, in 
1279, publilhed a famous conditution, confirming the 


rule of St Francis, and containing an elaborate expli- Frmcif- 
cation of the maxims it recommended, and the duties cans 
it preferibed. In 1287, Matthew of Aqua Sparta, II 
being elefled general of the order, difccuraged the frank- 
ancient difeipline of the Francifcans, and indulged his 
monks in abandoning even the appearance of poverty; 
and this condufl: indamed the indignation of the ipiri¬ 
tual or auderer Francifcans ; fo that from the year 1290, 
feditions and fchilnis arofe in an order that had been fo 
famous for its pretended difinteredednefs and humility. 

Such was the entliudadic phrenzy of the Francifcans, 
that they impioudy maintained, that the founder of 
their order was a fecund Chrid, in all refpefls fnnilar 
to the fird ; and that their inditution and difeipline 
were the true gofpel of Jefus. Accordingly, Albizi, 
a Francifcan of Pifa, publilhed a book in 1383, with 
the applanfe of his order, infilled. The Book of the 
Conformities of St Francis with Jefus Chrid. In the 
beginning of this century, the whole Francifcan or¬ 
der was divided into two parties ; the one, embracing 
the fevere difeipline and abfolute poverty of Sc Fran¬ 
cis, were called fpir'ttuals ; and the other, who inbded 
on mitigating the audere injunctions of their founder, 
were denominated brethren of the community . Thefe 
wore long, loofe, and good habits, with large hoods; 
the former were clad in a drair, coarfe, and Ihurt drefs, 
prerending that this drefs was enjoined by St Francis, 
and that no power on earth had a right to alter it. 

Neither the moderation of Clement V. nor the violence 
of John XXII. could appeafe the tumult occalioned 
by thefe two parties : however, their rage lubfided 
from the year 1329. In 1368 thefe two parties were 
formed into two large bodies, comprehending the whole 
Francifcan order, which fubfid to this day ; viz. the 
conventual brethren, and the brethresi of the obfervance' 
or obfervation, from whom fprnng the capuchins and re- 
•colleCts, The general opinion is, that the Francifcans 
came into England in the year 1224, and had their 
fird houfe at Canterbury, and their fecond at Lon¬ 
don; but there is no certain account of their being 
there till king Henry VII. built two or three houfes 
for them at the diffolution of the roonaderies, the 
conventual Francifcans had about 55 houfes, which 
Were under feven cudodies or wardenlhips ; viz. thofc 
of London, York, Cambridge, Bridol, Oxford, New- 
cadle, and Worctder. 

FRANCONIA, a circle of the German empire, 
lying between Bohemia on the ead, and the deflo¬ 
rate of Mtmz on the wed. Its capital is Nuremburg ; 
and from this country the Franks, who conquered and 
gave name to the kingdom of France, are faid to have 
come. 

FRANGULA, in botany. See Rhamnus. 

FRANK language, Lingua Franca, a kind of 
jargon fpoken oh the Mediterranean,, and particularly 
throughout the coads and ports of the Levant, coin- 
pofed of Italian, Spanifh, French, Vulgar Greek,.and 
other languages. 

Frank, or Franc, an ancient coin, either of gold 
or diver, druck and current in France. The value of 
the gold Frank was fomething more than that of the 
gold crown ; the diver Frank was a third of the gold 
one : this coin has been long out of ufe, tho’ the term 
is dill retained as the name of a money of account; in 
which fenfe it is equivalent to the livse, or 20 fols. 

4 Frans 
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Frank Frank, or Franc , meaning literally free from char- 
—' ges and impofitions, or exempt from public taxes, has 
various fignifications in the ancient Englifh cuftoms. 

Frank Almoigne, (libera eleemofyna), or “ free 
alms;” a tenure of a fpiritual nature, whereby a re¬ 
ligious corporation, aggregate or foie, holdeth lands 
of the donor to them and their fucceffors for ever. The 
ervice which they were bound to render for thefe 
ands was not certainly defined: bat only in general to 
pray for the fouls of the donor and his heirs, dead or 
alive ; and therefore tltey did no fealty (which is in¬ 
cident to all other fervices but this), becaufe this divine 
fervice was of an higher and more exalted nature. This 
is the tenure by which almoll all the ancient monafle- 
ries and religious houles held their lands; and by 
which the parochial clergy, and very many ecclefiafti- 
cal and cleemofynary foundations, hold them at this 
day ; the nature of the fervice being upon the reforma¬ 
tion altered and made conformable to the purer doc¬ 
trines of the church of England. It was an old Saxon 
tenure; and continued under the Norman revolution, 
through the great refpedt that was Ihown to religion 
and religious men in ancient times. This is alfo the 
reafon that tenants in frankalmoign were difcharged of 
ail other fervices except the trinoda ?tcceffitas, of repair¬ 
ing the highways, building caltles, and repelling inva- 
fions ; jaft as the druids, among the ancient Britons, 
liad omnium rerum immunitatem. And even at pre- 
fent this is a tenure of a very different nature from all 
others ; being not in the leaf; feodal, but merely fpi¬ 
ritual. For, if the fervice be negledted, the law gives 
no remedy by diflrefs, or otherwife, to the lord of 
whom the lands are holden ; but merely a complaint to 
the ordinary or vifitor to correct it. 

pRANK-Chafe is defined to be a liberty of free chace, 
whereby perfons that have lands within the coinpafs of 
the fame, are prohibited to cut down any wood, &c. 
out of the view of the forefter. 

Frank-F ee, fignifies the fame thing as holding 
lands and tenements in fee-fimple ; that is, to any 
perfon and his heirs, and not by luch a fervice as is re¬ 
quired by ancient demefne, but is pleaded at common 
law. See Fee. 

Frank-Luiu, a word applied to the free and com¬ 
mon law of the land, or the benefit a perfon has by 

it. 

He that for any offence lofeth thisfrank-law, incurs 
thefe inconveniences, viz. He may not be permitted 
to ferve on juries, nor ufed as an evidence to the 
truth ; and if he has any thing to do in the king’s 
court, he muff not approach it in perfon, but appoint 
his attorney ; his lands, goods, and chattels, lhall be 
feized into the king’s hands ; and his lands be eflrea- 
ted, his trees rooted up, and his body committed to 
cuflody. 

pRANK-Marriage, in law, is where tenements are 
given by one man to another, together with a wife, 
who is the daughter or coufin to the donor, to hold in 
frank-marriage. By fuch gift, though nothing but 
the word frank-marriage is exprefTed, the donees fhall 
have the tenements to them, and the heirs of their two 
bodies begotten; that this, they are tenants in fpecial 
tail. For this one wor iS, frank-marriage, denotes, ex vi 
termini, not only an inheritance, like the word jrank- 
almoigne, but likewife limits that inheritance ; fupply- 
1 


ing not only words of defcent, but of procreation al- Frank, 
fo. Such donees in frank-marriage are liable to no, v—* 

fervice but fealty; for a rent rcferved therein is void 
until the fourth degree of confanguintty be paft be¬ 
tween the ifiltes of the donor and donee. 

Frank Pledge, in law, fignifies a pledge or furety 
for the behaviour of freemen. 

Acording to the ancient cuftom of England, for the 
prefervation of the public peace, every free-born man, 
at the age of fourteen, except religious perfons, clerks, 
knights, and their eldeft fons, was obliged to give fc- 
curi ty for his truth and behaviour towards the king and 
his fubjedls, or elfe be imprifoned. Accordingly, a 
certain number of neighbours became interchangeably 
bound for each oiher, to fee each perfon of their pledge 
forth coming at <>11 times, or to anfwer for the offence 
of any one gone away ; fo that whenever any perfon 
offended, it was prefently inquired in what pledge he 
was, and there the perfons bound either produced the 
offender in 31 days, or made fatisfa&ion for his of¬ 
fence. 

FRANK-Tenement. See Tenure. 

FRANKED Letters. The privilege of letters co¬ 
ming free of poltage to and frommembers of parliament 
was claimed by the Englilh houfe of commons in 1660, 
when the firfl legal fettlement of the prefent poll office 
was made ; but afterwards dropped, upon a privateaf- 
furance from the crown,, that tnis privilege lhould be 
allowed the members. And accordingly a warrant was 
conftantly iffuea to the poll mafter-general, directing 
the allowance thereof to the extent of two ounces in 
weight: till at length it was exprefsly confirmed by 
4 Geo. III. c. 14. which adds many new regulations, 
rendered neceffary by the great abuTes crept into the 
practice of franking; whereby the annual amount of 
franked letters had increafed from L. 23,600 in the 
year 1713, to L. 170,700 in the year 1763. Further 
regulations have fince taken place; in particular, franks 
mud be dated (the month written at length), and put 
into the office the fame day ; notwithflanding which, 
the revenue flill lofes by this privilege above L.80,000 
per annum. 

FRANKEN (Francifcus), commonly called Old 
Frank, a famous Flemiffi painter, fnppofed to have 
been born about the year 1344 ; but though his works 
are well known, very few of the circumftanees of his 
life have been tranfmitted to pofterity. This mailer 
painted hillorical fubjedls from the Old and New Tef- 
tainents ; and was remarkable for introducing a great 
number of figures into his compofitions, which he had 
the addrefs to group very diflindtly. Vandyck often 
commended his works, and thought them worthy of a 
place in any colledtion. 

Franken (Francifcus), diilinguilhed by the name 
of Toimg Frank, was the fon of the former, born in the 
year 1580. He was inllrudted by his father ; whofe 
ilyle he adopted fo clofely, that their works are fre¬ 
quently millaken. When he found himfelf diffidently 
Ikilled at home, he travelled into Italy for improve¬ 
ment in colouring ; and, on his return, his works were 
much coveted. The mod capital performance of this 
painter are, a fcriptural performance in the church of 
Notre-dame at Antwerp ; and an excellent pidlure, in a 
fmall fize, of Solomon’s idolatry. Young Frank died 
in 1642. 

FRANK- 
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Frankendal FRANKENDAL, aftrong town of Germany, in 
li the dominions of the ElcCtor Palatine. It was taken 
. by the Spaniards in 1623, by the Swedes in 1632, and 

burnt by the French in 1688. E. Long. 8.29. N. 
Lat. 49. 28. 

FRANKENIA, in botany: A genus of the mono* 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 17th or¬ 
der, Calycanthemte. The calyx is quinquefid, and 
funnel-lhaped; the petals five} the fligma fexpar- 
tite ; the capfule unilocular and trivalvular. 

FRANKINCENSE. See Incense. 

FRANKLIN (Dr Benjamin). See Appendix. 

Franklin (Thomas), D. D. chaplain in ordinary 
to his Bri tannic maj efly, was the fon of Richard Frank¬ 
lin, well known as the printer of an anti-miniflerial pa¬ 
per called Tha Craftfman; in the conducing of which 
he received great alliftance from Lord Bolingbroke,Mr 
Pulteney, and other excellent writers, who then op- 
pofed Sir Robert Walpole’s mcafures. By the advice 
of the fecondof thefe gentlemen,young Franklin was 
devoted to the church, with a promife of being pro¬ 
vided for by the patriot; who afterwards forgot his 
undertaking, and then entirely negle&ed him. He 
wascducatedatWeflminfter-fchool; from whence he 
went to the univerfity of Cambridge, where he be¬ 
came fellow of Trinity College, and was fome time 
Greek profeffor. In Dec. 1738, he was inflituted 
vicar of Ware and Thundridge; which, with the 
leCturefhip of St Paul, Covent-Garden, and a chapel 
in Queen-flreet, were all the preferments he held till 
he obtained the reCtory of Brafted in Kent. This 
gentleman was poffefTed of no inconfiderable fhare of 
learningand poetical abilities, andwaslong a favourite 
in the literary world. His tranflations of Phalaris, 
Sophocles, and Lucian, equally evince his learning 
and his genius, as they are not more diftingnifhed for 
fidelity in the verfion, than congeniality with the fpi- 
rit of the admirable originals. Dr Franklin, like Mr 
Foote, fuffered a tranllation from the French to be 
printed in his name ; but the Oreflcs and Eledtra are 
fuppofed to be all that were really by him. It was a 
tranllation of Voltaire’s works, to which alfo Dr 
Smollet’s name appears. His own dramatic compofi- 
tions, of which the principal are the tragedies of The 
Earl of Warwick and Matilda, are univerfally known, 
and defervedly efleemed by the public; fo that his 
death, which happened March 15, 1784, may be con- 
fidered as a lofs to the republic of letters. 

FRANKS, Francs, Frankis, or Franquis, a 
name which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to 
all the people of the weflern parts of Europe. The 
appellation is commonly fuppofed to have had its rife 
in Afia, at the time of the croifades ; when the French 
made the mofl conliderable figure among the croiffees : 
from which time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyf- 
finians, &c. ufeditasa common term for all the Chri- 
flians of Europe ; and called Europe itfelf Frankiflan. 
The Arabs and Mahometans, fays M. d’Herbelot, ap¬ 
ply the term Franks not only to the French (to whom 
the name originally belonged), but alfo to the Latins 
and Europeans in general. 

But F. Goar, in his notes on Condinus, cap. y. 11.43, 
furnilhes another origin .of the appellation Franks, of 
greater antiquity than the former. He obferves, that 
Vol. VII. 


the Greeks at firfl confined the name to the trat.d, Fiafrati 
/. c. the German nations, who had fettled theml'cIves If 

in France or Gaul; but afterwards they gave the fame Datc-nul 
name to the Apulians and Calabrians, after they had ^ 
been conquered by the Normans ; and at length the 
name was farther extended to all the Latins. 

In thisfenfe is the word ufed by feveral Greek wri¬ 
ters ; asComnenus,&c. who, todiflinguilh the French, 
call them the weflern Franks. Du-Cange adds, that 
about the time of Charlemagne, they diftinguifhc.i 
caftern France, weflern France, Latin or Roman 
France, and German France, which was the ancient 
France, afterwards called Franconia. 

FRASCATI, or Frescati. SccFrescati. 

FRASERSBURGH, a fmall fea-port town in the 
county of Aberdeen, fituated in a cheap and populous 
country, on the point of land called Ktnnaird’s Head, 
which is the fouthern extremity of the Murray firth. 

It has a fmall good harbour, made and kept up at a 
confiderable expence by the proprietor and the town, 
and well adapted for building of fmall veffels. Ac¬ 
cording to the tide, there are 11 to iy feet water 
within the harbour, and 20 feet immediately without 
at fpring-tides: without is a tolerable road for /hip¬ 
ping, in a bay nearly a league in length and half a 
league in depth, with good anchorage in a fandy bot¬ 
tom. Veffels of about 200 tons burden enter the har¬ 
bour at prefent. Fraferfburgh contains about 1000 
inhabitants, and is well fituated for trade with tha 
call coaft of Europe. The town has lately advanced 
confiderably, and requires only encouragement to ren¬ 
der it a port of fome confequence on the coaft of 
Scotland. At prefent it carries on a fmall trade to the 
eafl fca, feveral manufactories are forming in its 
neighbourhood, and the port is well adapted for build¬ 
ing of fmall veffels. 

FRATERNAL, fomething belonging to the rela¬ 
tion of brother. ° 

Fraternal Ajfeftion is the love and attachment fub- 
fifling among, or due to one another by, children of 
the fame famiiy. 

Though all mankind fprung from the fame head, 
and are bound to cultivate a mutual good-will to each 
other; yet this duty is not fo obvious and ftriking as 
that which is incumbent on thofe who belong to the 
fame family. Nothingcan approach nearer to felf-love 
than fraternal affe&ion: and there is but a fhort re¬ 
move from our own concerns and happinefs, to theirs 
who come from the fame flock, and are partakers of the 
fame blood. Nothing, therefore, can be more horrible 
than difeord and animofity among members fo allied; 
and nothing fo beautiful as harmony and love. 

This relation is formed by nature, not by choice ; 
and though it has many things in common with, yet it 
is prior to, the obligations of friend (hip : confequently 
nature and reafon diCtare that there fhould be a pecu¬ 
liar affedtion between brethren. We are not obliged, 
however, to make a brother or lifter an intimate or 
bofom friend in preference to one who is not akin. 

Diverfity of temper, and want of fuitable qualifica- - 
tions, may render it unfafe and improper. But where 
friendfhip and fraternity meet in the fame perfons 
fuch a conjunction adds a luflre to the relation. 

Among brethren, an hearty benevolence, an ardent 
concern for each other’s welfare, a readinefs to ferve 
3 L an( j 
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Fraternity and promote it, are the pieculiar offices of this relati- 
1 on; and though friends are to have their lhare, yet the 

Fratncelli. c i a j m 0 f kindred is firftand ordinarily lirongefl. “Ne- 
ceflaria prasfidia vitae debentur iis maxime (fays Ci¬ 
cero), quos ante dixi (/. e. propinquis); vita autem, 
viflufque communis, concilia, fermones, &c.in amici- 
tiisvigent maxime.” DeOfficiis. 

FRATERNITY, brotherhood, the relation or 
union of brothers, friends, partners, affociates, See. 

Fraternity, in a civil fenfe, is ufed for a guild, 
aflociation, or fociety of perfons, united into a body, 
for fome common intereft or advantage. See Com- 
r an y and Guild. 

Fraternity, in the Roman Catholic countries, Sig¬ 
nifies a fociety for the improvement of devotion. Of 
thefe there are feveral forts: as, i. The fraternity of 
therofary, founded by St Dominic. It is divided in¬ 
to two branches, called the common rofary, and the per- 
fetualrofary ; the former of whom are obliged to con¬ 
fers and communicate every firlt Sunday in the month, 
and the latter to repeat therofary continually. 2. The 
fraternity of the fcapulary, whom the blefled Virgin, 
according to the fabbatine bull of Pope John XXII. 
has promifed to deliver out of hell the firit Sunday af¬ 
ter their death. 3. The fraternity of St Francis’s gir¬ 
dle are clothed with a fack of grey colour, which 
they tie with a cord ; and in proceflions walk bare¬ 
footed, carrying in their hands a wooden crofs. 4. 
That of St Auftin’s leathern girdle, comprehends a 
great many devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are 
the countries where one fees the greateft number of 
thefe fraternities, fome of which afliime the name of 
arch-fraternities. Pope Clement VII. inftituted tfie 
arch-fraternity of charity, which diflributes bread 
every Sunday among the poor, and gives portions to 
40 poor girls 011 the feaft of St Jerom their patron. 
The fraternity of death, buries fuc-h dead as are aban¬ 
doned by their relations, and caufes malTes to be ce¬ 
lebrated for them. 

fRATRES arvai.es. See Arvales. 

FRATRIAGE, the partition among brothers, of 
coheirs, coming to the fame inheritance or fuccef- 
fion. 

FRATRICELLI, in ecclefiaftical hillory, an en- 
thufiaflic fedt of Francifcans, which rofe in Italy, and 
particularly in the marquifate of Ancona, about the 
year 1294. The word is an Italian diminutive, fignify- 
lngfraterculi, or “little brothers;” and was here 
ufed as a term of derifion, as they were mod of them 
apoflate monks, whom the Italians call fratelli , or 
fratricelli. For this reafon the term fratncelli, as a 
nick-name, was given to many other tedts, as the Ca- 
tharifts, the Waldenfes, &c. however different in 
their opinions and in their condudt. But this denomi¬ 
nation applied to the auftere part of the Francifcans 
was conlidered as honourable. See Franciscans. 

The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de FofTom- 
broni, who having obtained of pope Celeftin V. a per- 
.miffion to live in folitude, after the manner of her¬ 
mits, and to obferve the rule of St Francis in all its ri¬ 
gour, feveral idle vagabond monks joined them, who, 
living after their own fancies, and making all perfec¬ 
tion to confift in poverty, were foon condemned by 
pope Boniface VIII. and his fucceflor, and the inquifi- 
tors ordered to proceed againft them as heretics: which 
commiflion they executed with their ufual barbarity. 
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Upon this, retiring into Sicily, Peter John Oliva de Fratricide- 
Serignan had no fooner publilhed his Comment on the H 
Apocalypfe, than they adopted his errors. They Fraxiiiut. 
held the Romilh church to be Babylon, and propofed ' / 
to efbablilh another far more perfed one. They were 
condemned afrefh. by pope JohnXXII. In conftquence 
of whofe cruelty they regarded him as the true anti- 
chrift; but feveral of them returning into Germany, 
were flickered by Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the em¬ 
peror. 

Thereareauthenticrecords, from which it appears, 
that nelefs than 2000 perfons were burnt by the inqui- 
fition, from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. 
for their inflexible attachment to the poverty of St 
Francis. The feverities againft them were again re¬ 
vived towards the clofe of the 15th century by pope 
Nicolas V. and his fucceflors. However, all the per- 
fecutions which this fed endured were not fufheient 
to extinguilh it; for it fubfifted until the times of the 
reformation in Germany, when its remainiug votaries 
adopted the caufe and embraced the dodrine and dif- 
cipline of Luther. And this has led Popilh writers to 
charge the Fratricelli with many enormities, fome of 
Which are recounted by M. Bayle, art. Fratricelli. 

The Fratricelli had divers other denominations: 
they were called fratricelli, according to fome, becaufe 
they lived in community, in imitation of the primi¬ 
tive Chriftians, or rather through the humility of the 
founder of the Franeifcan order, to which the Fratri¬ 
celli originally belonged; dulcini, i rom one of their 
dodors; Bizochi, Beguins, and Beghardi. 

B'RATRICIDE, the crime of murdering one’s bro¬ 
ther. See Parricide. 

FRAUD, in law, lignifies deceit in grants, or 
conveyances of lands, &c. or in-bargains and fales of 
goods, &c. to the damage of another perfon. 

A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods to de¬ 
ceive creditors, as to creditors is void in law. And a 
fraudulent conveyance in order to defraud purchafers, 
is alfo to fuch purchafers void ; and the perfons jufti- 
fying or putting off fuch grants as good, Ihall forfeit 
a year’s value of the lands, and the full value of the 
goods and chattels, and fhall likewife be imprifoned. 
SeeCHEATING. 

FRAUSTADT, a town of Silefia, on the frontiers 
of Poland, remarkable for a battle gained by the 
Swedes over the Saxons in 1706. E. Long. 15. 50, 

N. Lat. 51- 45. 

FRAXINELLA, in botany. See Dictamnus. 

-—It is remarkable of this odorous plant, that, when 
in full bloflom, the air which furrounds ii in a ftill 
night, may be inflamed by the approach of a lighted 
candle. Dr Watfon doubts whether this inflammabi¬ 
lity proceeds from an inflammable air which is .exhal¬ 
ed by the plant, or from fome of the finer parts of the 
elfential oil of the plant being diifolved in the com¬ 
mon atmofpherical air. The latter is the mod proba¬ 
ble fuppofition ; for were it the pure inflammable air, 
as Mr Cavallo obferves, it would, on account of its 
fmall fpecific gravity, leave the plant as foon as it was 
produced. Common air acquires the property of be¬ 
coming inflammable, by being tranfmitted through fe¬ 
veral effential oils. 

FRAXINUS, the As h : A genus of the dioecia or¬ 
der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 44th order, 

Sepiaria, 
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Fray Septan*. There is no hermaphrodite calyx, or it is 
I quadripartite; and there is either no corolla, or it is 
Fre»t». tetrapetalous: there are two /lamina; one piftil; one 
” lanceolated feed; and the piftil of the female is lance- 
olated. There are fix fpecies ; ofwhich the molt ufe- 
ful is the common alh, which is fo well known, that it 
needs no defcription. If a wood of thefe trees is right¬ 
ly managed, it will turn greatly to the advantage of 
the owner: for, by the underwood, which will be 
fit to cue every eight or ten years, there will be a 
continual income, more than fufficient to pay the rent 
of the ground and all other charges; and hill there 
will be a Hock preferved for timber, which ill a few 
years will be worth 40s. or 50s. per tree. This tree 
flourilhes bell in groves, but grows very well in rich 
foil in open fields. It bears traufplanting and lopping. 
In the north of England they lop the tops of thefe 
trees to feed the cattle in autumn when the grafs 
is on the decline ; the cattle peeling off the bark as 
food. The wood hath the fingular property of being 
nearly as good when young as when old. It is hard 
and tough, and is much ufed to make the tools em¬ 
ployed in hulbandry. The allies of the wood afford 
very good potalh. The bark is ufed in tanning calf- 
Ikin. A flight infnfion of it appears of a pale yel- 
lowilh colour when viewed betwixt the eye and the 
light; but when looked down upon, or placed be¬ 
twixt the eye and an opake objeCt, appears blue. This 
bluenefs is deltroyed by the addition of an acid, but 
recovered by alkalies. The feeds are acrid and bitter. 
In the church-yard of Lochaber in Scbtland, Dr Wal¬ 
ker mealured the trunk of a dead alh tree, which at 
five feet from the furface of the ground was j8 feet in 
circumference.—Horfes, cows, Iheep, and goats eat 
it; but it fpoils the milk of cows, fo that it Ihould not 
be planted in dairy farms. 

FRAY literally lignifies to fret; as cloth or fluff 
does By rubbing, or over-much wearing. 

Among hunters a deer is faid to fray his head, when 
he rubs it againll a tree, to caufe the Ikins of his new 
horns to come off. 

FREA, or Frigga, the wife of Odin, was, next 
to him, the moll revered divinity among the Heathen 
Saxons, Danes, and other northern nations. As Odin 
was believed to be the father, Frea was elteemed the 
mother of all the other gods. In the mod ancient 
times, Frea was the fame with the goddefs Herthus, 
or Earth, who was fo devoutly worlhipped by the 
Angli and other German nations. But when Odin, 
the conqueror of the north, ufurped the honours due 
only to the true Odin, his wife Frea ufurped thofe 
which had been formerly paid to mother Earth. She 
was worlhipped as the goddefs of love and pleafure, 
who bellowed on her votaries a variety of delights, 
particularly happy marriages and eafy child-births. 
To Frea the fixth day of the week was confecrated, 
which llill bears her name. 

FREAM, a name given by farmers to ploughed 
land worn out of heart, and laid lallow till it recover. 

FREATS, or Freits, a term ufed in Scotland for 
ill omens, and fometimes denoting accidents fuperna- 
turally unlucky. King James VI. in Mx&Dtemonologie, 
MS. pen . Edi-t. B. I. eh. IIII. p. 13. “ But I pray 

you forget not likeways to tell what arc the Deviil’s 
rudimentis i E. His rudimentis I call firitin generall 


all that quhilk is called vulgairelic the Virtu of Fredda* 
woode, herbe, and llaine; quhilk is ufed by unlaw- J . 
ful charmis without natural caulis. As lykeways all Frederic, 
kynd of prattiques,./m/ir, or utherlyk extraordinairac¬ 
tions, quhilk cannotabyde the trew twiche oj uaturallrat* 
fon.” It occurs again in the famefenfein p. 14. marg. 
note ; and in p. 41. fpeaking of Sorcerers : “ And ill 
generall that naime was gevin thaime for ufing of fie 
chairmis and freilis, as that craft teachis thaime.” 

FRECKLES, ientigines, fpots of a yellowifh 
colour, of the bignefs of a lemile-feed, fcattered over 
the face, neck, and hands. Frecklesare cither natural, 
or proceeding accidentally front the jaundice or the 
aCtion of the fun upon the part. Heat, or a fudden 
change of the weather, will often caufe the Ikiu to ap¬ 
pear of a darker colour than natural; and thereby 
produce what is called tan , funburn, and morpheiv , 
which feem to differ only in degree; and ufually dif- 
appear in winter. 

Perfons of a fine complexion, and fuch whofe hair is 
red, are the moftfubjedt to freckles, efpecially in thofe 
parts which they expofe to the air. 

To remove freckles, put juice of lemons in aglafs- 
vial, and, mixing it with fugar and borax finely pow¬ 
dered, let it digell eight days, and then ufe it. Hom- 
berg propofes bullock’s gall mixed with alum, and, af¬ 
ter the alum has precipitated, expofed three or four 
months to the fun in a clofe vial, as one of the bell 
remedies known for the removing of freckles. 

FREDBERG, a rich, ftrong, and fine town of 
Germany, in Militia, remarkable for its mines, and for 
being the burying place of the princes of the houfe of 
Saxony. It is a delightful place, feated on the river 
Multa. E. Long. 13. 40. N. Lat. 51.2. 

FREDERICA, a town of North America, in 
Georgia, feated at the mouth of the river Alatamaha, 
lately built and fortified by general Oglethorpe. The 
ifland it Hands upon is called St Simons's; and is about 
13 miles in length and 4 in breadth. W. Long. 81. 

3 5. N. Lat. 31. o. 

FREDERICK II. the Great, of Pruflia, one of thfe 
greatell warriors the prefent age has produced, was 
the fon of Frederick William then hereditary prince 
of Brandenburg, and Maria Dorothea, a princefs of 
the houfe of Brunfwick. He was born in 1712, the 
year before his father Frederick I. mounted the throne 
of Pruflia. The latter was fo far from being a patron 
of literature, that he regarded nothing but what rela¬ 
ted to the military art; andmoll of his generals, whate¬ 
ver thei r meri t s i n th eir own line might be, fearce knew 
how to lign their names. So great indeed was the ig* 
norance of the monarch himfelfthat he ban idled from 
his dominions a philofopher of the nameof Wolf, mere* 
ly becaufe he maintained the doCtrineof prc-ellablilhed 
harmony ; upon which a theologian named Lange af- 
ferted, that on fuch principles his majelty’s grenadiers 
were not culpablewhen they deferted, it beingonly the 
neceflaryconfequenceof the impulfe their machine had 
received from their Creator. His fon was of a difpo- 
iitiou the very reverfe of his father. Being put from 
his birth under the care of Val de Recoule a French 
lady of great merit and underftanding, he acquired, ia 
his early years not only a talle for literature in ge¬ 
neral, but a predilection for the French language, 
which was not obliterated throughout his whole life. 
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Frederick. It is not to be fuppofed that a prince of the difpoii- 
' v ' tion abovementioned, would fuffer his foil to be long 
engaged in literary purfuits. At feven years of age, 
youngFrederick was taken out of the hands of Madame 
de Recoule, and put under the care of military tutors. 
General Count de Finkeftejn, an old warrior, was ap¬ 
pointed his governor; his fub-governor was Colon el de 
Kalkflein, an officer renowned for his courage and ex¬ 
perience ; he was taught mathematics and fortification 
by Major Senning ; Han de Jendun, a Frenchman, 
inftrudted him in other branches of knowledge; and 
a cadet of the name of Ke nzel, taught him his exercife. 
At eight years of age he was furnifhed with a fmall 
arfenal flored with all forts of arms proportioned lo his 
age and flrength, ofwhich his father left him abfolute 
mailer. In a iliort time he was named captain and 
chief of the corps of cadets ; and the young prince per¬ 
formed every day, in miniature, with his little fol- 
diers, all the evolutions with which his father exer- 
cifed his giants. At tail he received the command of 
a company in his father’s regiment famous throughout 
all Europe, and which was conipofed of men of whom 
fcarce one was Ihort of feven French feet. 

Born, however, with a tafle for the arts, he devoted 
to their cultivation every moment he could efcape the 
vigilance of his guardians. He was more particularly 
fond of poetry and mulic, and when he could find a mo- 
ment’sleifure, he read French authors, or played on the 
flute ; but his father, as often as he furprifed him play¬ 
ing or reading, broke his flute and threw his books in¬ 
to the fire. The prince, chagrined at fuch injurious 
treatment, and having a great defire to vifitGermany, 
England, France, and Italy, defired permiffion to tra¬ 
vel. This, however, his father would not allow, but 
permitted him to accompany himfelfin the little jour¬ 
neys he made from time to time into Germany; and, 
in 1728, took him to Drefden to fee the king of Po- 
land. By thefe little expeditions the defire of the 
prince to vifit other countries was only the more in¬ 
flamed, fo that at laft he formed a defign of fetting 
out without his father’s knowledge. The delign was 
intrufled to two of the prince’s young friends named 
Kat and Keit; money was borrowed for the occafion, 
and the day of their departure fixed, when unluckily 
the wholeprojedt was difeovered. The old king, im¬ 
placable in his refentment, and confidering his foil as 
a deferter, determined to put him to death. He was 
lhut up in the fortrefs of Cuftrin ; and it was with the 
ntmofl difficulty that the Count de Seckendorf, font 
for the purpofe by the emperor Charles VI. was able 
to alter the king’s refolution. Certain vengeance, 
however, was determined on both the intended affo- 
ciates in Frederick’s journey. Keit efcaped the dan¬ 
ger by flying into Holland; but Kat had not that 
good fortune. The king firfl directed that he. fliould 
he tried by a court-martial j but as they, contrary to 
his expe&ation, only fentenced the criminal to per¬ 
petual imprifonment, the revengeful monarch by an 
unheard of exercife of the royal prerogative caufed 
him to be beheaded. The execution was performed 
under the windows of the prince royal, whofe head 
was held towards the foaffbld by four grenadiers ; but 
no fooner did he approach the window and fee his 
friend in the hands of the executioner, than he flretch- 
ed out his arms towards him, crying out “ Kat! 


Katl” and inflantly fainted away. Daring the re-Frederick* 

mainder of his life he conlidered capital puniffiments - 

with a great degree of horror, and they were rare 
throughout the Prnffian dominions while he continu¬ 
ed to reign. When the emperor had fuceeeded in pre¬ 
venting the execution of Frederick, the king remark¬ 
ed, that “ Auftria would one day fee what a ferpent fhe 
hadnouriffied in her bofom.” The royal prifoner re- 
mained a year at Cuflrin; during which time his fa¬ 
ther wifhed thathe fliould learn themaximsof govern¬ 
ment and finance. For this purpofe M. de Munchow, 
prefident of the chamber of domains and finances, was 
ordered to make him affifl at all their affemblies, to 
confider him as a limple counfellor, to treat him as 
fuch, and make him work like others. The young 
counfellor, however, though he affifled at their meet¬ 
ings, did 110c trouble himfelf with reading adls or 
copying decrees. Infleadof this, he amufed himfelf 
fometimes with reading French Pamphlets, and at 
others with drawing caricatnras of the prefident or 
members of the affembly. M, Munchow himfelf was 
likewife very favourable to the prince at this time, by 
furaifhing- him books and other articles of amufement, 
notwithflanding the exprefs prohibition ofhis father : 
though in this he certainly ran a great rifk i for the 
old king, who fet but a very light value on human life, 
would undoubtedly have put him to death had he re¬ 
ceived intelligence of his complaifance. 

Frederick, after pafling the time abovementioned 
in confinement, was recalled to Berlin, on pretence 
of being prefent at the celebration ofhis eldeft After’s 
marriage with the hereditary, prince of Bareitb ; but 
the true reafon was, that the king had now prepared a 
match for the prince himfelf. This was the princefs 
Elizabeth Chriftina of Brunfwick, niece to the em- 
prefs. Frederick, who was not only totally indiffe¬ 
rent to the fair fex in general, but particularly pre¬ 
judiced againft this princefs, made fome objections ; 
his father, however, overcame allobftacles with “his 
ufual arguments (fays the author of the life of Frede¬ 
rick), viz. his cane, and a few kicks.’’ 

The coldnefs which Frederick at this time fhowed 
for the fair fex, appears not to have been natural; for as 
early as the year 1723, though then only in the 1 ith 
year of his age., he is faid tohave fallen in love with the 
princefs Anne, daughter of George II. Even at this 
early period he entered into vows torefufe every other 
but her for his conforr; nor were thefe ever broken, as 
far as depended on himfelf. The marriage perhaps 
would have taken place, had it not been for fome dif¬ 
ferences which arofe between the courts of Pruffia and 
Hanover about a few acres of meadow-land, and two 
or three Hanoverians enlifledby the Pruffian recruit¬ 
ers. It is fuppofed alfo, that it was intended at one 
time to marry him to Maria Therefa of Auftria ; but, 
as in that cafe it would have been necefiary to change 
his religion, Frederick derived from thence a plaufible 
pretence for refilling the match. The princefs whom 
he efpoufed had a large (hare of beauty ; and, what was 
ft ill better, an excellent heart: but Frederick is faid 
to have fuffered fo much in his former amours, that 
certain natural and unformountable impediments re¬ 
mained to the completing of his marriage with any 
woman. Scarcely therefore was he in bed with his 
young fpoufc, when a cry of Fire ! was raifed by his 

friends. 
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Frederick, friends. Frederick got up to fee where the conflagra- 
v — v - —j t j orL vvas : but finding it to be a falfe alarm, he fent 
meflengers to compofe the princefs j but neither that 
night, nor any other, did he think proper to difturb 
her reft. 

On occafxon of this marriage, Frederick received 
from his father the county of Rupin. He re/ided in 
the capital of this county, named alfo Rupin, for fome- 
tinie ; but afterwards chofe Rheinfberg for his place 
of abode. This is a little town built in the funds, on 
the confines of Mecklenburg, and at that time con¬ 
taining only tooo inhabitants ; but it was foon greatly 
improved by Frederick. Having put over the great 
gate of the caftle, however, the following infcription, 

FitEDERtCO TRANqUlLLITATEM CoLENTl, His fa¬ 
ther was difpleafed with it, and therefore hurried him 
from his peaceful retreat into the noife and tumult of 
war. At this time the fucceffion to the crownof Poland 
had kindled a general war throughout Europe, and 
the king of Pruffia was to fend 10,000 auxiliaries 
to the imperial army, then commanded by prince Eu¬ 
gene. The king conduced his troops in perfon, 
and refolved to take this opportunity of giving his fon- 
an idea of war. At this time, however, he learnt but. 
little; and only faw, ashehimfelfexpreffosit, the fha- 
dow of the great Eugene. That confummate general, 
neverthelefs, did not overlook his merit; bu t predicted 
thathe would one day be a great captain. Frederick 
having gone to reconnoitre the lines at.Pfulipfburg,.in 
his return through a very open wood, was expofed to 
the cannon of the lines, which thundered inceflantly. 
The balls broke a number of branches on every fide, 
of him : notwithstanding which, he never caufed his 
horfe move quicker ; nor did his hand which held the 
bridle ever alter its motion even- for a moment. He 
continued to converfe quietly with the generals who 
attended him, and never fliowed the fmalleft fign of 
apprehenfion. Being one night at fupper with field- 
marfhal Grumkow, the converfation turned on the 
young prince Eugene who died on the Rhine ; and 
he was alked whether that prince would ever have be¬ 
come a great man ? Frederick decided in the negative, 
on account of youfig Eugene’s not having known at 
any period of his life howto choofe a friend who dared 
to tell him the truth. 

During this campaign the health of the old 
king was fo much impaired, that he was obliged 
to leave the army; and Frederick, on his return, was 
for fome time jntrufted with figning all the orders 
in his father’s name. On the king’s recovery the 
prince was fent to Stetten, under the care of the prince 
of Deflau, that he might fee the fortifications of that 
town. He was afterwards permitted to go to Konig- 
fberg to fee the unfortunate Staniflaus, who had ta¬ 
ken refuge in that place, and who was nolefs remark¬ 
able for his philofophy and conftancy than for his 
misfortunes.. With him Frederick remained for fome 
weeks, and contracted a friendfhip which was not dif- 
folved but by the death of Staniflaus. At laft he was 
allowed to return to his peaceful manfion at Rhein¬ 
fberg, where he remained till the death of his father. 
In this place his time was occupied alternately by the 
ftudy of the fciences, the cultivation of the arts, and 
the pleafures of friendfhip. Philofophy, hiftory, poli¬ 
tics, the military art, poetry and nntfic, agreeably ftic- 


ceededeach other,and had each its ftacedperiod. The Frederick, 
prince paffed the greateft part of the day in his library; v—' 

and the remainder in the fociety of a feledh company 
of agreeable and learned men. The principal of thefe 
were Chafot, a French officer ; Kayferling, a gentle¬ 
man of Courland, on whom the prince beftowed the 
name of Cafarion ; Jordan, a French refugee ; and 
Knobelfdorf, director of the buildings and gardens; but 
who could converfe on all the arts of defigning with as 

much tafte as judgement_In thefe meetings, gaiety 

generally prefided ; there were generals to fpeak of 
war, muficians to form concerts, and excellent paint¬ 
ers to decorate the apartments. Whilft Knobelfdorf 
was executing landfcapes and laying out the gardens, 

Pefne was immortalizing himfelf by his cielings,and du 
BuifTon by his pictures of flowers. The two Grams 
compofed excellent rouftc, or directed the orcheftra ; 
and Benda, one of the fir ft violins of Europe, accom¬ 
panied the prince who played extremely well on the 
flute. The morning was ufually dedicated to ftudy ; 
gaiety and agreeable converfation prevailed at every 
repalt; and every evening there was a little concert. 

In this retreat Frederick conceived.thatardent paffion 
for military glory and the aggrandifementof his king¬ 
dom for which he became at laft fo remarkable ; and 
here he is fuppofed to have formed the moft fnblime 
and daring projects. He was fired with adeiire of imi¬ 
tating the celebrated heroes of antiquity, of whom he 
read in the ancient authors, and.for which he fet apart 
fome hours every day. Amongft the works which- he 
read almoft every year, were Herodorus,Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Salltuft, Livy,Quintus 
Curtius, Cornelius N.e-pos, Valerius Maximus, Poly¬ 
bias, Caefitr Vegetius, &c., He never fpoke but with 
entbuftafni of the great warriors of Greece and Rome; 
andiwbenfeatedonthe throne, thought.he could never 
diflinguifli an able foidier in a mare honourable man¬ 
ner than by conferring on him a Roman furname. 

Hence he diftinguiihed, by the name of Qtihitus Ici~ 
/i«/,M.Guichard who had written fometreatifesonthe 
military art of the ancients ; giving him at the fame 
time a free battalion. This name of Qiiintus Iciitus 
was retained by M. Guichard as long as he lived. 

In his purfoit of glory Frederick found that it was 
not improper to cultivate the friendfhip of celebrated 
poets, philofophers, and others of the literary clafs ; 
for which purpofe he flattered, commended, and com¬ 
plimented all the moft celebrated literati of Europe at 
that time. “ The philofophers (fays the author of his 
life) anfwered him as a mad lover writes to his mif- 
trefs. They wrote to him that he was a great poet, 
a great philofopher, the Solomon of the north. All 
thefe hyperboles were printed ; and Solomon was not 
forry for it, though he had too much underftanding to 
believe in them. Wolf,Rollin, Gravefande, Mauper- 
tuis, Algarotti, Voltaire, were honoured with his cor- 
refpondence. The laft efpecially, accuftomed to offer 
up incenfe to the idol of the day were it tranfported 
from-the dunghill to the altar, did not fail to exalt as 
the firft man of the univerfe, a prince who was in ex¬ 
pectancy of the throne, and who allured him that he 
was the greateft philofopher of the age and the firft 
poet in the world.” 

That Frederick might keep up his charaCler with 
the literati, or perhaps from a real predilection for his 

principles. 
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V rederick. principles, he patronifed the Apology of Wolf, and had man muffled up in a night gown of coarfe blue cloth. Frederick, 

---- ' his principal treatifes mandated into French. He even This was the king, in a ftrong perfpiration, and even -- 

prevailed upon his father to relax a little in favour of trembling under a wretched blanket in a violent fit of 
that philofopher. A commillion of reformed and Lu- the ague. 1 bowed to him; and began by feeling his 
theran theologians was appointed in 1736, to examine pulfe, as if I had beenhis firftphylician. The fit over, 
into the tenets of that unfortunate philofopher. Wolf he drefled himfelf and fat down to table. Algarotti, 
was declared innocent, and a letter was lent to him at Kayferiing, Maupertuis, the king’s minifter to the 
Marpourg containing an invitation to return ; but the States General, and myfelf, wereofthe party; where 
philofopher did not think proper to make his appear- weconverfed profoundly on theimmortality of the foul, 
ance till the year 1740, when his prote&or wasfeated onliberty, and the androgynes of Plato.” 
on the throne. This rigid oeconomy, and contempt of every luxury 

During hisrelidence at Rheinfburg,Frederickcom- with regard to his own perfon, was maintained by Fre- 
pofed his refutation of the principles of Machiavel,- derick as longas he lived. The following account, ta- 
uuder the title of Anti- Machiavel-, of which he fent the ken like wile Irom Voltaire, will give anideaofhisman- 
manufcrini to Voltaire tocorredt, and to get printed. ner of living. “ He rofe at five in the morning in 
The old king, now almoft worn out with infirmity, fummer, and fix in winter. A lacquey came to light 
faw with regret the predile&ion his fon entertained his fire, anddrefsand lhave him ; and indeed he almoft 
for men of letters ; and, in his peevilh fits, often wholly dreffed himfelf. His room was not inelegant, 
threatened the whole fociety with confinement in the A rich baluftraule of filver, ornamented with little cu- 
fortrefs of Spandau. Thefe threats frequently occali- pids, feeroed toinclofe an alcove bed, the curtains of 
oned a violent alarm among the joyous company at which were viiible; but behind them, infteadofabed, 
Rheinfberg, which it required all the eloquence of there was a library : the king llept on a truckle bed 
Frederick to quiet. Their apprehenfions on this ac- with a flight mattrefs concealed behind a fereen. Mar- 
count, however, were fooii removed. At the com- cus Aurelius and Julian, thofe apoftles of Stoicifm, 
mencement of the year 1740, the king’s diforder in- did not deep in a more homely manner. At feven his 
ereafed to a great degree, and in the month of May prime minilter arrived with a great bundle of papers 
h is cafe became defperate. He lived, however, till the nnderhisarm. This primeminifter was no other than. 

31ft of that month, when he expired, and left the a clerk who had formerly been a foldier and valetde 
throne to his fon Frederick II. chambre. Tohim thefecretariesfentalltheirdifpatch- 

The acquifition of a kingdom did not abate Frede- es, and he brought extrads of them, to which the king 
rick’s paflion for literature, though to this he was now wrote anfwers in two wordson the margimand thus the 
obliged to fuperadd the qualities and labours of a great affairsofthewholekingdomwereexpeditedinanhour. 

■ king. A conlideration of his tranfadions in this cha- Towards eleven the king put on his boots, reviewed 
rader falls under the article Prussia, to which we his regiment of guards in the garden, and at the fame 
refer : thefe, indeed, fo totally engrolTed the remain- hour the colonels were following his example in their 
ing part of his life, that little more remains to be faid refpedive provinces. The princes his brothers, the 
under this article, than to relate fonie anecdotes by general officers, and one or twochamberlains, dined at 
which we may be in fome meafure able to trace the bistable; which was as good as it could be-in a country 
charader of this great and lingular perfonage. where there is neither game, tolerable butcher’s meat. 

It has already been mentioned, that in the early part nor a pullet, and where the very wheat is brought from 
of his life, Frederick had conceived a great inclination Magdebourg. . After the repaft he retired alone into 
to travel. This paflion feems not tohave been extiii- hiscabinet,wherehemadeverfestillfiveorfixo’clock. 
guifhed by the fplendor of his new fituation ; for hav- Then came a young man named D’Arget, formerly 
ing, foonafter his acceffion, goneintoPrufliaandWeft- fecretary to Valory the French envoy, who read to 
phalia to receive the homage of the inhabitants, he him. A little concert began at feven, in which the 
formed a refolution of proceeding incognito as far as king played on the flute with as much Ikill as the firft 
Paris. Being difeovered at Straibourg, however, he performer; and pieces of his compofition were fre- 
laid alide the delign of proceeding to Paris, and went quently executed. Supper was ferved in a little hall, 
to fee his ftates in Lower Germany. Here he wrote the Angular and ftriking ornament of which was a 
the celebrated Voltaire, that he fttould com e incognito pidurethe defignof which he had given toPefne, one 
to vifit him at Bruflels ; but being feized with an in- of our beft colourifts. It was afine pidure of Priapns. 
difpofition in the little palace of Meufe, two leagues Thefe repafts were not in general the lefs philofophic 
fromCleves, he wrote again to that philofopher, in- on that account. Never did men converfe in any part 
forming him that he expeded he fhould make the firft of the world with fo much liberty refpedingall the 
advances. The following curious account is given by fuperftitions of mankind, and never were they treated 
him of his reception, &c. “ The only guard I found with more pleafantry and contempt. God was refped- 
at the gate was one foldier. The privy-counfellor, ed ; but none of thofe who had deceived men in his 
Bambouet, was cooling his heels in the court: he had name were fpared. Neither women nor priefts ever 
large ruffles of dirty linen; a hat full of holes; and an old entered thepalace. In a word, Fredericklivedwith- 
magifierial peruke, one end of which defeended as low out a court, without conn fcl, and without religious 
ashispockets, and die other fcarcely reached his ftioul- worihip.” 

der. I was conduced into his tnajefty’s apartment, As Frederick had efpoufed his princefs entirely con- 
where there was nothing but bare walls. I perceived trary to his inclination, it was imagined that on his ac- 
in a cabinet, by the glimmering of a taper, a truckle ceffion to the throne he would embrace the opportuni- 
bed, two feet and an half wide, on which lay a little ty offettinghimfelffreefromengagementsfodifagrce-. 

able 
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Frederick, able to himfelf. The queen was not without fufpicions 
v " "v ' of this kind, infomuch that Ihe was on the point of 
fainting away when he made his firft vilit to her. To 
the furprife of all parties, however, he made her a very 
affectionate fpecch,apologizingior hisindifference,and 
inviting her to participate with him the throne of "which 
ihe was fo worthy. In the frit year of his reign he 
reitoredthe academy of fciences at Berlin which had 
been founded in 1700 ; but he foon became difgufted 
with its members, whom he endeavoured at all times to 
ridicule rather than encourage. His war with the 
queen of Hungary, however, which took place almoft 
immediately after his acceffion, for fome time prevent¬ 
ed him from taking fuch an active part in literary mat¬ 
ters as he was naturally inclined to do,. Alter the 
peace, being at liberty to follow his inclination, 
he gave full fcope to his pallion for literature ; and 
in the interval betwixt the conclulion of the lirft war 
and beginning of that of 1756, hecompofed molt of 
the works which are now aferibed to him. At this 
time he wrote his Hiftory of my own Time, afterwards 
announced among his pofthumous works. In writing 
hiltory he acquired a tafte forhiftorians; andjultlygave 
the preference to the ancients, the molt celebrated of 
whofe works he perufed every year. Voltaire was his 
principal literary correfpondent, whom he invited to 
refide with him. Afraid of loling his liberty, however, 
that philofopher hefitated,excufed himfelf, and entered 
into pecuniary treaties, firftfor himfelf,and afterwards 
for his niece Madam Dennis, whom he wilhed to ac¬ 
company him. At laft he was determined by feeing 
a poem from Frederick to M. D’Arnaud, in which the 
latter was compared to the riling, and Voltaire to the 
fetting, fun. By this Voltaire was fo much piqued, 
that he fet out for Berlin without delay, and arrived 
there in June 17jo. He was received in the moll 
magnificent and affedlionate manner, and lor fome time 
liis lituation was very agreeable : but the difputes and 
rivallhip which took place betwixt him and Maupertuis 
foon threw every thing into confafion. I11 thefe the 
king interfered in fuch a manner as was certainly be¬ 
low his dignity ; and he often exercifed himfelf in ma¬ 
king a jell of the other men of letters in away exceed¬ 
ingly difgu(ling, and which induced many of them to 
leave him. The fquabbles with Voltaire were fome- 
times very diverting; an account of fome of which is 
given under the article Voltaire.' They ended at 
lall in a final quarrel with that wit, and his departure 
from the kingdom. The reltlefs difpofition of Frede¬ 
rick ffiowed itfelf after his departure, by his attempts 
to provoke the literati who remained at his court to 
quarrel with him as Voltaire had been accuftomed to 
do. But they were of too palfivc a difpofition to gra¬ 
tify him in this refpedl, chooling rather to fuffer the 
moll mortifying Itrokes of raillery, or toleave the king¬ 
dom altogether, than to contend with him. This 
proved fo uueafy to the king, that he one day exclaim¬ 
ed. “ Shall we have no more quarrels then ?” The 
breaking out of the war in 1756? however, put a flop 
to this diverfion, and afforded him as many enemies as 
he could wifh. The exploits he performed during the 
feven years which this unequal contelt lalled, are al- 
* See Pruf- moll incredible*; and it is amazing how the fortitude 
>• and refolution of any perfon could enable him to fuf- 

tain the difficulties, which, during this period he had 

3 


to encounter. In one fatal moment, indeed, even, the 
refolution of Frederick was on the point of giving way. 
This happened after the battle of Colin, when his af¬ 
fairs feemed altogether defperate, before they were re¬ 
trieved by the victory at Rofbach. A; this time he 
wrote to liis filler at Barcith, that he was on the point 
of putting an end to his own life; but as this refla¬ 
tion did not extinguilh in him the love of glory, lie 
wilhed to have it faid that he made verfeson thebrinkof 
the grave. With this view he wrote a long poetical 
epiltle to the marquis d’Argens, in which lie commu¬ 
nicated to him his defiga, and bade him farewell. 

Happily, at lall, the king’s affairs took a better 
turn, and fuch defperate thoughts were laid aiide. His 
conllitution, however, was irreparably injured by the 
excelfive fatigues he had fultained. Soon after the 
conclulion of the peace, his body began to bend, and 
his head to incline to- the right fide : by degrees he be¬ 
came very infirm ; he was tormented with the gout,, 
and fubjedl to frequent indigefU'ons. All his diftem- 
pers, ho wever, wer e borne with invincible patience; and, 
till a very Ihort time before his death, he never ceafed 
to attend his reviews, or vilit the different provinces of 
his dominions. He has been known to review his 
troops, and gallop through all the ranks, as if he felt no 
pain, notwithltanding that an abfeefs which had bro¬ 
ken out upon him, and approached to a fuppuration, 
frequently, upon fuch otealions, touched the faddle.. 
In Augull 1785 lie impaired his health Hill farther by 
alfilting at areview, where he was expofed without even 
a cloak to a heavy rain for four or five hours. On his 
return to Potzdam he was feized with a fever; and, for 
the firll time, became unable to affilt at the military ex- 
ercifes of Potzdam, which take place in September. 
His malady, however, did not prevent him from dila¬ 
ting the difpofition of thele exercifes during the three 
days they lalled, and he always gave the word in pre¬ 
fence of his generals and the foreigners of diftindtion 
then at Potzdam. About the end' of autumn the fever- 
left him, but was fucceeded by a violent cough ; and 
he continued- free from the gout which had ufually at¬ 
tacked him at this fealbn. He was greatly Weakened 
by the cough, wh-ich prevented him from deeping ; but 
this did not m the leall interrupt him in tine execution 
of bulinefs. Every morning, at four or five o’clock, 
he ordered the three cabinet fecretaries to enter his 
apartment, where he dictated anfwers to their papers. 
It was not till after the difpatch of all his affairs that 
he faw a furgeon, or fometimes a phylician, though he 
had a bad opinion of the phyiicians in general, whom 
he confulted on his diflemper. In the evening he* 
amufed himfelf from five to eight with fome of his fo- 
ciety ; and after that hour he palled the remainder of' 
the time before lie went to reft, in hearing fome an¬ 
cient authors read to him ; and thus he continued to- 
employ himfelf till the very day before he died. On 
the 17th and 18th of May 1786, he was unable to af- 
fill at the ordinary reviews, but Hill he hoped to be 
prefent at thofe of Silelia. He feveral times attempt¬ 
ed-to. mount liis horfe to go to the parade at Potzdam ; 
but finding his powers infufficient, be was obliged to- 
return, after having proceeded a few paces. He made 
other attempts, but with as little fuccefs ; and at laft 
his diforder terminated in a dropfy. Being now no 
longer able to remain in bed, he iat day and night in 

an: 
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Frederick, an ann chair with fprings which could be moved at 
ple&fure. For near a month before his death the fwel- 
ling of his feet gave him violent pain, fo that he wifh- 
ed an incifion to be made; but the furgeon refufed to 
perform the operation, fufpedting that it might haften 
his death. Nature, however, accomplifhed his defires; 
his right leg opened, and difcliarged fuch a quantity 
of matter, that he was greatly relieved ; and thofe un¬ 
acquainted with the medical art began to entertain 
hopes of his recovery. The phyficians, however, were 
of a very different opinion; and the event jufti lied their 
apprehenfions. On the 16th of Auguft 1786 his 
throat began to rattle violently, and his attendants ex¬ 
pected every momentthat he would breathe his laid. In 
dais fituation his three fecretaries entered the room for 
the difpatch of bufinefs as ufual. Even then Frederick 
made an effort to colled his force, giving them a fign 
to wait, as if he would fpeak with them in a fhort time. 
This, however, was the laft he could make : for he 
foon after fell into a ftupor ; though from this he reco¬ 
vered fo far as to be able to fpeak. In the evening he 
alked what o’clock it was ? and on being anfwered 
that it was nine, he faid, “Well then I am going to 
reft.” His refpiration and voice became gradually 
more feeble; and he expired on Thurfday at 19 mi¬ 
nutes after two in the morning, without any convul- 
fion or fymp tom of pain. 

This great monarch was of the middle fize, had 
large blue eyes and a piercing look. He fpoke Ger¬ 
man incorredly, and in a very rough manner ; but 
talked French very fluently, and his voice was then 
mild and agreeable. His conftitution was naturally 
feeble, but he had greatly improved it by his activity 
and laborious life. He had the art of relieving every one 
from that embarraffment which frequently occurred in 
accofting fuch a celebrated monarch ; and it feems pro¬ 
bable thdthehimfelf confideredon what he fhouldfayto ' 
any illuftrious perfon who happened to come to his court. 
His univerfal knowledge enabled him to converfe on 
all fubjeCts ; and thus he talked of war with military 
men, of verfes with the poet, of agriculture with the 
farmer, jurifprudence with the lawyer, commerce 
with die merchant, and politics with the Englifhman. 
He had a very retentive memory ; was fond of folitude 
and gardening ; and likewife took great pleafure in 
dogs, of which animals he conftantly kept a number 
about him, givingthem littleballs covered with leather 
to play with. In company, he was fond of afking 
queftions and jelling ; in which laft he proceeded 
fuch lengths as undoubtedly were unbecoming in 
a fuperior towards his inferiors, who would not have 
failed to refent fuch jokes from perfons more on 
an equality with them. In military affairs he was 
excellively fevere, not to fay cruel; of which the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote may ferve as an inftance. In the firft 
war of Silefia, wifhing to make fome alterations in his 
camp during the night, he forbade every perfon, under 
pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, a fire or 
other light in his tent. He himfelf went the rounds ; 
and in palling the tent of a captain Zeitern he per¬ 
ceived a light. Entering the tent, he found the cap¬ 
tain fealing a letter to his wife, for whom he had a 
great affedlion. “ What are you doing there ? (fays 
the king :) Do you not know the order ?” The cap¬ 
tain fell on his knees and alked pardon, but did not at¬ 
tempt ta make any excufe. “ Sit down (fays Frede¬ 


rick), and add a few words lam going to didtate to Frederick, 
you.” Zietern obeyed ; and the king didtated, “ To- FrederirW- 
morrow I lhall perilh on a fcaffold.” The unfortunate bur g' 
man wrote them, and next day was executed. In ' 
matters of domeftic legislation, he was more arbitrary 
than juft ; of which we have a notable example in the 
famous cafe of Arnold the miller. . The man had refu¬ 
fed to pay the rent of the mill he poffeffed, on pre¬ 
tence that the ftream which turned it had been divert¬ 
ed into a filh-pond. This was evidently a frivolous 
excufe; becaufe the water which ran into the pond al- 
fo ran out of it into the lame channel as before, fo that 
nothing could be loft except whatevaporated from the 
furface of the filh-pond. The judges therefore gave 
fentence againft the miller; but thekingnotonly re- 
verfed their fentence, but difgraced them. For this 
he was celebrated through all the news-papers in 
Europe; and yet he was in the wrong, and afterwards 
even acknowledged himfelf to have been fo : but, not- 
withftanding he knew his error, he not only made 
no reparation to the parties he had injured, but al¬ 
lowed them to lie in prifon at Spandau all his life¬ 
time, fo that they were not releafedaill the commence - 
mentof the prefent reign Heentertained certain and 
almoft unaccountable prejudices againft certain places 
and perfons, which neither conduct nor merit could 
eradicate. One of thefe unfortunate places was Weft- 
phalia, on which he never conferred any bounty: and 
one day a native of that country, a man of great me¬ 
rit, being propofed to him for a place, he refufed, fay¬ 
ing, (i He is a Weftphalian; he is good for nothing.” 

Voltaire accufes him of ingratitude to the Count de 
Seckendorf; who, as we have already feen, faved his 
life, and againft whom he afterwards conceived the 
moft implacable hatred. His indifference towards 
thofe who afforded him the moft effential fervice, was 
evident; when a robuft butcher prevented him from 
falling, horfe and all, over a precipice, where both 
would have undoubtedly been killed; the king, fenfible 
of the affiftance that had been afforded him, turned 
about, and faying, “ Thank you, friend,” rode off 
without ever inquiring farther about the perfon who 
had juft preferved him from deftrndtion. 

With regard to the literary merits of this monarch, 
we certainly cannot pronounce them extraordinary. 

Voltaire boafts of having corredted his works, and 
others of having furniflied him with materials for his 
hiftory. He has been accufed of borrowing whole 
hemiftichs of poetry from Voltaire, Boileau, Rouffeau, 
and others ; nor does the charge appear to be at all 
void of foundation. Such of his verfes as appear to 
have undergone no corredlion, are very indifferent, 
nor indeed can we pronounce any of his poetic works 
to be of the firft rate. In the former part of his life 
heentertained a great partiality for the French learn¬ 
ing and language : but as he advanced in years, he 
entirely loft this predilection, and inclined much more 
to favour the Englilh and Germans. Towardsthe end 
of his life, indeed, he affefted a contempt for the 
French, without whom it is faid he would fcarce ever 
have made any figure except in the military line. 

FRED£RICKSBURG,inVirginia. See Appendix. 

Fredericksburg, a fort and colony of Bran¬ 
denburg, on the gold-coaft of Guinea, in Africa, 
near Cape Three-points, and about 75 miles from 
2 Cape 
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Frederick- Cape Coaft. It mounts 46 pieces of cann*n on four 
fhall batteries; and formerly belonged to the Pruflians, 

II but is now fubjedt to Denmark. W. Long. r. 15. 

N. Lat. 4. 30. 

FREDERICKSHALL, or Frederickstadt, a 
ftrong town of Norway, in the prefecture of Ager- 
huys, where Charles XII. king of Sweden was killed 
by a mulket-ball in 1718, when he was befieging this 
town. It is feated on the coaft of the Catagate, in 
E. Long. 10. 4J. N. Lat. J9. 2. 

FREDERICKSODE, a town of Denmark, in Jut¬ 
land, taken by the Swedes in 1657, but now fubjedt 
to Denmark. It is feated near the fea, in E. Long. 
10. o. N. Lat. 5J. 42. 

FREDERICKSTADT, a town of Denmark, in 
South Jutland, built in 1621. It is feated on the ri¬ 
ver Eyder, in E. Long. 9. 23. N. Lat. yj. 32. 

Frederickstadt, a town of Norway, in the pro¬ 
vince of Agerhuys, feated on a bay of the fea, near 
the frontiers of Sweden, in E. Long. 11. 6. N. Lat. 
59. 12. 

FREE, in a general fenfe, is ufed in oppofition to 
whatever is conftrained or neceflitated. When applied 
to things endowed with underftanding, it more pecu¬ 
liarly relates to the liberty of the will. 

FREE-Bench,£\gn\fie.s thateftatein copy-hold which 
the wife, being efpoufed a virgin, has after the de- 
ccafe of her hufband for her dower, according to the 
cuftom of the manor. 

In regard to this free-bench, different manors have 
different cufloms: and in the manor of ealt and weft 
Enbourne in the county of Berks, and in other parts 
of England, there is a cuftom, that when a copyhold 
tenant dies, the widow fhall have her free-bench in all 
the deceafed hufband’s lands, diim fola ir cafla ftierit, 

whilft the lives tingle andchafte;” but if fhe is found 
to be guilty of incontinency, fhe fhall forfeit her eftate. 
Neverthelefs, upon her coming into the court of the 
manor riding backwards on a black ram, with his tail 
in her hand, rehearfmg a certain form of woods, the 
fteward is bound by cuftom to reftore her to her free- 
bench. The words are, 

Here I am, 

Riding on a black Ram, 

Like a whore as I am ; 

And for my crincum crancum 
Have loft my bincum buncum, 

And for my tail’s game 
Have done this worldly fhame ; 

Therefore, pray Mr Steward, let me have nay land again. 

Free or Imperial Cities in Germany, are thofc not 
fubjedt to any particular prince ; but governed, like 
republics, by their own magiftrates. 

There were free cities, (libera civitates), even un¬ 
der the ancient Roman empire : fuch were thofe to 
whom the emperor, by the advice or confent of the 
fenate, gave the privilege of appointing their own ma¬ 
giftrates, and governing tbemfelves by their own laws. 
See City. 

Free Fijhery . See Free Fishery. 

Free Warren. See V arren. 

Free-M ajon. See Mason. 

FREE-Stone, a whitifh ftone, dug up in many parts 
of Britain, that works like alabafter, but is more 
hard and durable; being of excellent ufe in build- 

Vol. VII. 


ing, &c. It is a kind of the grit ftone, but finer Free-Stoae 
fancied and fmoother; and is call cd free, from its be- II 

ing of fuch a conftitution as to cut freely in any di- Free hold. 
region. '---* 

The qualities of the feveral kinds of free-ftones ufed 
in the different parts of Europe are very different. 

They all agree in this general property indeed, that 
they are fofter while in the quarry, than when they 
have been forne time expofed to the air: but even this 
general property differs greatly in degree. They have 
a fort of grey free-ftone in ufe at Paris (of which we 
do not yet feem to have met with any in this country), 
which has the abovementioned quality in fo great a 
degree, that the expence of working it is in a great 
meafure faved. 

This ftone lies every-where on the fouth-fide of the 
river Seine, and is of a coarfe and large grit. It is fo 
foft when newly taken out of the ftrata, that they fa- 
fhion it very conveniently with a fort of broad ax, and 
form as many ftones for building in this manner in an 
hour, as an equal number of our people do in a day or 
two. Though this ftone is as foft as dry clay when 
firft taken up, it is found to harden fo confiderably in 
the air, that it becomes more than equal to the ordi¬ 
nary free-ftone. 

The Portland ftone of the fineft kind, which is 
white, and of a clofe grit, is very fit for hewing and 
carving; but it will neither refift water nor fire, 
which is a very fingular inftance in fo denfe a ftone ; 
while the free-ftone of Kent, which is lefs beautiful to 
the eye, and is of a greyifh colour, and confiderably 
clofe, though of a larger grain, refifts the air and wa¬ 
ter very well. The free-ftone of Derbyfhire, on tha 
other hand, is fo brittle as to be unfit for any fine 
working ; and fo coarfe and open in its texture, that 
it lets water through : yet it bears the fire extremely 
well, and is fit for ovens, hearths, &c. 

FREEBOOTER, or Flibuster, a name given to 
the pirates whofeour the American feas, particularly 
fuch as make war againft the Spaniards. See Buca- 
neer. 

FREEDOM, in general, the ftate or quality of be- 
ing.free. See Liberty. 

Freedom of a Corporation , the right of enjoying 
all the privileges and immunities belonging to it. See 
Corporation. 

The freedom of cities, and other corporations, in 
Britain, is regularly obtained by ferving an appren- 
ticefhip; but it is alfo purchased with money, and 
fometimes conferred by way of compliment. 

Freedom of Confcience. See Toleration. 

Freedom of the Will, that power or faculty of the 
mind, whereby it is capable of adting or not adting, 
choolingor rejedting whatever it judges proper f. Oft SeeMet*- 
this every man muft be fenlible, who finds in himfelf PbS ,ct ' 
a power to begin or forbear, continue or end feve¬ 
ral adtions, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. 

FREEHOLD, Frank Tenement, [libet inn tene- 
mentum), is land, or tenement, which a man holds 
in fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for term of life. See Fee 
and Tail. 

Freehold is of two kinds, in deed and in law. 

The firft is the real poffefllon of land or tene- 
3 M ment 
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Freehold ment in fee, fee tail, or for life: the other is the right 
II a man has to fuch land or tenement before his entry or 

Freezing ^ f eizure> 

A freehold, by the common law, cannot commence 
in future; but it mull take effedt prefently, either in 
polleilion, reverfion, or remainder. Whatever is part 
of the freehold goes to the heir; and things fixed 
thereto may not be taken in difirefs for rent, or in ex¬ 
ecution, &c. No man ihall be difleifed of his freehold 
by fiat. Magna Charta, cap. 29. but by judgment of 
his peers, or according to the laws of the land : nor 
fhall any diftrain freeholders to anfwer for their free¬ 
hold, in any thing concerning the fame, without the 
king’s writ. Freehold eftates, of certain value, are 
required by ftatutes to qualify jurors, electors of the 
knights of the Ihire in parliament, &c. 

Freehold is likewife extended to fuch offices as 
a man holds in fee, or for life. 

Freehold isalfo fometimes taken inoppofition to 
villenage. 

Lambard obferves, that land, in the Saxons time, 
was diltinguifhed into bockland, i. e. holden by book 
or writing ; and folkland, held without writing. The 
former, he fays, was held on far better condition, and 
by thebettter fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle¬ 
men ; being fuch as we now call freehold: the latter 
was moftly in poffeflion of peafants ; being the fame 
with what we now call at the will of the lord. 

In the ancient laws of Scotland, freeholders are 
called milites, knights.” In Reg. Judicial, it is ex- 
preffed, that he who holds land upon an execution of a 
flatute merchant, until hehath fatisfied the debt, tenet 
ut liberum tenementum fibi et ajfignatis fuis; and the 
fame of a tenant per eligit: the meaning of which feems 
to be, not that fuch tenants are freeholders, but as 
freeholders for the time, till they have received pro¬ 
fits to the value of their debt. 

FREETHINKER. See Deist. 

FREEZE, Frieze, or Frize, in commerce. See 
Frize. 

Freeze, in architecture, that part of the enta¬ 
blature of columns, between the architrave and cor- 
niche. 

The freeze is properly a large flatface, or member, 
feparating the architrave from the corniche. 

Theancients called itzoophorus, becaufe 

it was ufually enriched with figures of animals ; and 
our denomination freeze has a like origin, being form¬ 
ed of the Latin phrygio, “ an embroiderer,” hecaufe 
it is commonly adorned with fculptures in baffo-re- 
lievo, imitating embroidery. 

FREEZING, in philofophy, the fame with con¬ 
gelation. See Congelation, Frost, and Ice. 

Freezing Rain , or Raining Ice, a very uncommon 
kind of fhower, which fell in the weft of England, in 
December 1672 ; whereof we have divers accounts in 
^ihe Philofophical Tranfa&ions. 

This rain, as foon as it touched any thing above 
ground, as a bough or the like, immediately fettled 
into ice ; and by m ultiplying and enlarging the icicles, 
broke all down with its weight. The rain that fell 
on the fnow immediately froze into ice, without fink¬ 
ing in the fnow at all. 

It made an incredible deftruftion of trees, beyond 
any thing in all hiftory. ** Had it concluded with 


fome guft of wind (lays a gentleman on the fpot), it Freight 
might have been of terrible confequence. I weigh- ll 
ed the fprig of an afh tree, of juft three-quarters Freinfhe- 
of a pound ; the ice on which weighed 16 pounds. ml “ s ' „ 
Some were frighted with the noife in the air; till 
they difeerned it was the clatter of icy boughs, 
dalhed againft each other.” Dr Beale obferves, that 
there was no confiderable froftobferved on the ground 
during the whole ; whence he concludes, that a froft 
may be very intenfe and dangerous on the tops of fome 
hills and plains ; while in other places it keeps at two, 
three, or four feet diftance above the ground, rivers, 
lakes. See. and may wander about very furious in fome 
places, and rernifs in others not far oft'. The froft was 
followed by glowing heats, and a wonderful forward- 
nefs of flowers and fruits, 

FREIGHT, in navigation and commerce, the hire 
of a (hip, or a part thereof, for the conveyance and 
carriage of goods from one port or place to another; 
or the fum agreed on between the owner and the 
merchant, for the hire and ufe of a veflel. See Ma* 
ritime Laws. 

FREIND (John), a moil learned Englilh phyfician 
and writer in the 18th century, was born at Croton, 
Northaniptonfhire, in 1675, In 1696, he publilhed, in 
conjunction with Mr P. Foulkes, an edition of two 
Greek orations, one of iEfchines againft Ctefiphon, 
and the other of Demofihenes de Corona, with anew 
Latin verfion. In 1699, hewrotea letter to Dr Sloane 
concerning an Hydrocephalus, publiihed in the Philo¬ 
fophical rranfadtions : and another letter in Latin to 
the fame gentleman, De fpafmis rarior. hiftoria , print¬ 
ed in the fame tranfadtions. In 1 708, his Emmena.- 
logia appeared; which gained him great reputation. 

In 1704, he was chofen profeifor of chemiftry in the 
univerfity of Oxford. In 1705, he attended the earl 
of Peterborough to Spain, as phyfician to the army 
there; and upon his return in 1707, publifhed an 
account of the earl’s expedition and condudt. In 
1709, he publiihed his Chemical Ledtures. In 1712, 
he attended the duke of Ormond hi Flanders, as his 
phyfician. In 1 71b, he was admitted a fellow of the 
college of phyficians in London. This year he pub¬ 
lifhed the firft and third books of Hippocrates De mor - 
bispopularibus, with a Commentary on Fevers, writ¬ 
ten by himfelf. He fat a member of the borough of 
Lanncefton in Cornwall in 1722, where he diftinguilh- 
ed himfelf by his oppofition to the adminiftration. 

March 1722, he was committed to the tower on a 
charge of high-treafon : and while he was under con¬ 
finement, he wrote a Latin epiftle to Dr Mead, De qui- 
bufdam vart0 1 arum generibus } and began his Hiftory 
of Phyfic, the firft part of which was publiihed in 
1725:, and the fecond in 1726. Upon the accellion of 
George II. to the throne, he Was appointed phyfician 
inordinary to the queen, who fhowed the utmoft re¬ 
gard and efteem for him. He died at London in 1728. 

His works were publiihed together in Latin at Lon- 
don, 1 733, in folio, and dedicated to the queen. 

FREINSHEMIUS, a learned and elegant author, 
born at Ulm in 1608. He made'Supplements to Livy, 

Tacitus, and Q. Cnrtius, in60 books, printed at Straf- 
burg in 1654. He wrote likewife notes upon Q. Cur- 
tius, Florus, Tacitus, and fome other Latin authors; 
and died ini66a.. 


FREITS, 
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Fretis, FllEITS. See Freats. 

French, FRENCH, iii general, fomething belonging to 

'-- France : thus we fay, the French language, French 

cuftoms, polity, &c. 

The French language, as it now Hands, is no origi¬ 
nal or mother language, but a medley of feveral. Thofe 
that prevail molt, and which are, as it were, the balls 
thereof, are, i. The Celtic; whether that were a par¬ 
ticular language itfelf, or whether it were only a dia¬ 
led!: of the Gothic, as fpoke in the weft and north. 
2. The Latin, which the Romans carried with them 
into Gaul, when they made the conqueft thereof. 
And, 3. The Teutonic, or that dialedt of the Teuto¬ 
nic fpoke by the Franks, when theypaffed the Rhine, 
and eftabliffied themfelves in Gaul. Of thefe three 
languages, in the fpace of about thirteen hundred 
years, was the prefent French formed, fuch as it is 
now found. Its progrefs was very flow; and both the 
Italian and Spanifh were regular languages long be¬ 
fore the French. 

Pafquier obferves, it was under Philip de Valois, 
that the French tongue firfl began to be polifhed ; and 
that, in the regifler of the chamber of accounts of 
that time, there is a purity feen almoft equal to that 
of the prefent age. However, the French was flill a 
very imperfedt language till the reign of Francis I. 
the cuflom of fpeaking Latin at the bar, and of wri¬ 
ting the public adbs and inflruments of the courts of 
juflice in that language, had made them overlook the 
French, their own language. Add, that the prece¬ 
ding ages had been remarkable for their ignorance, 
which was owing, in good meafure, to the long and 
calamitous wars which France had been engaged in: 
whence the French nobleffe deemed it a kind of merit 
not to know any thing; and the generals regarded 
little whether or no they wrote and talked politely, 
provided they could but fight well. 

But Francis I. who was the reflorer of learning, 
and the father of the learned, changed the face of 
things ; and after his time, Henry Stevens printed his 
book, De la Precetlence du Language Francois. The 
change was become veryconfpicuous at the end of the 
16thcentury; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffe- 
teau, and Malherbe, contributed towards bringing it 
to its perfedtion ; which the Cardinal De Richelieu 
completed, by the eftablifhment of the French acade¬ 
my ; an affembly, wherein the mofldiftinguifhed per- 
fons of the church, the fword, and the gown, have 
been members. Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. 
contribute a little to the improvement of the language : 
the perfonal qualities of that prince, and his tafte for 
the fine arts, and that of the princes of the blood, 
rendered his court the politeft in Europe. Wit and 
magnificence feemed to vie ; and his generals might 
have difputed with the Greeks, Romans, &c. the glo¬ 
ry of writing well, if they could not that of fighting. 
From court, the elegance and purity of the language 
foon fpread itfelf into the provinces ; and now there 
is fcarce any body there who does not write and fpeak 
good French. 

One of the charadters of the French language is, to 
be natural andeafy. The words are ranged in it much 
in the fame order as the ideas in our minds ; in which 
it differs exceedingly from the Greek and Latin,where 
the inverfion of the natural order of words is reputed a 


beauty. Indeed the Hebrew furpaffes even the French French, 
in this point; but then it comes fhort of it in copiouf- , Frefeati.^ 
nefs and variety. v 

It mull be added, however, that as to the analogy 
of grammar, and the fimplicity wherewith the moods 
of verbs are formed, the Englilh has the advantage 
not only over the French, but over all the known lan¬ 
guages in the world; but then the turns, the exprefli- 
ons, and the idioms, of Lhe Englilh, are fometimes fo 
quaint and extraordinary, that it lofes a good deal of 
the advantage which its grammatical fimplicity gives 
it over the reft. 

The French has but few compound words; where¬ 
in it differs widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and 
Englilh. This the French aathors own a great difad- 
vantage in their language; the Greek and Dutch de¬ 
riving a great part of their force and energy from the 
compofition of words, and frequently exprefling that 
in one founding word, which the French cannot ex- 
prefs but by a periphrafis. The diminutives in the 
French are as few as the compounds; the greateft 
part of thofe remaining in ufe having loft their dimi¬ 
nutive fignification; but what diftinguilh the French 
moll, are its juftnefs, purity, accuracy, and flexibility. 

French is the moftuniverfal and extenfive language 
in Europe. The policy of ftates and courts has ren¬ 
dered it neceffary for the minifters of princes, and 
their officers, &c. and the tafte for arts and feiences has 
had the fame effedi with regard to the learned. In 
Germany, and elfewhere, the princefles and perfons 
of diftindtion value themfelves on underftanding 
French ; and in feveral courts of Europe, French is al¬ 
moft as much known as the language of the country. 

FRESCATI, or Frascati, a fmall town, fituated 
on the brow of a hill, about twelve miles to the eaft- 
ward of Rome. It derives its name from the coolncfs 
of the air, and frejh verdure of the fields around. It 
is built on the ruins of the ancient Tufculum ; and the 
Tufculan villa where Cicero wrote hisfamous queftions 
is at a place now called Grotta Ferr at a, about two 
miles diftant. E. Long. 11. 43. N.Lat.41.48. There 
is a very fine profpedt from this town into the neigh¬ 
bouring country, which abounds with the feats of car¬ 
dinals and other nobility. It is the fee of a bilhop, 
who is one of the fix fenior cardinals, and is furround- 
ed by fome of the moll beautiful villas in Italy ; the 
principal of which are the villa Aldrobandini, belong¬ 
ing to prince Pamfili ; the villa Taberna, belonging 
to prince Borghefe; and villa Ludovifi, to the family 
of Colonna. The villa Aidobrandini, called alfo Bel¬ 
vedere from its beautiful profpedl, is the moft remark¬ 
able, on account of its fine fitnation, extenfive gar¬ 
dens, airy terraces, its gro&os, cafcades, and water¬ 
works. Over a faloon, near the grand cafcade, is the 
following infeription : 

Hue ego migravi mufts comUatus Apollo ; 

Hie Delphi , hie Helicon } hie mihi Delos erit . 

The walls are adorned with a reprefeutation of Apollo 
and the mufes, and fome of that god’s adventures 
are painted in frefco by Domenichino. The villa Ta¬ 
berna is one of the fineft and belt furnilhed of any in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. From this you afeend 
thro’ gardens to Monte Dracone, another palace on a 
more lofty iituation, belonging alfo to that prince, and 
deriving its name from the arms of his family. From 
3 M 2 hence 
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Frefco. hence you may fee Rome, and the whole extent of 

" —v -' the plain : it has a noble afeent, with a broad paved 

walk; and among other curiofities there is a hall adorn¬ 
ed with the'pictures of a vafl number of eminent men 
for learning and arms. The gardens, laid out by 
Vignola, contain three miles in compafs ; and have 
many delightful walks, with curious water-works. 
Near this place are the monks of Camaldoli and the 
capuchins; and higher up are the ruins of the ancient- 
Tufculum. Alcendihg-towards the plain, two miles 
on the right-hand, you find the famous abbey of Grot- 
ta Ferrata, belonging to the monks of St Bali- 1 , and 
fituated on the ruins of Cicero’s hoafe. The virgin 
Mary of the great altar is an ancient Greek pidture; 
in the chapel the pidures of St Nilus and St Bartho¬ 
lomew the abbot, are by.Annibal Caracci; and all the 
paintings in frefco of this chapel are by Domenichino. 
Villa Ludovifia has a charming walk going up to it, 
where you fee the ruins of Lucullus’s palace. The 
houfe is finall; but the gardens are large,, embellilhed 
with a great variety of walks and fountains, an-d a 
beautiful cafcade. 

FRESCO, a method of painting in relievo on walls, 
fo as to endure the weather. It is performed with 
water-colours on frefii plafter, or on a wall laid with 
mortar not yet dry. This fort of painting has a great 
advantage by its incorporating with the mortar, and 
drying along with it, becomes very durable. The 
Italians, from whom we borrow the term, call it fref¬ 
co-, becaufe it is frequently ufed for walls, alcoves, 
and other buildings in the open air. Vitruvius, lib. 
vii. cap. 4. calls it udo teftorio. 

Painting in frefco is very ancient, having been 
pradifed in the earlieft ages of Greece and Rome. It 
is chiefly performed on walls and vaults, newly plaf- 
tered with lime and fand ; but the plafter is only to be 
laid, in proportion as the painting goes on ; no more 
being to be done at once than the painter can difpatch 
in a day, while it dries. Before he begins to paint, a 
cartoon or defign is ufually mjde on paper, to be cal¬ 
ked, and transferred to the wall, about half an hour 
after the plafter is applied. 

The ancients painted on ftucco; and) we may re¬ 
mark in Vitruvius what infinite care they took in ma¬ 
king the incruftation or plaftering of their buildings 
to render them beautiful and lafting; though the mo¬ 
dern painters find a plafter made of lime and fand 
preferable to it; both as it does not dry fo haftily, and 
as being a little brownilh, it is fitter to lay colours on, 
than a ground fo white as ftucco. 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and ar¬ 
tificial colours, and almoft all the minerals, are fet 
afide, and fcarce any thing is ufed but earths; which 
are capable of preferving their colour, defending it 
from the burning of the lime, and refilling its fait, 
which Vitruvius calls its bitternefs. 

For the work to come out in all its beauty, the 
colours mull be laid on quick, while the plafter is yet 
moift ; nor Ihould they ever be retouched, dry, with 
colours mixed up with the white of an egg, or fize, 
or gum, as fome workmen do ; becaufe fuch colours 
grow blackifh; nor do any preferve themfelves, but 
only fuch as were laid on haftily at firft. 

The colours ufed are white made of lime flaked 
long before,and white marble dull; ochre, both red and 
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yellow; verditer; lapis lazuli; finalt; black chalk, Frelh 
&c. All which are only ground, and worked up with II 
water ; and moft of them grow brighter and brighter Fret, 
as the frefco dries. 

The brulhes and pencils for this work ought to be 
long and foft, otherwife they will rake and raife the 
painting. The colours fliould be full, and flowing 
from the brulh; and the defign perfect: for in this 
work you cannot alter or add upon any colour. 

FRESH-water, is that not tindured or impreg¬ 
nated with fait or faline panicles, enough to be dif- 
coverable by the fenfe. Such generally is that of 
fprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 

The dulcifying or making of fait water frelh is a 
fecret that has been long fought with great attention. 

For an account of the principal attempts that have 
been made with this view, fee Se.a-W ater. 

Fresh Wind Cignifits ftrong, but not violent; hence 
when the gale increafes, it is faid to frelhen. 

FRESHES, in fea-language, denotes the impetuo- 
fity of an ebb tide, increased by heavy rains, and flow¬ 
ing out into the fea, often difcolouring it a confider- 
able diftance, and forming a line that feparates the 
two colours, and which may be diftindlly perceived 
for a great length along the coaft. 

Freshes, a local term fignifying annual inunda¬ 
tions, from the rivers being fwollen by the melted 
fnows and other frelh waters from the uplands, as is 
the Nile, &c. from periodical or tropical rains. As a 
failor’s term, it is oppofed to marine or falt-water 
floodings, tides, &c. The word is of common ufe in 
America, where the inundations fo called are of great 
fervice. They bring down the foil to the intervals 
below, and form a fine mould, producing corn, grain, 
and herbage, in the molt luxuriant plenty. They alfo 
afford another benefit, in regard to many rivers in 
America, viz. in equalizing the furface of the ftream 
(where rapid falls, or cafcades, obftrud the navi¬ 
gation), fo that rafts of timber and other grofs pro¬ 
duce are then floated down to the fea-ports in great 
quantities. 

FRESNOY (Charles Alphonfe du), an excellent 
poet and painter, was born at Paris in 1611. He was 
inllruded there by Perrier and Simon Vouet in paint¬ 
ing: but'he did not long adhere to Vouet’s manner of 
colouring ; for as foon as he fixed himfelf at Rome, 
he made the works of Titian the models for his imita¬ 
tion. He was, however, more celebrated as a poet 
than as a painter; and gave more attention to the 
theory than to the pradice of the pencil. According¬ 
ly, he is better known by his incomparable poem De 
arte graphica, than by his performances on the canvas: 
and on this poem he bellowed fo much pains, that he 
died in 166 j, before it was publilhed. It was printed 
afterwards with a French profe tranllation and notes 
by M. de Piles; and was tranflated into Englilh by 
Mr Dryden, who prefixed to it an original preface 
containing a parallel between painting and poetry. 

FRET, or Frette, in architedure, akindofknot 
or ornament, confifting of two lifts or fmall fillets va- 
rioufly interlaced or interwoven, and running at pa¬ 
rallel diftances equal to their breadth." 

Fret, in heraldry, a bearing compofed of fix bars, 
crofted and varioufly interlaced. Some call it the true- 
lover’s knot. See Heraldry. 

Fret, 
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Fret Fret, in mufic, fignifies a kind of Hop on fome 
II inftruments, particularly bafs-viols and lutes. Frets 

Fnbarg. con fig 0 f ft r j n g S tied round the neck of theinfirument 
at certain diftances, within which fuch and fuch notes 
are to be found. 

Fret-W ork, that adorned with frets. It is fome- 
times ufed to fill up and enrich flat empty fpaces ; but 
it is mofily praftifed in roofs, which are fretted oyer 
with plafter work. 

FRETTS, in mineralogy, a term ufed by min¬ 
ers to exprefs the worn fide of the banks of the rivers 
in mine-countries, where they fearch for the fhoad 
Hones or grewts walhed down from the hills, in order 
from thence to trace out the running of the Ihoad up 
to the mine. 

Fretts, Freats,ox Freits. SccFreats. 

FRIABLE, among naturalifls, an appellaiion given 
to bodies that are ealily crumbled to pieces : fuch are 
pumice and all calcined Hones. 

P'RIAR, orf'Ri er, by the Latins cz\\e&frater, the 
Italians fra, and the French frere, that is, brother: a 
term common to the monks of all orders ; founded on 
this, that there is a kind of fraternity or brotherhood 
prefumed between the feveral religious perfons of the 
fame convent or monaftery. 

Friars are generally diftinguilhed into thefe four 
principal branches, viz. 1.Minors, grey friars, or fran- 
cifcans. 2. Auguftines. 3. Dominicans, or black 
friars. 4. White friars or carmelites. From thefe 
four the reft of theorders defcend. See Franciscans, 
Augustines, &c. 

Friar, in a more peculiar fenfe,is reftrained to fuch 
monks as are not priefts ; for thofe in orders are ulu- 
ally dignified with the appellation of father. 

Frtars Obfervant rat res obferv antes), were a 
branch of the Francifcans ; thus called, becaufe not 
combined together in anycloifter, convent, or corpo¬ 
ration, as the conventuals are ; but only agreed among 
themfelves tooblerve the rules of their order, and that 
more Aridity than the conventuals did, from whom 
they feparated themfelves out of a Angularity of zeal, 
living in certain places of their own choofing. 

FRIBURG, a large town of Germany, and capital 
of Brifgaw ; remarkable for the Heeple of the great 
church, which, next to that of Stralburg, is the fineft 
in Germany; and for its univerfity. The inhabitants 
are famous for polilhing cryftal and precious ftones. It 
has been feveral times taken and retaken ; particular¬ 
ly by the French in 1744, who demolifhed the forti¬ 
fications. It is feated on the river Trifer, ten miles 
eaft of Brifach, and 3ofouthof Strafburgh. E. Long. 

7. 57. N. Lat. 48. 4. 

Friburg, a town of Swiflerland, and capital of the 
canton of the fame name, feated on the river Sane, 
in E. Long. 7. j. N. Lat. 46. 50. Its fitttation is 
Gox'sTra- Angular and pidturefque : “It Hands partly 

w /, inSwit- in a fmall plain, partly on bold acclivities on a ridge 
zertand, of rugged rocks, half encircled by the river Sane ; 

Vol. II. and is fo entirely concealed by the circumjacent hills, 
p. 166; t 2j at t j, e traveller fcarcely catches the fmalleft 
glimpfe, until he burHs upon a view of the whole 
town from the overhanging eminence. The fortifica¬ 
tions, which conlift of high Hone-walls and towers, 
inclofe a circumference of about four miles; within 
which fpace the eye comprehends a Angular mixture 


of houfes, rocks, thickets, and ineadows, varying in- Friburg 
Hantly from wild to agreeable, from the buflle of a H 
town to the folitude of the deepeft retirement. The Friftion, 
Sane winds in fuch a ferjientine manner as to form in 
its courfe, within the fpace of two miles, five obtufe 
angles, between which the intervening parts of the 
current are parallel to each other. On all fides the de- 
fcent to the town is extremely fleep: in one place 
the Hreets even pafs over the roofs of the houfes. 

Many of the edifices are raifed in regular gradation 
like the feats of an amphitheatre ; and many overhang 
the edge of a precipice in fuch a manner, that on look¬ 
ing down, a weak head would be apt to turn giddy. 

But the mod extraordinary point of view is from the 
Pont-neuf. To the north-wefi, part of the town 
Hands boldly on the fides and the piked back of an 
abrupt ridge ; and from eafi to wefi a femicircle of 
high perpendicular rocks is feen, whofe bafe is wafhed 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops 
and fides are thinly fcattered with Ihrubs and under¬ 
wood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on the 
very edge of the precipice, appears, half-hanging in 
the air, the gate of the town called BourgUlon : a 
flranger Handing on the bridge would compare it to 
Laputa, or the Flying Ifland in Guilliver’s Travels : 
and would not conceive it to be acceflible but by means 
of a cord and pulleys. The houfes, conftrufted with 
a grey faud-flone, are neat and well built, and the pub¬ 
lic edifices, particularly the cathedral, are extremely 
elegant. The inhabitants are Roman Catholics, as 
are thofe of the whole canton. The bifhop of Lau- 
fanne, called here the bifhop of Friburg, refides in 
this city. He is appointed by the pope, ufually at 
the recommendation ofthe French court ; and his re¬ 
venues, including a fmall penfion from France, and 
from the abbey of Hanterive, of which he was abbot, 
amount to about L.400 per annum. His diocefe ex¬ 
tends over the whole canton, and part of that of So- 
leure. In all his adts and deeds he figns himfelf bifhop 
and count ofLaufanne, and prince of the German 
empire. The fovereign power refides in the great 
council of two hundred; comprifing the two advoy- 
ers, the chancellor, the grand famier, the fenate or 
little council of twenty-four, the fixty, from which 
body are chofen the bannerets and principal magif- 
trates, and the remaining hundred and twelve mem¬ 
bers, who are fimply denominated burghers.” 

Friburg (the canton of), andoneofthe 13 repub¬ 
lics of Switzerland. It its furrounded on all fides by 
the canton of Bern. The land is fertile in corn, fruits, 
and pafiures; and it is faid the canton can fend 18,000 
men into the field. This canton is entirely catholic. 

FRICASSEE, a difli or mefs haftily dreffed in a 
frying-pan, and fcafoned with butter, oil, or the like. 

The word is French, formed of the Latin frixatura, 

“ frying.” Others will have fricaflec formed in inti- 
tion of the noife made by butter, or other fat, when 
melted in the pan. We fay a fricaflee of pullets, of 
rabbits, of tench, of tripe, of frogs, of eggs, of peas, 

&c. 

FRICENTI, an epifcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the farther principato,near 
the river Tripalto, in E.Long.14.13. N. Lat. 40.59. 

FRICTION, the aft of rubbing or grating the 
furface of one body againit that of another, called 

alfo 
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alfo attrition. The phenomena arifing upon the fric¬ 
tion of divers bodies, under different circumftances, 
are very numerous and confiderable. Mr Hawkfbee 
gives us a number of experiments of this kind ; parti¬ 
cularly of the attrition or friction of glafs, under va¬ 
rious circumftances, the refult of which was, that it 
yielded light and became eleCtrical. All bodies by 
friction are brought to conceive heat; many of them 
to emit light; particularly a cat’s back, fugar, beaten 
fulphur, mercury, fea-water, gold, copper, &c. but 
above all, diamonds, which, when brifkly rubbed a- 
gainft glafs, gold, or the like, yield a light equal to 
that of a live coal when blowed by the bellows. See 
Electrics and Electricity. 

Friction, in mechanics, denotes the refiftance a 
moving body meets with from the furface on which it 
moves. Friction arifes from the roughnefs or afperity 
of the furface of the body moved^pn, and that of the 
body moving : for fuch furfaces eonfifling alternately 
of eminences and cavities, either the eminences of the 
one mull be railed over tliofe of the other, or they 
muff be both broke and worn off; but neither can hap¬ 
pen without motion, nor can motion be produced 
without a force impreffed. Hence, the force applied 
to move the body is either wholly or partly fpent on 
this eff'eCt ; and confequently there arifes a refiftance 
or fridtion, which will be greater, cateris paribus, as 
the eminences are the greater and the fubftance the 
harder : and as the body, by continual fridtion, be¬ 
comes more and more polifhed, the fridtion diminifh- 
es. See Mechanics; 

Friction, in medicine and furgery, denotes the 
adt of rubbing a dileafed part with oils, unguents, or 
other matters, in order to eafe, relieve, and cure it. 
Fridtions are much ufed of late in venereal cafes. 
They prefer the applying of mercury externally by 
way of fridtion, to that of giving it internally, to raife 
a falivation. 

There are alfo fridtions with the fiefh-brufh, a linen 
cloth, or the hand only. Thefe fridtions are a fort of 
exercife which contributes greatly to health ; as they 
excite and ftirupthe natural warmth, divert deflux¬ 
ions, promote perfpiration, open the pores of the fkin, 
and carry off ftagnant humours. 

The flefh-brufh(Dr Cheyne obferves) is an exercife 
extremely ufeful for promoting a full and free perfpi¬ 
ration and circulation. Every body knows the effedt 
of currying horfes; that it makes them fleck, gay, 
lively, and adtive ; fo as even to be judged equivalent 
tohalfthe feeding. This it can nootherwife effedt,but 
by affifting nature to throw oft the recrements of the 
juices, which ftop the free circulation, and, by con- 
ftant fridtion,' irritation, and ftftnulation, to bring the 
blood and fpirits to the parts moft diftant from the 
feat of heat and motion ; and fo plump up the fuperfi- 
cial mufclcs. And the fame effedt it would have in 
other creatures, and man himfelf, if managed in the 
fame manner, and with the fame care and regularity. 
Perfons,therefore,of weak nerves and fedentary lives, 
would do well to fupply the want of other exercife 
with fpending half an hour, morning and night, in 
currying and rubbing their whole body, efpecially 
their limbs, with a flefh-brufh. Butthismeans of health 
is moft advantageoufly ufed when the prima via are 
moft empty. 


FRIDAY, the fixth day of the week; fo named of 
Frey a, a Saxon deity. By the Romans it was called 
dies Veneris. See Frea. 

Good Friday. See GooD-Friday. 

FRTDBURG, an imperial town of Germany, in 
Wetteravia. It is feated on a mountain, in E. Long. 
8. jo. N. Lat. 50. 14. It was formerly much more 
confiderable than at prefent. 

FRIDSTOL, mentioned, in ancient writers, 
among the immunities granted to churches, fignifies 
a feat, chair, or place of peace and fecurity, where cri¬ 
minals might find fafetyandprotedtion: of thefe there 
were many in England ; but the moft famous were 
that at Beverly, and that in St Peter’s church at York, 
granted by charter of king Henry I. 

FRIENDLY islands, a clufter of iflands in the 
Pacific Ocean, fo named by Captain Cook in the year 
1773, on account of the friendfhip which appeared to 
fubfift among the inhabitants, and from their courteous 
behaviour to ftrangers. Abel Janfen Tafman, an e- 
minent Dutch navigator, firft touched here in 1643, 
and gave names to the principal iflands. Captain Cook 
laborioufly explored the whole clufter, which he found 
to confift of more than 60. The three iflands which 
Tafman faw he D2.m.tANeiu Amfterdam,Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh. The firft is the largeft, and extends 
about 21 miles from eaft to weft, and about 13 from 
north tefouth. Thefe iflands are inhabited by a race 
of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great induftry. 
The ifland of Amfterdam is interfered by ftraight 
and pleafantroads, with fruit-trees on eachfide,which 
provide fliade from the fcorching heat of the fun. The 
ehief iflands are Annamooka, Tongataboo (the refi- 
dence of thefovereign and the chiefs), Lefooga, and 
Eooa. Lefooga is about 7 miles long, and in fame 
places not above two or three broad. It is in many 
refpeCts fuperior to Annamooka. The plantations 
are both more numerous and more extenfive ; and in- 
clofed by fences which, running parallel to each other, 
form fine fpacious public roads, which would appear 
beautiful in countries where rural conveniences have 
been carried to the greateft perfection. They are, in 
general, highly cultivated, and well-ftocked with the 
feveral roots and fruits which thefe iflands produce ; 
and Captain Cook endeavoured to add to their num¬ 
ber by planting Indian corn, and the feeds of melons, 
pumpkins, and the like. Eooa, when viewed from 
the fliip at anchor, formed one of the moft beautiful 
profpeCts in nature, and very different from the others 
of the Friendly Ifles ; which being low and perfectly 
level, exhibit nothing to the eye but the trees which 
cover them : whereas here, the land rifing gently to 
a confiderable height, prefents us with an extenfive 
profpeCt, where groves of trees are only interfperfed 
at irregular diftances, in beautiful diforder, and all the 
reftis covered withgrafs,except nearthe fhorcs,where 
it is entirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongft 
which are the habitations of the natives. In order to 
have a view of as great a part of the ifland as poflible. 
Captain Cook and fame of his officers walked up to 
the higheft point of the ifland. From this place 
they had a view of almoft the whole ifland, which 
confifted of beautiful meadows of prodigious extent, 
adorned with tufts of trees, and intermixed with 
plantations. * While I was furveying this delightful 
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Friendly profpedl (fays Captain Cook), I could not help flatter- 
iflands jng myfelf with the pleafmg idea that fome future na- 
“ -v vigator may, from the lame ftation, behold thefe mea¬ 
dows flocked with cattle, brought to thefe iflands by 
the fhips of England ; and that the completion of this 
Angle benevolentpurpofe, independent ofallothercon- 
fiderations, would fufhciently mark to poflerity, that 
our voyages had not been ufelefs to the general in- 
terefls of humanity. ‘The next morning,’ fays our 
benevolent commander, ‘ 1 planted a pine-apple, and 
fowed the feeds of melons and other vegetables in 
Taoofa’s plantation. I had indeed fome encourage¬ 
ment to flatter myfelf that my endeavours of this kind 
alfo would not be fruitlefs ; as I had this day a difh of 
turnips ferved up at my dinner, which was the produce 
of feeds I left here in my former voyage.’ 

The natives of thefe illandsfeldom exceed the com¬ 
mon flature ; but are very flrong and well made, efpe- 
cially as to their limbs. They are generally broad 
about the Ihoulders; and though the mufcular difpofi- 
tion of the men, which feems a confequence of much 
adtion, rather conveys the appearance of flrength than 
of beauty, there are feveral to be feen who are really 
handfome. The women are not fo much diftinguilhed 
from the men by their features as by their general 
form, which is for the molt part dellitute of that 
llrong flelhy firmnefs that appears in the latter. Tho’ 
the features of fome are fo delicate, as not only to be 
a true index of their fex, but to lay claim to a confi- 
derable ihare of beauty and expreffion, for the bodies 
and limbs of molt of the females are well proportion¬ 
ed ; and fome abfolutely perfedt models of a beautiful 
figure. But the molt remarkable diltindlion in the 
, women, is the uncommon fmallnefs and delicacy of 
their fingers, which may be put in competition with 
the fineft in Europe. The general colour is a call 
deeper than the copper brown ; but feveral of the men 
and women have a true olive complexion ; and fome 
of the lalt are even a great deal fairer. Their coun¬ 
tenances very remarkably exprefs the abundant mild- 
nefs or good-nature which they polTefs ; and are en¬ 
tirely free from that favage keennefs which marks 
nations in a barbarous Hate. They are frank, cheer¬ 
ful, and good-natured. 

There are, upon the whole, few natural defedls or 
deformities to be found amongll thefe people.The moll 
common is the tetter or ring-worm, that feems to af- 
fedt almoll one half of them, and leaves whitilh fer- 
pentine marks every where behind it; but this is of 
lefs confequence than another which is very frequent, 
and appears on every part of the body. Captain Cook 
had the mortification to learn that all the care he took, 
when he firil vifited thefe iflands, to prevent the ve¬ 
nereal difeafe from being communicated to the inha¬ 
bitants, had proved ineffedtual. What is extraordi¬ 
nary, they do not feem to regard it much ; and as there 
appeared few figns of iis deltroying effedts, probably 
the climate, and the way of living of thefe people, 
greatly abate its virulence. There are two other 
complaints frequent amongll them ; one of which is 
an indolent firm fwelling, that affedls the legs and 
arms, and increafes them to an extraordinary fize in 
their whole length. The other is a tumor of the fame 
fort in the tellicles, which fometimes exceeds the lize 
of the two fills. But in other refpedts they may be 
confidered as uncommonly healthy. 


Their hair is in general llraight, thick, and llrong, Friendly 
though a few have it bulhy or frizzled. The natural Iflanda. ^ 
colour is black; but the greatelt part of the men, and “ 
fome of the women, have it Itained of a brown or 
purple colour, and a few of an orange call. They 
wear it varioufly cut. Some have it cut off on one 
fide of the head only; others have it entirely cut off 
except a linglelock; the women in general wear it 
ihort. The men have their beards cut ihort; and both 
men and women flrip the hair from the arm-pits.The 
men arc llained from about the middle of the belly to 
about half way down the thighs with a deep blue co¬ 
lour. The women have only afewfmall lines or fpots 
thus imprinted on the infide of their hands. Their 
kings, as a mark of diltindlion, are exempted from 
this cullom. 

The men are all circumcifed, or rather fupercifed, 
as the operation conlifts in cutting off only a fmall 
piece of the forelkiu at the upper part; which by that 
means is rendered incapable ever after of covering the 
glans. This is all they aim at, as they fay the opera¬ 
tion is pradtifed from a notion of cleanlinefs. 

The drefs of both men and women are the fame j 
and conlifts of a piece of cloth or matting (but moftly 
the former) about two yards wide and two and a 
half long; at leaft fo long as to go once and a half 
round the waift, to which it is confined by a girdle or 
cord. It is double before, and hangs down like a 
petticoat, as low as the middle of the leg. The upper 
part of the garment above the girdle is plaited into 
feveral folds ; fo that, when unfolded, there is cloth 
fufficient to draw up and wrap round the Ihoulders; 
which is very feldom done. The inferior fort are fa- 
tisfied with fmall pieces ; and very often wear nothing 
but a covering made of leaves of plants, or the maro, 
which is a narrow piece of cloth or matting like a 
falh. This they pafs between the thighs and wrap 
round the waift ; but the ufe of it is chiefly confined 
to the men. The ornaments worn by both fexes are 
necklaces, made of the fruits of the pandanus, and va¬ 
rious fweet-fmelling flowers, which go under the ge¬ 
neral name of kahulla. Others are compofed of fmall 
ihells, the wing and leg bones of birds, (hark’s teeth, 
and other things; all which hang loofe upon the 
breaft ; rings of tortoife Ihells on ihe fingers; and a 
number of thefe joined together as bracelets on the 
wrifts. The lobes, of the ears (though moft frequent¬ 
ly only one) are fometimes perforated with two holes, 
in which they wear cylindrical bits of ivory about three 
inches long. 

Cleanlinefs induces them to bathe in the ponds, 
which feem to ferve for no other purpofe. They are 
fenfible that fait water hurts their fkin ; and when ne- 
cellity obliges them to bathe in the fea, they commonly 
have fome cocoa-nut Ihells filled with frelh water 
poured over them to walh it off. People of fuperior 
rank ufe cocoa-nut oil, which improves the appear¬ 
ance of the Ikin very much. 

The employment of the women is of the eafy kind, 
and, for the moft part, fuch as may be executed in the 
houfe. The manufadturing their cloth is wholly con- 
figned to their care ; as is alfo that of their mats, which 
are efteemed both for their texture and their beauty. 

There are many other articles of lefsnote that employ 
the fpare time of their females; as combs, of whicli 
they make vaft numbers, and little balkets with fmall 

beads; 
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Frien% beads; but all finiflied with fuch neatuefs and tafte in the 
Iflands. difpofition of the various parts, that a ftranger cannot 
' v ' help admiring their affiduity and dexterity.' 

The province allotted to the men, as might be ex¬ 
pelled, is far more laborious and extenlive than that 
of the women. Agriculture, architedlure, boat-build¬ 
ing, filhing, and other things that relate to naviga¬ 
tion, are the objects of their care. Cultivated roots 
and fruits being their principal fupport, this requires 
their conflant attention to agriculture, which they 
purfue very diligently, andfeem tohavebroughtalmoil 
to as great perfe< 3 tion as circumftances will permit. 
In planting the plantains and yams, they obferve fo 
much exadtnefs, that, which ever way you look, the 
rows prefent themfelves regular and complete. The 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees are fcattered about 
without any order, and feem to give them no trouble 
after they have attained a certain height. 

The houfes of the lower people are poor huts, and 
veryfmall; thofe of the better fort are larger and more 
comfortable. The dimenfions of one of a middling 
fize are about 30 feet long, 20 broad, and 12 high. 
Their houfe is, properly fpeaking, a thatched roof or 
Hied, fupported by polls and rafters, difpofed in a 
very judicious manner. The floor is raifed with earth 
fmoothed, and covered with ftrong thick matting, 
and kept very clean. A thick ftrong mat, about two 
and a half or three feet broad, bent into the form of 
a femicircle, and fet upon its edge, with the ends 
touching the fide of the houfe, in lhape refembling the 
fender of a fire hearth, inclofes a place for the mailer 
and miftrefs of the family to lleep in. The reft of the 
family fleep upon the floor, wherever they pleafe to 
lie down ; the unmarried men and women apart from 
each other : Or if the family be large, there are fmall 
huts adjoining, to which the fervants retire in the 
night; fo that privacy is as much obferved here as 
one could expedf. The clothes that they wear in 
the day ferve for their covering in the night. Their 
Whole furniture confifts of a bowl or two, in which 
they make kava ; a few gourds; cocoa-nut Ihells; 
and fome fmall wooden ftools, which ferve them for 
pillows. 

They difplay much ingenuity in the building of their 
canoes, as well as in the navigating them. 

The only tools which they ufe to conftrudt them, 
which are very dexteroufly made, are hatchets, or ra¬ 
ther thick adzes, of a fmooth black ftone that abounds 
at Toofoa ; augres, made of fliark’s teeth, fixed on 
fmall handles, and rafps of a rough ficin of a filh, faft- 
ened on flat pieces of wood, thinner on one fide,which 
alfo have handles. The cordage is made from the fi¬ 
bres of the cocoa-nut hulk, which, though not more 
than nine or ten inches long, they plait, about the fize 
of a quill, or lefs, to any length that they pleafe, and 
roll it up in balls, from which the larger ropes are 
made by twilling feveral of thefe together. The lines 
that they filh with are as ftrong and even as the belt 
cord we make, refembling it almoft in every refpedl. 
Their other filhing implements are large aud fmall 
hooks made of pearl-lhell. Their weapons are clubs 
of different forts (in the ornamenting of which they 
fpend much time), fpears, and darts. They have alfo 
bows and arrows ; but thefe feemed to be defigned 
only for amufement, fuch as lliooting at birds, and 


not for military purpofes. The ftools are about two Friendly 
feet long, but only four or five inches high, and near Iflands. 
four broad, bending downward in the middle, with '— v 1 
four ftrong legs, and circular feet; the whole made 
of one piece of black or brown wood, neatly polilhed, 
and fometimes inlaid with bits of ivory. 

Yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, compofe the great- 1 
eft part of their vegetable diet. Of their animal food, 
the chief articles are, hogs, fowls, filh, and all forts of 
Ihell filh; but the lower people eat rats. The two 
firft vegetable articles, with bread-fruit, are what may 
be called the bafis of their food, at different times of 
the year, with filh and Ihell-filh ; for hogs, fowls, and 
turtle, feem only to be occafional dainties, refervedfofl 
their chiefs. Their food is generally drefled by ba¬ 
king, and they have the art of making, from different 
kinds of fruit, feveral dilhes which molt of us efteem- 
ed very good. The generality of them lay their vic¬ 
tuals upon the firft leaf they meet with, however dir¬ 
ty it may be; but when food is ferved up to their 
chiefs, it is commonly laid upon green plantain leaves. 

The women are not excluded lrom eating with the 
men ; but there are certain ranks or orders amongfl 
them that can neither eat nor drink together. This 
diftindtion begins with the king ; but where it ends 
could not be learnt. They feem to have no fet time 
for meals. They go to bed as foon as it is dark, and 
rife with the dawn in the morning. 

Their private diverfions are chieflyfinging,dancing, 
and mulic, performed by the women. The dancing of 
the men has a thoufand different motions with the 
hands, to which we are entire ftrangers; and they are 
performed with an eafe and grace which are not to be 
defcribed but by thofe who have feen them. 

Whether their marriages be made lafting by any 
kind of folemn contract, our voyagers could not deter¬ 
mine with precifion ; but it appeared that the bulk of 
the people fatisfied themfelves with one wife. The 
chiefs, however, have commonly feveral women ; tho* 
it appeared as if one only was looked upon as the 
miftrefs of the family. 

When any perfon of confequence dies, his body is 
wafhed and decorated by fome woman or women, who 
are appointed on the occafion ; and thefe women are 
not, by their cuftoms, to touch any food with their 
hands for many months afterwards ; and it is remark¬ 
able, that the length of the time they are thus pro- 
fcribed, is the greater in proportion to the rank of the 
chief they had wafhed. 

The concern of thefe people for the dead is mod 
extraordinary. They bear their teeth with ftones. 
ftrike a fliark’s tooth into the head until the blood 
flows in ftreams, and thrufl fpears into the inner part 
of the thigh, into their fides below the arm-pits, and 
through the cheeks into the mouth. All thefe ope¬ 
rations convey an idea of fuch rigorous difcipline, as 
muft require either an uncommon degree of affec¬ 
tion, or the grofleft fuperftition to exadt. It fhould 
be obferved, however, that the more painful opera¬ 
tions are only pradlifed on account of the death of thofe 
moft nearly connedled. 

Their long and general mourning proves, that they 
confider death as a very great evil. And this is con¬ 
firmed by a very odd cuftom which they pradlice to 
avert it. They fuppofe that the Deity will accept 

of 
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*,;, niT , v of the little finder, as a fort of facrificc efficacious fignifics “ forbidden,” and rema is their word for FrienJfhip. 

tfland' enough to procure the recovery of their health. They “ hand ” Their great men are fond of a Angular - 

-/ cu[ it ofFwith one of their ftotie hatchets. There ap- piece ofluxury; which is, to have women fit be fide 

peared fcarcely one in ten of them who was not thus them all night, and beat on different parts of their 
mutilated in one or both hands. According to Captain body until they go to flecp ; after which they relax a 
King it is common alfo for the inferior people to cut little of their labour, unlefs they appear likely to 

offaloint of their little fingeron account of theiickneis awake ; in which caie they redouble their drumming 

of the chiefs to whom they belong. until they are again fait afleep x 

They feem to have little conception of future pu- FRIENDSHIP may be defined, a mutual attach-Definition 
nifhment. They believe, however, that they arejuiily ment fitblifting between two perfons ; and ariling not of friend- 
puniffied upon earth; and confequemiy ufe every me- merely from the general principle of benevolence, from Hup- 
thod to render their divinities propitious. The fu- emotions of gratitude for favours received, from views 
preme Author of all things they call Kallafootongo-, of intereff, nor from inftinCtive affeClion or animal 
who, they fay, is a female refiding in the iky, and di- paffion, but from an opinion entertained by each of 
reifling the thunder, wind, rain, and in general all the them that the other is adorned with fome amiable or 
changes of weather. They believe that when ffie is refpeCtable qualities. 2 

angry with them, the productions of the earth are The object of the general principle of benevolence Illuftratloa 
blafted ; that many things are deitroyed by lightning ; is mankind, not any particular individual. Gruitude of the above 
and that they thenifelvcs are afflicted with licknefs and regards the perfon from whom he who feels its emo- definition, 
death as well as their hogs and other animals. When tions has received a favour, whether that perfon be a 
this anger abates, they fuppofe that every thing is re- virtuous or a vicious, a refpeCtable or a contemptible, 
ilored to its natural order. They alfo admit a plura- ’character : it prompts the perfonobliged to make a fiiit- 
lity of deities, though all inferior to Kallafootongo. able return to his benefactor, but not to enter into 
They have lefs abiurd fentiments about the imroate- any particular intimacy with him, merely on account 
riality and the immortality of the foul. They call it of the favours which he has received. Many conucc- 
life, the living principle ; or what is more agreeable tionsareformed, and dignified with the name of friend* 
to their notions of it, Otooa ; that is, a divinity or in- fhip, upon no other principle but the fordid hope which 
vifible being. one or perhaps each of the parties entertains of ac- 

Of the nature of their governmentno more is known compiifhing fome felfiffi purpofe through the affiftance 
than the general outline. According to the informa- of the other ; but fuch a connection is fo bafe in its 
tion received, the power of the king ; is unlimited, and nature, and fo tranfitory in its duration, as to render 
the lifednd property of the fubjeCt are at his difpofal; it unneceffary for us to fpend time in demonftratiug it 
and inftances enough were feen to prove that the lower to be unworthy of the name of friendffiip. The in- 
order of people have no property, nor iafety for their ftinCtive affection which a parent entertains for his 
perfons, but at the will of the chiefs to whom they re- child, as well as that which the child feels for his pa- 
fpeCti vely belong. When any one wants to fpeak with 1 ent, feem intended by nature to form an union between 
the king or chief, he advances and fits down before the perfons thus related to.each other : but the union 
him with his legsacrofs; which is a pofture to which between parents and children, when fupported by no 
they are fo much accuftomed, that any ocher mode of other principle but inftinCt, is different from friend¬ 
fitting is difagreeable to them. To fpeak to the king iliip ; it extends no farther than to carfe the parent 
Handing would be accounted here as a ffriking mark to provide for his child during his helplefs years, and 
of rudenefs. the child to look up to his parent for protection and 

Though fome of the more potent chiefs may vie fupport. We need not mention that appetite which 
With the king in point of actual poffeffions, they fall is the foundation of love, and is the proviiion which 
very ihort in rank and in certain marks of refpeCt, nature lias made for the continuation of our fpecies. 
which the collective body have agreed to pay the mo. This appetite alone, and unaffifted by fome nobler 
narch. It is a particular privilege annexed to his fo- principle, cannot give rife to any connection worthy of 
Vereignty, not to be punCtured nor circumcifed, as all an honourable name. 

his fubjeCts are. Whenever he walks out, every one After excluding thefe principles, we can refer the 
whom he meets muff fit down till he has paffed. No origin of friendffiip only to “ an opinion entertained 
one is allowed to he over his head ; on the contrary all by each of the parties between whom it fubfiits, that 
muft come under hisfeet; for there cannot be a great- the other is adorned with fome amiable or refpeCtable 
cr outward mark of fubmiffion than that which is paid qualities.” A connection founded on different prill-, 
to the fovereign and other great peeple of thefe iflands ciples we cannot honour with the names of friendffiip; 
by their inferiors. The method is this; the perfon but that which flows from that pure fource muff be 
who is to pay obeifancc fquats down before the chief, noble and virtuous. When two perfons of virtue and 
and bows the head to the foie of his foot; which, abilities contemplate each the other’s character and 
when he fits, is fo placed that it cannot eafily be come conduCt, they cannot but view them with complacency 
at, and having tapped or touched it with the under and efteem. Habits and aClions difplaying prudence, 
and upper fide of the fingers of both hands, he rifes fortitude, moderation, integrity, benevolence, and piety 
up and retires. The hands, after this application of naturally command the approbation of the impartial 
them to the chief’s feet, are in fome cafes rendered fpefflator, and even affeCt him with delight. But as 
ufelefs for a time: for until they be waflied, they muft we are difpofed to revifit a landfcape, the beauties of 
not touch any kind of food. When the hands are in which we have contemplated with rapture, and read 
this ftate, they call it taboo rema. Taboo t in general, with frequent delight a poem in which genius has 
V-ol. VTL. 3 N faith- 
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Friendlhip. faithfully delineated fome of the moll enchanting fcenes and therefore cannot but take pleafure in each other’s Friendlhip- 
' v ' or the molt interefling events in nature; fo we alfo be- converfation and fociety. Phyficians, lawyers, and 
come defirons to enjoy frequent opportunities of con- divines, form each of them a diftindb body; and the 
remplating a character ditlingui(lied for eminent abi- members of each of thefe bodies affociate with one 
lities and illuftrious virtues. Tlie fociety of fuch a another more readily than with men of a different pro- 
perfon is preferred to his who is difgraced by the op- feffion. It is related by Swift or Addifon, that, in 
polite qualities. Hence, whenever men of truly rea- the beginning ofthe prefent century, there was a par- 
fedhable characters enjoy opportunities of mutual in- ticular coffee-houfe in London which clergymen tifed 
tercourfe, an attachment naturally takes place between to frequent, and that a fon of the church fcarce ever 
them ; entirely dilinterefled, and founded folely on ventured to lhow his head in any other. In the days 
the approbation with which the one cannot avoid re- of Dryden, poets, and all who pretended to poetical 
garding the conduct of the other. The elteem which genius or tarte, reforted to Will's as to another Par- 
the one is thus induced to entertain for the other will naffus, to fip cups of coffee, and now and then per- 
lead them to feek frequent opportunities of enjoying baps to drink of fome more infpiring liquor, inltead 
each other’s fociety, mutually to afk and liften toad- of the waters of the fountain Hippocrene. 
vice, to trull their molt fecretand important purpofes Equality of rank and fortune is alfo favourable to 
to each other’s confidence, and to be no lefs concern- friendlhip. Seldom will a man of fortune be able to 
ed each of them for the other’s intereff and honour gain the fmcere friendlhip of any of his dependants, 
than for his own. This, and this alone, is genuine Though he treat them with the moll obliging conde- 
fricndlhip, founded on virtue, and on that approba- feenfion, and load them with favours ; yet Hill, either 
tion. which virtue never fails to command ; it is a na- the fenfe of dependence, or refentment for imaginary 
tural confequence of intercourfe between virtuousmen. injuries, or impatience of the debt of gratitude, or 
Where it is once eliablillied, it cannot die while thofe fome other fimilar reafon, will be likely to prevent 
virtues to which it owes its origin continue to adorn them from regarding him with cordial affeCtion. Ser- 
3 the perfons between whom it fubfifts. vants are but rarely faithful even to the moll indul- 

Circum- But, perhaps, fuch a pure and fublime attachment gent maffer.: Shakefpeare’s old Adam is a very amiable 
fiances fa- can fcarce be expedled to exilt among beings of fo but a very uncommon character. Indeed you may as 
vourableto mixed and imperfeCt a cliardter as mankind. The foon expedt to find the virtues and the generous cou- 
thenfeand w jf e man 0 f t h e ancient Stoics, or the Chriltian who rage of the chevalier Bayard among our military men 
ance of' faithfully obeys the precepts and follows the Heps of of the prefent age, as to find an old Adam among the 
SriendfhiD his Saviour, might be capable of it; but, unfortunately, prefent race of fervants. It is no lefs vain for the poor 
humanity never reaches fuch perfection. Virtue and man to hope to acquire a fincere friend among his fu- 
vice are fo blended together in every human charadter, periors in rank and fortune. The fuperior is generally 
that while none is fo worthlefs as to excite no other difpofed to exadt fuch profound deference, fuch gra- 
fentiment but abhorrence, there is fcarce any fo uni- titude, fuch refpedt, even from the inferior whom he 


formly virtuous as to command unvaried elteem or ad¬ 
miration. Even the purelt and moll dilinterelled of 
thofe friendlhips which prevail among men, owe their 
origin to other meaner principles, as well as to that 
which has been mentioned as the principle of genuine 
friendlhip. Therearecertain circumltances favourable, 
and others adverfe, to the formation and continuance 
of friendlhip. Thefe making amends as it were, for 
the imperfection of human virtue and human know¬ 
ledge, lead men to overlook each others faults and fol¬ 
lies, and to unite in the bonds of friendlhip ; a friend¬ 
lhip which though lefs folid, lefs generous, and lefs 
lading, than that which we have above deferibed, is 
yet attended with effedts favourable to the happinefs 
of individuals, and to the interelts of fociety in general. 

Equality of age is favourable to friendlhip. Infancy, 
manhood, and old age differ fa confiderably from each 
other,in their views, pafllons, and purfuits, that the man 
will feldom be difpofed to affociate wirh the boy or the 
youth, in preference to one who has had equal experience 
in the world withhimfelf; and theo Id man will generally 
wi£h for the company of fome ancient friend with 
whom he may fpeak of the days of former years.” 

They who alfo cultivate \.\iefame trade or profefion,tn- 
joy opportunities favourable to the formation of friend¬ 
lhip. Being engaged among the fame objeCls, and 
acquiring fkill in the fame arts, their knowledge, their 
fentiments, and habits, are nearly the fame ; they can¬ 
not avoid frequent intercourfe with each other ; they 
naturally enter into each other’s prejudices and views, 


admits into his intimacy, that the equal amicable in¬ 
tercourfe of friendlhip can fcarce ever take place be¬ 
tween them. Among the letters of the younger Pliny, 
we are pleafed to find many monuments of the good- 
nefs of his heart. A number of his epiltles addreffed 
to friends in meaner circumllances, appear to have been 
accompanied with very confiderable prefents, which 
by his opulence he was well enabled to bellow. But 
he takes care to let thofe humble friends know the 
weight of the obligations which he conferred, and the 
vailnefs of the debt of gratitude which they owed to 
him, in fuch plain, nay even indelicate terms, that 
though they might receive his favours with gratitude 
and regard him as their benefactor, yet they could 
never regard him as a man with whom they might 
cultivate the free eafy intercourfe of friendlhip. Some 
one or other of Greek writers mentions a Angular 
inllance of cordial friendlhip fubfifting between two 
perfons in unequal circumllances. One of them dying 
before the other, and leaving a wife and daughter to 
whom he had no fortune nor even means of fuhfiftence 
to bequeath, enjoined his rich friend, in liis will, to 
take the charge of them on himfelf, and to, fupport 
them in a liberal manner ; nor did he intreat this from 
his humanity, but demanded it from his friendlhip.. 
He had made a fure provifion for his family. His, 
rich friend delayed not to comply with his, dying in¬ 
junction. He readily took upon himfelf the charge 
of the wife and daughter of his deceafed friend, treated 
them with kindnefs,andat laft dividedhiswkole fortune 


equally 
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Trfendthip. equally between Ins own only daughter and the child 

—-- ot his friend. This is an agreeable inftance of the 

power of friendfliip : but fuch inftances are not to be 
expe&ed to occur frequently in ordinary life, anymore 
than the ftoic virtue of Cato, or the model! piety of a 
Nelfon. 

Similarity of tafte and temper will generally be found 
favourable to friendfliip. Two peevilh men, indeed, 
will not long endure each other’s company with much 
farisfadtion; but two perfons of mild humane difpo- 
fttions will naturally take delight in each other’s fo- 
ciety and converfation. They who are charmed with 
the bultle of a gay and adtive life, avoid the haunts of 
the indolent and contemplative, and join hand in hand 
to climb the heights of ambition, or tread the round 
of amufemcnt and dillipation. Thofe whom tafle 
leads to cultivate the elegant objedts of literature 
amid the fweets df a rural retirement, to wander thro’ 
the grove, or recline on the brink of fome romantic 
rill, and perufe the pages of one of thofe geniufes who 
have Ihown themfelves able to enlighten the under- 
ftanding, and to kindle the glow of generous fenti- 
ment in the bread thofe children of tafte frequently 
alfociate in their elegant purfuits. We are pleafed to 
read the correfpondence of Pliny and Tacitus, of 
Locke and Molineux, of Swift and Pope. We rejoice 
to find, that notwithflanding the rivalry of learning 
and genius, tafte and philofophy have a natural ten¬ 
dency to promote benevolence and friendfliip among 
their votaries. The buftle of the world muft be ac¬ 
knowledged to be generally unfavourable to friendfliip. 
When the heart is occupied with the fordid objedts of 
ambition, or avarice, or gay dillipation, there is no 
room left for the pure and generous fentiments of 
friendfliip. Interefts often interfere, competitions and 
jealoufies arife, fatal to all the fweets of focial inter- 
courfe. It is in an adtive life that virtue fliineswith 
the moft brilliant luftre; but feldom, alas! does pure 
virtue appear in the fcenes of adtive life. How beau¬ 
tifully does the character of Atticus fhine amid the 
charadtersof hisilluftrious cotemporaries! utLuna'mtsr 
minores ignes! Sylla, Caefar, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, 
and Auguftus, were eminent for their abilities and vir¬ 
tues ; but being engaged in the buftling purfuits of 
ambition, they feem to have been ftrangers to the 
calm and elegant happinefs which Atticus enjoyed. 
Though thofe of them who were cotemporaries could 
not avoid perceiving and admiring each other’s merits, 
_yet never did cordial friendfliip fubfift between them. 
Even Cicero who could fo well define the duties and 
defcribe the happinefs of friendfliip, yet appears to 
have but feldom enjoyed its delights. But Atticus, 
who conftantly declined entering the fcenes of public 
life, experienced fuch happinefs in a private condition, 
as muft have been more than an ample reward to him 
for ftiunning all the. fplendid purfuits of ambition. He 
was the difinterefted friend of all thofe eminent men, 
and enjoyed their efteem and friendfliip. So upright 
was his charadter, fo amiable his manners, that they 
Who were mortal enemies to each other, yet agreed in 
cultivating at the fame time the friendfliip of Atticns. 
None of them appear to have hated him on account of 
his attachment to their enemies : and while he was the 
friend of Cicero and Odtavius, he was at the fame 
time the protedtor of the wife of Antony. Perhaps 


the virtue of fuch a charadter may be regarded as pro- FrieniUhip’ 
blematical. It may be alleged, that while fuch inve- w —v—' 
terate diflenlions arofe among his friends, the neutra¬ 
lity which he preferved was inconfiftent with integrity. 

He has indeed been rafhly branded by fome writers 
as an avaricious tinie-ferving man. But no evidence 
appears to jnftify their affertions; on the contrary, the 
moft refpedable teftimony, the niceft ferutiny, exhibit 
his character in thofe amiable colours in which we 
have chofen to view it. Atticus is indeed no ordinary 
charadter. The general principles of human nature, 
and the examples which moft frequently occur in the 
world, naturally fuggeft a fufpicion, that had he been 
a man of genuine integrity, he muft have obferved a 
different tenor of condudt. But there is one circnmftance 
which tends to ftrengtben confiderably the refpedtable 
teftimonyofhis cotemporaries in his behalf. In Cato, in 
Epidtetus,in thephilofopher who,whilefuffering under 
all the violence of an acute diftemper, maintained 
to Pompey that pain was no evil, we have inftances 
of the tenets of philofophy oppofing and reprefling the 
principles of nature. We know how often religious 
enthufiafm has produced the fame effedls. But Atticus 
was the votary of the mild and elegant philofophy of 
Epicurus ; which, though there appears to have been 
a palpable inconfiftency between its principles and the 
fuperftrudture raifed upon them, was yet in its general 
tendency not unfriendly to virtue, and recommended 
to its votaries that calm and innocent mode of life 
which Atticus cultivated. There is no fmall refem- 
blancc between the charadter of Atticus and that of 
Epicurus, the founder of this philofophy. The fame 
tenets feem to have produced the fame effedts on both i 
and we will venture to pronounce fo high an encomium 
on the Epicurean philofophy, as to aflert, that it 
chiefly contributed to form the charadter of this ami¬ 
able Roman. 3 

We know not if we may venture to affirm, that Sex, 
friendfliips are moft naturally contradted among per¬ 
fons of the fame fex. We believe they often are. If 
fimilarity of tafte, of fentiments, of manners, be fa¬ 
vourable to friendfliip, this cannot but happen. The 
diftindtion which nature has eftabliflied between the 
two fexes, the new diftindtions which are introduced 
by the different views with which their education is 
condudted, and the different duties which they are 
called to perform in life, have all atendency to difpofc 
men and women to enter into habits of intimacy 
with perfons of their own fex rather than with the 
other. Young girls have their peculiar amufements, 
as boys have theirs ; they knit and few together, con- 
fult each other concerning their drefs, and alfociate at 
their idle hours. Young men, in the fame manner, 
prefer the fociety of their equals of the fame fex till 
fuch rimes as their hearts begin to feel the impulfe of 
a new paffion. This foft paffion, indeed, canfes the 
youth to prefer the company of his favourite maid to 
that of his deareft companion; and it perhaps canfes 
the virgin to view her female companions with a jea¬ 
lous eye, while file fears that their charms may win 
the heart of the youth whofe fond regard the herfelf 
wifhes to engage. But the fears, the jealoufies, the 
timidity, nay even the fondnefs of love, are incompa¬ 
tible with friendfliip. Though the lover and hismiftrels 
be dear to each other, yet the free confidence of 
3 N 2 friendfliip 
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Friendlhip. friendfliip cannot take place between them. They 

'- v -- dare not yet venture to trail to each other all the fe- 

crets of their hearts. But if their mutual wilhes 
be crowned by marriage ; then, indeed, as their itite- 
refts become the fame, if the tranfports of love are 
not fucceedcd by the calm delights and the free confi¬ 
dence of friendlhip, they mull be unhappy. The mar¬ 
riage (late is peculiarly favourable to friendfliip. Per- 
fons whofe relations to each other are more remote, 
will often find circumltances concurring to induce 
them to cultivate a friendly intercourfe with each 
other. But here indifference is almoll impoflible. It 
is abfolutely requiliie, in order that they may not ren¬ 
der each other miferable, that the hufband and the 
wife be united in the bonds of friendlhip. This feems 
even to be one of the great laws of nature, by means 
of which provilion is made for the happinefs and the 
prefervation of fociety. But though the wife and the 
hufband be particularly attached to each other by the 
ties of friendfliip no lefs than by thofe of love, yet 
their mutual affedtion will not detach them from the 
reft of the world ; their relations to the fociety around 
them willftill remain ; the hulband will flill cultivate 
the intimacy of thofe of his own fex, and the wife will 
flill cltoofe female in preference to male friends. Upon 
even afuperficial view of life, we find reafon to declare 
without hefitation, that acquaintance and intimacy 
moil naturally take place among perfons of the fame 
fex. Thehufband and the wife are more than friends: 
they are one bone and oneflejh. It has been fometimes 
llightly infinuated, and fometimes more openly aflert- 
ed, by people who have but carelefsly viewed the phe¬ 
nomena of focial life, or have been difpofed to cavil 
againfl the fair fex, that, women are incapable of fin- 
cerity or conflancy in friendfliip with each other. But 
it feems unneceflary to offer a ferious refutation of this 
cavil. Neither is the general charadter of the female 
fex fo inferior to that of the male, nor are their cir- 
cumflances fo very different from ours as to render 
them totally incapable of thofe virtues which are ne- 
ceffary to eflablifli and fupport mutual friendfliip. 
They are in general poffefled of more exquifite fen- 
fibility, nicer delicacy of tafle, and a jufler fenfe of 
propriety, than we : nor are they deflitute of genero- 
fity, fidelity, and firmnefs. But fuch qualities are 
peculiarly favourable to friendlhip: they communicate 
a certain charm to the manners of the perfon who is 
adorned with them; they render the heart fufceptible 
of generous difinterefled attachment; and they elevate 
the foul above levity, infincerity, and meannefs. Com¬ 
petitions and jealoulies mnfl no doubt arife now and 
then even among the molt amiable of the female fex, 
as well as among 11s. Thefe will preclude or deflroy 
friendfliip. But the rivalry of beauty, of drefs, of 
fafhion, is not oftener fatal to friendfliip among the 
fair fex, than the Cornells of pride, avarice, vanity, 
and ambition, among their haughty lords. If friend- 
fliip be ranked among the virtues, it is not lefs a female 
than a male virtue. 

Relations Tim delightful intercourfe and intimacy of friend- 
ofconfan- iTiip may be naturally expedled to fubfifl not only be- 
^uluity. tween thehufband and the wife, but among all who 
are connecled by any of the relations of confanguini- 
ty. The power of iuftindl does not always continue 
to unite the parent and the child. Its offices are of a 


temporary nature ; but when thefe are performed 7 , it Friendlhip. 
ceafes to operate. During the infancy, the childhood, 
and even the youth, of his Ion or daughter, the parent 
watches over them with fond affedlion, and labours 
with anxious afliduity to promote their welfare, for 
no other reafon but becaufe the yearnings of paternal 
affedlion draw him towards them. But as they ad¬ 
vance farther in life, and become able to care for them- 
felves, it has been fo ordered by the wifdom of nature, 
that the attachment of the parent almoll dies away, 
unlefs the gratefnl affedtion and the merit of his chil¬ 
dren afford him reafon to rejoice over them and blefs 
them. How Ihocking, how miferable, the condition 
of that family, whofe members are not united, by the 
mutual efteem and confidence of friendlhip ! where the 
parent views his children with jealoufy, lhame, indig¬ 
nation, or forrow ; and the children anxioufly avoid 
the fociety of their parents ! Their interefts are fo 
nearly corinedted ; they have fo many occaftons for 
adting in concert, and mull live fo long together; that 
vv.e may almoll venture to-affirm, that the parent and 
the child, like the hufband and the wife, mull be ei¬ 
ther friends or enemies. But the ties of nature, the 
influence of habit, fentiments, and circumllances, all 
concur to form between them the facred connedtion of 
friendlhip. Brothersand lifters, the childrenofthefame 
parents, and for a while members of the fame family, 
maybe expedted to regard each other through life with 
kindnefs and efteem ; and thefe we would rather choofc 
to attribute to a rational attachment, founded on cer¬ 
tain principles, than to a blind inltindtive affedtion. 

Thefe are a few of the diltindlions and relations in 
fociety which appear moll favourable to friendlhip.— 

Were we to defeend to minuter particulars, we might 
enumerate all the varieties of talle, of temper, and off 
circumftanees, by which mankind are diftinguilhed 
from one another, and diftributed into particular claffcsi 
But this would be too tedious, and does not appear 
neceffary. 0 

As friendfliip is an attachment which takes place i^ws of 
between certain human charadters when placed in cer- friendfhlp. 
tain circumllances, there mull therefore be laws for 
ftipporting the attachment and regulating the inter¬ 
courfe of friendfliip. Mutual elleem is the bafis on 
which true friendlhip is eftablilhed ; and the intercourfe 
of friendlhip ought furely to be connedted in fuch a 
manner that this fotmdation-.be not injured. Friend¬ 
lhip mult diminifli neither our benevolence nor pru¬ 
dence: it mull not feduce us from an honeft atten¬ 
tion to our private imerelt, nor contract our focial af¬ 
fections. 

Sincerity may be confideredas the firft law of friend¬ 
lhip. Artifice and hypocrify are inimical to all focial 
intercourfe. Between the deceitful and the honeft, 
friendlhip can never fubfifl:. For a while, the one may 
impofe on the other; uufufpicious integrity may not 
be able to fee through the malk under which the hi¬ 
deous features of felfilh cunning are veiled; but the 
deceitful friend muff ever be a ftranger to the delight¬ 
ful fentiments of genuine friendlhip. To enjoy thefe, 
your virtues mull be fincere, your affedtion for the 
perfon whom you call your friend unfeigned: in com¬ 
municating to each other your fentiments, in offering 
and lillening to mutual advice, in joining to profecute 
the fame defigns, or ihare in the fame amufements, 

candid 
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Friendlhip. candid lincerity muft /till be obferved between yon. 

--Attempt not to perfuade each other, that your mutu¬ 
al affection is more ardent, or your mutual efteem more 
profound, than it really is. If the 1 'entiments or opi¬ 
nions which the one expreiTes appear to the other im¬ 
proper or ill founded, let not a falfe delicacy prevent 
him from declaring his reafons again!! them ; let him 
not applaud where, if he were ftncere, he mult blame. 
Join not even your friend in an undertaking which you 
iecretly diflikc, or an amufement infufferably difagree- 
able to you. You cannot, confidently with lincerity 
and candour : and you will foon begin to think the 
blehings of friendlhip too dear, when bought at the 
price of fuel! facrifices. 

But though lincerity is to be faithfully obferved in 
the intercourfe of friendlhip; yet the harlhnels of con¬ 
tradiction mult be carefully avoided. Thofe obliging 
manners which are fo agreeable in an acquaintance or 
cafual companion, are Itill more fo in a friend. If 
they are necelfary to recommend the advantages of fa¬ 
cial intercourle in general to the members fociety, 
they, are no let’s necelTary to communicate a charm to 
the intercourfe of friendlhip. People ofien think 
themfelves intitled to behav.e to thofe Whom they 
call their friends, and whofe interefts they profefs to 
regard as their own, with harlhnefs, negligence, and 
indifereet familiarity ; but nothing can be more fatal 
to friendlhip. It is a well known maxim, eltablilhed 
by general and uniform experience, that too much fa¬ 
miliarity occa fions.mutualcontempti And indeed how can 
it be other.vvife i Mild obliging manners are underftood 
ah the natural genuine expirelfions of kinduefs and 
affedlion : boifterous ruaenefs, petulence, and negledt, 
are naturally conlidered as expreflive of oppofrte fen- 
timents. But if friendlhip alTume the tone, the car¬ 
riage, and the language of enmity or indifference, it 
mult foon lofe all its native charms and advantages. 
Let the friend, as well as the cafual companion, when 
he finds reafon to difapprove of the fentiments and 
corrduCt, or to diflenc from the opinions of his friend, 
exprefs himfelf in the gentleft terms, withhonelty and 
lincerity, but without careleffnefs or harlhnefs. Let 
no frequency of intercourfe nor union of interefts ever 
tempt to carelefs or contemptuous familiarity. Stiff 
and unmeaning ceremony may be bauifhed ; but eafe, 
and delicacy, and refpeCtful deference, and obliging 
attention, mull fupply its room. Much of the unhap- 
piuefs of the marriage Hate, and much of the mutual 
uneafihefs which arifes among thofe who arc related 
by the endearing ties of confanguinity, is occasioned 
by the parties who are thus clofely connected, thinking 
it unnecellary to obferve the ordinary rules of good 
breeding in their mutual intercourfe. Even kindnefs 
puts on a difgufting garb, and affumes an harlhafpedt. 
But mutual kindnefs cannot there long fubfifl. Home, 
which ought to be a fanCtuary to Ihelter from the 
anxieties and ills of life, a little paradife where thofe 
pure and innocent pleafures might be enjoyed which 
afford the molt genuine happinefs, and which are not 
to be rafted in the buftle of the bufy and the diffipa- 
tion of the gay world ;—home thus becomes a place 
of torment, which is never entered but with pain and 
unwillingnefs; and from which the fon, the daughter, 
the hufband, and the wife, eagerly feize every oppor¬ 
tunity to efcape. 


Mutual confidents is the very foul of friendlhip. if Friendlhip. 

friendlhip be rightly defined to be a mutual affedlion '---- 

founded on mutual efteem, thofe who are united in 
the bonds of friendfhip cannot but repofe mutual con¬ 
fidence in each other. Am I confeious of none but 
generous worthy fentiments, and none bur upright ho- 
neft intentions? I readily difclofe all the fecretsot my 
foul to him whom I regard as capable only of fimilar 
defigns and fimilar fentiments. But it may be alked, 
how far the confidence of friendlhip ought to be car¬ 
ried ? Muft I reveal to my friend all my fentiments, 
opinions, and defigns ? Muft 1 communicate to one 
friend the fecrets which have been intrufted to me by 
another ? Or muft I rather obferve the moft fnfpieious 
caution in my intercourfe with my friends, remember¬ 
ing that he who is now my friend may one day become 
my enemy? It feems molt prudent to obferve a me¬ 
dium between fufpicious caution and unlimited confi¬ 
dence. Were human virtue perfedl, and were there 
110 inftances of friends ever becoming enemies, thofe 
who regard each other with friendly affedlion might 
very reafonably be required to fet no bounds to their 
mutual confidence. But as this is far from being the 
cafe, different meafures are to be obferved. Conrradt 
no friendlhips, if you think it necelfary to treat a 
friend with the fame referve as an enemy. Yet ven¬ 
ture no-t to difclofe to your friend all the-fbolilh or evil 
defigns which the wamonnefs of imagination may fe- 
duce you to form. When you feel the emotions of 
pride, of vanity, or of any evil paifion, if you are 
able to reprefs them by the ftrength of reafon and 1 con¬ 
fidence,it feems unnecelihry for you to ttil the ftruggle, 
or to boaft of the vidtory. If, at any former period' 
of life, you have been-fo unfortunate as to commit 
actions which you cannot now recollect without lhame 
and contrition, there can be- no reafon why you may 
not, as far as poflible, bury the remembrance of them 
in your own breaft. In fhort, not to become tedious 
by defeending to minute particulars, the laws of friend¬ 
lhip do not require friends to unbofom themfelves to 
each other any farther than is necelfary—to give them 

juft ideas of each other’s chara&er and temper,_to 

enable them to be ferviceable to each other in the pro- 
fecution of honeft defigns,—and to afford each of 
them proper opportunities of exciting the other to vir¬ 
tue and wil’dom, and of interpoling his influence to- 
preferve him from vice and folly. Whatever is necef- 
fary for any of tbefe pnrpofes ought to be mutually 
communicated ; whatever is not, may be concealed 
without violating the laws of friendlhip. As mutual 
efteem is the foundation of friendlhip, and as human 
friendlhips- are not always lading, you ought not to 
pour into the ear of your friend all the impertinences 
which'yon may happen to conceive, nor even all the 
projedts which may float in your imagination r but as 
much of the felicity of friendlhip arifes from the mu¬ 
tual confidence to which it affords room, call not any 
man your friend-in whofe prefence yon find it pioper 
to obferve the fame fufpicious camion as if he were 
your enemy. The ancients, who talked of friendlhip 
withenthufiafm as one of the moft elevated among the 
virtues, required ftilt a clofer union and a more difin- 
terefted attachment among friends than we dare ven¬ 
ture to infill upon. The mutual duties which they 
have deferibed as incumbent on friends, appear fome- 

whac 
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Friendfliip! what extravagant. Among other things, fome of them If” thofe Of the regular clergy of the church of Rome Friendly?. 

v - -- have gone fo far as to require a degree of mutual con- have b^en always more pure,' they have been cruelly '- v ' 

fitlence which would foon deftroy all confidence, and calumniated. Aik, then, only what 1 am capable of 

could not fail to counteract all the purpofes offriend- performing r if you demand whatis above my ftrength, 

Ihip : they have required one friend to communicate I fit ftijl in indolence. In its general tendency, the 

to another, not only all his own thoughts and purpofes. Stoic philofophy was favourable rather to vice than to' 
but even thofe fecrets which have been confided to his virtue. 

honour by any other friend. But the evil confequen- But we have not yet exhaufted all the duties of 
ces which fliould refult are eafily to be forefeen. Per- friendlhip. We have inculcated finccrity, and mutual 
haps, like Atticus, yoa enjoy the friendlhip of men refpedfc and obligingnefs of manners : we have alfo en- 
who are mutual enemies ; and by communicating the deavoured to alcertain, what degree of mutual confi- 
fecrets of the one to the other, you will then become dence ought to take place between friends. But an 
the betrayer of both. Or, though not abfolurely ene- important queftion Hill remains to be confidered : how 
Dries, yet thofe who ar tyour friends may happen not farisan««io» ofinterejts to take place between friends? 
to be inhabits of friendlhip with each other ; and they Am I to lludy the intereft of my friend in preference 
may then perhaps not fcruple to divulge tliofe fecrets to my own ? May I lawfully injure others, in order to 
of one another which you have imprudently blabbed ferve him ? Here, too, we mult confider the circtim- 
tothem. Indeed, might we fuppofe all mankind ab- fiances and the firength of human nature ; and let us 
folutely faultlcfs, and not liable to moral imperfection, beware of impofmg burdens too heavy to be borne, 
we need not fear thefe bad confequences from unbound- The greater and more perfect the union which reigns 
ed confidence in our friends. Bue friendlhip would in fociety, the greater will be its firength andhappi* 
iu fuch a ftate of fociety be unknown ; juft as in the nefs; the clofer the union of friends, the more advan- 
golden age of the poets there are fuppofed to have tages will each of them derive from their union, 
been no diftindtions of property. We cannot here Where other ties befides thofe of friendlhip concur to 
forbear dropping an obfervation, which will readily be unite two individuals, their interefts will be more clofe- 
acknowledged as juft by all who have any tolerable ly conjoined than if they were connedted by the ties 
knowledge of the morality of the philofophers of an- of friendlhip alone. The order of nature feems here 
cieuc Greece. All their dodtrines and precepts appear to be,—the hulband and wife—the parent and child— 
calculated fora different order of beings than mankind, brothers and fillers, the offspring of the fame parents—. 

They glanced carelefsly at the phenomena of the moral friends, connedted by the ties of friendlhip alone, 
world ; and gleaning a few fadts, immediately fet them- And, if we may prefume to guefs at the intentions of 
felves to eredt fy Items. From thefe, however wild and the Author of nature from what we behold in his works 
theoretical, they then pretended to deduce laws for and read in his word, the clofelt union in fociety ought 
the regulation of human condudt ; and their rules are to be that between the hulband and the wife ; their in- 
gencrally fuch as might be expedted from the means terefts are altogether the fame ; they ought mutually 
which they appear to have employed in order to arrive to forego convenience and gratification for each other’s 
at them. An apology has however been offered for fake. The interefts of parents and children are fome- 
fome of them, which in our opinion, could occur what lefs clofely connedted ; much is due from the one 
only to fuperficial obfervers of human life. It has to the other, but fomewhat lefs than in the former 
been alledged in behalf of the Stoics, that their fyftem relation; their interefts may fomerimes be feparate, 
indeed required more exalted virtue than human nature but never ought to be oppolite. Next come brethren, 
is capable of attaining ; but that, notwithftanding this, and other more diftant relations; aiul next, the friend, 
it could not fail to produce the happieft effedts on the In thefe cafes, where we fuppofe the attachment of 
manners and fentiments of its votaries. Inftanees, too, friendlhip to operate together with the ties of na- 
have been produced in fupportof this alTertion ; a Cato, ture, we perceive that interefts are varioufly united, 
an Epidtetus, an Antoninus. When we contemplate and various duties are due ; Icarce in any of them does it 
a model of perfedtion beyond what we can hope to appear that the interefts of the two can become entirley 
reach, fay the advocates of the Stoic philofophy, one. Still lefs can that be expedted to happen, where 
though we defpair of attaining, yet we are prompted the ties of friendlhip adt not in concert with thofe ©f 
to afpire after it. Now, the molt natural way of rea- nature. We give up, therefore, all thofe romantic 
foning here feems to lead to a very different conclu- notions, which fome have fo earneftly infilled on, of 
fion. If anobjedt is fet before me which I malt not requiring the friend to confider his friend as himfelf. 
hope to obtain, I am unwilling to wafte my time and We cannot expedt any two individuals to polfefs pre- 
cxhault my vigour in the purfuitof it : bid me afeend cifely the fame degree of knowledge, to entertain ex- 
an inacecllible height, I view the vale below with new adtly the fame fentiments, or to Hand in circumftances 
fondnefs. Philofophy, as well as fuperftition and en* precifely fimilar. But till this happen, the interefts of 
thufiafin might in a few inftanees triumph over the two can never be precifely the fame. And we will 
principles of nature ; but was it always equally power- not, therefore, require the friend adtually to prefer his 
fill ? Wercall the difciples of Zeno Catos or Epicte- friend tohimlelf; nay, we will even allow him to prefer 
tufes ? Have all the monks and anchorites of the Ro- himfelf to his friend ; convinced that fuch is the defign 
milh church been holy as the founders of their orders ? of nature, and that by prefuming to counteradt the 
No : the Greek philofophers who infefted Rome, and principles of nature we will be able to ferve no ufeful 
taught thofe nuhimfical dodtrines which we hear fre- purpofe. But as far as the firfl principles of human 
quently dignified with the name o fJuUtme, were fin- adtion and the inftitutions of fociety permit, we may 
gularly corrupted and licentious in their manners, reafoiiably require of friends, that they mutually endea¬ 
vour 
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Friendlhip. votir to contribute each to the other’s intereP. You upriglit advice; will rejoice in ymtr profperity, will Friendlhip 

>— -- will not defert your own family, nor negled what is glory over your virtues, and will be ready to confole -«- 

abfolutely neceffary for your own prefervation, in order and relieve you when finking under the prelfure of 
that you may ferve a friend. It is not requifite that diPrefs! Mult not your connedion with luch a per- 
you be either a Damon or a Pythias. Away with foil be favourable to your virtue, your intereP, and 
what is romantic; but fcruple not to fubmit to what your happinefs ? When wefurvey anyfublime or beau- 
is natural and reafonable. When your friend needs teous feene in nature, we wilh for foine perfon of con- 
your diredion and advice, freely and honePly give it: genial tafle and feelings to participate with us in the 
does he need more than advice ; your adive exertions noble enjoyment which the profped affords; when we 
in his behalf ? the laws of friendlhip require you not read any fine piece of compofuion, the pleafure which 
to refufe them. Is it necefl'ary for him to receive we receive from it is more exquifite if others join with 
Pill more fubflantial afTiltance ? You may even be us in applauding it. The landfcape which wc have 
expeded to aid him with your fortune. But remem- often furveyed, the poem which we have often read, 
ber, that even the amiable principle of benevolence muft pleafe us anew, with all the charms of novelty, when 
be fubjed to the diredions of prudence: if incapa- we have an opportunity of pointing out their beauties 
ble of taking care of ourfelves, we cannot be expeded to fome perfon to whom they have been hitherto un¬ 
to contribute to the good of others: fociety would not be known. Friendfhip communicates new charms and a 
favourable to the happinefs of the human race, if every more delicate relifh to all our molt refined and elegant 
individual Pudied the general intereftfofaras to neglect pleafures. It enlivens our joys,itfoothcs and alleviates 
liisown. We are not born to be citizens of the world ; our forrows. What Cicero has faid of polite letters 
but Europeans or Americans, Englifhmen or Scotchmen, and philofopliy, may be with Pill Pronger propriety 
Let everyone, then, feek the interell and happinefs of faid of friendfhip. In every condition of life the influ- 
his friends with whom he is conneded by the laws of cnee of virtuous friendfhip is favourable to our welfare 
friendfhip alone, in fubordination to his own particular and our happinefs; in profperity, in adverfity ; in the 
interefl and happinefs, and to the intereP and happi- filence and tranquillity of retirement, as well as amid 
nefsofthofe with whom he is connededby the ties of the hurry of bufinefs ; in the bofom of your family, 
nature and the general inftitutions of fociety. En- and when furrounded by your neareft connedions, no 
gage not in the fervice of your friend, nor lavifh your Jefs than when removed to a Prangc country. Indeed, 
fortune in his behalf, if by that means you are likely whatever advantages fociety beftows above what are to 
to injure either yourfelf or your family. Still lefs be enjoyed in a favageflate, not lefs numerous nor lefs 
will you think it requifite to carry your friendlhip to important are thofe which we may derive from uniting 
fuch romantic excefs as to commit crimes in the fervice in the bonds of friendfhip, rather than living in a Pate 
of your friend. The ancients, whofe ideas of the na- of enmity or indifference. g 

tureand duties of friendlhip were romanticand extrava- But though friendfhip, when founded on mutual Miftafcesia 
gant, have, fome of them, required that a friend fhould epeem, and regulated by the laws of prudence, bene- f°5 m mg 
hefitate at no adion, however atrocioufly wicked, by volence, and honePy, be produdive of fa many happy fn endftips, 
which he can be ufeful to his friend. Have I been effeds ; yet many inPances occur in the world, and 
guilty of theft or murder, or any other heinous viola- in which connedions dignified with the name ofconftancr 
tipn of the laws of morality or the inPitutions of foci- friendlhip are unfavourable both to the virtue and ’’ 

tty : when I am brought to juPice for my crime, if the happinefs of thofe between whom they fubfip. 
you, being my friend, are appointed to fit as my judge. When men afTociate from views of convenience; when 
the laws of friendfhip, fay thofe admirable maPers of their union is haPily formed without a knowledge 
morality, require thac you pronounce me innocent, of each other’s temper and character ; when they are 
though convinced of my guilt. But we need not de- drawn together by accident, as when they happen to 
claim againP the abfnrdity of enjoining fuch bafe deeds agree in the purfuits of the fame interePs or pleafures ; 
as duties of friendfhip. Thcideaof a connedion, the when the young and the gay refort together to the 
laws of which are inimical to the order of fociety, muP haunts of diflipation, and the covetous and ambitious 
flrike with horror every perfon who thinks of it. find it convenient to toil in concert for riches and 
Such a connedion is the union of a knot of villains, power: on, all fuch occafions, the connedion which is 
confpiring againP the peace, nay even the exipence formed and dignified with the name of friendlhip is 
y of fociety. unworthy of that honourable appellation. It is not 

General Such we apprehend to be the nature of rational virtuous; it is produdive of no happy effeds, and is 
view of the friendlhip ; fuch the circumPances in the order of na- quickly cliffolved. He, therefore, who is not incapa- 
advantages ture and of fociety which are moP favourable to this ble of virtuous friendlhip, and is defirous of enjoying its 
ftip." uni ? n; . and fuch che diuies ^ b y the performance of advantages, muP carefully confider the nature of the 
which it may be maintained. When founded on connedion which he wilhes to form, gain a thorough 
thefe principles, and regulated by thefe laws, friend- acquaintance with the charader of the perfon whole 
Piipis truly virtuous, and cannot but be highly bene- ePeem and affedion he wilhes to acquire, and attend 
iicial to the individuals between whom it fubfiPs, and to thofe rules by the obfervance of which true friend- 
to the intereP of fociety in general. How delightful to Ihip may be maintained. 

have fome perfon of an amiable and virtuous charader Many inPances are related, which ihow what power Relation 
in whom you can confide ; who will join with you in it is poifible for friendlhip to acquire over the human Hluftrating 
the profecution of virtuous defigns, or will be ready to heart. We need not here repeat the well-known Pory the P ower 
call you back when you heedlefsly Pray into the paths of Damon and Pythias, whofe generous friendlhip af- ° f friend " 
of vice and folly ! who will adininifier to you honeP, forded a fpedacle which foftened even the favage heart KimL 

of heart. 
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Friendftiip. of Dionyfius. It is known to every fchool-boy ; and, 

*■ v -- after the affe&ed narrative of Valerius Maximus, has 

been dudiouffy detailed and commented on by almoft 
every fucceeding dory-teller or moralift. Addifon, in 
one of his Spectators, gives a beautiful little relation,we 
know not upon what authority, which finely illudrates 
the power both of friendlhip and love. Two male ne¬ 
groes, in one of the Weft-India iflands, nearly of the 
fame age, and eminent among their fellows in flavery for 
gracefulnefs of figure, drength, agility, and dexterity, 
were alfo diftinguillied for their mutual friendlhip and 
for their common attachment to a young female ne¬ 
gro, who was generally efteemed the moll beautiful 
of her complexion in the whole illand. The young 
female appeared to be equally pleafed with both her 
lovers; and was willing to accept either of them for a 
hufband, provided they could agree between them- 
felves which of them Ihould yield to the pretenfions 
of the other. But here lay the difficulty ; for while 
neither would treacheroufiy fupplant, neither of them 
was willing to yield to his friend. The two youths, 
therefore, long fuffered the feverell affliction, while 
their hearts were torn between love and friendlhip. At 
length, when they were no longer able to endure the 
agony of fuchacontefl, being Hill unable to reprefs their 
palfion for their lovely countrywoman, and incapable 
of violating the laws of friendlhip,—on a certain day, 
they both, in company with the objeCt of their ill-fated 
love, retired into a wood adjoining to the fcene of 
their labours. There, after fondly embracing the 
maid, calling her by athoufand endearing names, and 
lamenting their own unhappy fate, they dabbed a 
knife into her bread; which, while dill reeking with 
her blood, was by each of them in his turn plunged 
into his own. Her cries reached the people who were 
at work in the next field: feme of them hadening to 
the fpot, found her expiring, and the two youths al¬ 
ready deadbefide her. 

We have introduced this little narrative as a driking 
indance of the noble effects which naturally refult from 
genuine friendlhip. Here we fee it fuperior to the 
force of the mod violent of paffions. Had the eleva¬ 
ted fouls of thofe negro youths been refined and en¬ 
lightened by culture and education in the principles of 
morality and true religion, we may reafonably fuppofe 
that their friendlhip would have triumphed over their 
love, without prompting them to the ralh and defpe- 
rate deed which they committed. 

Friendlhip, thus amiable in its character, thus be- 
notfficon- neficial in its influence and effedts, the theme of un- 
fiftent with bounded panegyric to the pbilofophers and moralids of 
the fpirit of every age, has been faid by fonie refpedable modern 
Chriftiani- writers to be inconfident with the fpirit of that holy 
*y- religion which we profefs, and which we regard as the 

revelation of heaven. General benevolence is fre¬ 
quently inculcated through the gofpel: Jefus often 
earnedly intreated his difciples, “ to love one ano¬ 
ther;” and directed them in what manner to difplay 
their mutual love, by telling them, that whatfoever 
things they could reafonably wilh to receive from 
others, the fame ought they to do them.” The writers 
of the epidles often enlarge on the topics of charity 
and brotherly love. But private friendlhip is no where 
recommended in the code of Chridianity. Nay, it is 
fo inconfident with chat univerfal benevolence which 

4 


the gofpel injoins, that where the one is recommend- Fnemffliip* 

ed and enforced, the other may be underdood to be ta- --*-' 

citly forbidden. But can that religion be true, or can 
it be favourable to the happinefs of its votaries, which 
is inimical, nay which is even not friendly to virtu¬ 
ous friendlhip ? Such are the fuggedions of Lord 
Shaftelbury and Soame Jenyns on this head. 

We mull grant them, that the fydem of morals or 
religion which difeourages a connection fo noble in 
its origin, fo amiable in its character, and fo benefi¬ 
cial in its influence, as virtuous friendlhip, is rather 
unfavourable to the happinefs and virtue of its vota¬ 
ries. But we mud conlider the genius of Chridianity 
with more careful attention, before we differ ourfelve* 
to be perfuaded that friendlhip is inconfident with it. 

Univerfal benevolence is, indeed, inculcated in the 
gofpel: we are required to love our neighbours as our* 
ielves ; and our Saviour feems to infinuate, in the dory 
of the humane Samaritan, that we ought to regard as 
neighbours all our brethren ofithehumanrace, however 
feparated from us by any ofithe didinftions of fociety. 

But it would be unfair to conclude from this that the 
great author of the gofpel meant to abolilh the order* 
of focial life or to oppofe the ties of nature. Thefe 
may dill be refpeCted, though the laws of this bene¬ 
volence be obeyed. The parent is not required tode- 
feri his child, in order that he may affid or relieve liis 
neighbour ; nor the child to leave his parent to perilh 
under the infirmities of old age, while he hades to lend 
abidance to a ftranger. The gofpel was not intended 
to dilfolve communities, or to abbrogate the d-idinCb'ons 
of rank. In Jefus the end of the ceremonial law was 
accomplilhed : by him, therefore, that burthen of types 
and ceremonies with which the Jews had been loaded 
was taken away. But he who aboliffled the ceremo¬ 
nial law declared, that the obligations of the moral law 
Ihould he more permanent than heaven or earth : The 
duties which it enjoyed were dill to be religioudy dif- 
charged : The precepts of the Gofpel were to illuftrate 
and enforce, not to contradict, the inditmions of the 
moral law. The relative duties of parents and chil¬ 
dren were dill to be performed ; though men were di¬ 
rected not to confine ail their fentiments of benevolence 
to domedic relations. Jefus, in his condnCt, did not 
fet himfelf to oppofe the order of fociety. In various 
parts of the New Teftament all the focial duties are 
defined and enforced ; the mutual duties of parents and 
children, of hufbands and wives, and of maflers and 
fervants. Thefubmiffion of all the members of a com¬ 
munity to that power which is vefled with the autho¬ 
rity of the whole, is alfo drifily enjoined in the gofpel. 

Jefus, when in his lad moments he recommended his 
mother to the protection of his beloved difciple, chofe 
to alk him to conlider her as a parent; and directed 
her to expeCt front him the refpe£)t and kindnefs of 
a fon. Thefe fads and obfervations teach us in 
what fenfc to nnderdand that univerfal benevolence 
which is inculcated in the gofpel. Though we arc 
to love all mankind ; yet it is not neceffary that all 
the individuals of the human race ffiare our affeCtion 
alike. Were we powerful, and wife, and benevolent, 
as the Deity, fuch extenfive benevolence might be 
required of us: But our fphere of aCtion and obferva- 
tion is narrow ; we cannot extend our acquaintance or 
influence beyond a very limited circle. "Were we to en¬ 
deavour 
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Eriendjliip, deavour to be equally ufeful to all mankind, we fhould 
' v 'become incapable of being ufeful to any individual. 

We cannot become citizens of the world in the fenfe 
in which fome philofophers have affedled to call them- 
felves fuch, without becoming outcalts from every 
particular fociety. A fon, a brother, a countryman, 
a ftranger, liearound you, each in circumftances of ex¬ 
treme diflrefs ; you pity their misfortunes, and would 
gladly adminiflcr relief: but fuch is your benevolence, 
that you feel precifely the fame degree of companion 
for each of them ; you cannot determine to whom you 
Ihould firfl flretch out an helping hand; and you 
therefore hand like that venerable afs of the fchooj- 
men, whofe tantalizing fituation between two bundles 
of hay has been fo long celebrated and lamented by 
metaphyiicians ; andfuff'er fon,and brother, and coun¬ 
tryman, and ftranger, to perilh, without relieving any 
of them by your kind offices. It is therefore the de- 
fign of the gofpel, that we Ihould fubmit to the laws 
of nature, and comply with the inflitutions of fociety. 
Firfl, attend to felf-prefervation ; next perform the 
duties of a wife or hufband,—a parent,—a child,-.—a 
brother,—a citizen,—an individual ofthehuman race. 
You will do well, indeed, to regard all mankind with 
benevolence ; but your benevolence will be unavailing 
to the objects of it, if you overlook the diflindtions of 
nature and thofe inflitutions which fupport the union 
of focial life. 

But if the fpirit of Chriflianity be not inimical to 
the inflitutions and relations of fociety, neither can it 
be unfavourable to friendfhip. If that benevolence 
which the gofpel enjoins, admit of any modifications, 
why not of that particular modification which confli- 
tutes private friendfhip ? It is not indeed, diredtly 
enjoined ; but neither is it forbidden. It is perfectly 
confident with the general tendency and fpirit of the 
gofpel fyftem : being favourable to the interefls of fo¬ 
ciety, it cannot but be agreeable to our holy religion. 

But it is recommended by no diredt precept, fay 
thofe who would reprefent Chriflianity as inimical to 
it; while it has been the favourite theme of the philo- 
faphers and moralifls of the heathen world. 

But why fhould friendfhip be recommended by 
means different from thofe which the gofpel employs 
for the purpofe ? Make yourfelf well acquainted with 
that admirable fyftem which you fo earneflly oppofe ; 
you will find that even the duties of private friendfhip 
are better explained’ and more powerfully enforced in 
the gofpel, than by all the heathen philofophers and 
poets from Hefiod to Plutarch. The gofpel makes a 
didindlion between the virtuous and the vicious ) it re- 
prefents one charadter as more amiable and refpedtable 
than another. As it diflinguifhes between virtue and 
vice, between piety and impiety ; fo its great objedl 
is to deter us from vice, and to encourage us to the 
pradtice of virtue. It cannot be fuppofed, then, that 
the gofpel will diredl us to affociate indifferently with 
virtuous and profligate charadters. It does not. It 
diredls us to feek improvement, by affociating with 
thofe whom we have reafon to efleem. It diredls thofe 
who are incorrigibly wicked to be expelled from fo¬ 
ciety. What is this but to command us to enter into 
habits of intimacy wherever there is ground for mutual 
efleem ? But this is the only balls of genuine friend- 
fhip. When all the means which lead to a certain 
Von. VII. 


end are laid before you, and when you are particu-Friendfliip- 
larly diredtedby fome high authority to employ thofe “ M ' 
means; though the end which you thus attain be not 
pointed out, yet the commanding you to employ fuch 
a feriesof means, is evidently the fame as if you were 
diredted to accomplifli the purpofe to which they tend. 

Thus, though the precepts of Chriflianity do not di- 
redtly enjoin private friendfhip ; yet they have a di- 
redt tendency to form thofe exalted charadters who 
alone are capable of true friendfhip ; they inculcate 
thofe virtues which naturally give rife to this gene¬ 
rous attachment, and are abfolutcly neceffary to fup¬ 
port it where it is formed ; they inculcate benevolence 
by the mofl effedtual motives, and admit of modifica¬ 
tions of that benevolence, correfpondent to the rela¬ 
tions and inflitutions of fociety : And therefore they 
may confidered in as flrong and diredt terms, as if it 
had been exprefsly faid, t( Cultivate private friend¬ 
fhip.” Befides, friendfhip is rather an accident of fo¬ 
ciety, a natural confequence of our charadter as moral 
and focial beings, than a relation to be regulated and 
defined by inflitutions. ir 

This union, fo natural between virtuous perfons, Friendfhip 
has been countenanced by the example of the Author countenan- 
of our religion; to whofe life, nolefs than to his doc- °, 1,r 
trines and precepts, we will do well to look for a flan- a ^ lu , r 8 
dard by which we may regulate our condudt. We al- " 

Iude to two remarkable inftances which occur in the 
evangelical hiftory ; and with the recital of which, as 
Hated in all their linking circumflanees by a very ele¬ 
gant writer*, we fhall conclude the prefent article. * w. Mel- 
The evangelifl, in relating the miracle which moth, Efq; 
•Chrifl performed at Bethany by reftoring a perfon to in t,le co “- 
life who had lain fome days in the grave, introduces cludin S 
his narrative by emphatically obferving, that ‘ Jefus 
loved Lazarus intimating, it fhould feem, that the 0 fcfcfro’T 
fentiments which Chrifl entertained of Lazarus were Ldiui, 
a diflindl and peculiar fpecies of that general benevo¬ 
lence with which he was adluated towards all mankind. 

Agreeably to this explication of the facred hiftorian’s 
meaning, when the fillers of Lazarus fent to acquaint 
Jefus with the Hate in which their brother lay, they 
did not even mention his name; but pointing him out 
by a more honourable and equally notorious defigna- 
tion, the terms of their meffage were, ‘ Behold ! he 
whom thou lovefl is fick !’ Accordingly, when he in¬ 
forms his difciples of the notice he had thus received, 
his expreffion is, * Our friend Lazarus fleepeth.’ Now 
that Chrifl did not upon this oecafion ufe the word 
friend in its loofe undiflinguifhed acceptation, but in 
a reflrained and Itridtly appropriated fenfe, is not only 
manifeft from this plain account of the fadlitfelf, but 
appears farther evident from the fequel. For as he 
was advancing to the grave, accompanied with the re- 
lationsof the deceafcd,hedifcovered the fame emotions 
of grief as fwelled the bofoms of thofe with whom La¬ 
zarus had been mofl intimately connedted; and fympa- 
thizing with their common forrow, he melted into 
tears. Tbiscircumdance was too remarkable to efcape 
particular obfervation : and it drew from the fpedla- 
tors, what one would think it mud neceffarily draw 
from every reader, this natural and obviousrefledtion, 

* Behold ! how he loved him !’ 

“ But in the concluding cataftrophe of our Saviour’s 
life, he gave aflillmore decifive proof that fentiments 
3 O of 
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Friendlhip, of the ftrongeft perfonal attachment and friendlhip 
Friefland. W ere not unworthy of being admitted into his facred 
bofom : (hey were too deeply, indeed, impreifed, to be 
extinguifhed even by the molt excruciating torments. 
In'thofe dreadful moments, obferving among the af¬ 
flicted witnelTes of his painful and ignominious Of¬ 
ferings, that faithful follower who is defcribed by the 
hiltorian as ‘ the difciple whom he loved he dif- 
tingnilhed him by the molt convincing inftance of fu- 
perior confidence, elteem, and affeCtion, that ever was 
exhibited to the admiration of mankind. For, under 
circumftancesofthe molt agonizing torments, when it 
might be thought impolfible for human nature to re¬ 
tain any other fenfibility but that of its own inexpref- 
iible Offerings, he recommended to the care and pro¬ 
tection of this his tried and approved friend, in terms 
of peculiar regard and .endearment, the molt tender 
and facred objedt of his private affedtions. But no lan¬ 
guage can reprefent this pathetic and affedting fcene 
with a force and energy equal to the fublime fimplicity 
of the Evangelill’s own narrative : ‘ Now there llood 
by the crofs of Jefus, his mother and his mother’s 
filter, and Mary Magdalene. When Jefus faw his 
mother and the difciple (Handing) by, whom he lo¬ 
ved ; he faith to his mother, Behold thy fon ! then 
he faith to the difciple, Beholdthy mother 1 And from 
that hour that difciple took her to his own home.’ 

“ It may fafely be aliened, that among all thofe 
memorable examples of friendlhip, which have been 
celebrated with thehigheft encomiums by the ancients, 
there cannot be produced a (ingle inftance in which 
the moll diftinguilhing features of exalted amity are 
fo ftrongly difplayed as in the foregoing relation. 
The only one, perhaps, that bears even a faint fimili- 
redtedh/ luc * e 10 n > * s t ^ lat f amous tranfadtion \ recorded by a 
this article Greek author, which palled between Eudamidas and 
p.466, col.a! Aretheus. But when the very different circumftances 
attending the refpedtive examples are duly conlidered, 
it mult be acknowledged, that the former rifesas much 
above the latter in the proof it exhibits of fublime 
friendlhip, as it does in the dignity of the charadlers 
concerned. 

“ Upon the whole, then, it appears, rhat the divine 
Founder of the Chriltian religion, as well by his own 
example as by the fpirit of his moral dodtrine, has not 
only encouraged but confecrated friendlhip.” 

PRIESLAND, one of the united provinces of the 
Low Countries. It is bounded on the eaft by the ri¬ 
ver Lauvers, which parts it from the lordlhip of Gro¬ 
ningen, on the fonth by OverylTel, on the weft by 
the Zuider-Zee, and on the north by the German oce¬ 
an. It is 30 miles from the north to fouth, and 28 
from eaft to weft. The land is very fertile in corn and 
pafture; the horfes are large, and the cows and Iheep 
prolific. It is divided into three parts ; Weftergo to 
the weft, Oftergo to the eaft, and Sevenwalden to the 
fouth. The iflands of Sheling, Ameland, and other 
fmall ones, are dependent on this province. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Lewarden the capital, Franeker, 
Dockum, Harlingen, and Staveren. 

Friesland (Eaft), a province of Germany, in the 
circle ofWellphalia, lyingnear the German ocean. It 
is bounded on the fouth by the bilhopric of Munfter, 
on the eaft by the county of Oldenburg, on the weft 
by the province of Groningen, and on the north by 


the fea, being about 50 miles in length, and 30 in Frigate 
breadth. It belongs to Pruliia, and was formerly call- 5 
ed the county of Embden. It is a very fertile coun- Fright, 
try, and feeds a great number of cattle ; but it was 
greatly damaged by an inundation in 1717* and the 
repair of the dykes coll animmenfe fum. The princi¬ 
pal towns are Norden, Leer, Effens, Whitmunde, and 
Aurick. Embden was an imperial city, and the prin¬ 
cipal place in the country ; but now belongs alfo to the 
king of Pruffia, who bought it of the Dutch. 

FRIGATE, in fea affairs, a fhip-of war ufually of 
two decks, light built, deligned for fwift failing. 

When it hath but one deck, and confequently is of a 
fmaller fize, they call her a light frigate. 

Frigates mount from 20 to 44 guns, and are efteem- 
ed excellent cruifers. The name was formerly known 
only in the Mediterranean, and applied to a long kind 
of vefTel navigated in that fea with fails and oars. The 
Englilh were the firft who appeared on the ocean with 
thefe Ihips, and equipped them for war as well as for 
commerce. 

Frigate- built, denotes the difpofttion of the decks 
of fuch merchant ihips as have a defcent of four or live 
flaps from the quarter-deck and fore-callle into the 
waift, in contradiftindlion to thofe whofe decks are on 
a continuedline for the whole length of the Ihip,which 
are called galley-built. 

FRIGATOON, a Venetian vellfel, commonly ufed 
in the Adriatic, built with a fquare Hern, and without 
any fore-maft, having only a main-mail, mizen-malt, 
and bow-fprit. 

FRIGHT, or Terror, a fudden and violent de¬ 
gree of fear. See Fear. 

Sudden fear is frequently produdtive of very remar¬ 
kable effedts upon the human fyftem. Of this many 
inftances occur in medical writings.—In general, the 
effects of terror are a contraction of the fmall veffels 
and a repulfion of the blood in the large and internal 
ones ; hence proceed a fuppreffion of perfpiration, a 
general opprelllon, trembling,, and anguilh of the 
heart, and lungs overcharged with blood. 

Frights often occafion incurable difeafes, as epilep- 
fy, ftupor, madnefs. See. In acute difeafes, they have 
evidently killed many, by the agitation into which 
they have thrown the fpirits, already too much difor- 
dered. We have alfo accounts of perfons abfolutely 
killed by terrors when in perfect health at the time of 
receiving the Ihock from them r people ordered to be 
executed, but with private orders for a reprieve, have 
expired at the block without a wound.—Out of many 
inftances of the fatal effects of fear recorded in writers, 
the following is feledted as one of the moll fmgular. 

“ George Grochantzy, a Polander, who hadinlifted as 
a foldier in the fervice of the king of Pruffia, deferted 
during the laft war. A fmall party was fent in purfuit 
of him ; and when he leaft expedted it, they furprifed 
him lingingand dancingamongacompany ofpeafants, 
who were got together in an inn and were making 
merry. This event, fo fudden and unforefeen, and at 
the fame time fo dreadful in its confequences, (truck 
him in fuch a manner, that, giving a great cry, he be¬ 
came at once altogether ftupid and infenfible, and 
was feized without the leaft refinance. They car¬ 
ried him away to Glocau, where he was brought be¬ 
fore the council of war, and received fentence as 

a- 
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Fright, a deferter. He fuffered himfelf to be led and dif- 
' Z——' pofed of at tlie will of thofe about him, without ut¬ 

tering a word, or giving the leaft fign that he knew 
what had happened or would happen to him. He re¬ 
mained immoveable as a ftatne wherever he was pla¬ 
ced, and was wholly paflive with refpedt to all that was 
done to him or about him. During all the time that 
he was in cuftody, he neither eat, nor drank, nor flept, 
nor had any evacuation. Some of his comrades were 
fent to fee him ; after that he was vifited by fome of¬ 
ficers of his corps and by fome priefts ; but he ftill 
continued in the fame flate, without difcovering the 
leaft figns of fenlibility. Promifes intreaties, and 
threatenings, were equally ineffettual. The phyfici- 
ans who were confulted upon his cafe were of opinion, 
that he was in a ftate of hopelefs idiocy. It was at firft 
fufpe&ed, that thofe appearances were feigned; but 
thefe fufpicions necefTarily gave way, when it was 
known that he took no fuftenance, and that the invo¬ 
luntary fun&ions of nature were in a great meafure 
fufpended. After fome time they knocked off his 
fetters and left him at liberty to go whither he would . 
He received his liberty with the fameinfenfibility that 
he had fhowed upon other occaftons: he remained fix¬ 
ed and immoveable ; his eyes turned wildly here and 
there without taking cognizance of any object, and 
the mufcles of his face were fallen and fixedlike thofe 
of a dead body. Being left to himfelf, he paffed 20 
days in this condition, without eating, drinking, or 
any evacuation, and died on the 20th day. He had 
been fometimes heard to fetch deep lights ; and once 
he rufhed with great violence on afoldier, who had a 
mug of liquor in his hand, forced the mug from him, 
and having drank the liquor with great eagernefs, let 
the mug drop to the ground. 

When a perfon is affe&ed with terror, the principal 
endeavour (hould be to reftore the circulation to its 
due order, to promote perfpiration, and to allay the 
agitation of the patient. For thefe purpofes he may 
drink a little warm liquor, as camomile-tea, &c. the 
feet and legs may be put into warm water, the legs 
rubbed, and the camomile-tea repeated every fix or 
eight minutes ; and when the (kin is warm, and there 
is a tendency to perfpiration, deep may be promoted 
by a gentle opiate. 

But frights have been known not only to caufe, but 
• Worh abb to cure, difeafes. Mr Boyle * mentions agues, 
Mr. p. 8i. gout, and fciatica, cured by this means. 

&c. To turn from the ferious to the ludicrous effe&s of 

fear, the following inftance of the latter fort, quoted 
from a French author by Mr Andrews in his volume 
of Anecdotes, fhows upon what flight occaiions this 
paflion may be fometimes excited in a very high 
degree, even in perfons the mod unlikely to enter¬ 
tain fuch a gueft. “ Charles Guftavus (the fuc- 
ceffor of Chrillina of Sweden) was befieging Prague, 
when a boor of moft extraordinary vifage deiired ad¬ 
mittance to his tent; and being allowed entrance, of¬ 
fered, by way of amufmg the king, to devour a whole 
hog of one hundred weight in his prefence. The old 
general Konittgfmarc, who ftood by the king’s fide, 
and who, foldier as he was, had not got rid of the pre¬ 
judices of his childhood, hinted to his royal mafter 
that the peafant ought to be burnt as a forcerer. 

‘ Sir,’ faid the fellow, irritated at the remark, < if 


your majefty will but make that old gentleman take off Fright 
his fword and his fpurs, I will eat him immediately J| 
before I begin the hog.’ General Konnigftnarc (who 1‘filazin. 
had, at the head of a body of Swedes, performed won- v “ 
ders againft the Auftrians, and who was looked upon 
as one of the braveft men of the age) could not ftand 
this propofal, efpecially as it was accompanied by a 
moft hideous and preternatural expanfton of the frigh t- 
ful peafant’s jaws. Without uttering a word, the ve¬ 
teran fuddenly turned round, ran out of the court, 
and thought not himfelf fafe until he had arrived at his 
quarters ; where he remained above 24 hours locked 
up fecurely, before he had got rid of the panic which 
had fo fevercly affe&ed him.” 

Fear (Dr Beattie f obferves) Ihould not rife higher 4 Elements 
than to make us attentive and cautious; when it gains of Moral 
an afcendency in the mind, it becomes an infupport- Science. 
able tyranny, and renders life a burden. The object 
of fear is evil; and to be exempt from fear, or at leaft 
not enflaved to it, gives dignity to our nature, and in¬ 
vigorates all our faculties. Yet there are evils which 
we ought to fear. Thofe that arife from onrfelves, or 
which it is in our power to prevent, it would be mad- 
nefs to defpife, and audacity not to guard againft. 

External evils which we cannot prevent, or could not 
avoid without a breach of duty, it is manly and ho¬ 
nourable to .bear with fortitude. Infenfibility to dan¬ 
ger is not fortitude, no more than the incapacity of 
feeling pain can be called patience ; and to cxpofe 
ourfelves unneceffarlly to evil is worfe than folly, and 
very blameable prefumption. It is commonly called 
fool-hardinefs ; that is, fuch a degree of hardinefsor 
boldnefs as none but fools are capable of. See the ar¬ 
ticle Fortitude. 

FRIGID (frigidus), in a general fenfe, denotes the 
quality of being cold. It is frequently applied to a 
jejune ftyle, that is unanimated by any ornaments, and 
confequently without any force or vigour. 

Frigid Zone. See Zone. 

FRIGIDITY, in medicine, the fame with Impo¬ 
tence. 

FRIGORIFIC, in phyfiology, fmall particles of 
matter, which, according to Gaffendns and others, be¬ 
ing adlually and effentially cold, and penetrating other 
bodies, produce in them that quality which we call 
cold. See Cold. 

FRILAZ 1 N, the name of a clafs or rank of people 
among the Anglo-Saxons, confifting of thofe who had 
beenflaves, but had either purchafed, or by fome other 
means obtained, their liberty. Though thefe were in 
reality free men:, : tliey were not confidered as of the 
fame rank and dignity with thofe who had been born 
free, but were ftill in a more ignoble and dependent 
condition, either on their former mafters or on fome 
new patrons. This cuftom the Anglo-Saxons feem to 
have derived from their anceftors in Germany, among 
whom thofe who had been made free did not differ 
much in point of dignity or importance in the ftate 
from thofe who continued in fervitude. This diftinc- 
tion between thofe who have been made free and thofe 
who enjoy freedom by defcent from a long race of free 
men, ftill prevails in many parts of Germany ; anc 
particularly in the original feats of the Anglo-Saxons 
Many of the inhabitantsof towns and cities in England, 
in this period, feem to have been of this clafs of men, 
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who were in a kind of middle Hate between Haves and 
freemen. 

FRILL, in falconry. When a hawk trembles or 
Ihivers, they fay fhe frills. 

FRINGILLA, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of palleres. The bill is conical, ftraight, 
and lharp-pointed. There are no lefs than 108 fpe- 
cies comprehended under this genus, diftinguilhed 
principally by varieties in their colour. The follow¬ 
ing are the moll noted. 

1. Th ecarduelis, or goldfinch, with the quill- 
feathers red forwards, and the outermoll without any 
fpots; the two outermoll are white in the middle, as 
the reft are at the point. The young bird before it 
moults is grey on the head ; and hence it is termed by 
the bird-catchers a grey-pate. There is a variety of 
goldfinches called by the London bird-catchers a che- 
verei , from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 
It is diftinguilhed from the common fort by a white 
ftreak, or by two, fometimes three white fpots under 
the throat. Their note is very fweet; and they are 
much efteemed on that account, as well as for their 
great docility. Towards winter, they alfemble in 
flocks ; and feed on feeds of different kinds, particu¬ 
larly thofe of the thiftle. It is fond of orchards, and 
frequently builds in an apple or pear-tree : its neft is 
very elegantly formed of fine mofs, liverworts, and 
bents, on the outfide ; lined firft with wool and hair, 
and then with the gollin or cotton of the fallow. It 
lays five white eggs, marked with deep purple fpots on 
the upper end; and has two broods in the year. When 
kept in cages, they are commonly fed much on hemp- 
feed, which they eat freely, but which is faid to make 
them grow black, and lofe both their red and yellow. 
The goldfinch is a long-lived bird, often attaining the 
age of 20 years.—This fpecies is plenty throughout 
Europe ; it is alfo met with both in Afia and Africa, 
but lefs common. 

2. The Calebs, or chaffinch, hath black limbs, 
and the wings white on both lides; the three firft fea¬ 
thers of the tail are without fpots, but two of the chief 
are obliquely fpotted. It has its name from its de¬ 
lighting in chaff. This fpecies entertains agreeably 
with its fong very early in the year, but towards the 
latter end of fummer affumes a chirping note: both 
fexes continue in Britain the whole year. What is very 
lingular in Sweden, the females quit that country in 
September, migrating in flocks into Holland, leaving 
their mates behind : in the fpring they return. In 
Hampfhire Mr White has obferved fomething of this 
kind; vail flocks of females with fcarcely any males 
among them. Their neft is almoft as elegantly con- 
ftrn&ed as that of the goldfinch, and of much the fame 
materials, only the infide has the addition of fome 
large feathers. They lay four or five eggs of a dull 
white colour, tinged and fpetted with deep purple. 
They are caught in plenty in flight-time ; but their 
nefts are rarely found, though they build in hedges 
and trees of all forts. They make their nefts of mofs 
and wool, or any thing they can gather up ; and have 
young ones thrice a-year. They are feldonibred from 
the neft, as being a bird not apt to learn another’s 
fong, nor to whiffle ; fo that it is bell toleave the old 
ones to bring them up. The Eflexfinches are gene¬ 
rally allowed to be the bell fort, both for length of 


fong and variety, ending with feveral notes that are FringHR- 

very pretty. It is an hardy bird, and will live almoft --■>- *- 

upon any feeds, none coming amifs to him. He is 
feldom fubjedt to difeafe, but will be very loufy if not 
fprinkled with wine two or three times a-month. 

3. Thcmontifringil/a^r bram&lihg, hasayellow 
bill tipt with black ; the head, hind part of the neck, 
and back, are black ; the throat, fore part of the neck, 
and breaft, pale rufous orange; lower part of rh e breall 
and belly white ; the quill feathers brown, with yel- 
lowilh edges ; the tail a little forked : the legs grey. 

This fpecies migrates into England at certain feafous, 
but does not build there. It is frequently found among 
chaffinches, and fometimes comes invallflocks. They 
are alfo feen at certain times in vaft clouds in France, 
infomnch that the ground has been quite covered with 
their dung, and more than 600 dozen were killed 
each night. They are faid to be particularly fond of 
beech mail, but will alfo eat feeds of various other 
kinds. Their flelh is eaten by many, but is apt to 
prove bitter. They are faid to breed about Luxem¬ 
burg, making the neft on the tall fir-trees, compofed 
of long mofs without, and lined with wool and feathers 
within: the eggs are four or five in number, yellow- 
ilh, and fpotted : and the young are fledged at the end 
of May. This fpecies is found more or lefs through¬ 
out Europe ; and is common in the pine forefts of 
Ruffia and Siberia, but thofe of the lall are darker iq 
colour and lefs in fize. 


4. The domeftiea, or sparrow, hath the prime fea¬ 
thers of the wings and tail brown, the body variegate4 
with grey and black, and a tingle white ltreak on th$ 
wings. Thefe well-known birds are proverbially fa- 
lacious, and have three broods in a year. They are 
everywhere common about lioufes, where they build 
in every place they can find admittance ; under the 
roof, corner of the brick-work, or in holes of the 
wall. They make a floyenly neft; generally a little 
hay ill put together, but lined well with feathers 5 
where they lay five or fix eggs of a reddiffi white co¬ 
lour fpotted with brown. They willfometimes build 
in the neighbouring trees, in which cafe they take 
more pains with the neft : and not unfreqnently they 
expel the martins from theirs, to fave the trouble of 
conflru&ing one of their own. The fparrow, from 
frequenting only habitations and parts adjacent, may 
be faid to be chiefly fed from human induftry ; for iq 
fpite of every precaution, it will partake with the pi¬ 
geons, poultry, &c. in the food thrown out to them, 
grain of all kinds being moll agreeable to its tafte ; 
though it will eat refufe from the kitchen of moll 
kinds. It is a familiar but crafty bird, and will not 
fo ealily come into afnarc as many others. In autumn, 
they often colled into flocks, and rooft in numbers on 
the neighbouring trees, when they may be ffiot by 
dozens, or at night caught in great numbers by a bat 
fowling-net. The flelh is accounted tolerable by ma¬ 
ny. The fparrow has no fong, only a chirp or two 
frequently repeated, and far from agreeable. This 
fpecies is fpread every where throughout Europe ; and 
is alfo met with in Egypt, Senegal, Syria, and other 
parts of Africa and Afia. 

5. Tb.e.fpini/s, or siskin, hath the prime feather of 
the wings yellow in the middle, and the four firft chief 
tail-feathers without fpots; but they are yellow at the 
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Fraigilla, bafe, and black at the points. Mr Willoughby tells 

1 -v-- us, that this is a fong-bird: that in Suflex it is called 

the i bar ley-bird, becaufe it comes to them in barley-feed 
time. We are informed that it vifits Britain at 
very uncertain times, like the grofs beak, &c. It is 
to be met with in the bird-lhops in London ; and be¬ 
ing rather a fcarce bird, fells at a higher price than 
the merit of its fong deferves : it is known there by 
the name of the aberdavitie. It is a very tame and do¬ 
cile fpecies; and is often kept and paired with the ca¬ 
nary-bird, with which it breeds freely. The bird- 
catchers have a notion of its coming out of Ruffia. Dr 
Kramer informs us, that this bird conceals its nelt 
with great art; and though there are infinite numbers 
of young birds in the woods on the banks of the Da¬ 
nube, which feem juft to have taken fiight, yet no 
one could dilcover it. 

6. The linota, or linnet, has the bottom of the 
breaft of a fine blood-red, which heightens as the 
fpring advances. Thefe birds are much efteemed for 
their fong. They feed on feeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat; the feed of the li- 
num or flax is their favourite food ; from whence the 
name of the linnet tribe. They breed among furze 
and white thorn : the outfide of their neft is made 
with mofs and bents, and lined with wool and hair. 
They lay five whitilh eggs, fpotted like thole of the 
goldfinch. 

7. Th ecannabina, or greater red-pole, is rather 
left than the common linnet, and has a blood-coloured 
fpot on the forehead, and the breaft of the male is 
tinged with a fine rofe-colour. It is a common fraud 
in the bird-lhops in London, when a male-bird is di- 
ftinguilhed from the female by a red-breaft, as in the 
cafe of this bird, to ftain or paint the feathers, fo that 
the deceit is not eafily difeovered, without at leaft 
clofe infpeftion. Thefe birds are frequent on the Britilh 
coads; and are often taken in flight-time near London: 
it is a familiar bird ; and is cheerful in five minutes 
after it is caught. 

8. The tinaria, or lesser red-pole, is about half 
the fize of the laft, and a rich fpot of purplilh red on 
the forehead: the breaft is of the fame colour, but lefs 
bright. The female is lefs lively in colour ; has no 
red on the breaft; and the fpot on the forehead is of 
a faffron hue. This fpecies is common enough in Eng¬ 
land ; and lays four or five eggs of a palebluilh green, 
thickly fprinkled near the blunt end with fmall reddilh 
fpots. Mr Pennant mentions an inftance of this bird 
being fo tenacious of her neft, as to differ herfelf to be 
taken offby the hand; and that when releafed fhe 
would not forfake it. This fpecies is known about 
London by the name of Jione redpole. Linnaeus, Kra¬ 
mer, and others, mention its being very fond of the 
feeds of alder. Wholeflocksof them, mixed with the 
filkin, frequent places where alders grow, for the fake 
of picking the catkins: they generally hang like the 
titmoufe, with the back downwards ; and in this ftate 
are fo intent on their work, that they may be en¬ 
tangled one after another by dozens, by means of a 
twigfmeared with birdlime faftened to the end of a 
fifliing rod.or other long pole. This fpecies feems to 
be in plenty throughout Europe, from the extreme 
parts of Ruflia on the one han J to Italy on the other. 
Is very common in Greenland, and wasalfo met with 


by late voyagers at Aoonalafhka. In America it Frlngilb. 

is likewife well known. Hence it feems to be a bird '- v - 

common to the whole of the northern part of the globe 
without exception. 

9. The moutium, or twite, is about the fize of a 
linnet. It has the feathers of the upper part of the 
body dulky ; thofe on the head edged with alh-colour, 
the others with brownilh red : the rump is pale crim- 
fon ; the wings and tail are duiky, the tips of the 
greater coverts and fecondaries whitilh ; the legs pale 
brown. The female wants the red mark on the rump. 

Twites are taken in the flight-feafon near London 
along with other linnets. It is probable that the name 
has been taken from their twittering note, having no 
muiic in it; and indeed the bird-catchers will tell at 
fonie diftance whether there be any twites mixed 
among linnets merely from this circumftance. The 
twite is fuppofed to breed in the more northern parts 
of Britain. 

10. The amandava, or amaduvade bird, is about 
the lize of a wren. The colour of the bill is of a dull 
red ; all the upper parts are brown, with a mixture of 
red ; the under the fame, but paler, the middle of the 
belly darkeft ; all the feathers of the upper wing-co¬ 
verts, breaft, and tides, have a fpot of white at the tip ; 
the quills are of a grey brown ; the tail is black ; and 
the legs are of a pale yellowiih white. It inhabits 
Bengal, Java, Malacca, and other parts of Alia. 

11. The Senegala, or Senegal finch, is a fpecies 
very little bigger than a wren. The hill is reddilh, 
edged all round with biown; and beneath the under 
mandible a line of brown quite to the tip; the fame 
alfo is feen on the ridge of the upper mandible : the 
upper parts of the body are of a vinaceous red colour ; 
the lower parts, with the thighs and under tail-coverts, 
of a greenilh brown ; the hind part of the head and 
neck, the back, fcapulars, and wing coverts, are 
brown ; the tail is black ; and the legs are pale grey. 

It inhabitants Bengal; and, with the former fpecies, 
feeds on millet. This affords the natives an eafy me¬ 
thod of catching them: they have no more to do than 
to fupport a large hollowed gourd, the bottom upper- 
mod, on a ftick, with a firing leading to fome covered 
place, and ftrewing under it fome millet ; the little 
birds, haftening in numbers to pick it up, are caught 
beneath the trap, by the ftick being pulled away by 
the obferver at a diftance. The females are faid to fing 
nearly as well as the males. They are familiar 
birds ; and when once afed to the climate, will fre¬ 
quently live five or fix years in a cage. They have 
been bred in Holland by the fanciers of birds. 

12. The canarta, or Canary-bird, hath a whitilh 
body and bill, with the prime feathers of the wings 
and tail greenilh. It was originally peculiar to thofe 
ifles to which it owes its name ; the fame that were 
known to the ancients by the addition of the Fortunate . 

Though the ancients celebrate the i(lc of Canaria for 
the multitude of birds, they have not mentioned any 
in particular. It is probable, then, that the fpecies 
was not introduced into Europe till after the fecond 
difeovery of thefe ides, which was between the 13th 
and 14th centuries. We are uncertain when it firft 
madeits appearance in that quarter of the globe. Be- 
lon, who wrote in 1555, is filentin refpedt to thefe 
birds: Gefner is the firft who mentions them ; and Al- 
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Frippery drovand fpeaks of them as rarities, obferving that they 
U were very dear on account of the difficulty attending 
v ^' r * t ‘ the bringing them from fo dillant a country, and that 
they were purchafed by people of rank alone. They 
are hill found on the fame fpot to which we were firft 
indebted for the produdtion of fuch charming fong- 
fters ; but they are now become fo numerous in our 
own country, that we are under no neceffity of croffing 
the ocean for them.—The Canary-bird will prove fer¬ 
tile with the filkin and goldfinch ; but in this cafe the 
produce, for the molt part, proves fterile : the pairs 
fucceed bell when the hen-bird is the Canary, and the 
cock of the oppofite fpecies. It will alfo prove pro¬ 
lific with the linnet, yellow-hammer, chaffinch, and 
even the houfe fparrow ; but the male Canary-bird will 
not affimilate with the female of thefe birds ; the hen 
mull be ever of the Canary fpecies, and the young of 
thefe moftly prove male birds.—This bird is faid by 
fonie to live 10 or 15 years ; by others, as far as 18. 

FRIPPERY, a French term fometimes ufed in our 
language to fignify the trade or traffic of old fecond- 
hand clothes and goods. The word is alio ufed for the 
place where fuch fort of commerce is carried on, and 
even for the commodities themfelves. The company 
of frippiers, or fripperers, at Paris, are a regular cor¬ 
poration, of an ancient Handing, and make a confider- 
able figure in that city. 

FR 1 SII, Frisei, Frisiones, andFRisoNES, (anc. 
geog.), a people of Germany, fo called either from 
their ardent love of freedom, or from the freffi and 
unbroken lands they occupied, contradiftinguilhed 
from the old lands. Tacitus divides them, from their 
extent of power and territory, into the Majores, fitua- 
tedon the coaft between the Rhine and the Ems; and 
into the Minores, occupying the parts about the lakes 
lying between the channels of the Rhine. 

FRIT, or Fritt, in the glafs manufadture, is the 
matter or ingredients whereof glafs is to be made. 
When they have been calcined or baked in a furnace. 

A fait drawn from the allies of the plant kali or 
from fern, or other plants mixed with fand or flint, 
and baked together, makes an opaque mafs called by 
glafs-men yr/f; probably from the Italian frittare, to 
fry; or becaufe the frit, when melted, runs into lumps, 
like fritters, called by the Italians fritelli. 

Frit, by the ancients, was called ammonitruvi, of 
fand, andviTpov, nitre ; under which name it is 
deicribed by Pliny thus : Fine fand from the Voltur- 
nian fea, mixed with three times the quantity of ni¬ 
tre, and melted, makes a mafs called ammonitrum; 
which being rebaked makes pure glafs. 

Frit,Nerioblerves, is only thecalx of the materials 
which make glafs; which though they might be melt¬ 
ed, and glafs be made, without thus calcining them, 
yet it would take up much more time. This calcin¬ 
ing, or making of frit, ferves to mix and incorporate 
the materials together, and to evaporate all the fuper- 
fluous humidity. The frit, once made, is readily fu- 
fed, and turned into glafs. 

There are three kinds of frits. The firft, cryftal 
frit, or that for cryftal metal, is made with fait of pulve- 
rine and fand. The fecond, and ordinary frit, is made 
of the bare afhes of pulverine or barilla, without ex- 
tradling the fait from them. This makes the ordi¬ 
nary white or crvftal metal. The third is frit for green 


glafies, made of common allies, without any prepara- Frith 
tion. This laft frit will require ten or twelve.hours . II. 
baking. Frizmg- 

The materials in each are to be finely powdered, v ™~” 
walhed, and fearced; then equally mixed, and fre¬ 
quently ftirred together in the melting pot. For the 
reft fee Glass, and Crystal. 

FRITH, in its moll ufual acceptation, fignifies the 
mouth or opening of a river into the fea; fuch are 
the Frith of Forth or of Edinburgh, the t rith of 
Clyde, Moray Frith, 8cc. 

FRITILLARIA, fritillary: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
10th order, Coronaries . The corolla is hexapetalous 
and campanulated, with a nedlariferous cavity above 
the heel in each petal; the ftamina are as long as the 
corolla. There are five fpecies, all of them bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennials, producing annual ftalks 
from about one foot to a yard or more high, termi¬ 
nated by large, bell-fliaped, liliaceous flowers, of a 
great variety of colours. They are all propagated by 
offsets, which they furnilh abundantly from the fides 
of their roots, and which may be feparated every fe¬ 
cond or third year ; they are hardy plants, and will 
thrive in any of the common borders. 

FRIULI, a province of Italy, fubjedt to Venice, 
and bounded by Carinthia in Germany on the north, 
by Carniola on the eaft. by the Gulph of Venice on the 
fouth, and by the Bellunefe and Feltrin on the weft. 

FRIZE, or Frieze, in architedlure, a part of the 
entablature of columns, more ufually written and pro¬ 
nounced /reeze. See Freeze. 

Frize, or Freeze, in commerce, a kind of wool¬ 
len cloth or fluff for winter wear, being frized or 
knapt on one fide, whence, in all probability, it de¬ 
rives its name. 

Of frizes, fome are croffed, others not crofted : the 
former are chiefly of Enulilh manufadture, the latter 
of Irilh. 

FRIZLNG of Cloth, a term in the woollen ma¬ 
nufactory, applied to the forming of the nap of cloth 
or fluff into a number of little hard burrs or promi¬ 
nences, covering almoft the whole ground thereof. 

Some clothes are only frized on the back fide, as 
black cloths ; others on the right fide, as coloured and 
mixed cloths, rateens, bays, friezes, &c. 

Frizing may be performed two ways. One with the 
hand, that is, by means of two workmen, who con- 
dudt a kind of plank that ferves for a frizing inftru- 
ment. The other way is by a mill, worked either by 
water or a horfe, or fometimes by men. This latter 
is efteenied the better way of frizing, by reafon the 
motion being uniform and regular, the little knobs of 
the frizing are formed more equably and regularly. 

The ftrudture of this ufeful machine is as follows : 

The three principal parts are the frizer or crifper, the 
frizing table, and the drawer or beam. The two firft 
are two equal planks or boards, each about 10 feet 
long and 15 inches broad ; differing only in this, that 
the frizing table is lined or covered with a kind of 
coarfe woollen fluff, of a rough fturdy knap ; and the 
frizer is incruftated with a kind of cement compofed 
of glue, gum-arabic, and a yellow fand, with a little 
aqua-Yitas, or urine. The beam, or drawer, thus call- 
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Frizing ed, becatife it draws the fluff from between the frizer 
! and the frizing-table, isawooden roller,befetallover 
Frobilher, w i t jj fj nej |hort points or eqdsof wire, like thofe 
of cards ufed in carding of wool. 

The difpofition and ufe of the machine is thus. The 
table Hands immoveable, and bears or fuftains the cloth 
to be frized, which is laid with that fide uppermofl on. 
which the nap is to be raifed : over the table is placed 
the frizer, at fitch a diflance from it as to give room 
for the fluff to be paffed between them : fo that the 
frizer,having a very flowfemicircular motion,meeting 
the long hairs or naps of the cloth, twills, and rolls 
them into little knobs or burrs ; while, at the fame 
lime, the drawer, which is continually turning,draws 
away the flufffrom under the frizer, and winds it over 
its own points. 

All that the workman has to do while the machine 
is a-going, is to flretch the fluff on the table as fall as 
the drawer takes it off, and from time to time to take 
off the fluff from the points of the drawer. 

The defign of having the frizing-table lined with 
Huff of a fhort, fliff, flubby nap, is that it may detain 
the cloth between the table and the frizer long enough 
for the grain to be formed, that the drawer may not 
take it away too readily, which mult otherwife be the 
cafe as it is not held by any thing at the other end. 
It were unneceffary to fay any thing particular ©f the 
manner of frizing fluffs with the hand, it being the 
aim of the workmen to imitate, as near as they can 
with their wooden inflrument, the flow, equable, and 
circular motion of the machine : it needs only be ad¬ 
ded, that their frizer is but about two feet long amj 
one broad; and that to form the nap more eafily, they 
moiflen the furface of the fluff lightly, with water 
mingled with whites of eggs or honey. 

FROBENIUS (John), a famous and learned print¬ 
er in the 16th century, was born at Hamelburgh in 
Franconia, and fettled at Bafil. He had before flu- 
died in that univerfity, where he acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of being uncommonly learned ; and now fetting 
up a printing-houfe in that city, was the firfl of the 
German printers who brought thatadmirableart to any 
degree of perfection. Being a man of great probity 
and piety, as well as fkill, he was particularly choice 
in the authors he printed ; and would never, for the 
fake of profit, fuffer libels, or any thing that might 
hurt the reputation of another, to go through his 
prefs. The great chara&er of this printer was the 
principal motive which induced Erafmus to relide at 
Bafil, in order to have his own works printed by him. 
A great number of valuable authors were printed by 
Frobenitis, with great care and accuracy; among 
which were the works of St Jerome, Augufline, and 
Erafmus. He defigncd to have printed the Greek 
Fathers; but died in XJ27, before he could execute 
his defign. Erafmus wrote his epitaph in Greek and 
Latin. 

John Frobenius left a fon, named Jerome Frobenius, 
and a daughter married to Nicholas Epifcopius ; who, 
joining in partnerlhip,continued Frobenius’sprinting- 
houfe with reputation, and printed correct editions of 
the Greek Fathers. 

FROBISHER, or Forbisher (Sir Martin), an 
excellent navigator and fea-officer in the 16th century, 
was born near Doncafter in Yorklliire, and was from 


his youth brought up to navigation. He was the firfl Frobilher 
Englifhman who attempted to find a north-weft paf- II 
fage to China, and in 1576 he failed with two barks . Fro f" . 
and a pinnace in order to attempt that pafTage. In 
this voyage he difcoveredacape, to which he gave the 
name of Queen Elizabeth's Foreland, and the next day 
difcovered aflraitto which he gave his own name. This 
voyage proving unfucccfsful, he attempted the fame 
pallagein 1577; but difcoveringfome ore in anifland, 
and his commiffion directing him in this voyage only to 
fearch for ore,and to leave the farther difcovery of the 
north-weft to another time, he returned to England. 

He failed again, with 15 fhips and a great number of 
adventurers, to form a fettlement: but being obflruc- 
ted by the ice, and driven out to fea by a violent 
florm, they, after encountering many difficulties, re- 
turned home, without making any fettlement, but 
brought a large quantity of ore.—He afterwards com¬ 
manded the Aid in Sir Francis Drake’s expedition to 
the Weft Indies, in which St Domingo in Hifpaniola, 
Carthagena, and Santa Juflina, in Florida, were taken 
and facked. In 1588, he bravely exerted h'mfelf in 
defence of his country againft the Spanifh armada, 
when he commanded the Triumph, one of the largeft 
fhips in that fervice ; and, as a reward for his diflin- 
guifhed bravery, received the honour of knighthood 
from the lord high admiral at fea. He afterwards 
commanded a fquadron which was ordered to cruife on 
the Spanifh coafl; and in 1592 took iwo valuable 
fhips and a rich carrack. In 1594 he was fent to the 
affiftance of Henry IV. king of France againft a body 
of the Leaguers and Spaniards, who had flrongly en¬ 
trenched themfelves at Croyzon near Brefl; but in an 
affault upon that fort, on the 7th of November, Sir 
Martin was unfortunately wounded with a ball,of which 
he died foon after he had brought back the fleet to 
Plymouth, and was buried in that town. 

Frobisher’ s Straits, lie a little to the northward of 
Cape Farewellin Weft Greenland, and were difcover¬ 
ed by Sir Martin Frobiffier. W. Long. 48. 16. N. 

Lat. 63. 12. 

FRODSHAM, atownofChefhire in England, 162 
miles from London, is noted for its ancient cattle. It 
has a flone-bridge over the river Weaver near its 
conflux with the Merfey, and a harbour for fhips of 
good burden. By the late inland navigation, it has 
communication with the rivers Dee, Ribble, Oufe, 

Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 

&c. which navigation, including its windings, extends 
above joo miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting¬ 
ham, York, Lancafler, Weflinoreland, Stafford, War¬ 
wick, Leicefler, Oxford, Worcefler, &c. 

FROG, in zoology. See Rana. 

BuII-Frog. See Rana. 

FROG-Fifh of Surinam, a very lingular animal, of 
which a figure is given by Mr Edwards, Hijl. of Birds , 

Vol. I. There is no fpecimen in the Britifh mufeuni, 
nor in any private collection, except that of Dr Fo- 
thergill. It was brought from Surinam in South A- 

merica_Frogs, both in Afia and Africa, according 

to Merian, change gradually from Fifties to frogs, as 
thofe in Europe; but after many years revert againin- 
to fillies, though the manner of their change has never 
been invefligated. In Surinam thefe fifties are called 
jakjes. They are cartilaginous, of a fubflance like the 

muflela. 
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muftela, and exquifite food : they are formed with re¬ 
gular vertebrae, and fmall bones all over the body di¬ 
vided into equal parts ; are firft darkilh, and then 
grey: rlieir fcalesmakea beautiful appearance. Whe¬ 
ther this animal is, in its perfect Hate, a fpeciesof frog 
with a tail, or a kindof water-lizard,Mr Edwards does 
not pretend to determine , but obferves, that when its 
fize is confidered, if it ihould be deemed a tadpole at 
firft produced from fpawn, and in its progrefs to¬ 
wards a frog, fuch an animal, when full grown, if it 
bears the fame proportion to its tadpole as thofe in 
Europe do, muft be of enormous fize ; for our full 
grown frogs exceed the tadpoles at leaft 50 times. See 
a reduced figure on Plate CCIII. 

FROME, a river that rifes from feveral fprings in 
theWeflern parts of Dorfetihirein England, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is near Everihot; anddiredlingits courfe 
almoft due weft,paffes under Frampton-bridge, waffles 
the town of Dorchefter, and falls into a bay of the 
Englilh Channel called Poolhaven, near Wareham. 

t'ROME-Selwood, atownofSomerfetftiireinEngland, 
105: miles from London. It is the chief town of this 
part of the country, which was anciently one great 
foreft called Selwoodjhire ; and in the latter end of the 
laft century, in thole called Frome-Woedlands , there 
was a confiderable gang of money-coiners or clippers, 
of whom many were taken and executed, and their 
covert laid open. Though the town is bigger than fome 
cities, yet it has only one church ; but it has fix or 
feven meeting-houfes of Proteftant diffenters. The 
inhabitants are reckoned about 13,000, whofe chief 
manufadtory is broad-cloth. About 50 years ago, 
more wire cards for carding the wool for the fpinners 
were made at this place than in all England befides, 
which was for the moil part fupplied with them from 
hence ; for here were no lefs than 20 mailer card- 
makers, one of whom employed 400 men, women, and 
children, in that manufactory at one time; fo that even 
children of 7 or 8 years of age could earn half-a-crown 
a-week. The river here, which abounds with trout, 
eels, &c. rifes in the woodlands ; and runs under its 
ftone-bridge towards Bath, on the ealt fide of which 
it falls into the Avon. This town has been a long 
time noted for its fine beer, which they keep to a great 
age, and is generally preferred by the gentry to the 
wines of France and Portugal. It was governed for¬ 
merly by a bailiff, and now by two conflables of the 
hundreds of Frome, chofen at the court-leet of the 
lord of the manor. 

FRONDESCENTIA, from frons, “a leaf;” the 
precife time of the year and month in which each 
fpecies of plants unfolds its leaves. 

All plants produce new leaves every year ; but all do 
not renew them at the fame time. Among woody 
plants, the elder, and moft of the honey-fuckles; 
among perennial herbs, crocus and tulip, are the firft 
that pufh or expand their leaves. The time of fow- 
itlg the feeds decides with refpeft to annuals. The 
oak and afh are conftantly the lateft in pafhing their 
leaves: the greateft number unfold them in fpring; the 
moffes and firs in winter. Thefe ftriking differences 
with rcfpeCl to fo capital a circumftance in plants as 
that of unfolding their leaves, feem to indicate that 
each fp ecies of plants has a temperature proper or pe¬ 


culiar to itfelf, and requires a certain degree of heat Front 
to extricate the leaves from their buds, and produce 11 
the appearance in qireftion. Front on 

This temperature, however, is not fo fixed or con- 
ftant as it may appear to a fuperficial obferver. A- 
mong plants of the fame fpecies, there are fome more 
early than others; whether thatcircumftancedepends, 
as it moft commonly does, on the nature of the plants, 
or is owing to differences in heat, expofure, and foil. 

In general, it may be affirmed, that fmall and young 
trees are always earlier than larger or old ones. 

The pufhing of the leaves is likewife accelerated or 
retarded according to the temperature of the feafon; 
that is, according as the fun is fooner or later in dif- 
penfingthat certain degree of heat which is fuitablc 
to each fpecies. 

FRONT, the forehead, or that part of the face, 
above the eye-brows. The word is formed of the Latin 
frons ; and that from the Greek <pfo mv “ to think, per¬ 
ceive;” of mens, “ the mind, thought.” Marti- 
nius, to make out this etymology, obferves, that from 
the forehead of a perfon we perceive what he is, what 
he is capable of, and what he thinks of. 

Front, is alfo ufed where feveral perfons or things 
are ranged fide by fide, and ihow their front or fore¬ 
parts. 

Front, in archite&ure, denotes the principal face 
or fide of a building, or that prefented to their chief 
afpedt or view. 

FRONTAL, in architedlure, a little fronton or 
pediment, fometiines placed over a fmall door or win¬ 
dow. 

Frontal, Frontlet, or Brow-band, is alfo ufed in 
fpeaking of the Jewilh ceremonies. This frontal con- 
fifts of four feveral pieces of vellum, on each whereof 
is written fome text of fcripture. They are all laid on 
a piece of a black calf’s leather with thongs to tie it 
by. The Jews apply the leather with the vellum on 
their foreheads in the fynagogue, and tie it round the 
head with the thongs. 

FRONTIER, the border, confine, or extreme, of 
a kingdom or province, which the enemies find in front 
when they would enter the fame. Thus we fay, a 
frontier town, frontier province, &c. Frontiers were 
anciently called marches. 

The word is derived from the French frontier e, and 
that from the Latin frontaria ; as being a kindof front 
oppofed to the enemy. Skinner derives frontier from 
front ; inafmuch as the frontier is the exterior and 
moft advanced part of a ftate, as the front is that of 
the face of a man. 

FRONTIGNIAC wine, is fo called from a town 
of Languedoc in France, fituated 16 miles fouth-weft 
of Montpelier, remarkable for producing it. 

FRONTINUS (Sextus Julius), an ancient Roman 
writer,was of confular dignity,and flourilhed under the 
emperors Vefpafian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan. He commanded the Roman armies in Bri¬ 
tain ; was made city-praetor when Vefpafian and Ti¬ 
tus were confnls ; and Nerva made him curator of the 
aquedufts,which occafioned his writing De aquccduBi- 
bus urbis Rom<z. He wrote four books upon the Greek 
and Roman art of war; a piece De re agraria, and 
another De limitibus Thefe have been often feparate- 
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ffontif- 1 y reprinted ; but were all collected together in a neat 
piece edition at Amfterdam in 1661, with notes by Robertus 
_ IL Keuchenius. He died under Trajan. 
r ° * FRONTISPIECE, in architedlure, the principal 
face of a fine building. The word is formed of the 
Latin frontifpicium, q. d .froutis hominis infpeftio .— 
Hence alfo, by a figure, we fay, the frontifpiece of a 
book ; meaning an ornament with an engraven title 
On the firflpage. 

FRONTLET. See Frontal. 

FRONTO (Marcus Cornelius), was chofen for his 
eloquence to inftrudt the emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus in rhetoric ; in recompenceof which he 
was promoted to the confolate, and a fiatue was erec¬ 
ted to his honour. He taught Marcus Aurelius not 
only eloquence, but the duty of kings, and excellent' 
morals. Some fay he wrote againft the Chriftians. A 
feet was formed of thofe who looked upon him as a mo¬ 
del of perfect eloquence, and thefe were called Fron - 
toniani. The Civilians, whofe names were Fronto, 
mentioned in the pandects, were probably defeended 
from him. 

FROST, in phyfiology, fuch a Rate of the atmo- 
fphere as occafionsthe congelation or freezingof water 
and other fluids. See Congelation. 

Under the.articles Cold, Congelation, Evapo¬ 
ration, Fluidity, &c, it is Ihown, that water and 
other fluids are capable of containing the element of 
fire or heat in two very different Rates. In the one, 
they feem to imbibe the fire in fuch a manner, that it 
eludes all the methods by which we are accufiomed to 
obferve it, either by our fenfation of feeling, or the 
thermometer; in the other, it manifefis itfelf obvioiifly 
to our fenfes, either by the touch, the thermometer, 
or the emiffion of light. 

In thefirfiof thefe Rates, we call the body cold; 
and are apt to fay that this coldnefs is occafioned by 
the abfence of heat. But this manner of exprefling 
ourfelves is certainly improper ; for even thofe fluids 
which are coldefl to the touch contain a vaR deal of 
heat. Thus vapour, which is colder to the touch 
than the water from which it was raifed, contains an 
immenfe quantity of fire, even more than fufficient to 
heat it red hot. The like may be faid of common fait, 
and fnow, or ice. If a quantity of each of thefe fub- 
ftancesis feparately reduced to the degree of 28 or 30 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, upon mixing them to¬ 
gether, the heat which would have raifed the thermo¬ 
meter to the degree abovementioned, now enters into 
the fubfiance of them in fuch a manner that the mer¬ 
cury falls down to o.—Here an exceflive degree of 
coldis produced, and yet we are fure that the fubfian- 
ces contain the very fame quantity of heat that they 
formerly did: nay, they will even feem exceedingly 
cold,, when they moR certainly contain a great deal 
more heat than they originally did ; for they abforb it 
from all bodies around them; and if a fmall veifel full 
of water is put in the middle of fuch a mixture, it will 
in a fhort time be full of ice. 

It appears, therefore, that our fenfes, even when 
afliRed by thermometers, can only judge of the Rate in 
which the element of fire is with relation to the bo¬ 
dies around us, without regard to the quantity contain¬ 
ed in them. Thus, if heat flows from any part of our 
feodv into any fubfiance actually in contact with it, the 

'' Vol. V1J. 


f enfation of cold is excited, and we call that fubfiance Froft. 
cold ; but if it flows from any fubfiance into our body, ' ' * 

the fenfation of heat is excited, and we call that fub¬ 
fiance hot, withoutregard to the abfolute quantity con¬ 
tained in either cafe. See Heat. 

Of all known fubfiances, the atmofphere either ab- 
forbs or throws out heat with the mofi remarkable fa¬ 
cility : and in one or other of thefe Rates it always is 
with refpedt to the furface of the earth, and fuch bo¬ 
dies as are placed on or near it; for thefe, properly 
{peaking, have no temperature of their own, but are 

entirely regulated by that of the atmofphere_When 

the air has been for fome time abforbing the heat front 
terreftriai bodies, a frofl mufi be the undoubted con- 
fequence, for the fame reafon that water freezes in a 
veifel put into a freezing mixture ; and were this ab- 
forption to continue for a length of time, the whole 
earth would be converted into a frozen mafs. There 
are, however, certain powers in nature, by which this 
effect is always prevented ; and the moR violent froft 
we can imagine, mufi always as it were defeat its own 
purpofes, and end in a thaw. To underftand this fub- 
jedt, we mufi obferve, 

1. In that Rate of the atmofphere which we deno¬ 
minate froR, there is a moft intimate union between 
the air and the water it contains ; and therefore frofiy 
weather, except in very high latitudes, is generally 
clear. 

2. When fuch an union takes place, either in win¬ 
ter or fummer, we obferve the atmofphere alfo in¬ 
clined to abforb heat-, and confequently to frofl. 

Thus in clear fettled weather,even in fummer, though 
the day may be excelfively hot by reafon of the con¬ 
tinued funfhine, yet the mornings and evenings are re- - 
markably cold, and fometimes even difagreeably fo. 

3. The air being therefore always ready in the time 
of frofl or in clear weather, to abforb heat from every 
fubfiance which comes into contadt with it, it follows 
that it mufi alfo abforb part of that which belongs to 
the vapours contained in it. 

4. Though vapour is capable of becoming much 
colder than water without being frozen, yet by a con¬ 
tinued abforption it mufi at laft part with its latent 
heat, i. e. that which eflcntially conftitutes it vapour 
and without which it is no longer vapour, but water 
or ice. No fooner, therefore, does the frofi arrive at 
a certain pitch, than the vapours, every where dif- 
perfed through the air, give out their latent heat; 
the atmofphere then becomes clouded ; the froR either 
totally goes off) or becomes milder by reafon of the 
great quantity of heat difeharged into the air; and 
the vapours defeend in rain, hail, or fiiow, according 
to the particular difpofition of the atmofphere at the 
time. 

5. Even in the polar regions, where it may be 
thought that the froR mufi increafe beyond meafure, 
there are alfo natural means for preventing its running 
to extremes. The principal caufe here is, the mixture 
of a great quantity of vapours from the more tempe¬ 
rate regions of the globe with the air in thofe dreary. 
climates.- It is well known, that aqueous vapour al¬ 
ways flies from a warm to a colder place. For this 
reafon, the vapours raifed by the fun in the more tem¬ 
perate regions of the earth, mufi continually travel 
northward and fouthward in great quantities. Thus 
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Froth they furnifh materials for thofe immenfe quantities of 
—--' fnow and ice which are to be found in the neighbour¬ 

hood of the poles, and which we cannot imagine the 
weak influence of the fimin thefe parts capable of rai¬ 
ling. It is impoflible that a quantity of vapour can be- 
mixed with frofty air, without communicating a great 
deal of heat to it; and thns there are often thaws of 
confiderable duration even in thofe climates where, 
from the little influence of the fun, we Ihould fuppofe 
-the froft would be perpetual. 

6 . We may now account with fome probability for 
the uncertain duration of frofts. In England they 
are feldom of a long continuance ; becaufe the vapours 
raifed from the fea with which that ifland is furround- 
cd, perpetually mix with the air over the ifland, and 
prevent a long duration of the frofl. For the fame 
reafon, frofls are never of fuch long duration in mari¬ 
time places on the continent as in the inland ones. 
There is nothing, however, more uncertain than the 
motion of the vapours with which the air is conftantly 
filled; and therefore it is impoflible to prognofticate the 
duration of a frofl with any degree of certainty. In 
general, we may always be certain, that if a quantity 
of vapour is accumulated in any place, no intenfe frofl 
can fubfift in that place for any length of time ; and 
by whatever caufes the vapours are driven from place 
to place, by the fame caufes the frofls are regulated 
throughout the whole world. See Thaw, Vapour, 
&c. 

The effeds of frofl in feveral different countries, are 
enumerated under the article Congelation. In the 
northern parts of the world, even folid bodies are li¬ 
able to be aft'eded by frofl. Timber is often apparent¬ 
ly frozen, and rendered exceedingly difficult to faw. 
Marie, chalk, and other lefs folid terreflrial concre¬ 
tions, will be fhattered by ftrong and durable frofts. 
Metals are contraded by froft : thus, an iron tube, 12 
feet long, upon being expofed to the air in a frofty 
night, loft two lines of its length. On the contrary, 
frofl fwells or dilates water near one-tenth of its bulk. 
Mr Boyle made feveral experiments with metalline 
veflels, exceedingly thick and ftrong ; which being 
filled with water, clofe flopped, and expofed to the 
cold, burft by the expanfion of the frozen fluid with¬ 
in them. Trees are frequently deftroyed by frofl, as 
if burnt up by the moll excelfive heat; and in very 
ftrong frofts, walnut-trees, afhes, and even oaks, are 
fometimes fplit and cleft, fo as to be feen through, 
and this with a terrible noife, like the explolion of fire¬ 
arms. 

Frofl naturally proceeds from the upper parts of bo¬ 
dies down wards: but how deep it will reach in earth 
or water, is not eafily known ; becaufe this depth may 
.yary with the degree of coldnefs in the air,by a longer 
or lhorter duration of the frofl, the texture of the 
earth, the nature of the juices wherewith it is impreg¬ 
nated, the conftitution of its more internal parts as to 
heat and cold, the nature of its effluvia, &c. Mr 
Boyle, in order to afeertain this depth, after four 
nights of hard lrofl, dug in an orchard, where the 
ground was level and bare, and found the frofl had 
j'carce reached three inches and a half, and in a garden 
nearer the houfe only two inches below the furface. 
I\iue or ten fneoedive frofty nights froze the bare 


ground in the garden fix inches and a half deep;, and, Froft. 

in the orchard, where a wall flickered it from thefouth,'- 

fun, to the depth of eight inches and a half. He alfo 
dug in an orchard, near a wall, about a week after¬ 
wards, and found the frofl co have penetrated to the 
depth of 14 inches. In a garden at Mofcow, the frofl 
in a hard feafon only penetrates to two feet: and the 
utmoft effed that Captain James mentions the cold to 
have had upon the ground of Charlton ifland, was to 
freeze it to two feet deep : whence may appear the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of cold of that ifland and Raffia. And 
as to the freezing of water at the abovementioned 
ifland, the Captain tells us, it does not, naturally con¬ 
geal above the depth of fix feet, the reft being by ac¬ 
cident. Water alfo, expofed to the cold air in large- 
veflels, always freezes firft at the upper furface, the 
ice gradually incr.cafing and thickning downwards: 
for which reafon, frogs retire in frofty weather to 
the bottom of ditches ; and it is faid, that fhoals of 
filli retire in winter to thefe depthsof the fea and ri¬ 
vers, where they are not to be.found in fummer. Wa¬ 
ter, like the earth, feems not difpofed to receive any. 
very intenfe degree of cold at a confiderable depth or 
diftance from the air. The vaft mafies of ice found, , 
in the northern feas being only many flakes and frag¬ 
ments, which, Aiding under each other, are, by the 
congelation gf the intercepted water, cemented toge¬ 
ther. 

I11 cold countries, the frofl often proves fatal to 
mankind ; not only, producing gangrenes, but even 
death itfelf. Thofe who die of it have their hands and 
feet firft feized, till they grow.paft feeling it ; after 
which the reft of their bodies is fo invaded, that they 
are taken with a drowfinefs, which if indulged, they 
awake no more, but die infenfibly. But there is ano¬ 
ther way whereby it proves mortal, viz. by freezing 
the abdomen and vifeera, which ondiffedion arefouua. 
to be mortified and black. 

The great power of froft on vegetables is a thing 
fufficiently known; but the differences between the 
frofls of a fevere winter, and thofe which happen in 
the fpring mornings, in their effeds on plants and 
trees, were never perfedly explained, till by Meff. Du 
Hamel and Buffon in the Memoirs of the Paris Aca¬ 
demy. 

The frofts of fevere winters are much more terrible 
than thofe of. the fpring, as they bring on a priva¬ 
tion of all the produds of the tenderer part of the 
vegetable world ; but then they are not frequent, fuch 
winters happening perhaps but once in an age ; and 
the frofls of the fpring are in reality greater injuries to 
us than thefe, as they are every year repeated. 

In regard to trees, the great difference is this, that 
the frofts of fevere winters affed even their wood, th eir 
trunks and large branches ; whereas thofe of the fpring 
have only power to. hurt the buds. 

The winter frofts happening at a time when moft of 
the trees in our woods and gardens have neither leaves, 
flowers, nor fruits upon them, and have their.buds fo 
hard as to be proof againft flight injuries of weather,, 
efpecially if the preceeding fummer has not been too 
wet; in this ftate, if there are no unlucky circumftan- 
ces attending, the generality of trees bear moderate 
winters very well; but hard frofts, which happen late 
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in the winter, caufe very great injuries even to thofe 
'— -trees which they do not utterly deltroy. Thefe are, 

1. Long cracks following the diredtion of the fibres. 

2. Parcels of dead Wood inclofed round with wood yet 
in a living Hate. And, 3. That diftemperaturewhich 
the forefters call the double blea, which isaperfedl 
circle of blea, or foft white wood, which, when the 
tree is afterwards felled, is found covered by a circle 
of hard and folid wood. 

The opinions of authors about the expofition of 
trees to the different quarters, have been very different, 
hnd moll of them grounded on no rational foundation. 
Many are of opinion that the effedts of frofl are mod 
Violently felt on thofe trees which are expofed to the 
north; and others think the fouth or the weft the moft 
ftrongly affeded by them. There is no doubt but the 
north expofure is fubjed to the greateft cold. It does 
not, however, follow from this, that the injury muft 
be always greateft on the trees expofed to the north in 
frofts; on the contrary, there are abundant proofs 
that it is on the fouth fide that trees are generally 
more injured by froft : and it is plain from repeated 
experiments, that there are particular accidents, under 
which a more moderate froft may do more injury to ve¬ 
getables, than the moft fevere one which happens to 
them under more favourable circumftances. 

It is plain from the accounts of the injuries trees re¬ 
ceived by the frofts in 1709, that the greateft of all 
Were owing to repeated falfc thaws, fucceeded by re¬ 
peated new frofts. But the frofts of the fpring-feafon 
furnifh abundantly more numerous examples of this 
truth; and fome experiments made by the Count de 
. Buffon, at large in his own woods, prove inconteft- 
ably, that it is not the fevereft cold or moft fixed froft 
that does the greateft injury to vegetables. 

This is an obfervation diredtly oppofite to the com¬ 
mon opinion ; yet is not the lefs true, nor is it any Way 
difeordant to reafon. We find by a number of expe¬ 
riments, that humidity is the thing that makes froft 
fatal to vegetables ; and therefore every thing that can 
occafion humidity in them, expofes them to thefe in¬ 
juries, and every thing that can prevent or take off an 
over proportion of humidity in them, every thing that 
can dry them though with ever fo increafed a cold, 
muft prevent orpreferve them from thofe injuries. Nu¬ 
merous experiments and obfervations tend to prove 
‘ this. It is well known thatvegetables always feel the 
froft very defperately in low places where there are 
fogs. The plants which ftand by a river fide are fre¬ 
quently found deftroyed by the fpring and autumnal 
frofts, while thofe of the fame fpecies, which ftand in 
a drier place, fuffer little or perhaps not at all by 
them ; and the low and wet parts of forefts are well 
known to produce worfewood than the high and drier. 
The coppice wood in wet and low parts of common 
woods, though it pulh out more vigoroufly at firft than 
that of other places, yet never comes to fo good a 
growth ; for the froft of the fpring killing thefe early 
top-fhoots, obliges the lower part of the trees to throw 
out lateral branches : and the fame thing happens in a 
greater or Idler degree to the coppice wood that grows 
under cover of larger trees in great forefts ; for here 
the vapours not being carried off either by the fun or 
v. ind, ftagnate and freeze, and in the fame manner de- 


ftroy the young ihoots, as the fogs of marfhy places. Frofh 

It is a general obfervation alfo, that the froft is never '-*— 

hurtful to the late flioots of the vine, or to the flower- 
buds of trees, except when it follows heavy dews, ora 
long rainy feafon, and then if never fails to do great 
mifehief, though it be ever fo flight. 

The froft is always obferved to be inore mifehievou ; 
in its confequences on newly cultivated ground than in 
other places ; and this is beeaufe the vapours which 
continually arife from the earth, find an eafier paffage, 
from thofe places than from others. Trees alfo which 
have been newly cut, fuffer more than others 1 by the 
fpring frofts, which is owing to their fhooting out 
more vigoronfly. 

Frofts alfo do more damage on light and fandy 
grounds, than on the tougher and firmer foils, fuppo- 
fing both equally dry ; and this feems partly owing to 
their being more early in their productions, and partly 
to their lax texture fuffering a greater quantity of va¬ 
pours to tranfpire. 

It alfo has been frequently obferved, that the fide- 
fhoots of trees are more fubjedt to periflt by the fpring 
frofts than thofe from the top ; and M. Buffon, who 
examined into this with great accuracy, always found 
the effedts of the fpring frofts much greater near the 
ground than elfewhere. The fhoots Within a foot of 
the ground quickly perifhed by them ; thofe which 
flood at two or three feet high, bore them much bet¬ 
ter : and thofe at four feet and upwards frequently re¬ 
mained wholly unhurt, while the lower ones were eit 
tirely deftroyed. 

There is a feries of obfervations, which have pro 
ved beyond all doubt, that it is not the hard frofts- 
wh-ich fo much hint plants, as thofe frofts, though lefs' 
fevere, which happen when they are full of moxfture; 
and this clearly explains the-account of all the gre;ar 
damages done by the fevere frofts being on the fbutk 
fide of the trees which are affedted by them, though 
that fide has been plainly all the while lefs cold thaii. 
the north. Great damage is alfo done to the weftern 
fides of trees and plantations, when after a rain with a 
weft wind the wind turns about to the north at fuu- 
fet, as is frequently the cafein fpring, or when an call 
wind blows upon a thick fog before fun-riling. 

Hoar-FftosT) a cold moift vapour, that is drawn 
up a little way into the air, and in, the night falls again 
on the earth, where it is congealed into icy cryftals of 
various figures. ' Hoar-froft, therefore, is nothing but 
dew turned into ice by the coldnefs of the air. 

Melioration of Aromatic Spirits by Frost. Mr Baumc 
obferves, that aromatic fpirituous waters have lefs feent 
when newly diftilled than after they have been kept 
about fix months : and he found that the good effedts 
of age was produced in alhort time by means of cold ; 
and that, by plunging quart-bottles of the liquor into 
a mixture of pounded ice and fea-falt, thefpirit, after 
having fuffered for fix or eight hours the pold hence 
refulting, proves as grateful as that which' hath been 
kept many years. Simplewaters alfo, after having been 
frozen, prove far more agreeable than they were be¬ 
fore. Geoffroy takes notice of this melioration by 
froft ; Rif. Acad. I 713. 

Melioration of Land by Frost. See Agriculture, 
n° 137. 
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FROTH, a white light fubftance, formed on the 
furface of fluids by vehement agitation, co'nfifljug of 
little fpherules or globules. 

FROTH-Spit , or Cuckow-Spit , a name given to a 
white froth or fpume, very common in the fpring and 
firft months of fummer, on the leaves of certain plants, 
particularly on thofe of the common white field-lych¬ 
nis or catch-fly, thence called by fome fpatlingpoppy. 

All writers on vegetables have taken notice of this 
froth though few have underftood the caufe or origin 
of it till of late. It is formed by a little leaping ani¬ 
mal, called by fome the fleagrafs-hopper, by applying 
its anus clofe to the leaf, and difeharging thereon a 
fmall drop of a white vifeous fluid, which, containing 
fome air in it, is foon elevated into a fmall bubble; be¬ 
fore this is well formed, it depoflts fuch another drop, 
and fo on, till it is every way overwhelmed with a 
quantity of thefe bubbles, which form the white froth 
which we fee. Within this fpume it is feen to acquire 
four tubercles on its back, wherein the wings are inclo- 
_fed ; thefe burfting, from a reptile it becomes a wing¬ 
ed animal: and thus, rendered perfect, it flies to meet 
its mate, and propagate its kind. It has an oblong, ob- 
tufe body, and a large head with fmall eyes. The ex¬ 
ternal wings, for it has four, are of a dulky brown co¬ 
lour, marked with two white fpots : the head is black. 
It is a fpecies of Cicada. 

FROWDE (Philip), an Englifh poet, was the fon 
of a gentleman who had been poft-mafter in the reign 
of queen Anne. He was fent to the univerfity of 
Oxford, where he had the honour of being diftinguifii- 
ed by Addifon, who took him under his protection. 
While he remained there, he became the author of fe- 
veral pieces of poetry, fome of which in Latin were 
pure and elegant enough to intitle them to a place in 
the Mufa Anglicanre. He likewifewrote two tragedies ; 
The Fall of Saguntum, dedicated to Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole ; and Philotas, addreffed to the earl of Chefter- 
fleld. He died at his lodgings at Cecil-ftreet in the 
Strand, in 1738, and in the London Daily-Poft had 
the following character given him: “ Though the 
elegance of Mr Frowde’s writings has recommended 
him to the general public efleem, thepolitenefsofhis 
genius is the leaft amiable part of his character; 
for he efteemed the talents of wit and learning only as 
they were conducive to the excitement and practice of 
honour and humanity. Therefore, with a foul cheer¬ 
ful, benevolent, and virtuous, he was in converfation 
genteelly delightful, in friendfliip punctuallylincere, in 
death Chriftianly reiigned. No man could live more 
beloved, no private man could die more lamented/’ 
A fine eloge ! and we have no reafon to doubt the 
truth of it. 

FRUCTESCENTIA, (from fruBus, « fruit,”) 
comprehends the precife time in which, after the fall 
of the flowers, the fruits arrive atmuturity, and difperfe 
their feeds. 

In general, plants which flower in fpring, ripen their 
fruits in fummer, as rye ; thofe which flower in fum¬ 
mer, have their fruits ripe in autumn, as the'vine; the 
fruit of autumnal flowers ripens in winter, or the fol¬ 
lowing fpring, if kept in a ltove or otherwife defend¬ 
ed from exceflive frofts. Thefe frofis, fays M. A- 
danfon, are frequently fo pernicious and violent as to 
deftroy the greatefi part of the perennial plants qf Vir¬ 


ginia and MilEffippi, that are cultivated hi France, 
even before they have exhibited their fruit. The 
' plants which flower during our winter, fuch as thofe of 
the Cape of Good Hope, ripen their fruit in fpring in 
ftoves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, fignifies properly any thing 
that produces fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION of plants, is defined by 
Linnaeus to be the temporary part of a vegetable ap¬ 
propriated to generation, terminating the old vegeta¬ 
ble, and beginning the new. It conlifts of the follow¬ 
ing fevenparts ; cuz.the calyx, corolla, Itamen, piftil- 
lum, pericarpium, femcn or feed, and receptaculum. 
See Botany, p. 446. 

FRUIT, in its general fenfe, includes whatever the 
earth produces for the nourilhment and fupport of ani¬ 
mals ; as herbs, grain, pulfe, hay, corn, flax, and every¬ 
thing exprefi’ed by the Latins under the name fruges. 

Fruit, in natural hiftory, denotes the laft produc¬ 
tion of a tree or plant, for the propagation or multi¬ 
plication of its kind ; in which fenfe fruit includes all 
kinds of feeds, with their furniture, &c. 

Fruit, in botany, is properly that part of a plant 
wherein the feed is contained ; called by the Latins 
fruttus ; and by the Greeks K.«f7r©-. The fruit in the 
Linnaean fyftem is one of the parts of fructification, 
and is difiinguilhed into three parts, viz. the pericar¬ 
pium, feed, and receptacle or receptaculum feminum. 
Se e Botany. 

Colours Extrafiedfrom Fruits . See the article Co¬ 
lour -Making, n° 36. 

Bread-pRU/r. See Bread. 

Fruits, with regard to commerce, are difiinguilhed 
into recent or frejh, and dry. 

Recent Fruits, are thofe fold juft as they are ga¬ 
thered from the tree, without any farther preparation ; 
as are molt of the productions of our gardens and or¬ 
chards, fold by the fruiterers. 

Dry Fruits, are thofe dried in the fun, or by the 
fire, with other ingredients fometimes added to them 
to make them keep ; imported chiefly from beyond 
fea, and fold by the grocers. Such are raifins, cur¬ 
rants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nutmegs, pepper, and 
other fpices ; which fee under their refpeCtive articles. 

Under the denomination of dry fruits are alfo fre¬ 
quently included apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &c» 

FRVir-Flies, a irame given by gardeners and others 
to a fort of fmall black flies found in vaft numbers 
among fruit trees, in the fpring feafon, and fuppofed to 
do great injury to them, Mr Leuwenhoekipreferved 
fome of thefe flies for his microfcopical obfervations. 
He fonnd that they did not live longer than a day or 
two, but that the females during thisdime laid a great 
number of longilh eggs. The gardeners who fuppofe 
that thefe flies, wound the leaves of the trees, are mif- 
taken: it is true that they feed on their juices; but 
they have no inftruments wherewith they can extraCt 
thefe for themfelves: they feed on fuch as are naturally 
extravafated ; and when there is not a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of thefe for their purpofe, they haunt the places 
to which the pucerons refort, and feed on the juices 
which thefelittle creaturesexnavafate bymeansofthc 
holes they bore hi the leaves with their trunks. 

FRUiT-Stones. The mifehiefs arifing from the cn- 
ftom which many people haye of fwallowing the ftones. 
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Fruit, of plums and other fruit are very great. The Phi- 

—--' lofophical TranfaCtions give an account of a woman 

who fuffered violent pains in her bowels for 30 years, 
returning once in a month or lefs. At length, a ftrong 
purge being given her, the occafion of all thefe com¬ 
plaints was driven down from the bowels to the anus ; 
where it gave a fenfation of diltcnlion and hoppage, 
producing a continual deiire of going to ftool, but 
without voiding any thing. On the a(Tifiance of a 
careful hand in this cafe, there was taken out with a 
forceps a ball of an oval figure, of about ten drachms 
in weight, and meafuring five inches in circumference. 
This had caufed all the violent fits of pain which Ihe 
had fuffered for fo many years ; and, after voiding it, 
file became perfectly well. The ball extracted looked 
like a flone, and felt very hard, but it fwam in water. 
On cutting it through with a knife, there was found 
in the centre of it a plum-ftone ; round which, feveral 
coats of this hard and tough matter had gathered. 
Another inftance given in the fame papers is of a man, 
who, dying of an incurable colic which had tormented 
him many years, and baffled the effects of medicines, 
was opened after death ; and in his bowels was found 
a ball fimilar to that abovementioned ; but fomewhat 
larger, being fix inches in circumference, and weighing 
an ounce and an half. In the centre of this, as of the 
other, there was found the flone of a common plum, 
and the coats were of the fame nature with thofe of 
the former. 

Thefe and feveral other infiances mentioned in the 
fame place, fufficiently fhow the folly of that common 
■opinion that the Hones of fruits are wholefome. For 
though by nature the guts are fo defended by their 
proper mucus, that people very feldom fuffer by things 
of this kind ; yet if we confider the various circumvo¬ 
lutions of the guts, their valves and cells, and at the 
fame time confider the hair of the fkins of animals we 
feed on, the wool or down on herbs and fruit, and Lhe 
fibres, veflels, and nerves of plants, which are not al¬ 
tered by the flomach ; it will appear a wonder that 
inftances of this fort of mifehief are not much more 
common. Cherry-fiones, fwallowed in great quanti¬ 
ties, have occafioned the death of many people ; and 
there have been inftances even of the feeds of ftraw- 
herries collecting into a lump in the guts, and caufing 
violent diforders, which could not be cured without 
great difficulty. 

Faun -Trees. With regard to thefe it may be ob- 
ferved, 1. That the cutting and pruning them when 
young, ferimp their bearing, though it contributes to 
the richnefs and flavour of the fruit, as well as to the 
beauty of the tree. 2. That kernel-fruit trees come 
later to bear than ftone-fruit trees : the time required 
by the firft, before they come to any fit age for bear¬ 
ing, being one with another five years; but when they 
do begin, they bear in greater plenty than ftone-fruit. 
3. The ftone-fruit, figs, and grapes, commonly bear 
confiderably in three or four years, and bear full crops 
the fifth and fixth years ; and hold it for many years, 
if well ordered. 4. The fruit-trees in the fame neigh¬ 
bourhood will ripen a fortnight fooner in fome grounds 
than in others of a different temperature. 5. That in 
the fame country, hot or cold fummers fet confiderably 
forwards, or put backwards, the fame fruit. 6. That 
-the fruit on wall-trees generally ripen before thofe on 


ftandards, and thofe on ftandards before thofe on Fruitery 
dwarfs. 7. That the fruit of all wall-trees planted in II 
the fouth and weft quarters, commonly ripen about the , Fru tex - 
fame time, only thofe on the fouth rather earlier than ' v 
thofe in the raft ; tlmfc in the weft are later by eight 
or ten days; and thofe on the north, by 15 or 20. 

For the planting, pruning, grafting, &c. of fruit-trees, 
fee the articles Planting, Transplanting, Pru¬ 
ning, Gratting, Orchard, Nursery, &c. 

FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of fruit, a. 
fruit-houfe, or fruit-loft. 

A fruitery fliould be inacceflible to any thing of 
moifture ; and Ihould be as much as poflible fo, even 
to froft. 

FRUMENTACEOUS, a term applied by bota- 
nifts to all fuch plants as have a conformity with 
wheat, in refpeCt of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the 
like. 

FRUMENTARII, a kind of foldiers or archers 
under the weftern empire. 

The firft time we read of thefe officers is in the reign, 
of the emperor Adrian, who made ufe of them to inform, 
himfelf of whatever palfed. They did not make any 
particular, corps diltinCt from the reft of the forces, but 
there was a certain number of them in each legion. It 
is fuppofed, that they were at firft a number of young 
perfons, difpoled by Auguftus throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, particularly on all the grand roads, to acquaint 
the emperor, with all expedition, of every thing that 
happened. 

Afterwards they were incorporated into the troops 
themfelves, where they ftillretained their ancientname. 

As their principal office was their giving intelligence, 
they were often joined with the curiofi, with whom, 
they agreed in this part of their office. 

Their name of jrumentarii is derived from their be¬ 
ing alfo a fort of purveyors to the armies, cities, &c. 
collecting all the com from the feveral provinces to 
furnifh the commonwealth. 

FRUMENTATION, in Roman antiquity, a lar- 
gefs of corn bellowed on the people. This practice of 
giving corn to the people was very ancient among the 
Romans, and frequently ufed to foothe the turbulent 
humour of the populace. At firft the number of thofe 
to whom this largefs Was given was indeterminate, till 
Auguftus fixed it at 200,000. 

FRUSH, or Running-thrush. See Farriery. 

SeCl. xliv. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of fome folid 
body feparated from the reft. 

The fruftum of a cone is the part that remains, 
when the top is cut offby a plane parallel to the bale; 
and is otherwife called a truncated cone. See Conic 
S e Cions. 

The fruftum of a pyramid is alfo what remains af¬ 
ter the top is cut off by a plane parallel to its bafe. 

The fruftum of a globe or fphere is any part there¬ 
of cut offby a plane, the folid contents of which may 
be found by this rule : To three times the fquare of 
the femidiameter of the bafe add the fquare of its 
height; then multiply that fum by the height, and 
this product multiplied by .5236 gives the folidity of 
the fruftum. 

FRUTEX, a shrub. Shrubs, according to Lin¬ 
naeus, make a branch of the feventh family m the ve¬ 
getable 
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Try gc table kingdom; and are diftinguiflied from trees, in 

11 that they come up without buds. But this diltin&ion 
Fucinus. i s not univerfal, though it be generally juft with regard 
' v / to thole of Europe. Nature hath made no abfolute di- 
Hindtion between trees and lltrubs. Frutex, in its ge- 
reral acceptation, is a plant Whofe trunk is perennial, 
gemmiparous, woody, dividing and fubdividing into a 
great number of branches. In ihort, it is the epitome 
of a tree, exemplified in the rofe-buflt. 

FRY, in zoology, fignifies the fpawn, or rather 
young, of fiih. 

FRYTH (John), a martyr to the Protefiant reli¬ 
gion in the reign of Henry VIII. He was the fon of 
an inn-keeper at Seven-oaks in Kent; and educated 
in the king’s college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of Batchelor of arts. Thence he removed to 
Oxford, and was made a junior canon of Wolfey’s col¬ 
lege. He had not been long in this univerfity before 
he becameacquaintedwithWiUiamTyndale,azealous 
Lutheran, with whom he converfed frequently on the 
abufes in religion. Fryth become a convert to Luthe- 
ranifm, and publicly avowed his opinions. He was 
apprehended, examined by the commiffary, and con¬ 
fined to his college. At length having obtained his 
liberty, in 1528 he went over'to Germany, where he 
continued about two years ; and then returned to 
England, more than ever determined in his religious 
fentiments. Finding at that time but few alfociates, 
he wandered about from place to place, till at lafl he 
was taken up at Reading as a vagrant, and fet in the 
flocks, where he remained till he wasnear expiringfor 
want of fuftenance. He was at length relieved by the 
humanity of Leonard Cox, a fchoolmafler; who find¬ 
ing him a man of letters, procured his enlargement, 

■ and adminiftered to his neceflities. Fryth now fet 
out for London, where, with more zeal than prudence, 
he began to make profelytes; but was foon apprehend¬ 
ed by order of the chancellor Sir Thomas Moore, and 
fent prifoner to the Tower. Refilling to recant his 
opinions, he was condemned to the flames, and ac¬ 
cordingly burnt in Smithfield, on the 4th of July 1535. 
He left feveral works behind him, which were printed 
in folio in 1573. 

FUAGE, in old Englilh writers, a tax of I2d. for 
every fire, levied In the time of Edward III. 

FUCINUS lacus (anc. geog.), a lake of Italy in 
the country of the Marii. Now L ago di Celano, from 
a cognominal citadel, lying in the fouth of the 
Abruzzo Ultra, in the kingdom of Naples, near the 
Apennine. This lake was under the protection of a 
god of the fame denomination, whofe temple flood on 
its banks. According to the teflimony of ancient au¬ 
thors, it was fubjeCt to extraordinary rifings and de- 
creafings. The a dual circumference is 47 miles: the 
breadth in the widefl part is 10, in the narroweft 4 ; 
its depth 12 feet upon an average. But all thefe have 
varied prodigioully. Two miles up the plain, behind 
Avezzano, the fragments of boats, fhells, and other 
marks of its ancient extent, have been cafually difeo- 
vered : and, on the contrary, there are people who re¬ 
member when it did not flow nearer than within two 
miles of Avezzano. A11 immenfe trad of excellent 
land is loft at every increafe of its level. All round 
this noble piece of water rifes a circle of grand moun¬ 
tains, fomc of them the higheft in Italy, if we except 


the Alps, and many of them covered with fnow; and Fucimw, 
at the foot of them are numerous villages, with rich Fucua. 
and well cultivated farms. The environs of the lake, ' v 
Mr Swinburn deferibes as all well inclofed, and the 
fides of the hills as covered with fine woods ; its waters 
abound with fiihof various kinds, and thither repair at 
Hated feafons innumerable flights of wild-fowl. As 
the fwelling of the lake was attended with incredible 
damage, the Marfi had often petitioned the fenate to 
drain it; Julius Car far would have attempted it, had he 
lived longer. His fucceffors were averfe to the pro¬ 
ject ; till Claudius, who delighted in expenfive diificult 
enterprifes, undertook it. During the fpace of eleven 
years he employed 30,000 men in digging apaflage 
through the mountain ; and when every thing was 
ready for letting off the water, exhibited a fuperb na¬ 
val ipeCtacle on the lake. A great number of con¬ 
demned criminals were obliged to aCtthe parts of Rho¬ 
dians and Sicilians in feparate fleets, to engage in ear- 
nefl, and to deftroyone another for the entertainment 
of the court and the multitude of fpedators that co¬ 
vered the hills : A line of well-armed veflels and rafts 
loaded with foldiers furrounded the feene of aClion, in 
order to prevent any of the wretches from efcaping; 
but it was with great difficulty and many threats that 
they could be brought to an engagement. When this 
favage diverlion was ended, the operations for opening 
the emiflary or outlet commenced, and the emperor 
was very near being fwept away and drowned by the 
fudden ruffling of the waters towards fits vent. How¬ 
ever, either through the ignorance or negligence of the 
engineers, the work did not anfwer as was expeCled, 
and Claudius did not live long enough to have the 
faults amended : Nero abandoned the fcheme through 
envy. Hadrian is faid to have let off the waters of the 
Fucinus ; but none now efcape except through hidden 
channels formed by nature, which are probably fubjeCt 
to be obflruCled, and thus occafion a fuperabundance 
of water in the lake, till fonie unknown caufe removes 
the obftrudions and again gives free paffage. 

Sir William Hamilton, who vifited the Fucinus in 
1785, fays, “ it is the moft beautiful lake he ever faw, 
and would be complete if the neighbouring mountains 
were better wooded.” It furnifhes abundance of fiih, 
though not of the bell quality. There are a few large 
trout, but moflly tench, barbel, and dace. In the 
fhallow water on the borders of the lake, he faw thou- 
fands of water-fnakes purfuing and preying upon a 
little kind of fiih like thornbacks, but much bet¬ 
ter armed; though their defenfive weapons feemed to 
avail them but little againfl fuch ravenous foes. Clau¬ 
dius’s emiflary he deferibes as Hill entire, though filled 
up with earth and rubbilh in many parts. He went 
into it with torches as far as he could. It is a covered 
under ground canal three miles long, and part of it cut 
through a hard rock; and other parts fupported by 
mafon work, with wells to give light. Hadrian is 
faid to have let off the waters of the lake: and our 
author is of opinion, that if the canal Were cleared and 
repaired, it would Hill anfwer that purpofe, and there¬ 
by reftore a great deal of rich land fit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

FUCUS, a name given by the ancients to certain 
dyes and paints. By this name they called a purple 
fea-plant ufed by them to dye woollen and linen things 

of 
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Eucus; of that colour. The dye was ‘very, beautiful* but not 

-~ v -' falling; for it foon began to change, and in time 

went wholly off. This is the account Theophraftus 
gives of it. 

The women of thofe times alfo uled fomething call* 
t.d fucus, to ftain their cheeks red; and many have fup- 
pofed, from the fame word exprefling both, that the 
fame fubftance was ufed on both occalions. But this, 
on a Arid! inquiry, proves not to be the cafe. The 
Greeks called every thing fucus, that would ftain or 
paint the flelh. But this peculiar fubftance ufed by" 
the women to paint their cheeks was diftinguiflied from 
the others by the name of riz'ton among the more cor- 
redl writers, and was indeed a root brought front Sy¬ 
ria into Greece. The Latins, in imitation of the 
Greek name, called this root radicula, and Pliny very 
erroneoufly confounds the plane with the radix , luna- 
ria, or jiruthion of the Greeks. 

The word fucus was in thofe times become fitch aq 
univerfalnamc for paint, that the Greeks andRomaus 
had a fucus metallicus , which was the cer.ufs ufed for 
painting the neck ai?d arms white : after which they 
ufed the purpurijfum ., or red fucus of the rizium, to 
give the colour to the cheeks. In after-times they 
alfo ufed a peculiar fucus or paint for the purpofe, pre¬ 
pared of the, Greta argsntaria, or filver-chalk, and 
Tome of the rich purple dyes that were in ufe at that 
time: and this feems to, haye been very little dif¬ 
ferent from our rofe-pink ; a colour commonly fold at 
the colour-fhops, and ufed on like occaftons. 

Fucus, in the Linnasan fyftem of botany, is a ge¬ 
nus of the order of algae, belonging to the cryptoga- 
mia clafs of plants. The molt remarkable fpecics are, 

1. The ferratus, ferrated fucus, or fea-wrack. This 
is frequent at all feafons of the year upon the rocks at 
Ipw-water mark, but produces its feeds in July and 
Auguft. It confifts. qf a flat, radical, and dichoto¬ 
mous leaf, about two feet long; the branches half an 
inch wide, ferratedon the edges with dents of unequal 
lize, and,at unequal diftances, having a flat ftalk or 
rib divided like the leaf, and running in the middle 
oflit through all its various ramifications. A fmall 
fpecies of coralline, called by Linnaeus Sertularia pu- 
mila, frequently creeps along the leaf. All the fpecies 
of fucus afford a quantity of impure alkaline fait; but 
this much lefs than Lome others, eight ounces of the 
allies yielding only three of fixed fait The Dutch 
cover,their crabs and lobfters. with this fucus to keep 
them alive and moift.; and prefer it to any other, as 
being deftitute of thofe mucous velicles with which 
fpme.o.f the reft abound, and which would fooner fer¬ 
ment and become putrid. 

2. TheveficulofuS,bladder fucus,common fea-wrack, 
or fea-ware. It grows in great abundance on the fea- 
rocks about low-water mark ; producing its fructifica¬ 
tions in July and Auguft. It has the fame habit, co¬ 
lour, and fubftance as the foregoing; but differs from 
it in the. following refpe&s : The edges of the leaf 
have no ferratures, but are quite entire. In the dife 
or furface are immerfed hollow, fpherical, or oval air- 
bladders, hairy within, growing generally in pairs, 
but often Angle in the angle of the branches, which 
are mod probably air-bladders deftined to buoy up 
the plant in the water. Laftly, on the fummits or 
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extreme fegments of the leaves, appear tumid veflclcs Fuct». 
about three quarters of an inch long, fometimes oval ‘ v 
and in pairs, fometimes fingle and bifid, with a clear 

vifeid mucus interfperfed with downy hairs_This 

fpecies is an excellent manure for land; for which pur- 
pofeit is often applied in the maritime parts of Scot¬ 
land and other countries. In the iflands of Jura and 
Skye it frequently ferves as a winter-food for cattle, 
which regularly come down to the fhores at the recefs 
of, the tides to feek for it. And fometimes even the 
flags have been obferved, after a ftorm, to defeend 
from the mountains to the fea-fides to feed upon this 
plant. 

Linnaeus informs us, that the inhabitants of Goth¬ 
land in Sweden boil this fucus in water, and mixing 
therewith a little coarfe meal or flour, feed their hogs 
with it; for which reafon they call the plant fwintang. 

And in Scania, he fays, the poor people cover their 
cottages with it, and fometimes ufe it for fuel. 

In Jura, and fome other of the Hebrides, the inha- 
tants dry their cheefes without fait, by covering them 
with the allies of this plant: which abounds with fuch 
quantity of falts, that from live ounces of the allies 
may be procured two ounces and a half of fixed alka¬ 
line falts, that is, halt of their whole weight. 

But the moft beneficial ufe to which the fucus vefi- 
culofus is applied, in the way of economy, is in ma¬ 
king pot-afli or kelp, a work much pra&ifed in the 
Wefternlfles. There is great difference in the good- 
nefs and price of this commodity, and much care and 
Ikill required in properly making it. That is efteemed 
the heft which is hardeft, fineft grained, andfreefrom 
fandor earth. The price of kelp in Jura is 3I. 10s. 
per t tpn, and about 40 or jo tons are exported annually 
from that illand. So great a value is fet upon this fu¬ 
cus by the inhabitants of that place, that they havs 
fometimes thought it worth their while to roll frag¬ 
ments of rocks and huge ftones into the fea, in order 
to invite the growth of it. 

Its virtues in the medical way have been much ce¬ 
lebrated by Dr Rulfcl, in his Diflertation concerning 
the ufe of Sea-water in the Difeafes of the Glands. 

He found the faponaceous liquor or mucus in the vc~ 
ficles of this plant to be an excellent refolvent, ex¬ 
tremely ferviceable in difperling all fcorbutic and fero- 
phulous fwellingsof the glands. He recommends the 
patient to rub the tumor with thefe veftcles bruifed 
in his hand, till the mucus has thoroughly penetrated 
the part, and afterwards to walh with fea-water. Or 
otherwife, to gather two pounds of the tumid veficles* 
in the month of July, when they are full of mucus, 
and infufe them in a quart of fea-water, in a glafs- 
veflel, for thefpace.of 15 days, when the liquor will 
have acquired nearly the conliftence of honey. Then 
ftrain it off through a linen cloth, and rub this liqonr 
with the hand, as before, three or four times a-day, 
upon any hard or fcrophulous fwellings, waffling the 
parts afterwards with fea-water, and nothing can be 
more efficacious t® difperfe them. Even feirrhofuies. 
he fays, in womens breafts, have been difpelled by 
this treatment. The fame author, by calcining the 
plant in the open air, made a very black falt-powder, 
which he called vegetable athiops; amedicine muchin 
ufe as a refolvent and deobftrpent, and recommended 
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Fucus. alfo as an excellent dentrifice, to corredl: the fcorbntic 
‘ v ' laxity of the gums,and take off the foulnefs of the teeth. 

3. The plicatus, matted or Indian-grafs fucus, 
grows on the fea-fliores in many places both of Scot¬ 
land and England. It is generally about three .or 
four, but fometimes fix, inches long. Its colour, after 
being expofed to the fun and'air, is yellowilh, or au¬ 
burn : its fubitance pellucid, tough, and horny, fo as to 
bear a ftrong refemblance to what the anglers call In¬ 
dian grafs, that is, ihe tendrils iifuing from the ovary 
of the dog-fifh. 

4. The palmatus, palmated or fweet fucus, com¬ 
monly called dulfe or dilft. This grows plentifully on 
the fea-coafts of Scotland, and the adjoining iflands. 
Its fubftance is membranaceous, thin, and pellucid ; the 
colour red, fometimes green with a little mixture of 
red ; its length generally about five or fix inches, but 
varies from threeinches toafoot; its manner of growth 
fan-fhaped, or gradually dilated from thebafe upwards. 
Its divifions are extremely various. The inhabitants 
both of Scotland and England take pleafure in eating 
this plant, without expedting any medical virtues from 
it. The inhabitants of the Archipelago alfo are fond 
of it, as we learn from Steller. They fometimes eat 
it raw, but efteem it moil when added to ragouts, 
oglios, &c. to which it gives a red colour ; and, dif- 
folving, renders them thick and gelatinous, in the 
Ifie of Skye it is fometimes ufed in fevers to promote 
a fweat,being boiled in water with the addition of a little 
butter. In this manner it alfofrequently purges. The 
dried leaves,iufufedin water,exhale the fcentofviolets. 

5. The efculentus, eatable fucus, or bladder-locks, 
commonly called tangle in Scotland, is likewife a na¬ 
tive of the Britifli fhores. It is commonly about four 
feet long, and feven or eight inches wide ; but is 
fometimes found three yards or more in length, and a 
foot in width. Small fpecimens are not above a cu¬ 
bit long, and two inches broad. The fubftance is 
thin, membranaceous, and pellucid ; the colour green 
or olive. The root confifts of tough cartilaginous 
fibres. The ftalk is about lix inches long and half 
an inch wide, nearly fquare, and pinnated in the mid¬ 
dle between the root and origin of the leaf, with ten 
or a dozen pair of thick, cartilaginous, oval-obtufe, 
foliaceous ligaments, each about two inches long, and 
crowded together. The leaf is of an oval-lanceolate, 
or long elliptic form, fimple and undivided, waved on 
the edges, and widely ribbed in the middle from bot¬ 
tom to top, the fialk running through its whole 
length, and Handing out on both fides of the leaf. 
This fucus is eaten in the north both by men and 
cattle. Its proper feafon is in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, when it is in greateft perfection. The mem¬ 
branous part is rejedted, and the ftalk only is eaten. 
It is recommended in the diforder called pica, to 
ftrengthen the ftomaeh and reftore the appetite. 

- 6. The faccharinus,fweet fucus, or fea-belt, is very 
common on the fea-coaft. The fubftance of this is 
cartilaginous and leathern ; and the leaf is quite rib- 
lefs. By thefe charadlers it is diftinguifhed from the 
preceding, to which it is nearly allied. It confifts on¬ 
ly of one fimple, linear, elliptic leaf, of a tawney green 
colour, about five feet long and three inches wide in 
its full-grown ftate; but-varies fo exceedingly as to 
be found from a foot to four yards in length. The 


ordinary length of the ftalk is two inches, but it varies Fuenfc 

even to a foot. The root is compofed of branched -- 7 — 

fibres, which adhere to the ftoncs like claws. This 
plant is often infefted with the fertularia ciliata. The 
inhabitants of Iceland make a kind of pottage of this 
fucus; boiling it in milk, and eating it with a fpoon. 

They alfo foak it in frefti water, dry it in the fun, and 
then lay it up in wooden velfels, where in a Ihort time 
it is covered with a white efilorefcenee of fea-falt, which 
has a fweet taftc like fugar. This they eat with but¬ 
ter ; but if taken in too great a quantity, the fait is 
apt to irritate the bowels and bring on a purging* 

Their cattle feed and get fat upon this plant, both in 
its recent and dry ftate ; but their flelh acquires a bad 
flavour. It is fometimes eaten by the common people 
on the coaft of England, being boiled as a pot-herb. 

7. Theciliatus, ciliated or ligulated fucus, is found 
on the fhores of Iona and other places, but is not com¬ 
mon. The colour of this is red, the fubftance mem¬ 
branous and pellucid, without rib or nerve ; the ordi¬ 
nary height of the whole plant about four or five 
inches. It is variable in its appearance, according to 
the different ftages of its growth. This fucus is eat¬ 
en by the Scots and Irifh promifcuoufly with the fucus- 
palmatus or dilfe. 

8. The prolifer, or proliferous fucus, is found on 
the fhores of the weftern coaft, adhering to fhells and 
ftones. The colour is red ; the fubftance membrana¬ 
ceous, but tough, and fomewhat cartilaginous, with¬ 
out rib or nerve, though thicker in the middle than 
at the edges. The whole length of the plant is about 
four or five inches, the breadth of each leaf about a 
quarter of an inch. The growth of this fucus, when 
examined with attention, appears to be extremely An¬ 
gular and wonderful. It takes its origin either from 
a fimple, entire, narrow, elliptic leaf, about an inch 
and a half long; or from a dilated forked one, of the 
fame length. Near the extremity of the ellipticleaf, 
or the points of the forked one (but out of the fur- 
face, and not the edge), arifes one or more elliptic or 
forked leaves, which produce other fimilar ones, in the 
fame manner, near the fummits ; andfo on continually 
one or more leaves from near the ends of each other, 
in a proliferous and dichotomous order, to the top of 
the plant; which in the manner of its growth refem- 
blesin a good meafure the cadtus opuntia, or flat-leav¬ 
ed Indian-fig. Sometimes two or three leaves, or 
more, grow out of the middle of the difc of another 
leaf; but this is not the common order of their growth. 

The frudtifications are red, fpherical, rough warts, 
lefs than the fmalleft pin’s head, fcattered without or¬ 
der on the furface of the leaves. Thefe warts when 
highly magnified, appear to be the curled rudiments 
of young-leaves ; which in due time either drop oft 
and form new plants, or continue on and germinate 
upon the parent. This plant is very much infefted 
with the fluftrapilofa, the mandrepora verrucaria,and 
other corallines, which make it appear as if covered 
with white feabs. 

9. The pinnatifidus, jagged fucus, or pepper-dilfe, 
is frequent on fea-rocks which are covered by the 
tides; both on the eaftern and weftern coafts. It is of 
a yellow olive-colour, often tinged with red. The 
fubftance is cartilaginous, but yet tender and tranfpa- 
rent; the height about two or three inches.’ This fu¬ 
cus 
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Fucus. ctis has a hot tafte in the month, and is therefore call- 
—--- ed pepper-dtlfe by the people in Scotland, who fre¬ 

quently eat it as afaladin the fame manner they do 
the fucus palmatus. 

io. The plocamium, or pe&inated fucus, is frequent 
on the fea-rocks, and in ball ns of water left by therc- 
cefs of the tides. Its .natural colour is a molt beauti¬ 
ful bright red or purple, but is often variegated with 
white or yellow. Its fubftance is cartilaginous, but: 
extremely thin, delicate, and tranfparent; its height 
commonly about three or four inches. The ftalk is 
compreffed, about half a line in diameter, erect, but 
waved in Its growth, and divided almoft from the bafe 
into many widely expanded branches. Thefc primary 
branches are very long, alternate, exaelly like the 
flalk,and fubdivided into alternate fecondary branches. 
Which are again frequently compounded in like man¬ 
ner, and thele divifions decorated with Tubulated teeth, 
growing in alternate rows, curioufly pectinated or 
finely toothed on the upper fide like a comb, the fmall- 
eft of thefe teeth fcarcely vilible to the naked eye. 
The fructifications are minute fpherioal capfules, or 
fmooth dark-red globules, fcattered without order on 
the Tides of the branches ; generally felfile, but fom-e 
few of them fupported on ihort peduncles. This fu¬ 
cus, on account of its elegant colours and fine divi¬ 
fions, is the fpecies mo ft admired by the ladies who 
are fond of pictures and mimic landfcapcs compofcd of 
marine vegetables. 

n. The filum, thread-fucus, or fea-kces, is found 
on the fea,-rocks, and waving under the water like 
long firings, frequent on many parrs of the coaft. The 
ftbftance of this is opaque and cartilaginous, but not 
difficult to be broken. The colour, when recent, a 
dull olive-green ; when dry, fufeous, or nearly black ; 
and when expofed for fomr time on the lhores to the 
fun and air, it becomes yellow, ftraw-colottred, or 
white. It confifts only of a (Imple, unbranched, na¬ 
ked cylindrical ftalk, three or four yards long, more 
or lefs, from the fize of a large fiddle-firing to that of 
a thick whip-cord; fiualleft at the bafe and fummit ; 
fmooth on the ontfide, full of mucus within ; often 
twilled, and always intercepted by numerous tranf- 
veiTe diaphragms, vifible when the plant is held be¬ 
tween the eye and the light. The fructifications have 
not yet been difeovered ; but from the tranfverfe fepta 
in its ItruCture, it is reafonable to fuppofe this plant to 
belong rather of the genus of conferva than that of fo¬ 
cus. The ftalks, Ikinned when half dry and twilled, 
acquire fo conftderably a degree of ftrength and tough- 
nefs, that we are informed the Highlanders fometimes 
.ufe them for the fame intentions as Indian grafs. 

12. The gigantens, or gigantic fucus, is a native 
of the Straits Le Maire; and grows on rocky ground, 
which in fame countries is diftinguilhed from land or 
ooze by the enormous length of the fea-weeds that 
grow upon it. The leaves are four feet long, and 
fome of the ftalks, though not thicker than a man’s 
thumb, are 120. Sir Jofeph Banks and Dr Soknder 
founded over fome of them which were 84 feet long; 
and as they made a very acute angle with the bottom, 
they were thought to be at lead one half longer. 

F U.EGO, or Foga, one of the Cape de Verd iftands, 
in the Atlantic ocean. It is much higher than any of 
the reft; and feems, at fea,„tohe one (ingle mountain, 
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though on the Tides there are deep valleys. There is a Fuel 
volcano at the top, which burns continually, and rn.ay I 
be feen a great way off at fea. - It vomits a great deal Fugue, 
of ftre and iinokc, and throws out huge pieces of rock ' v 
to a va'ft height; and fometimes torrents ofmeltcd mat¬ 
ter run down the Tides. The Portuguefe, who firlt 
inhabited it, brought negro flaves with them, and a 
ftpek of cows, horfes, and hogs; but the chief inha¬ 
bitants now are blacks, oftheRomilh religion. W. 

Long. 24. 47 - N. Lat. 15. 20. 

FU EL, whatever is proper to burn or make a fire < 
as wood, turf, peat, bituminous earths, coal, &c. 

FUEN-hoa, a city of China, in the province of 
PE-tchbli, celebrated forits extent and the number 
of ins inhabitants, as well as for the beauty of its 
ftreets and triumphal arches. It is littmted near the 
great wall, amidlt mountains ; and has under its ju- 
rifdifiion, befidcs two cities of the fccond and eight 
of the third clafs, a great number of fortrefl'es, which 
bar the entrance of China againft the Tartars. 

FUGALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feaft fuppofed 
by fome to be the fame with the refugium, held on 
24th of February, in memory of the expnlfion of the 
kings and the abolifhing of monarchical government. 

Others again diftinguilh the fugalia from the regifuge. 

And others think, that the fugalia was the fame with 
the poplifugia, or the feaft of Faigta, the goddefs of 
joy, occafioued by the rout exf an enemy, which was 
the reafon the people abandoned themfelves to riot and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE, a perfon obliged t-o fly his country, 
or remove from a place where he had fome abode of 
eftablillimcnt, on account of his -crimes, debts, or other 
occaftons. 

Fugitive .Pieces, among the learned, denote thof* 
little coinpofuiotiB which are printed on loofc Iheets or 
halfiheets; tbuscalled,liecaufceafiiy loft ami foon forgot. 

FUGUE,inmufic,(from the Latin/bgrf,“ a chafe:”) 

A piece of mafic, fometimes longer and fometimes 
fliortcr, in which, agreeable to the rules of harmony 
and modulation, the compofer treats a fobjedt ; or, in 
other words, what exprefles the capital thought or fen- 
*iment of the piece, in cauling it to pafs fucceffivcly 
and alternately from one part to another. 

Thefe are the principle rules of the fugue; of which 
fome are peculiar to itfelf, and others common to it 
with what the French call .imitation. 

1. The fnbjedt proceeds from the tonic to the do¬ 
minant, or from the dominant to the tonic, in riling or 
descending. 

2. Every fuguetfinds its refponfe in the part imme¬ 
diately following that which commenced. 

?. That reponfe ought to refume the fubjeft in the 
interval of a fourth or fifth above or below the key, 
and to purfue it as exafldy as the laws of harmony will 
admit ; proceeding from the dominant to the tonic 
-when the fubjeft is introduced from the tonic to the 
dominant, and moving in a contrary direction when 
the lubjetft is introduced from the dominant to the to¬ 
nic. One part may likewife refutne the fame fubjedt 
in the octave or unifon of the preceding; but in that, 
cafe, it is a repetition rather titan a real relponfe. 

4. As the oftave is divided into two unequal parts, 
of which the otic contains four gradations afeending 
from the tonic to the dominant, and the other only 
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Fugue, three in continuing the afeent from the dominant to 

—v-' the tonic ; this renders it neceflary to have fomeregard 

k> this change in the exprelfion of the fubjedt, and to 
make foine alterations in the refponfe, that we may 
not quit the chords that are elfential to the mode. It 
is a different cafe when the compofer intends to alter 
the modulation ; for there the exadtnefs of the refponfe 
itfelf, when taken in a different tone, produces the al¬ 
teration proper for this change. 

j. It is neceffary that the fugue Ihonld be planned in 
filch a manner, that the refponfe may commence before 
the clofe of the firft air, fo that both the one and the 
other may be in part heard at the fame time; that, by 
this anticipation, thefubjedt may be as it were connect¬ 
ed with itfelf, and that the arc of the compofer may 
difeover itfelf in this concourfe. It is abfolute mockery, 
inftead of a fugue, to impofe upon the hearers the fame 
air, merely tranfpofed from one key to another, with¬ 
out any other reftraint than an accompaniment after¬ 
wards formed at pleafure. This deferves at belt no 
better name than what the French call imitation. See 
Imitation. 

Befidesthe rules, which are fundamental, there are 
others which, though preferibed by tafte alone, are not 
lefseffential. Fugues,in general,render tnufic more noify 
than agreeable ; it is for this reafon that they are more 
agreeable in the chorus than any where elfe. Now, as 
■their chief merit conlifts in fixing the ear on the prin¬ 
cipal air or fubject, which for this reafon is made to 
pafs inceffantly from part to part, and from mode to 
mode, the compofer ought to exert his care in prefer- 
ving that air always diftindt; or to prevent it from be¬ 
ing abforbed in, or confounded with, the other parts. 
To produce this effedi, there are two different ways ; 
one in the movement, which mud be inceffantly con- 
trafted with itfelf; fo that, if the procedure of the 
.fuguebe accelerated, the ether parts more gravely and 
withprotradted notes ; or, on the contrary, if the mo¬ 
tion of the fugue be flow and folemn, the accompani¬ 
ments muff have more and quicker bnfinefs. The other 
method is to extend the harmony, by removing the 
pans at a greater diffance one from the other * left the 
others, too nearly approximated to that which con¬ 
tains the fubjedt, Ihonld be confounded with it, and 
prevent it from being diftinguifhed with fufficient 
.clearnefs ; fo that what would be an imperfection any 
where elfe, becomes here a beauty. 

The unity of melody (hould be preferved : that is 
the great and general rule, which imift frequently be 
praffifed by different means. The chords muft be cho- 
fen, and the intervals, fo that one particular found may 
produce the chief effedt : this can only refult from the 
unity of the melody. It will fomedmes be neceffary 
to employ voices and inftruments of different kinds, 
that the part which ought to prevail may be moft ea- 
fily diftinguilhed : this again fhows the neceffityof pre- 
ferving the unity of the melody. Another objedt of 
attention, no lefs neceffary, is, in the different connec¬ 
tions of modulation which are introduced by the pro¬ 
cedure and 'progrefs of the fugue, to caufe all thefe 
modulations to eorrefportd at the fame time in all the 
parts, to connedl the whole in its progrefs by an exadt 
conformity of modes ; left, if one part be in one mode, 
jnd another in another, the general harmony ihould be 
innpae stall, and for that reafon ihould no longer be 


able to produce fimple effedls upon the ear, nor fimple Fulcruiw 
ideas in the mind ; which is another reafon forprefer- II 
ving unity of melody. In a word in every fugue the Fulham. 
contufion of melodies and modulations is at once what 
a compofer has moft to fear, and will find the greateft 
difficulty in avoiding ; and as this kind of mufic never 
produces a pleafure above mediocrity one may fay that 
a fine fugue is, though the mafter piece of an excellent 
harmonift, ungrateful to his toil. 

There are ftill feveral other kinds of fugues ; fitch as 
the perpetual fugue*, the double fugue, the inverted » Sec Canon. 
fugue. 

The inverted fugue is a manner of compofition, in 
which the flying part proceeds in a contrary diredlion 
to the other fugue, which had been formerly fixed in 
the fame piece of mufic. Thus, when the firft fugitive 
part is heard in afeending from the tonic to the domi¬ 
nant, or from the dominant to the tonic, the counter 
fugue ought to be heard in defeending from the domi¬ 
nant to the tonic, or from the tonic to the dominant, 
and vice verfa. Its other rules are exadtly like thofe of 
the common fugue. 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop or fupport by 
which a lever is luftained. 

FULDE, a confiderable town of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and in Buchow, with a 
celebrated abbey ; whofe abbot is primate of the ab¬ 
beys of the empire, perpetual chancellor of the empe¬ 
ror, and fovereigu of a final! territory lying between 
Heffe, Franconia, and Thuringia. It is feated on the 
river Fulde, SS miles fouthof Caffcl, and 58 north-eaft 
ofFrancfort. E. Long. 9. 53. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

FULGORA, in zoology, a genus of infedls be¬ 
longing to the order of hemiptera ; the charafters of 
which are thefe : The front, or fore-part of the head, is 
drawn extended and empty ; the antennas are feated 
below the eyes, having two articulations, whereof the 
exterior is larger, and of a globular form : the roftrum 
is infleSed, or bent inwards nnder the body ; and the 
feet are made for walking. There are nine fpecies, the 
moft remarkable of which is the candelaria, or lantern- 
iiy. The head and thorax are. generally of a ruddy 
brown ; and the ground colour of the elytra is frelh 
green, but quaintly figured with fpots of a yellowifh 
clay colour, fometimes pale, at other feafons of a deepen 
hue. The wings are of a deep and beautiful yellow, 
with a broad band of gloffy black bordering the extre¬ 
mities. The tarfi of the feet are compofed of three arti¬ 
culations, and are of a paler colour than the legs and 
thighs, which are brown. When the infedt is on the 
wing, the waving of the elytra (whofe thinnefs ren¬ 
ders the fpots thereon tranlparent), aflifted by the lu¬ 
minous quality peculiar to the tribe, and the golden 
yellow of the under wings, bordered with black, oc- 
cafion, in Mr Barbut’s opinion, the flalhes they daft 
around in the night, and create images beyond proba¬ 
bility in the minds of perfons too ready to credit hy¬ 
perboles. It is an inhabitant of China. 

FULHAM, a village of Middlefex, four miles from 
London. The Danes in 869 wintered at this place 
till they retired to the continent. It was in the Con¬ 
queror’s time held of the king by the canons of St 
Paul’s ; and there is an ancient houfe here, which is 
moated about, and belongs to the fee of London, whofe 
bilhpp has a palace here, ^nd the demefne, has belong¬ 
ed 
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fliiica- ed to that diocefe from 1067. From this place to 

—--' Putney there is a wooden bridge over the Thames, 

where not only horfes, coaches, and all carriages, but 
even foot paffengers, pay toll. The church here is 
both a re&ory and a vicarage. 

FULICA, the gallinule and coot, in ornitho- 
logy; a genus of birds of the order of grallae. It 
has a convex bill, with the upper mandible fornicated 
over the lower at the edge ; the lower mandible is gib¬ 
bous behind the tip. The forehead is bald ; and the 
feet have four toes fubpinnated. There are 2 J fpe- 
cies i 18 of which belong to the gallinulc divifion, 
diftinguiftted by having the toes furnithed with broad 
fcalloped membranes and 7 comprehend the coots 
which have the toes divided to their qrigin. The fol¬ 
lowing fpecies are among the molt noted. 

1. The chhropus, or common gallinule, is in 
length about 14 inches, and has a bald forehead and 
broad flat toes. It gets its food on grafly banks, and 
borders near frelh waters, and in the yery waters if 
they be weedy. It builds upon low trees and Ihrubs 
by the watcr-fide ; breeding twice or thrice in a fum- 
mer, and, when the young are grown up, drives them 
away to (hife for themfelv'es. They lay {even eggs of 
a dirty white, thinly fpotted with raft-colour. This 
bird flrikes with its bill like a hen, and in the fpring 
has a fhrill call. In flying, it hangs down its legs ; in 
running, it often flirts up its tail, and (hows the white 
feathers. We may obferve, that the bottoms of its 
toes are fo very flat and broad (to enable it to fwim), 
that it feeras to be the bird which conne&s the cloven- 
footed aquatics with the next tribe, viz. the fin-toed. 
It is pretty common on the continent, though in fome 
parts more fcare than in others. It is alfo an inhabi¬ 
tant of America, from New York to Carolina ; and 
is recorded as amative of Jamaica and other iflands in 
the Wert Indies. It is faid to feed on plants and fmall 
fi(h ; ifid the flefla is for the nioft part pretty good. 

2. The porphyrio, or purple gallinule, is about 
the fize of a fowl, or 17 inches in length. The bill 
is an inch and an half long, and of a deep red colour. 
The forehead is hare and red ; the head and hind part 
of the neck arc glolTy violet: the legs are very flout, 
and of the colour of the bill. This bird is more or 
lefs common in all the warmer parts of the globe. On 
the coafts of Barbary they abound, as well as in 
fome of the iflands of the Mediterranean. In Sicily 
they are bred in plenty, and kept for their beauty j 
but whether indigenous there, is uncertain. It is 
frequently met with in various parts of the South of 
Ruflia and weftern parts of Siberia, among reedy pla¬ 
ces i in the neighbourhood of the Cafpian Sea it is 
not uncommon ; but in the cultivated rice-grounds of 
Ghilar in Perrta it is ingreat plenty and high plumage. 
The female makes the nefl among the reeds in the 
middle of March ; lays three or four eggs, and fits 
from three to four weeks. That it is common in Chi¬ 
na, the paper-hangings from thence will every where 
teilify. It is alio met with in the Eaft Indies, the 
iflands of Java, Madagafcar, and many others. The 
lace navigators faw them at Tongataboo in vaft num¬ 
bers, as well as in the ifland of Tanna and other 
parts. It is alfo common in the fouthern pans of 
America- In refpeS to is manners, is a very docile 
bird, being e.afily tamed, and feeding with the poul¬ 


try, fcratching the ground With the foot as the cock Fnlica 

and hen. It will feed on many things, fitch as fruit, 1 

roots of plants, and grain; and will cat fifh. with avi- Ful k - 
dity, dipping them into the water before it fwallows 
them. It will frequently ftand on one leg, and lift 

the food to its mouth with the other like a parrot. A 

pair ofthefokept in an aviary in France, made a nett 
of fmall flicks mixed with a quantity of ftraw, and laid 
fix white eggs, perfe&lyround; but the hen was care- 
lefs of them, and they came to nothing. The flelh is 
faid to be exquifite in tafte. 

3. The atra, or common coot, hath a bald fore¬ 
head, a black body, and lobated toes; and is about IJ 
inches in length. They frequent lakes and ftill rivers; 
making their nefl among the rnlhes, with grafs, reeds, 

&c. floating on the water, fo as to rife and fall with it. 

They lay five or fix large eggs, of a dirty whitifh hue, 
fprinkled over with minute deep ruft-coloured fpots; 
and it is faid that fometimes they will lay 14 or more 
eggs. The young when juft hatched are very de¬ 
formed and the head mixed with a red coarfe down. 

In winter they often repair to thefea, and the channel 
near Southampton,England,is fometimes obfervedalmoft 
covered with them. They are often brought to that 
market, where they are expofed to fale without their 
feathers, and fealded like pigs. This fpecies is not 
fo numerous as might be expe&ed ; for we find that 
vaft numbers fall a prey while young to the buzzards, 
which frequent the marfhes. Their food is fmall fifh 
and water-infefls: but they will fometimes eat the roots 
of the bulrufli, and with it feed the young ; they are faid 
likewife to eat grain. This fpecies is fuppofed to ex¬ 
tend throughout the old continent, and perhaps the new 
alfo. Authors record it as inhabiting Greenland, 
Sweden, Norway, Rullia, Siberia, Perfia, and China, 
and many of the intermediate parts. It is alfo met with 
in Jamaica, Carolina, and other parts of North Ame¬ 
rica. The Indians about Niagara drefs the Ikins of 
thefe birds, and ufe them for pouches. They are cal¬ 
led in Carolina fiuflerers. 

4. The arerrbna, or greater coot, is of a lager 
fize than the laft, and its plumage is blacker. This 
fpecies is faid to be found in Lancafliire and Scotland : 
but is more plentiful on the continent, being found in 
Ruflia and the weftern part of Siberia very common; 
and is alfo in plenty at Sologne and the neighbouring 
parts, where they call it judelle. The people eat this 
bird on maigre days, and its flelh is much efteemed. 

FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds from a thick 
footy fmeke, filch as litharge and lamp black. 

FULIGNO, a city of Italy, in the pope’s territo¬ 
ries, 10 miles north of Spoletto. 

FULIGO, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of pumice- 
ftone. See Pumice. 

FULK (William), a learned and eminent divine of 
the church of England, in the 16th century. He was 
patronifed by the earl of Leicefter, who in 1571 pre- 
fented him to the living of Warley in Eflex, and foon 
after to that of Diddington in Suffolk; He attended 
Leicefter, when he went ambaffador to France ; and 
on his return was made mafter of Penibroke-hall, and 
Margaret profeffor of divinity a,t Cambrige. His 
works are very numerous, levelled chiefly at the Papifts, 
the moft confiderable of them is his Comment on the 
Rhemilh Teftaraem. He died in 1589. 

** 3 Q 2 FULLER, 
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Filler. FULLER (Nicholas), prebendary of Salisbury, and 

y --- a learned Engliih critic; who publilhed in 1617 IElif- 

ccllanea Theolog'tca in-four books, and, afterward two 
more of Mifcellanea Sacra. He died in 1623 ; and 
there are fome MSS of his remaining in the Bodleian 
library, that ihow his great ikiil in Hebrew and phi¬ 
lology. 

Fuller (DrThomas), a learned Engliih divine, 
was born at. Alvinckle, near Ovmdle, in Northampton- 
fhire, about the year 1608, and' ftudied at Cambridge. 
He was chofen minifter of St Bennet’s there ; and at 
about 03 years of age, his merit procured hint fel¬ 
lowship in Sidneyt-college, a-nd : a prebend in Salilbury 
cathedral. He was loon after prefented to the reciory 
of Broad Windfor in Dorfetlliire ; and afterwards was 
made lecturer of the Savoy iu London: but upon the 
preffi-ng of the covenant, lie retired to Oxford ; and 
foon after accompanied Sir Ralph- Hop ton as his cha¬ 
plain in tlie army, which he attended in their marches 
from place to place. After the death of king Charles I. 
he obtained the living of Waltham-abbey, and was ap¬ 
pointed ledturcrof St Clement’s ; aad fhortly after re¬ 
moved to the lefture of St Bride’s, Fleec-ftreet. Upon 
the reftorarion, lie recovered’ his prebend'in the ca¬ 
thedral of Salifbury, was-appointed chaplain extraor- 
' dinary to his majelly, and created dodtor of divinity. 
It is faid, his memory was fo amazingly tenacious and 
covnprefaeniive, that he could make ufe of a fermon ver¬ 
batim if he once heard it. He once undertook, in paf- 
fing to and from Temple-bar to the Poultry, to tell 
at his return every fign as it fifood in order on both 
fi-des of the way, repeating them either backwards or 
forwards ; and this talk he arfua-lly performed. He 
wrote, t. A Hiftory of the Holy War. 2- The 
Church-hillory of Britain; in folio. 3. Andronicu*, 
or the Unfortunate Politican, in 8ro. 4. A Pifgah-' 
light of Paleftine. 5. A Hiftory of Engliih Worthies ; 
and other works. He died in Augull 1661 ; and was 
interredin the chancel of Cranford church, in Middle¬ 
sex, whither his body was attended by at leak 200 of 
his brethren of the miniflry. 

FULLER, a workman employed in the woollen 
manufa&ories to miliar fcour cloths, ferges, and other 
ftuffk, itnorder to render them more thick, compadt, 
and durable. See Fulling. 

* See Clay, Fuller's Earth, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of clay*, 
n° 4- of a greyilh afh-co!oured brown; in all degrees from 
very pale to alrnoft black, and. ft has generally fome- 
thrng of a greenilh call. It is very hard and firm, of a 
compadt texture, of a rough and fomewhat dully for- 
face that adheres (lightly to the tongue. Iris very 
foft to the touch, not ftainingthe hands, nor breaking 
calily between the fingers. It has a little harlhnefs-be- 
tween the teeth, and melts freely in the mouth. Thrown 
into water, it makes no ebullition or hilling ; bntfwells 
gradually in bulk, and fails into a fine foft powder. It 
makes no effervefcence with aquafortis. 

The greateft quantity and the fineft earth of this 
kind in the world, isdugin the pits at Wavedon, near 
Woburn in Bedtordftiire. The ftrata in thefe pits lie 
thus: From the fnrface to the depth of lix feet, there 
are feveral layers or beds of fand, all reddilh, but fome 
lighter coloured than others. Under thefe there is a 
thin ftratum of fand-florte, which they break through, 
and then there is the fuller’s earth. The upper ftra¬ 
tum of this is about a foot thick: the workmen call 


it cledge, and throw it afide as ufelefs; being commonly Tullor 
fouled with the fand'which originally covered it, and ((' 
which inlinuatcs itfelf a-good way intoit. After this, , Full “ lg ’ 
they come* to tire fine fuller’s earth for fate, which lies 
to the depth of eight feet more. The matter of this 
is-divided ints feveral- layers, their being eem-tnonly 
about a foot and an half between- one horizontal fifiure 
and another. Of thefe feveral layers, the upper half, 
where the earth breaks itfelf, is tinged red; which 
fee ms to be owing to the funning of the water upon it 
front among tlve funds above ; fome of which are pro¬ 
bably- of a ferruginous nature, or have ferruginous 
matter among them. This reddilh iuller’s earth the 
workmen call crop ; and between the cledge andahis 
there is a thirt ftratum of matter, of lefs than an inch, 
which in talte, colour, and external appearance, re- 
fern bks. the terra Japonica of the fliops. The lower 
half of the ftrataof fuller’s earth they wall-tort ft. 

This is umiriged with t he red colour of the other, and 
feeirrs the molt proper for fulling. Under the fuller’s 
earth there is a ftratum of white and coarfe Hone about 
two feet thick. They field am dig through this; but if 
they do, they find more ftrata of land. 

This earth is of great ufe in fcouring cloths, ftufis, 

&c. imbibing all the greafe and oiV.ufed in-preparing, 
drefilng, &c. of the wool f for which reafon it is made 
a contraband commodity, and is not to* be exported 
under thc-penalty of is. for every psund weight. See 
F ulling. 

Fuller's Weed > or Teazle. See Dips-acus. 

FULLERY, a place where cloths, 8cc. are Allied. 

See the next article.-. 

FULLING, the art or adt of cleanfing, fcouring, 
and prdfing cloths, ftufis, and (lockings, to render 
them ftronger, ciofer, and firmer :■ called a-lfo prilling. 

Pliny [Irk. vii. cap. 56.) atfur.es, that one Mims, the 
foarof Hermias, was file firft inventor of the art of 
fulling: and it appears by am infeription, quoted by Sir 
G. Wheeler, in insTravtls thro’ Greece, that this fame 
Nicias was a governor in Greece in the rime off lire 
Roman 9. 

The fulling of cloths and other ftufis is performed 
by a kindof water- mill, thence called zfulimgoxfcmir- 
ing- milt. 

Thefe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill- 
11 ones and hopper; are much the fame with corn-mills'-: 
and there are even fome which ferve indifferently for 
either nle; com being ground, and doths fulled', by 
th© mo ti on-off the fame wiit-eT. Whence, in fome pla¬ 
ces, particularly in France-, the fullers are callcdiwi/Zcrs ; 
as-grinding com and-milling (luffs at the fame time. 

The principal parts off the fulling-mill are. The 
wheel, with its trundle; which gives motion to the 
tree or fphnlle, whofc teeth commun’cate it to the 
peftles or Hampers, which arc hereby raife Jand made 
to fall alternately according as its teeth catch on or quit 
a kind of latch in the middle of eachpeftle. TLcpellles 
and 1 troughs are of woods ; each trough having atleaft 
two, fometimes three peftles, at the diferetion of the 
mafter, or according to the force of the ftream of wa¬ 
ter. In thefe troughs are lard the cloths, fluffs, &c. 
intended to be fulled: then, letting the current of 
warer fall on the wheel, the peftles are fucceffively let 
fall thereon, and by their weight and velocity ftamp 
and pr.efs the fluffs very llrongly, which by this means 
become thickened and condenfed. In the caurle of 
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Fulling- the operation) they fometimes make ufe of urine, 
8 fometimes of fuller’s earth, and fometimes of foap. 
Fulmina- To prepare the fluffs to receive the firft imprdltons of 
. t1 ”^' , the peftle, they are ufually laid'in urine ; then in ful¬ 
ler’s earth and water ; and, laftfy, in foap diffolved in 
hot water. Soap alone would do very well; hut this 
is expenfive : though fuller’s earth, in the way of our 
dreffing, is fcare inferior thereto-; but then it tnuft be 
well cleared of all 1 (tones and grittiuefs, which are a<pt 
to make holes ill the (luff. As to urine, it is certainly 
prejudicial, and ought to be entirely difearded; not 
fo much on account of its ill fmell, as of its (harpnefs 
and fdimets, which qualities are apt to render theftufis 
dry and harffi. 

The true method of fulling with foap is delivered by 
Motif.' Colinet,. in an- authentic memoir on that fuujeff, 
l'upported by experiments made by order of die marquis 
de Louvois, then fuperinteadant of the arts and ma¬ 
nufactories of France; the fuhftance of which we 
lliall here fubjoin. 

Method of FuLLrxc Cloths and IVoollen Stuffs with 
Soap :—A coloured cloth, of about 45 ells, is to be laid' 
in the ufusl manner in the trough of a fulling-mill; 
without firft forking it in water, as is commonly prac- 
tifed in many places. To full tills trough of cloth, 1J 
pounds of foap are required s one-half of which is to 
be melted in two pails of river or fpring water, made 
as hot as the hand cam well bear ir. This folution is to 
be poured by little and little upon the cloth, ill pro¬ 
portion as it is laid in the trough : and thus it is- to be 
fulled for at lead two hours ; after which, it is to be ta- 
ken out and'ftretdird. TV.s'done, the cloth is imme¬ 
diately returned into the feme trough, without any 
new foap, and. there fulled two hours more. Then 
taking ic out, they wring-it well, to exprefs all the 
greafe and filth. After the fecond fulling) the remain¬ 
der of the foap is ditfol'ved as in the former, and caft 
four different times on the cloth ; remembering to take 
out the cloth every two hours, to ftretch it, and undo 
the plaits and wrinkles if has acquired in the trough; 
When they perceive it fufficiently fulled, and brought 
to the quality and thicknefs required, they fconr it for 
good iii hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be 
quite clean. As to white cloths ; in regard thefe full 
more eaftly and in Ms time than coloured ones, a third 
part of the foap may be fpared. 

Fulling of Stockings , Caps, &c. fliouldbe performed 
fomewhat differently ; viz. either with the feet or the 
hands; or a kind of rack', err wooden machine, either 
armed with teeth of the fame matter, or elfe horfes or 
bullocks teeth. The ingredients made ufe of herein 
are, urine, green foap, white foap, and fuller’s earth. 
But the urine isalfo reckoned prejudicial here. Woven 
flockings, &c. fliould be fulled with foap alone: for 
thof; that are knir, earth may be ufed with the foap. 
Indeed it is frequent to full thefe kinds of works with 
the mill, after the ufual manner of cloth, &c. But that 
is too coarfe and violent a manner, and apt to damage 
the work unlefs it be very firong. 

FULMAR, in ornithology. See Procellaria. 
Fulmar, or Foumart. SeeMusTELA. 
FULMINATING, fomething that thunders or re- 
femblcs thunder. 

FuiMix ating Gold, Silver, Copper, Quickflver, & c . 
See Chemist ax • Index at Fulminating. 


FULMINATION, in chemiftry, the fame with /ulmina* 
detonation. See Detonation and Nitre. 

Fulmination, inthcRomi(h canonlaw, afentencc 1 
of a bifnop, official, or other ecclefiaff ic appointed by Fun j 3 u , 
the pope, by which it is decreed that fome bull fcn£ —■ 

from the pope (hall be executed. 

FUMARIA, FUMiroR-w: A genus of the pen- 
tandfia order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
24th order, Corydales. The calyx is dipbyllous ; the 
Cardiff ringent; and there are two membranaceous fila¬ 
ments, each of which has three amherae. There are a 
number of different fpecies; all of them low, flirub by, 
and deciduous and evergreen plants, growing from two 
to-lix or feven feet high, adorned with, fmall funple 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers of different colours. 

The molt remarkable is rhe officinalis, or common fu¬ 
mitory; which- grows naturally in (hady cultivated 
grounds, and produces fpikts of purplifii flowers in 
May and June. It is very juicy, of a bitter tafte, 

withour any remarkable fmell_The medical effects 

of this herb are, to ftrcngillen the tone of the bowels, 
gently loofen- the belly, and promote the urinary and 
other natural fecretions. It is principally recommend¬ 
ed in melancholic, fcorbutic, and cutaneous diforders, 
for openingoblhudions of the vifeera, attenuating and 
promoting the evacuation of vifeid juices. Frederic 
Hoffman had a very great opinion of it as a purifier of 
the blood ; and affures us, that in this intention fcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Cows andlheep eat the plant; 
goats are not fond of it ; horfes and fwine refufe it. 

FUMIGATION, in chemiftry, a kind of calcina¬ 
tion, when metals or other hard bodies are coiroded 
or foftened by receiving certain fumes-for that pttr- 
pofe. 

Fumigation, in medicine. By the fubtiie fumes 
that are infpired as well as inhaled into our bodies, 
much benefit or prejudice is produced, according to the 
nature of the matter, and the conftitution into which 
it is received 5 as is evident from the pallies produced 
among workers in lead mines, &e. and the benefits re¬ 
ceived in many cafes when the air is impregnated with 
falutary materials. Catarrhs and catarrhous coughs are 
relieved by fumes received with the breath ; and by 
the fame method, expectoration is affifted in humourai' 
afthmas ; and even ulcers in the lungs are faid to have 
been healed by this method. The advantage of mercu¬ 
rial fumigations in the cure of venereal ulcers is known 
to every praftitioner. 

FUMITORY, in botany. See Fumaria. 

FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was what 
we call a rope-dancer, and the Greeks fchanobates . See 
Rope-D ancer. 

There was a furrambulus, ir feems, who-perform¬ 
ed at the time when the Hecyra of Terence was a di¬ 
ed ; and the poet complains, that the fpedtacle pre¬ 
vented the people from attending to his comedy, ha 
populus ftudioJiupidus in funambnlo, animism oceuparat. 

At Rome, the funambuli firft appeared under the 
confulate of Sulpicius Pseticus and Licinins Stolo, who- 
were the firft introducers of the feenic reprefenta- 
tions. It is added, that they were firft exhibited in 
the ifhnd of the Tyber, and that the cenfors Mclfala 
and : Caffius afterwards promoted them to the theatre. 

In the FUralta, or ludi Florales, held under Galba, 

there 
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Funchal there were funambulatory elephants, as we are inform* 

II ed by Suetonius. Nero alfo (howed the like, in honour 
. Fu “ d - . of his mother Agrippina. Vopifcus relates the fame of 
the time of Carinus and Numerianus. 

FUNCHAL, an epifcopal town of Madeira, in an 
ifland of the Atlantic ocean, over-againft the coaft of 
Morocco. It is large, ftrong, handfome,,and populous, 
with fine churches. The principal trade confilts in 
Iweetmeats and wines. It belongs to the Portuguese ; 
and is feated in a fertile valley, at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain from whence Several ftreams proceed. W. Long. 
14. 30. N. Lat. 31. 30. 

FUNCTION, the aft of fulfilling the dutiesjof any 
employment. 

Function, being alfo applied to the adlions of the 
body, is by pliyficians divided into vital, animal, and 
natural. The vital functions are thofe necdTary to life, 
and without which the individual cannot fublift ; as 
the motion of the heart lungs, &c. The natural func¬ 
tions are fuch as it cannot fubfift any confiderable 
time without; as the digeltion of the aliment, and 
its converfion into blood. Under animal functions are 
included the fenfes of Touching, tailing, &c. memory, 
judgment, and voluntary motion; without any or all 
of which an animal may live, but not very comfort¬ 
ably. 

The animal functions perform the motion of the 
body by the adtion of the mufcles; and this adlion 
confilts chiefly in the Ihortening of the flelhy fibres, 
which is called contraction, the principal agents of 
which are the arteries and nerves diftributed in the 
flelhy fibres. 

All parts of the body have their own fundtions, or 
adlions, peculiar to themfelves. Life confilts in the ex- 
ercije of thefe fundtions, and health in the free and 
ready exercife of them. 

FUND, in general, Signifies any fum of money ap¬ 
propriated for a particular purpofe. Thus, that part 
of the national revenue which is fet afide for the pay¬ 
ment of the national debt, is called the finking fund. 
But, when we fpeak of the funds, we generally mean 
the large Sums which have been lent to government, 
and conflitute the national debt ; and for which the 
lenders, or their affignees, receive intereft from reve¬ 
nues allotted for that purpofe. The term flock is ufed 
in the fame fenfe, and is alfo applied to the fums which 
form the capital of the bank of England, the Eaft In¬ 
dia and South Sea companies ; the proprietors of which 
are intitled to a fhare of the profits of the refpedtive 
companies. 

The pradtice of funding was introduced by the Ve¬ 
netians and Genoefe in the 16th century, and has been 
adopted Since by molt of the nations in Europe. Prin¬ 
ces had often borrowed money, in former times, to 
Supply their exigencies, and Sometimes mortgaged their 
territories in Security: but thefe loans were generally 
extorted, and their payment was always precarious ; 
for it depended on the good faith and fuccefs of the 
borrower, and never became a regular burden on po¬ 
sterity. The origin of funds is derived from the pecu¬ 
liar manners and circumftances of modern Europe. 
Since the invention of gun-powder, and the progrefs 
of commerce, the military occupation has become a 
diftindt employment in the hands of mercenaries ; the 
apparatus of war is attended with more expeuce ; and 


the decifion of national quarrels has often been deter- Fund. 

mined by command of money rather than by national '-«c -—* 

bravery. Ambitious princes have therefore borrowed 1 
money, in order to carry on their projeds with more 
vigour. Weaker flares have been compelled, in felf- 
defence, to apply to the fame refource ; the wealth in¬ 
troduced by commerce has afforded the means ; the 
regularity of administration, eflablilhed in confequence 
of the progrefs of civility, has increafed the confi¬ 
dence of individuals in the public Security ; the com¬ 
plicated fyftem of modern policy has extended the 
Scenes of war, and prolonged their duration ; and the 
colonies eflablilhed by the mercantile nations have ren¬ 
dered them vulnerable in more points, and increafed 
the expence of defending them. 

When a greater fupi has been required for the an¬ 
nual expence than could eafily be Supplied by annual 
taxes, the government have propofed terms, to their 
own fubjedts, or foreigners, for obtaining an advance 
of money, by mortgaging the revenue of future years 
for their indemnification. This mortgage may either 
be for a limited period, or perpetual. If the fum allot¬ 
ted annually for the benefit of thofe who advance the 
money, be considerably greater than the interefls of 
the fums advanced, they may agree to accept of fuch 
allowance, for a limited time, as a full equivalent. 

Thus, they may either agree for the cafual produce 
of the revenue affigned ; or a fixed annuity for a great¬ 
er or lefs Humber of years; or a lifeannuity to them¬ 
felves or nominees; or an annuity for two or more lives; 
or an annuity, with the benefit of furvivorlhip, called a 
tontine, in which Scheme, the whole funt to which the 
original annuitants were intitled continues to be dis¬ 
tributed among the Survivors. 

The eftablifhment of the funds was introduced in 
Britain at the revolution ; and has fince been gradually 
enlarged, and carried to an amazing extent. The va¬ 
rious methods abovementioned have been ufed in their 
turns, but perpetual annuities have been granted for 
the greateft part; and, even when the money was ori¬ 
ginally advanced on other conditions, the lenders have 
been Sometimes induced, by fubfequent offers, to accept 
of perpetual annuities, inftead of the former terms. 

The debt for which perpetual annuities are granted, is 
called the redeemable debt, and the other is called the 
irredeemable debt. Although the debts thus contra&ed 
by government are Seldom paid for a long term of 
years; yet any creditor of the public may obtain 
money for what is due him when be pleafes, by 
transferring his property in the funds to another ; and 
regular methods are appointed for tranfadling thefe 
transfers in an eafy manner. By means of this, the 
flocks become a kind of circulating capital; and have 
the fame effedt, in fome refpedts, as the circulating 
money in the nation. When a ftockholder transfers 
his fhare, he may Sometimes be able to obtain a greater 
price than the original value, and at other times be ob¬ 
liged to accept of a lefs one. The value of the funds 
depends on the proportion between the inrerefl they 
bear, and the benefit which may be obtained by ap¬ 
plying the money to other ptirpofes. It is influence’d 
by the plenty or Scarcity of money, and by the quantity 
of the public debt; and it is impaired by any event 
which threatens the Safety, or weakens the credit of 
the government. 


The 
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Fund*. The bufinefs of flock-jobbing is founded on the va- 

—--- riation of the prices of flock. Perfons podetied of real 

property may buy or fell (lock, according to their no¬ 
tion that the value is likely to rife or fall, in expecta¬ 
tion of making profit by the difference of price. And 
a practice has taken place among perfons who often 
pollcfs no property in the funds, to contract for the 
fale of ltock againit a future day, at a price now a- 
greed on. For inftance; A agrees to fell B toocl. 
of bank-flock, to be transferred, in 20 days, for 
1200 1 . A has, in fadl, no fuch flock; but, if the 
price of bank-flock, on the day appointed for the 
transfer, fliould be only 118 per cent. A may purchafe 
as niacli as will enable him to fulfil his bargain for 
1180 1. and thus gains 201. by the tranfaetion; on 
the contrary, if the price of bank flock be 125 per 
cent, he will loofe 50I. The bufinefs is generally fettled 
without any a&ual purchafe or transfer of Hock, by A 
paying toB, or receiving from him, the difference be¬ 
tween the current price of the flock on the day ap¬ 
pointed and the price bargained for. 

This praflice, which is really nothing elfe than a 
wager concerning the price of flock, is contrary to 
law; yet it is carried on to a great extent. In the 
language of Exchange-alley, where matters of this 
kind arc tranfadled, the buyer is called a bull, and the 
feller a bear. As neither party can be compelled by 
law to implement thefc bargains, their fenfc of honour, 
and the difgrace and lofs of future credit, which at¬ 
tend a breach of contract, are the principles by which 
the bufinefs is fupported. When a perfon declines to 
pay his lofs, he is called a lame duck , and dare never 
afterwards appear in the Alky. This opprobrious 
appellation, however, is not bellowed on thofe whofe 
failure is owing to want of ability, providing they 
make the fame furrender of their property voluntarily, 
which the law would have exacted if the debt had been 
intitled to its fandtion. 

The interell or dividend on the flock is paid half- 
yearly ; and the purchafer has the benefit of the ime- 
reft due on the flock he buys, from the lafl term to the 
time of purchafe. Therefore the prices of the flocks 
rife gradually, cotter is paribus, from term to term, and 
fall at the term when the interefl is paid. In compa¬ 
ring the prices of the different flocks, ic is neceflary to 
advert to the term when the lafl interefl was paid; 
and, allowance being made for this circumflance, the 
prices of all the government flock, which bear inte- 
reft at the fame rate, mufl be nearly the fame, as they 
all depend upon the fame fecurity. 

When a loan is propofed, fuch terms mufl be offer¬ 
ed to the lenders, as may render the tranfadlion bene¬ 
ficial : and this is now regulated by the prices of the 
old (locks. If the flocks, which bear interefl at 4 per 
cent, fell at par, or rather above, the government may 
expert to borrow money at that rate 5 but, if thefe 
flocks are under par, the government mufl either grant 
a higher interefl, or fome other advantage to the lend¬ 
ers, in compenfation for the difference. For this pur- 
pofe, beiides the perpetual annuity, another annuity 
lias fomerimes been granted for life, or for a term of 
years. Lotteries have frequently been employed to 
facilitate the loan, by intitling the fubferibers to a cer¬ 
tain number of tickets, for which no higher price is 
charged than the exaft yalue diflributed in prizes, tho’ 


their market-price is generally 2I. or 3I. higher. Some- Funds. 

limes an abatement of a cerrain proportion of the ca- -«— 

pital has been granted, and a lender intitled to hold 
100 1. flock, though in reality he advanced no more 
perhaps than 95 1. 

It belongs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
propofe the terms of the loan in parliament; and he 
generally makes a previous agreement with feme weal¬ 
thy merchants who are willing to advance the money 
on the terms propofed. The fubferibers to the loan 
depolit a certain part of the fum fubferibed ; and are 
bound copay the reft by inftalments, or Rated propor¬ 
tions, on appointed days, under pain of forfeiting what 
they have depofited. For this they are intitled, per¬ 
haps not only to hold their lhare in the capital, but to 
an annuity for 10 years, and to the right of receiving 
a certain number of lottery-tickets on advantageous 
terms. They may fell their capital to one perfon, their 
annuity to a fecond, and their right to the tickets to a 
third. The value of all thefe interefls together is called 
omnium ; and, in order to obtain a ready fubfeription, 
it ought to amount to 102 1. or upwards, on 100 1. of 
capital. This difference is called the bonus to the fub¬ 
feribers. 

The capital advanced to the public, in the form of 
transferable flocks, and bearing interefl from taxes ap¬ 
propriated for that purpofe, is called the funded debt. 

Befides, there is generally a confiderable lum due by 
government, which is not difpofed of in that manner, 
and therefore is difliuguifhed by the appellation of the 
unfunded debt. This may arife from any fort of national 
expence, for which no provifion has been made, or for 
which the provifion has proved infufficient. The chief 
branches are, 

1 ft. Exchequer Bills. Thefe are iffued from the ex¬ 
chequer, generally by appointment of parliament, and 
fometitnes without fuch appointment, when exigencies 
require. They bear interefl fromthe time when iffued, 
and are taken in by the bank of England, which pro¬ 
motes their circulation. 

2d, Navy-Bills. The fums annually granted for the 
navy have always fallen fhort of what that fervice re¬ 
quired. Tofupply that deficiency, the admiralty if- 
fues bills in payment of viiSluals, florcs and the like, 
which bear interefl fix months after the time iffued. 

The debt of the navy thus contra&ed is difeharged, 
from time, to time by parliament. 

In time of war the public expences, fince the revo¬ 
lution, have always been much greater than the annual 
revenue : and large films have confequently been bor¬ 
rowed. In the time of peace, the revenue exceeds the 
expence, and part of the public debts have f requently 
been paid off. But though there have been more years 
of peace than of W2r fince the funds were eftahlifhed, 
the debts contradled during each war have much ex¬ 
ceeded the payments during the fubfequent, peace. 

This will appear by the following abflradl of the pro- 
grefs of the national debt. 

Debt at peace of Ryfwich, 1697 L. 21,515,472 
Debt at the beginning of war 1701 16,394,701 

Difeharged during peace 1697 to 1701 5,121,071 

Debt at peace of Utrecht 1714, inclu¬ 
ding value of annuities afterwards fub- 

feribed to South-Sea flock - 55,282,978 

Contra&ed in war 1701 to 1714 38,888,277 

Debt 
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Fundament Debt at tlie beginning of war 1740, inclu- 
II ding L. 1 ,000,000 charged 011 civil 

Fundamen- , ift . . . L. 47 , 9 J^ 62 3 

. f . Difcharged during peace 1714 to 1759 7,328,3 5 S 

Debt at peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 79,193,313 

Contracted during war 1740 101748 31,238,690 

-Debt at beginning of war 1756 73,289,673 

Paid ofFduring peace 1748 to 1756 3,903,640 

Debt funded at the peace 1763, inclu¬ 
ding L.9,839,597 then owing, which 
was funded in the fubfequent years 133,957,270 
Befides this, there was about L.6,000,000 
of debt paid off, without ever being 
funded. 

Funded debt, 1775 125,000,000 

Paid off during peace 1763 to 1775, be- 

fidcs unfunded debt abovetnentioned 8,959,270 

Funded debt at the peace 1783. 211,363,254 

FUNDAMENT, in anatomy, the lowed part of 
the intefUnum reClum, called by anatomifts the anus. 
See Anatomy, n° 93. 

FUNDAMENTAL, in general, fo me thing that 
ferves as a bafe or foundation for another. 

Fundamental, inmufic. A fundamental found‘d 
that which forms the lowed note of the Ch ord, and 
from whence are deduced the hartnonical relations of 
* See 7 W. the reft ; or, which ferves for a key to the tone*. The 
fundamental bafs is that which ferves for a foundation 
to the harmony. A fundamental chord is that whofe 
bafs is fundamental, and in which the founds are ran¬ 
ged in the fame order as when they are generated, ac¬ 
cording to the experiment fo often repeated, by M. 
d’Alembert, in his Preliminary Difcourfeand Elements 
+ See Muftc Mufic -j:. But as this order removes the parts te an 
J extreme diftance from the other, they muft be ap¬ 
proximated by combinations or in verfions ; but if the 
bafs remains the fame the chord does not for thisrea- 
fonceafe to bear the name of fundamental. Such an 
example is this chord, uv nufol, included in the inter¬ 
val of a fifth : whereas, in the order of itsgeneration 
ut fol ml, it includes a-tenth, and even a feventeenth ; 
fince the fundamental tet is not the fifth of fol, but the 
oCtave of that fifth. 

Fundamental Bafs. This part-in mufic is, accord¬ 
ing to Roudeau, and indeed according ‘to all authors 
who have proceeded upon M. Rameau’s experiment, 
in its primary idea, that bafs which is formed by the 
fundamental notes of every perfedt chord that confti- 
tutes the harmony of the piece ; fo that under each 
chord it caufes to be heard, or underftood, the fun¬ 
damental found of that particular chord ; that is to 
fay, the found from whence it is derived by the rules 
of harmony. From whence we may fee, that the 
fundamental bafs can have no other contexture than 
that of a regular and fundamental fncceflion, without 
which the procedure of the upper parts would be ille¬ 
gitimate. 

To underftand this well, it is neceffary to be known, 
that, according to the fyftem of Rameau, which Roof- 
feauhas followed in his Diftionary, every chord, tho’ 
compofed of feveral founds, can only have one which 
is its fundamental, viz. that which produces this chord, 
and which is its bafs according to tlie direct and natu¬ 
ral order. Now the bafs which prevails under all the 
2 


other parts, does nat always exprefs the fundamental FumlamuB- 
frwnd, of the chords: for amongft all-the founds which t# k 
form a chord, the compofer is at liberty to transfer to ' v 
the bafs that which bethinks preferable ; regard being 
had to the procedure of that bafs, to the beauty of the 
melody, and above all to the expreffion, as may after¬ 
wards be explained. In this cafe the re*i fundamental 
found, inftead of retaining its natural ftation, which is 
.in the bafs, will either be transferred to feme of the 
other pSTts,ajr perhaps even entirely fupprefled, and 
fuch a chord is called an inverted chord. 

In reality, fays Rameau, a chord inverted does not 
differ from the chord in its direct and natural order 
from which it was produced : but as tbefe founds form 
idifferent combinations, thefe combinations have long 
been taken;for fundamental chords ; different names, 
have been .given them,.(which may be feen at the word 
Accord, in ltoufTeau’s Dictionary). Thefe names, 

■by the perfons who bellowed them, were thought to 
create and famftify their diftindtions ; as if a difiercnc* 
in names could really produce a difference in the fpe- 
cics. 

M. Rameau in his Treatifc of Harmony has fliowtt, 
and M d’Alembert in his Elements of Mufic has ftill 
more clearly .evinced, that many of thefe pretendedly 
different chords were no more than inverfions of one 
frngle chord. Thus the chord of tbefixth is no more 
than the perfect chord of the third transferred to the 
bafs ; by adding a fifth, we fhall have the chord of the 
fixth and fourth. Here there are three combinations 
of-a chord, which only confifts of three founds ; thofe 
which contain four founds are fufcepiible of four 
combinations,fimee each of thefe founds may be trans¬ 
ferred to the bafs. But in adding beneath this another 
bafs which, under all the combinations of one and the 
feme chord, always prefents the fundamental found ; it 
is evident, that confonant chords are reduced to the 
number three, and the number of dillbnant chords to 
■four. Add to this all the chords by fitppofition, which 
•may likewife be reduced to the fundamentals, and 
you will find harmony brought to a degree of fimpli- 
city in which no perfon could ever hope to fee It whilft 
its rules remained in that ftate-of confnfion where M. 

Rameau found them. It is certainly, as that author 
obferves, an aftonifhing occurrence, that the practice 
of this art could be carried To far as it really was, with¬ 
out knowing its foundation ; and that all the roles 
were fo exadtly found, without having difeovered the 
principle on which they depended. 

After having fhown what is thefundamental bafs be¬ 
neath the chords, let us now fpeak of its procedure, 
and of the manner in which it connedts thefe chords 
among themfelves. Upon this point the precepts of 
the art may be reduced to the fix following rules. 

1. The fundamental bafs ought never to found any 
other notes than thofe of the feries or tone in which 
the compofer finds himfelf, or at lead thofe of the fe¬ 
ries or tone to which hechoofes to make a tranlition. 

Thisofall the rules for thefundamental bafs isthefirft 
and moft indifpenfable. 

2. Bytbefecond, its procedure ought to be fo impli- 
cjtely fubjedled to the laws of modulation, as never to 
fuffer the idea of a former mode to be loft till that ofa 
fubfequent one can be legitimately afTumed 5 that is to 
fay, that the fundamental bals ought never to be de¬ 
vious, 
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Ftondamen- vlous, or fuffer us to be one moment at a lofs in what 
tal- mode we are. 

' v ' 3. By the third, it is fubjeded to the connexion of 

chords and the preparation ofdilFonances : a manoeuvre 
which, as we Ihall afterwards fee, is nothing elfe but 
a method of producing this connection, and which of 
confequence is only neceflary when the connection can¬ 
not fubfift without it. See Connection, Prepara¬ 
tion. 

4. By the fourth, it is neceflitated, after every dif- 
fonance, to purfue that career, which the refolution of 
the diflonance indifpeniibly prefcribes. Sec Resolu¬ 
tion. 

5. By the fifth, which is nothing elfe but a confe¬ 
rence of the former, the fundamental bafs ought 
only to move by confonant intervals ; except alone 
in the operation of a broken cadence, or after a chord 
of the feventh diminilhed, where itrifes diatonically. 
Every other motion of the fundamental bafs is illegi¬ 
timate. 

6. By the fixth, in Ihort, the fundamental bafs or 
harmony ought not to be fyneopated ; but to diflin- 
guilh the bars and the times which they contain, by 
changes of chords properly marked with cadences ; in 
fuch a manner, for inltance, that the diffonances which 
ought to be prepared may find their preparation in 
the imperfeCt time, but chiefly that all the repofes may 
happen, in the perfect time. This fixth rule admits of 
an infinite number of exceptions; but the compofer 
ought however to be attentive to it, if he would form 
a mufic in which the movements are properly marked, 
and in which the bars may end gracefully. 

Wherever thefe rules are obferved, the harmony Ihall 
"be regular and without fault: this, however, will not 
hinder the mufic from being deteftable. See Compo¬ 
sition. 

A word of illuftration on the fifth rule may not be 
ufelefs. Whatever turn may be given to a funda¬ 
mental bafs, if it is properly formed, one of thefe 
alternatives mull always be found; either perfed 
chords moving by confonant intervals, without which 
thefe chords would have no connection; or, diffonant 
chords in operations of cadence : in every other cafe, 
The diffonance can neither be properly placed nor pro- 
, perly refolved. 

From thence it follows, that the fundamental bafs 
cannot move regularly but in one of thefe three man¬ 
ners. lit. To rife or defeend by a third or by a fixth. 
2dly, By a fourth of a fifth. 3dly, To rife diatonical¬ 
ly by means of the diflbnance which forms the connec¬ 
tion, or by a licence upon a perfed chord. With rel'peCt 
to a diatonic defeent, it is a motion abfolutely prohibit¬ 
ed to the fundamental bafs; or, at mod, merely tolera¬ 
ted in cafes where two perfect chords are in fucceflion, 
divided by a clofe exprefled or underftood. This rule 
has no other exception : and it is from not difeerning 
the foundation of certain tranfitions, that, M. Rameau 
has caufed the fundamental bafs to defeend diatonically 
Under chords of the feventh ; an operation which is 
impracticable in legitimate harmony. See Cadence, 
Dissonance. 

The fundamental bafs, which they add for no other 
reafon than to ferve as a proof of the harmony, mult 
be retrenched in execution, and often in practice it 
Would ha ve a very bad effed j for it is, as M. Rameau 
Vol. \ II. 


very properly obferves, intended forthe judgment, and Funtlisnsn- 
not for the ear. It would at leaft produce a monotony u h 
extremely naufeous by frequent returns of the fame 
chord, which they diiguife and vary more agreeably 
by combining it in different manners upon the conti¬ 
nued bafs, without reckoning upon the different inver- 
fions of harmony, which furnilh a thoufand means of 
adding new beauties to the mufic and new energy lo 
the exprellion. See Chord, Inversion. 

But it. will be objected, If the fundamental bafs is 
notufeful in composing good mufic, if it mull even be 
retrenched in practice, what good purpofe, then, can 
it ferve ? Wc anfwer, that, in the firft place, it ferves' 
for a rule to fcholars, upon which they may learn to 
form a regular harmony, and to give to all the parts- 
fuch a diatonic and elementary procedure as is pre- 
feribed them by that fundamental bafs. It does more, 
as we have already faid : it proves whether a harmony 
already formed be juft and regular ; for all harmony 
which cannot be fubjeCtedto theteftof a fundamental 
bafs, muft according to all rules be bad. Finally, it 
ferves for the inveftigation of a continued bafs under a 
given air : though, in reality, he who cannot direCtly 
form a continued bafs, will fcarcely be able to form a 
fundamental bafs, which is’better ; and much lefsftill 
will he be able to transform that fundamental bafs in¬ 
to a legitimate continued bafs. Thefe which follow- 
are, however, the principal rules which M. Rameau, 
prefcribes for finding the fundamental bafs of a given 
air. 

1. To afeertain with precifion the mode in which 
the compofer begins, and thofe through which he pafles. 

There are alfo rules, for inveftigating the modes; but 
fo long, fo vague, lo incomplete, that with refpeCt ta 
this, the ear may be formed long before the rules are 
acquired ; and the dunce who fhould try to ufe them, 
would gain no improvement but the habit of proceed¬ 
ing always note by note, whithout even knowing wh ere 
he is. 

2. To tiy in fucceflion under each note the princi¬ 
pal chords of the mode, beginning by thofe which arc 
moil analogous, and palling even to the moft remote, 
when the compofer fees himfelf under a necellity of do¬ 
ing fo. 

3. To confider Whether the chord chofen can fuit 
the upper part in what precedes and in what follows, 
by a juft fundamental fucceflion; and when this is im- 
pradicable to return the way he came. 

4. Not to change the the note ofthe fundamental bafs 
till after having exahufted all the notes which are al¬ 
lowed in fucceflion in the upper part, and which can 
enter into its chord ; or till fome fyneopated note in 
the air may be fufceptible of two or a greater number 
of notes in the bafs, to prepare the dillonance which 
may be afterwards refolved according to rule. 

5. To ftudy the intertexture of the phrafes; the 

polfible fucceflion of cadences, whether full or avoided ; 
and above all, the paufes which for ordinary return at 
the end of every four, or of every two bars, fo that 
they may always fall upon per fed and regular caden¬ 
ces. ’ 

6 . In ihort, to obferve all the rules formerly given 
for the compofition of the fundamental bafs,—Thefe 
are the principal obfervations to be made for findiiia- 
one wider any given air ; for there are foimetimes feve- 

3 R ral 
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Fundi ral different ones which may be inveftigated. But, 
II whatever'may be faid to the contrary, if the air has 
. u ‘^ raL ■ accent and character, there is only one juft fundamen¬ 
tal bafs which can be adapted to it. 

After having given a fummary explication of the 
manner in which a fundamental bafs fhould be compo- 
fed, itlhould remain to fuggeft the means of trans¬ 
forming it into a continued bafs; and this would be 
cafy, if it were only necelfary to regard the diatonic 
procedure and the agreeable air of this bafs. But let 
us not imagine that the bafs, which is the guide and 
fupport of the harmony, the foul, and as it were the 
interpreter, of the air, fhould be limited to rules fo 
fimplc : there are others which depend upon principles 
more certain and more radical; fruitful, but latent 
principles, which have been felt by every artift of ge¬ 
nius without having been detected by any one. Rouf- 
feau hopes, that in his letter upon French mufic he 
infinuated this principle. For thofe who underhand 
him, he imagines he has faid enough concerning it, 
and can never fay enough of it for thofe who do not. 
See Roujfeau’s Mifcellanies, Vol, II. p. 1. 

He does not here mention the ingenious fyftem by 

M. Serreof Geneva, nor his double fundamental bafs : 
hecaufe the principles which, with a fagacity merito¬ 
rious of praife, he had half detected, have afterwards 
been unfolded byM. Tartini, in a work of which Rouf- 
feau has given an account in his article System. 

FUNDI (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, on the 
Via Appia, near Cajeta ; enjoying all the privileges of 
Roman citizens, except the right of faffrage and of 
magiftracy. Now Fondi ; a city of Naples, on the con¬ 
fines of the pope’s dominions. E. Long. 14. 20. 

N. Lat. 41.35. 

FUNDY-bay, a bay feated between New-England 
• and Acadiaor New Scotland, in which there is an ex- 
cellentfifliery. 

FUNEN, or Fionia, a oonfiderable ifland in Den¬ 
mark, feated on the Baltic fea, and feparated from Jut¬ 
land by a flrait called the Lejfer Belt, and from the 
i (land of Zealand by another called the Great Belt. It 
is fertile inwheat and barley ; and abounds in cattle, 
Jiorfes, game of all forts, and fiih. Odenfee is the ca¬ 
pital town. 

FUNERAL rites, ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any perfon. The word is form¬ 
ed of the Latin jiatus ; and the oifunaita, on account 
of the torches (which wexefunes cera c'ircuiudati ) ufed 
in the funerals of the Romans ; though others derive 
junta from the Greek death ox J.laughter . 

Thefe rites differedamongtheancientsaccordingto 
the different genius and religion of each country. 

The firft people who feem tohave paid any particu¬ 
lar refpeCt to their dead, were the Egyptians, the pos¬ 
terity of Ham. The firft cultivatorsof idolatrous wor- 
lhip and fuperflition after the flood ; they were alfo 
the firft who alferted the immortality of the foul, its 
migration into all kinds of animals in earth, air, and 
fea, and its return to the human body ; which they 
fuppofed to be within the term of 3000 years : Hence 
proceeded their very great care in embalming of their 
dead bodies, and their being at inch vail expences, as 
.they were. In building proper repofitories for them i 
for they were more felicitous about their graves than 
their houfes: This gave birth to thofe wopders of the 


world the pyramids, which were built for the burial of Funeral, 
their kings, with fuch vaft charges, and almoft incre- ' v 
dible magnificence. See Pyramid. 

Whenever a perfon died among the Egyptians, his 
parents and friends put on mournful habits, and ab- 
ftained from all banquets and entertainments. This 
mourning lafled from 40 to 70 days, during which 
time they embalmed the body. See Embalming. 

When this ceremony was finifhed, the embalmed 
body was reftored to the friends, who placed it in a 
kind of open cheft, which was preferved either 
in their houfes, or in the fepulclires of their an- 
ceflors. But before the dead were allowed to be 
*clepoiitedin the tomb, they underwent a folemn judge¬ 
ment, which extended even to their kings. Of this 
remarkable cuflom we have a particular account in the 
firfi book of Diodorus Siculus. “ Thofe who pre¬ 
pare to bury a relation, give notice of the day intend¬ 
ed for the ceremony to the judges, and to all the 
friends of the deceafed; informing them, that the body 
will pafs over thelakeofthat diftriCt to which the dead 
belonged: where, the judges affembled, to the num¬ 
ber of more than 40, and ranging themfelves in a femi- 
circle on the farther fide of the lake, the veffel is fet- 
afloat, which thofe who fuperinted the funeral have 
prepared for this purpofe. This veffel is managed by 
a pilot, called the Egyptian ’language Charon ; and 
hence they fay, that Orpheus, travelling in old times 
into Egypt, and feeing this ceremony, formed his 
fable of the infernal regions, partly from what he law 
and partly from invention. The veffel being launched 
on the lake before the coffin which contains the body 
is put on board, the law permits aid, who are fo inclin¬ 
ed, to produce an accufation againfl it. Ifany one 
fleps forth, and proves that the deceafed has led an 
evil life, the judges pronounce fentence, and the body 
is precluded from burial; but if the accufer is convict¬ 
ed of injuflice in his charge, he falls himfelf under a 
confiderable penalty. When no accufer appears, or 
when the accufer is proved to be an unfair-one, the re¬ 
lations, who are aflembled, change their expreffionsof 
forrow into encomiums on the dead ; yet .do not, like 
the Greeks, fpeak in honour of bis family, becanfethey 
confider all Egyptians as equally well-born ; but they 
fet forth the education and manners of his youth, his 
piety and juflice in maturer life, his moderation, and 
every virtue by which he was diftinguiflied ; and they 
fupplicate the infernal deities to receive him as an affo- 
ciate among the blefl. The .multitude join their accla¬ 
mations of applaufe in this celebration of the dead, 
whom they confider as going to pafs an eterni ty among 
the juft below.” Such is the defeription which Dio- 
dorusgives of this fimeraljudicaturc, to which even the 
kings of Egypt were fu-bj-eCt. The fame author afferts 
that manyibvereigns had been thus judicially deprived 
of the honours of burial by the indignation of their 
people : and that the terrors of fuch a fate had the 
molt falutary influence on the virtue of their kings. 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews were folemn 
and magnificent. When any perfon was dead, his rela¬ 
tions and friends rent their cloaths ; which cuftom is 
but faintly imitated by the modern Jews, who only 
cut off a bit of their garment, in token of affliction. It 
was ufual to bend the dead perfon’s thumb into the 
hand, and fatten it in thatpofture with a firing ; be- 
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eaufe the thumb then having the figure of the name of 
God, they thought the devil would not dare to ap- 
proach it. When they came to the burying-place, they 
made a fpeech to the dead in the following terms: 
“ Bleffed be God, who has formed thee, fed thee, 
maintained thee, and taken away thy life. O dead ! he 
knows your numbers, and iltall one day reilore your 
life, &c. Then they fpoke the elogium, or funeral 
oration, of the deceafed ; after which they faid a pray¬ 
er, called the righteoufnefs of judgment; then turning 
the face of the deceafed towards heaven, they called 
out, “ Go in peace.” 

Among the ancient Greeks it was ufual fometimcs 
before the interment, to put a piece of money into the 
mouth of the deceafed, which was thought to be Cha¬ 
ron’s fare for wafting the departed foul over the infer¬ 
nal river. This ceremony was not ufed in thofe coun¬ 
tries which were fuppofed to be iituated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the infernal regions, and to lead thither 
by a ready and dired road. The corpfe was likewife 
furnilhed with a cake, compofed of flour, honey, &c. 
which was deligned to appeafe the fury of Cerberus 
the door-keeper of hell, and to procure the ghoft a 
fafe and quiet entrance. During the time the corpfe 
continued in the houfe, there flood before the door a 
veffel of water : the deflgn of which was, that thofe 
concerned about the body might purify therrlfelves by 
walhing; it being the opinion of the Greeks, as well 
as of the J ews, that pollution was contraded by touch¬ 
ing a dead body. 

The ceremonies by which they exprefled their for- 
row for the death of their friends were various ; but 
it feems to have been a conftant rule to recede as much 
as pollible in habit and behaviour from their ordinary 
cuftoms. For thisreafon they abflainedfrom banquets 
and entertainments ; they divelled themfelves of all or¬ 
naments ; they tore, cut off, or ihaved their hair, which 
they call into the funeral pile, to be confumed with 
the body of their deceafed friend. Sometimes they 
threw themfelves on the ground, and rolled in the dull, 
or covered their head with alhes ; they beat their 
breads, and even tore their flelh with their nails, upon 
the lofs of a perfon they much lamented. When per- 
fons of rank, fuch as public magiflrates or great ge¬ 
nerals, died, the- whole city put on a face of mourn¬ 
ing ; all public meetings were intermitted ; the fchools, 
baths, fhops, temples, and all places of concourfe, were 
flint up. 

Afterintermentfollowedthe^/a/^offeafls,at which 
the company ufed to appear crowned ; when they fpoke 
in praife of the dead, fo far as they could go with 
truth, it being efteemed a notorious wickednefs to lie 
upon fuch an occaflon. And not only at thofe feafts, 
but even before the company departed from the fe- 
pulchre, they were fometimes entertained with a pane¬ 
gyric upon the dead perfon. 

The Grecian foldiers, who died in war, had not 
only their tombs adorned with inferiptions Ihowing 
their names, parentage, and exploits, but were alfo 
honoured with an oration in their praife. Particularly 
the cuftom among the Athenians in the interment of 
their foldiers was as follows, namely, “ They ufed to 
place the bodies of their dead in tents three days before 
the funeral, that all perfons might have an opportunity 
to find out their relations, and pay their lafl; refpccts 


to them. Upon the fourth day, a coffin of cyprefs 
was lent from every tribe, to convey the bones of their 
own relations ; after which, went a covered hearfe, in 
memory of thofe whofe bodies could not be found. All 
thefc, accompanied with the whole body of the people,' 
were carried tothepublicburying-placc, call edCer ami¬ 
cus, and there interred. One oration was i'poken in com - 
mendation of them all, and their monuments adorned-’ 
with pillars,inferiptions, and all other ornaments ufual 
about the tombs of the molt honourable perfons. The 
oration was pronounced by the fathers of the deceafed: 
perfons, who had behaved themfelves moll valiantly. 
Thus, after the famous battle at Marathon, the fathers 
of Callimachus and Cynae gyrus were appointed to 
make the funeral oration. And upon the return of 
the day, upon which the folemnity wasfirfl held, the 
fame oration was conflantly repeated every year.” 

Interring or laying the dead in the ground, feems 
to have been the moll ancient practice among the 
Greeks; though burning came afterwards to be gene¬ 
rally ufed among them. It was cuflomary to throw 
into the funeral pile thofe garments the deceafed ufu- 
ally Wore. The pile was lighted by one of the de- 
ceafed’s ncareft relations or friends, who made prayers 
and vows to the winds to aflift the flames, that the 
body might quickly be reduced to alhes ; and during 
the time the pile wasbnrning, the deadperfons’s friends 
flood by it, pouring libations of wine, and calling upon 
the deceafed. 

Thefuneralrites among the ancient Romans were very 
numerous. The deceafed was kept feven days ; and 
every day waflted with hot water, and fometimes with 
oil, that, in cafe he were only in a flnmber, lie might 
be thus waked; and every now and then his friends- 
meeting, made a horrible outcry or fliout, with the 
fame view ; which lafl aftion they called conclamatio . 
The third conclamation was on thefeventh day; when, 
if no ligns of life appeared, the defundl was drelfed and 
embalmed by the pollindtores ; placed in a bed near 
the door, with his face and heels towards the flrect; 
and the outfide of the gate, if the deceafed were of 
condition, was gamilhed with cyprefs boughs. In 
the courfe of thefe feven days, an altar was raifed near 
liis bed fide, called acerra ; on which his"friends every 
day offered incenfe ; and the libitinarii provided thin g* 
for the funeral. 

On the feventh day a crier was fent about tbe city, 
to invite the people to the folemnization of the fune¬ 
ral in theft; words: Exequias L. Til. ft lit, quibus eft 
commoditmire ,]am tempuseft. Ollus (i. e. tile) ex adibus 
effertur. The people being affembled, the lafl concla¬ 
mation ended, and the bed was- covered with-purple : 
a trumpeter marched forth, followed by old women 
called prafticee, fingmg fongs in praife of the deceafed ; 
lallly, the bed followed, borne by the next relations ; 
and if the perfon were of quality and office, the waxen 
images of all his predeceflors were carried before him 
on.poles. The bed was followe d by his chi ldr en, kindre d, 
&c. atrati, or m mourning: from which aflof follow¬ 
ing the corpfe, thefe funeral rites were called exequia >. 
The body thus brought to the rofira, the next of kin, 
laudobatdefunttusuproroftris, madeafuneralorationia 
Ills praife and that of his aiiceftors. This done, the 
body was carried to the pyra, or funeral pile, and there- 
burnt : his friends firll cutting off a finger, to be bu- 
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ried with a fecond folemnity. The body'confumed, 
the afties were gathered ; and the prieft fprinkling the 
company thrice with clean water, the eldeft of the 
fretfica crying aloud. Meet, difmill'ed the people, who 
took their leave of the deceafedin this form, Vale, vale, 
vale : nos te ordine quo natura f ermiferit, fequtmur .— 
The allies, inclofed in an urn, were laid in the fepul- 
chre or tomb. 

Theancient Chriflians teftified their abhorrence of the 
Pagan cultom of burning the dead ; and always depo- 
fited the body entire in the ground : and it was ufual 
to bellow the honour of embalming upon the martyrs 
at leafl, if not upon others. They prepared the body 
for burial, by walhing it with water, and dreiling it 
in a funeral attire. The exportation or carrying forth 
of the body was performed by near relations, or per- 
fons of fuch dignity as the circumflances of the de- 
ceafed required. Pfalmody, or linging of pfalms, was 
the great ceremony ufed in all funeral proceffions among 
the ancient Chriflians. 

In the Romifh church, when a perfon is dead, they 
walh the body, and put a crucifix in its hand. At its 
feet hands a velfel full of holy water, and a fprinkler, 
that they who come in may fprinkle both themfelves 
and the deceafed. In the mean timefomeprieltftands 
by the corpfe, and prays for the deceafed till it is laid 
in the earth. In the funeral proceffion, the exorcilt 
walks foil, carrying the holy water ; next the crofs- 
bearer, afterwards the reft of the clergy, and laft of all 
the officiating prieft. They all ftng the miferere, and 
fome other pfalms ; and at the end of each pfalm a re¬ 
quiem. We learn from Alet’s ritual, that the faces of 
deceafed laymen mull be turned towards the altar, 
when they are placed in the church ; and thofe of the 
clergy, towards the people. The corpfe is placed in 
the church furrounded with lighted tapers : after the 
joffi.ee for the dead, mafs is faid; then the officiating 
prieft fprinkles the corpfe thrice with holy water, and 
as often throws incenfe on it. The body being laid in 
the grave, the friends and relations of the deceafed 
fprinkle the grave with holy water. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Creek church are 
much the fame with thofe of the Latin. It needs on¬ 
ly to be obferved, that, after thefuneral fervice, they kifs 
•die crucifix, and falnte the mouth and forehead of the 
deceafed : after which each of the company eats a bit 
of bread and drinks a glafs of wine in the church, 
wiJhing the foul a good repofe, and the afflicted family 
all confolation. 

Funeral-C antes, a part of the ceremony of the an¬ 
cient funerals. 

It was cuftomary for perfon^ of quality, among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, to inftitute games, with 
all forts of exercifes, to render the death of their friends 
more remarkable. This pra&ice was generally recei¬ 
ved, and is frequently mentioned by ancient writers. 
Patroclus’s funeral games take up the greateft part of 
one of Homer’s Iliads; and Agamemnon’s ghoft is 
introduced by the fame poet, telling the ghoft of 
Achilles, that he had been a fpedator at a great num¬ 
ber of fuch folemnities. 

The celebration of thefe games among the Greeks 
moftly con lifted of horfe-races ; the prizes were of dif¬ 
ferent forts and value, according to the quality and 
magnificence of the perfon that celebrated them. The 


garlands given to vidrtrs on this occafion were ufually 
of parfley, which was thought to have fome particular 
relation to the dead. 

Thofe games, among the Romans, confifted chiefly 
of proceffions ; and fometimes of mortal combats of 
gladiators around the funeral pile. They, as well as 
the Greeks, had alfo a cuftom, though very ancient, 
of cutting the throats of a number of captives be¬ 
fore the pile, as vidims to appeafe the manes of 
the deceafed. Ctefar relates, that the Gauls had this 
cuftom. 

The funeral games were abolilhed by the emperor 
Claudius. 

Funeral Oration, a difeourfe pronounced in praife 
of a perfon deceafed, at the ceremony of his funeral. 

This cuftom is very ancient. In the latter part of 
the account above given of the Egyptian ceremonies 
of interment, may be perceived the firft rudiments of 
funeral orations, and what was the fubjed of them, 
which were afterwards moulded into a more polite and 
regular form by other nations, who adopted this cuf¬ 
tom. Nor can we omit remarking, that thofe funeral 
folemnities were attended not only with orations in 
praife of the deceafed, but with prayers for him; 
which prayers, it feems, were made by one who perfo- 
nated the deceafed : an entire form of one of them is 
preferved by Porphyry, and perhaps it may in fome 
meafure gratify the reader’s curiofity to recite it from 
him. When (fays he) they (the Egyptians) em¬ 
balm their deceafed nobles, they privately take out the 
entrails, and lay them up in an ark or cheft : moreover, 
among other things which they do in favour of the 
deceafed, lifting up the ark or cheft to the fun, they 
invoke him; one of the Libitinarii making a prayer for 
the deceafed, which Euphrantus has tranflated out of 
the Egyptian language, and is as follows :—O Lord, the 
fun, and all the gods who give life to men, receive me, 
and admit me into the fociety of the immortal ones ; 
for as long as I lived in this world, I religioufiy wor- 
lhipped the gods whom my parents ihowed me, and 
have always honoured thofe who begat my body : nor 
have I killed any man, nor have I defrauded any of 
what has been committed to my truft, nor have I done 
any thing which is inexpiable. Indeed, whilft I was 
alive, if I have finned either by eating or drinking any 
thing which was not lawful; not through myfelf have 
I finned, but through thefe, flowing the ark and cheft 
where the entrails were. And having thus fpoke, he 
calls it into the river, but the reft of the body he em¬ 
balms as pure.” 

The Grecians received the feeds of fuperftition 
and idolatrous worlhip from the Egyptians, through 
the coming of Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus, and E- 
rechtheus, into Greece ; and among other cuftoms 
tranfplanted from Egypt, were the folemnities ufed at 
the burial of the dead. Of thefe, an encomium on the 
deceafed always formed a part, as particularly noticed 
under the preceding article. 

From the Egyptians and Grecians, efpecially from 
the latter, the Romans received many of their laws 
and cuftoms, as well as much of their polytheifm and 
idolatrous worlhip. It is well known, that the cuftom 
of making funeral orations in praife of the dead ob¬ 
tained among them ; and the manner in which their 
funeral fervices were performed has been already de- 
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Funeral, fcribed. The corpfe being brought into their great 

-oratory, called the Rojlra, the next of the kin laudabat 

defunflumpro rojfris, that is, made a funeral oration, in 
the commendation principally of the party deceafed, 
but touching the worthy aCts alfo of tliofe his prede- 
ceiiors whofe images were there prefent. The account 
given by Dr Keunet is in thefe words : “ In all the 
funerals of note, efpecially in the public or indiCtivc, 
the corpfe was firil brought with a vail train of follow¬ 
ers into the Forum; here one of the neareft relations 
afeended the roflra, and obliged the audience with an 
oration in praife of the deceafed. If none of the kin- 
■ dred undertook the office, it was difeharged by fome 
of the molt eminent perfons in the city for learning 
and eloquence, as Appian reporLs of the funeral of 
Sylla. And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laft 
addition to the happinefs of a very great man, that he 
had the honour to be praifed at his funeral by the molt 
eloquent Tacitus, then conful; which is agreeable to 
Quintilian’s account of this matter, Nam etfunebres, 
&c. For the funeral orations (fays he) depend very 
often on fome public office, and by order, of fenate 
are many times given, in charge to the magiftratek to 
be performed by tliemfelves in perfon. The invention 
of this cuftom is generally attributed to Valerius Pop- 
licola, foon after the expulfion of the regal family. 
Plutarch tells us, that honouring his colleague’s obfe- 
quies with a funeral oration, it fo pleafed the Romans, 
that it became cuflomary for the bell men to celebrate 
the funerals of great perfons with fpeeches in their 
commendations.” Thus Julius Caefar, according to 
cuftom, made an oration in the roftra, in praife of his 
wife Cornelia, and his aunt Julia, when dead; wherein 
he fhewed, that his aunt’s defeent, by her mother’s 
fide, was from kings, and by her father’s from the 
gods. Plutarch fays, that “ he approved of the law 
of the Romans, which ordered fuitable praifes to be 
given to women as well as to men, after death.” 
Though by what he fays in another place, it feems 
that the old Roman law was, that funeral orations 
jhould be made only for the elder women; and 
therefore he fays, that Casfar was the firfl that made 
one upon his own wife, it not being then ufual 
to take notice of younger, women in that way : but 
by that aCtion he gained much favour from the popu¬ 
lace, who afterwards looked upon him, and loved him 
as a very mild and good man. The reafon why fuch 
a law was made in favour of the women, Livy tell us, 
was this. That when there was fuch a fcarcity of mo¬ 
ney in the public treafury, that the fum agreed upon 
to give the Gauls to break up the fiege of the city and 
capital could not be raifed, the women collected a- 
mong tliemfelves and made it up ; who hereupon had 
not only thanks given them, but this additional ho¬ 
nour, that after death, they ffiould be folemnly praifed 
as well as the men : which looks as if, before this 
time, only the men had thofe funeral orations made 
for them. 

This cuflom of the Romans very early obtained 
among the Chriftians. Some of their funeral fermons 
or orations are now extant, as that of Eufebius on 
Conftantine; and thofe of Nazianzenon Bafil and Caj- 
iarius; and of Ambrofe on Valentinian, Theodofius, 
and others. Gregory, the brother of Bafil, made 
-vrwtiiPtiti Aoyov, a funeral oration, for Melitius biffiop of 


Antioch : in which orations, they not only praifed the 
dead, but addrelfed themfelves to them, which feems 
to have introduced the cuflom of praying to departed 
faints. Now thefe orations were ufually made before 
the bodies of the deceafed were committed to the 
ground; which cuftom has been more or lefs continued 
ever fmee, to this day. 

Thus it appears, that thofe rites and ceremonies 
among the heathens, which have been delivered from 
one people to another, are what have given birth to 

Funeral Sermons and Orations among Chriftians. 
Though this practice is confiderably improved, and 
cleared of many things which would fmell too rank of 
paganifm, and is thrown into a method which, perhaps, 
may be of fome fervice to Cliriftianity ; yet, notwith- 
ftanding this new drefs, its original may very eafily be 
difeerned. The method in which the characters of 
deceafed perfons are given in our funeral fermons, is 
very much the fame with that obferved in thofe pagan, 
orations; where firfl an account is given of the paren¬ 
tage of the deceafed, then of his education; after that, 
we hear of his conduct in riper years : then his many 
virtues are reckoned up, with his generous, noble, and 
excellent performances_Nor let the practice be con¬ 

demned becaufe of its rife and original; for why may 
not the cuftom of heathens, if juft and laudable in them¬ 
felves, and no ways pernicious to Chriftianity in their 
confequences,. be followed by Chriftians ? Only, fince 
we are come into this practice, there is one thing we 
fhould take care to follow them in ; and that is, not 
to make thofe fermons or orations for. every one ; but 
for thofe only whofe characters are diftinguifhed, who 
have been eminently ufeful in the world, and in the 
church of Chrift. The old heathens honoured thofe 
alone withthispart of the funeral folemnity, who were 
men of probity and juftice, renowned for their wifdoni 
and knowledge, or famous for warlike exploits: This, 
as Cicero* informs us, being part of the law for burials, * 
which direCts, that the praifes only of honourable per- 1, 
fons lhall be mentioned in the oration. It would be 
much more agreeable, therefore, if our funeral dif- 
courfes were not fo common, and if the characters 
given of the deceafed were more juft; devoid of that 
fulfom flattery with which they too often abound. 

FUNGI (from o-<poyyt>t f ungus ), the name of the 
4th order of the 24th ciafs of vegetables, in the Lin- 
naean fyftem ; comprehending all thofe which are of 
the mulhroom kind, and which in Tournefort confti- 
tute the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, genera of 
the flrft feCtion in the ciafs xvii. This order in Lin¬ 
naeus contains 10 genera. See Agaricus, Boletus, 
Clavaria, Lycoperdon, &c. 

Fungi, an order of plants in the Fragtnenfa Met be¬ 
d's Nat malts of Linnaeus. See Botany, p. 470. 

The ancients called fimgi children of the earth, mean¬ 
ing, no doubt, to indicate the obfeurity of their origin. 
The moderns have likewife been at a lofs in what rank 
to place them; fome referring them to the animal, 
fome to the vegetable, and others to the mineral king¬ 
dom. 

Meflrs Wilck and Miinchaufen have not fcrupled to 
rank thefe bodies hi the number of animal productions ; 
becaufe, when fragments of them or their feeds were 
macerated in water, thefe gentlemen perceived a quan¬ 
tity of animalcules difeharged, which they fuppofed 
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Tuingi. capable of being changed into the fame fubftance. It 
v ’ was the ancient opinion, that beef could produce bees; 
but it was referved for Meflrs Wilck and Miinchaufen 
to fuppofe, that bees could produce beef. Wilck af- 
ferts, that fungi conlift of innumerable cavities, each 
inhabited by a polype : and he does not hefitate to 
afcribe the formation of them to their inhabitants, in 
the fame way as it has been faid that the coral, the 
lichen, and the mucor, were formed. Hedwig has 
lately Ihown how ill founded this opinion is with re- 
fpedt to the lichen ; and M. Dtirande has demonftra- 
ted its fallity with regard to the corallines. “ Indeed 
(fays M. Bonnet, talking of the animality, of fungi) 
nothing but the rage for paradox could induce any one 
to publifh fuch a fable ; and 1 regret that pollerity 
will be able to reproach our times with it. Obferva- 
tion and experiment Ihould enable us to overcome the 
prejudices of modern philofophy ; now, that thofc of 
the ancient have difappeared aiid are forgotten.” 

It cannot be denied that the mufhroom is one of the 
moll perilhable of all plants, and it is therefore the 
molt favourable for the generation of infedts. Con* 
fidering the quicknefs of its growth, it mult be fur* 
liilhed with the power of copious abforption ; the ex¬ 
tremity of its veffels mull be more dilated than in other 
plants. Its root feeins, in many cafes, to be merely 
intended for its fupport; for fome fpecies grow upon- 
Hones or moveable fand, from which it is imppffible 
that they can draw much nourilhment. We mull 
therefore fuppofe, that it is chiefly by the Halk that 
they abforb. Tltefe llalks grow in a moill and tainted- 
air, in which float multitudes of eggs, fo fmall, that 
the very infeeds they produce are with difficulty feen 
by the microfcope. Thefe eggs may be compared-to 
the particles of the Byffiis, 100,000-of which, as M. 
Gleditfch fays, are not equal to the fourth of a gram. 
May we not fuppofe, that a quantity of fuch eggs are 
abforbed by the veffels of the ftmgus, that they remain 
there, without any change, till the plant begins to 
decay ? Befides, the eggs may be only depolited on the 
furface of the plant, or they may exift in the water 
into which they are thrown for examination. Do 
not we fee that fuch eggs, difperfed through the air, 
are hatched in vinegar, in paite, &c. and wherever 
they find a convenient nidus for their developement ? 
Can it be furpriling then, that the corruption of the 
mulhroom Ihould make -the water capable of difcloling 
‘certain beings that are really foreign to both ? 

It is not more eafy to acquiefce in the opinions of 
thofe naturalifls who place the fungi in the mineral 
kingdom, becaufe they are found growing on porous 
ftones, thence called Lapides Fungarii ; which, how¬ 
ever, mull be covered with a little earth, and be wa¬ 
tted with tepid water, in order to favour the growth. 
Such mulhrooms are no more the produce of the Hone, 
than the lichen is of the rock to which it adheres, or 
the mofs of the tree on which it is found. We have 
only to obferve the growth of mulhrooms, to be con¬ 
vinced, that this happens by developement, and not by 
addition or combination of parts as in minerals. The 
opinion of Boccone, who attributed them to an undtu- 
ous matter performing the fundtion of feed, and acqui¬ 
ring extenlionby appofition of limilar parts; and that of 
Morifon, who conceived that they grew fpontaneoufly 
out of the earth by a certain mixture of fait and ful- 


phur, joined with oils from the dung of quadrupeds; Fnngi. 

have now no longer any adherents. Fungi are produ- '--<— 

ced, they live, they grow, by developement; they are 
expofed to thofe vicillitudes natural to the different pe¬ 
riods of life which charadlerife living fubltances ; they 
perilh and die. They extradt,, by the extremity of 
their veffels, thejuices with which they are nourilhed ; 
they elaborate and affimilate them to their own fub- 
Itance. They are, therefore, organized and living be¬ 
ings, and confequently belong, to the vegetable king¬ 
dom. But whether they are real plants, or only the 
produ&ion of plants, is Hill a matter in difpute with the 
ablell naturalifls. 

Some ancient authors have pretended to difeover the- 
feed of mulhrooms ; but the opinion was never gene¬ 
rally received; Petronius, whenhe is laughing at the 
ridiculous magnificence of his hero Trimalcio, relates, 
that he had written to the Indies for the feed of the 
morelle. 

Thefe produdtionswere generally, attributed to the 
fuperfluous humidity of rotten wood, or other putrid 
fubltances. The opinion took its rife from obferving 
that they grew moll copioufly in rainy weather. Such 
was the opinion of Tragus, of Bauliin, and evenof Co* 
lumna, who, talking of the peziza, fays, that its fub- 
ftance was more folid and harder, becaufe it did not 
originate from rotten wood, but from the pituita of the 
earth. It is not furpriling that, in times when the- 
want of experiment and obfervation made people be¬ 
lieve that infedts could be generated by putrefadlion, 
we Ihould find the opinion general, that fungi owed 
their origin to the putrefcence of bodies, or to a vif- 
cous humour analogous to putridity. 

Malpighi could mot fatisfy himfelf asto the exiltcnce 
of feeds which other botanills hadpretended to difeover- 
He only fays, that thefe plants mull have them* or 
that they perpetuate themfel-ves and ihoot by fragments.' 
Micheli-, among the moderns, appears to have employ¬ 
ed himfelf moll fuccefsfully on this fubject. He ima¬ 
gined, that he not only faw thefeeds, but even the /la¬ 
mina, as well as the little tranfparent bodies deftined to 
favour the diffemination and the fecundation of thefe 
feeds. Before this author. Lifter thought he perceived 
feeds in the Fungus perofus crajfus magnusof John Bau¬ 
hin : the little round bodies that are found in the pezi- 
zae andhelvellae, at that time, paffed for feeds; which 
did not appear at all probable to Marfigli,- conlidering 
that the eye, when affilled with the very bell micro¬ 
fcope s, could perceive nothing limilar in much larger 
fungi. Indeed thefe bodies may be the capfulesor co¬ 
vers of the feeds, if they are not the feeds themfelves. 
However this may be, Marfigli, obferving that fungi 
were often without roots or branches, and that they 
Wanted flowers and feeds, the means with nature em¬ 
ploys for the produdions of perfedt plants, thought him¬ 
felf warranted in doubting whether thefe beings could 
be ranked in the number of vegetables. 

The doubts of Marfigli prompted him to obferve the 
formation of fungi. Their matrix he called Situs : he 
imagined they grew in places where they met with an 
unctuous matter, compofed of an oil mixed with nitrous 
fait, which, by fermentation, produced heat and moi- 
fture, and infinuateditfelf between the fibres of wood; 
that is, he imagined them the production of a vifeous 
and putrelcent humour. Lancili, in like manner, con- 
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fungi, fidered fungi as owing their exiftence to thcputrefac- 
* *■ '■ «—- » tion of vegetables, and fuppofed them a difeafe in the 
plant j but he imagined, “that the fibres of the tree 
were neceflary to their production,” as is the cafe in 
the formation.of galls; he compared them to the warts 
and other excrefcences of the human body. He added, 
that fuch fungous vegetable tumours mull neceilarily 
a flume various forms and figures, from the fluids which 
diflendthe tubes and veffels relaxed by putrefeence, 
from the du<ftility of the fibres and their direction, and 
from the adtion of the air. 

This opinion.has been refuted by the celebrated na- 
turalift M. de Juflieu, in the Memoirsof the Academy 
of Sciences for the year 1728. Henmintains, tliatthe 
•fungi have a great analogy with the lichen, which is al¬ 
lowed to be a vegetable ; that, like the lichen, they 
are diverted of rtalk, branches, and leaves: that, 
like it,, they grow and are nourilhed upon the trunks 
;of trees, on pieces of rotten wood, aiul on all forts of 
iputrid vegetables; that they referable the lichen too in 
the rapidity of their growth, and the facility with 
which many of them may be dried and reftored to their 
•former figure, upon being immerfedin water; an J, laft- 
ly, that there is a great (imilarity in the manner in 
which their feeds are produced. He affirms, that only 
the warts and excrefcences which grow on animal bo¬ 
dies, and the knots and other tumors that are to be 
found on trees, can be compared with one another; 
for they are compofed equally of the folid and liquid 
fubrtance of the plant or ianimal'on which they grow ; 
whereas, the matter of the fungi is not only quite di- 
rtinftfram thar of the plants on which they are found, 
but often entirely fimilar to the fubrtance of thofe that 
fpring immediately from the earth. 

The organization, fays M t .de Juffieu, which dirtin- 
.guifhes plants and other productions of nature, is vifi- 
ble in the fungi; and the particular organization of 
each fpecies is con Aant at all times and in all places; 4 
circumftance which could not happen if there were not 
an animal reproduction of fpecies, and confequently a 
multiplication and propagation by feed. This is not, 
he fays, an imaginary fupporttion; for the feeds may 
be felt like meal upon mulhrooms with gills, efpecially 
when they begin to decay; they may be feen with a 
magnifying glafs, in thofe that have gills with black 
margins: and, lartly, fays he, botanirts can have no 
doubt that fungi are a diftinCt clafis of plants, becaufe, 
by comparing the obfervations made in different coun¬ 
tries with the figures and deferiptions of fuch as have 
been engraven, the fame genera andnhe fame fpecies 
are every where foraid. 

.Notwithftanding this refutation by M. de Jnfiteu, 
another naturalift,)Vl.deNecker,hasl?.tely maintained, 
in his work intitled Mycitotogia, That -the fungi ought 
to be excluded from thethree kingdoms of nature, and 
be coniidered as intermediate beings. He has obfer- 
ved, like Marligli, the matrix of the fungi: and has 
fubftituted the word carchte (initium faciens) inrtead 
of fitus ; imagining that the-rudiment of the fungus 
cannot exift beyond that point in which the develope- 
ment of the filaments or fibrous roots is perceived. He 
allows, that fungi are nouri’fhed and grow like vege¬ 
tables : but bethinks that they differ very much from 
them in refpect of their origin, rtrudlure, nutrition, 
and rapidity ofgrowth. He fays, that the various vef¬ 


fels which compofe the organization of vegetables are 
not to be found in the fungi, and that they feem en¬ 
tirely compofed of cellular fubrtance and bark ; fo that 
this limple organization is nothing more than an ag¬ 
gregation of vellels endowed with a common nature, 
that fuck up the moirturcin the manner of a fponge ; 
•with this difference, that the moirture isallimilated in¬ 
to a part of the fungus. Lartly, That the fruCtilica- 
tion, the only effential part of a vegetable, and which 
diftinguifiies it from all other organized bodies, being 
wanting, fungi cannot be confidered as plants. This 
he thinks confirmed by the conrtant obfervation of 
thofe people who gather the morelle and the mufli- 
room, and who never find them in the fame fpots 
•where they had formerly grown. As the generation 
of fungi, fays M. Necker, is always performed when 
the parenchymatous or cellular fubrtance has changed 
its nature, form, and function, we mart conclude that 
it is the degeneration of that part which produces 
thefe bodies. 

But if fungi were owirigmerely to the degeneration 
of plants, -they would be rtill better intitled to conrti- 
tute a new kingdom. They would then be a decom- 
pofition, not a nesv formation or new bodies. Be¬ 
tides, we cannot deny, that in thofe bodies which 
form the limit between the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms, the organization becomes limple, as the organs 
deftined for nutrition are multiplied; but, as-the laft 
in the clafs of infers belongs to the animal kingdom, 
fungi ought, notwithftanding the fimplicity of their 
organization, rtill to belong to the vegetable kingdom. 
The parenchymatous or cellular fubrtance, which, as 
Mr Bonnet fays, is univerfally extended, embraces the 
whole fibrous fy Item, and becomes the principal inftru- 
-mentof growth, -murt naturally be more abundant in 
thefe productions; and this accounts for the rapidity 
of their enlargement. Betides, growth, whether (low 
or rapid, never was employed to determine the pre¬ 
fence or abfence of the vegetable or animal character. 
The dr'aba verna, which in a few Weeks (hoots, purs- 
forth its leaves, its flowers, and fruit, is not lefs a 
plant than the palm. The infeCt that exitls bur for a 
day, is as much an animal as the elephant that lives for 
centuries. As to the feeds of the fungi, it is probable 
•that nature meant to withdraw from our eyes the dif- 
femination »f thefe plants, by making the feeds alraoft 
imperceptible-; and-it is likewife probable, that natu- 
ralifts have feen nothing blit their cupful vs. Since, 
however, from the imperfection of our ferifes, we are 
unable to perceive thefe feeds, ought we to infer that 
they do not exift ? Are we authorized to conclude this, 
becaufe we do not find mulhrooms where we have 
found them a year before ? Undoubtedly not; for tjie 
greater part of plants require a particular foil, and the 
fame mould that this year will fofier a rare plant, will- 
next year allow it to perilh. Neirher are we at liberty 
to deny the existence of thefe feeds, becaufe thofe bo¬ 
dies which have been called their feeds, and'the frag¬ 
ments.o'r cuttings of the plants themfelves, have not 
produced others of the fume fpecies. Nature feeius to 
have referved for herfelf the careof diileminating cer¬ 
tain plants : It is in vain, for inftance, that the bota- 
nift fows the duft found in thecapfoles of the orchis, 
which every one allows to be the feed. But, after all, 
what are thofe parts in the fungi caiually obferved by 
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Fungi naturalifls, and which they have taken for the parts 
I of fru&ificaiion? Thefe are quite diftindt from the 
F ur ca - other parts ; and whatever may be their ufe, they can- 
v not have been formed by a prolongation of the cellular 
fubftance, or of the fibres of the tree on which the 
fungus grows: they are, therefore, owing, like flow¬ 
er and fruit, to the proper organization of the plant. 
Thefe plants, therfore, have a particular exiftence, 
independent of their putrefying nidus. The gills of 
certain fungi, which differ elFentially from the reft of 
the plant in their conformation, would be fufflcient to 
authorize this latter opinion. But can putrefaction 
create an organic fubflance ? 

Nature undoubtedly difleminates through the air, 
and over the furfaceof the earth, innumerable feeds of 
fungi, as well as eggs of infedts. The plant and the 
animal are excluded, when the nidus or the tempera¬ 
ture is favourable for their developcment. No fortui¬ 
tous concourfe, either of atoms or fluids, could pro¬ 
duce bodies fo exquifltively and fo regularly organized. 
It is fufflcient to throw one’s eyes on the beautiful 
plates which Schaeffer has publifhed of them, and com¬ 
pare them, by the glafs, with the warts and other ex- 
crefcences of animals, to be convinced that they have 
not the fame origin. The fundtion of the cellular fub¬ 
ftance in vegetables muft be greatly fuperior to that in 
animals, if it could produce any thing but deformities. 

The greater part of fungi exhibit a configuration 
much too regular, conflant, and uniform, to be the ef¬ 
fect of chance or putrefaction. As this form is pre- 
ferved the fame in all places where fungi have been 
found, it follows, that they contain in themfelves the 
principles of their reproduction. They refemble the 
milletoe, andother paralitic plants, which are perfect¬ 
ly diftinCt from the trees on which they grow. The 
fungi, therefore, are organized and living fubflances, 
or true plants. If the manner of their production is 
unknown, that of fome infeCts is fo too. 

FUNGIBLES, in Scots law, are fuch things as are 
eftimated'by number, weight, or meafure ; as, coin, 
butter, ale, &c. 

FUNGITfE, in natural liiftory, a kind of foffile 
coral, of a conic figure, though fometimes flatted and 
flriated longitudinally. 

FUNGUS, in furgery, denotes any fpongy excre¬ 
scence. See Surgery. 

FUNNEL of a Chimney, the fliaft or fmalleft 
part of the wafle, where it is gathered into its leaf! 
dimenfions. 

Palladio directs, that the funnels of chimneys be 
carried through the roof four or five feet at leaf!, that 
they may carry the fmoke clear from the houfe into 
the air. See the article Chimney. 

He alfo advifes, that chamber chimneys be not 
made narrower than 10 or 11 inches, nor broader than 
15 : for if too narrow, the fmoke will not be able to 
make its way ; and, if too wide, the wind will drive 
it back into the room. 

FUR, or Furr, in commerce. See Funk. 

FURB 1 SHER, aperfon who furbifhes, polifhes, or 
cleans arms, as guns, fwords, piftols, &c.; which is 
chiefly performed with emery. See the article Emery. 

FURCA, in antiquity, a piece of timber refembling 
a fork, ufed by the Romans as an inflrument of pu- 
ni foment. 4 


The punifliment of the furca was of three kinds : Furche 
the firft only ignominious, when a mafter, for fmall I! 
offences, forced a fervant to carry a furca on his fhoul- Furies, 
ders about the city. Thefecondwas penal, when the ' v 
party was led about the circus, or other place, with 
the furca about his neck, and whipped all the way. 

The third was capital, when the malefadtor having his 
head faftened on the furca, was whipped to death. 

FURCHE, in heraldry, a crofs forked at the 
ends. 

FURETIERE (Antony), an ingenious and learned 
Frenchman, was born at Paris in 1620; and after a 
liberal education became eminent in the civil and canon 
law. He was firft an advocate in the parliament; and 
afterwards taking orders, was prefented with the ab¬ 
bey of Chalivoy, and the priory of Chuines. Many 
works of literature recommended him to the.public; 
but what he is chiefly known by and valued for, is his 
Univerfal Dictionary of the French Tongue, in which 
he explains the terms of art in all fciences. He had 
not, however, the pleafure of feeing this ufeful work 
publifhed before his deaih ; which happened in 1688. 

He was of the French academy; and the difputes and 
quarrels which he had with certain members ofitmade 
a great noife in the world. 

FURIA, in zoology, a genus of infedts belonging 
to the order of vermes zoophyta. There is but one 
fpecies, viz. the infernalis. This has a linear fmooth 
body ciliated on each fide, with reflexed feelers prefled 
to its body. In B'inland, Bothnia, and the northern 
provinces of Sweden, it was not unfrequently that 
people were feized with a pungent pain, confined to a 
point, in the hand or other expofed part of the body, 
which prefently increafed to a molt excruciating de¬ 
gree, and hath fometimes been fuddenly fatal. This 
diforder was more particularly obferved in Finland, 
efpecially about boggy and marfhy places, and always 
in autumn. At length it was difeovered that this paiti 
inflantly fucceeded fomewhat that dropped out of the 
air, and in a moment penetrated and buried itfelfin 
theflefh. The Finlanders had tried a variety of appli¬ 
cations to no purpofe, until at length a poultice of 
curds or cheefe was found the moll effectual in eafing 
the pain: and the event confirmed that the infedt was 
allured by this application to leave the flefh ; as, on 
its removal, this worm, no longer than the fixth of an 
inch, was found in it, and thus the caufe of this pain¬ 
ful difeafe explained. But by what means this crea¬ 
ture is raifed into the air, is as yet unknown. 

FURIES, in Pagan antiquity, certain goddefles 
whofe office it was to punifh the guilty after death. 

They were three in number : Aledlo, Megaera, and 
Tifiphone ; who were deferibed with fnakes inftead of 
hair, and eyes like lightning, carrying iron chains 
and whips in one hand, and in the other flaming 
torches; the latter to difeover, and the former topu- 
nifo, the guilty: and they were fuppofed to be con- 
flantly hovering over fueh perfojts as had been guilty 
of any enormous crime. 

Mythologifis fuppofe, that Tifiphone puniflied the 
crimes which fprang from hatred or anger; Megaera, 
thofe from envy : and Aledlo, thofe from an infatiable 
purfuit after riches and pleafure. They were worffiip- 
ped at Caflna in Arcadia, and at Carmia in Peloponne- 
fus. They had a temple .at Athens near the Areopa¬ 
gus, 
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gus, and their priefts were chofen from amongft the 
judges of that court. At Telphulia, a city in Arca- 
^ dia, a black ewe was facrificed to them. 

FUR 1 US (Bibaculus), a Latin poet who floariihed 
about 103 B. C. He wrote annals in verfe, of which 
Macrobius recites fome fragments. Suetonius alfo 
relates fome verfies of his on Valerius Cato, in his 11 - 
iaftrious Grammarians. 

FURLING, in the fea language, fignifies the 
wrapping up and binding any fail clofe to the yard j 
which is done by bawling upon the clew-lines, bunt* 
lines, &c. which wraps the fail clofe together, and 
being bound fad; to the yard the fail is furled 

FURLONG, a long mcafure, equal to one efgltth 
of a mile, or 40 poles. • ' 

It is alfo pfed in fome law-books fpr the eighth part 
Of an acre. 

FURLOUGH, in the military language, a licence 
granted by an officer to a foldier, to be abfent for fome 
time from his duty. 

FURNACE, an utenfilor veflelproper to contain 
fire, or to raife and maintain a vehement fire in, whe¬ 
ther of coal or wood. Of thefe there are a great va¬ 
riety, according to the different ufos to which they are 
applied. 

In all furnaces the principal things to be attended 
to are, 1. To confine the heat as much as poffible to 
the matter to be operated upon; 2. To prevent its 
being diffipated ; 3. To produce as much heat with 
as little fuel as poffible; and, 4. To have it in our 
power to regulate the degree of heat according to our 
pleafure. 

Toanfwerthe firft intention, the fire is ufually con¬ 
fined in a chamber or cavity-built on purpofe for it, 
and furnifhed with a door for putting in the fuel ; a 
grate for fupporting it, and allowing air to pafs thro’, 
as well as the afhes to drop down into a cavity pro¬ 
vided on purpofe, and called the ajh-pit. Thus the 
heat produced by the inflamed fuel is confined by the 
fides of the furnace, and obliged to fpend great part 
of its force upon the futyedt inelofed. 

T.hefecond intention, viz. to prevent the ditfipation 
of the heat, is obtained by fhutting the door of the 
furnace ; taking care that the chimney be not too 
wide, and that the matter to be a&ed upon be placed 
in fuch a manner that the fire may have.its full effefit 
upon it as it goes up the chimney. 

The third intention, which is the molt important, is 
at the fame time the moft difficult to anfwer, and de¬ 
pends entirely upon the proportion between the fpaces 
beiwixt the furnace bars and the widenefs and height 
of the chimney. This will appear from a confidera- 
tion of the principles on which the degrees of inflam¬ 
mation are produced., Thefe depend entirely 011 the 
current of air which pafles through the inflamed fuel. 
As foon as the fuel is fet on fire, a certain degree of 
heat is produced ; but unlefs a conftant influx of air 
is admitted through the burning fuel, the fire is in- 
ftantly extinguifhed ; nor is it poffible by any means 
to renew the inflammation until we admit a ftream of 
freftnair among the fuel. When this is done, a rare- 
fadlion commences in the air of the fire-place of the 
furnace; fo that it is no longer a counterpoile to the 
external air, and is therefore driven up the chimney 
Vet. VII. 


by that which enters at the afh-pit. This again paf- 
fing through the fuel,is rarefied in its turn ; and giving 
place to frefli quantities, there is a confiant flow of air 
up the chimney. In proportion to the rarefadion of the 
@ir in the fire-place, the greater is the heat. But by 
a certain conflrndion of the furnace, the under part of 
the chimney will become almofl as ftrongly heated as 
the fire-place; by which means, though a very ftrong 
current of air is forced through the fuel; yet as great 
part of the heat is fpenton the chimney, where it can 
be of no ufe, the fuel is wafted in a very conlidcrable 
degree. To avoid this, we havenoother method than 
to contradthe throat of the chimney occafionally by 
a Aiding plate; which when put quite in, flints up the 
whole vent; and by being drawn out more or lefs, 
leaves a larger or fmaller vent at pleafure. This plate 
.ought to be quite drawn out till the fuel is thoroughly 
kindled, and the furnace well heated, fo that a current 
of air may flow ftrongly through the fuel. After this 
the plate is to be put in a certain length, fo as juft to 
prevent the fmoke from coming out at the door of the 
furnace. The rarefadion of the air in the fire-place 
will folicit a very conilderable draught of air, which 
will keep the fuel inflamed to a great degree; at the 
fame time that the heat, being refleded from every 
part of the furnace excepting that narrow paflkge 
where the fmoke goes up, becomes very intenfe. A 
large quantity of fuel may be put in at once, which 
will confume flowly, and thug require but little atten¬ 
tion in comparifon with thofe furnaces where no fuch 
precaution is ufed. The Hiding-plate maybe made of 
caft-iron in thofe furnaces where no great heat is ex¬ 
cited ; but in others fire-clay will be more convenient. 
The contrivance, however, isfcarceapplicable to thofe 
furnaces where great quantities of metal are to be melt¬ 
ed ; an d accordingly the wafte of fuel there isimmenfe. 
It is computed, that the iron works of Carron in Scot¬ 
land confume annually as many coals as would be fuffi- 
cicnt for a city containing 700,000 inhabitants. 

The fourth intention, viz. that of regulating the 
heat, is accomplifhed by allowing only a certain quan¬ 
tity of air to pafs through the fuel. For this purpofe, 
according to Dr Black, it is neceflary to have the 
command of the furnace below ; the parts above being 
frequently filled with fmall quantities of foot. The 
beft method of managing this is to ihut up the door 
of the aih-hole pdrfe&iy clofe, and to have a fet of 
round holes bearing a certain proportion to one ano¬ 
ther ; and their areas being as r, 2, 4, 8, 16, 8cc. 
Seven or eight of thefe ought to be made in the door 
of the aih-pit, which will give a fufficient command 
over the fire. When the fire is to be increafed to the 
uimoft, all the pafTages both above and below are to 
be thrown open, and the height of the vent augment¬ 
ed ; which, byinereafing the height of the column of 
rarefied air, increafes alfo the motion of that through 
the fuel, and of confequence alfo the heat of the fur¬ 
nace. Macquer recommends another tube applied to 
the aih-pit, wideft at the end l'artheft from the fur¬ 
nace, and tapering gradually towards it. The inten¬ 
tion of this is to augment the current and Velocity of 
the air by its being made to pafs from a wider into a 
narrower vent; but though this is no doubt true, the 
•air will not ultimately move with greater velocity than. 
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1 'urnsr.e. if the tube were not there. It call only be ufeful aperture (d) of the furnace, at the bafis feven inches Furnace. 

'-therefore in cafes where the furnace is placed in a broad, ending upwards in a hollow tube (r), three J ~~~ 

fmall room, and the tube itfelf has a communication inches in diameter, two inches high, alniolt cylindri- 
with the external air. " cal, though fomewhat convergent at top. This pro- 

FI. CCIV. An EJfay or Cupelling Furnace is made in the fol- minent tube ferves to fupport a funnel or flue, which 
fig. 1. lowing manner. 1. Make wilh iron plates a hollow is almoft cylindrical, hollow, made of iron plates, and 
quadrangularprifm,eleveninchesbroadandnineinch- twofeethigh ; and which, when a very ftrong fire is 
es high ( aa , bb), ending at top in a hollow quadran- required, is put perpendicularly upon tbe'fhorter tube, 

Cramer’s gular pyramid ( bb, cc) feven inches high terminating in filch a manner, that it enters clofe into it, one inch 

Arto/Ef- in an aperture at top feven inches l'quare. Thisprifm and a half or two inches deep, and may again be 

■faying. muft be clofed at bottom with another iron plate, which taken off at pleafure, when there is no need of fo ftrong 

ferves as a bafis or bottom to it {aa). 2. Near the a fire. But this pyramidal cover (y) mult belides 

bottom make a door (e), three inches high, and five have two handles (it) adapted to it, that it may be 
inches broad, that leads to the afh hole. 3. Above laicjahold of, and t-bus be taken away or put on again : 
this door and at the height of fix inches from the ba- and'that this, being put on ihe aperture {d) of the 
lis, make another door ( f ), of the figure of a feg- furnace, unay not be eafily throwrrdown, let an iron 
ment of a circle, four inches broad at its bafis, and plate be riveted to the right and left upper edge of 
three inches and ahalfhigh in the middle. 4. Then the furnace (te), and be turned down towards the in- 
faflen three iron plates on the forepart of this furnace, fide, fo as to make a-furrow open before and behind. 

Let thefirflof them {gg)> eleven inches long and half into which the lateral edges of the cover may enter 
an inch high, be faftened, fo that its lower edge fhall and be fafiened, and at pleafure be moved backwards 
reft againft the bottom of the furnace, with three or and forwards, whenever it muft be put on, or moved, 
four rivets ; and in fuch a manner, that there may be 9. Let a fquare ledge, made of a thick iron-plate, 
between the upper edge of the faid plate and the fide be faftened at top of the upper edge of the lower door 
-of the furnace a groove fo wide, as that the Aiders of {e) : this is deiigned to lupport the grate and the 
the lower door {kk) may be put into it, and freely lute ; but it it muft he made of two pieces, thatitmay 
-tnove backwards and forwards therein : thefe muft be be eafily introduced into the cavity of the furnace, 
made of a thicker iron-plate. The fecond iron-plate Thus you will have an alfay-oven, which muft after- 
(hh), eleven inches long, three inches high, and per- wards be covered over on the infide with lute. This 
feflly parallel to the foregoing plate, muft be faftened you are to do as follows: 

in the fpace between the two doors, in fuch manner That the fire may be better confined, and that 

that both the upper and lower edges of it may form the iron may not be deftroyed by growing red-hot, 
a hojlow groove with the fide of the furnace. One of the whole infide of the furnace muft be covered over 
thefe grooves, which is turned downwards, ferves to with lute, one finger or one finger and a half thick, 
receive the upper edge of the Aiders that Ihut the The ldte fitfbrthisisdefcribedunder thearticleCHE- 
lowtr door (N° 2). The other, that turns upwards, mist ry, n° 604, 605. But before you cover the infide 
is to receive the inferior edges of the Aiders of the of your furnace wiih this lute, you muft firft put with- 
fmall door above (No. 3). The third plate (ii), which in the furnace fmall iron bars, equal in length to the 
is like the firft, muft be riveted clofe above the upper diameter of the oven, quadrangular, prifmatical, halt- 
door, in fuch manner, that it may form a groove turn- an inch thick, having their extremities fupported by 
iug downwards, and contiguous to the upper edge of a fquare iron ledge, and three fourths of an inch di- 
the upper door ("N 0 3). 3. In order to fhut both ftant from each other ; and you muft faften them fo, 

doors (N° 2, 3.), you muft adapt to each of them two that their flat tides maybe oblique with regard to the 
ftiders made of iron-plates, that may move within tranfverfefedtion of the furnace, and that the two op- 
the abovementioned grooves ( kk , lid) But the two polite angles may look one upwards and the other 
Aiders belonging to the upper door (N°. 3.) muft have downwards : the bars muft not be laid flat, but edge- 
each a hole near the top ; that is, one a fmall hole wife ; by which fituation you hinder the afhes of the 
one fifth part of an inch broad, and one inch and a half fuel of the fire from being detained too long between 
long (?/;); and the other a femicircular aperture, one the interftices of the faid iron bars, and from making 
■ inch high and two inches broad (»). Let, betides,each an obftrudlion that would appofe the free draught of 
Aider have a handle, thattheymaybelaidholdofwhen the air. The furnace being then covered over with 
they are to be moved. 6. Moreover, let five round lute, and dried up by a gentle heat,-is at laft fit for 
holes, one inch broad, be bored in the furnace ; two docimaftical operations, and efpecially for fuch as muft 
of which muft be made in the fore-part of the furnace be performed in the alfay-oven. 

(00), two others in the back part ; all at the height If then an operation is to be made in the furnace 

of five inches from the bottom, but three inches and a hitherto deferibed, you muft let through the four 
half diftant from each fide of the furnace; and, fi- lower holes above deferibed of the furnace (00) placed 
nally, a fifth hole ( p ), at the height of one inch above before and behind, and diredtly oppofite to each other, 
the upper edge of the upper door ( f). 7. In fbort, two iron-bars one inch thick, and long enough that 

let the infide of the furnace be armed with iron-hooks, their extremities on every fide may jut out of the holes 
jetting out half an inch, and about three inches di- a fmall matter. Thefe ferve to fupport the muffle and 
ftant from each other, to faften the lute with which its bottom. You then introduce the muffle through 
the furnace is to be covered over within. 8. Let the upper aperture of the furnace (d), and place it 
then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyra- upon the above deferibed iron-bars, in fuch a manner, 
mid {g), three inches high, be adapted to the upper that the open fore-fide of it be contiguous to the in¬ 
ward 
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Fjrnace. ward border of the upper door (f'j. The fuel of the 

■-^- ' fire is introduced through the top of Lhe furnace (d) ; 

the coyer of which (g), on this account, mult be 
moveable, and not very heavy. The be ft fuel for the 
fire is charcoal made of the hardeft wood, cfpecially 
of beech, broken into fmall pieces of the bignefs of 
an inch, wherewith the mufHe mud be covered, over 
fome inches high. We then rejeft larger bits of coals, 
becaufe they cannot fall through the narrow interftices, 
between the fides of the muffle and thofe of the fur¬ 
nace, and cannot of courfe fufficiently furround the 
circumference of the muffle. Whence it happens, 
that there are on every fide places void of fuel, and 
the fire is either not ftrong enough or unequal. But 
if, on the contrary, you ufe coals too fmall, then a 
great part fall immediately through the interftices of 
the grate into the aflt-hole ; and the tendereftparticles 
of them turn too foon into allies, and, by increafing 
the heap of allies, obftruft the free draught of the air, 
which is here greatly requilite. 

A perfeft management of the fire is mod commonly 
neceflary in the performing of operations in this fur¬ 
nace ; th er efore the chemical reader mud give atten tion 
to what follows. If the door of the alh-hole (e) is quite 
open; and the Aiders of the upper door (_/')' drawn 
towards each other, fo as to touch one another in the 
middle of the door; and if, befides, the cover (y), and 
the funnel adapted to its tube (r), is upon the top (y) 
of the furnace; the fire will be then in the higheft de¬ 
gree pofiible ; though, in the mean time, it is hardly 
ever neceflary to put the funnel on, except in a very 
cold feafon: but if, after having difpofed the furnace 
in the manner juft deferibed, you put red burning 
coals into the open upper door (/') of it, the fire is 
ftill more increafed thereby : however, this artifice is 
never, or very feldom, necelfary. When you ftiut the 
upper door with only that Aider that has a narrow ob¬ 
long hole in it (m), then the heat becomes a little leis; 
but it diminiffles ftill more when-you ftiut the door 
with the other Aider that has in it the femicircular hole 
(«), which is larger than that of the firft Aider : nay, 
the heat again is lefs when you take away the funnel 
put at the top of the cover: finally, the door of the 
afii-hole being either in part or totally Aiut, the heat 
is ftill diminiflied; becaufe the draught of air fo necef- 
fary to excite the fire, is thereby hindered: but if, be¬ 
fides all thefe, you like wife open the upper door quite, 
then the cold air, ruffling into the muffle, cools the 
bodies put under it, that are to be changed, to a de¬ 
gree never required in any operation, and fitch as will 
entirely hinder the boiling of lead. If, duringthe ope¬ 
ration, the fire begins to decay, or to grow unequal,.it 
is a fign that there are places void of coals between 
the fides of the furnace and thofe of the muffle : there¬ 
fore, in this cafe,you muft iliryour coals on every fide 
with an iron-rod, which is to be introduced through 
the upper bole (/>) of the furnace, that they may fall 
together, and thus aft in a proper manner and equality. 

However, you are to obferve concerning the regi¬ 
men of the fire juft deferibed, that though the appa¬ 
ratus ismadewith-all the exaftnefsmentioned, never- 
h clefs the effeft does not always anfwer it. The caufe 
of which difference has molt commonly its origin in 
the various difpofitions of the air: for as every fire is 
more excited by coals in proportion as the air, more 


condenfed, and more quickly agitated, ftrikes them 
more violently (which the effeft of the bellows plainly 
fhows) ; it thence appears, that in warm and wet wea¬ 
ther, when the atmofphere is light, the fire muft be 
lefs efficacious in furnaces; that likewife, when feveral 
furnaces, fituated near each other, are burning at the 
fame time, the fire is in part fuffocated, becaufe the 
ambient air is thereby rendered more rare and lighter. 
The fame effeft is produced by the fun, efpecially in 
fummer-time, when it fflines upon the place where the 
furnace is fituated. The atmofphere, on the contrary 
beingheavier in cold dry weather, excites a very great 
fire. 

The heat of the fire afts the ftronger upon the bo* 
dies to be changed, as the muffle put in the furnace is 
lefs; as the faid muffle has more and larger fegments 
cut out of it; as the fides of this muffle are thinner ; 
in fflort, as there are more veflels placed in the hinder 
part of the muffle; and 011 the contrary. In this cafe, 
when many of the conditions requifite for the exciting 
of fire are wanting, then indeed the artificer, with all 
his lkill, will hardly be able to excite the fire to a fuf- 
ficient degree, in order to perform operations well, in 
common aflay-ovens, even though he ufes bellows, and 
puts coals into the upper door of the furnace. For this 
reafon, the grate ought to be put almoft three inches 
below the muffle, left the air, ruffling through theafli- 
hole, fflould cool the bottom of the muffle, which hap¬ 
pens in common aflay-ovens; and again, that the fmal- 
ler coals, almoft already confumed, and the aflies, may 
more eaftly fall through the interftices of the grate, 
and the larger coals ftill fit to keep up the fire be re¬ 
tained. Laftly, The above-mentioned funnel is added, 
that the blowing of the fire-being, by means of it, in¬ 
creafed as much as poflible, this might at laft be car¬ 
ried to the requilite degree; for the fire may always 
be diminiffled, but not always be increafed at pleafure, 
without the afliftance of a proper apparatus. 

Fig. 2. Reprefents a longitudinal feftion of a Re¬ 
verberatory Furnace ufed in the fmelring of ores. 
1. The mafonry. 2. The affl-hole. 3. A channel for 
the evaporation of the moifture. 4. The grate. 5. The 
fire-place. 6. The inner part of the furnace. 7. A 
balbn formed of fand. 8. The cavity where the melt¬ 
ed metal is. 9. A hole through which the fcoria is 
to be removed. 10. The paflage of the flame and 
fmoke, or the lower part of the chimney ; which is to 
be carried up to a height of about 30 feet. 11. A 
hole in the roof, phrough which the ore is thrown in¬ 
to the furnace. This furnace is 18 feet long, 12 feet 
broad, and 94 high. 

Fig. 3. Reprefents a longitudinal feftion of the Re¬ 
fitting Furnace, i. The mafonry of the pillars and 
walls furrounding the furnace. 2. The channels for 
carrying off the moifture. 3. Other fmall channels 
which join in the middle of the. bafon. 4. The bafon 
made of bricks. 5. A bed of affles. 6. The hollow 
or bafon in which the metal is melted and refined. 
7. The great flame-hole. 8. The two openings for 
the entry of the tuyeres of the bellows. 9. The vault 
or dome of the furnace. 10. The fire-place. 11 . The 
grate. 12. The draught hole. 13. A hole in the 
vault, which, being opened, ferves to cool the fur¬ 
nace. 

Portable Furnace. See Chemistry, n" 600, &c. 
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Furnace. Melting Furnace. See Che mis try, n° 2d 605, 606. 

' v ' Lamp Furnace- Ibid 611. 

Machines for Blowing Air into Furnaces. The 
earlielt method of animating large fires in the furnaces 
where ores were fmelted, feenis to have been by expo- 
ling them to the wind. Such was the practice of the 
Peruviana before the arrival of the Spaniard-s among 
them. Alonfo Barba relates, that their furnaces, call¬ 
ed guairas, were built an eminences, where the air 
was freed;; that they were perforated on all fides with 
holes, through which the air was driven in when the 
w ind blew, which was the only time when the work 
could be carried on ; that under each hole was made a. 
proje&ion of the Hone-work, on which \lterelard burn¬ 
ing coals, to heat the air before it entered the furnace. 
Some authorsfpeak of feveral thoufands of thefe guai¬ 
ras burning at once on the iides and tops of the hills 
of Potoli; and feveral remains of this prdftiee are to- 
be found in different.parts of Great Britain. 

This method of fupply-ing air being found exeef- 
fively ineffectual and precarious, theinltrnments called. 
bellows fucceeded. Theft were at firil worked by the 
ftrength of men ; but as this was found to be very la-bo-, 
riousand expenlive,the foreeof t anning water was em-, 
ployed to give motion to theft machines. Thus a much, 
greater quantity of metal could be procured than for¬ 
merly, and the feparation waslikewife more complete j 
infomuch, that in many places the flags or cinders; 
from which the iron had formerly been extracted were 
again ufed as frelh ore, and yielded plenty of metal. 

But though this method was fodnd to be greatly 
preferable to the others, yet great improvements were 
ftill wanted. In order to melt very large quantities of 
ore at a time, it was neceflary to ufe bellows of an im- 
menfe (ize i and in proportion to their fize they Hood 
in need of the more frequent and expenfwe repairs. 
The oil, alfo, which the bellows required in large 
quantiiy, becoming rancid, Was found to generate a 
kind of inflammable vapour, which femetimes burfi 
the bellows with explofion, and thus rendered them 
totally uftlefis. A new method, therefore, of blow¬ 
ing up fires altogether free from the aboveijienrioned 
inconveniences, was fallen upon by means.®/ water. 
It depends on the following principle, viz. That a 
flream of water, running through a pipe, if by any 
means it is mixed with air at its entrance into the 
pipe, will carry that air along with it, and part with 
it again as form as it comes out of the pipe ; and if the 
ai-r is then collected by a proper apparatus, it may 
with ftccefs be ufed for exciting the mo A, violent de- 
- grees of heat. 

. Machines of this kind are reprefented on PlateCCIV. 
fig.. 4. In the right hand machine, AB reprefents a 
flream of Water falling, into the funnel, whole throat 
is contracted at B ; after which the flream runs through 
the perpendicular pipe EF, in the upper part of which 
there are fome fraall holes reprefented by cdej. Thro’ 
theft holes the air has accefs to mix itfelf with the de¬ 
fending water, which being daflvcd againft the fides 
of the pipe is reduced to froth, and thus fills the whole 
cavity of the pipe EF, which is confiderably larger 
than the throat of the funnel B. When this frothy 
flream enters the veflel C, the air extricates itfelf from 
rhe water ; and as it cannot return through the pipe 
EF bccaufe it-is continually filled with a ltreaui of li¬ 


quid matter, it flies off with confiderablefbrce through Furmce; 

the fmllerpipe D, by which it is conveyed to the fur- -- v -- 

nace. 

From this defeription, it is evident that the princi¬ 
pal thing to be kept in view in the conflruriion of 
theft machines is, to mix the deftending flream of wa¬ 
ter with as great a quantity of air as poflible. For this 
purpoft the contrivance, reprefented in the left-hand 
machines answers.much better than the former. By 
this the water deftending from the refervoir A, falls 
into a kjnd of cullender B, perforated with a great 
number of holes in its fides. Thus the water being 
forced; out in a number of fraall ftreams is very effec¬ 
tually dafhed againft the Tides of the wide deftending 
pipe, when it enters the condenfing veflel G, and is 
lent off by the pipe D, as in. the former. 

In fame machines of this kind tlie con-firudto-rs ftem Phil. Com. 
to have been of opinion, that a great height was re-, of Arts, 
quireff in the water-fall ; but Dr Lewis, who hath P’ 
made a great number of experiments upon the fubjeft, 
ihows, than a» excefs in height can never make up 
for a deficiency in the quantity of the water. Four or 
fivefeet, he thinks, is a-fuflicient height for the water¬ 
fall ; where there is agreater height, however, it may 
be rendered ufeful, by joining two or more machines 
togetherin themanupr reprefented in the plate; where 
the water, after-having once emitted its air in thecon- 
denfi-ngveflelG,flowsoutintoanewreftrroirE. From 
thence it defcends through another cullender F, and 
deftending from it into a condenfing veflel G, the air 
is extricated, and carried off through the pipe H. The 
upper figure reprefents the cullender, with the fliapes 
of the holes and their proportional diflances, according 
to Dr Lewis-. 

Thus, with very little expence, where there is a 
fufficient- quantity of water, as firong a. blaft of air as 
can be defired may be readily obtained ■, for feveral ma¬ 
chines may be conftrudted, and joined together in a 
manner fomewhat fimilar to that abovementioned, un¬ 
til all the quantity of water is employed. It is pro¬ 
per to obferve, however, that as by this method the 
air is loaded with moiflure, it is proper to make the 
condenfing veflel as high as conveniently may be, that 
the air may arrive at the furnace 'in as dry a ftate as 
poflible—The long (lender pipes in the left hand ma¬ 
chines represent a gage filled with mercury or water, 
by which the flrength of the blaft may be determined- 

In the large iron found cries another method is ufed 
for blowing up the fires by means of a kind of air- 
pumps. Theft confift of eaft-iron cylinders of about 
three feet diameter, exadlly fitted with apiflon moved 
up and down by means of a water-wheel. In the bot¬ 
tom of the cylinder is a large valve like that of a bel¬ 
lows, which rifes as the piflon is lifted up, andthns 
admits the air into the cavity of the cylinder from be¬ 
low. Immediately above the bottom is a tube which 
goes to the furnace ; and as it proceeds from the cy¬ 
linder is furni-fhed with a valve opening outward. Thus,, 
when the piflon is drawn up, the valve in the bot¬ 
tom rifes and admits the air that way into the cylinder ; 
while the lateral valve flints, and prevents any air from 
getting into it through the pipe. When the piflon 
is thruft down, the valve in the bottom fhuts, while 
the air being compreffed in the cavity of the cylinder 
is violently forced out through the lateral tube into- 
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Furor, the furnace. In the great foundery at Carron, four 
Furr. of thefe large cylinders were a few years ago employed 
v ' at their principal furnace, and fo contrived that the 
ftrokes of the piftons, being made alternately, produ¬ 
ced an almoft uninterrupted blaft. Some little inter- 
niiffion might indeed be perceived by the ear, but it 
was too trifling to produce any fenlible effedt on the 
heat of the furnace. Even this could have been pre¬ 
vented by means of a large refervoir into which all 
the four cylinders might difcharge their blaft. This 
Ihould be furnifhed with an heavy pifton; whofe 
weight being fupported by the air of the cylinder 
alone, would force it out through its lateral tube in a 
manner perfe&ly equable, without any of that puf¬ 
fing or interruption in the blaft,perceptible though but 
in a fmall degree in the other. 

FUROR uterinus, a diferder peculiar to women. 
See Medicine-/W<?x. 

FURR, in commerce, fignifies the lkin of feveral 
wild beafts, dr e fled in alnm with the hair on ; and 
ufed as a part of drefs, by princes, magiftrates, and 
others. The kinds moft in ufe are thofe of the ermine, 
fable, caftor, hare, coney, &c. See Mustela. 

It was not till the later ages that the furs of beafts 
became an article of luxury. The more refined na¬ 
tions of ancient times never made ufe of them : thofe 
alone whom the former ftigmatifed as barbarians were 
clothed in the Ikins of animals. Strabo defcribes the 
Indians covered with the fkins of lions, panthers, and 
bears; and Seneca, the Scythians clothed With the 
Ikins of foxes and the lefl’er quadrupeds. Virgil ex¬ 
hibits a pidture of the favage Hyperboreans, iimilar 
to that which the late circumnavigators can witnefsto 
in the clothing of the wild Americans, unfeen before 
by any poliftied people. 

Cans vffrana virum Riphao tunditur Euro ; 

Et pecudum fulvis nelantur corpora fetis. 

Moft part of Europe was at this time in fimilar cir- 
cumftances. Casfar might be as much amazed with 
the IkiH-drefled heroes of Britain, as the celebrated 
Cook was at thofe of his new-difcovered regions. 
What time hath-done to us, time, under humane con¬ 
querors, may eftedl; for them. Civilization may take 
place : and thofe fpoils of animals, which are at pre- 
fent eflential for clothing, become the mere objedsof 
ornament and luxury. 

It does not a-ppear that the Greeks or oid Romans 
ever made ufe of furs. It originated in thofe regions 
where tiny moft abounded, and where the feverity of 
the climate required that fpecies of clothing. At firft 
it confifted of the fkins only, almoft in the ftate in 
which they were torn from the body of the beaft ; but 
as foon as civilization took place, and manufactures 
were introduced, furs became the lining of the drefs, 
and often the elegant facing of the robes. It is pro¬ 
bable that the northern conquerors introduced thefa- 
Ibion into Europe. We find, that about the year 
522, when Totilaking of the Viligoths reigned in 
Italy, the Suethons (a people of modern Sweden) 
found means, by help of the commerce of numberlels 
intervening people, to trarifmit for the ufe of the Ro¬ 
mans, faphtlinas pelles, the precious fkins of the fables. 
As luxury advanced, furrs, evenofthe moft valuable 
fpecies, were ufed by princes as linings for their tents : 
thus Marco Polo, in 1252, found thofe of the Cham 


of Tartary lined with ermines and fables. He calls Furr. 

the laft Zibcl'tnes and Zambolines. He fays that thofe '--— 

and other precious furrs were brought from countries 
far north ; from the laudf'Darkuefs, and regions al¬ 
moft inaccefliblr by reafon ofmorali'es and ice. The 
Wellli fet a high value on furrs as early as the time of 
Howel Dda, who began his reign about 940. In the 
next age, furrs became the fafhionablamagnificence of 
Europe. When Godfrey ofBoulogpe and his follow¬ 
ers appeared before the emperor Alexis Comnene, on 
their way to the Holy Land, he was ftruck with the 
richnefs of their drell'es, cam ex o/lro quam aurijrigio 
et niveo opere harmelino et ex mardrino grifcoque e> va- 
rio. How different was the advance of luxury in France 
from the time of their great monarch Charlemagne, 
who contented himfelf with the plain furr of the ot¬ 
ter ! Henry I. wore furrs; yet in his diftrefs was 
obliged to change them for warm Wcfth flannel. But 
ill the year 1337 the luxury had got to fuch a head, 
that Edward III. enadted, that all perfons who could 
not fpend a hundred a-year fliould abfolutely be pro¬ 
hibited the ufe of this fpecies of finery. Thefe, front 
their great expence, niuft have been foreign furrs, ob¬ 
tained from the Italian commercial ftates, whofe traffic 
was at this period boundlefs. How ftrange is the re¬ 
volution in the furr-trade! The north of Alia at that 
time fupplied Europe with every valuable kind ; at 
prefent is fent, by means of the pofleilion of Hudfon’s 
Bay, furrs, to imraenfe amount, even to Turkey and 
the diftant China. 

New Voyages in Search of Furrs. During the late 
Captain Cook’s laft voyage to the Pacific Ocean, be- 
fides the various fcientific advantages to be derived 
from it, a new fourcc of wealth was laid open to fu¬ 
ture navigators, by trading for furrs of the moft valu¬ 
able kind on the north-weft coaft of America. The 
firft veflel which engaged in the new branch of trade 
pointed out by that great navigator, was equipped by 
fome gentlemen in.China. She was a brig of 60 tons 
and 20 men, commanded by James Hanna. She fail¬ 
ed from the Typa the end of April 1785 ; proceeded 
to the northward, along the coaft of China ; paffed 
through Diemen’s Straits, the fouth end of Japan ; 
and arrived at Nootka in Auguft following. Soon af- 
Lerher arrival, the natives, whom Captain Cook had 
left unacquainted with the effects offire-arms,tempted ■ 
probably by the diminutive lize of the veflel (fcarce 
longer than fome of their own canoes) and the fmall 
number of her people, attempted to board her in open 
day; but were rcpulfed with confidcrable daughter. 

This was the introdu&ion to a firm and lifting friend- 
fhip. Captain Hanna cured fuch of the Indians as 
were wounded ; an unrefervedconfidence took place; 

-they traded fairly and peaceably ; a valuable cargo of 
furrs was procured ; and the bad weather fetting in, 
he left the coaft in the end of September, touched at 
the Sandwich Iflands, and arrived at Macao the end 
of December of the fame year. 

Captain Hanna failed again from Macao in May 
1786, in the fnow Sea-Otter of 120 tons and 30 men, 
and returned to Macao in February 1787. I11 this 

fecond voyage he followed his former track, and ar¬ 
rived at Nootka'in Auguft; traced the coaft from 
thence as far as 53 degrees, and explored the extenfive 
found difeovered a Ihort time before by Mr Strange, 

and 
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Furr. and called by him Queen Charlotte’s Sound, the lati- 

—«-- tude of which is 51 degrees north,longitude 128 weft. 

The Snow Lark, Captain Peters, of 220 tons and 
40 men, failed from Macao in July 1786. Her defti- 
nation was Kamtfchatka (for which flie was provided 
with a fuitable cargo of arrack, tea, &c.), Copper 
1 (lands, and the N. W. coaft. Captain Peters was di¬ 
rected to make his paffage between Japan and Corea, 
end examine the iflands to the north of Japan, faid to 
be inhabited by hairy people ; which, if Captain Cook 
had lived, would not have been left to the French to 
determine. No account having been received of this 
veffel fmce her departure, there is every reafon to fear 
flie has periflied. 

In the beginning of 1786, two coppered veffels 
were fitted out at Bombay, under the direction of 
James Strange, Efq; who was himfelf a principal own¬ 
er. Thefe veifels were, the fnow Captain Cook of 300 
tons, and fnow Experiment of 100 tons. They pro- 
ceededin company from the Malabar coaft to Batavia ; 
paffed through the Straits of MacalTar, where the Ex¬ 
periment was run upon a reef, and was obliged to haul 
afltore upon Borneo to repair; from thence they fleer¬ 
ed to the eaftward of the Palaos Iflands ; made Sul¬ 
phur Eland; and arrived at Nootka the end of June 
following. From Nootka, where they left theirfur- 
geon’smate (Mackay) to learn the language and col¬ 
lect fkins againflrtheir intended return (but who was 
brought away in the Imperial Eagle the following 
year), they proceeded along the coaft to Queen Char¬ 
lotte’s Sound, of which they were the firft difcoveries; 
from thence in a. direCt courfe to Prince William’s 
Sound. After fome flay there, the Experiment pro¬ 
ceeded to Macao (their vefTels being provided with 
paffes by the governor-general of Goa) : the Captain 
Cook endeavoured to get to Copper Ifland, but with¬ 
out fuccefs, being prevented by conftant weft winds. 

Two coppered veifels were alfo fitted out by a fo- 
ciety of gentlemen in Bengal, viz. the fnow Nootka 
of 200 tons, and the fnow Sea Otter of 100 tons, 
commanded by John Mears and William Tipping, 
lieutenants in the royal navy. The Nootka failed in 
March 1786 from, Bengal; came through the China 
Seas ; touched at the Balhees, where they were very 
civilly treated by the Spaniards, who have taken pof- 
fellion of thefe iflands ; arrived at Oonalafka the be¬ 
ginning of Auguft; found there a Ruffian galliot and 
fome furriers ; difcovered accidentally near CapeGre- 
ville anew ftrait into Cook’s River, 15 leagues wide 
and 3olong; fawfome Ruffian hunters in a fmall bay 
between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Bear ; and arrived 
in Prince William’s Sound the end of September. 
They determined wintering in Snug Corner Cove, 
lat. 60. 30. in preference to going to the Sandwich 
Iflands, which feem placed byProvidence for the com¬ 
fort and refrefhment ofthe adventurers in this trade, 
and were frozen up in this gloomy and frightful fpot 
from the end of November to the end of May. By 
the feverity of the winter they loft their third and 
fourth mates, furgeon, boatfwain, carpenter, and 
cooper, and twelve of the fore-maft men ; and the re¬ 
mainder were fo enfeebled as to be under the neceffity 
of applying to the commanders of the King George 
and Queen Charlotte, who juft at this time arrived in 
the found, for fome hands to aflift in carrying the vcf- 
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fel to the Sandwich Iflands, where, giving over all 
further thoughts of tradm they determined (after get¬ 
ting a fea-ftockof fifh off Cape Edgecumbe) immedi¬ 
ately to proceed. The Nootka arrived at Macao the 
end of October 1787. 

The Imperial Eagle, Captain Barkley, fitted out by 
a fociety of gentlemen at Oftend, failed from Oftend 
the latter end of November 1 786 ; went into the bay 
of All Saints; from thence, without touching any 
where, to the Sandwich Iflands, and arrived at Noot¬ 
ka the beginning of June; from thence to the fouth, 
as far as 47° 30', in which fpace he difcovered fome 
good and fpacious harbours. In the lat. of 47° 46', 
loft his fecond mate, purfer, and two feamen, who 
were upon a trading party with the long-boat, and,im¬ 
prudently trufting themfelves afltore unarmed, were 
cut off by the natives. This place feems to be the 
fame that Don'Antonio Mourelle calls the Ilba de los 
Dolores , where the Spaniards going afltore to water, 
were alfo attacked and cut off. 

The King George of 320, and the Queen Char¬ 
lotte of 200 tons, commanded by Captains Portlock 
and Dixon, whoferved under Captain Cook in hislafb 
voyage, were fitted out by a fociety of gentlemen in. 
-England, who obtained a privilege to trade to the 
north-weft coaft of America, from the South-Sea and 
Eaft India companies. 

Thofe vefTels failed from England the beginning of 
September 1785; touched at the Falkland Iflands, 
Sandwich Iflands, and arrived in Cook’s River in the 
month of Auguft. From thence, after colledling a 
few furrs, they fleered in the end of September for 
Prince William’s Sound, intending,it is faid, to winter 
there; but Were prevented entering, by heavy florins 
and extreme bad weather, which obliged them to bear 
away, and feek fome other part of the coaft to. winter 
at. The ftormsandbad weather accompanied them 
till they arrived offNootka Sound, when they were ft> 
near the fhore, that a canoe came off to them : but 
though thus near accomplifliing their purpofe, a freffi 
flora came on, and obliged them finally to bear away 
for the Sandwich I flands,where they remained the win¬ 
ter months ; and returning again to the coaft, arrived 
in Prince William’s Sound the middle of May.- The 
King George remained in Prince William’s Sound ; 
and during her flay, her long-boat difcovered anew 
paffage from the Sound into Cook’s River. The Queen 
Charlotte proceeded along the coaft to the fouth ; 
looked into Behring’s Bay, where the Ruffians have 
now a fettlement; examined that part of the coaft 
from 56 to 50°, which wasnotfeenby Captain Cook, 
and which conliftsof a duller of iflands, called by Cap¬ 
tain Dixon Queen Charlotte's Iflands, at a confiderable 
diftance from the Main, which is thus removed farther 
to the eaftward than it was fuppofed to be ; fome part 
of the continent may, however, be feen from the eaft 
fide of thefe iflands; and it is probable, the diftance 
does not any where exceed 50 leagues. On this efti- 
mation, Hudfon’sHoufe, lat. 53° long. to 6 0 27' weft, 
will not be more than 800 miles diflant from that part 
of this coaft in the fame parallel. It is therefore not 
improbable, that the enterprifing fpirit of the Cana¬ 
dian furriers may penetrate to this coaft (the com¬ 
munication with which is probably much facilitated 
by lakes or rivers), and add to the comforts and luxu- 
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Furr, tries of Europe tliis invaluable furr, which in warmth, 

--' beauty, and magnificence, far exceeds the richell furrs 

of Siberia. Queen Charlotte’s iilands are inhabited 
by a race of people differing in language, features, and 
manners, from all the other tribes of' thiscoaft. Among 
other peculiarities, they are dillinguifhed by a large in- 
cition in the under lip, in which is inferted a piece of 
polilhed wood, fometimes ornamented with mother-of- 
pearl fhell, in lhape and fize like a weaver’s (huttle, 
which undoubtedly is the molt effectual mode of de¬ 
forming the human face divine that theingenious de¬ 
pravity of tafte of any favage nation has yet difeovered. 
Thefe Ihips, after difpolingof their, furrs in China, 
were loaded with teas on account of the Englilh com¬ 
pany, failed from Wampoa the end of February, and 
arrived in England a fhort time lince, after an abfeuce 
of three years. 

The year after the departure of the King George 
and Queen Charlotte, the fame fociety to which they 
belonged fitted out two other velTels, viz. thePrincefs 
Royal of 60 tons, and the Prince of Wales of 200 
tons, commanded by Captains Colnet and Duncan, 
the former of whom had l'erved under Captain Cook. 
Thefe veffels left England in Augult 1786 ; touched 
at New Year’s harbour on Staten Land, where they 
left an officer and 12 men to kill feals againft the ar¬ 
rival of a velfel which was to follow them from Eng¬ 
land ; from thence they proceeded diredtly to Noot- 
ka, where they arrived the 6th of July, licklyand in 
bad condition, and found here the Imperial Eagle, 
which had left Europe fome months after them. Lea¬ 
ving Nootka, they fleered alongthefhore to the north¬ 
ward, and foon after fell in with the Queen Char¬ 
lotte. 

In the beginning of 1788, Captain Mears failed 
again with two other veffels, the Felice, which he 
commanded himfelf, and the iphigenia. Captain Dou¬ 
glas, to Nootka Sound. Here he purchafed of the 
chief of the diftridl a fpot, on which he built a houfe 
forhis relidence and more convenient intercourfe with 
the natives, hoilling the Britifh colours thereon, fur¬ 
rounding it with a breaft-work, and mounting a three 
pounder on the front. Having fo done, he fent Mr 
Douglas in the Iphigenia to trade along the northern 
coafl, while he himfelf proceeded to the fouth ; andby 
prefents to the chiefs obtained the ports Cox and 
Effingham, and the promife of an exclufive trade with 
the natives of the diftridt, and alfo fome other places, 
which he took poffeffion of in the name of the king. 
Captain Douglaslikewife, by prefents to the chiefsof 
the countries he vilited, obtained limilar privileges, 
no other European veffel having failed there before 
him. 

On their retufn to Nootka, they found a veffel fi- 
niffied which the commander had laid down before his 
departure. This, which he named the North-weft 
America, he left at Nootka with the Iphigenia, 
while he failed with a cargo of furrs in the Felice to 
China. 

A few days after his arrival at China, two veffels, 
the Prince of Wales and Princefs Royal, came to Can¬ 
ton from their trading voyage abovementioned. Cap¬ 
tain Mears, fearing a competition of interefts might 
be injurious to both parties, propofed a copartnerlhip, 
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which was mutually agreed to; and another Ihip was Furr, 
purchafed by the firm, and called the Argonaut. In '— — 

the month of April 1789, Captain Mears gave Mr 
Colnet the command of the Princefs Royal and Ar¬ 
gonaut, which were loaded with ftores and articles 
eftintated fufficient for three years trade, belides feve- 
ral artificers, and near 70 Chinefe, who intended to 
become fettlers on the north-weft coaft of America, 
under protection of the new company. 

In the mean while, the Iphigenia, and North-weft 
America (the veffel built at Nootka) having wintered 
in Sandwich Iilands, returned to Nootka in the latter 
end of April. Soon after which, two Spanilh Ihips of 
war, under the command of Don Martinez, anchored 
in the found. For a few days mutual civilities palfed- 
between the Spanilh captain and Mr Douglas ; but 
at the end of about a week, Don Martinetz fummoned 
the latter on board his own lhip the Princeii’a, telling 
him he was his prifoner, and that the king of Spain 
had commanded him, Don Martinez, to feize all vef¬ 
fels he ffiould find on that coaft. He therefore in- 
ftrudted his officers to take poffeffion of the Iphigenia, 
which they accordingly did in the name of his Catho¬ 
lic majefty ; and the officers and crew were conveyed 
as prisoners on board the Spanilh Ihips, where they 
were put in irons, and otherwife ill treated. Imme¬ 
diately after this, Don Martinez took poffeffion of the 
little fcttlement, hoifting the ftandard of Spain, and 
modeftly declaring all the lands from Cape H@rn to 
60 degrees north latitude belonged to his mailer. To 
aggravate the infult, he forcibly employed the crew 
of the Iphigenia in building batteries, &c. and offered 
no kind of violence to two American veffels that were 
at the fame time in the harbour. At this time the 
North-weft Am erica was fent to explore the Archipe¬ 
lago of St Lazarus. On her return to Nootka ihe 
met with a limilar treatment, and the ikins (he had 
collected were feized, with the reft of her cargo. 

A few days after the Princefs Royal (which we 
havementioned asleavingCanton incompany with the 
Argonaut) arrived. The Spanilh commander, for rea- 
fons that do not appear, fuffered her to depart. The 
Ikins collected by the North-weft America were flap¬ 
ped on board her for the benefit of her owner, and Ihe 
proceeded to trade in the neighbouring ides. On the 
3d of July, the Argonaut arrived at the Sound ; and 
Don Martinez, after making every profelfion of civi¬ 
lity to Mr Colnet the commander, took poffeffion of 
the faid lhip in the name of his mailer, and made pri¬ 
foners of the crew. Soon after, thePrincefs Royal 
returning to receive inftrudtions from Colnet, direc¬ 
tor of the Enterprize, was feized by the Spanilh cap¬ 
tain. 

The crews ofthe Britilh veffels were differently dif- 
pofed of; fome fent to China by the American veffels, 
and others to Spanilh America: but the Chinefe were 
all detained, and employed in the mines which were 
opened on the lands purchafed by Captain Mears. 

What thefe mines conlifted of we are no where in¬ 
formed. Mr Colnet was fo much affedted at the fail¬ 
ure of the enterprize as to be deprived of reafon. 

This, as foon as known, occafioned a fpirited re- 
prefentation from the Britifh court to that of Spain ; 
at the fame time thatvigorous preparations were made 

for 
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Furtcn- for warm cafe adequate fatisfaftion fhould be refufed. 
bu^h Matters,however/were prevented from coming to ex- 
p jj. tremities, by a compliance on the part of Spain, after 
. u ee * , many delays and much artifice of negociation, with 
the requifmons of Britain: in confequence of which, 
among other advantages unnecelfary to be here reci¬ 
ted, the whole trade from California to China iscom- 
pletely laid open ; and the Britilh allowed the full ex- 
ercife of navigation and commerce in thofe parts of 
the world which were the fubjedl of difcuffion. 

In fome accounts of the voyages abovementionad, 
the furr-tradein thofe parts have been greatly magni¬ 
fied. In that publifhedby Captain Portlock, however, 
this officer obferves, that the gains hitherto have cer¬ 
tainly not been { enviably’ great; tho’ the merchants 
have no doubt found the trade lucrative. 

FURSTENBURGH, a town and cattle of Germa¬ 
ny, the capital of the county of the fame name, 30 
miles north-weft of Conftance. E. Long. 8. 30. N. 
'Lat. 47. jo. 

FURTHCOMING, in law, the name of an adUon 
competent to any perfon who has nfed arreftment in 
the hands of his debtor’s creditor, for having the fub- 
jedt arretted declared his property. 

FURUNCULE,or Boil, in furgery,afmall refitt¬ 
ing tumor, with inflammation, rednefs, and great pain, 
arifing in the adipofe membrane, under the Ikiil. See 
Surgery. 

FURZE, in botany. SeeULEX. 

FUS.ANUS, in botany r A genus of the monoecia 
order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants. 
The hermaphrodite calyx is quinqnefid ; there is no 
Corolla ; there are four ftamina ; the germen beneath ; 
there are four ftigmata; the fruit a plum. 

FUSAROLE, in architedlure, a moulding or or¬ 
nament placed immediately under the echinus, in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Compofite capitals. 

FUSE, or Fuze, in artillery. See Fusee. 

FUSEE, in clock-work, is that conical part drawn 
by the. fpring, and about which the chain or firing is 
Wound'; for the ufeof which, fee CLOCKand Watch. 

Fusee, or Firelock. See Musquet. 

Fusee, Fuze, or Fufe, of a bomb or grenado,isthat 
wlrich makes the Whole powder or compofition in the 
fhell take fire, to do the defigned execution. 

Fuzes are chiefly made ofvery dry beech-wood, and 
. fometimes of hornbeam, taken near the root. They 
are turned rough, and bored at firft, and then kept 
Military .for feveral years rn a dry place ; the diameter of the 
Via. voce hole is abdul i-4th of an inch ; the hole does not come 
Laboratory, quite through, leaving about i-4th of an inch at the 
bottom ; and t'he head is made hollow, in the form of 
a bowl. 

The compofition for fuzes is faltpetre 3, fulphur 1, 
and mealed powder 3, 4, and fometimes J. This com- 
poiirion isdrovein with aniron-driver.(whofe endsare 
capped with copper to prevent the compofition from 
taking fire), and equally hard as poffible; the laft 
lhovel-full being all mdaled powder, and two ttaiids of 
quickmatch laid acfofs each other being drove in with 
it, the ends of which are folded up into the hollow top, 
and a cap of parchment tied over it till ufed. 

When thefe fuzes are driven into the loaded (hell, 
the lower end is cut off in a (lope, fo that the compo- 
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lition may inflame the powder in the fliell: the fuze FufMity 
mutt have fuch a length as to continue burning all the 11 
time the fhell is in its range, and to fet fire to the Futt aim 
powder a.sr foon as it touches the ground, which in- * 
flantly burfts into many pieces. When the diftance of 
the battery from the objedt is known, the time of the 
fhell’s flight may be computed to a fecond or two; 
which being known, the fuze may be cut accordingly, 
by burning two or three, and making ufe of a watclt 
or a firing by way of a pendulum to vibrate feconds. 

FUSIBILITY, in natural philofophy, that quality 
of bodies which renders them fufible. Gold is more 
fufible than iron or copper ; but lefsfothan filver, tin, 
and lead. Borax is frequently mixed with metals, to 
render them more fufible. 

FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboidal fi¬ 
gure, longer than the lozenge, and having its upper 
and lower angles more acute and fharp than the other 
two in the middle. It is called in Latin fujus, “ a 
fpindle,” from its fhape. 

FUSILIERS, FusiLEERS,or Fuzileers, in the mi¬ 
litary art, are foldiers armed as the reft of the infantry, 
but wearing caps like the grenadiers, though fomewhat 
fhorter. There are three regiments in the Britilh fer- 
vice : the royal regiment of Scots fuzileers railed in 
1678 ; the royal regiment of Englifli fuzileers raifed 
in 168 s ; and the royal regiment of Welih fuzileers 
raifed in 1688-9. 

FUSION, the ttate of a body rendered fluid by fire. 

See Fluidity, and Chemistry- Index. 

FUST, or Faustus, a citizen of Mentz, and one 
of the earlieft printers. He had the policy to. conceal 
his art; and to this policy weare indebted for the tra¬ 
dition of “ The Devil and Dr Fauftus,” handed dowm 
to the prefent times. Full, in partnerlhip with Peter 
Schoeffer, having in 1462 printed off a confiderable 
number of copies of the Bible to imitate thofe which 
were commonly fold in MS. Full undertook che fale 
of them at Paris, where the art of printing was then 
unknown. At firft he fold his copies for fo high a 
Turn as joo or 600 crowns, the prices ufually demand¬ 
ed by the feribes. He afterwards lowered his price 
to 60 crowns, which created univerfal afloniftiment: 
but when he produced copiesas fall as they were want¬ 
ed, and lowered the price to 30 crowns, all Paris was 
agitated. The uniformity of the copies increafed the 
wonder;informationsweregiven into the police againft 
him as a magician ; his lodgings were fearched; and a 
great number of copies being found, they were feized : 
thered ink with which they were embellilhed wasfaid 
to be his blood ; it was ferioufly adjudged that he was 
in league with the devil; and if he had not fled, moll 
probably he would have fliared the fate of thofe 
whom ignorant and fuperftitious judges condemned ill 
thofe days for witchcraft. See (Hrftory of) Pri nt- 
ing. 

FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cotton fluff, 
which feems as it Were whaled on one fide. 

Right fuftians Ihould be altogether made of cotton- 
yarn, boih woof and warp ; but a great many are made, 
the warp of which is flax, or even hemp. 

There are fuftians made of feveral kinds, wide, nar¬ 
row, fine, coarfe ; with lhag or nap, and without it. 

Fust 1 Ait, isalfoufed fora bojnbaft ftyle, or a high 

fwelling 
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Futick fwelling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
H parts. 

Fut ure, ^ FUSTICK, or Fustock, a yellow wood, that 
grow in all theCaribbeeiflands, ufed in dying yellow. 
It pays no duty on importation into Britain. It is a fpe- 
cies of Mortjs. 

FUSTIGATIO, in the Roman cuftoms, a punilh- 
ment infiitfled by beating with a cudgel. This punifli- 
ment was peculiar to freemen: for the Haves were 
fcourged or lalhed with whips. 

FUTTOCKS, in a (hip, the timbers raifed over the 
keel, or the encompalling timbers that make her 
breadth. 

FUTURE, fomething to come hereafter. We fay 
a future ftate, a future contingency; there is none but 
God to whom future things are prefenr. 

Future, or Future Fenfe, in grammar, denotes an 
inflexion ef verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing 
will be in fome time yet to come. SeeGnAMMAR. 
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FUZES, or Fusees, in artillery. SeeFusEE. Fuzes' 

FUZILEERS. See Fusileers. B 

FYTT (John), a celebrated painter of animals and ?**• , 
flowers, &c. was born at Antwerp about the year 1625, 
and proved one of the belt artifts of his time. He 
frequently painted in conjunction with Rubens, and 
Jordaens ; and whatever lubjedt lie chofe to reprefent 
in the ftyle which he adopted, was always dcfigned 
and iinilhed in a mafterly manner. His general fub- 
jedts were live and dead game, wild boars, hares, dogs, 
fruits, flowers, and birds, particularly partridges; 
which he deferibed with furprifing truth, nature, and 
ftrength. He likewife imitated fuccefsfully the bas re- 
lievcson vafesof marble or porphyry : and gave uncom¬ 
mon frelhnefs to his fruits and flowers ; and in objects 
of the animal kind, he deferibed even the hairs of the 
animals and the plumage of his fowl with wonderful 
fpirit, exaCtnefs, and freedom of pencil. 



G THE feventh letter and fifth confonant of 
j our alphabet; though in the alphabets of all 
the oriental languages, the Hebrew, Phenician, Chal¬ 
dee, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is 
the third letter. The Hebrews call n ghimel or gimel, 
q.d. “ camel ;” by reafon it refembles the neck of 
that animal; and the fame appellation it bears in the 
Samaritan, Phenician, and Chaldee: in the Syriac it 
is called gamel, in Arabic giim, and in Greek gamma. 

The gamma (r) of the Greeks is manifeftly the gi- 
mel (j) of the Hebrews or Samaritans. All the dif¬ 
ference between the gamma and gimel confifts in this, 
that the one is turned to the right and the other to 
the left, according to the different manners of writing 
and reading which obtained among thofe different na¬ 
tions ; fo that all the pains Salmafius has taken on So- 
linus, to prove that the G was derived from the Greek 
kappa, is loft. 

From the Greeks the Latins borrowed their form 
of this letter; the Latin G being certainly a corrup¬ 
tion of the Greek gamma r, as might eaftly be fliown, 
had our printers all the characters and forms of this 
letter which we meet with in the Greek and Latin 
MSS. through which the letter palled from r to G. 

Diomed, lib. ii. cap. De Litera, calls G a new letter. 
His reafon is, that the Romans had not introduced it 
before the firft Punic war ; as appears from the roftal 
column erected by C. Duilius, on which we every 
where find a C in lieu of G. It was Sp. Car villus who 
.firft diftinguiihed between thofe two letters, and in¬ 
vented the figure of the G; as wc are affined by Te- 
reiitius Scaurus. The C ferved very well for G ; it 
being the third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the r 
or y was of the Greek. 

Vol. VII. 


The G is found inftcad of C on feveral medals : 
Vaillant, Num. Imperat. tom. i. p. 39. 

M. Beger produces a medal of the Fam'tlia Ogulnia t 
where Gar is read inflead of Car, which is on thofe 
of M. Patin. But the C is more frequently feen on 
medals in lieu of G; as, Aucustalis Callaecia 
Cartacinensis, &c. for Aucustalis, &c. Not 
that the pronunciation of thofe words was altered, but 
only that the G was unartfully or negligently cut by 
the workmen : as is the cafe in divers inferiptions of 
the eaftern empire; where auc, aucc, auccc, are 
frequently found for aug, &c. 

The northern people frequently change the G into 
V or W ; as in Callus, Walius ; Gallia, W allia, Vallia , 
&c. For in this inflance it muft not be laid that the 
French have changed the W into G; becaufe they 
wrote Callus long before Walius or Watlia was known, 
as appears from all the ancient Roman and Greek 
writers. And yet it is equally true, that the French 
etiange the W of the northern nations, and V confo¬ 
nant, into G ; as, Willielmus, “ William,” hno Guil¬ 
laume s Wulphilas into Gulphtlas s Vafco into Gafcon , 
&c. 

The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 
any way founded without the help of a vowel. It is 
formed by the reflexion of the air againfl the palate, 
made by the tongue as the air pafl'es out of the throat ; 
which Martianus Capella expreflts thus, G fpiritus cum 
palato-, fo that G is a palatal letter. 

The modern G takes its form from that of the La¬ 
tins. In Englilh it has two founds, one from the 
Greek r, and the Latin, which is called that of the 
hard G, becaufe it is formed by a prefi’nre foniewbac 
harden the fore-part ofthc tongue againft theuppergum; 
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Gabale which found it retains before a, o, u, l, r; as gate, go, 

I gull. At the end of a word it is always hard, as ring, 
Ga ^ e ' . Ji’/g, &c. The other found, called that of the foft G, 
refembles that of j; and is commonly, though not al¬ 
ways, found before e and i, as in gejlure, giant, &c. To 
this rule, however, there are many exceptions ; G is 
often hard before i, as give, &c. and fometimes before 
e as get, &c. It is alfo hard in derivatives from words 
ending in^, as finging, fironger, &c. and generally be¬ 
fore er, at the end of words, as finger, G is mute before 
71, as gnajh, fign, Gh has the found of the hard G in 
the beginning of a word, as ghofily; in the middle, and 
fometimes at the end, it is quite filent, as right, though. 
At the end of a word Gh has often the found of fi as 
laugh, rough, tough. 

As a numeral, G was anciently ufed to denote 400; 
and with a dalh over it thus G, 40,000. 

As an abbreviature, G. hands for Gains, Gel/ius, 
gens, genius, &c. G. G. for gemina, gefiit, gefferunt, 
See. G. C. for genio civitatis or Cafaris. G. L. for 
Gains libertus, or genio loci. G. V. S. for genio urbis 
facrum. G. B. for genio bono. And G. T. for genio 
tutelari. 

In muftc, G is the character or mark of the treble 
cleff; and from its being placed at the head, or mark¬ 
ing the firft found in Guido’s fcale, the whole fcale 
took the name of gamut. 

GABALE, in mythology, a deity worfhipped at 
Heliopolis under the figure of a lion, with a radiant 
head ; and it is thus reprefented on many medals of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE, from the Italian gavardina, has 
been fometimes ufed to denote a coarfe frock, or mean 
drefs. In this fenfe it is ufed by Shakefpeare in his 
Temped and Merchant of Venice, and by Butler in 
his Hudibras, book i. 

GABARA, or Gabbara, in antiquity, the dead 
bodies which the Egyptians embalmed, and kept in 
their houfes, efpecially thofe of fuch of their friends as 
died with the reputation of great piety and holinefs, or 
as martyrs. See Embalming, and Mummy. 

GABEL ( Gabella, Gablum, Gahlagium), in French 
Gabelle, i. e. Vebligal , hath the fame fignification among 
the ancient Englifh writers ihngabellehath in France. 
It is a tax; but hath been varioufly ufed, as for a 
rent, cuftom, fervice, &c. And where it was a pay¬ 
ment of rent, thofe who paid it were termed gabla- 
tores. When the word gabel was formerly mentioned 
without any addition to it, it fignified the tax on fair, 
though afterwards it was applied to all other taxes. 

In the French cufloms, the gabelle, or tax on fair, 
computed to make one-fourth of the whole revenue of 
the kingdom, is faid to have had its rife in France in 
12S6, under Philip the Fair. Philip the Long took 
a double per livre on fait, by an ediff in 1318, which 
he promifed to remit when he was delivered from his 
enemies ; which was renewed by Philip de Valois in 
1345 ; and the duty was railed to four deniers per 
livre; king John refumed it in 1355, and it was grant¬ 
ed to ihe dauphin in 1358, to ranforn king John. It 
was continued by Charles V. in 1366; after his dc- 
ceafeit was fupprefftd, but revived again by Cha. VI. 
in 1381. Louis XI. raifed it to 12 deniers per livre ; 
and Francis I. ; n 1542 to 24 livres per amid ; and it 
has been cpnfiderably augmented lince that time; fo 
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that a minot of fait latterly paid a duty of 52 livres, Gabii 
8 fols, and 6 deniers. Philip de Valois firjft ellabliflaed II 
granaries and officers of the gabelles, and prohibited Gab res. 
any other perfons from felling fait: from which time v 
the whole commerce of fait for the inland confump- 
tion continued wholly in the king’s hands, every grain 
thereof being fold and dittributed by his farmers and 
officers created for the purpofe.—This very odious and 
oppreffive tax has lately been abolished by the National 
Affembly. 

GABII, (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, midway 
almoft between Rome and Prenefle to the eaft, often 
mentioned in the hiftory of Tarquin the Proud, duc¬ 
tus Gabinus denoted a particular way of tucking the 
gown, by drawing it forwards on the breafl, and tying 
it into a knot; as the people of Gabii did at a folemn 
facrifice, on the fudden attack: of an enemy, in order 
to be fitter for adtion. In this manner the conful ufed 
to declare war, to facrifice, and burn the fpoils of the 
enemy ; and then he was laid to be pracinttus. The 
place now extinfh 

GABINIAN laws, in Roman antiquities ; laws 
inftituted upon feveraloccafions by perfons of the name 
of Gabinius. The firft was the Gabinian lex. de Coimtiis,, 
by A. Gabinius the tribune, in the year of Rome 614. 

It required that in the public affembliesfor ele&ingma- 
giflrates, the votes fhould be given by tablets, and not 
viva voce —Another deComittis, which made it a ca¬ 
pital punifhment to convene any clandefline affembly, 
agreeable to the old law of the 12 tables.—Another de 
Militia, by A. Gabinius the tribane, year of Rome 
685. It granted Pompey the power of carrying on 
the war againft the pirates during three years, and of 
obliging all kings, governors, and ftates, to fnpply 
him with all the neceflarieshe wanted, over all the Me¬ 
diterranean fea, and in the maritime provinces as far as 
400 fiadia from the fea.—Another de IJfurd by Atil. 
Gabinius the tribune, year of Rome 685. It ordained 
that no adtion fhould be granted for the recovery of 
any money borrowed upon fmall interefUo be lent upon 
larger. This was an ufual pradtice at Rome, which 
obtained the. name of verfuratnfacere. Another againft 
fornication. 

GABIONS, in fortification, bafkets made of ozier- 
twigs, of a cylindrical form, fix feet high and four 
wide; which, being filled with earth, ferve as a fhel- 
ter from the enemy’s fire. 

GABLE, or GABLE-End, of a houfe (from gaval, 

Welfli), is the upright triangular end from the cornice 
or eaves to the top of the houfe. 

GABRES, or Gavres,. a religious fedt in Perfia 
and India ; called alfo Gebres, Guebres, Gevres , Gaurs, 

See. See Magi, 

The Turks call the Chriftians Gabres, q. d. infidels, 
or people of a falfe religion ; or rather, as Leimclavius 
obferves, heathens er gentilesthe word Gabre, among 
the Turks, having the fame fignification as pagan or 
infidel among the Chriflians, and denoting any thing 
not Mahometan. 

In Perfia the word has a more peculiar fignification ; 
wherein it is applied to a fedt difperfed through the 
country, and faid to be the remains of the ancient Per- 
fians or followers of Zoroafter, being worfhippers of 
fire. They have a fuburb at Ifpahan, which is called 
Gaurabad, or t( the town of the Gaurs,” where they 
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Gabriel are employed in the meanell and vileft drudgery: fome 
II of them are difperfed through other parts o 1 Perfia; 
,, but they principally abound in Kerman, the moil bar- 

v ren province in the whole country, where the Maho¬ 
metans allow them liberty and the exercile of their re¬ 
ligion. Several of them fled many ages ago into India, 
and fettled about Surat, where their poilerity remain 
to this day. There is alio a colony of them at Bom¬ 
bay. They are a poor, ignorant, inoffenlive people, 
extremely fuperilitious, and zealous for their rites, ri¬ 
gorous in their morals, and honeft in their dealings. 
They profefs to believe a refurredtion and a future 
judgment, and to worihip only one God. And though 
they perform their worihip before fire, and direft their 
devotion towards the riling fun, for which they have 
an extraordinary veneration, yet they llrenuoufly main¬ 
tain that they worihip neither ; but that thefe are the 
moll exprellive fymbois of the Deity, and that for this 
reafon they turn towards them in their devotional fer- 
vices.—However, fome have fuppofed, that thefe are 
Perflans converted to Chriftianity, who, being after¬ 
wards left to themfelves, mingled their ancient fuper- 
ftitions with the truths and practices of Chrillianity, 
and fo formed for themfelves a religion apart: and they 
allege, that throughout the whole of their fyftem of 
dodtrine and pradtice, we may difeern the marks and 
traces of Chrillianity, though grievoully defaced ; the 
annunciation, the magi, the malfacre of the infants, 
our Saviour’s miracles, his perfecutions, afeenfton, &c. 

GABRIEL, the name of one of the principal an¬ 
gels in heaven. It lignifies the Jlrength of God . There 
are a few events, in which this exalted being was con¬ 
cerned, recorded in feripture. He was fent to the 
prophet Daniel, to explain to him the vifion of the ram 
and goat, and the myltcry of the feventy weeks, which 
had been revealed to him. He was fent to Zacharias, 
to declare to him the future birth of John the Baptift. 
Six months after, he was fent to Nazareth to the Virgin 
Mary, to warn her of the birth of Jefus Chrill. 

The Orientalifls add feveral particulars to what the 
feriptures inform us concerning the angel Gabriel. The 
Mahometans call him the faithful fpirit ; and the Per- 
fians, by way of metaphor, the peacock of heaven. We 
read, in the fecond chapter of the Koran, that whofoe- 
ver is an enemy to Gabriel Jhall be confounded. It was 
Gabriel, they believe, who brought to Mahomet their 
falfe prophet the revelations which he publifhed ; and 
it was he who condudted him to heaven mounted upon 
the animal Borak. 

GABRIELITES, in ecclefiaftical hillory, a fedl 
of anabaptifts that appeared in Pomerania in ijjo. 
They derive their name from Gabriel Scherling ; who, 
after having been for fome time tolerated in that coun¬ 
try, was obliged to remove, and died in Poland. 

GAD (anc. geog.), a diftridt of the Transjordan 
Palefline, fltuated between Gilead and the kingdom of 
Balhan to the north, and the kingdom of the Amor- 
rites to the fouth j having the Jordan to the wefr, and 
bounded by various people on the ealt; fo called from 
a tribe of that name. 

Gad, among miners, a fmall punch of iron, with a 
long wooden handle, ufed to break up the ore. 

One of the miners holds this in his hand,' diredting 
the point to a proper place, while the other drives it 
into the vein, by llriking it with a fledge-hammer. 
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Gad-B ee, or Gad-Fly. See Oestrus. Gad-fiee 

GADARA (anc. geog.), a town of the Peraea, or II 
Transjordan, in the Decapolis, a very flrong place. t Gadus - 
Refiored by Pompey after its demolition by the Jews 
(Jofephus). After Herod’s death it was joined to 
the province of Syria by Angufins. 

GADARENORUM Acer (anc. geog.) the coun¬ 
try of the Gadarenes, called by Matthew the country 
of the Gergefens, becaufe it was a dillridt that lay be¬ 
tween Gadara and Gergefa, otherwife called Gerafa, 
both which lay within the Decapolis on the other fide 
Jordan. 

GADES, or Gadira (anc. geog.), a fmall iflsnd 
in the Atlantic, on the Spanilh coaft, 25 miles from 
the Columns of Hercules. It was foinetimes ca r - 
ed Tartefus and Erythia according to Pliny. Geryon, 
whom Hercules killed, fixed his relidtnce there. Her¬ 
cules, furnaroed Gaditanus, had there a celebrated 
temple in which all his labours were engraved with ex¬ 
cellent workmanflflp. The inhabitants are called Ga- 
ditani. 

GADUS, in ichthyology, a genus of filhes belong¬ 
ing to the order of jugulares. The head is fmooth ; 
there are feven cylindrical rays in the branchioflege 
membrane ; the body is oblong, with deciduous feales ; 
the whole fins are covered with the common fkin of 
the filh; the rays of the back-fins are blunt, and thofe 
of the bread are Iharp. There are 17 fpecies, princi¬ 
pally diftinguiflied by their cirri and the number of 
back-fins. The moft remarkable are, 

1. The morhua, or common cod, is cinereous on 
the back and lides, and commonly fpotted with yellow: 
the belly is white-, but they vary much, not only in 
colour, bat in lhape, particularly that of the head. The 
fide-lineis white, and broad, andfiraight, till it reaches 
oppofite the vent, when it bends towards the tail. Cod¬ 
lings are often taken of a yellow, orange, and even red 
colour, while they remain among the rocks ; but on 
changing their place afiume the colour of other cod-filh. 

The jaws are of an equal length, and at the end of the 
lower is a fmall beard ; the teeth are difpofed in the 
palate as well as in the jaws. 

The cod is found only in the northern parts of the 
world; it is, as Rondeletius calls it, an ocean filh, and 
never met with in the Mediterranean Sea. It affedts 
cold climates, and feems confined between the latitudes 
66° and yo° 5 what are caught north and fouth of 
thofe degrees being either few in quantity or bad in 
quality. The' Greenland filh are fmall, and emaciated 
through want of food ; being very voracious, and hav¬ 
ing in thofe leas a fcarcity of provifion. This locality 
offituation is common to many other fpecies of this ge¬ 
nus, moll of them being inhabitants of the cold feas, or 
fuch as lie within regions that can juft claim the title 
of temperate. There are neverthelefs certain fpecies 
found near the. Canary Iflands, called cherny, of which 
we know no more than the name ; but which, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Glafs, are better tailed than the New- ■ 
foundland kind. 

The great rendezvous of the cod-filh is on the hanks 
of Newfoundland, and the other fand banks that lie 
off the coalls of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New 
England. They prefer thofe fitnations, by reafon of 
the quantity of worms produced in thofe fandy bot¬ 
toms, which tempt them to refort there for food; but 
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Gaday. another caufe of the particular attachment the filh have 
to thefe fpots, is their vicinity to the polar feas, where 
they return to fpawn ; there they depofite their roes in 
full fecurity ; but want of food forces them, as foon as 
the firlt more fouthern feas are open, to repair thither 
for fubliftencc. Few are taken north of Iceland, but on 
the fouth and weft coafts they abound : they are again 
found to fwarm on the coafts of Norway, in the Bal¬ 
tic, off the Orkney and the Weltcrn Ifles; after 
which their numbers decreafe, in proportion as they 
advice towards the fouth, when they feern quite to 
ceafe before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gi¬ 
braltar. 

Before the difeovery of Newfoundland, the greater 
filheries of cod were on the feas of Iceland, and off the 
jWeftern Ifles, which were the grand refort of Ihips 
from all the commercial nations; but it feems that the 
greateft plenty was met with near Iceland. The Eng- 
lifh reforted thither before the year 1415 : for we find 
that Henry V. was difpofed to give the king of Den¬ 
mark fatisfadlion forcertain irregularities committed on 
tfaofe feas by his fubjedts. In. the reign of Edward IV. 
the Englilh were excluded from the tilhery by treaty; 
and forbidden to refort thefe under pain of forfeiture of 
life and goods. Notwithftanding this, that monarch 
afterwards gave licence to a Ihip of Hull to fail to Ice¬ 
land, and there relade fifh and other goods, without 
regard to any reftridtious ro the contrary. The right 
of the Englilh in latter times was far from being con¬ 
firmed : for we find Queen Elizabeth condefcending to 
alk perntiflion to filh in thofe feas from Chriftian IV. 
of Denmark ; yet afterwards fhe fo far repented her 
requeft, as to inftruft her ambalfadors at that court to 
infift on the right of a free and univerfal fifliery. In 
the reign of her fucceffor, however, they had not fewer 
than 150 fhips employed in the Iceland filhery; which 
indulgence might arife from the marriage of James with 
a princefs of Denmark. But the Spanilh, the French, 
and the Bretons, had much the advantage of the Eng¬ 
lilh in allfiflieriesat the beginning, as appears by the 
ftate of that in the feas of Newfoundland in the year 
1578, when the number of fhips belonging to each na¬ 
tion flood thus: 

Spaniards, 100, befldes 20 or 30 that came from 
Bifcay to take whale for train, being about five or 
fix thoufand tons. 

Portuguefe 50, or three thoufand tons. 

French and Bretons 150, or fieven thoufand tons. 
Englilh, from 30 to jo. 

The increafe of flapping that fefort to thofe fertile 
banks is now unfpeakable. Britain now enjoys the 
greateft fliare; which ought to be efteemed their chief- 
eft treafure, as it brings wealth to individuals, and 
ftresgth to the ftate. SeeFisHEltY. 

All this immenfe filhery is carried on by the hook 
and line only. We have been informed that they filh 
from the depth of 16 to 60 fathoms, according to the 
inequality of the bank, which is represented as a vaft 
mountain, under water, above 500 miles long, and near 
360 broad ; and that feamen know when they approach 
it by the great fwell of the feas and the thick milts 
that impend over it. The bait is herring, a fmall filh 
called a capelin, a Ihell-filh called clams, and bits of 
fea-fowl; and with thefe are caught filh fufficient to 
find employ fornear 15,000 Britilh feamen, and to af¬ 


ford fnbfiftence to a much more numerous body of peo¬ 
ple at home, who arc engaged in the various manufac¬ 
tures which fo vail a fifliery demands. 

The food of the cod is either fmall filh, worms, te- 
ftaceous or cruftaccous’ animals, fuch as crabs, lafge 
whelks, &e. ; and their digeftion is fo powerful as to 
difiblve the greateft part of the fliells they fwallow. 
They are very voracious, and catch at any fmall body 
they perceive moved by the water, even Hones and 
pebbles, which are often found in their ftomachs. 

Fifliermen are well acquainted with theufeof the air- 
bladder or found of the cod ; and are very dextrous in 
perforating this part of a live filh with a needle, in or¬ 
der to difengage the inclofed air ; for without this ope¬ 
ration it could not be kept under water in the Well- 
boats, and brought frelh to market. The founds of 
the cod falted is a delicacy often brought from New¬ 
foundland. Jfinglafs is alio made of (his part by the 
Iceland filhermen : a procefs which deferves the atten¬ 
tion of the natives of the north of Scotland, where 
thefe filh are plentiful. It is given under the article 

ICHTHTOCOUA. 

Providence hath kindly ordained, that this filh, fo 
ufeful to mankind, Ihould be fo very prolific as to flip- 
ply more than the deficiences of the multitudes annual¬ 
ly taken. Leuwenhoeck counted 9,384,000 eggs in a 
cod-filh of a middling lize, a number, fare, that will 
baffle all the efforts of man, or the voracity of the in¬ 
habitants of thd ocean, to exterminate, arid which will 
fecure to all ag'es an inexhauflible fupply of grateful 
provifion. 

In the Britilh fleas they begin to fpawii ill January, 
and depofite their eggs in rough grodnd among rocks. 
Some continue in roe till the beginning of April. The 
codfilh in general recover quicker after fpawniilg than 
any other filh ; therefore it is common to take fome 
good ones all the fuminer. When they are out of fea- 
fon, they are thin-tailed and loufy; and the lice chiefly 
fix themfelvcs on the inflde of their mouths. 

The filh of a middling fize are moll elteeriied for 
the table; and are chofen by their plumptiefs and 
roundnefs, efpecially near the tail, by the depth of the 
fulcus or pit behind the head, and by the regular un¬ 
dulated appearance of the fides, as if they were ribbed. 
The glutinous parts about the head lefe their delicate 
flavour after it has been.24 hours out of the water>cven 
in winter, when thefe and other filh of this genus are 
in highell feafon. 

One mentioned by Mr Pennant as the largell that he 
ever heard of taken on the Britilh coafts; Weighed 78 
pounds; the length was five feet eight inches, and the 
girth round the Ihouldcrs five feet. It was taken at 
Scarborough iu 1755, and Was fold for one Ihilling. But 
the general weight of thefe filh in the Yorklhire feas, 
he fays, is from 14 to 40 pounds. This fpecies is 
fliort in proportion to its bulk, the belly being vefy 
large and prominent. 

2. The eglefinus, or haddock, has a long body; 
the upper part of a dulky brown colour, and the belly 
and lower part of the fides fllvery: On the back are 
three fins refembling thofe of the common cod-filh ; 
the lateral line is black ; and the tail is forked : The 
head Hopes down to the nofe; on the chin is a fliort 
beard ; and on each fide beyond the gills is a large 
black fpot. Superftition alfighs this mark to the im- 
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Ca<lus. preflion St Peter left with his finger and thumb when 
v ' ]xe took the tribute out of the mouth of a filh of this 
fpecies, which has been continued to the whole race of 
haddocks ever fince that miracle. Large haddocks 
begin to be in roe in the middle of November, and 
continue fo to the end of January ; from that time 
till May they are very th 111-tailed, and much out of 
feafon. In May they begin to recover ; and finite of 
the middling-lized filh are then very good, and continue 
improving tiii the timeof theirgreateltperfection. 1 he 
frnall ones are extremely good from May till February, 
and lorne even in February, March, and April, viz . 
thofe which are not old enough to breed. 

The fifhermen affert that in rough weather had¬ 
docks fink down into the fand and ooze in the bottom 
of the fea, andlhelter themfelves there till the ftorm is 
over; becaufe in ftormy weather they take none, and 
thofe that are taken immediately after a ftorm are co¬ 
vered with mud on their backs. 

In fummer they live on young herrings and other 
* A fpeciei fmall filh; in winter on the ftone coated worms*, 
of Strpul*. which the fifhermen call haddock-meat. 

The grand flioal of haddocks comes periodically on 
the Yorklhire coafts. It is remarkable that they ap- 
peared in 1766 on the 10th of December, and exadlly 
on the fame day in 1767: thefe (hoals extended from 
the ihorc near three miles in breadth, and in length 
from Flamborough head to Tinmouth-caftle, and per¬ 
haps much farthernorthwards. An idea may be given 
of their numbers by the following fadt r Three fifher* 
men, within the diftatlce of a mile from Scarborough 
harbour, frequently loaded their coble or boat with 
them twice a-day, taking each time about a ton of filh ; 
When they put dbwn their lines beyond the diftance of 
three miles from the ihore, they caught nothing but 
dog-filh, which Ihows how exadtly thefe filh keep their 
limits. The beft haddocks were fold from eightpence 
to a Ihilling per fcore; and the poor had the fmaller 
fort at a penny and fometimes a halfpenny per fcore. 

The large haddocks quit the coaft as foon as they 
go ouqof feafon, and leave behind great plenty of fmall 
Ones. It is faid that the large ones vilit the coafts of 
Hamburgh and Jutland in the fummer. It is no lefs 
remarkable than providential, that all kinds of filh (ex¬ 
cept makrel) which frequent the Yorklhirc coaft, ap- 
proach the Ihore, and as it were offer themfelves to the 
inhabitants generally remaining there as long as they are 
in high feafon, and retire when they become unfit for 
life. It is the commoneft fpecies in the London mar¬ 
kets. They do not grow to a great bulk, one of 14 
pounds being of an uncommon fize, but tho'fe are ex¬ 
tremely coiirfe ; the heft for the table weighing from 
two to three pounds. 

3. The barbatus, or r out, never grows to a large 
fize, feldoin exceeding a foot in length. It is diftin- 
guilhed from all others by its great depth ; and of the 
fize abovementioned being near four inches deep in 
the broadeft part. Theback is very much arched, and 
carinated ; the colour of the fins and tail are black ; at 
the bottom of the pe&oral fins is a black fpot. The 
lateral line is white, broad, and crooked. The tail is 
even at the end, and of a dufky colour. The colour 
of the body is white ; but more obfeure on the back 
than the belly, and tinged with yellow.—It is called at 
Scarborough a kleg, and is a very delicate filh.. 


4. The Minutus, or root, is the fmalleft fpecies yet Cadus. 
difeovered, being little more than lix inches long. On * 
the chin is a fmall beard ; the eyes are covered v. ith a 
loofe membrane : on the gill-covcrs and the jaws there 
are on each fide nine pundiures. The colour on the 
back is a light brown ; on the belly a cirty white. It 
is taken near Marfeilles, and fometimes in fileh quanti¬ 
ties as to become a nuifance, for no other kinds of filh 
are taken during their feafon. It is efteemedgc od, 
bat incapable of being falted or dried. Belon fays, 
that when it is dried in the fun it grows as hard as 
horn. We owe the difeovery of this kind in our feas 
to the Reverend Mr Jago. 

y. The carbonarius, or coal-fish, is of a more 
elegant form than the cod-filh : they generally grow to 
the length of two feet and an half, and weigh about 
28 or 30 pounds at moft, The head is fmall; rhe un¬ 
der jaw a little longer than the upper; The tail is 
broad and forked. They vary in colour; fome have their 
back, nofe, dorfal fins, and tail of a deep black ; the 
gill-Cover 3 , filvcr and black; the ventral and anal fins 
and the belly, white: Others are dulky, others 
brown ; but, in all, the lateral line is ftraiglit and 
white, and tile lower part of the ventral arid anal fins 
white. This filh takes its name from the black colour 
that it fotnetimes affumes. Belon calls- it the eolfifeh, 
imagining that ic was fo named by the Englffh, from 
its producing the Icbihyocolla; but Gelner gives the 
true etymology. Thefe filh are common on moft of 
the rocky and deep coafts, but particularly thofe of 
the north of Great Britain. They fwarm about the 
Orkneys, where the fry are the great fupport of the 
poor. The young begin to appear on the Yorklhire 
coaft thebeginning of July in vaft Ihoals, and are at that- 
time about an inch and an half long. In Auguft they 
are from three to five inches in length, and are ta¬ 
ken in great numbers with the angling rod : they are- 
then efteemeda very delicate filh ; but grow fo coarfd- 
when they are a year old, that few people will eat 
them. Filh of that age are from 8 to 15 inches long, 
and begin to have a little blackncfs near the gills and', 
on theback, and the blackncfs increafesas they grow, 
older. 

The fry is known by different names in different 
places: they are called at Scarborough parrs ; and 
when a year old, billets. About 20 years age fuch a: 
glut of parrs vifited that parr, that for feveral weeks it. 
was impoflible to dip a pail into the fea without taking 
fome. 

Though this filh is fo little efteemed when frefli, yet 
it is faired and dried for fale. 

6. The pollachius, or poullack, has the under jaw 
longer than the upper; the head and body riles pretty 
high, as far as the firff dorlal fin. The fide line is in- 
curvated, riling towards the middle of the back, then 
finking and running ftraight to the tail; it is broad,, 
and of a brown colour. The colour of the back is. 
dulky, fometimes inclining to green : the fides be¬ 
neath the lateral line are marked with lines of yellow ; 
and the belly is white.—This filh is common on many 
of our rocky coafts : during fummer they are fecn in. 
great Ihoals frolicking on the furface ofthe water, and 
flinging themfelves into a thoufand forms. They are 
at that time fo wanton as to bite at any thing that ap¬ 
pears on the top of the waves,, and arc often taken- 
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xvith a goofe-feather fixed to the hook. They are very 
' ftrong, being obierved to keep their ftations at the 
feet of the rocks in the molt turbulent and rapid fea. 
They are a good eating fifii. They do not grow to 
a very large ixze; at leak the biggeft feldom exceed 
fix or feven pounds ; but fome have been taken in the 
fea near Scarborough, which they frequent during 
winter, that weighed near 28 pounds. They are there 
called leets. 

7. The merlangus, or whiting is a fifii ofan ele¬ 
gant make : the upper jaw is the longeft; the eyes are 
large, the nofe is lharp; the teeth of the upper jaw 
are long, and appear above the lower when elofed. 
The colour of the head and back is pale brown : the 
lateral line white, and crooked ; the belly and fides are 
filvery, the laft ftreaked lengthwile with yellow. 

Thefe filh appear in vaft Ihoalsinthe Britiihfeasin the 
fpring, keeping at the diftance of about half a mile to 
that of three from the Ihore. They are caught in vaft 
numbers by the line, and afford excellent diverfion. 
They are the molt delicate, as well as the moft whole- 
fome, of any of the genus ; but they do not grow to 
a large fize, the biggeft not exceeding 20 inches ; and 
even that is very uncommon, the ufual length being 10 
or 12 ; though, it is faid, that whitings from 4 to 8 
pounds in weight have been taken in the deep water at 
the edge of the Dogger-Bank. 

8 . Th tmerlucius, or hake, is found in vaft abun¬ 
dance on the Britilh coafts, and of thole of Ireland. 
There was formerly a vaft ftationary filhery of hake on 
the Nymph Bank off the coaft of Waterford, immenfe 
quantities appearing there twice a-year ; the firft fhoal 
coming in June, during the mackrel-feafon; the other 
in September, at the beginning of the herring feafon, 
probably in purfuit of thole filh : it was no unufual 
thing for fix men with hooks and lines to take a thou- 
fand hake in one night, befides a confiderable quantity 
of other fifii. Thefe were faked arid fent to Spain, 
particularly to Bilboa. We are at this time uniform¬ 
ed of the ffate of this filhery ; but find that Mr 
Smith, who wrote the hiftory of the county of Wa¬ 
terford, complains even in his time (1746) of its de¬ 
cline. Many of the gregarious filh are fubjedt to 
change their fuuations, and defert their haunts for 
numbers of years, and then return again. Mr Smith 
inftances the lofs of the haddock on the Waterford 
Ihores, where they ufed to fwarm ; and we can bring 
thecapricioufnefs of the herrings which fo frequently 
quit their ftations, as another example.—Sometimes 
the irregular migration of filh is owing to their being 
followed and harraffed by an unufual number of filh of 
prey, fuch as the Ihark kind ; fometimes to a deficiency 
of the fmaller filh, which ferved them as food ; and 
laftly, in many places to theenftom of trawling, which 
not only demolilhes a quantity of their fpawn, which 
is depofited in the fand, butalfo deftroys or drives in¬ 
to deeper waters numberlefs worms and infedts, the 
repaft of many filh.—The hake is in England efteem- 
cd a very coarfe filh, and is feldom admitted to table 
either frefh or faked. When cured it is known by the 
name of Poor John. Thefe fifii are from a foot and an 
half to near twice that length ; they are of a llender 
make, of a pale alh-colour on their backs, and of a 
dirty white on their bellies. 

10. The molva t or ling, is ufually from three to 


four feet long, but have been heard of feven feet long. Gadmf. 
The body is very llender ; the head flat: the upper — 
jaw is the longeft ; the teeth in that jaw are fmall and 
very numerous ; in the lower, few, llender, and lharp ; 
on the chin is a fmall beard. They vary in colour, 
loine being of an olive hue on the fides and back, others 
cinereous; thebelly while. Theveniralfinsare whites 
the dorfal and anal edged with white. The tail is 
marked near the end with a tranfverfe black bar, and 
tipt with white. The ling takes its Englilh name 
from its length, being corrupted from the word long. 

It abounds about the Scilly llles, on the coaft of Scar¬ 
borough, and thofe of Scotland and Ireland, and forms 
a confiderable article of commerce. This branch of 
trade was confiderable fo long ago as the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III. an aft for regulaiing the price of lob, ling , 
and cod, being made in liis 31ft year. In the York- 
Ihire feas they are in perfe&ion from the beginning of 
February to the beginning of May, and fome till 
the end of that month. In June they fpawn, de- 
pofiting their eggs in the folt oozy ground of the 
mouth of the Tees: it that time the males feparate 
from the females, and refort to fome rocky ground 
near Flamborough-head, where the filhermen take 
great numbers without ever finding any of the female 
or roe’d filh among them. While a ling is in feafon its 
liver is very white, and abounds with a fine-flavoured 
oil j but as foon as the filh goes out of feafon, the li¬ 
ver becomes red as that of a bullock, and affords no 
oil. The fame happens to the cod and other filh in a 
certain degree, but not fo remarkably as in the ling. 

When the fifii is in perfe&ion, a very large quantity of 
oil may be melted out of the liver by a flow fire ; but 
if a violent fudden heat be ufed for that purpofe, they 
yield very little. The oil, which nature hoards up in 
the cellular membranes of the fifties, returns into their 
blood, and fupports them in the engendering feafon, 
when they purfue the bufinels of generation with fo 
much eagernefs as to negledl their food. Vaft quantities 
of ling are faked for exportation as well as for home- 
confnmption. When it is cut or fplit for curing, it 
muft meafure 26 inches or upwards from the ftioulder 
to the tail: if lefs than that, it is not reckoned a fize- 
able filh, and confequently not intitled to the bounty 
on exportation; fuch are called drizzles , and are in 
feafon all fummer. 

11. The lota , or burbot, in its body has fome 
refemblance to that ofan eel, only fhorter and thicker; 
and its motions alfo refemble thofe of that filh ; they 
are befides very fmooth, flippery, and llimy. The head 
is very ugly, being flat and Ihaped like that of a toad : 
the teeth are very fmall, but numerous. On the end 
of the nofe are two fmall beards ; on the chin another. 

The colour varies : fome are duiky, others are of a 
dirty green, fpoited with black, and oftentimes with 
yellow ; and the belly in fome is white ; but the real 
colours are frequently concealed by the flime. This 
filh abounds in the lake of Geneva, where it is called 
lota ; and it is alfo met with in the Lago Magiore and 
Lugano. In Britain it is found in the Trent; but in 
greater plenty in the river Witham, and in the great 
eafl fen in Lincolnfttire. It is a very delicate fiih for 
the table, though of a difgufting appearance when a- 
live. It is very voracious, and preys on the fry and 
lefTer fiih. It does nut often take a bait, but is gene¬ 
rally 
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Gaelic rally caught in weds. The larked taken in B ritain 
II weigh between two and three pounds, but in other 
Ga ge, parts are fomctiraes found of double tint weight. 

"" v ' 12. The mufte/a,or t'lvz bearded cod, very much 

refemblcs the former. The beards on the upper jaw are 
four, Viz. at the very end of the nofe, and two a little 
above them ; on the end of the lower jaw a Tingle one. 
The fifh are of a deep olive brown, their belly whitilh. 
They grow to the fame fize as the former.—-The Cor- 
„ nifh fifhermen are faid to whiflle, and make ule of the 
words bod, bod, vean , when they are delirous of taking 
this fifh, as if by that they facilitated the capture. In 
the famemannerthe Siciliaufilhermen repeat their via- 
majju dipajanu, &c. when they are in purfuit of the 
fword-fifh. 

13. The torsk, or, as it is called in the Shetlands, 
tu/k and brifmack, is a northern fifh ; and as yet undif- 
covered lower than about the Orkneys, and even there 
it is rather fcarce. In the feas about Shetland, it 
fwarms, and forms (barrelled or dried) a confiderable 
article of commerce. The length is about 20 inches, 
the greatefl depth four and a half. The headis fmall; 
the upper jaw a little longer than the lower; both jaws 
furnifhed with multitudes of fmall teeth : on the chin 
is a fmall fiugle beard : from the head to the dorfal fin 
is a deep furrow. The colour of the head is dufky : 
the back and fides yellow; belly white ; edges of the 
dorfal, anal, and caudal fins, white ; the other parts 
dufky ; the pe£toral-fins, brown. 

GAELIC Language. See Highlands. 

GAETULIA, (anc. geog.), a country of Africa, 
lying to the fouth of Mauritania, called Gatulia Pro¬ 
pria, and Fetus. Gcetuli, the people, were diflinguifh- 
cd by different epithets ; as Nigri, Autololes, Dane, and 
Baniura, (Pliny). The Gxtuli were among the firfl 
inhabitants of Africa ; a rough, unpolilhed people, li¬ 
ving on venifon and the fpontaneous productions of the 
earth ; a roving wandering people, who took up with 
the firfl place in which night furprifed them, (Sallufl.) 

GAFF, a fort of boom or pole, frequently ufed in 
fmall fhips, to extend the upper edge of the mizen ; 
and always employed for the fame purpofe on thofe 
fails whofe foremoft edges are joined to the maft by 
hoops or lacings, and which are ufually extended by a 
boom below. Such are the main-fails of all (loops,, 
brigs, and fchooners. 

GAFFAREL (James), a French divine, and very 
learned writer, born about 1601. He acquired great 
Ikill in the oriental and feveral other languages; and 
was particularly verfant in the cabbaliflic and occult 
fciences, which he learned, expofed, and refuted. Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu made choice of him for his library- 
keeper, and fent him into Italy to colled! the bed ma- 
nuferiptsand books. He poblifhed a book, intitled Cu¬ 
rio fit ez Inmuies. i, e. Unheard of Curiofities. It is 
faid the cardinal defigned to emply him in his grand 
projedt for the re-union of religions. He died in 
1681, aged 80. He had been labouring for many 
years, and had almofl finiflied a hiflory of the fubter- 
ranean world ; containing on account of the caves, 
grottoes, vaults, catacombs, and mines, he had met 
with in 30 years travels. 

GAGaTES, or Jet. See Jet. 

GAGE, in ancient cuftoms, fignifies a pledge 
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or pawn, given by way of fecurity. The word is only Gage, 
properly ufed in fpeaking of moveables ; for inimove- 
ables, hypotheca is ufed. 

If the gage perilh, the perfon who received it is 
not to anfwer for it, but only for extreme negli¬ 
gence, &c. 

Gage is alfo ufed for a challenge to combat : See 
Cartel. In which fenfe, it was a pledge, which the 
accufer or challenger caft on theground, and the other 
took up as accepting the challenge : it was ufually a 
glove, gauntlet, chaperoon, or the like. See Com¬ 
bat, and Duel. 

Gage is only now retained as a fubllantive. As a 
verb, the G is changed into W, and of gage is form 
cd wage : as, to wage law, to wage deliverance, 
q. d. to give fecurity a thing (hall be delivered. See 
Wage. 

If a perfon who has diflrained be filed for not having 
delivered what he had taken by diflrefs, he fhould 
wage, or gage, or gager, deliverance ; that is, put in 
furety that he will deliver them. 

Mort-GAGE, is that which is left in the hands of the 
proprietor, fb that he reaps the fruits thereof. 

In oppolition tovif-gage, where the fruits or reve¬ 
nues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the 
foot of the debt, which diiiiinifhes in proportion there¬ 
to. The fecond acquits or difeharges itfelf ; the firfl 
does not. 

Gage, in the fea-language. When one fhip is to 
windward of another, fhe is faid to have the weather- 
gage of her. They likewife call the number of feet that 
a veil'd finks in the water,, the (hip's gage ; this they 
find by driving a nail into'a pike near the end, and 
potting it down befide the rudder till the nail catch 
hold under it; then as many feet as the pike is under 
water is the fhip’s gage. 

Gage, among letter-founders, a piece of box, or 
other hard wood, varioufly notched ; the ufe of which 
is to adjufl the dimenfions, Hopes, &c. of the different 
forts of letters. See Foundery. 

Gage, in joinery, is an inflrument made to firike 
a line truly parallel to the flrait fide of any board or 
piece of fluff. Its chief ufe is for gaging of tenons 
true, to fit into mortoifes ; and for gaging fluff of am 
equal thicknefs. It is made of an oval piece of wood, 
fitted upon a fquare flick, to Aide up and down ftifRy 
thereon; and with a tooth at the end of a flaff, to 
fcore, to firike a line upon- the fluff at any diflance, 
according to the diflance of the oval from it. 

Sliding Gage, a tool ufed by mathematical inflru- 
mentmakers for meafuring and fetting off diftances. 

Sea-GAGE, an inflrument invented by Dr Hales and 
Dr Defaguliers for finding the depth of the fea ; the 
defeription whereof is tKTs/ AB (Plate CCV. fig. r. 
n°i.) is the gage-bottle, in which is cemented the 
gage tube Ff in the brafs cape atG. The upper end 
of tube F is hermetically fealed, and rhe open lower 
end/is imm-erfed in mercury, marked G,. on which- 
fwitns a fmall thicknefs or furface of treacle. On the 
top of the bottle is ferewed a tube of brafs HG, pier¬ 
ced with feveral holes to admit the water into the 
bottle AB. The body K is a weight hanging by its 
fhank L, inafocket N, with a notch on one fide at 
vi, in which.is fixed the catch / of the fpring S, and; 

paffing 
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©age. palling through the hole L, in the flunk of the weight 
v ' K, prevents its falling out when once hung on. On 
the top, in the upper part of the brafs tube at H, is 
fixed a large empty ball, or full blown bladder I, which 
nuft noE be fo large, but that the weight K nuy be 
able to fink the whole underwater. 

The inftrument thus con drafted is ufed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. The weight K being hung on, the 
gage is let fall into deep water, and finks to the bot¬ 
tom ; the focket N is fomewhat longer than the {hank 
L ; and therefore, after the weight K comes to the 
bottom, the gage will continue to defeend till the 
lower part of the focket flrikes againft the weight : 
this gives liberty to the catch to fly out of the hole L, 
and let go the weight K : when this is done, the ball 
or bladder I inftantly buoys up the gage to the top 
of the water. While the gage is under water, the wa¬ 
ter havingfree accefs to the treacle and mercury in the 
bottle, will by its preffure force it up into the tube 
F f, and the height to which it had been forced by the 
greateft prelTure, viz. that at rhe bottom, will be fhown 
by the mark in the tube which the treacle leaves be¬ 
hind it, and which is the only ufe of the treacle. 
This fhows into what fpacc the whole air in the tube 
F f is comprefled; and confequently the height or 
depth of the water which by its weight produced that 
comprefllon, which is the thing required. 

If the gage-tube F f be of glafs, a fcale might be 
drawn on it with the point of a diamond, fhowing, 
by infpeftion, what height the water Hands above the 
bottom. But the length of 10 inches is not fufficient 
for fathoming depths at fea, fince that, when all the 
air in fuch a length of tube is compreffed into half an 
inch, the depth of water is no more than 634 feet, 
which is not half a quarter of a mile. 

If to remedy this we make ufe of a tube 50 inches 
long, which for ftrength may be a mufket-barrel, and 
fuppofe the air comprefled into an hundredth part of 
half an inch ; then by faying, as 1 : 99 : : 400 : 35600 
inches, or 3300 feet; even this is but little more than 
half a mile, or 2640 feet. But fince it is reafonable 
to fuppofe the cavities of the fea bear feme proportion 
to the mountainous parts of the land, fome of which 
are more than three miles above the earth’s furface; 
therefore to explore fuch great depths, the doftor 
contrived a new form for his fea-gage, or rather for 
the gage-tube in it, as follows. BCDF [ibid.. n° 2.) 
is a hollow metalline globe communicating on the top 
with a long tube AB, whofe capacity is a ninth part 
of that globe. On the lower part at D, it has alfo a 
fhort tube DE, to Hand in the mercury and treaele. 
The air contained in the compound gage-tubcis com¬ 
prefled by the water as before; but the degree of com- 
preffion, or height to which the treacle has been for¬ 
ced, cannot there be feed through the tube 5 there¬ 
fore, to anfwcr that end, a (lender rod of metal or 
wood, with a knob on the top of the tube AB, will 
receive the mark of the treacle, and fhow it when ta¬ 
ken out. 

If the tube AB be 50 inches long, and of fuch a 
bore that every inch in length fhould be a cubic inch 
of air, and the contents of the globe and tube toge¬ 
ther 500 cubic inches; then, when the air is com¬ 
prefled within an hundredth part of the whole, inis 
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evident the treacle will not approach nearer than five Cage, 
inches of the top of the tube, which will agree to the ' v 
depth of 3300 feet of water as above. Twice this 
depth will comprefs the air into half that fpace nearly, 
viz. 24 inches, which correfpond to 6600, which is a 
mile and a quarter. Again, half that fpace, or 1 r inch, 
will fhow double the former depth, viz. 1300 feet, or 
2i miles; which is probably very nearly the greateft 
depth ®f the fea. 

Bucket Sea-CAGE ; an inftrument contrived by Dr Fig. a. 
Hales, to find the different degrees of coolnefs and falt- 
nefs of the fea, at different depths ; it confifts of a 
common houfehold pail or bucket, with two heads. 

Thefc heads have each a round hole in the middle, 
about four inches in diameter, covered with fquare 
valves opening upward ; and that they may both open 
and (hut together, there is a fmall iron rod fixed to 
the upper part of the lower valve, and the other end to 
the lower fide of the upper valve. So that as the buc¬ 
ket defeends withits finking weight into the fea, both 
the valves may open by the force of the water, which 
by that means has a free paflage through the bucket. 

But when the bucket is drawn up,then both the valves 
Ihut by the force of the water at the upper part of the 
bucket; fo that the bucket is drawn up full of the 
loweff fea water to which it has defeended. When the 
bucket is drawn up, the mercurial thermometer fixed 
in it is examined ; but great care muff be taken to ob- 
ferve the degree at which the mercury Hands, before 
the lower part of the thermometer is taken out of the 
water in the bucket, left it be affefted by the different 
temperature of the air. In order to keep the bucket 
in a right pofition, there are four cords fixed to it, 
reaching about three feet below it; to which the fink¬ 
ing weight is fixed. The refult of feveral.trials with 
this gage was, that when it was let down to different 
depths, from 360 feet to 5346 feet, in lat. 25. 13. N. 
and long. 25. 12. W. it was difeovered by the ther¬ 
mometer, that ihe cold increafed gradually in propor¬ 
tion to the depths, till it defeended to 3900 feet, viz, 
near |thsof a mile, whence the mercury in the,ther¬ 
mometer came up at 53° ; and though it was afterwards 
funk to 5346 feet, i. e. a mile and 66 feet, it came, up 
no lower : the warmth of the water upon the furface, 
and that of the air, was all that time 84°. When th« 
water in the bucket was become of die fame tempera¬ 
ture with that on the furface of the fea, equal quanti¬ 
ties of both were weighed and tried by the hydrome¬ 
ter ; that from below was found to be the heavieft, and 
confequently the falreft. 

Dr Hales was probably led to the conftruftion of 
this fea-gage from an inftrument invented by Dr Kook, 
and defigned for the fame purpofe. This confide of a 
fquare wooden bucket C, whofe bottoms are fo con¬ 
trived, that as the weight A finks the iron B, to; 
which the bucket C is fafttned by two handles D, D, 
on the end ofAvhich are the moveable bottoms or valves 
E E, and thereby draws down the bucket, the refin¬ 
ance of the water keeps up the bucket in the poftur* 

C, whereby the water, whilft the bucket is oefeending, 
hath a free paflage through it; whereas, asfoon as the 
bucket is pulled upwards by the line F, the refiftancc 
of the water to that motion beats the bucket down¬ 
wards, and keeps it in thepofture G, whereby the in¬ 
cluded 
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Gage, eluded water is kept from getting out, and the am- 

—v-- bient water kept from getting in. Phil. Tranf. N° 9. 

p. 149. and N° 24. p. 447- or abr. vol. ii.p. 260. 

Aqnea-irKrcurial Gave, is the name of an apparatus 
contrived by Dr Hales, and applied in various forms 
to the branches of trees, in order to determine the 
force with which they imbibe moiftnre. Let e r, 
Ffg'. 3. be a cylindric glafs, c. gr. of an inch diameter with¬ 
in, and eight inches long. Into this glafs is in¬ 
troduced the branch of a young thriving apple-tree 
b, about three feet long, with lateral branches ; the 
diameter of the tranfverfe cut i being | of an 
inch. Having fitted the joint r to the tube at r, by 
folding a piece of flieep’s fkin round the Item, it is ce¬ 
mented with a mixture of bees-wax and turpentine 
melted together, in fuch a proportion as to make a 
very ftiff clammy pafle when cold, and over the cement 
folds of wet bladders J arc bound firmly with pack¬ 
thread. To the lower end e of the large tube, a fmal- 
Ier tube z e is cemented, being about l of an inch dia¬ 
meter, and 18 inches long, and in fubftance full j of 
an inch thick. Thefe tubes are cemented together at 
e with common hard brick-dull: or powdered chalk ce¬ 
ment, and the joint is farther fecured with the cement 
of bees-wax and turpentine, over which a wet bladder 
is bound. The apparatus being thus prepared, the 
branch is turned downwards, and the glafs tube up¬ 
wards, and then both tubes are filled with water; with 
the finger applied to the open end of the frnall tube, 
it is inverted and immerfed in the glafs ciflern x, full 
of mercury and water. In this fituation the lower end 
of the branch was immerfed fix inches in Water, viz. 
from r to i; the water was imbibed by the branch at 
its tranfverfe cut i; and during its afeent into the fap- 
vcffels of the branch, the mercury rofe in the tube e z. 
from the ciflern x, fo that in half an hour it was rifen 
5| inches high, as far as z. The height of the mer¬ 
cury indicated, in forne meafure, the force with which 
the fap was imbibed, though not the whole force ; be- 
caufe, while the water was imbibed by the branch, its 
tranfverfe cut was covered with innumerable little he- 
mifpheres of air, and many air-bubbles iflued out of the 
fap-veflels, which partly filled thetube e r, as the water 
was drawn out of it: and therefore, the height of the 
mercury could only be proportionable to the excels of 
the quantity of water drawn off above the quantity of 
the air which iflued out of the wood. If the quantity 
of air ifliiing from the wood had been equal to the 
quantity of water imbibed, it is plain that the mercu¬ 
ry could not rife at all, becaufe there would be no 
room for it in the tube : but if nine parts in twelve of 
ihe water be imbibed by the branch, and only three 
fuch parts of air iflue into the tube in the fame time, 
the mercury mult rife near fix inches, and fo propor- 
tionably in other cafes. Dr Hales obferved, that the 
mercury rofe high eft, in moft cafes, when the fun was 
clear and warm, and that it fublided three or four in¬ 
ches towards evening, but rofe again the next day as 
it grew warm, though feldom fo high as at firft. Dr 
Hales adapted the lize and (hape of the glafs apparatus 
to a great variety of branches of feveral fizes and of 
different kinds of trees, and repeated the experiment 
above deferibed, mutat 'u mutandis , in a variety of in- 
ftances. See his Vegetable Statics, vol. i.ehap. ii. p. 
84, &x. 

Vox.. VIL 


Tid: - Gave, Is the name of an inftrument ufefi for Gaga 
determining the height of the tides by Mr Bayly, in ' w ’“ 

the courfe of a voyage towards the fouth-pole, &c. in 
the Refolntion and Adventure, in 1772, 1773, I 774 > 
and 177 s- This inftrument confifts of a glafs tube, 
wliofe internal diameter was feven-tenths of in inch, 
lafhed fall to a ten feet fir rod; divided into feet, inches, 
and quarters : this rod was faftened to a ftrong poll 
fixed upright and firm in the water. At the lower end 
of the tube was an exceeding frnall aperture, through 
which the water was admitted. In confequence of 
this conftrn&ion, the furface of the water in the tube 
was fo little affedted by the agitation of the fea, that 
its height was not altered one-tenth of an inch; when 
the fwell of the fea was two feet; and Mr Bayly 
was certain, that with this inftrument he could dif- 
cem a difference of one-tenth of an inch in die height 
of the tide. 

Wind-G age, an inftrument for meafuring the force 
of the wind upon any given furface. It was invented 
by Dr Linn, who gives the following defeription of it^ 

Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXV. 

This inftrument confifts of two glafs tubes AB, 

CD, of five or fix inches in length. Their bores, which 
are fo much the better for being equal, are about four- 
tenths of an inch in diameter. They are conne&td Fig- q. 
together like a fiphon, by a frnall bent glafs-tube a b, 
the bore of which is about one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter. On the upper end of the leg AB there is 
a tube of latten brafs, which is kneed or bent per¬ 
pendicularly outwards, and has its mouth open to¬ 
wards F. On the other leg C D, is a cover with a 
round hole G in the upper part of if, two-tenths of an 
inch in diameter. This cover and the kneed tube are 
connedied together by a flip of brafs ed, which not 
only gives ftrength to the whole inftrument, but alfo 
ferves to hold the fcale HI. The kneed tube and co¬ 
ver, are fixed on with hard cement or fealirtg wax. 

To the fame tube is foldered a piece of brafs s, with 
a round hole in it to receive the fteel fpindle KL ; and 
at f there is juft fuch another piece of brafs foldered to 
the brafs-hoop gh, whieh furreunds both legs of the 
inftrument. There is a frnall Ihoulder on the fpindle 
at f, upon which the inftrument refts, and a frnall nut 
at /, to preVent it from being blown off the fpindle by 
the wind. The whole inftrument is eafily turned round 
upon the fpindle by the wind, fo as always to prefent 
the mouth of the kneed tube towards it. The end of 
the fpindle has a ferew on it; by which it may be 
ferewed into the top of a poll or a ftand made on pur- 
pofe. It has alfo a hole at L, to admit a frnall lever 
for ferewing it into wood with more readinefs and fa¬ 
cility. A thin plate of brafs k is foldered to the kneed 
tube, about half an inch above the round hole G, fo as 
to prevent rain from falling into it. There is likewife 
a crooked, tube AB (fig. j.) to be put occalionally 
upon the mouth of the kneed tube F, in order to pre¬ 
vent rain from being blown into the mouth of the 
wind-gage when it is left out all night, or expofed in 
the time of rain. 

The force or momentum of the wind may be afeer- 
tained by the afliftance of this inftrument, by filling 
the tubes half full of water, and puihing the fcale a 
little up or down, till the o of the fcale, when the in¬ 
ftrument is held up perpendicularly, be on a line with 
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Gage, the far face of the water in both legs of the wind- 
' v ’ gage. The inftrument being thus adjufted, hold it up 
perpendicularly, and turning the mouth of the kneed 
tube towards the wind, obferve how much the water 
is deprefled by it in the one leg, and raifed in the 
other. The fam of the two is the height of a column 
of water, which the wind is capable of fuftaining at 
that time ; and every body that is oppofed to that 
wind will be preffed upon by a force equal to the 
weight of a column of water, having its bafe equal to 
the altitude of the column of water faftained by the 
Wind in the wind-gage. Hence the force of the wind 
upon any body where the farface oppofed to it is 
known, may be eafily fotmd ; and a ready comparifon 
may be made betwixt the flrength of one gale of wind 
and that of another. 

The force of the wind may be likewife meafared 
with this inftrument, by filling it until the water runs 
out at the hole G. For if we then hold it up to the 
wind as before, a quantity of water will be blown out; 
and if both legs of the inftrument are of the fame 
bore, the height of the column faftained will be equal 
to double the column of water in either leg, or the fam 
of what is wanting in both legs. But if the legs are 
of unequal bores, neither of thefe will give the true 
height of the column of water which the wind fuftain- 
ed. But the true height may be obtained by the fol¬ 
lowing formulae. 

Suppofe that after a gale of wind which had blown 
the water from A to B (fig. 6 .), forcing it at the fame 
time through the other tube out at E, the furface of 
the water faould be found Handing at fame level D G, 
and it were required to know what was the height of 
the column E F or A B, which the wind faftained. 
In order to obtain this, it is only neceflary to find the 
height of the columns D B or G F, which are con- 
ftantly equal to one another; for either of thefe added 
to one of the equal columns A D, E G, will give the 
true height of the column of water which the wind 
faftained. 

1. Let the diameters A C, EH, of the tubes, be 
rcfpectively reprefented by ed s and let <2= AD, or 
EG, and cDB, or GF : Then it is evident that 
the column DB is to the column EG, as c'x to d'a. 
But thefe columns are equal. Therefore c‘ x~d' a ; 

d' a. 

and confequently x= - — 

2. But if at any inftant of time whilft the wind was 
blowing, it was obferved, that, when the water flood 
at E, the top of the tube out of which it is forced, 
it was dcpreffed in the other to fame given level B F, 
the altitude at which it would have flood in each had 
it immediately fublided, may be fotmd in the follow¬ 
ing manner.—Let A=AB or EF.—Then it is evident 
that the column DB is equal to.the difference of co¬ 
lumns EF, GF. But the difference of thefe columns 

d'b 

is as d' b — d’ x; and confequently xzz.—-^gp 

For the cafes when the wind blows in at the narrow 
leg of the inftrument; Let AB=EF=i, EG, or 
AT)—a, GF=D£=:x, and the diameters EH, GA, 
refpeftively —d, c, as before. Then it is evident, 
that the column AD is to the column GB' as ac* to 
d' x. But thefe columns are equal; therefore d 1 xzzac *; 


and confequently xzz-j^. It is alfo evident, that the || 

column A D is equal to the difference of the columns Gain j*S e 
AB, DB ; but the difference of thefe columns is as 
1 be* — c'x. Therefore d' x~bc' — c'x. Whence we get 
be 2 

x '~d‘+c’- 

The ufe of the fmall tube of communication a b 
(fig. 4.), is to check the undulation of the water, fo 
that the height of it may be read off from the fcale 
with eafe and certainty. But it is particularly defigned 
to prevent the water from being thrown up to a much 
greater or lefs altitude, than the true height of the co¬ 
lumn which the wind is able at that time to fuftain, 
from its receiving a hidden impulfe whilft it is vibra¬ 
ting either in its afeent or defeent. As in fame cafes 
the water in this inftrument might be liable to freeze, 
and thus break the tubes, Dr Lind recommends a fa- 
turated folution of fea-falt to be ufed inftead of it, 
which does not freeze till Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
falls to o. 

GAHNIA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is an involucrum with two or five flowers ; the 
corolla is two-valved ; the ftamina fix capillary and 
very fhort filaments ; the antherae linear, fharp-pointed 
at the apex, and as long as the corolla ; there is no 
pericarpium : the feed is fingle and oblong. 

GAIETA, an ancient, handfome, and ftrong town 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra 
di Lavoro, with a fort, citadel, harbour, and bilhop’s 
fee. It was taken by the Auftrians in 1707, and by 
the Spaniards in 1734. It is feated at the foot of a 
mountain near the fea, in E. Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 

41. 30. 

GAIN, the profit or lucre a perfon reaps from 
his trade, employment, or induftry. Some derive the 
word from the German genuin : whereof the Italians 
had mad egtiadagno , the French and Englith. gain. 

There are legal and reputable gains, as well as for¬ 
did and infamous ones. What is gained beyond a cer¬ 
tain fam, by gaming, is all liable to be reftored again, 
if the lofer will take the benefit of the law. 

Gain, in architedlure, is the workmens term for 
the bevelling fhoulder. of a joift or other timber. It 
is ufed, alfo, for the lapping of the end of the joift, 

&c. upon a trimmer or girder; and then the tliick- 
nefs of the faonlder is cut into the trimmer, alfo be¬ 
velling upwards, that it may juft receive the gain ; and 
fo the joift and trimmer lie even and level with the 
furface. This way of working is ufed in floors and 
hearths. 

To Cain the wind, in fca-language, is to arrive on 
the weather-fide or to windward, of fame other velfel 
in fight, when both are plying to windward, or failing 
as near the wind as polfible. 

GAINAGE, Gainagium, in ancient writers, fig- 
nifies the draught-oxen, horfes, wain, plough, and 
furniture, for carrying on the work of tillage by the 
bafer fort of fokemen and villains. 

Gainageis the fame with what is otherwife called 
•wainage. Brafton, lib. i. cap. 9. fpeaking of lords and 
fervants, fays, Ut Ji eos deftnmnt, quodfalvum non pof- 
fiteiseffe wainagiumfuum. And again, lib. iii. trafl. 2.. 

cap. 
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Gainage cap. I. V'tllanus non arjterciabitur,nififalvo 'main agio fun. 
|| For anciently, as k appears both by Magna Chart! 

Galanthus. an( j ot i lel - books, the villain, when amerced, had his 
v gainage or wainage free; to the end liis plough 
might not ftand Hill: and-the law, for the fame rea- 
fon, does Hill allow a like privilege to the hulbandm an; 
that is, Ins draught-horfes are not in many cafes di- 
ftrainable. 

Gainage is alfo ufed for the land itfclf, or the pro¬ 
fit railed by cultivating it. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a town of Lincolnlhire in 
England 150 miles from London, feated on the ri¬ 
ver Trent near the fea. It is alarge well built town, 
with a pretty good trade, and has the title of an earl¬ 
dom. W. Long, o 40. N. Lat. Si- 26. The north 
marlh in its neighbourhood is noted for horfe-races. 
The Danes who invaded the kingdom brought their 
ihips up to this place. It was here that Sweno the Dane 
was murdered by one of the Englilh, who was never 
difcovered. 

GALACTITES, in the hiftory of folfils, a fub- 
flance much refembling the morochthus or French 
chalk, in many refpe&s ; but different from it in co¬ 
lour. The ancients found it in the Nile and in fome 
rivers in Greece, and ufed it in medicine as an altrin- 
gent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. At 
prefent it is common in Germany, Italy, and fome 
parts of France, and is wholly overlooked, being e- 
fteemed a worfe kind of morochthus. See Moroch¬ 
thus. 

GALACTOPHAGI, and Galactopotie in an¬ 
tiquity, perfons who lived wholly on milk, without 
corn or the ufe of any other food. The words are 
compounded of milk; 0 aJov, to eat and 

wothc of Ttriec) I drink. 

Certain nations in Scythia Aliatica, as the Getae, 
Nomades, &c. are famous, in ancient liiftory, in qua¬ 
lity of galafiophagi, or milk-eaters. Homer makes their 
eloge, Iliad, lib. iii. 

Ptolemy, in his geography, places.the Galadtophagi 
between the Riphaean mountains on one fide, and the 
Hircanian fea on the other. 

GALANGALS, in the materia medica. See 
Kiempferia. i 0 . 

GALANTHUS, the Snow-drop, in botany: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the ninth order, Spathacea. There are three 
concave petals, and the nedtarium confilts of three 
fmall emarginated petals j the ftigma is iimple. There 
is but one fpecies, viz. the nivalis; which is a bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennial, rifing but a few inches in 
height,and adorned at top with fmall tripetalous flowers 
of a white colour. There are three varieties, viz. the 
common Angled-flowered fnow-drop, the femi-double 
fnow-drop, and the double fnow-drop. They are 
beautiful little plants; and are much valued on account 
of their early appearance, often adorning the gardens • 
in January or February, when fcarce any other flower 
is to be feen. They frequently burfi forth when the 
ground is covered with fnow, and continue very often 
till the beginning of march, making a very ornamen¬ 
tal appearance, efpecially when difpofed in chillers to¬ 
wards the fronts of the borders, &c. The Angle kind 
comes firlt into bloom, then the femi-double, and after 


that the double. They will fucceed any where, and Gaiata. 
multiply exceedingly by ofF-fets from the roots. II 

GALATA, a great fuburb belonging to Conltan- . Gal ^ x y- 
rinople, oppolite to the feraglio, on the other lide of ' 
the harbour. It is here the Greeks, Armeni-ms, 

Franks, Chriftians, and Jews inhabit, and are allowed, 
the exercife of their refpedlive worlhips. 

GALAT/EA and Galathjea, (fab. hill.), a fea- 
nymph, daughter of Ncreus and Doris. She was puf- 
fionately loved by the Cyclops Polyphemus, whom .'he 
treated with coldnefs and difdain ; while Acis, a flu-p- 
herd of Sicily enjoyed her unbounded affedtion. The 
happ'inefs of thefetwo lovers was difturbed by the jea- 
loufy of the Cyclops, who ernflied his rival to pieces 
with a piece of a broken rock while he repofed on the 
bofoni of Galatasa. The nymph was inconfolable for 
the lofs of Acis; and as ihe could not reffore him to 
life, Ihe changed him into a fountain. 

GALATIA, the ancient name of a province of 
Afia Minor, now called Amafia. It was bounded on the 
eaft by Cappadocia, on the well by Bithynia, on the 
fouth by Pamphylia, and on the north by the Euxine 
fea. It was the north part of Phrygia Magna; but 
upon being occupied by the Gauls was called Galatia -, 
and becaufe fituated amidft Greek colonies, and itfelf 
mixed with Greeks, Gallogracia. Strabo calls it Gala¬ 
tia, and Gallogracia : hence a two-fold name of the 
people ; Gaiata and Gallograci. The Greeks called it 
Gallia Parva ; to diftinguiih it from the Tranfalpina, 
both which they called Galatia. It was reduced under 
the fubjedtion of the Romans in the time of Auguftus, 
and is now in the hands of the Turks. Here St Paul 
founded a church, to which he diredted that epiftle 
which is Hill known by the name of the Epiflle to the 
Galatians, and was written to reclaim them from the 
obfervation of Jewiih ordinances, into which they had 
been feduced by fome falfc teachers. 

GALAX, in bot-any: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; £ 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is falver-lhaped ; 
the calyx decaphyllous; the capfule unilocular, bival- 
ved, and elaffic. 

GALAXY, in aflronomy, that long, white, lumi¬ 
nous track, which feems to incompafs the heavens like 
a fwath, fcarf, or girdle .* and which is eafily percei¬ 
vable in a clear night, efpecially when the moon does 
not appear. The Greeks call it r«x«f-;a C , Galaxy, of 
Ta\a, yctXttxffQ", Milk; on account of its colour and 
appearance: the Latins, for the fame reafons, call it 
via lattea ; and we, the milky-way. It paffes between 
Sagittarius and Gemini, and divides the fphereinto two 
parts i it is unequally broad; and in fome parts is lingle; 
m others double. 

The ancient poets, and even philofophers, fpeak of 
the Galaxy, as the road or way by which the heroes 
went to heaven. 

Ariftotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a 
crowd of vapours, drawn into that part by certain 
large liars difpofed in the region of the heavens an- 
fwering hereto. 

Others, finding that the Galaxy was feen all over 
the globe, that it always correfponded to the fame 
fixed liars, and that it tranl'cended the height of the 
hightli planets, fet alide Arifiotle’s opinion, and placed 
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Galba the Galaxy in the firmament, or region of the fixed 
1} liars, and concluded it to be nothing butan aflemblage 

Ga e ~ of an infinite number of minuteilars. 

Since the invention of the telelcope,ihis opinion has 
.been abundantly confirmed. ’ By directing a good te¬ 
le (cope to any part of the milky-way ; where, before, 
\vt only faw a confufed whirenels, we now defery an 
innumerable multitude of little liars, fo remote, that 
a naked eye confounds them. See Astronomy, 
n°i19. 

GALBA (Servius Sulpicius), a Roman emperor, 
born the 24th of December,fiveyears beforethe Chrif- 
tian era. He was gradually raifed to the greateft of¬ 
fices of the Rate, and exercifed his power in the pro¬ 
vinces with the greateft equity and unremitted dili¬ 
gence. He dedicated the greateft part of his time 
10 folitary purfuits, chiefly to avoid the fufpicions of 
N ero. His difapprobation of the emperor’s oppreifive 
command in the provinces was the caufe of new dif- 
turbances. Nero ordered him to be put to death ; but 
he efcapedfrom thehandsof the executioner, and was 
publicly falutcd emperor. When he was feated on the 
throne, he "fullered himfeJf to be governed by favour¬ 
ites, who expofed the goods of the citizens to fale to 
gratify their avarice. Exemptions were fold at a high 
price ; and the crime of murder was blotted out, and 
impunity purchafed with a large fum of money. Such 
irregularities in the emperor’s minifters greatly diiplea- 
fed the people; and when Galba refufed to pay the 
fsldiers the money which he had promifed them when 
lie was raifed to the throne, they aflaffinared him in 
73d year of his age, and the eighth month of his 
.reign. The virtues which had ihone fo bright in Gal- 
La when a private man, totally difappeared when he 
■afeended the throne ; and he who Ihowed himfelf the 
moft impartial judge, forgot the duties of an emperor 
and of a father of his people. 

GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iiluing from 
the ftem of an umbelliferous plant growing in Periia 
and many parts of Africa. See Bubon. 

The juice, as brought to us, is feinipellucid, foft, te¬ 
nacious ; of a ftrong, and to fome unpleafant, fmell; 
and a bitterifli warm tafte : the better fort is in pale 
coloured mafles, which, on being opened, appear com- 
pofed of clear white tears. Geoftroy relates, that a 
dark greenifh oil is to be obtained from this Ample by 
diftillation, which, upon repeated redlifications, be¬ 
comes of an elegant Iky blue colour. The purer forts 
of galbanum are faid by fome to diflolve entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water; but thefe liquors are only 
partial menftrua with regard to this drug ; nor do fpi- 
rit of wine or oils prove more effcdtual in this refpedt: 
the beft diifolvent is a mixture of two parts fpirit of 
wine and one of water. Galbanum agrees in virtue 
w ith gum ammoniacum ; but is generally accounted 
lefs efficacious in afthmas, atid more fo in hyfterical 
complaints. It is an ingredient in the gum pills, the 
gum plalter, and fome other officinal compofitions. 

GALE, in the fea-language, a term of various im¬ 
port. When the wind blows not fo hard but that a ffiip 
may carry her top-fails a-trip (that is, hoifted up to 
the highcftl, then they fay it is a loom-gale. When 
it bfovis very ftrong, they fay it is a ftiif, ftrong, or 
jrelh gale. When two ffiips are near one another at 
ids, and, there being but little wind blowing,, one of 
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them finds more of k than the other, they fay that the Gale 
one iliip gales away from the other- II 

Gm (Dr John), an eminent and learnedmiuifter GaieRk. 
among the Baptifts, was born at London in 16; o. He v 
limited at Leyden, where he diftinguiihed Limfelfvery 
early, and afterwards at Amfterdam, under Dr Lim- 
borch. He was cholert minifterof the Baptift congre¬ 
gation at Barbican; where his preaching, being chiefly 
pradtical, was greatly refoned to by people of all per- 
fualions. Four volumes of his fermons were publilhed 
after his death, which happened in 1721. His Re- 
fte-Ctions on Dr Wall's Hi/lory of Inf ant-bap tifni , is the 
beft defence of the Baptifts ever publilhed, and the 
reading of that performance induced the learned Mr 
William Whiftou and Dr Fofter to become baptifts. 

Gale (Theophilus), an eminent nonconformift mi- 
nifter, born in 1628. He was invited to Winchefter 
in 1657 ; and continued there a ftated preacher un.ril- 
the re-eftablilhment of the church by Charles II. when 
he father chofe to fuffer the penalties of the act of 
conformity, than to fubmit to it contrary to his con¬ 
fidence. He was afterwards engaged by Philip lord 
Wharton as tutor to his fons, whom he attended to an 
academy at Caen in Normandy ; and when this duty 
was fulfilled, he became pallor over a congregation of 
private conventiclers in Holborn. He died in 1678 ; 
and is principally known by an elaborate work, in- 
titled, the Court of the Gentiles, Calculated to Ihow, 
that the Pagan philofophers derived their moft fublime 
fentiments from the Scriptures. 

Gale (Dr Thomas), a learned divine, born at 
Sermon in Yorklhire, in the year 1636, was educated 
at Cambridge, and at length became profelTor of the 
Greek language hi that univerfity. He was after¬ 
wards chofen head mailer of St Paul’s fchool, London; 
and was employed by the city in writing thole elegant 
inferiprions on the monument erected in memory of 
the conflagration in 1666. In 1676 he was collated 
to a prebend in the cathedral of St Paul’s ; and was 
likewife elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he presented a Roman urn with its alhes. About 
the year 1697, he gave to the new library of Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, a great number of Arabic ma- 
nuferipts ; and in 1697 was admitted dean of York. 

He died in that city in 1702 ; and was interred in thq 
cathedral, where amonument, with a Latin infeription, 
was erefled to his memory. He was a learned divine, 
a great hiftorian, one of the beft Greek fcholars of his 
age, and maintained a correfpondeuce with the moft 
learned men abroad as well as at home. He publilhed, 

I. Hijioruc Foeticee Antiqui Scriptores, odtavo. 2. Opuf- 
cula Mythologies, Ethica, hr Phyjica, in Greek and 
Larin odlavo. 3, Hero dots Hifloria, folio. 4. 
ria Anglican* Scriptores quinque, in folio. 5. Hijtori* 
Britannicee, Saxonica, Auglo-Danic*. Scriptores quiu- 
decim, in folio. 6. Rhetores Ssletfi, See. 

.GALEA, in antiquity, a light cafque, head-piece, 
or morrion, coming down to the ihoulders, and com¬ 
monly of brafs ; though Camillus, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, ordered thofe of his army to be of iron, as be¬ 
ing the ftrongcr metal. The lower part of it was cal¬ 
led buccula, and on the top was a crelt. The Velites 
wore a light galea, made of the Ikin of fome wild 
beaft to make it more terrible. 

GALEASSE, a large low-built veffcl, nfing both 
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Galcga, fails and oars, and the biggeft of all the veffels that 
Galen, make ufe of the latter, it may carry twenty guns, 
— v ' and has a Hern capable of lodging a great number of 

marines. It has three mails, which are never to be 
lowered or taken down. It has alfo thirty-two benches 
of rowers; and to each bench lix or feven haves, who 
fit under cover. This veil'd is at prefent ufed only by 
the Venetians. 

GALEGA, in botany: A genus of the decanaria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; and 
ill the natural method ranking under the cad order, 
Papilionace*. The calyx is compofed of fubulated 
nearly equal dents or fegments ; the legumen has ob¬ 
lique itriae, and feeds lying between them. 

GALEN (Claudius), in Latin Galentu, prince of 
the Greek phyiicians after Hippocrates, was born at 
Pcrganms in the Leifer Aha, about the year 131. His 
father was poifcired of a considerable fortune ; was well 
verfed in polite literature, philofophy, ailronomy, and 
geometry, and was alio well ikilled in architecture. 
He himitlf initrufted his fon in the firlt rudiments of 
learning, and afterwards procured him the greatefl 
mahersofthe age in philofophy and eloquence. Galen 
having finiilied hisiludies under their care, chofephylic 
.for his profelfion, and chiefly ftudied the works of 
Hippocrates. Having at length exhaulted all the 
iburces of literature that were to be found at home, 
he refolved to travel, in order to converfe with the moil 
able phyiicians in all parts, intending at the fame time 
to take every opportunity of infpedting on the fpot 
the plants and drugs of the countries through which 
he pail'ed. With this view he went to Alexandria, 
and ilaid fome years in that metropolis of Egypt : 
from thencehe travelled through Cilicia; palled through 
Palefline ; vilited the iiles of Crete and Cyprus ; and 
made two voyages to Lemnos, in order to examine the 
Lemnian earth, which was then eileemed an admirable 
medicine. With the fame view he wentintothe Lower 
Tyria, in order to obtain a thorough infight into the 
nature of the opobalfammn, or balm of Gilead ; and 
having completed hisdeiign, returned home by the way 
of Alexandria. 

Galen had been four years at Pergamus, where his 
practice was attended with extraordinary applaufe, 
when fome feditious commotions induced him to go to 
Rome, where he refolved to fettle : but the proots he 
gave of his fuperior ikill, added to the refpebt ihown 
him by feveral perfons of very high rank, created him 
fo many enemies among his brethren of the faculty, 
that he was obliged to quit the city, after having 
raided there four or five years. But he had not long 
returned to Pergamos, when he was recalled by the 
emperors Aurelius and Verus. After their death, he 
retired to his native country ; where he died, about the 
year 200. He wrote in Greek ; and is faid to have 
compofed two hundred volumes, which were unhappily 
burnt in the temple of Peace. The belt editions of 
thofe that remain, are, that printed at Bal'd in 1538, 
in five volumes, and that of Venice in 1625, in feven 
volumes. Galen was of a weak and delicate conflitu- 
tion, as he himfelf aiferts : but he neverthelefs, by his 
temperance and ikill in phylic, arrived to a great age ; 
for it was his maxim, always to rife from table with 
id me degree of appetite. He is jultly coniidered as 
the greate.il phylician of antiquity, next to Hippo¬ 


crates; and he performed fuch furprifing cures, that he Gafina 
was accufed ol magic. I; 

GALEN, a name given by mineraliits to a fpe- Galeopfu.^ 
ciesof poor lead-ore. It was alfo the original name * 
given by Andromachus to the clieridcu, from its effect 
in bringing on a pleating calm over the blood and fpi- 
rits on taking it. 

GALENIA, in botany: A gcntis of the digynia 
order, belonging to the obtandria clafs of plants 5 and 
in the natural method ranking under the 13th order, 
Succulent*. The calyx is trifid ; there is no corolla ; 
the capfu.e is roundiih and difpermous. 

GALENIC, or Galenical, in medicine, is that 
manner of confidering and treating difeafes, founded 
on the principles of Galen, or introduced by Galen. 

This author, collebting and digelting what the phyii¬ 
cians before him had done, and explaining every thing 
according to the Itricteft dobtrine of the Peripatetics, 
ftt phyfic on a new footing: lie introduced the doc¬ 
trine of the lour elements ; the cardinal qualities and 
their degrees; and the four humours or temperaments. 

Galenic is more frequently ufed as coutrudiilin- 
guiihed from chemical. 

The diilindion oi galenical and chemical was occa- 
fioned by a division of the practitioners of medicine 
into two fedts, which happened on the introduction of 
chemilhyinto medicine, i hen the chemifts, arrogating 
to themfelves every kind of merit and ability, llirrcd 
up an oppofition to their pretentions, founded on the 
invariable adherence of the other party to the ancient 
pradtice. And though this divfiou into the two fedts 
of galenifls and chemifts has long ceafed, yet the dl- 
flindlion of medicines which reiuited from it is ftill 
retained. 

Galenical medicines are thofe which are formed by 
theeafier preparations of herbs, roots, &c. byinfufion, 
decoction, &c. and by combining and multiplying in¬ 
gredients ; while thofe of chemiflry draw their more 
intimate and remote virtues by means of fire and ela¬ 
borate preparations, as calcination, digeflion, fermen¬ 
tation, &c. 

GALENISTS, a denomination given to fuch phy- 
ficians as pradtife, preferibe, or write, on the galeni¬ 
cal principles ; and Hand oppofed to the chemifts. See 
Galenical. At prefent the galenifls and chemifts 
are pretty well accommodated ; and mofl of our phy- 
ficians ufe the preparations and remedies of both. 

Galenisjs, or Galenites , in church-hiftory, a branch 
of Mennonites or Anabaptifls, who take in feveral of 
the opinions of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touch¬ 
ing the divinityof our Saviour. In 1664 the Waterlan- 
dians were divided into two parties, of which the one 
were called Galenifls, and theother Apoftoliaui. They 
arethus called from their leader Abr.Galenus, a learned 
and eloquent phylician of Aniflerdam, who confider- 
ed the Chrifliau religion as a fyflem that laid much lefs 
ftref's on faith than pradtice; and who was for taking 
into the communion of the Mennonites all thofe who 
acknowledged the divine origin <Jf the books of the 
Old and New Teflamcnt, and led holy and virtuous 
lives. 

GALEON, See Galleon. 

GALEOPSIS, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking raider the 
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42 A order, v'trtidllata . The tipper lip of the corolla 
is a little crenated or arched ; the under lip more than 
bidentate. 

GALERICULUM, was a cap worn both by men 
and women amongft the ancient Romans. It confill- 
ed of Ikin, "which was fo neatly dreffed with human 
hair, that the artificial covering could fcafcely be di- 
ftinguilhed from the natural. It was ufed by thofe 
whofe hair was thin ; and by wreftlers, to keep their 
own hair from receiving any injury from the nafty oils 
with which they were rubbed all over before they ex- 
ercife-d. It feems to haverefembled our wigs. 

GALIC, or Gaelic, Language. See Highlands. 

GALICIA, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north and weft by the ocean, on the fouth by Portugal, 
and oh the eaft by Afturias and the kingdom of Leon. 
The air is temperate along the coaft; but, in other 
places, it is cold and nioift. It is but thin of people ; 
and the produce is wine, flax, and citrons r here alfo are 
good pafturcs, copper, and lead, and the forefts yield 
wood for building of ihips. St Jago di Compoftella 
is the capital town. 

GALILEE, once a province of Judea, now of 
Turkey in Alia, was bounded by mount Lebanon on 
the north, by the river Jordan and the feaof Galilee 
on the eaft, by the Chifon on the fouth, and by the 
Mediterranean on the weft. It was the feene of many 
of our Saviour’s miracles ; but the bounds of the coun¬ 
try are not now well known, nor yet the places Where 
.many of the towns flood. 

GALILEANS, a fed of the Jews. Their foun¬ 
der was one Judas a native of Galilee, from which 
place they derived their name. Their chief, efteeming 
it an indignity for the Jews to pay tribute to ftrangers, 
raifed up his countrymen againft the edid of the em¬ 
peror Auguftus, which had ordered a'taxation or en¬ 
rolment of all the fubjeds of the Roman empire. 

They pretended that God alone Ihouldbe owned as 
Mafter and Lord, and in other refpeds were of the 
opinion of the Pliarilees ; but, as they judged it un¬ 
lawful to pray for infidel princes, they feparated them- 
felves from the reft of the Jews, and performed their 
facrifices apart. 

As our Saviour and his apoftles were of Galilee, 
they were fufpeded to be of the fed of Galileans; 
and it was on this principle, as St Jerome obferves, that 
the Pliarifees laid a fnare for him ; aiking. Whether it 
was lawful to give tribute to Csefar ; that in cafe he 
denied it, they might have an occafion of acculing 
him. 

GALILEO (Galilei), the famous mathematician 
and aftronomer, was the fon of a Florentine nobleman, 
and bom in the year 1564. He had from his infancy 
a ftrong inclination to philofophy and the mathema¬ 
tics ; and made prodigious progrefs in thefe fciences. 
In 1592, he was chofen profdfor of mathematics at 
Padua ; and during his abode there he invented, it is 
faid, the tclefcope ; or, according to others, impro¬ 
ved that inflmnent, fo as to make it fit for aftrono- 
mical obfervations: (-See Astronomy, p. 423,00!. 1.) 
In 1611, Cofmo II. grand duke of Tufcany fent for 
him to Pifa, where-he made him profeffor of mathe¬ 
matics, with a handfome falarv ; and foon after invi¬ 
ting him to Florence, gave him the office and title 
oiprincip alphtiofopher andmathematich:;! to hishighne fs , 


He had been but a few years at Florence, before he 
was convinced by fad experience, that Ariftotle’s doc¬ 
trine, however ill-grounded, was held too facred to be 
called in queftion. Having obferved fome folar fpots 
in 1612, he printed that difeovery the followihg year 
at Rome ; in which, and in fome other pieces, he ven¬ 
tured to aflcrt the truth of the Copernican fyftem, and 
brought feveral new arguments to confirm it. For thefe 
he was cited before the inquifition ; and, after fome 
months imprifonment, was releafed upon a fimple pro- 
mife, that he would renounce his heretical opinions, 
and not defend them by word or writing. But having 
afterwards, in 1632, publilhed at Florence his “ Dia¬ 
logues of the two greateft fyftems of the world, the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican,” he was again cited before 
the inquifition, and committed to the prifon of that 
ecclefiaftical court at Rome. In June 32d N. S. that 
year, the congregation convened ; and in his prefence 
pronounced fentence againft him and his books, ob¬ 
liging him to abjure his errors in themoft folemn man¬ 
ner ; committed him to the prifon of their office du- 
ringpleafure; and enjoined him, as a favingpenance, 
for tliree years to come, to repeat once arweek the 
fevenpenitentialpfalrns: referving to thomfelves, how¬ 
ever, the power of moderating, changing, or taking 
away altogether or in part, the abovementioned punifti- 
ment and penance. On this .fentence, he was detained 
a prifoner till 1634 ; and his e < Dialogues of the fy¬ 
ftem of the World” were burnt at Rome. 

He lived' ten years after this, feven of which were 
employed in making ftillfurtherdifcoveries with histe- 
lefcope. But by the continual application to that in- 
ftrument, added fo the damage he received in his light 
from the nodlurnal air, his eyes grew gradually weak¬ 
er, till he became totally blind in 1639. He bore 
this calamity with patience and refignation, worthy of 
a great philofopher. The lofs neither broke his fpirit, 
nor hindered the courfe of his ftudies. He fupplied 
tire defect by conftant meditation; whereby he pre¬ 
pared a large quantity of materials, and began to dic¬ 
tate his own conceptions ; when, by a diftemper of 
three months continuance, wafting away by degrees, 
he expired at Arcettinear Florence, in January 1642, 
N. S. in the 78th year of his age. 

Among various ufeful inventions of which Galilea 
was the author, is that of the limple pendulum, which 
he had made ufe of in his aftronomical experiments. 
He had thoughts of applying it to clocks ; but did not 
execute it: the glory of that invention was referved 
for Vicenzio his Ion, who made the experiment at Ve¬ 
nice in 1649; and M. Huygens afterwards earned 
this invention to perfection. He wrote a great num¬ 
ber of treatifes, feveral of which were publilhed in a 
collection by Signor Mendeffi, under the title of Vo- 
fera di Galileo Galilei Lyncec. Some of thefe, with 
others of his pieces, were trauflated into Englilh and 
publilhed by Thomas Salilbury, Efq ; in life mathema¬ 
tical collections, &c. in two volumes folio. A volume 
alfo ol his letters to feveral learned men, and folutions 
ol feveral problems, were printed at Bologna in quarto. 
Betides thefe, he wrote many others, which were un¬ 
fortunately loft through his wife’s devotion ; who, fo- 
licited by her confellor, gave him leave to pernfeher 
hufband’s manuferipts; of which he tore and took 
away as many as he laid were not fit to be publilhed. 

GALINACEUS 


Galileo. 
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Galina- GALINACEUS lapis. See Gallinaceus. 
ceua GALIUM, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
li brder, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and 
. °* u * , in the natural method ranking under the 47th order. 
Stellate. The corollais monopetalousand plain ; and 
there are two roundilh feeds. There are a great many 
fpccies ; of which the moll remarkable are, the vtrwu , 
or yellow lady’s bed-draw; and the aperine, clivers, or 
goofe-grafs. The former has a firm, eredt, brown, 
fquare, ftem; the leaves generally eight in each whirl, 
linear,pointed,brittle, andoften reflex; brancheslhort 
generally two from each joint, terminating in fpikesof 
fmallyellowflowers.Itgrows commonly in dry ground, 
and on road fides. The flowers will coagulate boiling 
milk j and the bell Chelhire checfe is faid to be prepa¬ 
red with them. The French prefcribe them in liyfle- 
ric and epileptic cafes. Boiled in alum-water, they 
tinge wool yellow. The roots dye a red not inferior 
to madder 5 for which purpofe they are ufed in the 
ifland of Jura. In the Edinburgh medical commenta¬ 
ries we have accounts of fome violent fcorbutic com¬ 
plaints being cured by the juice of this plant.—Sheep 
and goats eat the plant ; horfes and fwine refufe it; 
cows are not fond of it. The aperine, or clivers, has 
a fquare, very rough, jointed, very weak ftem, two, 
three, or four feet long, and adhefive : the branches 
are oppofite ; the joints hairy at the bafe : the leaves, 
confiding of eight or ten at each joint, are narrow, 
pointed, above rough, beneath fmooth, and carinated: 
the feeds are rough; flowers white, fniall, few on flen- 
der foot-dalks on the tops of the branches. It is fre¬ 
quent in fields by the fides of hedges, &c. The ex- 
prefled juice of this plagt taken internally, and the 
bruifed leaves applied by way of poultice, are faid to 
have been ufed with fuccefs as a cure for the cancer. 
The effects being (low, though fure, the courfe, it is 
fa id, often requires to be continued for nine or ten 
months. 

GALL, in the animal economy. See Bile. 

Gall, was generally given among the Jews, to per- 
fons differing death under the execution of the law, to 
make them lefs fenlible of their pain ; but gall and 
myrrh are fuppofed to have been the fame thing; be- 
caufe at our Saviour’s crucifixion, Sc Matthew fays, 
they gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall; 
whereas St Mark calls it wine mingled with myrrh: 
The truth of the matter perhaps is, that they diflin- 
guilhed every thing bitter by the name of gall. The 
Greeks and Romans alfo gave fuch a mixture to per- 
fons differing a death of torture. 

A great number of experiments have been made up¬ 
on the gall of different animals, but few conclulions 
can be drawn from them with any certainty. Dr Per- 
cival, however, hath fhown, that putrid bile may be 
perfectly corredled and fweetened by an admixture of 
the vegetable acids,vinegar,andjuice oflemons.Thefe, 
he obferves, have this effedl much more completely than 
the mineral ones: and hence, he thinks, arifes the great 
ufefulnefs of the vegetable acids in autumnal difeafes ; 
which are always attended with aputrefcent difpofition 
of the bile, owing to the heat of the preceding dim¬ 
mer. On this occafion he takes notice of a common 
miftake among phylicians, who frequently prefcribe 
elixir of vitriol in thofe difeafes, where vinegar or le¬ 
mon juice would be much more effedtuaL 


From this effect of acids on the gall, he alfo thinks, Gall, 

we may fee why the immoderate ufe of acids is fo per- --v— 

nicious todigeftion. It is neceflary to health that the 
gall (hould be in fome degree acrid and alkalefcent: 
but as acids have the property of rendering it perfect¬ 
ly mild and fweet, they mult be proportionally per¬ 
nicious to the due concodtion and affimilation of the 
food ; which without an acrid bile cannot be accom- 
pliflied. Hence the body is deprived of its proper 
nourifliment and fupport, the blood becomes vapid 
and watery, and a fatal cabexy unavoidably cnfues. 

This hath been the cafe with many unfortunate per- 
fons, who, in. order to reduce their exceflive corpu¬ 
lency, have indulged themlclves in the too free ufe 
of vinegar. From the mild flare of the gall in young 
children, Dr Percival alfo thinks it is, that they are 
fo much troubled with acidities. 

Call Bladder. See Anatomy, n° 97. 

Gall, in naturalhiftory, denotes any protuberance 
or tumor produced by the pundture of infedts on plants 
and trees of different kinds. 

Thefe galls are of various forms and fizes, and no 
lefs different with regard to their internal (trudtnre. 

Some have only one cavity, and others a number of 
fmall cells communicating with each other. Some of 
them are as hard as the wood of the tree they grow 
on, whilfl others are foft andfpongy ; the Aril: being, 
termed gall nuts, and the Tatter berry galls, or apple - 
galls. 

The general hiltory of the gall is this. Aninfedtof 
the.fly kind * is inftrudted by nature to take care for the * See (%- 
fafety of her young, by lodging her eggs in a woody nips, 
fubftance, where they will be defended from all inju¬ 
ries : (he for this purpofe wounds the leaves or tender 
branches of a tree; and the lacerated veffels, difehar- 
ging their contents, foon form tumors about the holes 
thus made. The external coat of this excrefcence is 
dried by the air; and grows into a figure which bears 
fome refemblance to the bow of an arch, or the round- 
nefs of a kernel. This little ball receives its nutri¬ 
ment, growth, and vegetation, as the other parts of 
the tree, by flow degrees, and is what we call the gall- 
nut. The worm that is hatched under this fpacious 
vault, finds in the fubftance of the ball, which is as yet 
very tender, afubfiflence fuitable toits nature ; gnaws 
and digefts it till the time comes for its transformation 
to a nymph, and from that (late of exiflence changes 
into a fly. After this, the infedt, perceiving itfclf du¬ 
ly provided with all things requiflte, difengages itfclf* 
foon from its confinement, and takesirs flight into the 
open air. The cafe, however, is not fimilar with re- 
fpedt to the gall-nut that grows in autumn. The 
cold weather frequently comes on before the worm is 
transformed into a fly, or before the fly can pierce, 
through its inclofure. The nut falls with the leaves: 
and although you may imagine that the fly which lies 
within is loft, yet in reality it fs not fo; on the con¬ 
trary, its being covered up fo clofe, is the meansof its- 
prefervation.. Thus it fpends the winter in a warm 
houfe, where every crack and cranny of the nut is well 
(lopped up ; and lies buried as it were under a heap of 
leaves, which prefer ves it from the injuries of the wea¬ 
ther. This apartment, however, though fo commo¬ 
dious a retreat in the winter, is a perfedt prifon in the 
fpring. The fly, roufed out of its lethargy by the firft 

heats, 
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Gall, heats, breaks its way through, and ranges where it 
Gal la - pleafes. A very fmall aperture is fufRcient, iinee at 
~' cv * this time the fly is but a diminutive creature. Belidm 
the ringlets whereof its body is compofed, dilate and 
become pliant in the paffage. 

Oak galls put, in a very fmall quantity, into a fo- 
lution of vitriol in water, though but a very weak one, 
give it a purple or violet colour : which, as it grows 
itronger, becomes black; and on this property depends 
the art of making our writing ink, as alfo the arts of 
dying and drefling leather, and other manufa&urcs. 
See Ink. 

The bed galls come from Aleppo: thefe arc not 
quite round and fmooth like the other forts, but have 
fcveral tubercles on the furface. Galls have a very 
auftere flypric tafte, without any finell: they are very 
ftrong aflringer.ts, and as fuch have been fometinies 
made ufe of both internally and externally, but are not 
much taken notice of by the prefent practice. Some 
recommend an ointment of powdered galls and hog’s 
lard as very effectual in certain painful ftates of haemor- 
rhois j and it is alleged, that the internal ufe of galls 
has cured intermittents after the Peruvian bark has 
failed. A mixture of galls with a bitter and aromatic 
has been propofed as a fubftitute for the bark. 

Gall (St), a confiderable town in Swifferland, and 
in the Upper Thurgow, with arich and celebrated ab¬ 
bey, whofe abbot is a prince of the empire. This place 
has for fome time been a republic, in alliance with the 
Cantons. It is not very large ; but is well built, neat, 
populous. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly employed in the linen manufadture ; and 
make annually, it is raid, 40,000 pieces of linen, of 200 
ells each ; which renders it one of the riched towns 
in Swifferland. The inhabitants are Proteftants ; for 
which reafon there are often great contefts between 
them and the abbey about religious affairs. It is 
feated in a narrow barren valley, betwedh two moun¬ 
tains, and upon two fmall ftreams. E. Long. 29. 5. 
N. Lat. 47. 38. 

CALL-Fly. See Cynips. 

GALLA, an Abyffinian nation, originally dwelling, 
as Mr Bruce fuppofes, under the line, and exercifing 
the profeffion of fliepherds, which they ftill continue 
to do. For a number of years, our author tells 
us, they have been conftantly migrating northwards, 
though the caufe of this migration is not known. At 
firfh they had no horfes; the realon of which was, that 
the country they came from did not allow thefe ani¬ 
mals to breed : but as they proceeded northward and 
conquered fome of the Abyffinian provinces, they foon 
furnilhed themfelves wi.h fuch numbers, that they are 
now almofl: entirely cavalry, making little account of 
infantry in their armies. On advancing to the fron¬ 
tiers of Abyflinia, the multitude divided, and part di¬ 
rected their courfe towards the Indian Ocean ; after 
which, having made a fettlement in thecaftern part of 
the continent, they turned fouthward into the coun- 
triesof Bali and Dawaw, which they entirely conquer¬ 
ed, and fettled there in the year 1 5 3 7. Anoth er divflon 
having taken a weflerly courfe, fpread themfelves in a 
lemicircle along the banks of the Nile ; furrounding 
the country of Gojam, and palling ealtward behind 
the coutry of the Agows, extended their pofleffions 
as far as the territories of the Gongas and Gafats. 

2 


Since that timCtheNilehasbeentheboundaryoftheir Gall*. 

poffcliions ; though they have very frequently plunder- 1 ->/—■ 

ed,and ibmetimes conquered, the Abyliinian provinces 
on the other Tide of the river, but-have never made 
any permanent fettlement in thefe parts. A third di- 
vi lion has'lettled to the fouthward of the low country 
of Shoa, which the governor of that province has per¬ 
mitted, in order to form a barrier betvvixL him and the 
territories of the emperor, on whom he fcarcely ac¬ 
knowledges any dependence. 

The Galla are of a brown complexion, and have 
long black hair j but fome of them who live in the 
valleys are entirely black. At firlt their common food 
was milk and butler ; but liuce their intercourfe with 
the Abyffinians, they have learned to plough and fow 
their land, and to make bread. They feem to have a 
predilection for the number feven, and each of the 
three divilions already mentioned are fubdivided into 
feven tribes. In their behaviour they are extremely 
barbarous ; and live in continual war with the Abyfli- 
nians, whom they murder without merry as often as 
they fall into their hands. They cut off the privities 
of the men, and hang them up in their houfes by way- 
of trophies ; and are fo crnel as to rip up women with 
child, in hopes of thus deftroying a mal.e. Yet not- 
withflanding their exceflive cruelty abroad, they live 
under the ItriCteft difeipline at home ; and every broil 
or quarrel is inftantly puniflied according to the nature 
of the offence. Each of the three divilions of the 
Galla abovementioned has a king of its own ; and 
they have alfo a kind of nobility, from among whom 
the fovereign can only be chofeu: however, the com¬ 
monalty are not excluded from riflng to the rank of 
nobles if they diftinguilh themfelves very much in 
battle. None of the nobility can be elected till up¬ 
wards of 40years of age, anlefs he has with his own 
hand killed a number of enemies which added to his 
own age makes up 40. There is a council of each of 
the feven tribes, which meets feparately in its own di- 
IlriCt, to fettle how many are to be left behind for the 
governing and cultivating of the territory, and other 
matters of importance. Thefe nations have all a great 
veneration for a treb which grows plentifully in 
their country, called nuanzey , and which thefe fuper- 
ftitious people are even faid to adore as a god. Their 
affemblies for the choice of a king are all held under 
one of thefe trees ; and when the fovereign ischofen, 
they put a bludgeon of this wood in his hand by way 
of feeptre, and a garland of the flowers upon his head. 

The Galla are reported to be very good foldiers, e- 
fpecially in cafes of furprife ; but, like moft other bar¬ 
barians, have no conftancy nor perfeverance after the 
firfl; attack. They will, however, perform extraordi¬ 
nary marches, fwimmingrivers holdingby the horfe’s 
tail, and thus being enabled to do very great mifehief 
by reafon of the rapidity of their movements. They 
are excell en t ligli t- horfe for a regular army in an hoftile 
country; but are very indifferently armed on account 
of the fcarcity of iron among them. Their principal 
arms are lances made of wood fharpened at the end 
and hardened in the fire ; and their fliields are com¬ 
pofed only of one lingle fold of bull’s hide ; fo that 
they are extremely apt to warp by heat, or become too 
foft in wet weather. They are -exceedingly cruel ; 
and make a fliriil horrid noife at the beginning of 

every 
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Galla every engagement, which greatly terrifies the horfes, 

l and very often the barbarous riders which oppofe 
Galle: them. 

v ““" The Galla, according to Mr Bruce’s account, are 
fomcwhat below the middle fize, but extremely light 
and nimble. The women are fruitful; and fuller fo 
little in dhild-bearing, that they do not even confine 
themfelves for a Angle day after delivery. They 
plough, fow, and reap the corn, which is trodden out 
by the cattle ; but the men have all the charge of the 
cattle in the fields. In their cuftoms they are filthy 
to the lalt degree ; plaiting their hair with the guts 
ofoxen, which they lilcewife twill round'their middle, 
and which by the quick putrefadlion occafio^l an abo¬ 
minable flench. They anoint their heads and whole 
bodies with butter or greafe ; in which, as well as in 
other refpefls, they greatly refemble the Hottentots. 
It has been fuppofed that they have no religion what¬ 
ever ; but Mr Bruce is of opinion that this is amiltake. 
The wanzey, he fays, is undoubtedly worlhipped by 
all the nations as a god j and they have likewife cer¬ 
tain flones which are worlhipped as gods: befides thefe, 
they worlhip the moon, and fame liars,when in certain 
politions, and at fome particular feafons of the year. 
They all believe in a rCfurredlion ; and have fome faint 
notions of a Hate of happinefs, but no idea of future 
punilhment. Some of them to the fouthward profefs 
the Mahometan religion, but thofe to the eaft and well 
are generally pagans. All of them intermarry with 
each other ; but will not allow llrangers to live among 
them, though the Moors have at lalt found out a me¬ 
thod of trading fafely with them. The commodities' 
they deal in are blue Surat cloths, myrrh, and fait; 
the lalt being the moll valuable article. 

The marriages among the Galla are celebrated with 
fome of the difgufting cultoms of the Hottentots ; and 
after thefe ceremonies the bridegroom promifes to give 
the bride meat and drink while Ihe lives, and to bury 
her when dead. Polygamy is allowed among them ; 
but it is lingular, that among thefe people the women 
folicit their hulbands to take others to their embraces. 
Thereafon of this cuftom is, that the men may have 
numerous families of children, who may be capable of 
defending them againll their enemies ; as the Galla, 
according to our author, always fight infamilies, whe¬ 
ther againll foreign enemies or with one another. 

GALLAND (Anthony), a learned antiquarian, 
member of the Academy of Infcriptions, and'profelTor 
of Arabic in the Royal College of Paris, Was born of 
poor parents at Rollo, a village in Picardy. Having 
lludiedatthe Sorbonne and other univerfities, he tra¬ 
velled into the eall; where he acquired great Ikillin the 
Arabic tongue, and in the manners of the Mahome¬ 
tans. He wrote feveral works; the principal of which 
are, i. An Account of the Death of the Sultan Of- 
man, and the Coronation of the Sultan Multapha. 
2. A Collection of Maxims, drawn from the works 
o'f the Orientals. 3. A Treatife on the Origin of Cof¬ 
fee. 4. The Arabian Nights Entertainments, &c. 

GALLANT, or Galant, a French term adopted 
into our language, and fignifying polite, civil, and 
well-bred, with a difpofition to pleafe, particularly 
the ladies. It alfo fighifies brave or courageous. 

GALLE, the name of feveral engravers, of whom 
the principal was Cornelius, who flourilhed about the 
Von. VII. 


year 1600. He learned the art of engraving front his fa- Galleon 
ther, and imitated his Itiffftyle, till he went to Rome, II 
where he reftded a confrderable time, and there acqui- Ga l ‘' rii:3 ' 
red that freedom, tafle, and correCtnefs of drawing, 
which are found in his belt works. Fie fettled at 
Antwerpnpon his return from Italy, where he carried 
on a confiderable commerce in prints. His belt prints 
are thofe done after Rubens. 

GALLEON, in naval affairs, a fort of fhips em¬ 
ployed in the commerce of the Weft Indies. The Spa¬ 
niards fend annually two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the flota ; and the other for Peru,which 
they call the galleons. See Flota. 

By a general regulation made in Spain, it has been 
eftablilhed, that there fliould be twelve men of war and 
five tenders annually fitted out for the armada or gal¬ 
leons ; eight fliips of 600 tons burden each, and three 
tenders, one of xoo tons, for the ifland Margarita, 
and two of 80 each, to follow the armada; for the 
New Spain fleet, two fliips of 600 tons each, and two 
tenders of 80 each ; and for the Honduras fleet, two 
fliips of joo tons each: and in cafe no fleet happened 
to fail any years, three galleons and a tender fhould 
be fent to New Spain for the plate. 

They are appointed to fail from Cadiz in January, 
that theymay arrive at Porto Bello about the middle 
of April; where, the fair being over, they may take 
aboard the plate, and be at Havannah with it about the 
middle of June, where they are joined by the flota, 
that they may return to Spain with the greater 
fafety. 

GALLEOT,a final! galley defigned only for chace, 
carrying but one mail and two pattereroes : it can 
both fail and row, and has 16 of 20 oars. All the 
feamen on board are foldiers, and each has a mufket 
by him on quitting his oar. 

GALLERY, in architedlnre, a covered place in a 
houfe, much higher than broad,and ufually in the wings 
of a building ; its ufe being chiefly to Walk in. 

GALLERIES, in gardening, are certain orna¬ 
ments made with trees of different kinds; which are 
very common in all the French gardens, but are feldom 
introduced into the Britifli ones, efpecially fince the 
tafte for clipped frees has been exploded. For ' thofe; 
however, who may ftill choofe to have them, Mr Mil¬ 
ler gives the following directions. 

In order to make a gallery in a garden with porti¬ 
coes and arches, a line ihuft firft be drawn of the length' 
you defign the gallery to be ; which being done, it is 
to be planted with hornbeam, as the foundation of the 
gallery. The management of galleries is not difficult J 
They require only to be digged round about; and 
fheared a little when there is occafion. The chief cu- 
riofity required is in the ordering the forepart of the' 
gallery, and in forming the arches. Each pillar of the 
porticoes or arches ought to be four feet diflant from 
another, and thegallery 12 feet highand 10 feet wide, 
that there may be room for two or three perfons to 
walk abreaft. When the hornbeams are grown to the 
height of three feet, thediftanceof the pillars well re¬ 
gulated, and the ground-work of the gallery finifhed, 
the next thing to be done is to form the frontifpiece ; 
to perform which, you muft flop the hornbeam between 
two pillars for that purpofe, which forms the arch.' 

As it grows, yon muft with your fheers cut off thofe 
3 X boughs 
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«allery, boughs which outlhoot the others. In time they will 
. Gatley. grow ftrong, and may be kept in form by the llieers. 
v Portico-galleries may be covered with lime-trees. 

Gallery, in fortification, a covered walk acrofs 
the ditch of a town, made of ftrong beams covered 
over with planks, and loaded with earth : fometimes 
it is covered with raw hides, to defend it from artifi¬ 
cial fires of the befieged. 

Gallery of a Mtnefis a narrow pafiage or branch of 
a mine carried on under ground to a work defigned to 
be blown up. See Mine. 

Gallery, in a {hip, that beautiful frame, which is 
made in the form of a balcony, at the ftern of a Ihip 
without board; into which there is a pafiage out of the 
admiral’s or captain’s cabbin, and is for the ornament 
of the Ihip. 

GALLEY, a kind of low flat-built veffel, furniflied 
with one deck, and navigated with fails and oars, par¬ 
ticularly in the Mediterranean. BytheGreek authors 
under the eaftern empire, this kind of veffel was called 
5 .u\xia and yuKaa.: and by the Latin authors of the fame 
time, galea-, whence, according to fome, the modern 
denomination. Some fay it was called galea, on ac¬ 
count of a calk or helmet which it carried on its prow, 
as Ovid attefts, de Trijiib. The French call h galere ; 
by reafon, they fay, that the top of the malt is ufually 
cut in the form of a hat, which the Italians call galert. 
Others derive both galea, and galere, from a filli by 
the Greeks called yaxtar »e, or and by us the 

faiord-fijh, which this veffel refembles. Laftly, others 
derive th z galley, galea, galere, galeajfe, &c. from the 
Syriac and Chaldee^a/, a.nd.gallin, a man expofed on 
the water in a veffel of wood. 

The largeft fort of thefc veffels is employed only by 
the Venetians. They are commonly 162 feet long 
above, and 133 feet by the keel; 32 feet wide, with 
33 feet length of Hern-port. They arefurnilhed with 
three marts, and 32 banks of oars; every bank con¬ 
taining two oars, and every oar being managed by fix 
or feven flaves, who are ufually chained thereto. In 
the fore-part they have three little batteries of cannon, 
of which the loweft is of two 36 pounders, the fecond 
of two 24pounders,and theuppermoftof two 2pound- 
ers: three 18 pounders are alfo planted on each quar¬ 
ter. The complement of men for one of thefe galleys 
is 1000or i200.Theyare erteemed extremely conve¬ 
nient for bombarding or making a defeent upon an 
enemy's coaft, as drawing but little water ; and hav¬ 
ing by their oars frequently the advantage of a Ihip 
of war, in light winds or calms, by cannonading the 
fetter near the furface of the water j by fcouring her 
whole length with their {hot, and at the fame time 
keeping on her quarter or bow, fo as to be out of the 
direflion of her cannon. 

The galleys next in fize to thefe, which are alfo 
called half-galleys, are from 120 to 130 feet long, 18 
feet broad, and 9 or 10 feet deep. They have two 
marts, which may beftruck atpleafure ; and are fur- 
niftied with two large lateen fails, and five pieces of 
cannon. They have commonly 2i banks of oars, as 
deferibed above. A fize ftill lefs than thefe are called 
quarter-galleys, carrying from 12 to 16 banks of oars. 
There are very few galleys now belides thefe in the 
Mediterranean, wjiich arc found by experieuce to be 


of little utility except in fine weather; a circumftancc Galley, 
which renders their fervice extremely precarious. Galli. 
They generally keepclofe under thelhore, but fome- 
times venture out to fea to perform a fummer cruife. 

GAtLEr-Worm, in zoology. See Iulus. 

GALLI, in antiquity, a name given to the priefts 
of Cybele, from the river Gallus in Phrygia ; but of 
the etymology of the name we have no certain account. 

All that we learn with certainty about them is, that 
they were eunuchs and Phrygians, and that in their 
folemn proedfions they danced, bawled, drummed, cut 
and flaflied themfelves, playing upon timbrels, pipes, 
cymbals, &c. and driving about an afs loaded with 
the facred rites and trumpery of their goddefs. When 
a young man was to be initiated, he was to throw off 
his cloaths, run crying aloud into the midft of their 
troop, and there draw a fword and caftrate himfelf; 
after this he was to run into the ftreet with the parts 
cut off, in his hand, throw them into fome lioufe, and 
in the fame houfe put on a woman’s drefs. 

Thefe priefts had the names alfo of Curetes, Cory- 
bantes, and DaByli. The chief prieft was called Archi- 
Gallus, This order of prieftliood isfoundboth amongft 
Greeks and Romans. See an account of them in 
Lucret. lib. ii. and fuv, fat.vi. 

Galli, the Gauls. See Gallia and Gauls. 

Galli, five fmall defolate iflands on the coaft of the 
Principato Citra of Naples. They are fuppofed to be 
the Syrenufse, or iflands once inhabited by the Sirens, 
which Ulyffes parted with fo much caution and hazard. 

Great revolutions, however, have been occafioned in 
their fhape, fize, and number, by the effedts of fub- 
terraneaii fire ; and fome learned perfons go fo far as 
to affert, that thefe rocks have rifen from the bot¬ 
tom of the fea fince Homer fang his rhapfodies; con- 
fequently, that thofe monfters dwelt on fome other 
fpot probably Sicily or Capri. The tradition of Si¬ 
rens refiding hereabouts is very ancient and univer- 
fally admitted; but what they really were, diverted of 
their fabulous and poetical difguife, it is not eafy to 
difeover. See Siren. 

TheSircnufse wereonlythree innumber; andthere- 
fore if thefe and the Galli be the fame, two more mull 
have fince rifen, or thethree have been fplit intofive by 
a fubterraneous convullion. On the largeft is a watch- 
tower, and the next has a deferted hermitage. The 
principal ifland is only a narrow femicircular ridge 
covered with a {hallow coat of foil; two other little 
iflands and fome jagged rocks juft peeping above the 
waves, correfpond with this one fo as to trace the out¬ 
line of a volcanical crater. The compofition of them 
all is at top a calcareous rock extremely Ihaken, tum¬ 
bled, and confufed, mixed with maffes of breccia, dif- 
pofed in a moft irregular manner; below thefe is lava, 
and the,deeper the eye follows it the ftronger are the 
marks of fire: below the furface of the water, and in 
fome places above it, thelayers are complete blocks of 
bafaltes. Hence it is fair to prefume, that central fires 
have heaved up to light the torrified fubftances that 
originally lay near their focus, with all the intermedi¬ 
ate ftrata that covered them from the fea. The layers 
incline downwards from eaft to weft; the airfeems to 
have forced its way into part of the mafs while in fu- 
fion, and by checking its workings caufed many large 

caverns 
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Gallia. caverns to be left in it. Thefe iflands are uncultivated 

—-- ' and uninhabited fince the old hermit of St Antonio 

died. Myrtle covers moil of the furface. 

GALLIA, a large country of Europe, called Galla- 
tiahy the Greeks. The inhabitants were called Gall't, 
Celt te, Celtiberi, and Celtofcytha. Ancient Gaul was di¬ 
vided into four different parts by the Romans, call¬ 
ed Gallia Belgica, Narbonenfis , Aquitania, and Celtica. 
Gallia Belgica was the largeft province, bounded by 
Germany, Gallia Narbonenfis, and the German ocean; 
*nd contained the modern country of Alface, Lorraine, 
Picardy, with part of the low countries, and of Cham¬ 
pagne, and of the ille of France. Gallia Narbonenfis, 
which contained the provinces now called Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphine, Savoy, was bounded by the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, by Aquitania Belgicum, and 
the Mediterranean. Aquitania Gallia, now called the 
provinces ofPottou, Santonge, Gu'tenne, Berry, Lima fin, 
Gafcogny, Auvergne, &c. was fituatedbetween the Ga- 
rumna, the Pyrenean mountains, and the ocean. Gal¬ 
lia Celtica, or Lugdunenfis, was bounded by Belgium, 
Gallia Narbonenfis, the Alps, and the ocean. It con¬ 
tained the country at prefent known by the name of 
Lyonnois, Touraine, Franche Comte, Senenois, Switzer * 
land, and part of Normandy. Befides thefe grand di- 
vifions, there is often mention made of Gallia Cifalpi- 
na or Citcrior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, which refers 
to that part of Italy which was conquered by fome of 
the Gauls who crofTed the Alps. By Gallia Cifalpina, 
the Romans underftood that part of Gaul which lies in 
Italy, and by Tranfalpina, that which lies beyond the 
Alps, in regard only to the inhabitants of Rome. Gal¬ 
lia Cifpadana, and Tranfpadana, is applied to a part of 
Italy conquered by fome of the Gauls; and then it 
means the country on this fide of the Po, or beyond 
the Po, with refpcdb to Rome. By Gallia Togata, the 
Romans underftood Cifalpine Gaul, where the Roman 
gowns togee were ufually worn. Gallia Narbonenfis 
was called Braccata, onacconntof the peculiar covering 
of the inhabitants for their thighs. The epithet of 
Comat ais applied to Gallia Celtica, becaufe the people 
fuffered their hair to grow to an uncommon length. 
The inhabitants were great warriors, and their valour 
overcame the Roman armies, took the city of Rome, 
and invaded Greece in different ages. They fpread 
themfelves over the greateft part of the world. They 
Were very fuperftitious in their religious ceremonies, 
and revered the facerdotal order as if they had been 
gods. They long maintained a bloody war againft 
the Romans, and Caefar refided 10 years in their coun¬ 
try before he could totally fubdue them. See Gaul. 

GALLIARD, or Gagliarda, a fort of dance 
anciently in great requeft; confifting of very different 
motions and aCtions, fome times proceeding terra & terra 
or fmoothly along ; fometimes capering; fometimes 
along the room, and fometimes acrofs. The word is 
French, gailliarde, or rather Italian ; and literally fig- 
nifies et gay, merry, fprightly.” This dance was alfo 
called Romanefque, becaufe brought from Rome. 

Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orchefography, deferibes 
it as confifting of five fteps, and five pofitions of the 
feet, which the dancers performed before each other, 
and whereof he gives us the fcore or tablature, which 
is of fix minims, and two triple times. 

GALLIARDA, in the Italian mufic, the name of 


a tune that belongs to a dance called a galliard. The Gallic** 
air of it is lively in triple time. II 

GALLICAN, any thing belonging to France : Gallipoli., 
thus the term Gallican church denotes the church of 
France, or the aflembly of the clergy of that king¬ 
dom. 

GALLICISM, a mode of fpeech peculiar to the 
French language, and contrary to the rules of gram¬ 
mar in other languages. With us it is ufed to denote 
fuch phrafes or modes of fpeech in Englilh as are 
formed after the French idiom. 

GALLINACEUS lapis, a glo fly fubftance prot 
duced by volcanic fires; the fame with the lapis obfdi- 
anus of the ancients. A kind of it is brought from 
Paris, of a beautiful black, refembling the colour of 
a large c.row in that country named galliuaqo. 

GALLINiE, in ornithology, an order of birds. 

See Ornithology. 

GALLINACIOUS, an appellation given to the 
birds of the order of the gallinae. 

GALLING, or Excoriation, in medicine. See 
Excoriation. 

Galling of a Horfe's Back, a difordcr occafioned 
by heat, and the chafing or pinching of the faddle. 

In order to prevent it, fome take a bind’s Ikin well 
garnilhed with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel 
of the faddle, fo that the hairy fide may be next the 
horfe. 

When a horfe’s back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the fluffing of the pannel over the fwell- 
ing, and few a piece of foft white leather on the infide 
of the pannel: anoint the part with fait butter, and 
every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it till it grow 
foft, anointing it again with butter, or, for want of 
that, with greafe: walh the fwelling, or hurt, every 
evening with cold water and foap; and ftrew it with 
fait, which fliould be left on till the horfe be faddlei. 
in the morning. 

GALLINULE. See Fulica. 

GALLIPOLI, a fea-port town of Italy, in the- 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra-di-Otranto, with 
a bifhop’s fee. It Hands on a rocky ifland, joined to 
the continent by a bridge. From the remoteft anti¬ 
quity this was a ftation fo favourable to commerce, 
that every maritime power wifhed to fecure it; and it 
is a reproach to government, that nothing has been 
done to improve its natural advantages: at prefent, 

Mr Swinburn informs us, it has neither harbour nor 
fhelter for /hipping. Charles II. ''demolifhed Galli¬ 
poli for its adherence to Frederick of Aragon. The 
Venetians treated it with great cruelty in the ryth 
century; and in 1481 it was pillaged by the Turks. 

To preferve it from future calamities, Charles V. re¬ 
paired and ftrengthened its fortifications ; and, fince. 
that period, it has enjoyed the benefits of peace and 
trade, which have rendered it the moft opulent and 
gayeft town upon the coaft, though its inhabitants do 
not exceed 6000 in number. Confumptions and fpit- 
ting of blood are rather frequent here, occafioned by 
the great fubtilty of the air, which is ventilated from 
every quarter. The buildings are tolerable, and fome 
of the churches have good paintings. The cotton 
trade brings in about 30,000 ducats a-ycar. Good 
mu (lins, cotton Hackings, and other parts of apparel, 
are manufactured here, and purchafed by the Proven- 
3X2 cals; 
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Gallipoli pals; for Gallipoli has no direfl: trade with the metro- 
II . polis. Silk and Saffron were formerly objedts of 
.. a v ° ls ' , traffic ; but heavy duties and oppreffion have caufed 
them to be abandoned. The wine of this territory is 
good ; but from drynefs of climate, and lhallownefs of 
foil, the vintage frequently fails in quantity; and 
then the Gallipolitans have recourfe to Sicily for a 
fupply. Oil is the great fupport of the place: two- 
thirds of the produce of its olive plantations are ex¬ 
ported to France, and the north of Italy; the re¬ 
mainder is fent to Naples, and other ports of the king¬ 
dom. Neapolitan merchants, by means of agents fet¬ 
tled at Gallipoli, buy up the oils, from year to year, 
long before an olive appears upon the tree ; and the 
price is afterwards fettled by public authority. The 
Neapolitans fell their oil to the merchants of Leghorn ; 
and, if faithfully ferved by their factors in Terra di 
Otranto, ought to double their capital in two years. 
But, to balance this advantage, they run great rifks, 
pay exorbitant interefl, and have frequent bankrupt¬ 
cies to guard againft. E. Long. »8. 10. N. Lat. 
40. 20. 

• Gallipoli, a fea-port town of Turkey in Europe, 
in the province of Romania, feated at the mouth of 
the fea of Marmora, with a good harbour, and a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It contains about 10,000 Turks, 3500 
Greeks, beftdes a great number of Jews. The bazar 
or bezeftein, the place where merchandizes are fold, 
is a handfome ftrudture, with domes covered with lead. 
It is an open place, and has no other defence than a 
paltry fquare caflle. The houfes of the Greeks and 
Jews have doors not above three feet and an half high, 
to prevent the Turks riding into their houfes. E. 
Long. 26. 59. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

GALLIUM, in botany. See Galium. 

GALLO, an ifland of the South Sea, near the fea- 
coalt of Peru, in South America, which was the firft 
place pofleffed by the Spaniards when they attempted 
the conquefl of Peru; it is alfo the-place where the 
bucaneers ufed to come for wood and water, and to 
refit their veffels when they were in thefe parts. W. 
Long. 88. o. N. Lat. 2. 30. 

GALLo-gracia, a county of Afia minor, near Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia. It was inhabited by a colony of 
Gauls, who affumed the name of Gallogrxci , becaufe 
a number of Greeks had accompanied them in their 
emigration. See Gallatia. 

GALLOIS (John), born at Paris in 1632, was 
an univerfal fcholar ; but chiefly noted for having been, 
in conjundtion with M. de Sallo who formed the plan, 
the firft publifher of the Journal des Sqavans. The 
firft journal was pnblifhed January 5th 1665 ; but thefe 
gentlemen criticifed new works fo rigoroufty, that the 
whole tribe of authors united and cried it down. De- 
Sallo declined entirely after the publication of the 
third number: but Gallois ventured to fend out a 
fourth, on January 4th 1666 ; though not without a 
moft humble advertifement at the beginning, wherein 
if was declared, that the author “would not prefume 
to criticife, but Amply give an account of the books.” 
This, with the protection of M. Colbert, who was 
greatly taken with the work, gradually reconciled the 
public to it: and thus began literary journals, which 
have been continued from that time to tliis^under va¬ 


rious titles, and by various writers. Gallois conii- Gallon 
nued his journal to the year 1674, when more import- 5 

ant occupations obliged him to turn it over to other Ga * loW3 '. 
hands. M. Colbert had taken hint into his houfe to 
teach him Latin ; and when he loft his patron in 1683, 
he was firft made librarian to the king, and then 
Greek profefTor in the royal college. He died in 
1707 - 

GALLON, a meafure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four quarts. But thefe quarts, 
and confequently the gallon itfelf, are different, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the thing mcafured : For iii- 
ftance, the wine-gallon contains 231 cubie inches, and 
holds eight pounds averdupois of pure water; the 
beer and ale-gallon contains 28r folid inches, and 
holds ten pounds three ounces and a quarter averdu¬ 
pois of wafer ; and the gallon for corn, meal,&c. 2721 
cubic inches, and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces 
of pure water. 

GALLOP, in the manege, is the fwifteft natural 
pace of a horfe, performed by reaches or leaps ; the 
two fore-feet being raifed almoft at the fame time; 
and when thefe are in the air, and juft ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind-fret are lifted almoft; 
at once. The word is borrowed from the barbarous 
Latin calupare, or calpare, “ to run.” Some derive 
it from caballicare ; others from the Greek 
or to fpur a horfe. 

Galloper, in Artillery, vs the name of a carriage 
which ferves for a pound and a half gun. This car¬ 
riage has fhafts fo as to be drawn without a limbon, 
and is thought by fome to be more convenient and 
preferable to other field carriages; it may likewife 
ferve for light three and fix pounders, 

GALLOWAY, a county of Scotland, which gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the noble family of 
Stuart. It is divided into two diftrids; the weftern, 
called Upper Galloway, being the fame with Wigtoa* 
fliire ; and the eaftern, or ftewartry of Kircudbright, 
called Lower Galloway. See Kircudbright and; 

Wig to ns hire. 

Mull of Galloway , the South Cape or promontory 
of all Scotland in the county of Galloway on the Irilh 
Sea. 

Galloways is the name of a peculiar fort of hor- 
fes, fo called from the county of Galloway in Scot¬ 
land, where they are bred. Tradition reports that 
this kind of horfes fprung from fome Spanifh ftallions, 
which fwarn on fhore from fome of the (hips of the fa¬ 
mous Spanilh armada, wrecked on the coaft; and 
coupling with the mares of the country, furnifhed the 
kingdom with their pofterity. They were much ef- 
teenied, and of a middling fize, ftrong, aftive, ner¬ 
vous, and hardy. 

GALLOWS, an inftrument of pumfhment, where¬ 
on perfons convidled capitally of felony, See. are exe¬ 
cuted by hanging. 

Among our anceftors it was called fttrea, << fork 
a name by which it is ftiTl denominated abroad, parti¬ 
cularly in France and Italy, in this latter country, the 
the reafon of the name ftill fubfifts ; the gallows being 
a real fork drove into the ground, acrofs the legs 
whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is tied. See 
Furca. 


GALLUS 
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Callus GALLUS (Cornelius), an ancient Roman poet, 

|| born at Forum Julium, now called Frejus, in France, 
Gal way, jje was a particular favourite with Auguftus Caefar, 
v who made him governor of Egypt : but his mal- 
adminiftration there occafioned his banilhment, and 
the lofs of his eilate ; for grief of which he put an 
end to his own life. He wrote four boohs of love- 
elegies j and Virgil has complimented him in many 
places. 

Gallus, or Cock, in ornithology. SeePHAsr- 

ANUS. 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into which the 
compofitor empties the lines out of his compofmg- 
ftick, and in which he tics up the page when it is com¬ 
pleted. 

The gaily is formed of an oblong fquare board, with 
a ledge on three lides, and a groove to admit a falfe 
bottom, called a gailyfltce. 

GALWAY, or Galloway, a county of Ireland, 
which is 82 miles in length; and 42 in breadth, bound¬ 
ed by the counties of Clare, Tipperary, King’s Coun¬ 
ty, Rofcommon, and the fea. The river Shannon 
Wallies the frontiers of the eaft and foutb-eaft, and 
forms a lake feveral miles in length. There is ano¬ 
ther great lake called Corbis, or Gcirib, which is near 
20 miles long, and five broad. The county contains 
15,420 hoofes, i36pari(hes, iybaronies, andi 3 bo¬ 
roughs ; and fends 8 members to parliament. The 
capital town is of the fame name. 

Galway, a town of Ireland, in the county of the 
fame name, and province of Connaught, of which it 
is the capital. It is feated on the bay of Galway on the 
weflern ocean,108 miles weft of Dublin, andgives title 
of Vifcotint to the family of Monkton. It is furround- 
ed with ftrong walls, has large ftraigbt ftreets, and th e 
houfes are generally well built with ftone. it has a 
good trade into foreign parts, on account of its har¬ 
bour, which is defended by a fort. It is governed by 
amayor, fheriffs, and recorder, and returns two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. It has bat one parifh church, 
which is a large and beautiful Gothic ftrudlure ; an 
exchange; barracks for 10 companies of foot, achar- 
ter-fchool, and an holpital. This was one of the 
ftrongeft towns in the kingdom : i; held out fome time 
againft General Ginkle, who inverted and took it after 
the battle of Aughrim. Its fortifications were then 
repaired ; the walls are flanked by baftions, but are 
mollly gone to decay. The falmon and herring fifh- 
eries are carried on here with great fpirit, and employ 
700 boats, the quantity of kelp manufadlured and ex¬ 
ported is confulerable ; a-nd the growth of the linen 
manufacture, though of late introduction, is become 
very important. In 1296, Sir William de Burgh 
founded a monaftery here for Francifcan friars, on St 
Stephen’s ifland, fmiated without the north gate of 
the toWn. In 1381, there being two popes at Rome, 
and the people of Ireland being doubtful to which 
they fhould pay obedience, pope Urban, to fix them 
entirely to his inteteft, empowered the guardian of 
this monaftery to excommunicate every perfon in the 
province of Connaught who ftionld' adhere to Cle¬ 
ment VII. who he allured them Was antipope. The 
tomb of the founder of this monaftery was difeovered 
in June 1779, upwards of four feet under ground, with 


his family-arms, and a very long broad fword, elegant- Gama 
ly carved thereon ; fome of the remains are ftill to be II 
feen.—Near the weft gate of the town, without the Gamboge..^ 
walls, was the monaftery of St Mary of the hill : on ‘ ~ 
the nuns forfaking it, the fecular clergy entered into 
and kept pofleflion of it for a confiderable time; but 
on the petition of the inhabitants of the town, to pope 
Innocent VIII. it was granted to the Dominican fri¬ 
ars, by a bull dated the 4th December 1488 ; there 
are no remains of this foundation except the cemetery; 
the whole building having been demoliihed by the 
townfmen in the year 1652, in order to prevent Crom¬ 
well from turning it into a fortification againft them- 
felves: there was alfo an Auguftinian friary, on a hill 
near this town, founded by Stephen Lynch, and Mar¬ 
garet his wife, in the year 1508, at the earneft folici- 
tation of Richard‘Nangle, a friar of the fame order, 
who afterwards became archbilhop of Tuam. 

GAMA (Vafco de), a Portuguefe admiral, cele¬ 
brated for his difeovery of the Eaft Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, was born at Synes ; and, in 1497, was 
fent to the Indies by king Emanuel: he returned in 
1502, and failed thither again with 13 veflcls richly 
laden. He was made vicery of the Indies by king 
John III; 'and died at Cochip, on the 24th of De¬ 
cember 1525. Don Stephen and Don Chriftopherde 
Gama, his Tons, were alfo viceroys of the Indies, and 
celebrated in hiftory. 

GAMBIA, a large river of Negroland in Africa, 
generally fuppofed to be a branch of the Niger. See 
Nile, Niger, and Senegal. 

GAMBOGE, is a concreted vegetable juice *, * See G«»»- 
partly of a gummy and partly of a reiinous nature. It hogia. 
is chiefly brought to us in large cakes or rolls from. 

Cambaja in the Eaft Indies. The beft fort is of a 
deep yellow or orange colour, breaks Ihining and free 
fromdrofs: it has-no fmell, and very little tafte, un« 
lefs kept in the mouth for fome time, when it impref- 
fes a flight fenfe of acrimony. It immediately com¬ 
municates to fpirit of wine a bright golden colour, and 
almoft entirely, diflblves in it; GeofFroy fays, except 
the lixth part. Alkaline falts enable water to aft up¬ 
on this fubftance powerfully as a menftruum: the fo- 
lution made by their means is fomewhat tranfparent, 
of a deep blood red colour, arid pafleS the filtre : the 
dulcified fpirit of fal ammoniac readily and entirely 
diflblves it, and takes up a confiderable quaniity; and 
what is pretty remarkable, this folution mixes either 
with water or fpirit without growing turbid. 

As a pigment it makes a beautiful yellow, which 
is much ufed by the painters. Dr Lewis fays, that it 
makes a beautiful and durable citron yellow ftain upon 
marble, whether rubbed in fubftance on the hot ftone, 
or applied as dragon’s blood fometimes is, in form of 
a fpirituous tincture. When it is applied on cold 
marble, the ftone is afterwards to be heated, to make 
the colour penetrate. 

Asa medicine, gamboge evacuates powerfully both 
upwards and downwards; fome condemn it as aCting 
with too great violence,, and occafioning dangerous 
hypercatharfes; whilft others are of a contrary opi¬ 
nion. Geoffroy feems particularly fond of this medi¬ 
cine, and informs' us, that he has frequently given 
from two to four grains, without its proving at all 

emetic; 
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©ame. emetic; that from four to eight grains, it both vo- 
' v ' mitsand purges, without violence; that its operation 
is foon over; and that if given in a liquid form, and 
fufficiently diluted, it Hands not in need of any correc¬ 
tor ; that in the form of a bolus or pill, it is moll apt 
to prove emetic, butvery rarely has this efted if joined 
along with mercurius dulc'ts. He neverthelefs cautions 
again!! its ufe where the patient cannot eafily bear vo¬ 
miting.—It has been ufedin dropfy with cream of tar¬ 
tar of jalap, or both, to quicken their operation. It 
is alfo recommended by fome to the extent of 15 grains 
with an equal quantity of vegetable alkali in cafes of 
the tape-worm. This dofe is ordered in themorning; 
and if the worm is not expelled in two or three hours, 
it is repeated even to the third time with fafety and 
efficacy. It is afferted that it has been given to this 
extent even in delicate habits. This is faid to be the 
remedy alluded to by Baron Van Swieten, which was 
employed by Dr Herenfchward, and with him proved 
fo fuccefsful in the removal of the taenia lata. 

GAME, in general, fignifies any diverfion or fport, 
that is performed with regularity, and reflrained to 
certain rules. See Gaming. 

Games are ufually diflinguiffied into thofe of exer- 
cife and addrefs, and thofe of hazard. To the lirft 
belong chefs, tennis, billiards, &c. and to the latter 
thofe performed with cards or dice, as back-gam¬ 
mon, ombre, picquet, whift, &c. See Back-G am¬ 
nion, 8cc. 

Ga m e s, in antiquity, were public diverfions, exhi¬ 
bited on folemn occafions. Such among the Greeks, 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Ifthmian, Nemean, &c. 
games; and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, 
Circenfian, Capitoline, &c. games. See Olympic, 
Pythian, Funeral, &c. 

Game, inlaw, fignifies birds, or prey, taken or 
killed by fowling or hunting. 

The property of fuch animals feres natures as are 
known under the denomination of game, with the right 
of purfuing, taking, and deftryiug them, in Britain, 
is veiled in the king alone, and from him derived to 
fuch of his fubjeefts as have received the grants of a 
chafe, a park, or a free warren. 

By the law of nature, indeed, every man, from the 
prince to the peafant, has an equal right of purfuing,' 
and taking to his own ufe, all fuch creatures as are 
feres natures, and therefore the property of nobody, 
Shcijt. but liable to be feized by the lirft occupant. But it 
fommnti follows from the very end and conflitution of fociety, 
that this natural right, as well as many others be¬ 
longing to man as an individual, may be reflrained by 
pofitivc laws enadted for reafons of Hate, or for the 
fuppofed benefit of the community. This reflridliou 
may be either with refpedlto the place in which this 
right may, or may not, be exercifed ; with refpedt to 
the animals that are the fubjedtsof this right; or with 
refpedt to the perfons allowed or forbidden to cxercife 
if. And, in confequencc of this authority, we find 
that the municipal laws of many nations have exerted 
fuch power of reflraint; have in general forbidden 
the entering on another man’s grounds, for any caufe, 
without the owner’s leave ; have extended their pro- 
tedlion to fuch particular animals as are ufually the 
objects of purfuit; and have in veiled the prerogative of 


hunting and taking fuch animals, in the fovereignof Game, 
the flate only, and fuch as he fhall authorize. Many v—- 

reafons have concurred for making th efe conflitutions ; 
as, 1. For the encouragement of agriculture and im¬ 
provement of lands, by giving every man an exclu¬ 
sive dominion over his own foil. 2. For the prefer- 
vation of the feveral fpecies of thefe animals, which 
would foon be extirpated by a general liberty. 3. For 
prevention of idlenefs and diffipation in hufbandmen, 
artificers, and others of lower rank ; which would be 
the unavoidable confequence of univerfal licence. 4. 

For prevention of popular infurredtions and refiflance 
to the government, by difarming the bulk of the peo¬ 
ple : which laft is a reafon oftener meant than avowed, 
by the makers of for eft or game laws. Nor, certain¬ 
ly, in thefe prohibitions is there any statural injuf- 
tice, as fome have weakly enough fuppofed : fince, as 
Puffendorf obferves, the law does not hereby take 
from any man his prefent property, or what was al¬ 
ready his own ; but barely abridges him of one means 
of acquiringafuture property,that of occupancy, which 
indeed the law of nature would allow him, but of which 
the laws of fociety have in mofl inftances very juftly 
and reafonably deprived him. 

Yet, however defenfible thefe provifions in general 
maybe, on the footing of reafon, orjuflice, or civil 
policy, we muft, notwithflanding acknowledge, that, 
in their prefent fhape they owe their immediate ori¬ 
ginal to fiavery. It is not till after the irruption of 
the northern nations into the Roman empire, that we 
read of any other prohibitions, than that natural one 
of not fporting on any private grounds without the 
owner’s leave. 

With regard to the rife and original of the prefent 
civil prohibitions, in England, it will be found, that all 
foreft and game laws were introduced into Europe at 
the fame time, and by the fame policy, as gave birth to 
the feodal fyftem; when thofe fwarms of barbarians if- 
fued from their northern hive, and laid the foundation 
of mofl of the prefent kingdoms of Europe, on the ruins 
of theweflern empire. For when a conquering gene¬ 
ral came to fettle the economy of a vanquifhed coun¬ 
try, and to part it out among his foldiers or feuda¬ 
tories, who were to render him military fervice for fuch 
donations; it behoved him, in order to fecure his new 
acquifitions, to keep the ruJHci or natives of the coun¬ 
try, and all who were not his military tenants, in as 
low a conditon as pollible, and efpecially to prohibit 
them the ufe of arms. Nothing could do this more 
effe&ually than a prohibition of hunting and fporting: 
and therefore it was the policy of the conqueror to re- 
ferve this right to himfelf, and fuch on whom he 
fhould beftow it; which were only his capital feudato¬ 
ries, or greater barons. And, accordingly, we find, 
in the feudal conflitutions, one and the fame law pro¬ 
hibiting the rujliri in general from carrying arms, and 
alfo proferibing the ufe of nets, fnarcs, or other en¬ 
gines for deflroying the game. This cxclufivc privi¬ 
lege well fuited the martial genius of the-eonquering 
troops, who delighted in a fport which in in its pur¬ 
fuit and flaughter bore fome refemblance to war. Fit a 
omnis (fays Caefar, fpeaking of the ancient Germans) 
invenationibus atqueinfludiisreimilitariscotififlit. And 
Tacitus in like manner obferves, that quotie's beilanon 

ineunt, 
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Game- ineunt, multum venatibus , plus ptr otium tranftgunt. 

—*- And indeed, like fome of their modern fucceffors, they 

had no other amufement to entertain their vacant 
hours ; they defpifing all arts as effeminate, and hav¬ 
ing no other learning, than was couched in fuch rude 
ditties as were lung at the folemn caroufals which 
fucceeded thefeancient huntings. And it is remarka¬ 
ble, that, in thofe nations where the feodal policy re¬ 
mains themoft uncorrupted, the foreft or game laws 
continue in their highell rigour. In France, all game 
is properly the king’s ; and in fome parts of Germany 
it is death for a peafant to be found hunting in the 
woods of the nobility. 

In Britain, alfo, hunting has ever been efteem- 
ed a molt princely diverlion and exercife. The 
whole illaiid was replenilhed with all forts of game in 
the times of the Britons ; who lived in a wild and pa- 
ftoral manner, without inclofing or improving their 
grounds ; and derived much of their fubliftence from 
the chafe, which they all enjoyed in common. But 
when liulbandry took place under the Saxon govern¬ 
ment, and lands began to be cultivated, improved, 
and inclofed, the beafts naturally fled into the woody 
and defart trafls, which were called the for efts ; and, 
having never been difpofed of in the firlt distribution 
of lands, were therefore held to belong to the 
crown. Thefe were filled with great plenty of 
game, which the royal fportfmen referved for their 
own diverfion, on pain of a pecuniary forfeiture for 
fuch as interfered with their fovereign. But every 
freeholder had the full liberty of fporting upon his 
territories, provided he abffained from the king’s 
forelts. 

However, upon the Norman conqueft, a new doc¬ 
trine rook place; and the right of purfning and ta¬ 
king all beafts of chafe or venary, and fuch other ani¬ 
mals as were accounted game, was then held to belong 
to the king, or to fuch only as were authorifed under 
him. And this, as well upon the principles of the 
feodal law, that the king is the ultimate proprietor of 
all the lands in the kingdom, they being all held of 
him as the chief lord, or lord paramount of the fee j 
and that therefore he has the right of the univerfal foil, 
to enter thereon, and to chafe and take fuch creatures 
at his pleafure : as alfo upon another maxim of the 
common law, that thefe ani mals are bona vacantia, and, 
having no other owner, belong to the king by his 
prerogative. As th erefore the former reafon was held 
to veil in the king a right to purfue and take them 
any where; the latter was fuppofed to give the king, 
and fuch as he ftiould authorize, a foie and exchtfive 
right. 

This right, thus newly veiled in the crown, was ex¬ 
erted with the utmoft rigour, at and after the time of 
the Norman eftablilhment; not only in the ancient fo- 
refts, but in the new ones which the conqueror made, 
by laying together vafts trails of country, depopulated 
for that purpofe, and referved folely for the king’s 
royal diverfion; in which were exercifed the moft hor¬ 
rid tyrannies and oppreffions, under colour of foreft- 
law, for the fake of preferving the beafts of chafe ; 
to kill any of which, within the limits of the foreft, 
was as penal as the death of a man. And, in pur- 
fuance of the fame principle, king John laid a total in¬ 
terdict upon the winged as well as the fourfooted crea- 
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tion : capturam aviunt per tot am Angltam interdixit*. Game. 
The cruel and unfupportable hardlhips which thefe 
foreft-laws created to the fubjedt, occafioned our an- ' ar “' 
ceftors to be as zealous for their reformation, as for 3 
the relaxation of the feodal rigours and the other ex¬ 
actions introduced by the Norman family; and ac¬ 
cordingly we find the immunities of carta deforefta as 
Warmly contended for, and extorted from the king 
with as much difficulty, as thofe of magnacarta itfelf. 

By this charter, confirmed in parliament j~, many fo- + 9Hen.IH. 
refts were difafforefted, or ftripped off their oppreflive 
privileges, and regulations were made in the regimen 
of fuch as remained ; particularly killing the king’s 
deer was made no longer a capital offence, but only 
punifhed by a fine, imprifonment, or abjuration of the 
realm. And by a variety of fubfequent ftatutes, toge¬ 
ther with the long acquiefcence of the crown without 
exerting the foreft-laws, this prerogative is now be¬ 
come no longer a grievance to the fubjedt. 

But as the king referved tohimfelf the foreft si or his 
own exclufive diverlion, fo he granted out from tim« 
to time other tradls of lands to his fubjedts under the 
names of chafes or parks ; or gave them licence to 
make fuch in their own grounds; which indeed are 
fmaller forefts in the hands of a fubjedt, but not go¬ 
verned by the foreft-laws ; and by the common law no 
perfon is at liberty to take or kill any beafts of chafe, 
but fuch as hath an ancient chafe or park; unlefs they 
be alfo beafts of prey. 

As to all inferior fpecies of game, called beafts and 
fowlsof warren ; the liberty of taking or killing them 
is another francliife or royalty, derived likewife from 
the crown, and czllcd free-warren ; a word which fig- 
nifies prefervation or cuftody: as the exclufive liberty 
of taking and killing fiih in a public ftream or river 
is called a free-fifhery ; of which, however, no new 
franchife can at prefent be granted, by the exprefs 
provifion of magna carta, c. 16. The principal inten¬ 
tion of granting a man thefe franchifes or liberties was 
in order to protect the game, by giving him a foie and 
exclufive power of killing it himfelf, provided he pre¬ 
vented other perfons. And no man but he who has 
a chafe or free-warren, by grant from the crown, or 
prefeription, which fuppofes one, can juftify hunting 
or fporting upon another man’s foil; nor indeed, in 
thorough ftridtnefs of common law, either hunting or 
fporting at all. 

However novel this dodtrine may feem, it is a regu¬ 
lar confequence from wliat has been before delivered, 
that the foie right of taking and deftroying game be¬ 
longs exclufively to the king. This appears, as well 
from the hiftorical dedudtion here made, as becaufe he 
may grant to his fubjedts an exclufive right of taking 
them j which he could not do, unlefs fuch a right was 
firft inherent in himfelf. And hence it will follow, 
that no perfon whatever, but he who has fuch deriva¬ 
tive right from the crown, is by common law intitled 
to take or kill any beafts of chafe, or other game what- 
foever. It is true, that, by the acquiefcence of the 
crown, the frequent grants of free-warren in ancient 
times, and theintrodudlionof new penalties of late by 
certain ftatutes for preferving the game, this exclufive 
prerogativeof the king is little known or confidered ; 
every man that is exempted from thofe modern penal¬ 
ties, looking upon himfelf as at liberty to do what he 

pleafes 
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Game, pleafes with the gam e : whereas the contrary is ftrifUy 
' true, that no man, however well qualified he may vul¬ 

garly be efteemed, has a right to encroach on the royal 
prerogative by the killing of game, unlefs lie can {how 
a particular grant of free-warren : or a prescription, 
which prefumes a grant; or fome authority under an 
aft of parliament. As for the latter, there are but 
two inftances wherein an exprefs permiflion to kill 
game was ever given by ftatute ; the one by 1 Jac. I. 
c. 27. altered by 7 Jac. I. c. 11. and virtually repeal¬ 
ed by 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. which gave authority, 
fo long as they remained in force, to the owners of 
free-warren, to lords of manors, and to all freehold¬ 
ers having 40I .per annum in lands of inheritance, or 
80I. for life or lives, or 400I. perfonal eftate (and 
their Servants), to take partridges and pheafants upon 
their own, or their mailer’s free-warren, inheritance, 
or freehold: the other by 5 Ann. c. 14. which em¬ 
powers lords and ladies of manors to appoint game¬ 
keepers, to kill game for the ufe of fuch lord or lady ; 
which with fome alteration hill fubfilts, and plainly 
fuppofes fuch power not to have been in them before. 
The truth of the matter is, that thefe game-laws do 
indeed qualify nobody, except in the inltance of a 
gamekeeper, to kill game: but only to fave the trou¬ 
ble and formal procefs ofanaftion by the perfon in¬ 
jured, who perhaps, toomight remit the offence, thefe 
Statutes inflift additional penalties, to be recovered 
either in a regular or Summary way, by any of the 
king’s fubjefts, from certain perfons of inferior rank 
who may be found offending in this particular. But 
it does not follow that perfons excufed from thefe ad¬ 
ditional penalties are therefore authorised to kill game. 
The circumftance of having tool, per annum, and the 
reft, are not properly qualifications, but exemptions. 
And thefe perfons, fo exempted from the penaldesof 
the game-ftatutes, are not only liable to adlions of 
trefpafs by the owners of the land ; but alfo, if they 
kill game within the limits of any royal franchife, 
they are liable to the adlions of fuch who may have 
the right of chafe or free-warren therein. 

Upon die whole, it.appears, that the king, by his 
prerogative, and fuch perfons as have, under his au¬ 
thority, the ROYAL FRANCHISE of CHACE, PARK, Q 1 ‘ 
* See tliofe Free-W arren* , are the only perfons who may acquire 
articles. any property, however fugitive andtranlitory,in thefe 
animals fera natura, while living ; which is faid to be 
veiled in them propter pr'railegium. And it mull alfo 
be obferved, that fuch perfons as may thus lawfully 
hunt, fifli, or fowl, rat'toneprivileg 'd, have only a qua¬ 
lified property, in thefe animals: it not being abfolute 
or permanent, but lafting only fo long as the creatures 
remain within the limitso? fuchrefpedtive franchife or 
liberty, and ceafing the inftantthey voluntarily pads 
out of it. It is held indeed, that if a man Harts any 
game within his' own grounds, and follows it into ano¬ 
ther’s, and kills it there, the property remains in him- 
felf. And this is grounded on reafon and natural juf- 
tice: for the property confifts in the pqllellion; which 
polfellion commences by the finding it in his own li¬ 
berty, and is continued by the immediate purfuit. And 
fo, if a ftranger Harts game in one man’s chafe or free- 
warren, and hunts it into another liberty, the proper¬ 
ty continues in the owner of the chafe or warren ; this 
property arifing from privilege, and not being changed 

1 


by the a£t of a mere ftranger. Or if a man Harts-- game Game 
on another’s private grounds, and kills it there, the II, 
property belongs to him on whofe ground it was kill- Gaming.. 
ed, becaufe it was alfo ftarted there ; this property 
arifing ratione foli. Whereas if, after being ftarted 
there, it is killed in the grounds of a third perfon, the 
property belongs not to the owner of the firft ground, 
becaufe the property is local; lior yet to the owner of 
the fecond, becaufe it was not ftarted in his foil; but 
it veils in the perfon who ftarted and killed it, though 
guilty of a trefpafs againft both the owners. See the 
article Game-LAWS. . . 

GAME-Cock, a fighting cock,, or one kept for fport; 
a barbarous practice, which is a difgrace to any civi¬ 
lized nation. See Coat-Fighting. 

GAMELIA, in Grecian antiquity, a nuptial feaft, 
or rather facrifice, held in the ancient Greek families 
on the day before a marriage j.thus called from acuf- 
tom they had of Slaving themfelves on this occafton, 
and prefenting their hair to fome deity to whom they 
had particular obligations. 

GAMELION, in the ancient chronology, was the 
eighth month of the Athenian year, containing 29 
days, and asnfwering to the latter part of our January 
and beginning of February. It was thus called, as be-. 
iug* in the opinion of the Athenians, the moll proper- 
feafon. of the year for marriage. 

GAMING, the art of playing or praclifmg. any 
game, particularly thofe of hazard ; as cards, dice, 
tables, &c. 

Gaming has at all times been looked upon as a. 
tlringof pernicious confequenee to the common wealthy 
and is therefore feverely prohibited bylaw. It is con- 
fidered as a-practice generally intended to fupply, or 
retrieve, the expences occafioned by luxury : itbe- 
ingakind of tacit confeffion, that the company enga¬ 
ged therein do, in general, exceed the bounds of their 
refpedliVe fortunes ; and therefore they call lots to de¬ 
termine upon whom the ruin fliall at prefent fall, that 
the reft may be faved a little longer. But, taken inr 
any light, it is an offence, of the moll;abirmingnature; 
tending, by necelfary confequenee, to promote public 
idlenefs, theft, and; debauchery, among thofe of a 
lower clafs; and, among perfons of a fnperior rank, it 
b ath frequently been attended with the fu dden ruin andi: 
defolapion of ancient and opulent families, an. aban¬ 
doned proftitution of every principle of honour and 
virtue, and too often hath ended in felf-murder. To 
reftrain this pernicious vice among the Inferior fort of 
people, the Hat. 3.3 Hen. VIII. c. 9. was.made.; which 
prohibits, to all but gentlemen, the games of.tennis, ta¬ 
bles, cards, dice, bowls, and other unlawful diverfions . 
there fpecified, unlefs in the time of Chriftmasyunder 
pecuniary pains andimprifonment. And the fame law, 
and alfo-the ftatute 23;Geo. II. c. 24. inflidl pecuni- 
ary penalties, as well upon the niaftcr of any public 
houfe wherein fervants are permitted to.game, asupon-. 
the fervants themfelves who are found to be gaming 
there. But this is not- the principal ground of modern 
complaint: it is the gaming in high life that demands 
the attention of themagiftrate; a pafixon to which 
every valuable confideratirin is made a facrifice, and' 
which we fee m to have inh erited from ou r anceftors t h e 
ancient Germans; whom Tacitus deferibes to have 1 
been bewitched with the fpirit of play to amoft exor¬ 
bitant 
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Otmirtg. bitattt degree. ‘'Theyaddift themfelves (fays he) 

---- {o dice (which is wonderful) when fober, and as a 

ferions employment j with fitch a mad defire of win¬ 
ning or loling, that when ftript of every thing elfe, 
they will flake at laft their liberty, and their very 
felves. The lofer goes into a voluntary flavery ; ana, 
though younger and ftronger than his antagonifl, fuf- 
fers himfelf to be bound and fold. And this perfe- 
verance in fo bad a caufe they call the point of ho¬ 
nour : ea ejl in re prava pervicacia , ipfi fidem vacant.” 
One would be almoft tempted to think Tacitus was de- 
feribing a modern Englifhman. When men are thus 
intoxicated with fo frantic a fpirit, laws will be of 
little avail: becatffe the fame falfe fenfe of honour that 
prompts a man to facrifice himfelf, will deter him from 
appealing to the magiflrate. Yet it is proper that laws 
fhould be, and be known publicly, that gentlemen may 
conftder what penalties they wilfully incur, and what 
a confidence they repofe in fharpers; who, if fuccefs- 
ful in play, are certain to be paid with honour, or, if 
unfuccefsful, have it in their power to be ftill greater 
gainers by informing. For, by flat. 16 Car. II. c. 7. 
if any perfon by playing or betting fhall lofe more than 
100I. at one time, he fhall not be compellable to pay 
the fame; and the winner fhall forfeit treble the value, 
one moiety to the king, the other to the informer. 
The flarute 9 Ann. c. 14. enadts, that all bonds and 
other fecurities, given for money won at play, or 
money lent at the time to play withal, fhall be utter¬ 
ly void: that all mortgages and incumbrances of lands, 
made upon the fame confideration, fhall be and enure 
ro the heir of the mortgager : that, if any perfon at 
one time lofes iol. at play, he may fue the winner, 
and recover it back by adtipn of debt at lasy; and, in 
cafe the lpfer does not, any other perfon may fue the 
winner for treble the furn folofl; and the plaintiff in 
either cafe may examine the defendant himfelf upon 
oath: and that in any of thefe fuits no privilege of 
parliament fhall be allowed. Theftatute farther enadts, 
that if any perfon cheats at play, and at one time wins 
more than xol. or any valuable thing, he may be ip- 
didted thereupon, and fhall forfeit five times the value, 
fhall be deemed infamous, and fuffer fitch corporal 
punifhment as in cafe of wilful perjury. By fevcral 
ftatures of the reign of king Geor.ge II. all private 
lotteries by tickets, cards, or dice (and particularly 
the games of faro, ballet, ace of hearts, hazard, paf- 
fage, roily polly, and all other games with dice, ex¬ 
cept backgammon), are prohibited under a penalty of 
200I. for him that fhall eredt fuch lotteries, and jol. 
a-tinie for theplayers. Public lotteries, unlef? by au¬ 
thority of parliament, and all manner of ingenious de¬ 
vices, under the denomination of fates or otherwise, 
which in the end are equivalent to lotteries, were be¬ 
fore prohibited by a great variety of flatutes under 
heavy pecuniary penalties. But particular deferiptions 
will ever be lame and deficient, unlefs all games of 
mere chance are at once prohibited ; the invention of 
fharpers being fwifter than the punifliment of the law, 
which only hunts them from one device to another. 
The fiat. 13. Geo. II. c. 19. to prevent the multipli¬ 
city of horfe races, another fund of gaming, diredls, 
that no plates or matches under jol. valuefthall be run, 
apon penalty of 200!. to be paid by the owner of 
each horfe running, and iool. by fuch as advertile the 
Vo 1.. VII. 


plate. By fiatate 18 Geo. II. c. 34. the flattue 9 Gaming. 
Ann. is farther enforced, and forne deficiencies fup- v ' 
plied : the forfeitures of that adt may now be reco¬ 
vered in a court of equity ; and, moreover, if any 
man be convidted, upon information or indictment, of 
winning or lofing at any fitting iol. or 20I. within 24 
hours, he fhall forfeit five times the futn. Thus care¬ 
ful has the legifkturc been to prevent this deftrudtive 
vice : which may fltow that our laws againft gaming 
are not fo deficient, as ourfelves and our magifirares in 
putting thofe laws in execution. 

Chance, or Hazard, in G4MING. Hazard, or chance, 
is a matter of mathematical confideration, becaufe it 
admits of more and lefs. Gamefters either fet out up¬ 
on an equality of chance, or are fuppofed to do fo.- 
This equality may be altered in the courfc of the game, 
by the greater good-fortune or addrefs of one of the 
gamefters, whereby he comes to have a better chance, 
fo that his lhare in the ftakes is proportionably better 
than at firft. This more and lefs runs through all the 
ratios between equality andinfinite difference, or from 
an infinitely little difference till it come to an infinitely 
great one, whereby the game is determined. The 
whole game, therefore, with regard to the iffue of it, 
is a chance of the proportion the two fhares bear to 
each other. 

The probability of an event is greater or lefs, ac¬ 
cording to the number of chances by which it may hap- 
peu, compared with the number of all the ehapees by 
which it may either happen or fail. 

M. de Moivre, in a treatife de Menftira Sortis , has 
computed the variety of chances in fcveral cafes that 
occur in gaming, the laws of which may be underftood 
by what follows. 

Sttppofe p the number of cafes in which an event 
may happen, and q the number of cafes wherein it may 
not happen, both fides have the degree of probability, 
which is to each other as p to q. 

If two gamefters, A and B, engage on this footing, 
that, if the cafes /happen, A fhall win : but if q hap - 
pen, B fhall win, and the ftake be a-, the chance of 
p a q a 

A will be an ^ that of B confequently, if 

they fell the expe&ancies, they fhould have that for 
them refpe&i.vely. 

If A and B play with a fingle die, on this con^itioji, 
that, if A throw two or more aces at eight throws, 
he fhall win ; otherwife B fhall win ; What is the ra¬ 
tio of their chances ? Since there is but one cafe where¬ 
in an ace may turn up, and five wherein it may nor, 
let a—\, and b—$. And again, fince there are eight 
throws of the die, let #=8; and you will have 
a-fb'f — b n — nab n —1, to h n +nab‘ n — 1 : that is, the 
chance of A will be to that of B as 663991 to 
lot j6j2j, or nearly as 3 to 3. 

A and B are engaged at fingle quoits; and, after 
playing fome time, A wants 4 of being up, and B 6; 
but B is fo much the better gamefter, that his chance 
againft A upon a fingle throw would be as 3 to 2; What 
is the ratio of their chances ? Since A wants 4, and 
B 6, the game will be ended at- nine throws ; there¬ 
fore, raife a+b to the ninth power, and it will be 
« 5 +9 a*b+ 36 « 7 W+84^ 6 ^ 3 +i26 a 5 b*+ 126 a*b s , 
to 84 W s -|-36 aab 7 *\-6ab 3 +b* : call a j, and b 2, and 

3 Y yon 
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Gaming, you will lmve the ratio of chances in numbers, viz. 
'— v - 1759077 to 194048. 

A and B play at lingle quoits, and A is the belt 
gameiter, fo that he can give B 2 in 3 : What is the 
ratio of their chances at a fingle throw ? Suppofe the 
clnnces as z to 1, and raifc z+i to its cube, which 
will be 2 3 +33 2 +32+1. Now fince A could give B 
2 out of 3, A might undertake to win three throws 
running j and confequently the chances in this cafe will 
be as z* to Hence z 3 ~3z'+2z+i j or 

22 j =z 3 +32 1 —32+1. And therefore z^2—z+i ; 

1 

and, confequently, 2= 3 ^2—1. The chances, there- 

l 

fore, are ^2— 1, and x, refpedively. 

Again, fuppofe I have two wagers depending, in 
the firft of which I have 3 to 2 the bell of the lay, 
and in the fecond 7 to 4; What is the probability I 
Win both wagers ? 

1. The probability of winning the firft is f, that 
Is the number of chances I have to win, divided by 
the number of all the chances: the probability of win¬ 
ning the fecond is T 7 T : therefore, multiplying thefe 
two fradions Together, the produd will be it, which 
is the probability of winning both wagers. Now, 
this fraction being fubtraded from 1, the remainder is 
* 4 , which is the probability 1 do not wjn both wagers : 
therefore the odds againft me are 34 to 21. 

2. If I would know what the probability is of whi¬ 
ning the firft, and lofing the fecond, I argue thus: the 
probability of winning the firft is f, the probability of 
lofing the fecond is -A. : therefore multiplying f by T 4 T , 
the produd it will be the probability of my winning 
•the firft, and loting the fecond ; which being fubtraft- 
traded front 1, there will remain 4 !, which is the pro¬ 
bability I do not win the firft, and at the fame time lofe 
the fecond. 

3. If I would know what the probability is of win¬ 
ning the fecond, and at the fame time loling the firft, 
I fay thus : The probability of winning the fecond is 
a t ; the probability of lofing the firft is 2.: therefore, 
multiplying thefe two fradions together, the produd 
1 * is the probability 1 win the fecond, and alfo lofe 
the firft. 

4. If I would know what the probability is of 
lofing both wagers, I fay, the probability of Iefing 
the firft is 4, and the probability of lofing the fe¬ 
cond t 4 t : therefore the probability of lofing them 
both is T * f : which, being fubtraded from 1, there 
remains 4 \ : therefore, the odds of lofing both wagers 
is 47 to 8. 

This way of reafoning is applicable to the happen¬ 
ing or failing of any events that may fall under con- 
fideration. Thus if I would know what the probability 
is of miffing an ace four times together with a die, this 
I confider as the failing of four different events. Now 
the probability of miffing the firft is |, the fecond is 
alfo f, the third 4, and the fourth j ; therefore the 
probability of milling it four times together is |Xf Xf 
; which being fubtraded from 1, there will 
remain T ‘ T y 7 for the probability of throwing it once or 
oft«ner in tour times-:, therefore the odds of throwing 
an ace in four times, is 671 to 625. 

But if the flinging of an ace was undertaken in three 
times, the probability of miffing it three times woald 


be |X|Xj= 4 -*|; which being fubtraded from 1, there Gaming, 
will remain ■ »,'* for the probability of throwing it once 
or oftener in three times : therefore the odds againft 
throwing it in three times are 12.5 to 91. Again, fup. 
pole we would know the probability of throwing an ace 
once in four times, and no more: fince the probability 
of throwing it the firft time is and of milling it the 
other three times, is 3 x|X|, it follows, that the proba¬ 
bility of throwing it the firft time, and miffing it the 
other three fucctffive times, is |x|X| X 4 = T \y* ; but 
becaufe it is pcffiblc to bit every throw as veil as the 
firft, it follows, that the probability of throwing it 
once in four throws, aud miffing it the other three, is 

1; which being fubtraded from 1, there 
1296 1296 b 

will remain for the probability of throwing it 
once, and 110 more, in four times. ■ Therefore, if one 
undertake to throw an ace once, and no more, in four 
times, he has joo to 796 the worft of the lay, or 5 ro 
8 very near. 

Suppofe two events are fitch, that one of them has 
twice as many chances to come up as the other ; what 
is the probability, that the event, which has the greater 
numberof chances to come up, does not happen twice 
before the other happens once, which is the cafe of 
flinging 7 with two dice before 4 once ! Since the 
number of chances is as 2 to j, the probability of 
the firft happening before the fecond is but the pro¬ 
bability of its happening tw ice before it is but 4 x J or 
4 : therefore it is 5 to 4 feven does not come np twice 
before four once. 

But, if it were demanded, w’hat miift be the pro¬ 
portion of the facilities of the coming up of two events, 
to make that which has the molt chances come up 
twice, before the other comes up once i The anfwer 
is, 12 to 5 very nearly: whence it follows, that the 
probability of throwing the firft before the fecond is 
4!, and the probability of throwing it twice is 
44, or : therefore the probability of not doing 
it is : therefore the odds againft it are as 145 to 
144, which conics very near an equality. 

Suppofe there is a heap of thirteen cards of one 
coIoik, and another heap of thirteen cards of another 
colour ; What is the probability, that, taking one card 
at a venture out of each heap, I ffiall take out the two 
aces ? 

The probability of taking the ace out of the firft 
heap is T ' T , the probability of taking the ace out of the 
fecond heap is ; therefore the probability of taking 
out both aces is y,.x T '. ! = T i 7 , which being fubtraded 
from x, there will remain 44® : therefore the odds 
againft me are 168 to 1. 

In cafes where the events depend on one another, 
the manner of arguing is fomewhat altered. Thus, 
fuppofe that out of one fingle heap of thirteen cards 
of one colour I ffiould undertake to take out firft the 
ace ; and, fecondly, the two: though the probability 
of taking out the ace be and the probability of 
taking out the two be likewife T ' T : yet, the ace being 
fuppofed as taken out already, there will remain only 
twelve cards in the heap, which will make the proba¬ 
bility of taking out the two to be ; therefore the 
probability of taking out the acc, and then the two, 
will be .4, x,',. 

In this lad qutftion the two events have a dependence 
DR each other ; which eor.fifls in this, that one of the 

events 
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Gimiag events bring fuppofed as having happened, the proba¬ 
ll bility of the other’s happening is thereby altvred. But 

Gang e i. £ jj C ca p c j s not j a ( jj C two heaps 0 f car( j 3 . 

If the events in queftion be n in number, and be 
fuch as have the fame number a of chances by which 
they may happen, and likewife the fame number b of 
chances by which they may fail, raife a+b to the pow¬ 
er ». And if A and B play together, on condition 
that if either one or more of the events in quellion 
happen, A thall win, and B lofe, the probability of 

A’s winning will be b . an( j tj iat 0 f g> s w j n . 

z+i I" 

b * 

ning will be — ■ for when a+b is a&ually raifed 
a+b\ 

to the power », the only term in which a does not oc¬ 
cur is the laft f": therefore all the terms but the laft 
are favourable to A. 

Thus if n~ 3, raifing a+b to the cube a 3 +^a 3 b+ 
3 ab'+b J , all the terms but b 3 will be favourable to 
A; and therefore the probability of A’s winning will 

' «‘+ 3 « , *+ 3 g * ’. I 3 ~‘ 

1+J] * a +b \ 3 * and the P™ba- 

bility of B’s winning will be_^ 3 — • But if A and B 

a+b 3 1 

play on condition, that if either two or more of the 
events in quellion happen, A lhall win ; but in cafe 
one only happen, or none, B (lull win ; the probabi¬ 
lity of A’s winning will be— n a j n .~ -- n ; for 

n+b\ n 

the only two terms in which aa docs not occur, are 
the two laft, viz. nab a —* and b a . 

GAMMONING, among feainen, denotes feveral 
turns of a rope taken round the bowfprit, and reeved 
through holes in knees of the head, for the greater 
fecurity of the bowfprit. 

GAMMUT, Gamut, Gam-m, in mufic, a fcale 
whereon we may learn to found the mufical notes, ut, 
re, mi, fa, ftol, la, in their feveral orders and difpo- 
litions. See Music. 

The invention of this fcale is owing to Guido Are- 
tin, monk of Arezzo, in Tufcany, about the year 
1009 ; though it is not fo properly an invention, as an 
improvement on the diagram or fcale of the ancients. 
See Aretin. 

Several alterations have been made in the gammnr. 
M. le Maire, particularly, has added a feventh note; 
viz. ft; and the Engliih ufually throw out both ut and 
ft, and nuke the other five ferve for all. 

GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the goofe- 
kind; one of which, itisfaid, will ferve five geefe. 
See Anas. 

GANG- way, is the feveral paflages or ways from 
one part of the Ihip to the other; and vvhatfoever is 
laid in any of thofe paflages, is faid to lie in the gang¬ 
way. 

GANGANELLI. See Clement XIV. 

GANGES, a large and celebrated river of India. 

It has its fourcein the mountains which border on Little 
Thibet, in 96 degrees of longitude, and 35. 45. of 
latitude. It crofles feveral kingdoms, running from 
north to fouth ; and falls into the bay of Bengal, by 
feveral mouths. The waters.are lowed in April and 
May, and higheft before the end of September. It 


overflaws yearly like the Nile ; and renders the king- Ganglion 
dom of Bengal as fruitful as that of the Delta in E- R 

gypt. The people in tliefe parts hold the water of a0 .' _ 

this river in high veneration; and it is vifited annually 
by a prodigious number of pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The Engliih have feveral fettlemenrs on this 
river, which will be taken notice of in their proper 
places. The greateft happjnefs that many of the In¬ 
dians wiflt for, is to die in this ritfer. 

GANGLION, in anatomy, denotes a knot fre¬ 
quently found in the courfe of the nerves, and which 
is not morbid; for whenever any nerve fends out a 
branch, or receives one from another, or where two 
nerves join together, there is generally a ganglion or 
plexus, as may be feen at the beginning of all the 
nerves of the medulla fpinalis, and in many other pla¬ 
ces of the body. 

Ganglion, in furgery, a hard tubercle, generally 
moveable, in the external or internal part of the car¬ 
pus, upon the tendons or ligaments in that part; ufu- 
ally without any pain to the patient. 

GANGRENE, a very great and dangerous degree 
of inflammation, wherein the parts afiefled begin to 
corrupt/ and put on a (late of putrefaflion. See Me¬ 
dicine, and Surgery. 

GANNET, or Soland Goofe, in ornithology. See 
Pelicanus. 

GANTLET, or Gauntlet, a large kind of glove 
made of iron, and the fingers covered with fniall plates. 

It was formerly worn by the cavaliers, when armed at 
all points. The word is derived of the French gante- 
let; and that from gand or gant, u glove.” 

The cafque and gauntlets were always borne in the 
ancient marches in ceremony. Gauntlets were not in¬ 
troduced till about the 13th century. 

The gauntlet was frequently thrown like the g!ov?, 
by way of challenge. 
gantlope, see Gauntlope. 

GANYMEDE, in mythology, a beautiful youth 
of Phrygia, fon of Tros and brother to Iltts; accord¬ 
ing to Lucian, he was the fen of Dardanus. Jupiter was 
charmed with him ; and carrying him away, made him 
his cup-bearer in the room of Hebe. Some fay that 
he caufed him to be carried away by an eagle, and 
others affirm he washimfelf the raviffier under the-form 
of that bird. He deified this youth ; and to comfort 
his father, made a prefent to him of fome of thofe very 
fwift horles that the gods rode upon. 

GAOL (Gaola , Fr. Geole. i. e. Caveola, e< a cage 
for birds”), is ufed metaphorically for a prifon. It is 
a ftrong place or houfe for keeping of debtors, &c. 
and wherein a man is reftrained of his liberty to an.- 
fwer an oflence done again!! the laws: and every coun¬ 
ty hath two goals, one for debrors, which may be any 
houfe where the ffieriff pleafes; the other for the 
peace and matters of the crown, which is the county 
gaol. 

If a gaol be out of repair, or infufficient, gee. ju- 
ftices of peace, in their quarter feffions, may contract 
with workmen for the rebuilding of repairing it; and 
by their warrant order the fum agreed on for that 
purpofe to be levied on the feveral hundreds, and 
other divifions in the county by a juft rate, 11 Sc 12 
Wil. III. c. 19. See Prison. 

GAou-Delivery, The adminiftration of juftice be¬ 
ing originally in the crown, in foraer tim«s our kings 
3 Y 2 in 
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Gaoler in per foil rode through the realm once in (even years, 

II to judge of and determine crimes and offences ; after- 

Garamond . W ards jufticcs in eyre were appointed ; and Alice, ju- 
ftices of affile and gaol-delivery, &c. A cotnraiffion of 
gaol-delivery, is a patent im nature of a letter from 
the king to certain perfons, appointing them his jufti- 
ces, or two or three of them, and ant hotifing them to 
deliver his gaol, at fuch a place, of the prifoners in it;: 
for which purpofe it commands them to meet at fuch 
a place, at the time'they themfelves ffiall appoint; and 
informs them, that, for the fameipurpofe, the king 
hath commanded ills fheriffof the fame county to bring 
all the prifouers of the gaol, and their attachments, 
before them at the day appointed. 

The juftices of gaol-delivery are empowered by the 
■common law to ^proceed upon iudiehnems of felony, 
trefpafs. See. and to order to execution or reprieve: 
they may likewi’fe'difcharge fuch prifoners, as an their 
trials are acquitted, and thofe againftwhom, on pro¬ 
clamation being made, no evidence has appeared : 
they have authority to try ttffenikrs for trealon, and 
to punilh many .particular offences, by ftatute 2 Hawk. 
24. 2 Hale’s hifl. P/acit. Cor. 35. 

GAO-LER, the keeper of a -gaol or prifon. She¬ 
riffs are to make fuch gaolers for whom they'will be 
tanfwcrable: but if there beiany default in the.gaoler, 
an action lies againft him for ail elcape, &c. yet the 
Iheriffis inoft ulually charged ; <2 Inft. 592. Where a 
gaoler kills aprifonerby hard ufage, it is felony ; 3 
Juft. 52. No fee {hall be taken by gaolers, but .what 
is allowed by law, and fettled by (the judges,-wdiomiay 
determine petitions againft their extortions, See. 2.Geo. 
II. c. 22. 

GAONS, a certain .order of -Jewiffi dnftors, who 
appeared in the Eaft, afternhc doling of-the talnvtrd. 
The word Gaons ftgnifies “ excellent, fublitixe ;” as in 
the divinity-fchools we formerly had.Irrefragablc,Sub¬ 
lime, Refolnte, Angelic, and -Sdbtile doctors. The 
Gaons fucceed-edsthe Seburrseans or Opiners, about.the 
beginning of eh-e fixrh century. tChanan Meifchtia 
was the head, and firft of the excellents. He reftored 
the academy of Pandebita, which had been fhut up 
for 30 years. 

GAR-fish, HoRN-fiJhy or Sea-needle. See Eso-x. 

GARAMA i (anc. geog.), the capital of the Gara- 
mantes in* Libya Interior ; near the fprings-of theiCi- 
ny-phus, aow in ruins. Garamantes the people. It 
lay to the fouth of the Gostulia, extending from the 
iprings of the Cinyphus, and the adjacency of the river 
Gir, to the mountains which form at the Vail'ts Gam- 
mantica (Pliny); or from t-hefprings of the Bagrades 
to the lake Nuba (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND (Claude), a very iirgenious letter- 
founder, was born-at Paris ; where he began, in the 
year ryro, to found his printing types free from_all 
the remains of the Gothic, or (as it ^generally called) 
the black letter, and brought them to fuch perfection, 
that he had the glory of furpaffing all who went before 
him, and of-being fcarcely ever excelled by his fuccef- 
fors in that ufeful art. (His types were jn-odigioufly 
multiplied; bot 1. by the great number of matrices he 
ftruck, and the types formed in r-efemblance of his 
in all parts of Europe. Thus in Italy, Germany,- 
England, and Holland, the bookfellers, by way of 
recommending their books, diftinguifeed the type by 


his name ; and in particular the fmall Roman was GaraGe 
by way of excellence known among the printers of II 
thefe nations by the name of Garamond’sfmall Roman. Garp * tMa ' 
By the fpecial command of king Francis 1 . he founded ~ v ” 
three ftzes of Greek types for che ufe of Robert Ste¬ 
phens., who with them printed all his beautiful editions 
of the New Teftament, and other Greek authors. He 
died at Paris in 1 561. 

GARASSE (Francis), a -remarkable jduitical wri¬ 
ter, the firft author of that irreconcilable enmity that 
ft ill fubfifts between the Jefuits and Janfenifts in the 
church of Rome, was born at Angonlefme in 1585: 
and entered the Jefuits college in i6co. As he had 
a quick imagination, a ftrong voice, and a peculiar 
turn to wit, the became a popular preacher in the chief 
cities of France; .but not content with this .honour, 
he diftfnguiihed himfdf ftill more by hits writings. 

Which were bold, licentious, and produced much con¬ 
trovert/. The moll coufideraltk in its confequences 
was intitled La fowine theologiquedes veritez capitales 
ds la religion G retie nnt; .which was.firft aitacked by the 
abbot of St Cyran, who obfer-ving in it a prodigious 
number of falfificatiot-s of the eferiptures .and ol the 
fathers, befides man-y .heretical and impious-opinions, 
conceived the honour of the church required him to 
undertake a refutation. Accordingly he publifhed a 
full anfwer to it ; while GaraUVs book was alfo under 
examination of the debtors of the Sorbonne, by whom 
it was afterwards -condemned. Garafie replied to St. 

Cyran ; but ihe two panics of Jefuits and Janfenifts, of 
whom thefe were refpebtively the,champions, grew to 
an implacable aniniofny againft each other, that is not 
evenmow likely to.fubiide. The Jefuits were forced 
to remove their brother to a diftance from Paris ; where, 

'.probably weary of.his inactive obfeurify, when the 
plague raged at Poi&iers-in 1631, he begged leave,of 
his fuperior to attend the lick, in-which charitable of¬ 
fice he caught the diforder, and died. 

GARBE, in heraldry, afheaf.of any kind of grain, 
borne in feveral eoats -of arms, and faid to reprelent 
fummer, as-;a bunch of grapes does autumn. 

GARBLE, a word ufed to fignify the adion of 
Separating the -drofs and daft from fpice, drugs, -&c. 
■Garbling is th-e cleanfing and purifying the,good from 
the had ; and may come from the Italian garlo, i. e. 

■finery or neatnefs : and hence, probably, we fay, when 
we fee a man in a neat habit, that he is in handfomc 
garb. 

•GARC 1 LASSO (de la Vega), a celebrated Spa- 
nilh poet, born of -a noble family at Toledo in 1500. 

He was educated near the emperor Charles V. who had 
a particular regard for him, and whom he attended in 
all his military expeditions; acquiffingtas much renown 
by his courage as by his poetry. In Provence he com¬ 
manded a battalion ; -and was killed in the 36th year 
of his age, by a ftone thrown at his head by a country¬ 
man from a turret. He had ftrong natural talents for 
poetry; and not only extended the bounds, but intro, 
duced new beauties, into that of the Spanifh language. 

—-We mu ft not confound this poet with another perfon 
of the fame name, a native of ,Cufco, who wrote in 
Spaniffi a Hiftory of Florida, and of Peru and the 
Incas. 

GARCINIA, in botany: A .genus of the mono- 
gyuia order, belonging to the dodetjandria clafs of 

.plants; 
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Garcinia. plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
'- v - ' 18th order, Bicorues. The calyx is tetraphilous in¬ 

ferior; there are fourpetals; the berry is o&ofpprmous; 
and crotyned with a Ihield-like fligma. There is but 
one fpecjes, the mangotlana, a tree of great elegance, 
and producing the moll pleafant fruit of any yet known. 
See Piatc CCV 1 . 

This tree has been very accurately .dcfcribed by Dr 
* Inhoitour Garciti *, in the 35th volotime of the Philofophical 
ofwhoma*. Tranfa&ions. It grows, lie informs us, to about 17 
itsmoftac- Qr jg f eet high., u with a ftraight taper Item like a 
fcHberLin- flr >” having a regular tuft in form of an oblong cone, 
nxu3 gave” compofed of many branches and twigs, fpreadiugout 
it the name equally on all Tides, without leaving any hollow. Its 
Garcinia. leaves, he obferves, are oblong, pointed at both ends, 
entire, finooth, of a Alining green on the upper fide, 
aud of an olive on the back. Its flower is compofed 
of four petals, almolt round, or a littLe pointed : their 
colour refemblcs that of a rofe, only depeer aud lefs 
lively. The calyx of this flower is of one piece, expand¬ 
ed, and cut into four lobes. The two upper lobes are 
fo me thing larger.Chau thelowerones; they aregreeniih 
on oheoalii.de, and of a fine deep red within ; the red 
of the upper is more lively than that of the lower 
ones. This calyx inelofcs all parts of the flower ; 
it is fupported by a pedicle, which is green and con- 
, ftantl.y comes oat of the end of a twig above the lafl: 

pair of leaves. The fruit is round, of the fiye of.a 
fmall orange, from an inch and an half to two inches 
diameter. The body of this fruit is a capfnla of one 
cavity, compofed of a thick rind a little like that of a 
pomegranate, hut fofter, thicker, and fuller of juice. 
Its thicknefs is commonly of a quarter of an inch. Its 
outer colour is of a dark brown purple, mixed with a 
little grey and dark green. The infide of the peel is 
of a rofe colour, and its juice is purple. Lafl: of all, 
the (kin is of a ftyptic or aflringent tafle, like that of 
a pomegranate, nor docs it flick to the fruit it contains. 
The iitlide ,«f this fruit is a furrowed globe, divided 
into fegments, much like chofe of an orange, but un¬ 
equal in fize, which do not adhere to each other. The 
number of thefe fegments is always equal to that of 
the rays of the top which covers the fruit. The fewer 
there are of thefe fegments, the bigger they are. There 
are often in the fame fruit fegments as big again as 
any of thofe that are on the fide of them. Thefe 
fegments are white, a liule tranfparent, fleffiy, mem¬ 
branous, full of juice like cherries or raflaerries; of a 
tafle of flrawberries and grapes together. .Each .of 
the fegments inclofes a feed of the figure and fize of an 
almond (tripped of its (hell, having a protuberance on 
one of its lides. Thefe feeds are covered with two 
fmall fkins, the oiuermofl of which ferves for a balls 
to the filaments and membranes of which the pulp 
is compofed. The fubflanqe of thofe feeds comes very 
near that .of chefnuts, as to their confiflency, colour 
and aflriugent quality. 

“ This tree (according to onr author) originally 
grows in tjhe Molucca iflands, where it is called man- 
goflan ; but has been tranfplanted from thence-to the 
i.fland of Java and Malaca, at which lafl place it thrives 
very well. Its tuft is fo fine, fo regular, fo equal, and 
the appearance ofits leaves fo beautiful, that it is at 
prefent looked upon at Batavia as the moft proper for 
Adorning a garden, and affording an agreeable iliade. 


There are few feeds, however (he obferves,), to be Garcinia, 
met with in this fruit that are good for planting, mofl ll 
part of them being abortive.”— He concludes his de- , Garden ^ 
feription by mentioning, that one may eat a great deal 
of this fruit without any inconvenience ; and that it i$ 
the only one which lick people trtay be allowed to eat 
without any fcruple. 

Other writers concur in their prailes of this fruit. 

Rumpliius obferves, that the mangofian is univerfally 
acknowledged to be the befl and wholefomeft fruit that 
grows in India; that iis flefli is juicy, white, almoft 
tranfparent, and of as delicate and agreeable a flavour 
as tfle richeft grapes: the tafle and fmell being fo grate¬ 
ful, that it is fcarce poffible to be cloyed with eating 
it.—He adds, that when lick people have no relllh for 
any other food, they generally eat this with great de¬ 
light ; but lliould they refufp it, their recovery is no 
longer expedited. <( It is remarkable (fays he) that 
the mangofian is given with fafety in almolt every dif- 
order. The dried bark is ufed with fuccefs in the dy- 
fentery and tcncfmus; and an infufion of it is efteeinefl 
a good gargle for a fore mouth or ulcers in the throat. 

The Chinefe dyers ufc this bark for the ground or 
bads of a black colour, in order .to fix it the firmer.” 

According to Captain Cook, in his Voyage round 
the World, vol. iii. p. 737, the garcinia niaugortana of 
Linnaeus is peculiar to the Eafl Indies. It is.abour the 
fize of the crab-apple, and of a deep red wine colour. 

On the top of it is the figure of five or fix fmall tri¬ 
angles joined in a circle ; and at the bottom feveral 
hollow green leaves, whi.ch are remains of the blollom. 

When they are to be eaten, the lkin, or rather fidh, 
mull be taken of ; tinder which are found fix or feveu 
white kernels, placed in a circular order ; and the pulp 
wirh which thefe are in.veloped in the fruit, than which 
nothing can be more delicious. It is a happy mixture 
of the tart and the fweet, which is no lefs wholefomc 
than pleafant ; and, as well as the fweet orange, is al¬ 
lowed in any qauntity to thofe who are afiiifted with 
fevers either of the putrid or inflammatory kind. 

GARCON, or Garsoon, a French term, literally 
fignifying a boy or male child any time before his mar¬ 
riage—It is alfo applied to divers inferior officers, 
among us called grooms, garqwies. Thus all the fer- 
vants in the French king’s chambers, wardrobe, &c. 
whodotheleffer offices thereof underthe proper officers, 
are called garqons de la chamhre , de la garderobe, -&c. 

GARDANT, or Guardant, in heraldry, denotes 
any heart full-faced, and looking right forward. 

GARDEN, a piece of ground properly laid our, 
cultivated, and ornamented with a variety of plants, 
flowers, fruits, &c. See Gardenikg. 

Gardens arenfnally dtftinguirtied into flower-garden, 
fruit-garden, and kitchen-garden : the firft of which, 
being ddigntd forpleafnre and ornament, is to be pla¬ 
ced in the mofl confpicuous part, that is, next rp the 
back-front of thehoufe; and the two latter, being de- 
figned for ufc, ihould be placed lefs jn fight. But 
though the fruit and kitchen gardens, are here men¬ 
tioned as two dillinft.gardens, yet they are now ufnally 
in one ; and that with good reafon, fince they both 
require a good foil and -expofure, and equally require 
to be placed out of the view of the houfe. See Kitch- 
i:s-G arden. 

.In the choice of.a place proper for the garden, the 

moft 
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tj.-rdi.ii. nioft efleiHiai points to be confidered are the fituatioii, 
v ' the foil, the expofiire, water, and profpedt. 

ift. As to the lunation, it ought to be fitch a one 
as is wholefome, and in a place neither too high nor 
too low ; for if a garden to be too high, it will be ex- 
pofed to the winds which are very prejudicial to trees ; 
and if it be too low, the dampnefs, the vermin, and 
the venomous creatures that breed in ponds and mar- 
ftiy places, add much to their infalubrity. The molt 
happy filiation is on the tide of a hill, efpecially if 
the Hope be eafy, and iu a manner imperceptible ; if 
a good deal of level ground be near the houfe ; and if 
it abounds with fprings of water : for, being flickered 
from the fury of the winds, and the violent heat of the 
fun, a temperate air will be there enjoyed ; and the 
Water that defeends from the top of the hill, cither from 
fprings or rain, will not only fupply fountains, canals, 
and cafcadcs for ornaments, but. When it has perform¬ 
ed its office, will water the adjacant valleys, and, if 
it be not fuffered to ftagnate, will render them fertile 
and wholefome. 

2dly, A good earth or foil is next to be confidered ; 
for it is fcarce poflible to make a fine garden in a bad 
foil. There are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenlive ; andfometitnes, when the ex¬ 
pence has been bellowed of laying good earth three 
feet deep over the whole furface, a whole garden has 
been ruined, when the roots of the trees have come 
to reach the natural bottom. To judge of the quality 
of the foil, obferve whether their be any heath, thif- 
tles, or fuch like weeds, growing fpontaneoully in it ; 
for they are certain figns that the ground is poor. Or 
if there be large trees growing thereabouts, obferve 
whether they grow crooked, ill-lhaped, and grubby ; 
and whether they are of a faded green, and full of 
nsols, or infelled with vermin : if this be the cafe, the 
place is'to be rejedted. But, on the contrary, if it be 
covered with good grafs fit for pafture, you may then 
be encouraged to try the depth of the foil. To know 
this, dig holes in feveral places, fix feet wide and four 
deep ; and if you find three feet of good earth it will 
do very well, but lefs than two will not be fufficient. 
The quality of ground is, neither to be too flony nor 
too hard to work ; neither too dry, too moift, nor too 
iandy and light; nor too ftrong and clayey, which is 
the word of all for gardens. 

gdly, The next requifite is water; the wantof which 
is one of the greatest inconveniences that can attend a 
garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon what¬ 
ever is planted in it, efpecially in the greater droughts 
that often happen in allot and dry fituation in fummer; 
befides its ufefulnefs in fine gardens for making foun¬ 
tains, canals, cafcades, &c. which are the greateft or¬ 
naments of a garden. 

4thly, The laft thing to be confidered is the pro¬ 
fpedt of a fine country ; and though this is not fo abfo- 
lutely neceflary as water, yctitisone of themoft agree¬ 
able beauties of a fine garden : befides, if a garden be 
planted in a low place that has no kind of profpedt, it 
will not only be difagreeable, but unwbolefome. 

In che laying out and planting of gardens, the beau¬ 
ties of nature fliould always be ftudied ; for the nearer 
a garden approaches to nature, the longer it will pleafe. 
Aecording to Mr Miller, the area of a handfome gar¬ 
den may take up 30 or 40 acres, but not more; and 
■1 


the following roles fliould be obferved in the dif- Garden, 
pofition of it. There ought always to be a defeent ■— 

of at lead three fteps from the houfe to the gar¬ 
den ; this will render the houfe more dry and whole¬ 
fome, and the profpedt on entering the garden more 
extenfive. The firft tiring that ought to pefent it- 
felf to view fliould be an open lawn of grafs, which 
ought to be confiderably broader than the front of the 
building; and if the depth be one-half more than the 
width, it will have a better effedt: if on the lides of 
thelawn, there are trcesplanted irregularly,by way of 
open groves, the regularity of the lawn will be broken, . 
and the whole rendered more like nature. For the 
convenience of walking in damp weather, this lawn 
fliould be furrounded with a gravel walk, on the ont- 
fidc of which fliould be borders three or four feet wide 
for flowers : and from the back of thefe the profpedt 
will be agreeably terminated by a Hope of ever-green 
fhrubs; which, however, fliould never be fuffered to 
exclude agreeable profpedts, or the view of handfome 
buildings. Thefe walks may lead through the different 
plantations, gently winding about in an eafy natural 
manner; which will be more agreeable than either thofe 
long ftraight walks, too frequently feen in gardens, or 
thofe Terpentine windings that are twilled about into 
fo many fhort turns as to render it difficult to walk in 
them; and as no garden can be pleafmg where there is 
a want of fhade and fhelter, thefe walks fhould lead as 
foon as poflible into plantations, where perfons may 
walk in private, and be flickered from the wind. 

Narrow rivulets, if they have a confiant flream, and 
are judicisufly led about a garden, have a better effedl 
than many of the large flagnating ponds or canals fo 
frequently made in large gardens. When wildernefles 
are intended, they fliould not be cut into ftarsand other 
ridiculous figures, nor formed into' mazes or laby¬ 
rinths, which in a great defign appear trifling. 

In fhort, the feveral parts of a garden fhould be di- 
verfified ; but in places where the eye takes ill the 
whole at once, the two fides fliould be always the 
fame. In the bufinefs of defigns, the aim fhould be 
always at what is natural, great, and noble. The ge¬ 
neral difpolition of a garden and of its parts ought to be 
accommodated to the different iituations of ihe ground, 
to humour its inequalities, to proportion the number 
and forts-of trees and flirubs to each part, and to fhut 
out from the view of the garden no obje&s that may 
become ornamental. But for a more extended view 
of this fubjed, fee the article Gardening. 

A pradical attention to a garden, is by fbme 
efteemed a degrading employment. It is true, indeed, 
that paftoral and agricultural manners, if we may 
form a judgment from the dignified deferiptions of 
Virgil, are greatly degenerated. The employments 
of (hepherds and hufbandmen are now become mean 
and fordid. The work of the garden is ufually left 
to a peafant. Nor is it unreafonable to aflign the la¬ 
bour, which wearies without amufement, to thofe who 
are fufficiently amufed by the profped of their wages. 

But the operations of grafting, of inoculating, of 
pruning, of tranfplanting, are curious experiments in 
natural philofophy ; and that they are pleafing as well 
as curious, thofe can teftify who remember what they 
felt on feeing their attempts in the amufement of prac¬ 
tical gardening attended with fuccefs. Among the 
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Gardm. employments fuitable to old age, Cicero has etnime- 
*“ v ' rated the fnperintendence of a garden. It requires no 
great exertion of mind or body ; and its fatisfa&ions 
are of that kind which pltafe without violent agita¬ 
tion. Its beneficial influence on health is an additional 
realon for an attention to it at an age when infirmities 
abound. 

In almoft every defeription of the feats of the 
blelfed, ijeas of a garden feems to have predominated. 
The word Paradife itfelf is fynonymsus with garden. 
The fields of Elylium, that fwcet region of poely, are 
adorned with all that imagination can conceive to be 
delightful. Some of the moll pleafing palfages of Mil- 
ton, are thofe in which he represents the happy pair 
engaged in cultivating their blifsful abode. Poets have 
always been delighted with the beauties of a garden. 
Lucan is reprefented by Juvenal as repofing in his 
garden. Virgil’s Georgies prove him to have been 
captivated with rural feenes ; though, to the furprife of 
his readers, he has not afligned a book to the fubjedlof 
a garden. Shenftone made it his fludy ; but, with 
allhistafle and fondnefs for it, he was not happy in 
it. The captivating feenes which he created at the 
Leafowes, afforded him, it is faid, little pleafure 
in the abfence of fpedlators. The truth is, he made 
the embellifhment of his grounds, which fhould have 
been the amnfement of his life, the bufinefs of it ; 
and involved himfelf in fuch troubles, by the ex- 
pences it occafioned, as neceflkrily excluded tranquil 
enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few, in comparifon, to poflefs territo¬ 
ries like his, extenfive, and fufficicntly well-adapted to 
conllitute an ornamented farm. Still fewer are ca¬ 
pable of fupporting the expence of preferving it in 
good condition. But let not the rich fuppofe they 
have appropriated the pleafures of a garden. The 
pofleflbr of an acre, or a fmaller portion, may receive 
a real pleafure, from obferving the progrefs of vege¬ 
tation, even in a plantation of culinary plants. A very 
limited tratfl, properly attended to will furnifh ample 
employment for an individual. Nor let it be thought 
a mean care ; for the fame hand that raifed the cedar, 

' formed the hyfop on the wall. Even the orchard, 
cultivated folcly for advantage, exhibits beauties une¬ 
qualled in the fhrubbery ; nor can the green-houfe 
produce au appearance to exceed the bloilom of the 
apple and the almond. 

Hanging Gardens, in antiquity, gardens raifed on 
arches by Nebuchadnezzer king of Babylon, in or¬ 
der to gratify his new wife Amy&is, daughter of Aily- 
ages king of Media. £)• Curtius makes them equal in 
height to the walls of the city, viz. yo feet. They 
contained a fquare of 400 feet on every fide, and were 
carried up into the air in feveral terraces laid above 
one another, and the afeeut from terrace to terrace was 
by flairs 10 feet wide. The arches fuflainlng the 
whole pile were raifed above one another, and it was 
flrengthened by a wall, furrounding it on every fide, 
of 22 feet in thicknefs. The floors of each of the ter¬ 
races were laid in the following manner : on the top 
of the arches were firft laid large fiat ftoties 16 feet 


long and 4 broad, and over them was a layer of reed 
mixed with a great quantity of Littnnen, over which 
were two rows of bricks clofely cemented together by 
plafter, aryl over all were laid thick fheets of lead j 
and laflly, upon the lead was laid the mould of the 
garden. The mould or earth was of fuch a depth as 
to admit the largelt trees to take root and grow ; and 
it was covered with various kinds of trees, plants, and 
flowers. In the upper terrace there was an aqueduct 
or engine, whereby water was drawn up out of the river 
for watering the whole garden. 

Floating Gardens. We are informed by the ahbe 
Clavigero in his Hiltory of Mexico, that when the 
Mexicans were brought under fubjcdlion to the Col- 
huan and Tepatucan nations, and confined to the 
mifcrable little iflands on the lake of Mexico, they 
ceafed for fome years to cultivate the land, becaufe 
they had none, until neceflity and induflry together 
taught them to form moveable fields andgardens, which 
floated on the waters of the lake. The method which 
they purfued to make thofe, and which they dill prac 
life, is extremely fimple. They plait and twill willows 
and roots of marfh plants or other materials togethtr, 
which are light, but capable or fupporting the earth 
of thegarden firmly united. Upon this foundation they 
lay the light bullies which float on the lake; and over 
all, the mud and dirt which they draw up from the bot¬ 
tom of the fame lake. Their regular figure is quadran¬ 
gular; their length and breadth various; but generally 
they are about eight perches long, and not more than 
three in breadth, and have lefs than a foot of elevation 
above the furface of the water. Thefe were the firft 
fields which the Mexicans owned after the foundation 
of Mexico; there they firft. cultivated the maize, great 
pepper, and other plants necellary for their fupport. In 
progrefs of time, as thofe fields grew numerous from 
the induflry of the people, there were among them 
gardens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which were 
employed in the worfhip of their gods, and ferved for 
the recreation of the nobles. At prefent they culti¬ 
vate flowers and every fort of garden herbs upon 
them. Every day of the year, at fun-rife, innume¬ 
rable vefTels loaded with various kinds of flowers and 
herbs, which arc cultivated in thofe gardens, areften 
arriving by the canal, at the great market-place of 
that capital. All plants thrive there furprilingly ; 
the mudof the lake is an extremely fertile foil, and 
requires no water from the clouds. In the largelt gar¬ 
dens there is commonly a little tree, and even a little 
hut tofhelter the cultivator and defend him from rain 
or the fun. When the owner of the garden, or the 
Chinampa as he isufually called, wilhes to change his 
fituation, to remove from a difagreeable neighbour, 
or to come nearer to his own family, he gets into his 
little veflfel, and by his own llrengtb alone if the gar¬ 
den is fmall, or with the affiflance of others if it is 
large, he tows if after him, and conducts it wherever 
he pleafes with the little tree and hut upon it. That 
part of the lake where thofe floating gardens are, is a 
place of infinite recreation, where the fenfes receive 
the highell poflible gratification. 
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r TMlE art of punning and cultivating gardens. In 
-*• its utrooft extent, whatever contributes to render 
the feenes of nature delightful, is among!! the fubjeds 
of gardening; and animate as well as inanimate objects 
are circumflauces of beauty or character. The whole 
range of nature is open to the gardener, from the par¬ 
terre to the foreft ; and whatever is agreeable to the 
fenfes or the imigination, he may appropriate to the 
i'pot he is to improve : it is a part of his bufinefs to 
collect into one place the delights which are generally 
difperfed through different fpecies of country. 

Hiftory of Gardening. 

* Hill «f Gardening, Mr Walpole * obferves, was probably 
Mod. Gar- one of the firft arts that fucceeded to that of building 
dening, fub- houfes, and naturally attended property and individual 
joined to pofTeffion. Culinary, and afterwards medicinal herbs, 
the 4th vol. vvere the 0 bjeCts of every head of a family : it became 
of his Artec- convcn j ent t0 }, ave them within reach, without feeking 

Paintin them at random in woods, in meadows, and oh moun- 
am mg. as 0 f ten as t j, ey were vva nted. When the earth 

ceafed tofnrnifh fpontaneoufly all thofe primitive luxu¬ 
ries, and culture became requifite, feparate inclofurcs 
for rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were in the 
fame predicament ; and thofe moft in ufe or that ile- 
mafid attention mnft have entered-into and extended 
the domeftic inclofure. The good man Noah, we are 
told, planted a vineyard, drank of the wine, and was 
drunken ; and every body knows the confeqnences. 
Thus we acquired kitchen-gardens, orchards, and 
vinyards. No doubt the prototy pe of all thefe forts was 
the garden of Eden ; but as that Paradife was a good 
deal larger than any we read of afterwards, being in- 
doled by the rivers Pifon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Eu¬ 
phrates ; as every tree that was pleafant to the fight 
and good for food grew in it ; and as two other trees 
werelikewife found there, of which not a flip or fuck¬ 
er remains ; it does not belong to the prelent difeuflion. 
After the Fall, no man living was fuffered to enter in¬ 
to the garden ; and the poverty and neceffities of our 
firft anceftors hardly allowed them time to make im¬ 
provements in their eftatesin imitation of it, fuppofmg 
any plan had been preferved. A cottage and a-ftip of 
ground for a cabbage and a goofeberry-bufh, fuch as 
we fee by the fide ofacommon, were in all probability 
the earlieft feats and gardens: a well and bucket fuc¬ 
ceeded to the Pifon and Euphrates. As fctrlements 
fncreafed, the orchard and the vineyard followed ; and 
the earlieft princes of tribes poffefTed juft the neceffa- 
ries of a modern farmer. 

Matters, we may well believe, remained long in this 
fituation ; and we have reafon to think that for many 
centuries the term garden implied no more than a 
kitchen-garden or orchard. 

The garden of Alcinous, in the OdyfTey, is the moft 
renowed in the heroic times. Is there an admirer of 
Corner who can read his defeription without rapture i 
«r who does not form to his imagination a feene of de¬ 
lights more piCturefque than the landfcapes of Tinian 


or Juan Fernandez ? “ Yet (continues our amhor) what 
was chat boafted Paradife with which 
the gods ordain’d 

To grace Alcinous and his happy land ? 

Why, diverted of harmonious Greek and bewitching 
poetry, it was a finall orchard and vineyard, withfome 
beds of herbs and two fountains that watered them, 
inelofed within a quick-fet hedge. The whole compafs 
of this pompous garden inelofed—four acres : 

Four acres was th’ allotted fpace of ground, 

Fenc’d with a green inclofure all around. 

The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears, oliyes, 
and vines. 

Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mould ; 

The red’ning apple ripens into gold. 

Here the blue fig with lufeious juice o’erflows. 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 

And verdant olives flourilh round the year. 

# * * # * 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the feene. 


Alcitious’s garden was planted by the poet, enriched 
by him with the fairy gift of eternal fummer, and no 
doubt an effort of imagination furpalfing any thing he 
had ever feen. As he has bellowed on the fame happy 
prince a palace with brazen walls and columns of fil- 
ver, he certainly intended that the gardens fhauld be 
proportionably magnificent. We are fore, therefore 
that, as late as Homer’s age, an inclofure of four acres, 
comprehending orchard, vineyard, and kitchen-garden, 
was a ftretch of luxury the world at that time had. 
never beheld.” 

Previous to this, however, we have in the facred 
writings hints of a garden ftill more luxurioufly fur- 
niflied. We allude to the Song of Solomon, part of 
the feene of which is undoubtedly laid in a garden f. 

Flowers and fruits are particularly fpoken of as the or- a ^‘ 
naments and the produce of it; and helides thefe, aro¬ 
matic vegetables formed a confiderable part of the gra¬ 
tifications it afforded. The camphor and the cinna¬ 
mon tree, with all trees ef frankmcenfe, and all the 
chief fpecies, flourilhed there if. Solomon tells us in an-. p ant . 
otherplace||,Thathemadehim great works;—gardens, 
and orchards, and planted in them trees of every kind. || EccUii. 
Indeed we muff fuppofe his gardens to have been both 4, j- 
amply and curioufly furnifhed, feeing the kinds, nature, 
and-properties of the vegetable tribes, feem to have 
been a favourite ftudy with the royal philofopher, and 
to have been deemed a fubjeft worthy of his pen : for 
we are told, that he wrote of plants, from the great 
cedar of Lebanon down to the hyffop of the wall 5. § kings iv. 
Fountains and ftreamsof water appear alfo to have had 33. 
a lhare in the compofition, and probably for ornament 
as well as ufe. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon, mentioned in a 
preceeding article, were a ftill greater prodigy. But as 
they are luppofed to have been formed 011 terraces and 
the wafts of the palace, whither foil was conveyed on 
purpofe,Mr Walpole concludes, “ they were whatfump- 

luous 
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tuous gardens have been in all ages till theiprefent, un¬ 
natural, enriched by art, poflibly with fountains, flatties, 
ballultrades, and fummer-houfes, and were any thing 
.but verdant and rural.” 

Others, however, have allowed them greater praife. 
They feem, in many refpedts, to have been laid out 
with good tafte. Th.eir elevation not only produced 
ta variety and extent of view, but was alfo ufeful in mo¬ 
derating the heat. Such a ifituation would likewife 
fuit a greater variety of trees and plants than a plain 
furface, and would contain n larger as well as a.more 
diveriified extent. 

The fuiting of the fituation to the nature of the 
trees feems, from the account given by Jofephus, to 
* Contra have been one view* in the erefting the building in 
Apian, 1 . i. f uc h a manner. And the fucccfs feems to have been 
§ anfwerable, as the trees are faid to have fkmrifhed.ex- 

f £>. Curt, tremely wellj-, and to have grown as tall as in their 
t j. nativefituations. On the whole, then, however diffe¬ 
rent thefe.may appear from modern gardens, they feem 
to have.been formed with judgment and taile, and well 
adapted to the fituation and circumltances. 

It feems probable, from feveral circumltances, that 
the ealtern gardens were adjoining to the houfe or pa¬ 
lace to which they belonged. Thus, king Ahafuerus 
goes immediately from tire banquent of wine to walk 
£ Either vii.in the garden of the palace J. The garden of Cyrus., 



§ L- 36. tioned by Jultin§. The hanging gardens at Babylon, 

c. 4 • .were not 10 much adjacent to the palace, as a part of 

the palace itfelf, jince feveral of the royal apartments 
\Diad. 1 . a. were beneath them^J. 

Itis not clear what the tafte for gardening was among 
.theGreeks. The Academns, weknow,wasa wooded 
jhady place ; and the trees appear to have been of the 
olive fpecies. It was lituated beyond the limits of the 
Walls, and adjacent to the tombs of die heroes; and 
though we are nowhere informed of the particular man¬ 
ner in which this grove was difpofed or laid out, it 
may be gathered from Paufanias, in his Attica, that it 
was an elegant ornamented place. At the entrance 
.was an altar dedicated to Love., which was faid to be 
the fir ft ereded to that Deity. Within the Acad emus 
were the altars of Prometheus, of the Mules, of Mer¬ 
cury, of Minerva, and Hercules; and at a fmall di¬ 
stance was the tomb of Plato. So that, in all proba¬ 
bility, it was highly adapted by art, as well as nature, 
to philofophic reflection and contemplation. 

We are told by Plutarch, that before the time of 
Cimon, the Academus was a rude and uncultivated 
fpot: but that it was planted by that general, and had 
water conveyed to it; whether this water was brought 
merely for ufe to refrefh the trees, or for ornament, does 
not appear. It was divided into gymnafia, or places 
of exercife, and philofophic walks, lhaded with trees. 
Thefe are faid. to have flourilhed very well, until de- 
ffroyed by Syila (when he befieged Athens), as well 
as thofein the Lyceum. 

Near the academy were die gardens of the philofo- 
.phers, of Plato, and of Epicurus; which, however, 
were probably but fmall. The feene of Plato’s Dia¬ 
logue concerning Beauty is elegantly deferibed as be¬ 
ing on the banks of the river Iliffus, and under the 
Shade of the plantane ; but no artificial arrangement 
Vol. VII. 


of objedts is mentioned, not' anyithing wliicfi willlcad 
us to imagine the;profpeCt:to be any other.than merely 
natural. 

Among the Romans, a tafte for gardening, any 
otherwifethan as a matter of.utility, feems not to have 
•prevailed till a very late period ; at leaf! the writers on 
hnlbandry, Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladios, 

•make not the leaf! mention of a garden as an objeCt of 
pleafure, but folely withrcfpeCt to its productions of 
herbs and fruits. The Lucullan gardens are the 
fir ft we find mentioned of remarkable magnifi¬ 
cence; though probably from the extravagance 10 
which thefe were arrived, they were not the firil. 

Plutarch fpeaks of them as incredibly expenfive, and 
■equal to the .magnificence of kings. They contained 
-artificial elevations of ground to a fnrprifing height, of 
.buildings projected into the. fea, and valt pieces of wa¬ 
ter made upon .land. In fliort, his extravagance and 
..expence were fo great, that he acquired thence 
the appellation of the Roman Xerxes. It is not im- 
-.prohable, from the above account, and from the con- 
fideration of Lncullus having fpent much time in Afia, 
in a fituation wherein he had an opportunity of obfer- 
ving the molt fplendid conftruCtions of this kind, that 
ithefe gardens might be laid out in the Aiiatic ftyle. 

The vaft maffes of building faid to have been erected, 
•luighthave borne fomerelemblance, in the arrangement 
and ltyle, to the Babylonian gardens ; and the epithet 
of the Roman Xerxes might be applicable to the taile, 
as well as to the fizeand expence of his works. 

The Tufculan Villa of .Cicero, though often men¬ 
tioned, is not any where deferibed in his works, fo as 
to give an adequate idea of the ltyle in which his gar¬ 
dens or grounds were difpofed. 

There is but little to be traced in Virgil relative to 
this fubjeCt. Pines*, it feems probable, were a fa- * vl; 
•yourite ornament in gardens; and flowersf, rofes 65/&CV * 
efpecially, were much e(teemed, perfumes indeed ha-1 bear. iv. 
vingbecnahvayshighly valuedin warm climates. Vif- it8. 
gil places Anchifes in Elyfium, in a grove of bays ; 
and is careful to remark, that they were of the fweet- 
feented kind. The Paeltan rofes were chiefly valued 
for their excellent odour ; and the fame quality ap¬ 
pears to he the caufe why they were placed by Tibul¬ 
lus as ornaments to the Elyfian fields. There appears 
alfo to have prevailed among the Romans a piece of 
luxury relative to gardens, which is equally prevalent 
at prefent among us, namely the forcing of flowers at 
feafons of the year not fuited to their natural blowing : 
and rofes were then, as at prefent, the principal flowers 
upon which thefe experiments were tried, as appears 
from Martial J and others. j 

When Roman authors (Mr Walpole remarks), EpigrXvb 
whofe climate inltilled a wilh for cool retreats, fpeak ep- 8a. 
of their enjoyments in that kind, they figh for grottos, '• xiv- e J>» 
caves, and the refrelhing hollows of mountains, near l 27 ' an j! 
irriguous and lhady founts; or boalt of their porticos, 
walks of planes, canals, baths, and breezes from the 
fea. Their gardens are never mentioned as affording 
(hade and Ihelter from the rage of the dog-ltar. Plinv 
has left us deferiptions of two of his villas. As lie 
ufedliis Laurentine villa for his winter retreat, it is not 
furprillng that the garden makes no confiderable part 
of the account. All he fays of it is, that the geltatio 
or place of exercife, whichfurrounded the garden (the 
3 Z latter 
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latter confequently not being very large), was bounded 
by a hedge of box, and, where that was periflied, with 
rofemary ; that there was a walk of vines ; and that 
molt of the trees were fig and mulberry, the foil not 
being proper for any other forts. On his Tufcan vil¬ 
la he is more diffiife ; the garden makes a confiderablc 
part of the defcription :—and what was the principal 
beauty of that pleafure-ground r Exaftly what was the 
admiration of this country about threefcore years ago ; 
box-trees cut into monfters, animals, letters, and the 
names of the mailer and the artificer. In an age when 
architecture difplayed all its grandeur, all its purity, 
and all its talle; when arofe Vefpaftan’s amphitheatre, 
the temple of Peace, Trajan’s.forum, Domitian’s baths, 
and Adrian’s villa, the ruins and veftiges of which flill 
excite our altonilhment and curiolity ; a Roman con- 
ful, a polilhed emperor’s friend, and a man of elegant 
literature and talle, delighted in what the mob now 
fcarce admire in a college-garden. All the ingredients 
of Pliny’s correfponded exactly with thofe laid out by 
London and Wife on Dutch principles. He talks of 
hopes, terraces, a wildernefs, fltrubs methodically trim¬ 
med, a marble bafon, pipes fpouting water, a cafcade 
falling into the baton, bay-trees alternately planted 
with planes, and a Itraight walk from whence iflited 
others parted off by hedges of box and apple-trees, with 
obeliiks placed between every two. There wants no¬ 
thing but the embroidery of a parterre, to make a gar¬ 
den in the reign of Trajan ferve for a defcription of 
one in .that, of king William. In one paflage above, 
Pliny feerns to have conceived that natural irregularity 
might be a beauty ; in opere urbaniffimo, fays h&,fubita 
velut illati ruris imitatip. Something like a rural view 
was contrived amidlt fo much polilhed compofition. 
Butthe ideafoonvanifhed, lineal walksimmediately en¬ 
veloped the flight feene, and names and inferiptions in 
box again fucceeded to compenfate for the daring in- 
troduftion of nature. 

In the paintings found at Herculaneum are a few 
traces of gardens, as may be feen in the fecond volume 
of the prints. They are fmall fquare inclofures, formed 
by trellis-work and efpaliers, and regularly ornament¬ 
ed with vafes, fountains, and careatides, elegantly fym- 
metrical, and proper for the narrow fpaces allotted to 
the garden of a houfein a capital city. 

From what has ben faid, it appears how naturally 
and infenfibly the idea of a kitchen-garden Hid into 
that which has for fo many ages been peculiarly term¬ 
ed a garden, and by our anceflors diflinguiihed by 
the name of a pleafure-garden. A fquare piece of 
ground was originally parted off in early ages for the 
ufe of the family :—to exclude cattle, and afeertain 
the property, it was feparated from the fields by a 
hedge. As pride and defire of privacy increafed, 
the inclofure was dignified by walls ; and in climes 
where fruits were not lavilhed by the ripening glow of 
nature and foil, -fruit-trees were aflifted and fheltered 
from furrounding winds by the like expedient; for the 
inundationof luxuries, which have fwelled into general 
neceflities, have almoflall taken their fource from the 
Ample foundation of reafon. 

When the cuftom of making fquare gardens inclo- 
fed with walls was thus eflabliihed to the exclufion of 
nature and profpect, pomp and folitude combined to 
call for fomething that might enrich and enliven the 
iniipid and unanimated partition. Fountains, firll in¬ 


vented for ufe, which grandeur loves to difguife and 
throw out of the quellion, received embellilhments from 
collly marbles, and at lalt, to conrradift utility, tolled 
their wafle of waters into air in fpouting columns. 
Art, in the hands of rude man, had at firfl been made 
a fuccedaneum to nature ; in the hands of oflentatious 
wealth, it became the means of oppofing nature ; and 
the more it traverfed the march of the latter, the 
more nobility thought its power was demonflrated. 
Canals meafured by the line were introduced in lieu of 
meandering flreams, and terraces were hoilted aloft in 
oppofition to the facile hopes that imperceptibly unite 
the valley to the hill. Baluftrades defended thefe pre¬ 
cipitate and dangerous elevations, and flights of fteps 
rejoined them to the fubjacent flat from which the ter¬ 
race had been dug. Vafes and fculpture were added 
to thefe unneceflary balconies, and flatucs furnilhed 
the lifelefs fpot with mimic reprefentations of the ex¬ 
cluded tons of men. Thus difficulty and expence were 
the conftituent parts of thofe fumptuous and felfilh fo- 
litudes ; and every improvement that was made, was 
but a Hep farther from nature. The tricks of water¬ 
works to wet the,unwary, not to refrelh the panting; 
fp eft a tor, and parterres embroidered in patterns like a 
petticoat, were but the childilh endeavours of falhion 
and novelty to reconcile greatnefs to what it had for¬ 
feited on. To crown thefe impotent difplays of falfe 
talle, the Iheers were applied to the lovely wildnefs of 
form with which nature has diilinguiihed each various- 
fpecies of tree and Ihrub. The venerable oak, the ro¬ 
mantic beech, the ufeful elm, even the afpiring cir¬ 
cuit of the lime, the regular round of the cheihur, 
and the almoll moulded orange-tree, were corrected 
by fuch fantaftic admirers of fymmetry. The com- 
pafs and fquare were of more ufe in plantations than 
the nurfery-man. The meafured walk, the quincunx, 
and the etoile, impofed their unfatisfying famenefs on 
every royal and noble garden. Trees were headed, 
and their lides pared away ; many French' groves fieem 
green chefts let upon poles. Seats of marble, arbours, 
and fummer-houfes, terminated every villa ; and fym¬ 
metry, even where the fpace was too large to permit 
its being remarked at one view, was fo effentiali, that, 
as Pope obferved, 

-each alley has a brother. 

And hplf the garden juft refleits the other. 

Knots of flowers were more defenlibly fubjedted to the 
fame regularity. Leifure, as Milton exprefledit, 

-in trim gardens took his pleafure. 

In the garden of Marlhal de Biron at Paris, confining 
of 14 acres, every walk is buttoned on each fide by 
lines of flower-pots, which fucceed in their feafons. 

It does not precifely appear what our anceflors meant 
by a bower : It was probably an arbour ; fometimes it 
meantthe whole frittered inclofure, and in oneinflance 
it certainly included a labyrinth. Rofamond’s bower 
was iudifputably of that kind ; though whether com- 
pofed of walls or hedges, we cannot determine. A 
fquare and a round labyrinth were fo capital ingredients 
of a garden formerly, that in DuCerceau’s architefture, 
who lived in the time of Charles IX. and Henry III. 
there is fcarce a ground-plot without one of each. 

In Kip’s Views of the Seats of our Nobility and 
Gentry, we fee the fame tirefome and returning uni¬ 
formity. Every houfe is approached by two or three 
gardens, confining perhaps of a gravel-walk and two 

grafs- 
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grafs-plats or borders of flowers. Each rifes above 
the other by two or three fteps, and as many walls and 
terraces, and fo many iron gates, that we recollect 
thofe ancient romances in which every entrance was 
guarded by nymphs or dragons. Yet though thefe 
and fuch prepofterous inconveniences prevailed from 
age to age, good fenfe in this country had perceived 
the want of fomething at once more grand and more 
natural. Thefe reflections, and the bounds fet to the 
walte made by royal fpoilers, gave origin to Parks.' 
They were contracted forefts, and extended gardens. 
Hentzner fays, that, according to Rous of Warwick, 
the firft park was that at Woodftock. If fo, it might 
be the foundation of a legend that Henry II. fecured 
his miftrefs in a labyrinth : it was no doubt more diffi¬ 
cult to find her in a park than in a palace, where the 
intricacy of the woods and various lodges buried in co¬ 
vert might conceal her aCtual habitation. 

It is more extraordinary that, having fo long ago 
Humbled on the principle of modern gardening, we 
Ihould have perfifted in retaining its reverfe, fymme- 
trical and unnatural gardens. That parks were rare 
in other countries, Hentzner, who travelled over great 
part of Europe, leads us to fuppofe, by obferving that 
they were common in England. In France they retain 
the name, but nothing is more different both in com- 
pafs and difpofition. Their parks are ufually fquare or 
oblong inclofures, regularly planted with walks of 
chefnuts or limes, and generally every large town has 
one for its public recreation. 

“ One man, one great man we had (continues Mr 
Walpole), on whom nor education nor cuflom could ini- • 
pofe their prejudices; who, ‘ on evil day though fallen, 
and with darknefs and folitude compaffed round, ’judged 
that the miftaken and fantaftic ornaments he had feen 
in gardens, were unworthy of the Almighty hand that 
planted the delights of Paradife. He feems with the 
propheticeye of tafle to have conceived,tohaveforefeen 
modern gardening ; as Lord Bacon announced the dif > 
coveries fince made by experimental philofophy. The 
defeription of Eden is a warmer and more juft picture 
oftheprefentftyle than Claud Lorrain could have paint¬ 
ed from Hagley or Stourhead. The firft lines we fhall 
quote exhibit Stourhead on a more magnificent fcale; 

Thro’ Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but thro’, the ihaggy hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mound, high rais’d 

Upon the rapid current- 

Hagley feems pictured in what follows : 

Which thro’veins 

Of porous earth with kindly third updrawn, 

Role a frefti fountain, and with'many a rill 
Water’d the garden- 

What colouring, what freedom of pencil, what land- 
fcape in thefe lines! 

-from that faphire fount the crifped brooks. 

Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent (hades, 

Ran neClar, vifiting each plant, and fed 
Flower’s worthy of Paradife, which notnice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale and plain, 

Both where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the impierc’d (hade 
Imbrown’dthenoon-tidebow’rs —Thus was ibis place 
A happy rural feat of various view- 


Read this tranfporting defeription, paint to your mind 
the feenes that follow, contrail; them with the favage 
but refpeCtable terror with which the poet guards the 
bojjnds of his paradife, fenced 

-—with the champaign head 
Of a deep witdernefs, whofe hairy fides 
With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 

Accefs denied j and over head up grew 
Infuperable height of loftiefrihade. 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A fyivan feene, and, as the ranks afeend, 

Shade above (hade, a woody theatre, 

Offtatelieftview- 

and then recoiled, that the author of this fublime vifion 
had never feen a glimpfe of any thing like what he has 
imagined ; that his favourite ancients had dropped not 
a hint of fuch divine feenery; and that the conceits in 
Italian gardens, and Theobalds and Nonfuch, were the 
brighteft originals that his memory could furnflh. His 
intellectual eye fawa nobler plan, fo little did he fuffer 
by the lofs of fight. Itfufficed him to have feen the 
materials with which he could work. The vigour of a 
boundlefs imagination told him how a plan might be 
difpofed, that would embellilh nature, and reftore art 
to its proper office, the juft improvement or imitation 
of it. 

“ Now let us turn to an admired writer, pofterior to 
Milton, and fee how cold, how infipid, how taftelefs 
is his account of what he pronounced a perferi garden. 
We fpeak not of his ftyle, which it was not neceflary 
for him to animate with the colouring and glow of 
poetry. It is his want of ideas, of imagination, of 
tafte, that deferve cenfure, when he dictated on a fub- 
jeCt that is capable of all the grace's that a knowledge 
of beautiful nature can beftow. Sir William Temple 
was an excellentman; Milton, a genius of the firftorder. 

“We cannot wonder that Sir William declares in fa¬ 
vour of parterres, fountains, and ftatues,as neceflary to 
break the famenefs of large grafs-plats, which he thinks 
have an ill effeCt upon the eye, when he acknowledges 
that he difeovers fancy in the gardens of Alcinous. 
Milton ftudied the ancients with equal ehthufiafm, but 
no bigotry ; and had judgment to diftiuguiJh between 
the want of invention and the beauties ofpoen-y. Com¬ 
pare his paradife with Homer’s garden, both aferibed 
to a celeftial defign. For Sir William, it is juft'to ob- 
ferve, that his ideas centered in a fruit-garden. He 
had the honour of giving to his country many delicate 
fruits, and he thought of little- elfe than difpoftng 
them to the belt advantage. 

‘ The belt figure of a garden (fays he) is either a 
fquare or an oblong, and either upon a flat or a de- 
feent: they have all their beauties, but the bell I e- 
fteem an. oblong upon a defeent. The beauty, the 
air, the view, make amends for the expcnce, which is 
very great in finiffiingand fupportmg the terrace-walk, 
in levelling the parterres, and in the ftone-ftairs that 
are neceflary from one to the other. The perfeCleft fi¬ 
gure of a -garden I ever faw, either at home or abroad, 
was that of Moor-park in Hertfordlhire, when I knew 
it about 30 years ago. It was made by the Coiintefs 
of Bedford, efteemed among the greateft wits of her 
time, and celebrated by Dr Donne ; and with very 
great care, excellent contrivance, and much coft ; but 
greater fums may be throwA away without effect or ho¬ 
nour, if there want fenfe in proportion to money, or 
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( if nature bo not followed which I take to beithe Greenwich Parks—no great'monuments'of. his inven- 
great rule in this, and perhaps in. every thing elfe, as. tion. 

far as'the condnftrtot only of our lives but our govern- u To do farther jufUce to Sir William. Temple, we 
ments.’ [We lhall fee how natural thatndmired gar- ■ mull'not omit what he adds. ‘ What I have faid of 
den was.] ‘ Becaufe I take the garden I have named the belt forms of gardens is meant only of fuch as are 
to have becir iit all kinds the moll.beautiful and per- in fome fort regular; for there maybe other forms' 
fed, at.lead in the figure and difpolition,, thafJ ever wholly irregular, that may, for aught 1 know, have' 
have fcen, I wiirdeficribeit for a model to-thofe that more beauty than any of the others; bur they mult owe 
meet with Inch a lituatiou, and are above the regards it to fome extraordinary difpofitions of nature in Lite 
of common exp. trice. It lies on the tide, of a.hill> upon feat, or fome great.race of fancy or judgment in the- 
which the. houfe Hands, but not very* deep. The contrivance, which may reduce many difagreeing parts 
length of the houfe-, where the bedrooms and of mod into fome figure, which lhall yet, upon the whole, be 
ufe orpleafure are, lies upon the breadth of the gar- very agreeable. Something of this I havefeen in fome 
den ; the great parlour,opens into, the middleof a ter- places; hut heard more of it from others, who have li-- 
race gravcL walk-that lieseven withit, and whichmay v-ed much among the Chinefe, a people whofe way of' 
lie, as I remember, about 300 paces long, and broad i thinking feemstolie as wide of ours in Europe as then- 
in proportion ; the border fet with dandard laurels and; country; does. Their greated reach of imagination is 
at large didances, which have the beauty of orange- employed in contriving. figures,where the beauty lhall - 
trees out of flower and fruit. From this walk are. threes he-grea t and drike the eye, but without any order or 
defeentsby many ftone-fteps, in themiddle.and at euchi difpofitionof parts; that lhall be commonly or eafilyob- 
end, into a very large parterre. This is,divided, into ferved. And though we have hardly any notion of this 
quarters by gravel 7 walks, and adorned with two foun- fort of .beauty, yet they have a particular word to ex- 
tains and eight datues in the leveralquarters. A‘t the prefs it; and when they find it hit their eye at fil'd 
end of the terrace-walk are twofummerrhoufcs,andthe. fight, they fay the Sharawadgi is fine oris admirable, 
fides ofthe parterre arerangedwith two large cloifters, or any fuch exprelfionof elleem : but I Ihould hardly 
open to the garden, upon arches of done, and ending'- advife any of thefe attempts on the figure of gardens 
with twoother fum-mer-houfes even with the cloiders, among us ; they-are adventures of too hard atchieve- 
Which are paved withdone, and defign-ed for walks of ment for any common hands; and though there may 
lhade, there being none other in the whole parterre., be-more honour if they fucceed well, yet-there is more 
Over thefe two. cloiders are two terraces covered with dilhonour if theyfail, and it is twenty to one they will; 
lead and fenced with baluders ; and the- padage into, whereas in regular figures it is hard to make any great 
thefe airy vralks is out of the two fummer-houfes.at the and remarkable faults.’ 

end ofthe fird terraee-walk. The.cloider facing the. “ Fortunately Kent and afew others were not quite 
fouth is covered with vines,and would havebeen proper fo. timid, or we might dill be going up and down flairs 
for anorange-houfe, and. the other for myrtles or other in the open air. It is true, we have heard much lately, 
more common greens, and had, I doubt not, been.caftr as Sir William Temple did, of irregularity and imita- 
for that purpofe, if this piece of'gardening had been tions of nature in the gardens or grounds of the Chi-- 
tlieu in as much vogue as it is: now. From the middle nefe. The.formeris certainly true-: they are as whim- 
of this parterre is a defeent by many fteps flying on fically irregular, as European gardens are formally 
each fide ofthe grotto that lies between them, covered, uniform and unvaried:—but with regard to nature, 
with lead and flat, into the lower garden, which .is all ■ it.feems as much avoided, as in the fquares and oblongs-, 
fruit-trees ranged about the feyeral quarters of a wil- and draight linesof tour ancedors. An artificialperpen- ■ 
dernefs, which is very ihady ; the walks here are all: dicular rock darting out of a flat plain, and connected . 
green,the grotto embellifhed with figures of fhell rock- with nothing, often pierced through in various places 
work, fountains, and water-works. If the hill had not: with oval hollows, has no more pretenfion to be deem- 
ended with the lower garden, and: the wall were not- ed natural than, a lineal terrace or a parterre. The 
bounded by a common way that goes through the late Mr Jofeph Spence, who had both tade and zeal 
park, they might have added a third quarter of all for the prefent dyle, was fo perfuaded of the Chinefe 
greens ; but this want is fupplied by a garden on the Emperor’s pleafure-ground being lain out on principles 
other fide the houfe, which is all of that fort, very wild, refembling ours, that he mandated and publiihed, un- 
ikady, and adorned with rough rock-work and foun- der the name of Sir Harry Beanmount, a particular 
rains. This was Moor-park when I was acquainted account of that inclofure from the collodion of the 
with it, and the fweetedplace, I think, that I.have. Letters of the Jefuits. But except a determined irre- 
feen in my life, either before or lince, at home or gularuity, one can find nothing in it that gives any 
abroad.’ idea of attention being paid to nature. It isofvad 

“ It is unneceffary to add any remarks on this de- circumference, and contain 200 palaces, befides as ma- 
feription. Any man might defign and build as fweet a ny contiguous for the eunuchs, all gilt, painted, and 
garden, who had been born in and never flirred out of, varnifhed. There are raifed hills from 20 to 60 feet 
Hoi bom. It was not, however, peculiar to Sir Wil- high, flreams and lakes, and one of the latter five 

Ham Temple to think in that manner. How many miles round. Thefe waters are pafled by bridges :_ 

Frenchmen are there who have feen our gardens, and but even their bridges mull not be llraight_they fer- 

flillprefer natural flights offleps and Ihady cloiftersco- pentize as much as the rivulets, and are fometimes fo 
vered with lead! Le Nautre, the architect of the long as to be furnilhed with refting-places, and begin 
groves and grottos at Verfailles, came hither on a mif- and end with triumphal arches. The colonades un¬ 
ion to improve pur tafle. He planted St James’s and dulate in the fame manner. In fhort, this pretty gau- 

dy 
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dy fcefte is the work of caprice and whim, and, when 
we refled on their buildings, prefents no image but : 
that of unfubftantial tawdrinefs. Nor is this all. 
Within this fanta flic Paradife is a (quare town, each 
lide a mile long. Here the eunuchs of the court, to 
entertain his imperial majefly with the buflle and bu- 
finefs of the capital in which he refldes, but which it 
is not of his dignity ever to fee, ad merchants and all 
forts of trades, and even deiignedly exercife for his 
royal amufement every art of knavery that is pradifed 
under his aufpicious goternment. Me thinks this is> 
the childilh folace and repofe of grandeur, not a retire¬ 
ment from affairs to the delights of rural life. Here- 
too his majefly plays at agriculture : there is a quarter 
fet apart for that purpofe ; the- eunuchs fow, reap, and 
carry in their harveft, ■ in the imperial prefelice; and - 
his majefly returns to Pekin, perfuaded that he has 
been in the country. 

“ Having thus cleared our way by afccrtaining what 
have been the ideas on gardening- in all ages, as far 
as we have materials to judge by, it remains to {how¬ 
to what degree Mr Kent invented the new ftyle, and-’ 
what hints he had received to fuggeft and condud liis - 
undertaking. 

“ We have feen what Moor-park-was, when pro¬ 
nounced aftandard. But as no ihcceeding generation 
in an opulent and luxurious country contents itfelf with 
thssperfedion eftabliflied byitsanceflors, mere perfed ' 
perfedion was ftill fought; and improvements had- 
•gone on, till London and Wife had flocked all-our 
gardens with giants, animals, monfbers, coats of arms, 
and mottos, in yew, box, andholly. Abfurdity could 
gb no farther, and the tide turned. Bridgman, the next 
fafhionable defigner of gardens, was far more chafte ; 
and whether from good fenfe, or* that the nat-idn had 
been ftruck and reformed by-the admirable paper in 
the Guardian, N° 173, he banilhed verdant fculpture, 
and did not even revert to the fquare precif-ion of the 
foregoing-age. He enlarged his plans, difdained to 
make every divifion tally to its oppofite ; and though 
lie ftill adhered much to ftraight walks with high clip¬ 
ped hedges, they were only his great lines; the reft he 
diverfified by wildernefs, and with loofe groves of oak, 
though ftill within furrounding hedges.-- As his refor¬ 
mation gained footing, he ventured, in the royal gar¬ 
den at Richmond, to introduce cultivated fields, and 
even morfels of a foreft appearance, by the fides of 
thofe endlefs and tirefome walks that ftretched out of 
one into another without intermillion. But this was 
not till other innovators had broke loofe too from ri¬ 
gid fymmetry. 

“ But the capital ftroke, the leading ftep to all that 
has followed, was the deftruftion of walls for boun¬ 
daries, and the invention of fofles—an attempt then 
de'emed fo aftonilhing, that the common people call¬ 
ed them Ha ! Ha’s ! to exprefs their furprife at find¬ 
ing a hidden and unperceived check to their walk. 

“ A funk fence may be called the leading /fr/,forthefe 
reafons. No fooner was this Ample enchantment made, 
than levelling, mowing, and rolling, followed. The 
contiguous ground of the park without the funk fence 
was to be harmonized with the lawn within ; and the 
garden in its turn was to be fet free from its prim re¬ 
gularity, that it might alTort with the wilder country 
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without. - The'fiink fence aicertain’ed the'fpecific gar¬ 
den ; but that it might not draw too obvious a line of 
diftinftion between the neat and' the rude, the'conti¬ 
guous out-lying pdrts came to be included in a kind of 
general delign; and when nature was taken into the* 
plan, under improvements, every ftep-that was made- 
pointed out new beauties, and infpired new ideas. At 
that moment appeared-Kent, painter enough to tafte 
the charms of landfcape; bold, andopinionadve enough 
to dare and to dictate, and born with a genius to ftrike 
out a great fyftem from the twilight of imperfedt ef- 
fays. He leaped the fence, and faw that all nature 
was a garden. 1 He felt the delicious contrail of hill 
and valley changing imperceptibly into each other, 
tailed the beauty of the gentle fwell or concave fcoop, 
and-remarked how Hole groves'crowned- an eafy emi¬ 
nence-with happy ornament;-and while they called 
in the diflant view bbtween their graceful Items, re¬ 
moved and extended the perfpeflive by delufive com- 
parifon. 

“ Thus the pencilof hisimaginationbeflowedall the 
arts of landfcape on the feenes he haridled. The great 
principles on which he worked were perfpeflive, and. 
light and fhade. Groupes of trees broke too-uniform 
or too extenfive a lawn; evergreens and woods were 
oppefed to the glare of the champaign; and where 
the view 'was lefs fortunate, or fo much expofed as to 
be beheld 1 at once, he blotted out fome parts by thick 
ihades to divide it into variety, or to make the richefl ’ 
feene more eflehanting by reserving it to a farther ad¬ 
vance of the fpedlator’s ftep-. Thus, {electing favou¬ 
rite objects, and veiling deformities by fereens of plan¬ 
tation-; fometimes allowing the rudeft wafle to add ' 
irs foil to the richefl theatre: lie realifed the compo- 
fitions of the greateft mafters in painting. Where : 
objedts were wahtingto animate his horizon, his tafte 
as an arehkeft could beflow immediate termination. - 
His buildings, his feats, his temples, were more the 
works of his pencil than of his compafles. We owe the 
reftoration of Greece and the diffuiidn of architecture 
to his {kill in landfcape. 

“ But of all the beauties he added to the face of this 
beautiful country, none furpaffed his management of 
water. Adieu to canals, circularbafons, and cafcades 
tumbling down marble fteps, that laft ahfm-d magnifi¬ 
cence of Italian and French villas. The forced eleva¬ 
tion of cataradls was nomore. The gentle ftream was 
taught to ferpentize feemingly at its pleafure ; and 
where difeontinued by different levels, its courfe ap¬ 
peared to be concealed by thickets properly interfper- 
fed, and glittered again at a diftance where it might 
be fuppofed naturally to arrive. Its borders were 
fmoothed, but preferved their waving irregularity. A 
few trees fcattered here and thereon its edges fprink- 
led the tame bank that accompanied its meanders ; 
and when it difappeared among the hills, Ihades de- 
feending from the heights leaned towards its pro- 
grefs, and framed the diflant point of light under 
which it was loft, as it turned alide to either hand of 
the blue horizon. 

“ Thus, dealingin-none but the colours of nature, and 
catching its moil favourable features, men faw a new 
creation opening before their eyes. The living land¬ 
fcape was chaflened or poliflred, not transformed. 

Freedom 
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Freedom was given to the forms of trees: they ex- 
tendedtheirbranchesunreftridled; andwhere any emi¬ 
nent oak, or mailer beech, had efcaped maiming and 
furvived theforeft, buihand bramble was removed, and 
all its honours were rellored to- diftinguilh and fiiade 
the plain. Where the united plumage of an ancient 
Wood extended wide its undulating canopy, and flood 
venerable in its darknefs, Kent thinned the foremofl 
ranks, and left but fo many detached and fcattered 
trees, as foftened the approach of gloom, and blended 
a chequered light with the thus lengthened fhadows of 
the remaining columns. 

“ Succeeding artifls have added new mafler-ftrokes 
to tliefe touches ; perhaps improved or brought lo per- 
fedtion fome that have been named. The introduc¬ 
tion of foreign trees and plants, which we owe prin¬ 
cipally to Archibald Duke of Argyle, contributed ef- 
fentially to the richnefs of colouring fo peculiar to our 
modern landfcape. The mixture of various greens, 
the contrail of forms between our forell-trees and the 
northern and Weft Indian firs and pines, are improve¬ 
ments more recent than Kent, or but little known to 
him. The weeping willow, and every florid fhrub, 
each tree of delicate or bold-leaf, are new tints in the 
compofition of our gardens. 

“ But juft as the encomiums are that have been be-. 
flowed on Kent’s difeoveries, he was neither without 
afliftance or faults. Mr Pope undoubtedly contributed 
to form his tafte. The defxgn of the Prince of Wales’s 
garden at Carlton-houfe was evidently borrowed from 
the Poet’s at Twickenham. There was a little of af¬ 
fected modefty in the latter, when he faid, of all his 
works he was moll proud of his garden. And yet 
it was a Angular effort of art and tafte to im- 
prefs fo much variety and feenery on a fpot of five 
acres. The palling through the gloom from the 
grotto to the opening day, the retiring and again 
alfembling lhades, the dulky groves, the larger lawn, 
and the Solemnity of the termination at the cypreffes 
that lead up to his mother’s tomb, are managed with 
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exquifite judgment; and though Lord Peterborough 
aififted him 

To form his quincunx and to rank his vines, 
thofe were not the moll pleaftng ingredients of his lit- 
tie. perfpedlive. 

“ Having routed profeffed art (for the modern gar- 
dener exerts his talents to conceal his art), Kent, like 
other reformers, knew not how to Hop at the juft li¬ 
mits. He had followed Nature, and imitated Iter fo 
happily, that he began to think all her works were 
equally proper for imitation. In Kenfington garden he 
planted dead trees, to give a greater air of truth to the 
feene—but he was foon laughed out of this excefs. 

His ruling principle was, that nature abhors a ftraight 
line. His mimics, for every genius has his apes, feem- 
ed to think that fhe could love nothing but what was 
crooked. Yet fo many men ofralle of all ranks de¬ 
voted themfelves to the new improvements, that it is 
furprifmg how much beauty has been ftruck out, with 
Itowfewabfurdities. Stillinfome lights the reformation 
feems to have been puihed too far. Though an avenue 
crofling a park or feparating a lawn, and intercepting 
views front the feat to which it leads; are capital faults; 
yet a great avenue cut through woods, perhaps before 
entering a park, has a noble air, and 

Like footmen running before.coaches 
To tell the inn what lords approaches, 

announces the habitation of .fome man of diftimftion. 

In other places the total banifhment of all particular 
neatnefs immediately about a houfe, which is frequent¬ 
ly left gazing by itfelf in the middle of a park, is a 
defedt. Sheltered and even clofe walks, in fo very un¬ 
certain a climate as ours, are comforts ill exchanged 
for the few picturefque days that we enjoy; and when 
ever a family can purloin a warm and even fomething 
of an old-faftlioned garden from the landfcape defigned 
Tor them by the undertaker in- falhion, without inter¬ 
fering with the pidlure, they will find fatisfadlions on 
thofe days that do not invite ftrangers to come and fee 
their improvements.” 


Part I. PRINCIPLES op GARDENING., 


G ARDENING, in the perfedtion to which it has 
been lately brought in Britain, is intitled to a 
place of confiderable rank among the liberal arts. It 
is (fays Mr Wheatley) as fuperior to landfcape-paint- 
ing as a reality to a reprefentation: it is an exertion of 
fancy; a fubjedtfor tafte; and being releafed now from 
the reftraints of regularity, and enlarged beyond the 
purpofes of domeftic convenience, the moft beautiful, 
the moft Ample, the moft noble feenes of nature, are all 
within its province. For it is no longer confined to 
the fpots from which it takes its name ; but, as alrea¬ 
dy obferved, regulates alfo the difpofition and embel- 
lifliments of a park, a farm, a for eft, &c. and the 
bufinefs of a gardener is to feledt and apply- whatever 
is great, elegant, or charadteriftic, in any of them to 
difeover, and to fliow all the advantages of the place 
upon which he is employed ; to fupply its defedts, to 
corredt its faults, and to improve its beauties. 


Sect. I. I Materia/s of Gardening. ' 

These may be divided into two general claffes } 
Natural and Factious 


§ i. Of the Nai ural Materials. 

These, according to Mr Wheatley’s enumeration, 
are: Ground,'Wood, Water, and Rocks. 

I. GROUND. By this is meant that portion of naked 
An-face which is included within the place to be im¬ 
proved ; whether thatfurface be fwamp, lawn, roughet, 
or broken ground; and whether it be a height, aval- 
ley, a plain, ora compofition of fwells, dips, andlevels. A 

The following palfage has been quoted from Mr 
Gilpin’s obfervations on the Wye *, as affording a * T 6 z. 

fublime idea of what ground ought to be_ “ No- 

thing (fays- he) gives fo juft an idea of the beauti¬ 
ful fwellings of ground as thofe of water, where it 

has 
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Wood, has fufiicient room to undulate and expand. In 
v —--- ground which is compofed of very refractory materi¬ 

als, you are prefented often with harfli lines, angular 
infertions, and difagreeable abruptnetTes. In water, 
whether in gentle or in agitated motion, all is eafy, all 
is foftened into itfelf ; and the hills and the valleys 
play into each other in a variety of the moft beautiful 
forms. In agitated water, abruptnelfes indeed there 
are, but yet they are fuch abruptneffes as in fome part 
or other unite properly with the furface around them ; 
and are on the whole peculiarly harmonious. Now, if 
thcoceanin any of thefefwellings and agitations could 
be arretted and fixed, it would produce that pleafing 
variety which we admire in ground. Hence it is com¬ 
mon to fetch our images from water, and apply them 
to land : we talk of an undulating line, a playing 
lawn, and a billowy furface ; and give a much flronger 
and more adequate idea of fuch imagery, than plain 
language could polfibly prefent.” 

The exertions of art, however, are here inadequate; 
and the artift ought not attempt to create a mountain, 
a valley, or a plain : he fhould but rarely meddle even 
with the fmaller inequalities of grounds. Roughets 
and broken ground may generally be reduced to lawn, 
or hid with wood ; and a fwamp may be drained or co¬ 
vered with water ; whilfllawn may be variegated at 
pleafure by wood, and fometimes by water. 

II. WOOD, as a general term, comprehends all 
trees and lhrubs in whatever difpofition ; but it is fpe- 
cifically applied in a more limited feufe, and in that 
fenfe we fhall now ufe it. 

Every plantation mult be either a mood, a grove, or 
a clump. A wood is compofed both of trees and un¬ 
derwood, covering a confiderable fpace. A grove con- 
fiftsof trees without underwood. A clump differs from 
either only in extent : it may be either clofe or open : 
when clofmit is fometimes called a thicket-, when open, 
a groupe of trees ; but both are equally clumps, what- 
t ever may be the fhape or fituation. 

Of the fur- i . One of the nobleft objedts in nature (Mr Wheat- 
face of a ley obferves) is the furface of a large thick wood, corn- 
wood. manded from an eminence, or feen from below hang¬ 
ing on the fide of a hill. The latter is generally the 
more interefling object. Its afpiring fituation gives 
it an air of greatnefs ; its termination is commonly 
the horizon : and, indeed, if it is deprived of that 
fplendid boundary, if the brow appears above it (un- 
lefs fome very peculiar effedt charadterifes that brow), 
it lofes much of its magnificence : it is inferior to a 
wood which covers a lefs hill from the top to the bot¬ 
tom ; for a whole fpace filled is feldom little. But a 
wood commanded from an eminence is generally no 
more than a part of the feene below ; aiid its boun¬ 
dary is often inadequate to its greatnefs. To continue 
it, therefore, till it winds out of fight, or lofes itfelf in 
the horizon, is generally defirable : but then the va¬ 
rieties of its furface growconfufed as it retires ; while 
thofe of a hanging wood are all diftindt, the furtheft 
parts are held up to the eye, and none are at a difiance 
though the whole be extenfive. 

The varieties of a furface are effential to the beau¬ 
ty of it: a continued fmooth fhaven level of foilage 
is neither agreeable nor natural; the different growths 
of trees commonly break it in reality, and their lha. 
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dows Hill more in appearance. Thefe fhades are ft Wood- 

many tints, which, undulating about the furface, are -v ——* 

its greateft embellifliment; and fuch tints may be pro¬ 
duced with more effedt, and more certainty, by a ju¬ 
dicious mixture of greens ; at the fame time an addi¬ 
tional variety may be introduced, by grouping and 
contrafting trees very different in fliape from each 
other ; and whether variety in the greens or in the 
forms be the delign, the execution is often eafy, and 
feldom to a certain degree impolfible. In railing a 
young wood, it may be perfedt. In old woods, there 
are many fpots which may be either thinned or thick¬ 
ened : and their the charadberiftic diffindtions Ihould 
determine what to plant, or which to leave ; at theleaft 
will often point out thofe which, as bleinifhes, ought 
to be taken away ; and the removal of two or three 
trees will fometimes accomplilh the delign. The num¬ 
ber of beautiful forms, and agreeable malfes, which 
may decorate the furface, is fo great, that where the 
place will not admit ©f one, another is always ready : 
and as no delicacy of finiihing is required, no minute 
exadtnefs is worth regarding; great effedts will not be 
difconcerted by fmall obftrudtions and little difapr 
pointments. 

The contrails, however, of malfes and of groupes 
mult not be too ftrong, wher t greatnefs is the charac¬ 
ter of the wood ; for unity is effential to greatnefs : 
and if diredt oppofites be placed clofe together, the 
wood is no longer one objedt; itisonly a confufed coL- 
ledtion of feveral feparate plantations. But if the pro- 
grefs be gradual from the one to the other, lhapes and 
tints widely different may affemble on the fame fur¬ 
face ; and each Ihould occupy a confiderable fpace : a 
lingle tree, or a fmall duller of trees, in the midll of 
an extenfive wood, is in fize but a fpeck, and in colour 
but a fpot; the groupes and the malfes mult be large 
to produce any fenfible variety. 

When, in a romantic fituation, very broken ground 
is overfpread with wood, it may be proper on the fur¬ 
face of the wood to mark the inequalities of the 
ground. Rudenefs, not greatnefs, is the prevailing 
idea; and a choice diredtly the reverfe of that which 
is produdtive of unity, will produce it. Strong con¬ 
trails, even oppofitions, may be eligible ; the aim is 
rather to disjoint than to connedt: a deep hollow may 
fink into dark greens ; an abrupt bank may be Ihown. 
by a riling llage of afpiring trees, a lharp ridge by a 
narrow line of conical lhapes : firs are of great ufe 
upon fuch occafions ; their tint, their form, their An¬ 
gularity, recommend them. 

A hanging wood of thin forefl-trees, and feen from 
below, is feldom pleafing: thofe few trees are by the 
perfpedtive brought nearer together, it lofes the beau¬ 
ty of a thin wood, and is defective as a thick one : the 
moll obvious improvement, therefore, is to thicken it. 

But, when feen from an eminence, a thin wood is often 
a lively and elegant circumllance in a view ; it is full 
of objedts ; and every feparate tree Ihows its beauty. 

To increafe that vivacity, which is the peculiar excel¬ 
lence of a thin wood, the trees Ihould be charadterifti- 
cally diftinguilhed both in their tints and their lhapes; 
and fuch as for their airinefs have been profc'ribed in a 
thick wood, are frequently the moft eligible here. 
Differences alfo in their growths are a farther fource 
of variety ; each Ihould be confidered as a diftindt ob- 
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ject, unlefs where a fmall number ar.e,grouped toge- agreeable figure, the whole fceneis not pleafing ; and Woed. 
ther ; and then all that compofe the little clufler mufl a figure is never agreeable, when the Tides too cipfely *■—v-rr^ 
agree : but the groupes themfelves,forthe fame reafon correfpond; whether they are exactly the fame, or 
as the feparate trees, fliould be flrpngly contrafted ; exadlly the reverfe of each other, they equally ap- 
the continued, underwood is their only cpnnedion, and pear artificial. 

that is not affedted by their variety. Every variety of outline hitherto mentioned may 

Though the furface of a wood, when commanded, be traced by the underwood,alone ; but frequently the 
deferves all thefe attentions, yet the outline more fre- fame effecls maybe produced with more eafe, and 

quently calls for pur regard : it is alfo more in our with much more beauty, by a few trees Handing out 

power i it may fometimes be great, and may always from the thicket, and belonging, or Teeming to belong 

be beautiful. The firltrequifite is irregularity. That to the wood, fo as to make a part of its figure. Even 
a mixture of trees and underwood lhould form a long where they are not wanted for the purpofe,, detached 
flraight line, can never be natural; and a fuccelfion of trees are fuch agreeable objedls, fo diftintt, To light, 
eafy fweeps and gentle rounds, each a portion of a when compared to,the covert about them, that fkirt- 
greater or lefs circle, compoling all together, a line li- ing along it in Tome parts, and breaking; it in others, 
terally ferpentine, is, ifpofiible, worfe. It is but a they give an unaffebtcd grace, which can no otherwile 
number of regularities put together in adiforderly be given to the outline. Theyflave a Hill further 
manner, and equally diflant from the beautiful both effedt, when they ftretch acrofs the whoie breadth of 
of .art and of nature. The true beauty of an outline an inlet, or before part of a recefs into the wood,: 
confifls more in breaks than in fweeps ; rather in an- they are themfelves fliownro advantage by the fpace 
gles than in rounds ; in variety, ijot in fucceffion. behindthem; and that fpace,feen between their Items, 

Every variety in,the outline of a wood mult be a they in return throw into an agreeable perfpedtive. 3 

prominence or a recefs. Breadth in either is not fo im- 2. The prevailing character of a wood is generally OfaGrores 
portant as length to the one and depth to the oilier, grandeur : the principal attention therefore .which 
If the former ends in an angle, the latterdiminifliesto it requires, is to prevent the excefles oflijhat cflaradter, 
a point ; they have more fqrce than a lhallowdent, or to divcrfify the uniformity of fits extent, tp lighten 
a dwarf excrefcence, how wide foever. They are the unwieldinefs of its bulk, andto blend graces with 
greater deviations from the continued line which they greatnefs. The charadler of z grove is beauty. Fine 
are intended to break ; and,their efferi is.to enlarge trees are lovely objedts : a grove is an aflemblage of 
ihe wood itfelf, which feems to Hretch from the mofl them ; in .which every individual retails much of itp 
.advanced point, back beyond the moH,diflant to which own peculiar elegance, and.whatever it lofe$ is tranf- 
it retires. The extent of a large wood on a flat, not ferred to the fuperior beauty of the whole. To a grove 
commanded, can by no circumftance be fo maniieftly therefore, which admits,of endkTs variety in the dif- 
Ihown as by k deep recefs.; efpecially ,if that recefs pofitjpn of the trees, differences jn thejr Ihapes and 
wind foas toconceal the extremity, and leave t,he ipia- their ,gi;eens are feldom very important, and fome- 
gination to purfue it. On the other hand, the poverty times they a,re detrimental. Strong contrails fcatter 
of a fhallow wood might fometimesbe relieved.by here trees which are thinly planted, and which have not 
and there a prominence,or dumps which by their ap- the connection of underwood ; theymp longer form 
parent jundlion lhould feem to be prominences from one plantation ; they are a numfler of Angle trees. A 
it. A deeper wood with a continued outline, except thick grove is not indeed expofed to this mifehiefj 
when commanded, would not appear fo confiderable. and certain fltuations may recommend diff erent Ihapes 
An inlet into a wood fee.rns tohaye been cut, if the and different greens fo^ their effedts upon the furface ; 
oppofite points of the entrance tally ; apd.tflat ftiow of but in the outline they arc feldom much regarded, 
art depreciates its merit: but a difference only in the The eye attracted into the depth of the grove, pafles 
fituationof thofe points, by bringing one more forward by little circumftances at the entrance ; even varieties 
than the other, preventsthe appearance, though their in the form of th e line do npt always engage the atten- 
/orms be fimilar. Other points, which diftinguiili the tion : they are not fo apparentasin a continued thicket, 
great parts, fliould in general be flrongly marked : a .and are fcarcely feen if they aye not confiderable. 
ihort turn has more fpirit in it than a tedious circuity; But the furface and the outline are not the only 
and a line broken by angles has a precifion and firm- circumftanqes to be attended to. Though a grove be 
nefs, which in an undulated line are wanting ; .the beautiful as an objedt, it is befides delightful as a fpot 
angles fliould indeed commonly be a little foftened ; ,to walk or to fit in j and the choice and the difpofi. 
j-lie rotundity c.f the plant which forms them isfome- tion of the trees for effedts within, are therefore a 
times fuflicient for the purpofe; but if they are met- .principal confideration. Mere irregularity alone will 
lowed down too much, they lofe all meaning. Three not pleafe : Arid order is there more agreeable than 
or four large parts thus boldly diftinguiflied, will break abfohit;e coufufion : and fome meaning better than 
a very long outline. When two .woods are oppofed none. A regular plantation has a degree of beauty ; 
on the lides of a narrow glade, neither has fo.nuich bu,t it gives no fatisfadtion, becaufe we know that the 
occafionfor variety in itfelf as if it wer.efingle; if they fame number of trees might be more beautifully ar- 
are very different from each other,the contrail fupplies ranged. A difpofition, however, in which the lines 
the deficiency toeach,andtlie interval'between them only are broken, without varying the diflances, is 
is full of variety. The form of that interval is indeed equally improper. The trees lhould gather into 
of as much confequence as their own : though the gronp.es, or Hand in various irregular lines, and de- 
outlines of both the woods be feparately beautiful, yet feribe feveral figures: the intervals between them 
if together th.ey do no,t call the open fpace into an fliould bp contrafted both in lhape and iu dimen- 
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fions: a large fpace fliould in fome places be quite 
open ; in others the trees fliould be To clofe together, 
as hardly to leave a paffage between them ; and in 
others as far apart as the connexion will allow. In 
the forms and the varieties of thefe groupes, thefe 
lines, and thefe openings, principally conlifts the 
interior beauty of a grove. 

The force of them is moll flrongly illuflrated at 
Claremont* : where the walk to the cottage, though 
deftitute of many natural advantages, and eminent tor 
none ; though it commands no prolpedt; though the 
water below it is a trifling pond; though it has no¬ 
thing, in Ihort, but inequality of ground to recom¬ 
mend it; is yet the linelt part of the garden : for a 
grove is there planted in a gently curved direction, all 
along the fide of a hill, and on the edge of a wood, 
which riles above it. Large recedes break it into fe- 
veral clumps, which hang down the declivity; lomeof 
them approaching,but none reaching quite to the bot¬ 
tom. Thefe recedes are fo deep as to form great open¬ 
ings in the midft of the grove ; they penetrate almoff 
to the covert: but the clumps being all equally fuf- 
pended fro.n the wood ; and a lineoi open plantation, 
though fometimes narrow, running conllantly along 
the top; a continuation of grove is preferved, and the 
connedtion between the partsisnever broken. Evena 
groupe, which near one of the extremities hands out 
quite detached, is {till in ilyle fo fimilar to the reft as 
not to lofe all relation. Each of thele clumps is com- 
pofed of feveral others ftill more intimately united : 
each is full of groupes, fometimes of no more than two 
trees, fometimes of four or five, and now and then in 
larger duffers: an irregular waving line ifliiing from 
fome little crowd, lofes itfelf in the next; or afewfcat- 
tered trees drop in a more diftarit fucceflion from the 
one to the other. The intervals, winding here like a 
glade, and widening there into broader openings, dif¬ 
fer in extent, in figure, and diredtion ; but all the 
groupes, the lines, and the intervals, arecolledted to¬ 
gether into large general clumps, each of which is at 
the fame time both compadt and free, identical and 
various. The whole is a place wherein to tarry with 
fecure delight, or faunrer with perpetual amufement. 

The grove at Efher-place was planted by the fame 
mafterly hand ; but the neceflity of accommodating the 
young plantation to fome large trees which grew there 
before, has confined its variety. The groupesare few 
and fmall; there was not room for larger or for more : 
there were no opportunities to form continued narrow 
glades between oppolite lines ; the vacant.lpaces are 
therefore chiefly irregular openingsTpreading every 
way, and great difFerencesof dilfancebetween tne trees 
are the principal variety ; but the grove winds along 
the bank of a large river, on the lide and at the foot 
of a very fudden afcent, the upper part of which is co¬ 
vered with wood. In one place, it prefles clofe to the 
covert; retires from it in anpther ; and ftretches in a 
third acrofs a bold recefs, which runs up high into the 
thicket. The trees fometimes overfpread the flat be¬ 
low ; fometimes leave an open fpace to the river ; at 
other times crown the brow of a large knole, climb up 
a fleep, or hang on a gentle declivity. Thefe varieties 
in the fituation more than compenfate for the want of 
variety in the difpofition of the trees ; and the many 
happy circumflances which concur 
Vol. VII. 
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-Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s lave, 
render this little fpot more agreeable than any at Clare¬ 
mont. But though it was right to preferve the trees 
already Handing, and not to facrifice great prefent 
beauties to Hill greater in futurity ; yet this attention 
has beenarefiraint; and the grove at Claremont, cou- 
Hdered merely as a plantation, is in delicacy of taHe, 
and fertility of invention, fuperior to that at Eflter. 

It is, however, poffible to fecure both a prefent and 
a future effedt, by fixing firfl on a difpofition which 
will be beautiful when the trees are largfe, and then 
intermingling another which is agreeable while they 
are fmall. Thefe occafional trees are hereafter to be 
taken away; and mufl be removed in time, before 
they become prejudicial to the others. 

Theconfequenceof variety in the difpofition, is va¬ 
riety in the light and {hade of the grove ; which may 
be improved by the choice of the trees. Some are im¬ 
penetrable to the fierceH fun-beam ; others let in 
here and there a ray between the large mafles of their 
foliage; and others, thin both of boughs and of leaves, 
only chequer the ground. Every degree of light and 
fhade, from a glare to obfeurity, may be managed, 
partly by the number, and partly by the texture, of the 
trees. Differences only in the manner of their growths 
have alfo correfponding effects : there is a clofenefs 
under thofe whofe branches defeend low, and fpread 
wide ; a fpace and liberty where the arch above is high; 
and frequent tranfiiions from the one to the other are 
very pleafing. Thefe Hill are not all the varieties of 
which the interior ofagroveis capable-; trees, indeed, 
whofe branches nearly reach the ground, being each a 
fort of thicket, are inconfiHent with an open planta¬ 
tion : but though fome of the charadleriflic diHindtions 
are thereby excluded, other varieties more minute fuc- 
ceed in their place ; for the freedom ofpaflage through¬ 
out brings every tree in its turn near to the eye, and 
fubjedts even differences in foliage to obfervation. 

T h efe, flight as they may feem.are agreeable when th ey 
oceur: it is true, they are not regretted when wanting; 
but a defedt of ornament is not neceflarily a blemifli. 4 

3. It has been already obferved, that Clumps differ Of Clumps, 
only in extent from woods, if they are clofe ; or from 
groves, if they are open: they are fmall woods, and 
fmall groves, governed by the fame principles as the 
larger, after allowances made for their dimenfions. 

But befides the properties they may have in common 
with woods or with groves, they have others peculi¬ 
ar to themfelves which require examination. 

They are either independent or relative : when in¬ 
dependent, their beauty, as Angle objedts, isfolely to 
be attended to ; when relative, the beauty of the in¬ 
dividuals muH be facrificed to the effedt of the whole, 
which is the greater confideration. 

The occafions on which independent clumps may be 
applied, are many. Theyareoftendefirable as beau¬ 
tiful objedts in themfelves ; they are fometimes necef- 
fary to break an extent of lawn, or a continued line 
whether of ground or of plantation; but on all occa¬ 
fions ajealoufyof art conHaiuly attends them, which 
irregularity in their figure will not always alone re¬ 
move. Though elevations fliow them to advantage, 
yet a hillock evidently thrown up on purpofe to be 
crowned with a clump, i$ artificial to a degree of dif- 
4 A guH; 
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guff: fome of the trees fliould therefore be planted on 
the Tides, to take off that'appearance. The farnh ex¬ 
pedient may be applied to clumps placed on the brow 
of a hill, to interrupt its famenefs : they will have lefs. 
oftentation of defign, if they are in part carried down 
either declivity. Theobjedtion already made replant¬ 
ing many along fuch a brow, is on the fame principle: 
a fmgle clump is lefs fufpe£ted of art; if it be an open 
one, there can be no finer fituation for it, than juft at 
the point of an abrupt hill, or on a promontory into a 
lake or ariver. It is in either a beautiful termination, 
diftindt by its pofiffon, and enlivened by an expanfe of 
Iky or of water about andibeyond it. Such advan¬ 
tages may balance little defedts in its form : but they 
are loll if other clumps are planted near it: art then 
intrudes, and the whole is djfplealing. 

But though a multiplicity of clumps, when each is 
an independent objedt, feldom feems natural; yet a 
number of them may, without any appearance of art, 
be admitted into the fame feene, if they bear a rela¬ 
tion to each other: if by their fuccelfion they diverfify 
a continued outline of wood, if between them they 
form beautiful glades, if all together they call an ex- 
tenlive lawn into an agreesblelhape, the effett prevents 
any ferutiny into the means of producing it. But when 
the reliance on that effedtis fo great, every other con- 
fideration'muff give way to the beauty of the whole. 
The figure of the gjade, of the lawn, or of the wood, 
are principally to be attended to: the fineft clumps, if 
they do net fall ealily into the great lines, areblemilh- 
es; their connedtjons, their contrails, are more im¬ 
portant than their forms. 

III. WATER. All inland water iseither runn'mg 
or Jlagndted. When ftagnated, it forms a lake or a 
foot, wffich differ only in extent; and a fool and a 
fond are the fame. Running waters are either a. rivu¬ 
let 1 , a riper, or a rill and thefe differ only in breadth : 
a rivulet and a brook are fynonymous terms;.a fiream 
and a current are general names for all. 

I. Space or expanlion is elfential to a Lake. It can¬ 
not be too large as a fubjedl of defeription or of 
contemplation ; but the eye receives little fatisfadliau 
when it lias not a form on which to reff : the ocean 
itfelf hardly atones by all its grandeur for its infinity; 
and a profpedt of it is, therefore, always moff agree¬ 
able, when in fome part, at no great dillance, a reach 
of fliore, a promontory, or an iiland, reduces the 
Immenfity into fliape. An artificial lake, again, 
may be comparatively extravagant in its dimenfions. 
It may be fo out of proportion to its appenda¬ 
ges, as to feem a wade of water; for all lize is in 
fome refpedts relative : if this exceeds its due dimen- 
iions, and if a flatnefs of fliore beyond it adds ftill to 
the drearinefs of the fccne; wood to raife the banks, 
and objects to diffinguiili them, are the remedies to be 
employed. If the length of a piece of water be too 
great lor its breadth fo as to deffroy all idea of circui¬ 
ty, extremities fliould be conliclered as too far off, and 
made important to give them proximity ; while at the 
fame time the breadth may be favoured, by keeping 
down the banks on the ffdes. On the fame principle, 
if the lake be too frnall, a low fliore will, in appear¬ 
ance, increafe the extent. 

But it is not nec.dTary that the whole feent he 


bounded : if form be imprefled on a confiderable part, 
the eye can, without,diiguft, permit a large.reach to 
ffretch beyond its ken ; it can even be pleafed to ob- 
ferve a tremulous motion in the horizon, which lhows 
that the water has not there yet attained its termina¬ 
tion. Still fliort of this, the extent may be kept in 
uncertainty ; a hill or a wood may conceal one of the 
extremities, and the country beyond it, in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to leave room for the fuppofed continuation of 
fo large ahody of water. Opportunities to choofe this 
fliape are frequent, and it is the moff perfedlof any: 
the feene is clofed, but the extent of the lake is undeter¬ 
mined ; a complete form is exhibited to the eye, while 
a boundlefe.range is left open to the imagination. 

But mere form will only give content, not delight: 
that depends upon the outline, which is capable of 
exquifite beauty; and the bays, the creeks, and the 
promontories, which are ordinary parts of that outline, 
together with the accidents otijlands, of inlets and of 
outlets to rivers, are in their fliapes and their combina¬ 
tions an inexhauffiblefund of variety. 

Bays, creeks, and promontories, however, though 
extremely beautiful, fliould not be very numerous : for 
a fliore broken into lirtle points and hollows has no 
certainty of outline ; it is only ragged, not diverfi- 
fied; and the diftindtnefs and fimplicity- of the great 
parts are hurt by the multiplicity of fubdivifions. 
But iflands, though the channels between them be 
narrow, donotfo often derogate from greatnefs : they 
intimate a fpace beyond them whofe boundaries do 
not appear ; and remove to a diffance the fliore which 
is feen in perfpetffive between them* Such partial 
interruptions of the fight fuggeft ideas of extent to 
the imagination. 

2. Though the windings of a River are proverbially 
deferiptive offits courfe; yet without being perpetu¬ 
ally wreathed, it may be natural. Nor is the charac¬ 
ter expreffed only by the turnings. On the contrary, 
if they are too frequent and fudden, the current is re¬ 
duced into a number of feparate pools, and the idea 
offprogrefs is obfeured by the difficulty of tracing it. 
Length is the ftrongeft fymptom of continuation r 
long reaches are therefore charadteriftic of a river, 
and they conduce much to its beauty ; each is a con- 
iiderable piece of water, and variety of beautiful forms 
may be given to their outlines. 

A river requiresanumber oiaccompaniments. The 
changes in its courfe furnifli a variety of fituations ; 
while the fertility, convenience, and amenity, which 
attend it, account for all appearances of inhabitants 
and improvement. Profufion of ornament on a fidti- 
tious river, is a juft imitation of cultivated nature. 
Every fpecies of building, every ftyle of plantation, 
may abound on the banks; and whatever be their cha- 
radters, their proximity to the water is commonly the 
happieff circumffance in their fituation. A luftre is 
from thence diffufed on all around ; each derives an 
importance from its relation to this capital feature : 
thofe which are near enough to be refledted, immedi¬ 
ately belong to it; thofe at a greater diffance ftill 
fiiare in the animation of the feene ; and objedls total¬ 
ly detached from each other, being all attradled to¬ 
wards the fame interefling connedtion, are united in¬ 
to one compofition. 

In the front of Blenheim was a deep broad valley. 

Which 
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Water which abruptly feparated the caftlefrom thelawn and 
V ^ibid " t ^ ie pJ antat i° ns before it; even a diredt approa-ch could 
nof be made without building a monftrous bridge over 
the vail hollow : but this forced communication was 
Only a fubject of raillery : and the fcene continued 
broken into two parts, abfolutely diftiudt from each 
other. This valley has been lately flooded.: >it is not 
filled; the bottom only is covered with water: the 
Tides are flill veryhigh ; but they are no longer the 
ileeps of a chafm, they are the bold ihores of a noble 
river. The fame bridge is Handing without altera¬ 
tion : but no extravagance remains ; the water gives 
it propriety. Above it the river liril appears, wind¬ 
ing from behind a fmall thick Wood, in the valley; 
andToon caking a determined caurfe, it is then broad 
enough to admit an ifland filled with the finefl trees: 
others, correfponding to them in growth and difpofi- 
tion, Hand in groupes on the banks, intermixed with 
younger plantations. Immediately below the bridge, 
the river fprcads into a large expanfe : the fides are 
open lawn. On that furthefl.from the hbufe formerly 
flood the palace of Henry II. celebrateddn many, ail 
ancient ditty by the name of Fair Rofamond’s Bower. 
A little clear fpring, which rifes there, is by the 
country people flill called FairRofamond’sWell. The 
foot is now marked by a fingle willow. Near it is a 
fine collateral dream, of a beautiful form,retaining its 
breadth as far as it is feen, and retiring atlafl behind 
a hill from the view. The main river,having received 
this acceflion, makes a gentle bend ; then continues 
fora confiderable length in one wide diredt reach; and, 
juflas it difappears, throws itfelf down a high cafcaie, 
which is the prefent termination. On one of the 
banks of this reach is the garden : the Ileeps are there 
diverfified with thickets and with glades ; but the co¬ 
vert prevails, and the top is crowned with lofty trees. 
On the other fide is a noble hanging wood in the park: 
it was depreciated when it funk into a hollow, and 
was poorly loft in the bottom ; but it is now a rich 
appendage to the river, falling down an eafy flop'e 
quite to the water’s edge, where, without overlhadow- 
ing, it is refiedted on the furface. Another face of 
the fame wood borders the collateral flream, with an 
outline more indentedamd various ; while a very large 
irregular clump adorns the oppofite declivity. This 
clump is at a confiderable diftance from the principal 
river : bat the dream it belongs to brings it down to 
connedt with the reft ; and the other objects, which 
were before difperfed, are now, by the intereftof each 
in a relation which is common to all, collected into 
one ills ftrious fcene. The caftle is itfelf a prodigious 
pile of building : which* with all the faults in its 
architedlure, will never feem lefs than a truly princely 
habitation 5 and the confined fpot where it was placed, 
on the edge of an abyfs, is converted into a proud fitu- 
tion, commanding a beautiful profpedl of water, and 
open to an extenlive lawn, adequate to the manfion, 
and an emblem of its domain. In the midft of this 
lawn (lands a column, a (lately trophy, recording the 
exploits of the Duke of Marlborough, and the gra¬ 
titude of Britain. Between this pillar and the caftle is 
the bridge, which now, applied to a fubjedl worthy of 
it, is eftabliftied in all the importance due to itsgreat- 
-nefs. ' The middle arch is wider than the Rialto, but 
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not too wide for the occalipn; ,and yet this is the nar- Water. 

roweft.part of the river : but the leqgth of the reaches '-»- * 

is every where proportioned to their breadth. Each 
of them is alone a noble.piece of water; and the lad, 
the fined of all, lofes, itfelf gradually in a wood, which 
on that fide is alfothe boundary of the lawn, and rifes 
into the horizon. A }1 is great in the front of Blen¬ 
heim : but in that vaft fpace no void appears.; fo im¬ 
portant are the parts, fomagnificent-the objects. The 
plain is extenfive,the valley is broad,the wood is deep. 

Though the intervals between the buildings are large, 
they are filled with the grandeur which buildings of 
fuch dimenfions and fo much pomp diftbfe a}l arpund 
them; and the river, in its long varied courfe, ap¬ 
proaching to every objedl, arid touching upon every 
part, fpreads its influence over the whole. 

In the compofition of this fcene, the river, both as 
a part itfelf, and as uniting the other parts, has a 
principal (hare. But water is not loft though, it be 
in fo confined or fo concealed a fpot as to enter int» 
no view; it, may render that fpot delightful. It is 
capable of the mod exquifite beauty in its form ; and 
though not in fpace, may yet in difpofition have pre¬ 
tentious to greatnefs ; for it may be divided into feve- 
ral branches, which will form a finder of iHands all 
connedted together, make the whole place irriguous, 
and, in the (lead of extent, fupply a quantity of water. 

Such a fequellrated fcene ufually owes its retirement 
to the trees and the thickets with which it abounds : 
but, in the difpofition of them, one diftinciion (hould 
be con dan tly attended tp. A river flowing through a 
wood which overfpreads one continued furface of 
ground, and a river between two woods, are in very' 
different circum(lances. In the latter cafe, the. woods 
are feparate ; they may be contrafted in their forms 
and their charadters, and the outline of each (liould be 
forcibly marked. In the former, no outline ought to 
be difcernible ; for the river paffes between trees, not 
between boundaries ; and though, in the progrefs of 
its courie, the (lyle of the plantations may be often 
changed, yet on the oppofite banks a fimilarity (liould 
conftantly prevail, that the identity of the wood may 
never.be doubtful. 

A river between two woods may enter into a view; 
and then it mud be governed by the principles which 
regulate the condudt and the accompaniments of a fi¬ 
ver in an open expofure. But when it runs through a 
wood, it is never to be feen in profpedl: the place is 
naturally full of obftrudlions ; and a continued open¬ 
ing, large enough to receive a long reach, would feem 
an artificial cut. The river muft therefore neceflarily 
wind more than in eroding a lawn, where 1 he paflage 
is entirely free. But its influence will never extend fo 
farcin the fides: the buildings muft be near the banks; 
and, if numerous, will feem crowded, being all in one 
track, and in fituations nearly alike. The fcene, how¬ 
ever,.does not want variety: on the contrary, none is 
capable of more. The objedts are not indeed fo differ¬ 
ent from each other as in an open view; but they are 
very different, and in much greater abundance: for 
this is the interior of a wood, where every tree is an 
objedl, every combination of trees a variety, and no 
large intervals are requifite to diftinguifli the feveral 
difpofitions; the grove, the thicket, or the groupes, 
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Water, may prevail, and their forms and their relations may 
' be conftantly changed, without reftraint of fancy, or 
limitation of number. 

Water is fo univerfally and fo defervedly admired 
in a profpedt, that the moll; obvious thought in the 
management of it, is to lay it as open as pofftble, and 
purpofely to conceal it would generally feem a fevere 
felf-denial: yet fo many beauties may attend its paf- 
fage through a wood, that larger portions of it might 
be allowed to fuch retired fcenes than are commonly 
fpared from the view, and the different parts in dif¬ 
ferent ftyles would be fine contrails to each other. If the 
" Vale of water at Wotton* were all expofed, awalk of near two 
Aylefcury, miles along the banks would be of a tedious length, 
Rucking- from the want of thofe changes of the fcene which 
an ure. now f U pp]y through the whole extent a fuccelfion of 
perpetual variety. That extent is fo large as to admit 
of a divifioninto four principal parts, all of them great 
in llyle and in dimenlions, and differing from each 
other both in charadler and fituation. The two firll 
are the lealt. The one is a reach of a river, about the 
third of a mile in length, and of a competent breadth, 
flowing through a lovely mead, open in fome places 
to views of beautiful hills in the country, and adorned 
in others with clumps of trees, fo large, that their 
branches flretch quite acrofs, and form a high arch 
over the water. The next feems to have been once a 
formal bafin encompaffed with plantations, and the 
appendages on either fide Hill retain fome traces of 
regularity; but the fliape of the water is free from 
them: the fize is about 14 acres; and out of it iffue 
two broad collateral ftreams, winding towards a large 
river, which they are feen to approach, and fuppofed 
to join. A real jundtion is however impolfible, from 
the difference of the levels; but the terminations are 
fo artfully concealed, that the deception is never fuf- 
pedted, and when known is not eafily explained. The 
river is the third great divifion of the water; a lake 
into which it falls, is the fourth. Thefe two do ac¬ 
tually join; but their characters are diredtly oppo- 
fite; the fcenes they belong to are totally diftiiitt; 
and the tranfition from the one to the other is very 
gradual: for an illand near the conflux dividing the 
breadth, and concealing the end of the lake, mode¬ 
rates for fome way the fpace ; and permitting it to ex¬ 
pand but by degrees, raifes an idea of greatncfs, from 
uncertainty accompanied with increafe. The reality 
does n-ot difappoint the expectation ; and the ifland, 
which is the point of view, is itfelf equal to the fcene : 
it is large, and high above the lake ; the ground is ir¬ 
regularly broken ; thickets hang on thefides ; and to¬ 
wards the top is placed an Ionic portico, which com- 
■ mands a noble extent of water, not lefs than a mile 
in circumference, bounded on one fide with wood, and 
open on the other to two Hoping lawns, the leaf! of 
an hundred acres, diverlified with clumps, and bor¬ 
dered by plantations. Yet this lake, when full in view, 
and with aU the importance which fpace, form, and 
lituatlon can give, is not more interefting than the 
fequeftered river, which has been mentioned as the 
third great divifion of the water. It is juft within the 
verge of a wood, three quarters of a mile long, every 
where broad, and its courfe is fuch as to admit of in¬ 
finite variety without any confulion. The banks are 
cleared of underwood; but a few thickets Hill remain, 


and on one fide an impenetrable covert foon begins : Water. ^ 
the interval is a beautiful grove of oaks, fcatteredover ' * 

a green fward of extraordinary verdure. Between thefe 
trees and thefe thickets the river feems to glide gentiy 
along, conftantly winding, without one Ihort turn or 
one extended reach in the whole length of the way. 

This even temper in the ftream fuits the fcenes through 
which it paffes ; they are in general of a very fober 
call, not melancholy, but grave ; never expofed to a 
glare; never darkened with gloom ; nor by ftrong 
contrails of light and lhade, exhibiting the excefs of 
either. Undilturbed by an extent of profpedl without, 
or a multiplicity ofobjedls within, they retain at all 
. times a mildnels of charadler ; which is Hill more for- 
ciblyfeltwhen the fliadows grow faint as theylenghten, 
when a little milling of birds in the fpray, the leap¬ 
ing of the filh, and the fragrancy of the woodbine, 
denote the approach of evening ; while the fettingfun 
fhoots its lall gleams on a Tufcan portico, which is 
clofe to the great balin, but which from a feat near 
this river is feen at a dillance, through all theobfcu- 
rity of the wood glowing on the banks, and refledted 
on the furface of the water. In another Hill more, 
diftinguilhed fpot is built an elegant bridge, .with a 
colonnade upon it, which not only adorns the place 
where it Hands, but is alfo a pidturefque objedt to an 
odtagon building near the lake, where it is Ihown in 
a lingular lituation, over-arched, encompaffed, and 
backed with wood, without any appearance of the 
water beneath. This building in return is alfo an 
objedl from the bridge ; and a Chinefe room, in a 
little illand juft by, is another : neither of them are 
conliderable, and the others which are vifible are at a 
dillance, but more or greater adventitious ornaments 
are not required in a fpot fo rich as this in beauties pe¬ 
culiar to its charadler. A profufion of water pours in 
from all lides round upon the view ; the openingof the 
lake appears ; a glympfe is caught of the large bafin ; 
one of the collateral ftreams is full in fight, and the 
bridge itfelf is in the midlt of the fined part of the 
river : all feem to communicate the one with the other. 

Though thickets often intercept, and groapes perplex, 
the view, yet they never break the oonnedtion between 
the feveral pieces of water ; each may Hill be traced 
along large branches, or little catches; which in fome 
places are overlhadowed and dim; in others glillen 
through a glade, or glimmer between the boles of 
trees in a diftant perfpedlive ; and in one, where they 
are quite loll to the view ; fome arches of a Jftone- 
bridge, but partially feen among the wood, preferve 
their connexion. 

3. If a large river may fometimes, a fmaller current of a 
undoubtedly may often, be condudted through a wood: andaRivu- 
it feldom adorns, it frequently disfigures, a profpedt, let. 
where its courfe is marked, not by any appearance of 
water, but by a confufed line of clotted grafs, which, 
difagrees with the general verdure. A rivulet may, 
indeed, have confideration enough for a home fcene, 
though it be open ; but a Rill is always mod agreeable 
when moll retired from public view. Its charadlerillic 
excellencies are vivacity and variety, which require at¬ 
tention, leifure, and lilence, that the eye may pore 
upon the little beauties, and the ear liHen to the low 
murmurs of the dream without interruption. Tofuch 
indulgence a confined fpot only is favourable ; a clofe 
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Water, copfe is therefore often more acceptable than a high 

■**—-y-' wood, and a fequeftered valley at all times preferable 

to any open expofure : a lingle rill at a very little dif- 
tance is a mere water-courfe ; it lofes all its charms ; 
it has no importance initfelf, and bears no proportion 
to the fcene. A number of little Itreams haveindeed an 
efieCt in anyfituation,butnotas objeCts; they are inte- 
refling only on accountofthe character they exprefs,the 
irriguousappearance which they give to the whole. 

The full tide of a large river has more force than 
activity, and feems too unwieldy to allow of very 
quick tranlitions. But in a rill, the agility of its mo¬ 
tion accounts for every caprice: frequent windings 
difguife its infignificance ; Ihort turnings Ihow its vi- 
vaaity; fudden changes in the breadth are a fpecies of 
its variety ; and howeverfantaftically the channel may 
be wreathed, contracted, and widened, it ftillappears 
to be natural. We find an amufement in tracing the 
little ftream through all the intricacies of its courfe, 
and in feeing it force a palfage through a narrow 
ftrait, expatiate on every opportunity, llruggle with 
obflruCtions, and puzzle out its way. A rivulet, 
which is the mean betwixt a river and a rill, partakes 
of the chara&er of both : it is not licenfed to the ex¬ 
travagance of the one, nor under the fame reftraints as 
the other: it may have more frequent bends than the 
river, longer reaches than a rill: the breadth of a 
ftream determines whether the principal beauty refults 
from extent or from variety. 

The murmurs of a rill are amongft the mod plea- 
fing circumftances which attend it. If the bed of the 
ftream be rough, mere declivity will occafion a con- 
ftant ripling noife : when the current drops down a 
defeent, though but of a few inches, or forcibly 
bubbles up from a little hollow, it has a deep gurgling 
tone, not uniformly continued, but incelfantly repeat¬ 
ed, and therefore more engaging than any. The 
flatteftof all, is that found rather of the fplalhing than 
the fall of water, which an evengentle dope, or a tame 
obftruCtion, will produce : this is lefs pleafing than 
the others ; but none Ihould be entirely excluded : all 
in their turns are agreeable ; and the choice of them 
is much in our power. By obferving their caufes, we 
may . often find the means to ftrengthen, to weaken, 
or to change them; and the addition or removal of a 
fingle done, or a few pebbles, will fometimes be fuf- 
g ficient for the purpofe. 

OfCafcades A rill cannot pretend to any found beyond that of 
a little water-fall: the roar of a cafcade belongs only 
to larger llreams ; but it may be produced by a rivulet 
to a confiderable degree, and attempts to do more 
have generally been unfuccefsful. A vainambition to 
imitate nature in her great extravagancies betrays the 
weaknefsof art. Though a noble river, throwing it- 
felf headlong down a precipice, be an objeCt truly 
magnificent, it muft however be confefled, that in a 
fingle Ihectof water thereis aformality which its vaft- 
nefs alone can cure. But the height, not the breadth, 
is the wonder : wheii it falls no more than a few feet, 
the regularity prevails ; and its extent only ferves to 
expofe the vanity of affecting the ftyle of a cataraCt in 
an artificial cafcade. It is lefs exceptionable if divided 
into feveral parts : for then each feparate part may be 
wide enough for its depth ; and in the whole, variety, 
not greatnefs, will be the predominant character. But 


a ftruCture of rough, large, detached ftones, cannot Rocks, 
eafily be contrived of ftrength fufficient to fupport a 
great weight of water : it is fometimes from neceflity 
almoft fmooth and uniform, and then it lofes much of 
its effect. Several little falls in fucceflion are prefer¬ 
able to one great cafcade which in figure or in motion 
approaches to regularity. 

When greatnefs is thus reduced to number, and 
length becomes of more importance than breadth, a ri¬ 
vulet vies with a river; and it more frequently runs in 
a continued declivity, which is very favourable tofuch 
a fucceflion of falls. Half the expence and labour 
which are fometimes bellowed on a river, to give it 
at the beft a forced precipitancy in one fpot only, 
would animate a rivulet through the wholeofits courfe. 

And, after all, the molt interefling circumftance in 
falling waters is their animation. A great cafcade fills 
us with furprife : but all furprife muft ceafe ; and the 
motion, the agitation, the rage, the froth, and the 
variety of the water, are finally the objeCls which en¬ 
gage the attention: for thefe a rivulet is fufiicient; 
and they may there be produced without that appear¬ 
ance of effort which rifes a fufpicionof art. 

To obviate fuch a fufpicion, it may be fometimes 
expedient to begin the defeent out of fight ; for the 
beginning is the difficulty : if that be concealed, the 
fubfequent falls feem but a confequenceof the agitation 
which charaCterifes the water at its firfl appearance ; 
and the imagination is, at the fame time, let loofe to 
give ideal extent tothe cafcades. When a ftream ilfues 
from a wood, fuch management will have a great ef¬ 
fect : the bends of its courfe in an open expofure may 
afford frequent opportunities for it; and fometimes a 
low broad bridge may furnifh the occafion : a little 
fall hid under the arch will create a diforder; in con- 
fequence of which, agreater cafcade below will appear 
very natural. 

IV. ROCKS. Rocks are themfelves too vaftand OfRocka. 
tooftubborn to fubmit to our controul; but by the ad¬ 
dition or removal of appendages which we can com¬ 
mand, pans may be ffiown or concealed, and the cha¬ 
racters with their impreflions may be weakened or en¬ 
forced : to adapt the accompaniments accordingly, is 
the utmoft ambition of art when rocks are thefubjeCt. 

Their moft diftinguifhed characters are, dignity , ter¬ 
ror, and fancy : the expreffions of all are conftantly 
wild : and fometimes a rocky fcene is only wild, with¬ 
out pretenfions to any particular character. 

Rills, rivulets, and cafcades, abound among rocks : 
they are natural to the fcene ; and fuch feenes com- 
monly require every accompaniment which can be pro¬ 
cured for them. Mere rocks,unlefs they are peculiarly 
adapted to certain impreflions, though they may fur¬ 
prife, cannot be long engaging, if the rigour of their 
character be not foftened by circumftances which may 
belong either to thefe or to more cultivated fpots : and 
when the drearinefsis extreme, little ftreams and wa¬ 
ter-falls are of themfelves infufficient for the purpofe ; 
an intermixture of vegetation is alfo neceflary, and on 
fome occafions even marks of inhabitants are proper. 

Large clefts, doping or precipitous, with a dale at 
bottom, furnifh feenes of the wildeft nature. In fuch 
fpots, verdure alone will give fome relief to the dreari- 
nefs of the fcene; and Ihrubsor bulhes, withput trees, 
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are a fufficieticy of 1 wood: the thickets may alfo be 
J extended by the creeping plants, fuch as pyracantha, 
vines, and ivy, to wind up the tides or clutter on the 
tops of therocks. And to this vegetation'may be add¬ 
ed fome fymp.oms of inhabitants, but they mutt be 
flight and few ; the.life of them is only to chcer, not 
to deftroy, the folitude of the place; and fuch there¬ 
fore fhould be chofen as are fonjc times; found in fitua- 
tions retired from public refort ; a cottage may be 
lonely, but it mutt not here feem ruinous and negleft- 
ed ; it fhould be tight and warm, with every mark of 
comfort about it, to which itspofuionintomeflieltered 
recefs may greatly contribute. A cavity alfo in the 
rocks, rendered eafy of accefs, improved to a degree 
of convenience, and maintained in a certain ftate of 
jrefervation, will fuggetl fimilar ideas of protection 
from the bittereft inclemencies of the tky, and eyenof 
-occaflonal refrefhment and repofe. But wie may venture 
ftill further ; a mill is oF neceffity often built at fome 
,-diftance from the town which it fupplies ; and here it 
would at the fame time apply the water to a ufe, and 
increafe its agitation. The dale may befides be made 
the haunt of thofe animals, fuch as goats, which are 
fometimes wild, and. fometimes domeftic ; and Which 
accidentally appearing, will divert the mind-from the 
fenfations natural to the fcene, but not agreeable if 
continued long without interruption. Thefe and fuch 
other expedients will approximate the fevereft retreat 
to the habitations of men, and convert the appearance 
of a perpetualbanifhinent into that of a temporary re¬ 
tirement front fociety. 

But too ftrong a force on the nature of theplace al¬ 
ways fails. A winding path, which appears to be worn 
not cut, has more effeft than a high road, all artificial 
and level, which is too weak to overbear, and yet con* 
tradifts, the general -idea. The objefts therefore to be 
introduced mull; be thofe which hold a mean between 
folitude and population ; and the inclination of that 
choice towards either extreme, fhould be direfted by 
the degree of wildnefs which prevails ; fortho’ that 
•runs fometimes toan excefs which requires correftion, 
at other times it wants encouragement, and at all times 
it ought tobe preferved : it is the predominant charac¬ 
ter of rocks,which mixes with everyother,and to which 
all the appendages nrnfl be accommodated ; and they 
may be applied fo as greatly to increafe it: a licenti¬ 
ous irregularity of wood and of ground, and a fantaflic 
conduct of the ftreams, neither of which would be to¬ 
lerated in themidflof cultivation, become and improve 
romantic rocky fpots ; even buildings, partly by their 
ftyie, but ftill more by their polition, in ftrange, dif¬ 
ficult, or dangerous fttuations, diftinguifh and aggra¬ 
vate the native extravagancies of the fcene. 

Greatncfs is a chief ingredient in the charafier of 
dignity, with lefs of wildnefs than in any other. The 
effeft here depends more upon amplitude of furface, 
than varietyof forms. The parts therefore, muftbe 
large : if the rocks are only high, they are but ftupen- 
dous, not majeflic : breadth is equally eflential to their 
greatnefs ; and every (lender, every grotefque fhape, 
is excluded. Art may interpofe to fliow thefe large 
parts to the eye, and magnify them to the imagina¬ 
tion, by taking awtfy thickets which flretch quite a- 
crofs the rocks;, foas to difgnife their dimenfions ; or 
by filling with wood the fmall intervals between them, 


and thus, by concealing the want, preferving the ap¬ 
pearance of continuation. When rocks retire from the 
eye down a gradual declivity, we can, by railing the 
upper ground, deepen the fall, lengthen the perspec¬ 
tive, and give both; height and extent to thofe at a 
difiance: this effect may be ftill increafed by covering 
that upper ground with arthicket, which fhall ceafe, 
or be lowered, as it defeends. A thicket, on other 
occafions, makes the rocks whichirife out of it feem 
larger, than they are. If they ftandiuponabank o^er- 
fpread with lhrubs, their beginning is at the leaft un¬ 
certain ; and the prefumption is, that they fiart from 
the bottom. Another ufe of this bmfhy underwood is 
to conceal the fragments and rubbilh which have fallen 
from the fides-and the brow, and which;are often un- 
fightly. Rocks are fcldom remarkable for. the ele¬ 
gance of their forms ; they are too vaft, and too rude, 
to pretend to delicacy: but their fhapes are often 
agreeable ; and we canaffeft thofe fhapes to a certain 
d egree, at leaft we can cover many blemifltes in them, 
by conducting the growth of lhrubby and creeping 
plants about them. 

For all thefe purpofesmere underwood fiiffices : but 
for. greater effects larger-trees are.requifite : they are 
worthy of the fcene ; andnotonlyimprovemenis, but 
acceflions to its grandeur:-we area fed to rank them 
among thenoblefi objefts ofnature ; and when we fee 
that they cannot afpire to the midway of the heights 
around them, the rocks are raifed by the comparifon. 
A Tingle tree is therefore, often preferable to a clump : 
t he fize, though really lefs, is more remarkable: and 
clumps are befides generally exceptionable in a very 
wild fpot, from the fufpicion of art which attends 
them ; but a wood is free from that fufpicion, and its 
own charafte'r of greatnefs recommends it to every 
fceneof magnificence. 

On the fame principle, all poffible confideratioa 
fhould be given to the fireams. No number of little 
rills are equal to one broad-river ; and in the principal 
current,fom'e varieties may be facrificed toimportance: 
but a degree of firength fhould always be preferved : 
the water, though it needs not be furious, fhould not 
be dull; for dignity, when moftferene, is notlanguid; 
and fpace will hardly atone for want of animation. 

This character does not exclude marks of inhabi¬ 
tants, though it never requires them to tame its wild¬ 
nefs : and without inviting, it occafionally admits an 
intermixture of vegetation. It even allows of build¬ 
ings intended only to decorate the fcene : but they 
mtift be adequate to it, both in fize and in charafter. 
And if cultivation is introduced, that too fhould be 
conformable to the reft; not a Angle narrow patch 
cribbed out of the wafte y but the confines of a coun¬ 
try flielving into the vale, and fuggefting the idea of 
extent: nothing trivial ought to find admittance. Bur, 
on the other hand, no extravagance required to fup- 
portit: ftrange fhapes in extraordinary pofitions,enor¬ 
mous weights unaccountably fuftained, trees rooted 
in the Tides, and torrents raging at the foot of the 
rocks, are at the belt needlefs excefles. 1 here is a 
temperance in dignity, which is rather hurt by a wan¬ 
ton violence on the common order of nature. 

The terrors of a fcene in nature are like thofe of a. 
dramatic reprefentation : they give an alarm ; but the 
fenfations are agreeable, fo long as they are kept to 

fuch 
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Rocks, f’ich as are allied only to terror, unmixed with any 
—-—- that are horrible and difgufting. Art may therefore 
Ibid - be'ufed to heighten them, to difplay the objects which 
are diftinguiflied by greatnefs, to improve the cir- 
cumfiances which denote force, to mark thofe which 
intimate danger, and to blend with all here and 
there a call of melancholy. 

Greatnefs is as efiential to the charafter of terror as 
to that of dignity : vail efforts in little objedth are liut 
ridiculous ; nor' can force be fuppofed upon trifles in¬ 
capable of refinance. On the other hand, it mud 
be allowed, that exertion and violence fupply fonie 
want of fpace. A rock wonderfully fupported, or 
threatening to fall, acquires a greatnefs from its fitu- 
ation, which it has not in dimenfions; fo circum- 
flanced, the fize appears to be mondrous: a torrent 
has a confequence which a placid river of equal 
breadth cannot pretend to: and a tree, which vtfould 
be inconfiderable in thenaturai foil, becomes import¬ 
ant when it birds' from a rock. 

Such circumfldnces Ihould be always induflrioufly 
fought for. It may be worth while to cut down fd* 
verql trees, in order to exhibit one apparently rooted 
in the flone. By the removal perhaps of only a lit¬ 
tle brufhwood, the alarming difpofition of a rock, 
ftraiigely undermined, rivetted, or fufpended, may 
be fhbwn ; and if there be any foil above its brow, 
fome trees planted there, and impending over ir, will 
make the objedt Hill more extraordinary. As to the 
ftreams, great alteration may generally be made in 
them : and therefore it is of ufe to afeertain the fpe- 
cies proper to each feene, becaufe it is in our power 
to enlarge or contradl their dimenfions; tp accelerate 
or re.tard their rapidity ; ta form, increafe, or take 
away bbffrudions and always to improve, often to 
change, their charaders. 

Inhabitantsfurnifh frequentopportunities to ftrength- 
en the appearances of force, by giving intimations of 
danger. A houfe placed at the edge of a precipice, 
any building on the pinnacle of a craig, makes that 
fituation feem formidable, which might other wife have 
been unnoticed: a deep, in itfelf not'very remarkable, 
becomes alarming, when a path is carried aflantup the 
fide : a rail on the brow of a perpendicular fall, {flows 
that the height is frequented and dangerous : and a 
common foot-bridge thrown over a cleft between rocks 
lias'a dill dronger effedt. In all thefe inltances, the 
imagination immediately tranfports the fpedator to the 
fpot, and fuggefls the idea of looking down fuch a 
depth: in the lad, that'depth is a chafm, and the fi¬ 
tuation is diredly over it. 

In other inltances, exertion and danger feem to at¬ 
tend the occupations of the inhabitants : 

--—Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire; dreadful trade! 
is a circumltance chofen by the great poet of nature, 
to aggravate the terrors of the fcenc he deferibes. 

The different fpecies of rocks often meet in the 
fame place, and compofe a noble feene, which is not 
diltinguilhed by any particular charader : it is only 
when one eminently prevails, that it deferves fuch a 
preference as to exclude every other. Sometimes a 
fpotremarkablefornothingbut its wildnefs, is highly 
romantic : and when this wildnefs xifestofancy; when 
the mod fingular, the moil oppofite forms and combi- 
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nations are thrown together ; then a mixture alfo of "Racks, 
feveral charaders adds to the number of indances ' rjrj ' 
which there concur to difplay the incxhaudible va- 1 
riety of nature. 

So much variety, fo much fancy, are feldom found 
within the fame extent as in Dovedale f. It is about fNear Alh- 
two miles in length, a deep, narrow, hollow valley : bourne in 
both the Tides are of a rock ; andtheDoveinitspalfage 
between them is perpetually changing its conrfe, its 
motion, and appearance. It is never lefs than ten, 
nor fo much as twenty yards wide, and generally about 
four feet deep ; but tranfparent to the bottom, except 
when it is covered with a foam of the pared white, 
under water-falls, which are perfedly lucid. Thefe 
are very numerous, but very different. In fome places 
they dretch draigflt acrofs, or aflant the dream : in 
others, they are only partial : and the water either 
dames againd the dohes, and leaps over thenv, or, 
pouring along a deep, rebounds upon thofe below ; 
fometimes it ruffes through the feveral openings be¬ 
tween them ; fometimes it drops gently down ; andat 
other times it is driven back by the obftrudtion, and 
turns into an eddy. In one particular fpot, the val¬ 
ley almod clofing, leaves hardly a paffage for the ri¬ 
ver, which pent up, and draggling for a vent, rages, 
and roars,, and foams, till it has extricated itfelf from 
the confinement. In other parts, the dream, though 
never langpid, is often gentle ; flows round a little 
defart ifland, glides between bits of bulrulhes, dif- 
perfes itfelf among tufts of grafs or of mofs, bubbles, 
about a water-dock, or plays with the flender threads 
of aquatic plants which float upon the furface. The 
rocks allalong the dale vary as often in their drudture 
as the dream in its motion. In one place, an extended 
furface gradually diminilhes from a broadbafe almod to. 
an edge ; in another, a heavy top hanging forwards,, 
overfliadows all beneath : fometimes mauy diflerent 
lhapes aije confufedly tumbled together ; and fome¬ 
times they are broken into flender fharp pinnacles, 
which rife upright, often two or three together, and 
often in more numerous cluders. On this fide of the 
dale, they are univerfally bare ; on the other they are 
intermixed with wood ; and the vad height of both the 
lides, wilh the narroivnefs of the interval between 
them, produces a further variety : for whenever tlifr 
fun Ihnies from behind the one, the form of it is di- 
ftindtly and completely cad upon the other ; the rug¬ 
ged furface on which it falls diveriifies the tints ; and: 
a drong reftedted light often glares on the edge of the 
deeped ffadow. The rocks never continue loqg in 
the fame figure or lituation, and are very much fepa- 
rated from each other: fometimes they form, the fides 
of the valley, in precipices, in deeps, or in dages; 
fometimes they feem-to rife in the bottom, and lean 
back againd the hill; and fometimes they dand out 
quite detached, heaving up in cumbrous piles, or dart¬ 
ing into conical lhapes, like vad fpars, 100 feetldgh; 
fome are firm and folid throughout ; fome are crack - * 
ecf; and fome, fplit and uiiderniined, are wonderful 
ly upheld by fragments apparently unequal to the 
weight they fudain. One is placed before, one over 
another, and one fills at fome difiance behind an in¬ 
terval between two. The changes in their difpofition 
are infinite ; every fiep produces fome new combina¬ 
tion ; they are continually crofliug, advancing, and re- 
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Rocks, tiring : the breadth of the valley is never the fame 40 
—’ yards together: at the narrow pafs .which has been 
1 ’ mentioned, the rocks almofl meet at the top, and the 
iky is feen as through a c-hinkbetween them : jaft by 
this gloomy abyfs, is a wider opening, more light, 
more verdure, more chearfulnefs, than any where 
elfe in the dale. Nor are the forms and the fituations 
of the rocks their only variety : many of them per¬ 
forated by large nafural cavities, fome of which open 
to the iky,fome terminate in darkreceffes, and through 
fome are to be feen feveral more uncouth arches, and 
rude pillars, all detached, and retiring beyond each 
other, with the light Ihining in between them, till a 
rock far behind them clofes the perfpe&ive : the noife 
of the cafcades in the river echoes amongfl them ; the 
water may often be heard at the fame time gurgling 
near, and roaring at a diftance ; but no other founds 
diflurb the lilence of the fpot: the only trace of men 
is a blind path, but lightly and butfeldom trodden,by 
thofe whom cnriofity leads to fee the wonders they 
have been told of Dovedale. It feems indeed a fitter 
haunt for more ideal beings : th e whole has the air of 
enchantment. The perpetual fluffing of the fcenes; 
thequick tranfitions, the total changes; thentheforms 
all around, grotefque as chance'can call, wild as nature 
can produce, and various as imagination can invent; 
the force which feems to have been exerted to place 
fome of the rocks where they are now fixed immove¬ 
able, the magic by which others appear ftill to be fuf- 
pended ; the dark caverns, the illuminated recedes, 
the fleeting lhadows, and the gleams of light glanc¬ 
ing on the lides, or trembling on the ftream.; and the 
louelinefs and the ftillnefs of the place, all crowding 
together on the mind, almofl realize the ideas which 
naturally prefent themfelves in this region of romance 
and of fancy. 

The folitude of fuch a feene is agreeable, on ac¬ 
count of the endlefs entertainment which its variety 
affords, and in the contemplation of which both the 
eye and the mind are delighted to indulge : marks of 
inhabitants and cultivation would diflurb that folitude; 
and ornamental buildings are too artificial in a place 
fo abfolutely free from reftraint. The only accom¬ 
paniments proper for it are wood and water ; and by 
thefe fometimes improvements may be made. When 
two rocks fimilar in fhape and polition are near toge¬ 
ther, by fkirting one of them with wood, while the 
other is left bare, a material diftindhion is eftablifhed 
between them : if the ftreams be throughout of one 
character, it is in our power, and fhould be our aim, 
to introduce another. Variety is the peculiar pro¬ 
perty of the fpot, and every acceffion to it is a valuable 
acquifition. On the fame principle, endeavours flxould 
be ufed not only to multiply, but to aggravate diffe¬ 
rences, and to increafe diftindlions into contrails : 
but the fubjedl will irnpofe a caution againft attempt¬ 
ing too much. Art mull almofl defpair of improving 
a feene, where nature feems to have exerted her in¬ 
vention. 

PraStical § 2 . Of FACTITIOUS AcCOMPASIMCKTS. 

\Treatift on 

Planting These confifi: of Fences, Walks, Roads, Bridges, 

and Garden- Seats, and Buildings. 

* / «S‘»P*593> 

&c. “I. The B'ENCE, where the place is large, becomes 


neceflary ; yet the eye diflikes conflraint. Our ideas Fencea,&c. 
of liberty carry us beyond our own fpecies: theima- 
ginationfeelsadiflikeinfeeingeventhebrutecrcation 1 ‘ 1 

in a flate of confinement. 1 he birds wafting them¬ 
felves from wood to grove are objedtsof delight; and 
the hare appears to enjoy a degree of happinefs un¬ 
known to the barriered flock. Befides, a tall fence 
frequently hides from the fight objects the inofl plea- 
fing ; not only the flocks and herds themfelves, but , 
the furface they graze upon. Thefe confiderations 
have brought the unfeen fence into general ufe. 

This fpecies of barrier it mult be allowed incurs a 
degree of deception, which can fcarcely be warranted 
upon any other occafion. In this inftance, however, 
it is a fpecies of fraud which we obferve in nature’s 
practice : how often have we feen two diflindl herds 
feeding to appearance in the.fame extended meadow ; 
until coming abruptly upon a deep ftnk rivulet, or an 
unfordable river, we difeover the deception. 

Befides the funk fence, another fort of unfeen bar¬ 
rier may be made, though by no means equal to that, 
efpecially if near the eye. This is conflrudled of pa¬ 
ling, painted of the invifible green. If the colour of 
the back-ground were permanent, and that of the 
paint made exadtly to correfpond with it, the decep¬ 
tion would at a diftance be complete ; but back¬ 
grounds in general changing with the feafon, this 
kind of fence is the lefs eligible. 

Clumps and patches of woodinefs flattered promif- . 
cuoufly on either fide of an unfeen winding fence, 
affift very much in doing away the idea of conflraint. 

For by this means 

The wand’ring flocks that broufe between the {hades, 

Seem oft to pafs their bounds, the dubious eye 

Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. Mason. 

“ II. The WALK, in extenfive grounds is as necef- 
fary as the fence. The beauties of theplace aredifclol- 
ed that they may be feen ; and it is the office of the 
walk to lead the eye from view to view ; in order 
that whilft the tone of health is preferved by the fa¬ 
vourite exercife of nature, the mind may be thrown 
into unifonby the harmony of the furrounding objedts. 

The direction of the walk muft be guided by the 
points of view to which it leads, and the nature of the 
ground it pailes over: it ought to be made fubfervient 
to the natural impediments (the ground, wood, and 
water) which fall in its way, without appearing to 
have any direction of its own. It can feldomrun with 
propriety any diflance in a flraight line ; a thing which 
rarely occurs in a natural walk. The paths of the ne¬ 
groes and the Indians are always crooked ; and thofe 
of the brute creation are very fimilar. Mr Mafon’s de- 
Aription of this path of nature is happily conceived. 

The peafant driving through each (hadowy lane 
His team, that bends beneath th’ incumbent weight 
Of laughing Ceres, marks it with his wheel; 

At night and morn, the milk-maid’s carelefsflep 
Has, through yon pafture green, from (tile to ftile 
Impreft a kindred curve : the feudding hare 
Draws to her dew-fpent feat, o’er thymy heaths, 

A path as gently waving.--- Eng. Card. v. 60. 

“ III. The ROAD may be a thing of neceffity, as 
an approach to themanfion ; or a matter ofanmfement 
only, as adrive or a ride, from which the grounds and 
the furrounding country may be feen to advantage. 

It 
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Bridge, &.*.• It ihould be die lludy of the arrift to make the fame view. This rule may not be invariable, bat it ought 

v —“'.'t— road anfwer, as far as ma) be, the two-fold purpofe. feldom to be deviated from. 

L, “ The road and the walk are fubjeei to the fame rule In the ruder feenes of neglefted nature, the iimple 
of nature and rife. The direction ought to be trunk, rough from the woodman’s hands, and the 

natural and eafy, and adapted to , the purpofe in- butts or/tools'of rooted trees, without any other marks 

tended. A road of neccHiry ought to be ftraighter of tools upon them than thofe of the law which fe- 

than one of mere conveniency : in this, recreation is vered them from their /terns, are feats in character 5 

the predominant idea; in that, utility. But even in and in romantic or rtciufe lituations, the cave or the 

this the diredt line may be difpenfed with. The na- grotto are admi/Iible. But wherever human deign 

rural roads upon heaths and open downs, and the gra/Iy lias been executed upon the natural obj efts of the place,, 

glades and green roads acrois fore/ts and exten/ive the feat and every other artificial accompaniment ought 

wa/tes, arc proper tub]efts to be /tudied. to be in nnifon ; and whether the bench or the alcova- 

be chofen, it ought to be formed and /ini/hed in fuch .1 
« IV.The BRIDGE fliould never be feen where it is manner as to unite, with the wood, the lawn, and the 
not wanted; a ufeleis bridge is a deception ; deceptions walk, which lie around it. 

are frauds ; and fraud is always hateful, unlefs when The colour of feats Ihould likewife be fuited to fi- 
praflifed to avert fome greater evil. A bridge with- tuations : where uncultivated nature prevails, the na- 
out water is an abfurdity ; and half an one fiuck up tural brown of the wood itfelf ought not to be akered ; 
as an eye-trap is a paltry trick, which, though it may but where the rural art pre/ides, white or /tone colour 
/'trike the ftranger, cannot fail of difgu/ting w hen the has a much better effedt.” 
fraud is found out. 
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In low lituations, and wherever water abounds, “ VI. BUILDINGS probably were fir ft introduced 
bridges become ufeful, and are therefore plea/ingob- into gardens merely f r convenience, to afford refuge 
jefts : they ara looked for ; and ought to appear not from a fudden Ihower, and fhelter again/t the wind ; or, MrWheat- 
as objefts of ornament only, but likewife as matters of at the moft, to be feats for a party ; or for retirement, ley’s Obfei- 
utility. The walk or the road therefore ought to be They have fince been converted into objedts, and now nations re¬ 
directed in fuch a manner as to crofs the water at the the original ufe Is too often forgotten in the greater fumect - 
point in which the bridge will appear to the greatefl purpofes to which they are applied : they are conli- 
advantage. dered as objedts only; the infrdc is totally neglected. 

In the con/trudtion of bridges alfo, regard muft be and a pompous edihee frequently wants a room bare- 
had to ornament and utility. A bridge is an artificial ly comfortable. Sometimes the pride of making a 
produdtion, and as fuch it ought to appear. It ranks lavi/h difplay to a vilitor without any regard to the 
among the nobleft of human inventions ; the /hip and owner’s enjoyments, and fometimes too fcrupulous an 
the fortrefs alone excel it. Simplicity and firmnefs attention to the Ztyle of the ftrudture, occafions a po- 
are the leading principles in its con/trudtion. Mr Wheat- verty and dullnefs within, which deprive the buildings 
ley’s obfervation is juft when he fays, “ The Angle of part of their utility. But in a garden they ought 
wooden arch, now much in fafhion, feems tome gene- to be confidered both as beautiful objedts and as 
rally mifapplied. Elevated without occafron fo much agreeable retreats : if a character becomes them, it is 
above, it is totally detached from the river ; it is that of the feene they belong to ; not that of their 
often feen ftradling in the air, without a glimpfe primitive application. A Grecian temple, or Gothic 
of water to account for it; and the o/lentation of it church may adorn fpots where it would be aff'edta- 
as an ornamental objedt, diverts all that train of ideas tion to preferve that folemnity within which is pro- 
which its ufe as a .communication might fugge/t.” per for places of devotion : they are not to be exact 
But we beg leave to differ from this ingenious writer models, fubjedts only of curip/ity or ftudy : they are 
when he tells us, “that it is fpoilcd if adorned ; it is alfo feats : and fuch feats will be little frequented by 
disfigured if only painted of any other .than a du/ky the proprietor ; his mind mu/t generally be indifpofed 
colour.” In a ru/tic feene, where Nature wears her to fo much fimplicity, and fo much gloom, in the 
own coarfe garb, “ the vulgar foot-bridge of planks midft of gaity, richnefs, and variety, 
only guarded on one hand by a common rail, and.fup- But though the interior of buildings fhould not be 
ported by a few ordinary piles,” may be in charadter; difregarded, it is by their exterior that they become 
but amid/t a difplay of ornamented nature, a contri- objefts • and fometimes by the one, fometimes by the 
vance of that kind would appear mean and paltry; and other, and fometimes by both, they are entitled to be 
would be an affedtation of fimplicity rather than the con/idered as characters. 10 

lovely attribute itfelf. In cultivated feenes, the bridge 1. As objedts, they are d.efrgned either to d'tjlinguijh , Of build- 
ought to receive the ornaments which the laws of or to break, or to adorn, the feenes to which they arc ingsintend- 
architedtural taffe allow; and the more poli/hed the applied. edforob- 

iiruation, the higher Ihould be the ftyle and fiai/hings. , The differences between one wood, one lawn, one je<as ‘ 

piece of water, and another, are not always very appa- 
“V. SEATS have a two-fold ufe; they are ufeful as rent; the feveral parts of a garden would, therefore, of- 
places ofreff and converfation, and as guides to the tenfeem fimilar, if they were not di/linguilhed bybuil- 
points of view in which the beauties of the furroimd- dings : but thefe are fo obfervable, io obvious at a 
mg feene are difclofed. Every point of view Ihould glance, fo ea/ily retained hi the memory, they mark 
be marked with a feat ; and /peaking generally, no the fpots where they are placed with fo much flrength, 
feat ought to appear but in fome favourable point of they attract cite relation, of all around, with fo much 
Von. VII. 4 B poy.er, 
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Buildings, power, that parts thus diftinguilhed can never be con- 
v ' founded together. Yet it by no means follows, that 
therefore every fcene mull have its edifice ; the want 
of one is fometimes a variety ; and other circumflances 
are often fufficiently charaCteriftjc: it is only when 
thefe too nearly agree, that we mult have recourfe to 
buildings for differences : we can introduce, exhibit, 
or contrail them as we pleafe : the mofl finking ob¬ 
ject is thereby made a mark of diftinCtion ; and the 
force of this firfl impreflion prevents our obferving the 
points of refemblance.' 

Ohferv. on The uniformity of a view may be broken by fimi- 

M°d. Gar - lar means, and on the fame principle : when a wide 

dining. heath, a dreary moor, or a continued plain, is in pro- 
fpeCt, objects which catch the eye fupply the want of 
variety : none are fo effectual for this purpofe as build¬ 
ings. Plantations or water can have no very fen- 
fible effeCt, unlefs they are large or numerous, and 
alrnolt change the character of the fcene : but a fmall 
lingle building diverts the attention at once from the 
lamenefs of the extent; which it breaks, but does not 
divide ; and diverfifies, without altering, its nature. 
The delign, however, mult not be apparent. The me¬ 
rit of a cottage applied to this purpofe, conlilts in its 
being free from the fufpicion : and a few trees near it 
will both enlarge the objeCt, and account for its pofi- 
tion. Ruins are a hackneyed device immediately de¬ 
tected, unlefs their flyle be fmgular, or their dirnen- 
fions extraordinary. The fembl nee of an ancient 
Britifh monument might be adapted to the fame end, 
with little trouble and great fuccefs. The materials 
Blight be brick, or even timber plaflered over, if 
Rone could not eafily be produced: whatever they 
were, the fallacy would not be difcernible ; it is an 
object to be feen at a diflance, rude, and large, and 
in character agreeable to a wild open view. But no 
building ought to be introduced, which may not in 
reality belong to fuch a iituation : no Grecian tem¬ 
ples, no Turkiih mofques, no Egyptian obelilks, or py¬ 
ramids ; none imported from foreign countries, and 
imufual here. The apparent artifice would deflroy an 
effeCt, which is fo nice as to be weakened, if objects 
proper to produce it are difplayed with too much often- 
lation ; if they feem to be contrivances, not accidents ; 
and the advantage of their pofition appear to be more 
laboured than natural. 

But in a garden, where objeCts are intended only 
to adorn, every fpecies of architecture may be admit¬ 
ted, from the Grecian down to the Chinefe ; and the 
choice is fo free, that the mifehief molt to be appre¬ 
hended is an abufe of this latitude in the multiplici¬ 
ty of buildings. Few feenes can bear more than two 
or three: in fome, a fingle one has a greater effeCl than 
any number : and a carelefs glimpfe, here and there, 
of fuch as belong immediately to different parts, fre¬ 
quently enliven the landfcape with more fpirit than tliofe 
which are induflrioudy fhown. If the effeCl of a par¬ 
tial fight, or a diflant view, were more attended to, 
many feenes might be filled, without being crowded ; 
a greater number of buildings would be tolerated, 
when theyfeemed to be cafual, not forced ; and the 
animation, and the richnefs of the objeCts, might be 
had without pretence or difplay. 

Too fond an orientation of buildings,, even of thefe 
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which are principal, is a common error ; and when all Buildings, 

is done, they are not always fhown to the greatell ad- -*-' 

vantage. Though their fymmetry and their beauties 
ought in general to be diftinCtly and fully feen, yet an 
oblique is fometimes better than a direCt view : and 
they are often lefs agreeable objeCts when entire, than 
when a part is covered, or their extent is interrupted i 
when they are bofomed in wood, as well as backed 
by it; or appear between the Items of trees which rile 
before or above them ; thus thrown into perfpeCtive, 
thus grouped and accompanied, they may be as impor¬ 
tant as if they were quite expofed, and are frequently 
more piCturefque and beautiful. 

But a ftill greater advantage arifes from this ma¬ 
nagement, in connecting them with the fcene : they 
are conliderable, and different from all around them : 
inclined therefore to feparate from the reft;: and yet 
they are fometimes ftill more detached by the pains 
taken to exhibit them : that very importance which is 
the caufe of the diftinCtion ought to be a reafon for 
guarding againft the independence to which it is natu¬ 
rally prone, and by which' an objeCt, which ought to 
be a part of the whole, is reduced to a mere indivi¬ 
dual. An elevated is generally a noble fttuation. 

When it is a point or a pinnacle, the ftruCture may be a 
continuation of the afeent; and on many occaftons, fome 
parts of the building may defeend lower than others, 
and multiply the appearances of connection : but an 
edifice in the midft of an extended ridge, commonly 
feems naked alone, and impofed upon the brow, not 
joined to it. If wood, to accompany it, will not 
grow there, it had better be brought a little way down 
the declivity ; and then all behind, above, and about 
it, are fo many points of contact, by which it is in¬ 
corporated into the landfcape. 

Accompaniments are important to a building ; but 
they lofe much of their effeCl when they do not ap¬ 
pear to be cafual. A little mount juft large enough 
for it; a finall piece of water below, of no other ufe 
than to reflect it; and a plantation clofe behind, evi¬ 
dently placed there only to give it relief; are as arti¬ 
ficial as the ftruCture itfelf, and alienate it from the 
fcene of nature into which it is introduced, and to 
which it ought to be reconciled. Thefe appendages 
therefore fhould be fo difpofed, and fo connected with 
the adjacent parts, as to anfwer other purpofes, though 
applicable to this : that they may be bonds of union, 
not marks of difference ; and that the fituation may 
appear to have been chofen at the molt, not made, for 
the building. 

In the choice of a fituation, that which fhows the 
building belt ought generally to be preferred : emi¬ 
nence, relief, and every other advantage which can 
be, ought to be given to an objeCt of fo much confide- 
ration : they are for the rnoft part defirable ; fometimes 
neceffary ; and exceptionable only when, inftead of ri- 
fing out of the fcene, they are forced into it, and a- 
contrivance to procure them at any rate is avowed, 
without any difguife. There arc, however, occafions, 
in which the moll tempting advantages of fituation 
muft be waved ; the general compofition may forbid a 
building in one fpot, or require in in another; at 
other times, the intereft of the particular groupe it be¬ 
longs to^may exaCt a facrifice of the opportunities to 

- exhibit 
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buildings, exhibit its beauties and importance : and at all times, 
~ ~ the preteniions of every individual objedt mull give 
j' way to the greater effedl of the whole. 

Of thofe 2. The fame ftrufturc which adorns as an objedl, may 
expreffive alfo be expreffive as a charaBer. Where the former is 
of charac- not wanted, the latter may be definable : or it may be 
twr- weak for one purpofe, and ftrong for the other ; it 
may be grave, or gay; magnificent, orlimple; and, 
according to its flyle, may or may not be agreeable to 
the place it is applied to. But mere confiftency is not 
all the merit which buildings can claim: their charac¬ 
ters arefometimes Itrong enough to determine, improve, 
or cot reft, that of the fcene : and they are fo confpicu- 
ous, and fo diflinguifhed, that whatever force they 
have is immediately and fenfibly felt. They are fit 
therefore to make a firfl imprelfion ; and when a fcene 
is but faintly charadleril’ed, they give at once a call 
which fpreads over the whole, and which the weaker 
parts concur to fupport, though perhaps they were not 
able to produce it. 

Nor do they flop at fixing an uncertainty, or re¬ 
moving a doubt; they raife and enforce a character 
already marked: a temple adds dignity to the noblefl, 
a cottage fimplicity to the moll rural, fcenes; the 
lightnefs of a fpire, the airinefs on an open rotunda, 
the fplendor of a continued colonnade, are lefs orna¬ 
mental than expreffive; others improve cheerfulnefs 
into gaiety, gloom into folemnity, and richnefs into 
profufion: a retired Ipot, which might have beenpafTed 
unobferved, is noticed for its tranquillity, as foon as it 
is appropriated by fome flructure to retreat; and 
the mofl unfrequented place feems lefs folitary than 
one which appears to have been the haunt of a fingle 
individual, or even of a fequeflered family, and is 
marked by a lonely dwelling, or the remains of a de- 
ferted habitation. 

Themeansarethefame, the application of them only 
is different, when buildings are ufed to corredl the cha¬ 
racter of the fcene; to enliven its dulnefs, mitigate its 
gloom, or to check its extravagance ; a nd, on a variety of 
occafions, to foften, to aggravate, or to counteradl, par¬ 
ticular circumflances attending it. But care mull be ta¬ 
ken that they do not contradidltooftrongly the prevail¬ 
ing idea: they may leflen the drearinefs of a wafle, but 
they cannot give it amenity; they may abate horrors, 
but they will never convert them into graces; they may 
make a tame fcene agreeable, and even interefling, not 
romantic; or turn folemnity into cheerfulnefs, but not 
into gaiety. In thefe, and in many other inflances, 
they corredt the character, by giving it an inclination 
towards a better, which is not very different; but 
they can hardly alter it entirely: when they are to¬ 
tally inconfiflent with it, they are at the befl nuga¬ 
tory. 

The great effects which have been afcribed to build¬ 
ings do not depend upon thofe trivial ornaments and 
appendages which are often too much relied on; fuch 
as the furniture of a hermitage, painted glafs in a 
Gothic church, and fculpture about a Grecian tem¬ 
ple grotefque or bacchanalian figures to denote 
gaiety, and death’s-heads to fignify melancholy. 
Such devices are only deferiptive, not expreffive, of 
character; and mufl not be fubflituted in the flead of 
thofe fiiperior properties, the want of which they ac¬ 
knowledge, but do not fupply. They befides often 
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require time to trace their meaning, and to fee their Building 

application ; but the peculiar excellence of buildings v 

is, that their effedts are inflantatieous, and thefore 

the impreffions they make are forcible. In order to 

produce fuch effects, the general flyle of the ftruc- 

ture, audits pofition, are the principal confidcraiion:;: 

either of them will lomctimes be flrongly charadteri- 

flic alone ; united, their powers are very great; and 

both are fo important, that if they do not concur, at 

leafl they mufl not contradict one another. 1 1 

Every branch of architecture furniflies, on different Species and 
occafions, objects proper for a garden ; and there is no fl *“ at !f j ns 
reflraint on our felection, provided it be conform-? U1 
able to the flyle of the fcene, proportioned to its ex- mss ‘ 
tent, and agreeable to its charadter. 

The choice of fitnations is alfo very free. A hermi¬ 
tage, indeed, mufl not be clofeto a road ; but whether it 
be expofed to view on the fide ofamountain, or concealed 
in the depth of a wood, isalmofl a matter of indifference; 
that it is at a diftance from public refort is fufficient. 

A caftl? mull not be funk in a bottom ; but that it 
fliould fland on the utmofl pinnacle of a hill, is not ne- 
celfary : on a lower knole, and backed by the rife, it 
may appear to greater advantage as an object, and be 
much more important to the general compofition. 

Many buildings, which from their fplendor befl become 
an open expofure, will yet befometimes not ill bellow¬ 
ed on a more fequeflered fpot, either to characteriie or 
adorn it; and others, for which a folitary would in ge¬ 
neral be preferred to an eminent fituation, may occa- 
fionally be objects in very confpicuous pofitions. A 
Grecian temple, from its peculiar grace and dignity, 
deferves every dillindtion; it may, however, in the 
depth of a wood, be fo circumflanced, that the want 
of thofe advantages to which it feems intitled will not 
be regretted. A happier fituation cannot be devifed, 
than that of the temple of Pan on the fouth lodge ou 
Enfield chace. It is of theufnal oblong form, encom- 
paffed by a colonnade ; in dimenfions, and in flyle, it 
is equal to a mofl extenfive landfcapc : and yet the 
antique and ruftic air of its Doric columns without 
bafes: by the chaflity of its little ornaments, a crooks 
a pipe, and a ferip, and thofe only over the doors; and 
by the fimplicity of thewliole both within and without; 
it is adapted with fo much propriety to the thickets 
which conceal it from the view, that no one can wifh 
it to be brought forward, who is fenfible to the charms 
of the Arcadian fcene which this building alone has 
created. On the other hand, a very fpacious field, of 
Iheep-walk, will not be difgraced by a farm-houfe, a 
cottage, or a Dutch barn ; nor will they, though fmall 
and familiar, appear to be inconfiderable or infignifi- 
cant objedls. Numberlefs other inflances might be ad¬ 
duced to prove the impoffibility of reflraining particu¬ 
lar buildings to particular fituations, upon any general 
principles: the variety in their forms is hardly greater 
than in their application. Only let not their ufes be 
difguifed, as is often abfurdly attempted with the hum¬ 
bler kinds. “ A barn * dreffed up in the habit of a * Planting. 
connrry-church, or a farm-houfe figuring away in the and Gar- 
fiercenefs of a caftle, are ridiculous deceptions. A dining, 
landfcape daubed upon a board, and a wooden fleeple P 1 
fluck up in a wood, are beneath contempt.” 

Temples, thofe favourite and mofl coflly objedls iff 
gardens, too generally merit cenfure for their inutility, 
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i'u.li'.li'gs. their profulion, or the impropriety of their purpofe. 
' ' ' “ W hethu- they he dedicated to Bacchus; Venus, Pria- 

pus, or any other demon of debauchery, they are in 
this age, enlightened with regard to theological and 
fciemitic knowledge, equally abfurd. Architecture, 
in this part of iis fpherc, may more nobly, and with 
greater beauty and effect, be excrcifed upon a chapel, 
' a maufoleum, a monument, judicioufly difpofed among 
Ibid, f 599 the natural ornaments. The late Stir William Har- 
bord, has given us a model of the firil kind, at Gun- 
ton, in Norfolk; the parifli-church handing in his 
park, and being, an old unfightly building, he had it 
taken down, and a beautiful temple, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Adams’s ereCted upon its lite for the fame 
facred p'trpofc:—The maufoleum at Cafile-Howard, 
in Yorkfhire, the feat of the carl of Carlifle, is a noble 
ftructure :—And as an inftance of the laft fort, may be 
mentioned the Temple of Concord and Victory at 


prefent faCts to the memory, yet fuggefts fubjecis to Buildings. 

the imagination. But, in order to affeCt the fancy, '-v-' 

the fuppol’ed original dtfign fliould be clear, the ufe 
obvious, and tlie form eafy to be traced: no frag¬ 
ments fhould be hazarded without a precife meaning, 
and art evident connection ; none fhould be perplexed 
in their conftruction, or uncertain as to their applica¬ 
tion. Conjectures about the form, raife doubts about 
the exiftence of' the ancient flrudture : the mind mull: 
not be allowed to helitate ; it muff be hurried away 
from examining into the reality, by the cxaCtnefs and 
the force of the refemblance. 

In the ruins of Tintern abbey f , the original con- f Between 
BruCtion, of the church is perfectly marked ; and it is ChepfW 
principally from this circumftance that they are cele- and Mon- 
brated as a fubjeCt of curiolity and contemplation. muutll ‘ 
The walls are almoft entire; the roof only is fallen in, 
but moil; of the columns which divided the ayles are 


Stowe, eredfedto the memory of the greatLord Chat¬ 
ham and his glorious war; a beautiful monumental 
building, fuited to the greatnefs of the occafion.” 

Tothe great varietyabovementioned muflbeadded, 
Mr W beatley obferves, the many changes which may 
.. be made by the means of ruins. They are a clafs by 
themfelves, beautiful as objects, exprellive as charac¬ 
ters, and peculiarly calculated to connedt with appenda¬ 
ges into elegant groupes. They may be accommodated 
with eafe to irregularity of ground, and their diforder 
is improved by it. They may be intimately blended 
with trees and thickets; and the interruption is an ad- 
Oifcr-vathns vantage : for imperfedtion and obfeurity are their pro- 
<m Mo/. 0 "* perries ; and to carry the imagination to fomething 
Gardening, greater than is feen, is their effect. They may for any 
of thefe purpofes be feparated into detached pieces ; 
contiguity is not neceflary, nor even the appearance 
of it, if the relation be preferved ; but ftraggling ruins 
have a bad effedt, when the feveral parts are equally 
confiderable. There lhould be one large mafs to raife 
an idea of greatnefs, to attradt the others about it, and 
to be a common centre of union to all: the fmaller 
pieces then mark the original dimenfions of one exten- 
live flrudture ; and no longer appear to be the remains 
of feveral little buildings. 

All remains excite an inquiry into the former flate 
of the edifice, and fix the mind in a contemplation of 


Bill Banding : of thofe which have dropped down, the 
bafes remain, every one exadtly in its place : and in the 
middle of the nave four lofty arches, which once fup- 
ported the Beeple, rife high in the air above all the 
reB, each reduced now to a narrow rim of Bone, but 
completely preferving its form. The fhapes even of 
the windows are little altered : but fome of them are 
quite obfeured, others partially fhaded, by tufts of 
ivy; and thofe which are moB clear, are edged with 
its Bender tendrils, and lighter foliage, wreathing 
about the Bdes and the divifions : it winds round the 
pillars; it clings to the walls ; and in one of the ayles 
cluBers at the top in bunches, fo thick and fo large as 
to darken the fpace below. The other ayles, and the 
great nave, are expofed to. the fky: the Boor is entire¬ 
ly overfpread with turf; and to keep it clear from 
weeds and bnfhes, is now its higheft prefervation. 
Monkiih tomb-Bones, and the monuments of bene¬ 
factors long fince forgotten, appear above the green 
fward ; the bafes of the pillars which have fal¬ 
len, rife out of it; and maimed effigies, and fculp- 
ture worn with age an d weather. Gothic capitals, car¬ 
ved cornices, and various fragments, are fcattered a- 
bout, or lie in heaps piled up together. Other Blat¬ 
tered pieces, though disjointed and mouldering, Bill 
occupy their original places ; and a Bair-cafe much 
impaired, which led to a tower now no more, is fuf- 


the ufe it was applied to; befides the characters ex- 
prefled by their Byle and pofition, they fuggeB ideas 
which would not arife from the buildings if entire. 
The purpofes of many have ceafed: an abbey, ora 
caBle, if complete, can now be no more than a dwell¬ 
ing ; the memory of the times, and of the manners 
to which they are adapted, is preferved only in hiBo- 
ry, and in ruins ; and certain fenfations of regret, of 
veneration, or compaflion, attend the recollection. 
Nor are thefe confined to the remains of buildings 
which are now in difufe : thofe of an old manfion raife 
reflections on the domeBic comforts once enjoyed, and 
the ancient hofpitality which reigned there. What¬ 
ever building we fee in decay, we naturally contraB 
its prefent to its former Bate, and delight to ruminate 
cm the comparifon. It is true that fiicli effe&s pro¬ 
perly belong to real ruins; they are however pro¬ 
duced in a cert ain degree by thofe which are fictitious: 
the imprelFions are not fo firong, but they are exaCtly 
fimilar; and the reprefentation, though it docs not 


pended -at a great height, uncovered and inaCceffible. 
Nothing is perfect; but memorials of every part Bill 
fublift: all certain, but all in decay ; and fuggefting 
at once every idea which can occur in a feat of devo¬ 
tion, folitude, and defolation. Upon fuch models, 
fictitious ruins lhould be formed : and if any parts are 
entirely lofl, they lhould be fuch as the imagina¬ 
tion can ealily fupply from thofe which are Bill re¬ 
maining. DiltinCt traces of the building which is fup- 
pofed to have exilted, are lefs liable to the fufpicion of 
artifice, than an unmeaning heap of confulion. Pre- 
cifion is always fatisfadory, but in the reality it is 
only agreeable ; in the copy it is eflential to the imi¬ 
tation. 

A material circumfiance to the truth of the imita¬ 
tion is, that the ruins appear to be very old. Tlieidea 
is befides interefling in itfci.f: a monument of antiquity 
is never feen with indifference; and a femblage of age 
may be given to the reprefentation by the line of the 
materials, the grow th of ivy and other plants, and 

cracLs 
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Arts, &c. cracks and fragments feemingly occalioned rather by 
'""Tbid— decay than by°deltrudtion. An appendage evidently 
1 ‘ more modern than the principal ftrudture will fome- 
times corroborate the elfedt : the Ihed of a Cottager 
ainidit the remains of a temple, is a contrail both to 
the former and to the prefent Hate ofthe building ; 
and a tree flourilhing among mitts, fliows the length of 
time they have lain negledted. No circtunftance lb for¬ 
cibly marks the deflation of a fpot once inhabited, as 
the prevalence of nature over it: 

Campus ubi t Trojj fuit . 

is a fentence which conveys a ftronger idci of a city 
totally overthrown, then a dei'eript 1 'i of its remains ; 
but in a reprefentation to the eye, fonts remains until 
appear ; and then the pervtrfion of them to an ordi¬ 
nary ufe, or an intermixture of a vigorous vegetation, 
intimates a fettled difpairof their reiteration. 

Sect. II. Principles of SeleCi'ton and Arrange¬ 

ment in the SubjzRs cj Gardening. 

I. Of ART. In the lower eludes of rural improve- 
Planting ments, art ihould be feen as little as may be ; and in the 
and Car - more negligent feenes of nature, every thing ought ta 
denhg, appear as if it had. been done by the general laws of 

p. 604. nature, or had grown out of a feries of fortuitous cir- 

cumilances. But in the higher departments, art can¬ 
not be hid ; and the appearance of defign ought not to 
be excluded. A human production cahiiot be made 
perfedtly natural ■■ and held out as fucli it becomes an 
impoiition. Our art lies in endeavouring to adapt the 
productions of nature to human taite and perceptions ; 
and if much,art be ufed, do not attempt to hide it. Art 
fel4om fails to pleafe when executed in a maiter'ly man¬ 
ner : nay, it is frequently the deiign and execution, 
more than the production itfelf, that itrikes us.- It is 
the artifice, not the defign, which ought to be avoid¬ 
ed. It is the labour and not the art which ought to 
be concealed. The rural artiit ought, therefore, up¬ 
on every oecaikm, to endeavour to avoid labour ; or. 
If indifpenfably neceifary, to conce.il it. No trace 
, Ihould be left to lead back the mind to the expenfive 
toil. A mound raifed, a mountain levelled, or a ufe- 
lefs temple built, convey to the mind feelings equally 
difg lifting. 

*3 II. PICTURESQUE BEAUTY. Though the aids 
art are as e ^" en ^ a ^ to gardening, as education is to 
‘ “ manners; yet art may do too much : (he ought to be 
confidered as the hand-maid, not as the miltrefs, of na¬ 
ture j and whether ihe be employed in carving a tree 
into the figure of an animal, or in Ihaping a view into 
the form of a picture, fire is equally culpable. The 
nature of the place is facred. Should this tend to 
laudfcape, from iome principal point of view, aflat 
nature and perfedtit ; provided this can be done with¬ 
out injuring the views from other points. But do not 
disfigure the natural features of the place : : —do not fa- 
crifice its native beauties, to the arbitrary lawsoITand- 
fcape painting. 

Great Nature feorns contrmi!; the will not hear 

One beauty foreign to the fjiotorfoil 

She gives thee to atitirn , ’Tis thine alone 

To mend, not change her features. * Mason. 

Nature fcarcely knows the thing mankind call a land- 
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feape. The landfcape-pamtcr feldom, if ever, finds it Character, 
perlefted to his hands ;—fome addition or alteration ' v ’ 
is almoit always wanted. Every man who has made 
his obfervations upon natural l'cencry, knows that the 
mifletoc of the oak occurs almoft as often as.a perfect 
natural laudfcape ; and to attempt to make up artifi¬ 
cial laudfcape upon every occafion is unnatural and ab- 
furd. 

If, indeed, the eye were fixed in one point, the 
trees could he raifed to their full height at command, 
and the fun be made to Hand Hill,—the rural artiit 
might work by the rules of light and fliade, and com- 
pofe his landfcape by the painter’s law. But whillt 
the fun continues to pour forth its light impartially, 
and the trees to rife with flow progreflion, it would be 
ridiculous to attempt it. Let him rather feek out, imi¬ 
tate and alfociate, fuch linking pali'ages in nature as 
are immediately applicable to the place to be impro¬ 
ved, with regard to rules of landfcape, merely human; 

—and let him, 

-in this and all 

lie various, wild, and free, as Nature’s fclf. Mason. 

Jnltead of facrificing the natural beauties of the place 
to one formal landfcape, let every itep difclofe Irefli 
charms uulought for. 


ill. ur GUAIVAG 1 hit. Character is very recon- 
cileable with beauty ; and, even when independentof 
it, has attracted lb much regard, as to occafion feve- 
ral frivolous attempts to produce it : Itatues, inferip- Whntlay's 
tions, and even paintings, hiltory and mythology, and Obfervations 
a variety of devices, have been introduced for this 
purpofe. The heathen deities and heroes have there- 14 
fore had their feveral places aflignedto them in the Ofemble- 
woods and the lawns of a garden: natural cafcades have matical 
been disfigured withriver-gods, and columns eredted 011 ciiara<fter3 - 
ly to receive quotations ; the compartiments of a fum- 
mer-houfe have been fill ed with pidtur es of gambols and 
revels, as fignificant of gaiety ; the cyprefs, becaufe 
it was once ufed in funerals, has been thought pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to melancholy; and the decorations, the 
furniture, and the environs of a building, have been 
crowded with puerilities under pretence of propriety. 

All thefe devices are rather emblematical than expreflive 
they may be ingenious contrivances, and recal abfent 
ideas to the recollection ; buttheymake no immediate 
impreffion: for they mult be examined, compared, 
perhaps explained, before the whole defign of them is 
well nnderltood. And though an illufion to a favourite 
or well known fubjedt of iiiltory, of poetry, or of tra¬ 
dition, may now and then animate or dignify a feene; 
yet as the fubjedt does not naturally belong to a gar¬ 
den, theallufion Ihould not be principal: it Ihould 
feem to have been fuggelted by the feene; a tranlitory 
image, which irreiiltibly occurred ; not fought for, not 
laboured^; and have the force of metaphor^* free from 
the detail of an allegory. 

■ Another fpecies of charadter arifes from diredt imi- of - 15 - 
tat'mi when a feene or an objedt, which hasbeence- tive chi-" 
lebrated in defeription, or is familiar in idea, is repre- rafters, 
fented in agarden. Artificial ruins, lakes, and rivers, 
fall under this denomination. The air of afeat extend¬ 
ed to a diltance/and feenes calculated to raii'e ideas of 
Arcadian elegance of a rural ftmplicity, with many- 
more which have been occalionally mentioned or will 

obvioully 
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charailer. obvioufly occur, may be ranked in this clafs. They 
' v ' are all reprefentations. Bat the materials, the dimen- 
iions, and other circumftances, being the fame in the 
copy and the original, their cffe&s are fimilar in both : 
and if not equally ftrong, the defedt is not in the re- 
femblance; but the confcioufnefs of an imitation 
checks that train of thought which the appearance na¬ 
turally fuggefts, yet an over-anxious folicitude to dif- 
guife the fallacy is often the means of expofing it: too 
many pointsof likenefs fometimes hurt the deception ; 
they feem ftudied and forced ; and the affectation of 
refemblance deftroys the fuppolition of a reality. A 
liertnitage is the habitation of a reclufe ; it fhould-be 
diftinguifhed by its folitude, and its iimplicity : but 
if it is filled with crucifixes, hour-glaffes, beads, and 
every other trinket which can be thought of, the 
attention is diverted from enjoying the retreat to ex¬ 
amining the particulars : all the collateral circumftan- 
ces which agree with a character, feldom meet in one 
fubjedl; and when they were iuduftroufly brought to¬ 
gether, though each be natural, the collection is ar- 
*6 tificial. 

Of original But the art of gardening afpires to more than imi- 
chara&ers. tation : it can create original characters, and give ex- 
prellions to the feveral feenes fuperior to any they can 
receive from allufions. Certain properties, and certain 
difpofitions, of the objects of nature, are adapted 
to excite particular ideas and fenfattons : many of 
them have beenoccalionally mentioned, and all are 
very well known. They require no difeernment, 
examination, or difcuffion; but are obvious at a 
glance, and inflantaneoufly diftinguilhed by our feel¬ 
ings. Beauty alone is not fo engaging as this fpecies 
of charadter : the impreffions it makes are more tran- 
fient andlefsinterefling ; for it aims only at delighting 
the eye, but the other affedts our fenfibility. An af- 
femblage of the moll elegant forms in the happieft fi- 
■tuations is to a degree indiferiminate, if they have not 
been feledted and arranged with a defign to produce 
certain expredlons ; an air of magnificence, or of fim- 
plicity, of cheerfulnefs, tranquillity, or fome other ge¬ 
neral charadter, ought to pervade the whole ; and ob¬ 
jects pleafing in themfelves, if they contradict that 
character, ibould therefore be excluded : thofe which 
are only indifferent, mult fometimes make room for 
filch as are more fignificant; many will often be in¬ 
troduced for no other merit than their exprefiion; and 
fome, which are in general rather difagreeable, may 
occafionally be recommended by it. Barrennefs itfelf 
may be an acceptable drcumftance in afpot dedicated 
to folitude and melancholy. 

The power of fuch characters is not confined to the 
Ideas-which the objects immediately fuggeft; for thefe 
are connected with others, which infenfibly lead to 
fubjeCts far diftant perhaps from the original thought, 
and related to it only by a fimilitude in the fenfations 
they excite. In a profpeCt enriched and enlivened 
with inhabitants and cultivation, the attention is 
caught at firft by the drcumftances which are gayeft 
in their fcafon, the bloom of an orchard, the feftivity 
of a hay-field, and the carols of harvelt-home ; but the 
cheerfulnefs which thefe infufe into the mind, expands 
afterwards to other objeCts than thofe immediately 
prefented to the eye ; and we are thereby difpofed to 
receive, and delighted to purfue, a variety of pleafing; 


ideas, and every benevolent feeling. At the fight of a General ar- 
ruin, reflections on the change, the decay, and the rangement. 
defolation before us, naturally occur; and they intro- ' v ’ 
duce a long fucceflion of others', all tinCtored with that 
melancholy which thefe have infpired ; or if the mo¬ 
nument revive the memory of former times, we do 
not flop at the Ample fact which it records, but recoi¬ 
led many more coeval circnmftances, which we fee, 
not perhaps as they were, but as they are come down 
to ns, venerable with age, and magnified by fame. E- 
ven without the affiftance of buildings or other ad¬ 
ventitious circumftances, nature alone furnifhes mate¬ 
rials for feenes which may be adapted to almoft every 
kind of exprefiion: their operation is general, and their 
confequences are infinite: the mind is elevated,deprefs- 
ed, or compofed, as- gaiety, gloom, -or tranquillity, 
prevails in the feene ; and we foon loofe fight of the 
means by which the charaderis formed ; we forget the 
particular objeds it prefents ; and giving way to tlieir 
effeds, without recurring to the caufe, we follow the 
track they have begun, to any extent which the difpo- 
fition they accord with will allow. It fulfices that the 
feenes of nature have a power to affed our imagina¬ 
tion and our fenfibility; for fuch is the conftitution 
of the human mind, that if once it is agitated, the 
emotion fpreads far beyond the occalion ; when the 
paflions are roufed, their courfe is imreftrained; when 
the fancy is on the wing, its flight is unbounded; and, 
quitting the inanimate objeds which firlt gave them 
their fpririg, we may be led by thought above 
thought, widely differing in degree, but fhll corre- 
fponding in charader, till we rife from familiar fub- 
jeds up to the fublimefl conceptions, and are rapt in 
the contemplation of whatever is great or beautiful, 
which we fee in nature', feel in man, or attribute to 
divinity. 

IV. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. Notwith- 
ftanding the nature of the place, as already obferved, 
ought not be facrificed to the manfion ;—the honfe 
mull ever be allowed to be a principal in the compofi- PraB. 
tion. It ought to be confidered as the centre of the Treat. «*. 
fyftem; and the rays of art, like thofe of the fun. Pitting 
fhould grow fainter as they recede from the centre . and . Gal ? 
The houfe itfelf being entirely a work of art, its im- den,n &‘ 
mediate environs fhould be highly finifhed ; but as the 
diftance increafes, the appearance of defign fhould 
gradually diminifh, until nature and fortuitoufnefs have 
full pofTelfion of the feene. 

In general, the approach fhould be to the back- 
front, which, in fuitable fitnations, ought to lie open 
to the pafture-grounds. On the lides more highly or¬ 
namented, a well-kept gravel-walk may embrace the 
walls ; to this the fhaven lawn and fhrubbery fucceed ; 
next, the grounds clofely paftured ; and, laflly, the fur¬ 
rounding country, which ought not to be confidered as 
out of the artifl’s reach : for his art confifls not more 
in decorating particular fpots, than in endeavouring to 
render the whole face of nature delightful. 

Another reafon for this mode of arrangement is, ob« 
jects immediately under the eye are feen more diftinft- 
ly than thofe at a diftance, and ought to be fuch as 
are pleafing in the detail. The beauties of a flower can 
be difeerned on a near view only; whilft at a diftance 
a rougher of coppice wood, and the moft elegant ar¬ 
rangement 
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Hunting- rangement of flowering-ihrubs have the fame effed. 
Box , &c. xhe molt rational entertainment the human mind is 
capable ofreceiving, is that ofobfervingtheoperations 
p. 606. of nature. The foliation of a leaf, the blowing of 
flowers, and the maturation of fruit, are among the 
moll delightful fubjeds that a contemplative mind can 
be employed in. Thefe procelfes of nature are How ; 
and except theobjed fall fpontaneoufly under the eye 
of the obferver, the inconveniences of viliting it in a 
remote part, fo far interfere with the more important 
employments of life, as to blunt, if not deftroy, the 
enjoyment. This is a ftrong argument in favour 
of Ihrubs and flowers being planted under or near 
our windows, efpecially thofe from whence they 
may be viewed during the hours of leifure and tran¬ 
quillity. 

Further, the vegetable creation being fubjed to the 

Part II. EXECUTION of 

I mprovements in general may be clafled under the 
following heads : T\\tHunting-Box,Tht Ornamen¬ 
ted Cottage, the Villa, and the Principal Refidence. 

Butbefore any llep can be taken towards the exe¬ 
cution of the delign, be it large or fmall, a map or 
plan of the place, exadly as it lies in its unimproved 
flate, Ihould be made ; with a correfponding flcetch, to 
mark the intended improvements upon. Not a hovel 
nor a twig (hould be touched, until the artifthas ftudi- 
ed maturely the natural abilities of the place, and has 
decidedly fixed in his mind, and finally fettled on his 
plan, the propofedalterations : and even then, let him 
* f dare with caution.” 

I. Of Improvements adapted to a Hunting-Box. 

Here art has little to do. Hunting may be called 
the amufement of nature ; and the place appropriated 
to it ought to be no farther altered from its natural 
flate than decency and conveniency require :—With 
men who live in the prefent age of refinement, “ a 
want of decency is a want of fenfe.” 

72/^ The ftyle throughout Ihould be mafculine. If Ihrubs* 
p. 6iq, &c* be required, they Ihould be of the hardier forts ; the 
box, the holly, the lauruftinus. The trees Ihould be 
the oak and the beech, which give in autumn an agree¬ 
able variety of foilage, and anticipate as it were the 
feafon of diveriion. A fuite of paddocks Ihould be 
feen from the houfe ; and if a view of diftant covers 
can be caught, the back-ground.'will be complete. 
The liable, the kennel, and the leaping-bar, are the 
faditious accompaniments ; in the conftrudion of 
which fimplicity, fubftantialnefs, and conveniency, 
Ihould prevail. 

2. Of the Styles of an Ornamented Cottage. 

Neatness and fimplicity ought to mark the llyle 
of this rational retreat., Odentation, and Ihow Ihould 
be cautioufly. avoided ; even elegance Ihould not be 
attempted ; though it may not be hid, if it offer. itfelf 
fpontaneoufly. 

Nothing, however, Ihould appear vulgar., nor Ihould 
fimplicity be pared down to baldnels ; every thing 
whimfical or expenfive ought to be lludioufly avoid¬ 
ed;—chaflenefs and frugality Ihould appear in every 
pari. ' 3 
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animal, the Ihrub may be cropt, or the flower tfodden villa, 
down in its day of beauty. If therefore we wifli to v ——* 

converfe with nature in private,intruders mull be kept 
off,—the Ihrubbery be fevered from the ground ;—yet 
not in fuch a manner as to drive away the paituring 
flock from our fight. For this reafon, the lhaven lawn 
ought not to be too extenfive, and the fence which 
inclofes it Ihould be fuch as will not interrupt the 
view : but whether it be feen or unfeen, fufpeded or 
unfufpeded, is a matter of no great import: its utility 
inproteding the Ihrubs and flowers,—in keeping the 
horns of the cattle from the window, and the feel of 
the flieep from the gravel and broken ground,—in 
preferving that neatnefs on the outlide, which ought 
to correfpond with the finiihings and furniture with¬ 
in,—render it of fuffleient importance to become even 
a part of the ornament. 

the GENERAL SUBJECTS. 

Near the houfe a fludied neatnefs may take place 
but at a diftance, negligence Ihould rather be the cha- 
raderiftic. 

If a tafie for botany lead to a colledron of native 
Ihrubs and flowers, a ihrubbery will be requifite ; but 
in this every thing.lhould be native. A gaudy exotic 
ought not to be admitted ; nor Ihould the lawn be kept 
clofe fhaven; its flowers ihould be permitted to blow ; 
and the herbage, when mown, ought to be carried off, 
and applied to fome ufe/ul purpofe. 

In the artificial accompaniments, ornament muff be 
fubordinate; utility muft prefide. The buildings,if any 
appear, Ihould be thofe in adual ufe in rural econo¬ 
mics. If the hovel be wanted, let it appear ; and, as 
a iide-fereen, the barn and rick-yard are admiflible j 
whilftthe dove-houfe and poultry-yard may enter more 
freely into the compofition. 

In fine, the ornamented cottage ought to exhibit 
cultivated nature inthefirff ffage of refinement. It 
ranks next above the farm-houfe. The plain garb of 
rufficity may be fiet off to advantage ; but the fludied- 
drefs of the artift ought not to appear. That becoming, 
neatnefs, and thofe domeftic conveniences,W’hich ren¬ 
der the rural life agreeable to acultivated mind, are 
all. that ihould be aimed at. 

3. Of the Embellijhments of a. Villa. 

This demands a ftyle very different from the pre¬ 
ceding. It ought to be elegant, rich-or grand, ac¬ 
cording to the ftyle of the houfe itfelf, and the flate 
of the furrounding country ; the principal buiinefs of 
the artift being to conned thefe two in fuch a manner, 
that the one ihall not appearnaked or flareing; nor the 
other defolate and inhofpitable. 

If the houfe be ftately, and the adjacent country 
rich and highly cultivated, a Ihrubbery may intervene^ 
in which art may ihow her urmoft ikill. Here, the 
artift may even be permitted to play, at landfcapc : for 
a place of this kind being fuppofed to be fmall, the 
purpofe principally ornamental;, and the point of view 
probably confined (imply to the houfe, fide fereens may 
be formed, and a fore-ground laid out fuitable to the 
heft diftance that can be caught. 

If buildings or other artificial ornaments abound-in 
the offscape, fo as to mark it.ftrongly, they ought alfo 

W 
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l'rincijul toappear-more or Uf; in rlie fore-giound : it the dif- 
Rclidei.ci;. tauce abound with wood, the f-,n:-ground ihould be 
”~ v thickened, leIt baldncis Ihould otiend ; if open and 
naked, elegance rather than richnefs ought to be-fiu- 
died, left hea-vinefs lliould appear. 

It is far from being any part of oar plan to cavil 
tinnecelfarily at artifts, whether living or dead ; we 
cannot,however, refrain from exprefling a concern for 
the almoft total neglect of the principles here in or¬ 
namenting the vicinages of villas. It is to be regret¬ 
ted, that in the prefent practice thefe principles feem 
to be generally loft light of. Without any regard to 
uniting thehoufe with the adjacent country, and, in¬ 
deed, leeming-ly without any regard whatever to the 
offscape, one invariable plan of embellilhment-pre¬ 
vails; namely, that of dripping the fore-ground en¬ 
tirely naked, or nearly fo, and furrounding it with a 
wavy border of flirubs and a gravel walk ; leaving the 
area, whether large or fmalI,one naked flreet of green 
fward. 

In fmall confined fpots, this plan may be,eligible. 
But a limple border round a large unbroken lawn only 
ierves to Ihow what more is wanted. Simplicity in 
general is pleafing; but even fimplicity may be carried 
to an extreme, fo as to convey no other idea than that 
of poverty and baldnefs. Befides, how often do we 
fee in natural fcenery, the holly and the fox-glove 
flourilhing at the foot ofan oak, and the primrofe and 
the campion adding charms to the hawthorn fcattered 
over the pafturedlawn ? And we conceive that lingle 
trees footed with evergeens and native flowers, and 
clumps as well as borders of Ihrnbs, are admiffible in 
ornamental as well as in natural fcenery. 

The fpecies of Ihrub will vary with the purpofe. If 
the principal intention be a winter retreat, evergreens 
and the early-blowing Ihrubs Ihould predominate ; but 
in a place to be frequented in fummer and autumn, the 
deciduous tribes ought chiefly to be planted. 

4. Of the Principal Residence. 

Here the whole art centers. The artift has here 
full fcope for a difplay of tafte and genius. He has 
an extent of country under his eye, and will endea¬ 
vour to make the moil of what nature and accident 
have fpread before him. 

Round a principal refidence, a gentleman may be 
fuppofed to have fome confiderable eftate, and it is 
not a fltrubbery and a ground only which fall under 
the confideration of the artift : he ought to endeavour 
to difclofe to the view, either from the houfe or fome 
other point, as much as lie conveniently can of the 
adjacent eftate. The loveofpofTdfion is deeplyplanted 
in every man’s breafl; and places ihould bow to the 
gratification of their owmers. To curtail the view by 
an artificial fide fcreen, or any other unnatural ma¬ 
chinery, fo as to deprive a man of the fatisfaftion of 
over looking his own eftate, is an abfurdity which no 
artifl ought to be permitted to be guilty of. Ii is ve¬ 
ry different, however, where the property ofanother 
intrudes upon the eye : Here the view may, with fome 
colour of propriety, be bounded by a woody fcreen. 

The grounds, however, by a proper management, 
maybe made independent of whatever is external; and 
.though profpedis are no where more delightful'than 
•from a point of view which is alfo a beautiful fpot, yet 
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If in the environs of fuch a garden they Ihould be Principal 
wauling, the elegant, piflurefque, and various icenes Rofurince. 
within itfclf, almoft fupply’the deficiency. 

“ This (fays Mr Wheatley) is the charadter of the Mr Wheat- 
gardens at Stowe : for there the views in the country f 1 Je ~ 
are only circumftances fubordinate to the fcenes ; ami-v^ ,on 
the principal advantage of the fituation is the variety j enu 
of the ground within the inclofure. The houfe Hands 
on the browof a gentle afeent; part of the gardens lie 
on the declivity, and fpread over the bottom beyond 
it: this eminence is feparated by a broad winding val¬ 
ley from another which is higher and fteeper ; and 
the defeents of both are broken by large dips and hol¬ 
lows, Hoping down the fides of the hills. The whole 
-fpace is divided into a number of fcenes, each diilin- 
guilhed with tafte and fancy ; and the changes areifo 
frequent* fo hidden, and complete, the tranlitions fo 
artfully conducted, that the fame ideas are never con¬ 
tinued or repeated to fatiety. 

Thefe gardens were begun when regularity was in 
fafhion ; and the origininal boundary is ftill preserved, 
on account of its magnificence : for round the whole 
circuit,ofbetweenphfeeor fourmiles, is carried a very 
.broad gravel-walk,planted with rows of trees,and open 
either to the park or- the country ; a deep funk fence 
attends itall the way, and comprehends a fpace ofnear 
400 acres. But in the interior fcenes of the garden, 
few tracesof regularity appear ; where it yet remains 
in the plantations, it is generally difguifed : every 
fymptom, almoft, of formality is obliterated from the 
ground ; and an octagon bafin in the bottom is now 
converted into an irregular piece of water, which re¬ 
ceives on one hand two beautiful ftreams, and falls on 
the other down a cafcade into a lake. 

In the front of the houfe is a confiderable lawn, 
open to the water : beyond which are two elegant 
Doric pavilions, placed in the boundary of the garden, 
but not marking it, though they correfpond to each 
other; for ftill further back, on the brow of fome 
rifing grounds without the inclofure, /lands a noble 
Corinthian arch, by which the principal approach is 
conduced, and from which all the gardens are feen, 
reclining back againft their hills: they are rich with 
plantations ; full of objedts; and lying on both fides 
of the houfe almoft equally, every part is within a 
moderate diftance, notwithftanding the extent of the 
whole. 

On the right of the lawn, but concealed from the 
houfe, is a perfeft garden-feene, called the queer's 
amphitheatre, where art is avowed, though formamy 
is avoided. The fore-ground is fcooped into a gentle 
hollow. The plantationson the fides, though but juft 
refeued from regularity, yet inftyle are contrafted ro 
each other : they are, on one hand, chiefly thickets, 

Handing out from a wood ; on the other, they are 
open groves, through which a gliinpfe of the water is 
vifible. At the end of the hollow on a little Icnole, 
quite detached from all appendages, is placed an open 
Ionic rotunda : beyond it, a large lawn Hopes acrofs the 
view; a pyramid Hands on the brow ; the queen’s 
pillar, in a recefs on the defeent; and all the three 
buildings,being tvidentlyintended for ornament alone, 
are peculiarly adapted to a garden-feene. Yet their 
number does not render, it gay: the dn/ky hue of the 
pyramid, the retired lituation of the queen’s pillar, and 

the 
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Principal the folitary appearance of the rotunda, give it an air of 
Refidence. gravity; it is cncompaffed with wood; and all the ex- 

“- ternal views arc excluded; even the opening into the 

lawn is but an opening into an inclofure. 

At tue king’s pillar, very near to this, is another 
lovely fpot; which is final], but not confined ; for no 
termination appears; the ground one way, the water 
another, retire under the trees out of fight, but no¬ 
where meet with a boundary. The view is firfl over 
fome very broken ground, thinly and irregularly 
planted; then between two beautiful clumps, which 
feather down to the bottom ; and afterwards acrofs a 
glade, and through a little grove beyond it, to that 
part of the lake where the thickets, clofe upon the 
brink, fpread a tranquillity over thefurface, in which 
their fhadows are refledted. Nothing is admitted to 
difturb that quiet: no building obtrudes; for objedts 
to fix the eye are needlefs in a fccnc which may be 
comprehended at a glance ; and none would fuit the 
paftoral idea it infpires, of elegance too refined for 
a cottage, and of Simplicity too pure for any other 
edifice, 

The flotation of the rotunda promifes a profpedt 
more enlarged; and in fadt moftof the objedts on this 
fide of the garden are there vifible : but they want 
both connection and contrail; each belongs peculiarly 
to fome other fpot: they all are blended together in 
this, without meaning; and are rather fhown on a 
map, than formed into a pidturc. The water only is 
capital; a broad expanfc of it is fo near as to be feen 
under the little groupes on the banks without interrup¬ 
tion. Beyond it is a wood, which in one place leaves 
the lake, to run up behind a beautiful building, of 
three pavilions joined by arcades, all of the Ionic 
order: it is called Kent's Building. And never was a 
defign more happily conceived : it feems to be cha- 
radteriftically proper for a garden ; it is fo elegant, 
fo varied, and fo purely ornamental: it diredtly fronts 
the rotunda, and a narrow rim of the country appears 
above the trees beyond it. But the effedt even of this 
noble objedt is fainter here than at other points: its 
pofition is not the molt advantageous; and it is but 
one among many other buildings, none of which arc 
principal. 

' The feene at the temple of Bacchus is in character 
diredtly the reverfe of that about the rotunda, tbough i 
the fpace and the objedts are nearly the fame in both : 
but in this, all the parts concur to form one whole. 
The ground from every fide lhelves gradually towards 
the lake; the plantations on the further bank open to 
fhow Kent’s building, rife from the water’s edge to¬ 
wards the knole on which it flands, and clofc again 
behind it. That elegant ftrudtnre, inclined a little from 
k front view, becomes more beautiful by being thrown 
into perfpedtive ; and though at a greater diftance, is 
more important than before, becaufe it is alone in the 
view: for the queen’s pillar and the rotunda are re¬ 
moved far afide; and every other circumftance refers 
to this iaterefting objedt: the water attradls, the 
ground and the plantations diredt, the eye thither: 
and the country does but juft glimmer in the offscape, 
but is clofe and eminent above the wood, and connect¬ 
ed by clumps with the garden. The feene all together 
is a moft animared landfcape: and the fplendorof the 
building ; the reflection in the lake ; the tranfparency 
Vx>i. VII. 
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of the water, and pidturefque beauty of its form, dt- Principal 
verfified by little groupes on the brink, while on the Refid ence. 
broadeft expanfe no more trees call their fhadows than v 
are fuflicient to vary the tints of the furface; all 
thefe circumftances, vying in luftre with each other, 
and uniting in the point to which every part of the 
feene is related, diffufc a peculiar brilliancy over the 
whole compofition. 

'1 he view from Kent’s building is very different 
from thofe which have been hitherto deferibed. They 
are all diredted down the declivity of the lawn. This 
rifes up the afeent: the eminence being crowned with 
lofty wood, becomes thereby more confiderable ; and 
the hillocks into which the general fall is broken, 
floping further out this way than any other, they alfo 
acquire an importance which they had not before ; 
that, particularly, on which the rotunda is placed, 
feems here to be a profound fituation ; and the ftruc- 
ture appears to be properly adapted to fo ppen an ex- 
pofurc. The temple of Bacchus, on the contrary, 
which commands fuch an illuftrious view, is itfclf a re¬ 
tired objedt, clofe under the covert. The wood rifing 
on the brow, and defeending down one fide of the hill, 
is fhown to be deep; is high, and feems to be higher 
than it is. The lawn too is extenfive; and part of 
the boundary being concealed, it fuggefts the idea of a 
ftill greater extent. A fmall portion only of the lake 
indeed is vifible.; but it is not here an objedt: it is a 
part of the fpot; and neither termination being in 
fight, it has no dimintive appearance : if more water 
had been admitted, it might have hurt the charadter 
of the place, which is fober and temperate ; neither 
folemn nor gay ; great and Ample, but elegant; above 
rufticity, yet free from oftentation. 

Thefe are the principal feenes on one fide of the 
gardens. On the other, clofe to the lawn before the 
houfe, is the winding valley abovementioned: the 
lower parr of it is afligned to the Ely fian fields. Thefe 
are watered by a lovely rivulet; are very lightfome, 
and very airy, fo thinly are the trees feattered about 
them ; are open at one end to more water and a lar¬ 
ger glide ; and the reft of the boundary is frequently 
broken to let in objedts afar off, which appear ftill 
more diftant from the manner of fhowing them. The 
entrance is under a Doric arch, which coincides with 
an opening among the trees, and forms a kind of 
vifta, through which a Pembroke bridge juft below, 
and a lodge built like a caftle in the park, are feen in 
a beautiful perfpedtive. That bridge is at one extre¬ 
mity of the gardens; the queen’s pillar is at another; 
yet both are vilible from the fame ftation in the Elyfian 
fields : and all thefe external objedts are unaffectedly 
introduced, diverted of their own appurtenances, and 
combined with others which belong to the fpot. The 
temple of Friendfbip alfo is in fight, juft without the 
place; and within it, are the temples of ancient Vir¬ 
tue, and of the Briiifh worthies ; the one in an ele¬ 
vated fituation, the other low down in the valley, and 
near to the water : both arc decorated with the effi¬ 
gies of thofe who have been tnoft diftinguifhed for mi^ 
litary, civil, or literary merit; and near to the former 
ftands a roftral column, facred to the memory of Cap¬ 
tain Grenville, who fell in an adtion at lea: by pla¬ 
cing here the meed of valour, and by filling thefe fields 
with the reprefentations of thofe who have deferved 
4 C baft 
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Principal bell of mankind, the character intended to be given to 

Resid ence, the fpot is juftly and poetically exprefled ; and the 

^ number of the images which are prefented or excited, 

perfectly correfponds with it. Solitude was never rec¬ 
koned among the charms of Elyfrnm ; it has been al¬ 
ways pictured as the maniion of delight and of joy : 
and in this imitation, every circumftance accords with 
that eftablifhed idea. The vivacity of the dream which 
flows through the vale; the glimpfes of another ap¬ 
proaching to join it j the fprightly verdure of the 
green fward, and every buft of the Britifh worthies 
reflected in the water ; the variety of the trees; the 
lightnefs of the greens ; their difpofition ; all of them 
diftinCt objects, and difperfed over gentle inequalities 
of the ground; together with the multiplicity of ob¬ 
jects both within and without, which embellifh and 
enliven the feene ; give it a gaiety, which the imagi¬ 
nation can hardly conceive, or the heart wilh to be ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Clofe by this fpot, and a perfect contrail to it, is 
the alder grove ; a deeprecefs in the midfl of a fliade, 
which the blaze of noon cannot brighten. The water 
feems to be a ftagnated pool, eating into its banks.;, 
and of a peculiar colour, not dirty but clouded, and 
dimly reflecting the dun hue of the horfe-chefnuts and 
alders which prefs upon the brink; the Items of the- 
latter, riling in clutters front the fame root, bear one 
another down, and llant over the water. Milhapen 
elms and ragged firs are frequent in the wood which 
encompaffesthe hollow ; the trunks of dead trees are 
left Handing amongft them ; and the uncouth fumach, 
and the yew, with elder, nut, and holly, compofe the 
underwood : fome limes and laurels are intermixed ; but 
they are not many the wood is in general of the 
darkeft greens; and the foilage is thickened with ivy, 
which not only twines up the trees, but creeps aLfo. 
over the fails of the ground : thefe arc Iteep and 
abrupt: the gravel-walk is covered with mofs ; and a 
grotto at the end, faced with broken flints and pebbles, 
preferves, in, the fimplicity of its materials, and the 
dulkinefs of its colour, all the character of its fituation:. 
two little rotundas near it were better away; one 
building is fufficient for fuch a feene of folitude as this, 
in which more circumftances of gloom concur than 
were ever perhaps collected together. 

Immediately above the alder-grove is the principal 
eminence in the gardens. It is divided by a great dip 
into two pinnacles; upon one of which is a large Go¬ 
thic building- The fpace before this ftruChire is an 
extenfive lawn r the ground on one fide falls imme¬ 
diately into the dip ; and the trees which border the 
lawn, finking with the ground* the houfe rifes above 
them, and fills the interval r the vaft pile feems to be 
Hill larger than it is; for it is thrown into perfpeCtive, 
and between- and above the heads of the trees, the up¬ 
per ftory, the porticoes, the turrets and balluftrades, 
and all the flated roofs, appear in a noble confufion. 
On the other fide of the Gothic building, the ground 
Hopes down a long continued declivity into a bottom, 
which feems to be perfectly irrignous. Divers flreams 
wander about it in fcveral directions : the conflux of 
that which runs from the Elyfian fields with another 
below it, is full in fight; and a plain wooden bridge 
thrown over the latter, and evidently defigned for a 
paffage, impofes an air of reality on the river, de¬ 
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yond it is one of the Doric porticoes which front the Principal 
houfe ; but now it is alone ; it Hands on a little bank ReCdence, 
above the water, and is feen under fome trees at a di- 
ftance before it: thus grouped, and thus accompanied, 
it is a happy incident, concurring with many other 
circumftances to diftinguifh this landfcape by a charac¬ 
ter of cheerfulnefs and amenity. 

From the Gothic building a broad' walk leads ta 
the Grecian valley, which is a feene of more grandeur 
than any in the gardens. It enters them from the 
park, fpreading at firft to a eonftderable breadth; then 
winds; grows narrower, but deeper; and lofes itfelf 
at laft in a thicket, behind fome lofty elms, which in¬ 
terrupt the fight of the termination. Lovely woods, 
and groves hang all the way on the declivities: and 
the open fpace is broken by detached trees; which,, 
near the park, are cautioully and fparingly introduced, 
left the breadth fhould be contracted by them; but as 
the valley finks, they advance more boldly down the- 
fides, ftretch acrofs or along the bottom, and duller 
at times into groupes and forms, which multiply the 
varieties of the larger plantations. Thofe are fontc~ 
times clofe coverts, and fomeiimes open groves: the 
trees rife in one upon high Items, and feather down to- 
the bottom in anotherand between them are Ihort 
openings into thc park or the gardens- In the midft 
of the feene, juft at the bend, of the valley, and com¬ 
manding it on both fides, upon a large, eafy, natural 
rife, is placed the temple of Concord and Victory : at 
one place its majeftie front of fix Ionic columns, fup-. 
porting a pediment filled with has relief, and the points. 

©f it crowned with ftatues, faces the view; at another, 
the beautiful colonnade, on the fide,of ten lofty pillars, 
retires in perfpeCtive. It is feen from every part; and 
imprefling its own character of dignity on all around, 
it fpreads an awe over the whole: but no gloom, no 
melancholy, attends it: the fenfations it excites are ra¬ 
ther placid; but full of refpeCt, admiration, and £b- 
lemnity r no water appears to enliven, no diftant pro- 
fpeCt to enrich the view r the parts of the feene are 
large, the idea of it fublime, and the execution hap¬ 
py ; it is independent ©f all adventitious circumftances, 
and relies on itfelf for its greatnels. 

Thefcenes which have been deferibed are filch as, 
are moft remarkable for beauty or character; but the: 
gardens contain many more; and even the objects in 
thefe, by their feveral combinations, produce very dif¬ 
ferent effects, within the diftance fometimes of a few 
paces, from the unevennefs of the ground, the variety 
of the plantations, and the number of the buildings.. 

The multiplicity of the laft has indeed been often urged; 
as.an objection to Stowe ; and certainly, when all are.- 
feen by a ftrangcr in two or three hours, twenty or 
thirty capital ftruCtures, mixed with others of inferior 
note, do leem too many. But the growth of the wood, 
every day weakens the objection, by concealing them, 
one from the other : each belongs to a diftinCt feene ^ 
and if they are confidered feparately, at different times, 
and at leifure, it may be difficult to determine which 
to take away. Yet ftill it muft be acknowledged that 
their frequency deftroys all ideas of filence and retire¬ 
ment. Magnificence and fplendor are the characteris¬ 
tics of Stowe : it is like one of thofe places celebrated 
in antiquity, which were devoted to the purpofes of 
religion, and filled with facred groves, hallowed foun¬ 
tains, 
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Principal tains, and temples dedicated to fcveral deities; the 
Refidence. refort of diftant nations, and the objeft of veneration 
v “‘*tohalf the heathen world; this pomp is, at Stowe, 
blended with beauty; ?nd the place is equally diftin- 
gniftied by its amenity and its grajjdeur. 

In the midft of fo mudr-erfibellifliment as may be 
introduced into this fpecies of garden, a plain field, or 
a (heep-walk, is fometimes an agreeable relief, and e- 
ven wilder feenes may occafionally beadmitted. Thefe 
indeed are not properly parts of a garden, but they 
may be comprehended within the verge of it; and the 
proximity to the more ornamented feenes is at lead a 
convenience, that the tranfition from the one to the 
other may be eafy, and the change always in our op¬ 
tion. For though a fpot in the higheft (late of im¬ 
provement be a neceiTary appendage to a feat; yet, in 
a place which is perfedt, other characters will not be 
wanting, if they cannot be had on a large fcale, they 
arc acceptable on a fmaller ; and fo many circumltan- 
ces are common to all, that they may often be inter¬ 
mixed ; they may always border on each other.” 

But on this head it would be in vain to attempt to 
lay down particular rules : different places are marked 
by fets of features as different from each other as are 
,n “flantin *- t ^°^ e mens faces. Much mud be left to the ikill 

'" n dgarden- an< i tafteof the artift; and let thofe be what they may, 
in£,P' 6 ij-. nothing but mature ffudy of the natural abilities of the 
particular place to be improved can render him equal 
to the execution, fo as to make the mod of the mate¬ 
rials that are placed before him. 

Some few general rules may neverthelefs be laid 
down. The approach ought to be conduced in fuch 
a manner, that the linking features of the place lhall 
burlt upon the view at once; no trick however Ihould 
be made ufe of; all Ihould appear to fall in naturally. 
In leading towards the houfe, its direction Ihould not 
be fallen in front, nor, exactly at an angle, but Ihould 
pafs obliquely upon the houfe and its accompaniments; 
fo that their pofition with refpeCt to each other, as 
well as the perlpeCtive appearance of the houfe itfelf, 
may vary at every Hep : and having Ihown the front 
and the principal wing, or other accompaniment, to 
-advantage, the approach Ihould wind to the back-front, 
which as has been already obferved, ought to lie open 
to the park or pallured grounds. 

The improvements and the room from which they 
are to be feen fliould be in unifon. Thus the view 
from the drawing-room Ihould be highly embellilhed, 
to correfpond with the beauty and elegance within: 
every thing here Ihould be feminine, elegant, beauti¬ 
ful, fuch as attunes the mind to politenefs and lively 
converfation. The breakfafting room fliould havemore 
mafculineobjeCts in view: wood, water, and an ex¬ 
tended country for the eye to roam over; fuch as al¬ 
lures us imperceptibly to the ride or the chace. The 
eating and banqueting rooms need no exterior allure¬ 
ments. 

There is a harmony in tafle as in mufle: variety, 
and even wildnefs upon fomc occafions, may be ad¬ 
mitted, but difeord cantiot be allowed. If, therefore, 
a place io circumftanccd as to confilt of properties 
totally irreconcileable, the parts ought, if poflibie, to 
be feparated in fuch a manner, that, like the air and 
the recitative, the adagia and the allegro, in mufic, 
they may fet off each other’s charms by the contrail.— 
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Thefe obfervations, in the elegant performance whence Principal 
they are extraCled,the author illuftrates by the following Refid ence. 
defeription and propofed improvement of Perfefield, the j^fcription 
feat of Mr Morris, near Chepflow in Monmouth(hire; f 0 f p er fe- 
a place upon which nature has been peculiarly laviih field, ibid. 
of her favours, and which has been fpoken of by Mr p. 616, &c 
Wheatley, Mr Gilpin, and other writers, in the moil 
flattering terms. 

“ Perfefield is fituated upon the banks of the river 
Wye, which dividcsGlouceflerfliire andMonmonthfliire,. 
and which was formerly the boundary betweenEngland 
and Wales. The general tendency of the river is from 
north to fouth ; but about Perfefield it deferibes by its 
winding courfe the letter S, fomewhat comprdTed fo 
as to reduce it in length and increafe its width. The 
grounds, of Perfefield are lifted high above the bed of 
the river, ihelving, and form the brink of a lofty and 
Iteep precipice, towards the fouth-weft. 

“ The lower limb of the letter is filled with Perfe- 
wood, which makes a part of Perfefield; but is at pre- 
fent an impenetrable thicket of coppice-wood. This 
dips to the fouth-ead down to the water’s edge ; und, 
feen from the top of the the oppofite rock, has a good 
effedt. 

“ The upper limb receives the farms of Llancot: rich 
and highly cultivated 5 broken into inclofures, and 
fcattered with groupes and fingbs trees : two well look¬ 
ing farm-houfes in the centre, and-a neat white chapel 
on one fide: altogether a lovely little.paradifaical fpot. 

The lowlinefs of its fituation damps h with-an air of 
meeknefs and humility; and the natural barriers which 
furround it adds that of peacefulnefs and fecurity. 

Thefe pidlurefque farms do not form a low flat bot¬ 
tom, fubjedt to be overflowed by the river ; but take 
the form of a gorget, rifing fulleft in the middle and 
falling on every fide gently to the brink of the Wye ; 
except on the eaft-fide, where the top of the gorget 
leans in an eafy manner againft a range of perpendicu¬ 
lar rock ; as if to fhow its difk with advantage to the 
walks of Perfefield. 

“ This rock ftretches acrofs what may be called the 
IJthmusi leaving only a narrow pafs down into the fields 
of Llancot, and joins the principle range of rocks at 
the lower bend of the river. 

“To the north, at the head of the letter, (lands an 
immenfe rock (or rather a pile of immenfc rocks heap¬ 
ed one above another) called Windcliff' ; the top of 
which is elevated as much above the grounds of Perfe¬ 
field as thofe are above the fields of Llancot. 

** Thefe feveral rocks, with the wooded precipices 
on the fide of Perfefield, form a circular inclofure 
about a mile in diameter, including Perfe-wood, Llan¬ 
cot, the Wye, and a fmall meadow lying at the foot 
of Windcliff. 

“ The grounds are divided into the upper and low¬ 
er lawn, by the approach to the houfe : a fmall irre¬ 
gular building, Handing near the brink of the preci¬ 
pice, but facing down the lower lawn, a beautiful 
ground, falling * precipately every way into a valley 
which (helves down in the middle,’ and is fcattered 
with groupes and finglc trees in an excellent (tyle. 

“ The view from the houfe is foft, rich, and beau¬ 
tifully pidlurefque ; the lawn and woods of Perfefield 
and the oppofite banks of the river ; the Wye, near 
its mouth winding through < meadows green as eme- 
4 C a raid/ 
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Principal raid,’ in a manner peculiarly graceful 5 the Severn, 
Kefidence. here very broad, backed by the wooded and highly 
cultivated hills of Glouceltcrlhire, Wiltlhire, andSo- 
mertlhire. Not one rock enters into the compofi- 
tion. The whole view confilis of an elegant arrange¬ 
ment of lawn, wood, and water. 

“ The upper lawn is a lefs beautiful ground, and 
the view from it, though it command the ‘ cultivated 
hills and rich valleys of Monmouthlhire,’ bounded by 
the Severn and backed by the Mendip-hills, is much 
inferior to that from the houfe. 

“ To give variety to the views from Perfefield, to 
difclofe the native grandeur which furrounds it, and 
to fet off its more ftriking features to advantage, walks 
have been cut through the woods and on the face of 
the precipice which border the grounds to the fouth 
and call. The viewer enters thefe walks at the lower 
corner of the lower lawn. 

“ The fir ft point of view is marked by an alcove, 
from which are feeii the bridge and the town of Chep- 
ftow, with its caftle fnuated in a remarkable manner 
on the very brink of a perpendicular rock, waflied by 
the Wye ; and beyond thefe the Severn Ihowsa fmall 
portion of its filvery furface. 

•< Proceeding a little farther along the walk, a view 
is caught which the painter might call a complete land- 
fcape : The caftle with the Terpentine part of the Wye 
below Chepftow, intermixed in a peculiar manner with 
the broad waters of the Severn, form the fore-ground; 
which is backed by diftant hills ; the rocks, crowned 
with wood, lying between the alcove and the caftle, to 
the right; and Caftlehill farm, elevated upon the op- 
pofite banks of the river, to the left, form the two 
fide-fereens. This point is not marked, and muft fre¬ 
quently be loft to the ftranger. 

“ The grotto, fituated at the head of Perfe-tfrood, 
commands a near view of the oppofite rocks; mag¬ 
nificent beyond defeription ! The littlenefs of human 
art was never placed in a more humiliating point of 
view; the Caftle of Chepftow, a noble fortrefs, is, com¬ 
pared with thefe natural bulwarks,a mere houfe of cards. 

“ Above the grotto, upon the ifthmus of the Perfe¬ 
field fide, is a Ihrubbery ; ftrangely mifplaced ! an 
unpardonable intrusion upon the native grandeur of 
this feene. Mr Gilpin’s obfervations upon this, as 
upon every other occafion, are very juft. He fays, 
* It is a pity the ingenious embeHifher of thefe feenes 
could not have been fatisfied with the great beauties 
of nature which he commanded. The fhrubberies he 
has introduced in this part of his improvements I fear 

will rather be efteemCd paltry.* - . -* It is not the fhrub 

which offends ; it is the formal introdu&ion of it. 
Wild underwood may be an appendage of the grandeft 
feene ; it is a beautiful appendage. A bed of violets 
or of lilies may enamel the ground with propriety at 
the foot of an oak; but if you introduce them artificially 
in a border, you introduce a trifling formality, and dif- 
grace the noble objedl you wilh to adorn.’ 

“ The walk now leaves the wood, and opens upon 
the lower lawn, until coming near the houfe it enters 
the alarming precipice facing Llancot; winding along 
the face of ic in a manner which does great honour to 
the artift. Sometimes the fragments of rock which 
fall in its way are avoided, at other times partially re¬ 
moved, fo as to conduit the path along a ledge carved 


out of the rock; and in one inftance, a huge frag-Principal 
ment, of a fomewhat conical lhape and many yards kefidence.^ 
high, is perforated; the path leading through its Irafe. v * 
This is a thought which will hand down to future 
times the greatnefs of Mr Morris’s tafle; the defign 
and the execution are equally great; not a mark of a 
tool to be feen; all appears perfectly natural. The 
arch-way is made winding, fo that on the approach 
it appears to be the mouth of a cave ; and, on a near¬ 
er view, the idea is llrengthened by an allowable de¬ 
ception ; a black dark hole on the lide next the cliff) 
which, feen from the entrance before the perforation is 
difeovered, appears to be the darkfome inlet into the 
body of the cave. 

“ From this point, that vaft inclofure of rocks and 
precipicesvwhich marks the peculiar magnificence of 
Perfefield is feen to advantage. The area, contain¬ 
ing hi this point of view the fields of Llancot and the 
lower margin of Perfe-wood, is broken in a manner 
peculiarly pifturefque by the graceful winding of the 
Wye ; here walhinga low graffy fhore, and there fweep- 
ing at the feet of the rocks, which rife in fome places 
perpendicular from the water; but in general they have 
a wooded offset at the bafe; above which they rife to 
one, two, or perhaps three or four hundred feet high ; 
expofing one full face, filvered by age, and bcaided 
with ivy, growing out of the wrinkle-like feams and 
fiffures. If one might be allowed to compare the 
paltry performances of art with the magnificent works 
of nature, we ihould fay, that this inclofure refcmbles 
a prodigious fortrefs which has lain long in ruins. It 
is in reality one of nature’s llrong holds ; and as fuch 
has probably been frequently made ufe of. Acrofs the 
ifthmus on the Gloucefterfhire fide there are the re¬ 
mains of a deep inrrenchmeiu, called to this day the 
Bulwark; and tradition ftill teems with the extraor¬ 
dinary warlike feats that have been performed among 
this romantic feenery. 

“ From the perforated rock, the walk leads down 
to the cold-bath (a complete place), feated about the 
mid-way of the precipice, in this part lefs fleep; and 
from the cold-bath a rough path winds down to the 
meadow, by the fide of the Wye, from whence the 
precipice on the Perfefield fide is feen with every ad¬ 
vantage; the giant fragments, hung wilh (hrubsand 
ivy,rifeinagaftly mannerfrom amongft the underwood, 
and fliow themfelves in all their native favagenefs. 

u From the cold-bath upward, a coach-road (very 
fteep-and difficult) leads to the top of the cliff, at the 
tipper corner of the upper lawn. Near the top of the 
road is a point which commands one of the moft plea- 
ftng views of Perfefield : The Wye fweeping through, 
a graffy vale which opens to the left:—Llancot back¬ 
ed by its rocks, with the Severn immediately behind 
them; and, feen in this point of view, feems to be 
divided from the Wye by only a fharp ridge of rock, 
with a precipice on either fide ; and behind the Se¬ 
vern, the vale and wooded hills of Gloucefterfhire. 

“ From this place a road leads to the top of Wind- 
cliff—aftonifhing fight! The face of nature probably 
affords not a more magnificent feene ! Llancot in all 
its grandeur, the grounds of Perfefield, the caftle and 
town of Chepftow, the graceful windings of the Wye 
below, and its conflux with the Severn ; to the left 
the foreft of Dean ; to the right, the rich marfhes and 

piifturcfqu* 
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Principal pifhirefque mountains of South Wales ; a broad view 
Refuience. 0 f the Severn, opening its fea-like mouth ; the con- 
flux of-the Avon, with merchant fhips at anchor in 
King-road, and veflels of different descriptions under 
fail; Auft-Cliff, and the whole vale of Berkely, jiack- 
ed by the wooded fwdis of Gloucefterlhire, the view 
terminating in clouds ofdillant hills, rifing one behind 
another, until the eye becomes unable to diftin'guifli the 
earth’s billowy furface from the clouds themfel.ves.” 

The leading principle of the improvement propofed 
by our author is, to “ feparate the fublime from the 
beautiful; fo that in viewing the one, the eye might 
not fo much as fnfpc£t that the other was near. 

Let the hanging walk be conduced entirely along 
the precipices, or through the thickets, fo as to dif- 
clofe the natural feenery, without once difeovering the 
lawn or any other acquired foftnefs. Let the path be 
as rude as if trodden only by wild beafts and Savages, 
and the refting places, if any,- as ruftic as ppffible. 

“ Erafc entirely the prefent Ihrubbery, and lay out 
another as elegant as nature and art could render it 
before the hoofc, fwelling it out into the lawn towards 
the /tables; between which and the kitchen-garden 
make a narrow winding entrance. 

“ Convert the upper lawn into a deer-paddock, fuf- 
fering it to run as wild, rough, and foreft-like as total 
negligence would render it. 

“ The viewer would then be thus conduced: He 
would enter the hanging-walk by a fequeftered path at 
the lower corner of the lawn, purfuing it through the 
wood to beneath the grotto, and round the head-land, 
or winding through Peifewood, to the perforated rock 
and the cold-bath, without once conceiving an idea (if 
polEble) that art, or at leaft that much art, had been 
made ufe of in difclofing the natural grandeur of the 
furrounding objefls; which ought to appear as if they 
prefenred themfelves to his view, or at moll as if no¬ 
thing was wanted but his own penetration and judge¬ 
ment to find them out. The walk ihould therefore 
be conducted in fuch a manner, that the breaks might 
be quite natural; yet the points of view obvious, of 
requiring nothing but a block or allone to mark them. 
A ftranger at leaft wants no feat here ; he is too eager, 
in the early part of his walk, to think of lounging up¬ 
on a bench. 

“ From the cold-bath he would afeend the fteep, 
near the top of which a commodious bench or benches 
might be placed: the fatigue of afeending the hill 
would require a refting*place j and there are few points 
which afford a more pleafing view than this; it is grand, 
without being too broad and glaring. 

<c From thefe benches he would enter the foreft 
part. Here the idea of Nature in her primitive ftate 
would be ftrengthened : the roughneffes and deer to 
the right, and the rocks in all their native wildnefs to 
the left. Even Llaneot might be Ihut out from the 
view by the natural Ihrubbery of the cliff. The Lover’s 
Leap, however (atremendous peep), might remain; 
but no benches, nor other work of art, Ihould here be 
feen. A natural path, deviating near the brink of the 
precipice, would bring the viewer down to the lower 
corner of the park ; where benches (hould be placed in 
a happy point, fo as to give a full view of the rocks and 
native wildneffes, and at the fame time hide the farm- 
houfes, fields, and other acquired beauties of Llaneot. 

- « Haying fatiated himfelf with this fayage feene, he 
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would be led, by a Hill ruftic path, through the laby- Principal 
rinth—when the fhrubbery, the lawn, with all its ap- Refidencs' 
pendages, the graceful Wye, and the broad lilver Se- v 
vern, would break upon the eye with every advantage of 
ornamental nature : the tranfuioncould not fail to ftrike. 

“ From this foft feene he would be Ihown to the top 
of Windcliff,where in one vafl view he would unite the. 
fublime and beautiful of Perfefield.” 

Only one other particular remains to be noticed be¬ 
fore doling this article. A place which is the relidence 
of a family all the year is very defective, if lome por¬ 
tion of it be not fet apart for the enjoyment of a fine 
day, for air, and exercife, in winter. To fnch a fpot 
Ihelter is absolutely effendal ;and evergreens being the 
thickeft covert, are therefore the belt : their verdure 
aifo is then agreeable to the eye ; and they may be ar- 
ranged foas to produce a beautiful-mixture of greens, 
with more certainty than deciduous trees, and with al- 
moft equal variety : they may be colledfed into a wood ; 
and through that wood gravel-walks may be led along 
openings ofaconfiderable breadth, free from large trees 
which would intercept the rays of the fun, and wind¬ 
ing in fnch a manner as to avoid any drift of wind, 
from whatever quarter it may blow. But when are- 
treat at all times is thus fecurcd, other fpots may t>e 
adapted only to occafional purpofes ; and be fbeltered 
towards the north or the eaft on one hand, while they 
are open to the fun on the ether. The few hours of 
cheerfnlnefs and warmth which its beams afford arefo. 
valuable as to juftify the facrifice even of the principles 
of beauty to the enjoyment of them ; and therefore no 
objections of famenefs or formality can prevail againft 
thepleafantnefsofaftraight walk, under a thick hedge 
or a fouth wall. The eye may, however, be diverted; 
from the ikreen by a border before it, where the aco¬ 
nite and thefnowdrop, the crocus and hepaiica, brought 
forward by the warmth of the fituation, will be wel¬ 
come harbingers of fpring ; and on the oppofite fide of 
the walk, little tufts of lauruffnes, and of variegated 
evergreens, may he planted. The fpot thus enlivened 
by a variety of colours, and even a degree of bloom, 
maybe ftill further improved by a green-houfe. The 
entertainment which exotics afford peculiarly belongs 
to this part of the year ; and if antongft them be inter- 
fperfed fome of our earlieft flowers, they will there 
blow before their time, and anticipate the gaiety of 
the fcafon which is advancing. The walk may alfo 
lead to the ftoves, where the climate and the plants are 
always the fame. And the kitchen-garden Ihould not 
be far off ; for that is never quite deftiture of produce, 
and always an aftive feene : the appearance of bufinefs 
is alone engaging ; and the occupations there are an 
earneft of the happier feafons to which they are prepa¬ 
rative. By thefe expedients even the winter may be 
rendered cheerful in a place where flicker is provided 
againft all but the bittereft inclemencies of the Iky, and 
agreeable obje&s and interefting amufements arc con¬ 
trived for every hour of tolerable weather. 

For the particular operations in gardening, fee 
Planting, Pruning, Grafting, Inoculating, 
KiTCHEN-Garden, Orchard, GREEN-Htufe, Hot- 
Houfe, Inarching, Espalier, &c. and the culture 
and management of different plants under their re. 
fpe&ive names. 

GARDINER, 
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9 ard!ner GARDINER (Stephen), bifhop of of Winchefler, 

H and lord chancellor of England, born at Bury St Ed- 
Carland. mun( j s j n Suffolk, natural fon to Richard Woodville, 
~ v brother to queen Elizabeth wife to Edward IV. was 
learned in the canon and civil laws, and in divinity. He 
figned the divorce of Henry VIII. from Katharine of 
Spain; abjured the pope’s fupremacy : and writ Deve- 
ra etfalfa obedientia, in behalf of the king ; yet in 
Edward’s reign he oppofed the reformation, and was 
punifhed with imprifonment; but queen Mary coming 
to the throne, fhe enlarged him. He drew up the ar¬ 
ticles of marriage between the queen and Philip of 
Spain, which were very advantageous to England. He 
was violent againft the reformers; but on his death-bed 
was difladsfied with his life, and often repeated thefe 
words: Erravi cum Petro, fed non fievi cum Petro. He 
died in iSSS- 

GARGARISM (from yapfafity, <* to wafh the 
xnouth;”) a gargle. Its ufc is for walhing the mouth 
and throat with, when inflammations, ulcerations, &c. 
are there. A fmall quantity may be taken into the 
mouth, and moved brifkly about, and then fpit out; 
or if the patient cannot do this to any advantage, the 
liquor may be injedted by a fyringe. When gargles 
are required, their ufe fhould be more frequently re¬ 
peated than is done in common practice. 

GARGET, a difeafe of cattle, confiding in a fwel- 
ling of the throat and the neighbouring parts : to pre¬ 
vent which bleeding in the fpring is recommended. 

GARGIL, a difiemper in geefe, which by flopping 
the head frequently proves mortal. Three or four 
cloves of garlic, beaten in a mortar with fome fweet 
butter, and made into little balls, and given the crea¬ 
ture farting, are the ordinary cure. 

GARIDELLA, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
ginia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 26th or¬ 
der, Multifiliqu# . The calyx is pentaphyllous, with 
leaves refembling flower-petals; there are five bilabiate 
and bifid nedtaria ; the capfules arc polylpermous, and 
adhering together. 

GARIZIM, Gerizim, oxCerifim, (anc. geog.) a 
mountain ofSamaria,atthefoot ofwhichftood Sichem; 
fo near, that Jotham could be heard by the Sichemites 
from its top. (Judges ix. 7.) Famous for the temple 
built on it by Sanballet, in favour of his fon-in-law 
Manafleth, by the permiffion of Alexander the Great, 
and 200 years after deftroyed by John Hyrcanus, fon 
of Simon, the fourth in fucceflion of the Afmoneans 
(Jofephus). 

GARLAND, a fort of chaplet made of flowers, 

. feathers, and fometimes precious ftones, worn on the 
head in manner of a crown.—The word is formed of 
the French guirlande, and that of the barbarous Latin 
garlands , or Italian ghirlande. Menage traces its ori¬ 
gin from gyrus, through gyrulus, to gyrulare, gyrlan- 
dum, ghirlandum; and at length ghirlanda and guir¬ 
lande ; fo that guirlande and garland are defeended 
the fixth’or feventh degree from gyrus. —Hicks rejedls 
this derivation, and brings the word from gar del hands, 
which in rhe northern languages fignify a nofegay, 
artfully wrought with the hand. 

Garland alfo denotes ornaments of flowers, fruits, 
and leaves, intermixed; anciently .much ufed at the 
gates of temples, where feafis and folemn rejoicings 


were held ; or at any other place where marks of pub- Garlic 
lie joy or gaity were required, as at triumphal II 
arches, tournaments, &c. . Gan, hk. 

GARLIC. SeeALiuM. 

GARMENT, that wherewith any perfort is clothed. 

See Dress and Habit. 

GARNET, in natural hiftory, a very beautiful gem, 
of a red colour, with an admixture of blue. See Gra- 
nate. 

When pure and free from blemilhes, it is little infe¬ 
rior in appearance to the oriental ruby, though only of 
a middle degree of hardnefs between the fapphire and 
common cryftal. It is found of various fizes, from that 
of a pin’s head to an inch in diameter. 

Among our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets 
are known by different names according to their dif¬ 
ferent degrees of colour. 1. The garnet, Amply fo 
called, is the fineft and moft valuable kind, being of a 
very deep blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 

2. The rock-ruby; a name very improperly given t» 
the garnet when it is of a very ftrong but not deep red, 
and has a fairer cart of the blue: this is a very beauti¬ 
ful gem. 3. Theforane or ferain garnet ; that of a 
yet brighter red, approaching to the colour of native 
cinnabar, with a faint blue tinge. 4. The almandine, 
a garnet only a little paler than that called the rock- 
ruby. 

Carnet -Colour. See Colouring of Class. 

Toimitate Carnets. The making the counterfeit 
garnet in parte is done as follows.—Take prepared cry¬ 
ftal two ounces, common red-lead fix ounces, manga- 
nefe 16 grains, zaffre three grains ; mix all well, put 
them into a crucible, cover it with lute, and fet it in 
a potter’s kiln for 24 hours. Or take cryftal two oun¬ 
ces, minium five ounces and a half, roanganefe 1 S 
grains, zaffre four grains: mix them well together j and 
let all be baked, in a pot well luted, in apotter’skiln 
24 hours. 

GARONNE, a large river of France, which ta¬ 
king its rife in the Pyrenean mountains, runs north 
weft by the city of Tholoufe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and Gafcony, and, vifiting the city of Bour- 
deaux, falls into the Bay of Bifcay, about 60 miles 
below that city. It has alfo a communication with 
the Mediterranean, by means of the royal canal of 
Louis XIV. The tide flows up this .river 20 miles 
above Bourdeaux. 

GARRICK (David), Efq; the great Rofcius of Bri¬ 
tain and this age, who for near 40 years hath fhone the 
brighteft luminary in the hemifphere of the ftage, was 
born at the Angel Inn at Hereford, in the year 1716. 

His father, Captain Peter Garrick, was a French re¬ 
fugee, and had a troop of horfe which were then quar¬ 
tered in that city. This rank he maintained in the ar¬ 
my for feveral years, and had a majority at the time of 
his death ; that event, however, prevented him from 
ever enjoying it. Mr Garrick received the firft rudi- 
ments.of his education at the free-fehool at Lichfield ; 
which he afterwards completed at Rochefter, under 
the celebrated MrColfon, fince mathematical profeflor 
at Cambridge. Dr Johnfon and he were fellow-ftu- 
dents at the fame fchooland it is a curious fadl, that 
thefe two celebrated geniufes came up to London, with 
the intention of pulhing themfelves into adtive life, in 
the fame coach. On the pth of March 1736, he was 

catered 
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Garrick, entered at the honourable fociety of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

- . v The ftudy of the law, however, he foon quitted ; and 

followed for fome time the employment of a wine-mer¬ 
chant : but that too difgufting him, he gave way at laft 
to the irrefiftible bias of his mind, and joined a travel¬ 
ling company of comedians at Ipfwich in Suffolk, where 
he went by the name of Lyddle. Having in this poor 
fchool of Apollo got fome acquaintance with the thea¬ 
tric art, he bur/t at once upon the world, in the year 
1740-1, in all the luftre of perfe&ion, at the little 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields, then under the dire&ion 
of Henry Giffard. 

The character he firft pc.formed was Richard III. 
in which, like the fun-burfting from behind a cloud, 
he difplayed in theearlieft dawn afomewhat more than 
meridian brightnefs. His excellence dazzled and afto- 
nifhed every one ; and the feeing a young man, in no 
more than his 24th year, and a novice in reality to 
the ftage, reaching at one ftngle ftep to that height of 
perfection which maturity of years and long practical 
experience had not been able to beftow on the then 
capital performers of the Englifh ftage, was a pheno¬ 
menon that could not but become the object of univer- 
f»l fpeculation and of as univerfal admiration. The 
theatres at the weft end of the town were deferted j 
Goodman’s Fields, from being the rendezvous of citi¬ 
zens and citizens wives alone, became the refort of all 
Tanks of men; and Mr Garrick continued to aCt till the 
clofe of the fcafon. 

Having very advantageous terms offered him for the 
performing in Dublin during fome part of the fummer 
(1741), he went over thither, where he found the 
fame juft homage paid to his merit which he had re¬ 
ceived from his own countrymen. To the fervice of 
the latter, however, he efteemed himfelf more imme¬ 
diately bound ; and therefore, in the enfuing winter, 
engaged himfelf to Mr Fleetwood, then manager of 
Drury-Lane: in which theatre he continued till the 
year 1745, when he again went over to Ireland, and 
continued there the whole feafon, joint manager with 
Mr Sheridan in the direction and profits of the theatre- 
royal in Smock-Alley. From thence he returned to 
England, and was engaged for the feafon of 1746 with 
Mr Rich at Covent-Garden. This was his laft per¬ 
formance as an hired aCtor: for in the clofe of that fea¬ 
fon, Mr Fleetwood’s patent for the management of 
Drury-Lane being expired, and that gentleman having 
no inclination further to purfue a defign by which, 
from his want of acquaintance with the proper con¬ 
duct of it, or fome other caufe, he had confiderably 
impaired his fortune ; Mr Garrick, in conjunction 
with Mr Lacy, purchafed the property of that theatre, 
together with the renovation of the patent; and in 
the winter of 1747, opened it with the greateft part of 
Mr Fleetwood’s company, and with the great addi¬ 
tional Jftrength of Mr Barry, Mrs Prichard, and Mrs 
Cibber, from Covent-Garden. 

Were we to trace Mr Garrick through the feveral 
occurrences of his life,—a life fo adive, fo bufy, and 
fo full of occurrence as his, we fhould fwell this account 
to many pages. Suffice it to fay, he continued in the 
unmolefted enjoyment of his fame and unrivalled ex¬ 
cellence to the moment of his retirement. His univer- 
fality of excellence was never once attacked by compe¬ 
tition, Tragedy, comedy, and farce, the lover and 


the hero, the jealous hufband who fafpefts his wife Garrick* 
without caufe, and the thoughtlefs lively rake who ' * 1 

attacks it without defign, were all alike his own. Rage 
and ridicule, doubt and defpair, tranfport and tender- 
nefs, compaffion and contempt: love, jealoufy, fear, 
fury, and fimplicity ; all took in turn pofleffion of his 
features, while each of them in turn appeared to be 
the foie pofltffor of his heart. In the feveral charac¬ 
ters of Lear and Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, Romeo, 
and Lufignane ; in his Ranger, Bayes, Drugger, Kire- 
ly. Brute, and Benedick, you faw the mufcular con¬ 
formations that your ideas attached to them all. In 
fliort, Nature, the miftrefsfrom whom alone this great 
performer borrowed all his leffons, being in herfelf in- 
exhauftible, this her darling fon, marked out for her 
trueft reprefentative, found an unlimited fcope for 
change and diverfity in his manner of copying from 
her various produflions. There is one part of theatri¬ 
cal conduct which ought unqucftionably to be recorded 
to Mr Garrick’s honour, fince the caufe of virtue and- 
morality, and the formation of public manners, are 
confiderably dependent upon it; and that is, the zeal 
with which he aimed to banifh from the ftage all thofe 
plays which carry with them an immoral tendency, 
and to prune from thofe which do not abfolutely, on 
the whole, promote the interefts of vice, fuch feenes 
of licentioufnefs and liberty, as a redundancy of wit, 
and too great livelinefs of imagination have induced 
fome of our comic writers to indulge themfelves in, and 
which the fympatheric difpofftion of our age of gallan. 
try and intrigue has given fandion to. The purity of 
the Englilh ftage has certainly been much more fully 
eftablifhed during the adminiftration of this theatrical 
minifter, than it had ever been during preceding ma¬ 
nagements. He feerns to have carried his mod eft, ino- 1 
ral, chafte, and pious principles with him into the 
very management of the theatre itfelf, andrefeued per¬ 
formers from that obloquy which ftuck on the profef- 
lion. Of thofe who were accounted blackguards, un¬ 
worthy the affociation of the world, he made gentle¬ 
men, united them with fociety, and introduced them 
to all the domeftic comforts of life. The theatre waa 
no longer efteemed the receptacle of all vice; and the 
moral, the ferious, the religious part of mankind, did 
not hefitate to partake the rational entertainment of 
a play, and pafs a cheerful evening undifgufted with 
the licentioufnefs, and uncorrupted by the immorality, 
of the exhibition. 

Notwithftanding the numberlefs and laborious avo. 
cations attendant on his profeffion as an actor, and his 
ftadon as a manager j yet ftill his aftive genius was 
perpetually burfting forth in various little produ&ions 
ill the dramatic and poetical way, whofe merit cannot 
but make us regret his want of time for the purfuance 
of more extenfive and important works. It is certain, 
that his merit as an author is not of the firft magni¬ 
tude : but his great knowledge of men and manners, of 
ftage-effedt, and his happy turn for lively and ftriking 
fatire, made him generally fuccefsful: and his pro¬ 
logues and epilogues in particular, which are almoft in¬ 
numerable, poffefs fuch a degree of happinefs, .both in 
the conception and execution, as to ftand unequalled. 

His Ode on the death of Mr Pelham run through four 
editions in lefs than fix weeks. His Ode on Sliake- 
fpeare is a mafterly piece of poetry; and when deliver¬ 
ed 
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Garrick cd by himfelf, was a mod capital exhibition. His al¬ 
ii rerations of Sliakefpeare and other authors have been 
Garftang. a[ t j mes f UC cefsfal, and at times exploded. The cut¬ 
ting out the grave-diggers feene from Hamlet will ne¬ 
ver be forgot to him by the inhabitants of the gallery 
at Drury. Though neceffary to the chaftcnefs of the 
feene, they cannot bear to lofe fo much true fterling 
wit and humour; and it mull be owed, that exube¬ 
rances of that kind, though they hurt the uniformity, 
yet increafe the luxuriance of the tree. Among his 
alterations the following are part s Every Man in his 
Humour, altered from Ben Johnfon; Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet, Winter’s Tale, Catherine and Petruchio, Cy tribe- 
line, Hamlet, &c. altered and made up from Shake- 
fpearc: Gameflers, a comedy, from Shirley ; Ifabella, 
from Southerne. To thefe we add, as original pro¬ 
ductions, the Farmer’s Return, and Linco’s Travels, 
interludes; Guardian, Lethe, Lying Valet, Mifs in 
her Teens, Male Coquet, Irifh Widow, and other co¬ 
medies in two aCts; Enchanter, a mufical entertain¬ 
ment; Lilliput; the Chriftmas Tale is aferibed to 
him, and many others. 

' We now bring him to the period of his retirement 
in the fpringof 1776; when, full of fame, with the ac¬ 
quirement of a fplendid fortune, and growing into 
years, he thought proper to feek the vale of life, to 
enjoy that dignified and honourable eafe which was 
compatible with his public fituation, and which he had 
fowell earned by the activity and the merits of his 
dramatic reign. But very ihort indeed was the period 
allotted to him for this precious enjoyment: for on 
the 20th of January 1779, he departed-this life; lea¬ 
ving no one rival in excellence upon earth to compen- 
fate for his lofs, or a hope of our ever meeting with 
his like again. 

GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of forces, 
difpofed in a fortrefs, to defend it again!! the enemy, 
or to keep the inhabitants in fubjeCtion ; or even to be 
fubfifted during the winter feafon : hence garrifon and 
■winter-quarters are fometimesufed indifferently for the 
fame thing; and fometimes they denote different things. 
In tile latter cafe, a garrifon is a place wherein forces 
are maintained to fecure it, and where they keep re¬ 
gular guard, as a frontier town, a citadel, caftle, tower, 
&c. The garrifon fhould be always ftronger than the 
townfmen. 

Du Cange derives the. word from the corrupt Latin 
gamifio, which, the latter writers ufc to fignify all 
manner of munition, arms, victuals, &c. neceffary for 
the defence of a place, and fuflaining of a fiege. 

Winter-quarters fignify a place where a number of 
forces are laid up in the winter feafon, without keep¬ 
ing the regular guard. 

GARSTANG, a town in Lancafliire, 223 miles 
from London; in the port road between Prefton and 
Lancaller. It is a large populous place, near a mile 
in length, but built in a very irregular manner, with 
dirty ftreets, and very indifferent houfes. The church 
is a (lately Gothic ftruCture. By the late inland navi¬ 
gation, it has communication with the rivers Merfey, 
Dee, Ribble, Oufc, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Plum¬ 
ber, Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including, 
its windings, extends above 500 miles, in the counties 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Wefttnoreland, Cliefler, 
Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford,Worcefter, See, 
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GARTER, a ligature for tying up the flocking; Garter, 
but particularly ufed for the badge of a noble order of *~sr— 
knights, hence denominated the 

Order of the Carter , a military order of knight¬ 
hood, the moft noble and ancient of any lay-order in 
the world, inftituted by Edward 111 . The knights- 
companions are generally princes and peers ; and the 
king of England is the fovereign or chief of the order. 

The number of knights was originally 26 ; but fix 
were added in 17&6, on account of the increafe of the 
royal family. They are a college er corporation, ha¬ 
ving a great and little feal. 

Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, regifter, king 
at arms, and ufher of the black rod. They have alfo 
a dean, with 12 canons, and petty canons, vergers, and 
26 penfioners or poor knights. The prelate is the 
head. This office is veiled in the biffiop of Winche- 
fter, and has ever been fo. Next, the prelate is the 
chancellor ; which offiee is vefted in the biffiop of Sa- 
lifbury,who keeps the feals, &c. The next is the re¬ 
gifter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiftry, 
the ferutinies, elections, penalties, and other adts of 
the order with all fidelity : The dean of Wmdfor is al¬ 
ways regifter ex officio . The fourth officer is Garter 
and king-at-arms, being two diftindt offices united ill 
one perfon. Garter carries the rod and feeptre at 
the feaft of St George, the protector of this order, 
when the fovereign is-prefent. He notifies the elec¬ 
tions of new knights, attends the folemnity of their 
inftallations, carries the garter to the foreign princes, 

&c. He is the principal officer within the college of 
arms, and chief of the heralds. See King- at- Arms . 

All thefe officers except the prelate hath fees and 
penfions. The college of. the order is feated in the 
caftle Of Windfor, within the chapel of St George, and 
the charter-honfe, ereCted by the founder for that 
purpofe. The habit and enfign of the order are, a 
garter, mantle, cape, george, and collar. The three 
firfl were affigned to the knights companions by .the 
founder ; and the george and collar by, Henry VIII. 

The garter challenges pre-eminence over all the 
other parts of the drefs, by reafon that from it the 
noble order is denominated ; that it is the firft part 
of the habit, prefented to foreign princes and ab- 
fent knights, who, and all other knights-eleCt, are 
therewith firft adorned ; and it is of fo great honour and 
grandeur, that by the bare inveftimre with this noble 
enfign, the knights are efteemed companions of tlie 
greateft military order in the world. It.is won? pn the 
left leg between the knee and calf, and is enamelled 
with this motto, Horn soit qur mil y pense ; i. e. 

Shame to him that thinks evil hereof'. The meaning 
of which is, that kingEdward having laid claim to thc : 
kingdom of France, retorted fhame and defiance upon 
him that ffiould dare to think- amifs of the juft enter- 
prifehe had undertaken, forrecovcring his lawful right 
to that crown ; and that the bravery of thofe knights 
whom he had eledted into this order, was fnch as 
would enable him to maintain the quarrel againft thofe 
that thought ill of it. 

The mantle is the chief of thefe vbftments made life 
of upoa all folemn occafions. The colour of the man¬ 
tle is by the ftatutes appointed to be blue. The length 
of the train of the mantle only diftingniffies the fove¬ 
reign from the knights-companions. To thd collar of 

the 
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Carter, the mantle is fixed a pair of long firings, anciently 

>—v-- wove with blue lilk only, but now twilled round, and 

made of Venice gold and lilk, of the colour of the 
robe, with knobs or buttons, and taflels at the end. 
The left Ihoulder of the mantle has from the inftitu- 
tion been adorned with a large garter, with the device, 
Hoki soit, &c. Within this is the crofs of the or¬ 
der, which was ordained to be worn at all times by 
king Charles I. At length the liar was introduced, 
being a fort of crofs irradiated with beams of filver. 

The collar is appointed to be compofed of pieces of 
gold infalhion of garters, the ground enamelled blue, 
and the motto gold. 

When the knights wear not their robes, they are to 
have a filver liar on the left fide; and they commonly 
bear the pi&ure of St George, enamelled on gold, and 
befet with diamonds, at the end of a blue ribbon, crof- 
fing the body from the left Ihoulder. They are not to 
appear abroad without the garter, on penalty of 6s. 8d. 
paid to the regitler. 

The manner of eleCHng a knight-companion into 
this molt noble order, and the ceremonies of invefti- 
ture, are as follow. When the fovereign defigns to 
eledc a companion of the garter, the chancellor belong¬ 
ing to this order draws up the letters, which, palling 
both under the fovereign’sfign-manual and fignetofthe 
order, are fent to the perlon by Garter principal king 
at arms ; and are in this manner or to the fame effe&: 

We, with the companions of our moll noble order 
of the garter, alfembledin chapter, holden this prefent 
day at our caltle at Windfor, conlidering the virtuous 
fidelity you have Ihown, and the honourable exploits 
.you have done in our fervicc, by vindicating and main¬ 
taining our right, &c, have eledtedand chofenyou one 
of the companions of our order. Therefore, we re¬ 
quire you to make your fpeedy repair unto us, to re¬ 
ceive the enligns thereof, and beready for your inftal- 
lation upon the — day of this prefent month, 8 cc.” 

The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with 
fine gold-wire, having commonly the letters of the 
motto of the fame, is, at the timeofeleCiion, buckled 
upon the left leg, by two of the fenior companions, 
who receive it from the fovereign, to whom it was 
prefented upon a velvet culhion, hy Garter king at 
arms, with the nfual reverence, whilft the chancellor 
reads the following admonition, enjoined by the fta- 
tutes: “ To the honour of God omnipotent, and in 
memorial of the blelTed martyr St George, tie about 
thy leg, for thy renown, this noble garter ; wear it as 
the fymbol of the molt illullrious order, never to be 
forgotten or laid afide; that thereby thou mayelt be 
admonilhed to be courageous; and having undertaken 
a juft war, in which thou flialt be engaged, thou 
mayeft Hand firm,valiandyfight,andfuccelfivelycon- 
quer.” The princely garter being then buckled on, and 
the word of its lignification pronounced, the knight- 
eledt is brought before the fovereign, who puts about 
his neck,kneeling, a dark blue ribbon,whereuntois ap¬ 
pendant, wrought in gold within the garter, the image 
of St George on horfeback, with his fword drawn, 
encountering with the dragon. In the mean time, the 
ehancellor reads the following admonition : (l Wear 
this ribbon about thy neck, adorned with the image of 
the blefled martyr and foldier of Chrift St George, 
Von. VII. 


by whofe imitation provoked, thou mayeft fo overpafs Garter. 

both profperous and adverfe adventures, that having '-* ~ J 

ftoutly vanquilhed thy enemies both of body and foul, 
thou mayeft not only receive the praife of this tran- 
lient combat, but be crowned with the palm of eternal 
vidory.” Then the knight elected kiffes the fove- 
reign’s hand ; thanks his majefty for the great honour 
done him ; rifes up, andfalutes all the companions fe- 
verally, who return their congratulations. See a re- 
prefentation of the above infignia, among others, on 
the plate belonging to Orders of Knighthood. 

Since the inftitution of this order, there have been 
eight emperors and twenty-eight kings, befides nu¬ 
merous fovereign princes, enrolled as companions 
thereof. Its origin is fomewhat differently related. 

The common account is, that the countefs of Salilbu- 
ry at a ball happening to drop her garter, the king 
took it up and prefented it to her with thefe words, 

“ Honi foit gut maty petife i. e. Evil to him that 
evil thinks. This accident, it is faid, gave rife to the 
order and the motto; it being the fpiritof the times 
to mix love and war together; but as in the original 
ftatutes of this order there is not theleaft conje&urc 
to countenance fuch afeminine inftitution, credit can¬ 
not be given to this tradition. Camden, Fern, &c. 
take it to have been inftituted on occafton of the vic¬ 
tory obtained by Edward over the French at the bat¬ 
tle of Creffey: that prince, fay fome hiftorians, or¬ 
dered his garter to be difplayed, as a fignal of bat¬ 
tle ; in commemoration whereof, he made a garter the 
principal ornament of the order erected in memory of 
this fignal victory, and a fymbol of the indifloluble 
union of the knights. 

It appears from Raftel’s chronicle, lib. vi. quoted 
by Granger in the fupplement to his Biographical 
Hiftory, that this order was devifed by Richard I. at 
the fiege of the city of Acres, when he caufed twenty- 
fix knights, who firmly flood by him, to wear thongs 
of blue leather about their legs, and that it was per¬ 
fected in the nineteenth year of Edward III. 

In i jji, Edward VI. made fome alterations in the 
ritual of this order: that prince compofed it in La¬ 
tin, the original whereof is ftill extant in his own 
hand-writing. He there ordained, that the order 
fhould no longer be called the order of St George, but 
that of the garter; and, inftead of the George, hung 
at the collar, he fubflituted a cavalier, bearing a book 
on the point of his fword, with the word protettio 
graven on the fword, and verbum Dei on the book j 
with a buckle in the left hand, and the word fides 
thereon. Larrey. 

Garter, principal King at Arms . This office was 
inftituted by Henry V. 

Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diftinCt 
offices united in one perfon : Garter’s employment is 
to attend the fervice of the order of the garter ; for 
which he is allowed a mantle and badge, a houfe in 
Windfor-Caftle, and penfions both from the fovereign 
and knights, and, laftly, fees. He alfo carries the rod 
and feeptre at every feaft of StGeorge, when the fove¬ 
reign is prefent, and notifies the election of fuch as 
arc new chofen ; attends the folemnity of their inllal- 
lations, and takes care of placing their arms over their 
feats; and carries the garter to foreign kings and 
4. D princes. 
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Garter, princes, for which fervice it has been ufualto join him 
Gar th. j n commiflion with fome peer, or other perfon of di- 
v ' ffin&ion. 

Garter’s oath relates only to fervices being perform¬ 
ed within the order, and is taken in chapter before 
the fovereign and knights. His oath, asking at arms, 
is taken before the earl marlhal. 

Garter is alfo a term in heraldry, fignifying the 
moiety or half of a bend. 

GARTH is ufed in iome parts of England for a 
little backfide or clofe. It is an ancient Britilh word. 
Gardd, in that language, fignifies garden, and is pro¬ 
nounced, and written garth. This word is alfo ufed 
for a dam or wear, &c. 

GARTH-men is ufed in the Englilh Hatutes for thofe 
who catch fifh by means of filh-garths, or wears. By 
/latuteit is ordained that no filher, nor garth-man, lhall 
ufe any nets or engines to deffroy the fry of filh, &c. 
17 Ric. II. cap. 9. The word is fuppofed by fome 
to be derived from the Scotch wor Agart, which fig¬ 
nifies forced or compelled; becaufe filh are forced by 
the wear into a loop, where they are taken. 

Garth (Sir Samuel), an excellent Englilh poet 
and phyfician, was defcended from a good family in 
Yorkihire. He was admitted into the college of phyfi- 
cians at London in 1693. He at that time zealouflypro. 
moted and encouraged the erecting of the difpenfary 
for the relief of the lick poor, by giving them advice 
■gratis, and medicines at low rates. This work of cha¬ 
rity having expofed him and many other phyiicians to 
the envy and refentment of feveral perfons of the fame 
faculty as well as apothecaries, he ridiculed them,with 
peculiar fpirit and vivacity, in a poem called the 
Difpenfary, in fix cantos, highly efteemed. He was 
one of the moll eminent members of the famous fo- 
cie.ty called the Kit-Kat Club, which con filled of 
noblemen and gentlemen dillinguilhedby their excel¬ 
lent parts and affeCtion to the houfe of Hanover. 
Upon the accelfion of George I. he was knighted, 
and made phyfician in ordinary to his majclty, and 
phyfician-general to the army. Nor were thefe more 
than juft rewards even of his phyfical merit. He had 
gone through the office of cenfor of the college in 
1 702 ; and had praftifed always with great reputation, 
; and a llridt regard to the honour and intereff of the 
faculty, never Hooping to profiitute the dignity of 
his profeffion, through mean and fordid views of felf- 
interell, to any even the moll popular and wealthy 
apothecaries. In a Heady adherence to this noble 
principle, he concurred with the much celebrated Dr 
Radcliffe, with whom he was alfo often joined in phy¬ 
fical confultations. He had a very extenfive pradlice, 
but was very moderate in his views of advancing his 
own fortune ; his humanity and good-nature inclin¬ 
ing him more to make ufe of the great intereH he had 
with perfons in power, for the fupport aud encourage¬ 
ment of other men of letters. He chofe to live with 
the great in that degree of independency and freedom 
which became a man poffeirefled of a fuperior genius. 
Whereof he was daily giving frelh proofs to the pub- 
. lie. One of his laff performances in polite letters, 
was his tranllation of the whole fourteenth book, and 
the flory of Cinnus in the fifteenth book, of Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes. Thefe, together with an Englilh 
verfion of the refi, were publiUicd in 1717 ; and he 


has prefixed an excellent preface to the whole where- Garumna, 
in he not only gives an idea of the work, and points Gas. 

out its principal beauties, but fliows the ufes of the -*—"* 

poem, and how it may be read to moH profit. The 
difiemper which feized him the enfuing year, and 
ended not but with his life, caufed a general concern; 
which was particularly teflified by lord Lanfdown.a bro¬ 
ther-poet, though of a different party, in fome admi¬ 
rable veries written on the occafion. He died, after 
a Ihort illnefs, which he bore with great patience, in 
January 1719. 

GARUMNA, a noble and navigable river of Gaul, 
which rifing from the Pyrenees, formerly bounded 
Aquitain on the north (Caefar;) but by the new regu¬ 
lation of Auguflus divided it in the middle, emptying 
itfelf, to the north of Burdegala, into the Aquitanic 
ocean. Now the Garonne. Mela obferves concern¬ 
ing it, that unlefs it is fwelled by winter rains, or the 
melting of the fnow, it is for a great part of the year 
ffioaly and fcarce navigable : but when increafed by 
the meeting tide, whereby its waters are repelled, it 
is fomewhat fuller, and the farther the river advan¬ 
ces, it is broader, till at length it refembles a large 
frith or arm of the fea ; not only bearing large vef- 
fels, but alfo fwelling like a raging fea, toffes them 
extremely, efpecially if the diredlion of the wind be 
one way and that of the current another. 

GAS, a general name for all fluids of the aerial 
kind, excepting the common air we breathe. It is de¬ 
rived from the German gafcht or gaft, fignifying an 
eruption of wind, or the ebullition attending the ex¬ 
pulsion of elafiic fluids from fubffances in a Hate of fer¬ 
mentation or effervefcence. It was originally given 
by Van Helmont to the vapour of charcoal, the fame 
with the fluid now called fixed air, and fome other 
factitious airs; and from him has been employed by 
modern philofophers as a general term for all the flu¬ 
ids about which aerology is converfant. 

Under the article Aerology, the nature and pro¬ 
perties of thefe fluids are explained at large ; here, 
however, for the more eafy comprehenfionof the fub- 
je< 5 t, we lhall give a lifl of thefe fluids, with a gene¬ 
ral account of the moff remarkable particulars hitherto 
difcovered concerning them. The gafes, or perma¬ 
nently elaflic fluids, as yet known, are, 

1. Common or atmofpherical air. 

2. Fixed air. 

3. Inflammable air. 

4. Nitrous air. 

5. Dephlogiflicated air. 

6. Vitriolic-acid air. 

7. Marine-acid air. 

8. Nitrous-acid air. 

9. Fluor-acid air. 

10. Vegetable-acid air. 

11. Alkaline air. 

12. Dephlogiflicated nitrous air. 

13. Sulphurated inflammable air. 

14. Hepatic air. 

if. Phlogiflicated air. 

The mofl remarkable properties of thefe areas follow. 

1. Atmofpherical air Supports both animal and vege¬ 
table life ; and furrounding the whole globe to a con- 
fiderable height, is one of the great agents employed 
by nature for executing her moff important purpofes. 

It 
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Gii. It is compofed of one part of dephlogifticated air, and 
' three or more of phlogifticated air. 

2. Fixed air is produced in great plenty in all kinds 
of combultion. If the combuftible body be feton fire 
in pure dephlogifticated air, the fixed air is proportiona- 
blypure; but if in the common atmofphere the produce 
is contaminated by the whole quantity of phlogifticated 
air contained in that portion of the atmofphere by which 
the combuftion was fupported, it proves fatal to ani¬ 
mals in a very Ihort time, but is favourable to vegeta¬ 
tion. It is abforbed in confiderable quantities by wa¬ 
ter, to which it communicates an agreeable acidulous 
tafte, and a power of diffolving iron ; and is the prin¬ 
cipal ingredient in mineral waters. It is taken up in 
great quantity by pure alkaline falts whether fixed or 
volatile ; by calcined magnefia, lime, or calcareous 
earth ; all of which it neutralizes, and forms with 
them falts of different kinds. Lime abforbs it more 
readily either when quite dry or entirely diffolved in 
water than when expofed to it in a moift mafs, and 
lime-water is readily precipitated by it; but magnefia 
attradls it more readily when in a moift mafs ; and the 
fixed alkalies equally well in either cafe, unlefs when 
violently heated. 

Fixed air is contained in great quantity in ferment¬ 
ed liquors, to which it gives their agreeable tafte and 
brifknefs; and by impregnating them with it, they 
may be recovered from a vapid ftate and rendered 
brifk and agreeable as before. It has a confiderable 
antifeptic power ; and notwithftanding its pernicious 
qualities when taken into the lungs, has been found 
ferviceable in putrid difeafes when fwallowed, or when 
injedled by way of glyfter. Being a natural produdt of 
combuftion, it is met with in great quantities in the 
neighbourhod of volcanoes, or mountains which have 
formerly been volcanoes, where it often produces mif- 
chievous effedts. It is alfo met with in mines, where 
it often proves fatal to the workmen. In the artificial 
way it is procured from fermenting liquors ; from the 
calcination of magnefia and calcareous earths by heat; 
and from a mixture of thefe earths with acids, chiefly 
thevitriolic. When procured from large quantities 
of fermenting liquors, it lies in a large body on the 
furface of the liquor, generally nine inches or a foot 
thick, and affords an amufing appearance on extin- 
guifhing lighted candles or chips of wood in it. In 
thefe experiments the fmoke readily unites with the gas, 
fo that little or none of it can difperfe itfelf into the 
atmofphere: and it is remarkable, that the upper fur- 
. face of this fmoke which floats in the fixed air is fmooth 
and well defined, but the under part is ragged, and 
fometimes even colledling itfelf into balls connected 
with the upper furface by flender threads. Some¬ 
times the fmoke will form itfelf into broad flakes pa¬ 
rallel to the furface of the liquor, and at different dif- 
tances from it, exaflly like clouds ; and thefe ap¬ 
pearances will continue for upwards of an hour with 
very little variation. Dr Prieftley tried the fmoke 
of gun-powder, rofin, fulphur, and other eledtric 
fubftances ; andfound them all retained equally by the 
fixed air, as well as the fmoke of vitriolic acid raifed 
by putting a burning coal in it. 

Fixed air does not very readily unite with common 
air. Itisnear twice as heavy as atmofpheric air, and 
acquires a proportionably greater elafticity by heat. It 


is compofed of dephlogifticated air and phlogifton ; Oas. 
which two ingredients are partly feparated by theelec- —v— 
trie fpark. It may be kept for any length of time in 
veffels inverted into quickfilver, or even into water, 
with a coat of oil about half an inch thick on its furface. 

3. Inflammable air is compofed of phlogifton and wa¬ 
ter rarefied by heat. It is the lighteft fluid known in 
nature, being io or ia times fpecifically lighter than 
the common atmofphere. It is pernicious to animals, 
but fupports vegetable life. By itfelf it extinguifhes 
flame ; but when mixed with a certain quantity of com¬ 
mon air, the whole explodes violently, and a fmsll 
portion of nitrous acid is produced. If dephlogifticated 
air be ufed inftead of common air, the explofion is 
much more violent; Dr Prieftley fays yo limes. It is 
very readily abforbed by the calces of fome metals, 
particularly lead, to which it reftores its metallic 
form ; and is even decompofed by keeping it long in a 
tube made of white glafs, to which it communicates a 
black colour by its attradlion for the lead in its compo- 
fition. It is produced naturally in coal pits and other 
mines: where, being mixed with common air,and fre¬ 
quently inflamed by the lights which the miners have 
along with them, it explodes with prodigious violence, 
and often produces much mifehief. Sometimes it rifes 
out of the marfhes, or from the mud at the bottom of 
fprings and rivers ; in which cafe the water will feem 
to take fire on holding a lighted candle to its furface. 

It is produced from the vapours of rancid oil; whence 
it has fometimes been colledted in the large bellows 
ufed infounderies, and burft them with explofion. It 
feems alfo to be a natural produdt of putrefadlion of 
every kind, being fometimes met with in jakes and 
privies, where ithas exploded as ufual on the approach 
of a candle. Wlienmixed with common air it may be 
fired by an eledtric fpark, but lefs readily by one from 
flint and fteel, though thereare inftances of its taking 
fire in this manner alfo. In the artificial way,it is mod 
ufually procured from iron-filings and diluted vitriolic 
acid ; and lately from the fleam of water conveyed 
over iron filings through a red-hot tube. It is like- 
wife obtained by diftillation of wood, coal, &c. and 
by diflipating charcoal with the heat of a burning glafs 
in vacuo. Dr Pennington of Philadelphia informs us, 
that it refills putrefadlion ; but its virtues in this way- 
have not been particularly examined. 

4. Nitrous air is produced from inflammable fubftan¬ 
ces combined with the nitrous acid ; and, according to 
thatclafs of philofophers ftyled Phlogiftians, confifts of 
nitrous acid fuperfaturated with phlogifton ; according 
to the Antiphlogijiians, it confifts of the fame acid, de¬ 
prived of a part of its oxygenous principle, the fame 
with what the other party call the balis of dephlogifti¬ 
cated air. This is the rnoft noxious of all the kinds of 
air hitherto difeovered ; being not only inftantly fatal 
to animal life, but to vegetables alfo, as well as ex- 
tinguilhing flame in the moft perfedl manner. It has a 
ftrongoffenfivefmell; and when mixed with a quantity 
ofdephlogifticatedor common atmofphereric air,a very 
confiderable diminution of the latter takesplace,attend- 
ed with heat, red fumes, and the produdlion of nitrous 
acid. The diminution is greai eft of all whenpurede- 
phlogifticatedair is made ufe of; and with atmofpheric 
air is greater or lefs, according to its degree of purity or 
the quantity of dephlogifticated air it contains. This 

4 D 2 kind 
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Gas. kind of air is a moil powerful antifeptic; and has been 

-- tried, but without fucccefs, to preferve meat frefh for 

a long time ; though for a week or two it might per¬ 
haps be ufeful. It is heavier than common air. 

S-Dephlogifticated air fupports animal life and flame 
in the moft perfedt manner, but is lefs friendly to ve¬ 
getables ; though it feems not to poflefs any property 
abfolutely detrimental to them, further than as it con¬ 
tains none, or only a fmall quantity, of that phlogiftic 
matter, which is now found to be the proper food of 
plants. The heat produced by it in burning bodies feems 
to be very little if at all inferior to that of alarge burn¬ 
ing mirror. It unites with water but in fmall quantity ; 
but attaches itfelf flrongly to iron when fired in it, 
cauftngthe metal to burn wiih a bright flame, and be¬ 
ing diminilhed by this combuftion to a furpriling de¬ 
gree. With other inflammable matters it produces fix¬ 
ed air. It is naturally found in fea-water, and rifes in 
fome waters through the earth. It is produced in the 
day-time by the leaves of many plants; but not in the 
night. It is alfo produced from water expofed to the 
fun’s light, efpecially if certain fubftances be put into 
it, of which a particular account is given under the 
article Aerology. It is alfo produced bythediftil- 
lation of nitre, manganefe, and other fubftances. 

6. Vitriolic-acid air is not effentially different from 
the fumes of burning fulphur, only that the latter are 
always mixed with common air. It is very heavy, 
and deftrudtive both to animal and vegetable life ; ex- 
tinguifhing flame alfo ; and uniting in large quantity 
with water, from which, however, it is eaftly expelled 
by heat. By virtue of its properties as an acid, it 
readily unites with alkaline falts. It diflolves alfo 
camphor, reducing it to a tranfparent liquor ; from 
which,however, the camphor feparates on the affufion 
of water. It is produced by diftilling oil of vitriol 
mixed with inflammable fubftances with a gentle heat. 

7. Marine-acid air is no other than the vapour of 
marine acid,which may be procured either by diflilling 
the marine acid with a very gentle heat, or the mix¬ 
ture of vitriolic acid, and common fait ufually made 
ufe of for procuring that acid. It isabforbed largely 
by water: fo that a very ftrong and fmoking acid li¬ 
quor can thus be obtained. It is pernicious to animal 
and vegetable life, but lefs fo than the two former. It 
likewife extinguiihes flame : but a candle will burn in 
common air, though mixed with a large proportion of 
it; in which cafe the flame appears of a moft beauti¬ 
ful blue or green colour. 

8. Nitrous-acid air has been but little examined on 
account of its extreme corrofive property, by which 
it deftroys all kinds of liquids wherewith we attempt 
fo confine it. By the addition of a cei tain quantity 
of phlogifton it is converted into phlogifticated air, as 
Dr. Prieftley found on attempting to confine it by 
means of whale oil. It is abforbed by water, and 
forms nitrous acid ; being the vapour of that, as the 
marine acid air is the vapour of the concentrated 
marine acid. 

9. The fiuor-acidair is not diftinft from the vapour 
of that acid loaded with filiceous earth, which it plen¬ 
tifully diflolves. A full account of its properties is 
given under the article Chemistry. 

10. Vegetable-acid air was procured from an exceed¬ 
ingly concentrated acetous acid, but with more diffi¬ 


culty than the others on account of the volatility of Ga». 

the liquid. It extinguiihes flame, unites with alka- -v~ 

lies, and performs every other thing that could be ex¬ 
pected from the acetous acid, manifefting its inferior 
acid power even in its aerial ftate. It is very readily 
imbibed by water and by charcoal. It is likewife ab¬ 
forbed pretty readily by olive oil, on which it has 
a remarkable effect. The oil takes up about ten times, 
its bulk of the air ; and, from being of a yellowifh. 
colour, turns almoft as clear as water, lofing alfo fome- 
what of its vifeidity, and approaching to the confift— 
ence of an eflential oil. 

A lingular appearance was obferved by Dr Prieftley 
on attempting to determine how much of this air a 
certain quantity of water would imbibe. Having put 
the liquid into a glafs tube clofed at one end, and in¬ 
troduced it to the vegetable acid air, a fmall bubble of 
common air which appeared at the bottom began to- 
expand, and continued to do fo till all the water was 
thrown out of the tube. The fame effect took place 
When the tube was hermetically fealed at the end.- 
With fpirit of wine it was the fame, and with oil of 
turpentine the efteCt took place .more qoickly; but 
with olive oil it was more flow. 

11. Alkaline air is lighter than that of the common 
atmofphere, and much more expanfible by heat. It is 
now found to be compofed of inflam mable and phlo¬ 
gifticated air. It has all the properties of cauftic vo¬ 
latile fpirits, uniting with acids and forming neutral 
falts. It is obtained from a mixture of fal ammoniac 
and lime by diftillation with a very gentle hear; or it 
may be had in great quantity by diftilling fpirit of 
wine with volatile alkaline fpirit. It is inflammable 
when mixed with common air, but burns without any 
exploflon. 

12. Dephlogiflicated-nitrousairss, produced from the 
nitrous kind expofed to li verof fulphur, or for a longer 
rime to iron. It may alfo be produced direClly in the 
operation for making nitrous air from the acid and 
iron. After a great quantity of nitrous air has been 
extricated from this mixture without heat,the dephlo- 
gifticated nitrous air will come over by the applica¬ 
tion of heat. It is remarkable for being able to fuf- 
tain flame, without fupporting animal life. In this 
kind of air a candle burns fometimes naturally, and 
fometimes with an enlarged flante of a blue or green 
colour. It is lefs proper as a teft for the purity of the 
atmofphere than common nitrous air. 

13. Sulphurated inflammable air is a late difeovery 
of Dr Prieltley’s, and feems to be compofed of in¬ 
flammable and hepatic air mixed together. 

14. Hepatic air is the fleam which arifes from li¬ 
ver of fulphur on the addition of water, but ftill 
more copioufly on the addition of an acid. It is fatal 
to animal life, and burns without explofion. Its effect 
on vegetables is not well known ; it is remarkable for 
the property of giving a black colour to fome metallic 
calces, whence it has the property of rendering fym- 
pathetic ink vifible. 

ij. Phlogifticated air is one of the component parts 
of the atmofphere ; and is produced in great plenty by 
all the procelfes of putrefaflkm, calcination of metals, 
and many cafes of combuftion. It is very deftruftive 
to animal life, and likewife extinguiflies flame ; but it 
is exceedingly proper for the fupport of vegetables,, 

which 
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Gas. which thrive much better in it than in the common 

-- ‘ air. There are dilputes concerning its compofition ; 

The Antiphiogiflians fnppofing it to be'a primary ele¬ 
ment, and their antagonifts that it is compofed in great 
part of phlogifton ; though they have not been able 
to prove this part of their dodtrine either by reviving 
the calces of metals, or purifying it in fucli a manner 
as to make it refpirable. It is fomewhat lighter than 
atmofpherical air. Mixed with dephlogifticated and 
inflammable air, it produces nitrous acid by detonati¬ 
on. Inflammable, nitrous, and alkaline air, may be 
partly converted into it. • 

Having thus briefly recapitulated the properties of 
the different gafes hitherto difcovered, we fhall next 
proceed to conlider the apparatusneceflary for making 
the various experiments with thefegafes, which have 
been for fome time in fo much repute among modern 
philofophers. Thefe experiments may be reduced to 
the following dalles. 1. The production and pre- 
fervation of the gafes thcmfelves. 2. The impreg¬ 
nating water or other fluids with them. 3. Trying 
their effedts upon animals and vegetables. 4. The 
effedts produced on them by electricity. 5. Their 
capacities for conducting heat. 

Where one can have accefs to large quantities of 
fermenting liquor, fixed air may be ealily procured of 
tolerable purity, by filling a vial or tumbler with wa¬ 
ter, and then emptying it below the furface of the 
mephitic atmofphere which floats above the furface of 
the liquor, the fixed air occupying the place of the 
water as it is difcharged from the veflel. It may then 
be preferved by flopping the mouth of the vial with 
a cork; or, if it is a wide-mouthed veffel, by inverting 
it in quickfilver, or in water covered with oil. In 
molt cafes, however, the different kinds of air may be 
for a fhort time preferved in veffels inverted in water 
alone without any oil. For experiments, therefore, 
on thofe kinds of airs which may be preferved in wa¬ 
ter, Dr Prieflley made ufe of an ©blong trough of 
Wood, fuchasisreprefented, Plate CCVII. fig. 1. The 
dimenfions weregenerally twofeetin length, 18 inches 
in breadth, and 1 r inches in depth. About an inch 
below the top is a wooden fhelf all round, for the pur- 
pofe of fetting the inverted vials or jars of air upon 
it. The veffels he commonly made ufe of were fuch 
jars as he had been accuftomed to ufe in his electrical 
batteries, about 10 inches long and 2i wide ; though 
fordifferentexperiments he had them of various fliapes 
and fizes. When he had occafion to remove veffels of 
air from the large trough, he put them into pots or 
difhes of the form reprefented fig. a ; thefe difhes be¬ 
ing firftput under water, and the jars then Aid off the 
ihelf upon them. For the mere removal of jars of air 
from one place to another, where they are to Hand on¬ 
ly for a few days, he makes ufe of common te^-difhes, 
which hold water enough, unlefs the air be in a Hate 
of diminution by any procefs going on in the veffel. 
When any thing, as a gallipot, is to be fupported in 
a jar full of air, wire-ftands, fuch as are reprefented 
fig. 3. may be conveniently made ufe of. They an- 
fwer better than any others, on account of their taking 
up lefs room, and being eafily bent into any fhape. 
When there is occafion to pour a quantity of air from 
one veffel to another, a funnel, fig. 4. muff be made 
ufe of. Thus the operation is rendered exceedingly 


eafy, by fir ft filling the veffel in which the air is to be Gas. 
conveyed with water, and holding the mouth of it ^ ^— 

together with the funnel both under vvater with one 
hand, while the other is employed in pouring'the air ; 
which, afcending through the funnel up into the vef- 
fal, makes the water defcend, and takes its place. In 
will be convenient to have feveral of thefe funnels of 
different fizes. They are bcft made of glafs. An im¬ 
provement on this part of the apparatus was made by 
the Duke de Chaulnes, and confills in having the under 
part of the fhelf hollowed out into the Ihape of a fun¬ 
nel, with an hole over the middle, on which the vial 
is to be placed, and theairafcends without any trouble. 

When there is occafion to transfer air from a jar 
Handing in the trough of water to a veflel Handing in 
quickfilver,or any other lituation whatever, the appara¬ 
tus reprefented fig. 5. may be made ufe of. It confifts 
of a bladder furnilhed at one end with a fmall glafs-tube 
bent, and at the other with a cork perforated in fuch 
a manner as juft to admit the fmall end of the funnel. 

When the common air is carefully preffed out of this 
bladder, and the funnel thruft tightly into the cork, it 
may be filled with any kind of air as eafily as a glafs 
jar. A firing being then tied above the cork in which 
the funnel is inferted, and the orifice in the other cork 
clofed by prefling the bladder againft it, it may be 
carried any where ; and if the tube be carefully wiped, 
the air may be conveyed quite free from moiilure 
through a body of quickfilver or any thing elfe. 

When it is wanted to try whether a candle will burn 
in any kind of air, a cylindrical glafs veffel, fig. 6. 
may be ufed, with a bit of a wax candle a faftened 
to the end of a wire b, and turned up in fuch a 
manner as to be let down into the veflel with the 
flame upwards. The veflel Ihould be kept carefully co- Kg:- 7. 
vered till the moment the candle is admitted. In this 
manner,the Dodtor tell us,he has frequently extinguilh- 
ed a candle more than 20 times fucceflively; though it 
is impoffibie to dip the candle into it without giving 
the external air an opportunity of mixing more or 
lefs with that in the infide. The candle c at the other 
end is very convenient for holding under a jar Hand¬ 
ing in water, in order to burn as long as the inclofed 
air can fupply it; for the moment that it is extin- 
guilhed, it may be drawn through the water before 
any fmoke can have mixed with the air. To draw 
the air out of a veffel which has its mouth immerfed 
in water, and thereby to raife the liquid to any 
height that may be required, a glafs fyplion is very 
convenient, fuch as is reprefented, fig. 8. putting one 
of the legs up into the veffel, and drawing the air out 
at the other end by the mouth, or rather, as molt of 
the gafes have a noxious quality, by a fyringe properly 
faftened to it. Dr Hales fometimes made ufe of a 
valve at the top of the veflel ; but Dr Prieftley does 
not think this can be altogether depended upon. If, 
however, a very fmall hole be made at the top of a 
glafs veflel, it may be filled to any height by holding 
it under water while the air is iffuing out at the hole, 
which is then to be clofed with wax or cement. When 
the gas employed in the experiments is of fuch a na¬ 
ture that it will neither be abforbed by water, nor di- 
minilh common air, it may be convenient to put part 
of the materials which generate the gas into a cup, as 
at f } fig. 1. Then having, by means of a fyphon, 

drawn 
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Ga»; drawn the air to a convenient height, the fmall glafs 

*-- veffel may be eafily pufhed into the cup by a wire in¬ 

troduced through the water. The contents of the 
fmall velfel may be difcharged into the larger by a 
variety of contrivances; and the diftance between the 
boundary of air and water, before and after the .ope¬ 
ration, will Ihow the quantity of the generated air. 
The effect of fuch fubltances as diminilh air may alfo 
be tried by this apparatus. When air is to be admit¬ 
ted to any thing that will not bear wetting, and yet 
cannot be conveniently put into a vial, and efpecially 
if it be in the form of powder, and mull be placed up¬ 
on a Hand (as in thofe experiments in which the focus 
of a burning mirror is to be thrown upon it), the re¬ 
ceiver in which it is to be placed muff firft be exhauft- 
ed ; then having a glafs tube bent for the purpofe, as 
in fig. 9. it is fcrewed to the transfer of an air-pump 
on which the receiver had been exhaufted ; and in¬ 
troducing it through the water into ajar of air of that 
kind with which the receiver is to be filled, the pur¬ 
pofe is gained by only turning the cock : but in this 
way, unlefs a great deal of care be taken, fome com¬ 
mon air is apt to get into the receiver. If it is wifhed 
to try the goodnefs of any particular kind of air, two 
meafures of it muff be put into ajar Handing in wa¬ 
ter ; and having marked on the glafs the exadt place 
of the boundary of the air and water, a meafure of 
nitrous air is put to it ; and after waiting a proper 
time, the quantity of its diminution is to be noted. If 
two kinds of air nearly alike are to be compared toge¬ 
ther after mixing them in a large jar, the mixture is 
transferred into a long glafs tube, by which the fcale 
can be lengthened as much as we pleafe. When the 
quantity of air, the goodnefs of. which we wilh to 
afcertain, happens to be fo fmall that it is contained 
in a portion of a glafs tube from which water will not 
run out, as a fig. 10. the length of the column of air in 
the tube is firft to be meafured with a pair of compaf- 
fes, the remaining part being filled with water. The 
length of the column is then to be laid down upon a 
fcale ; and then thrufting into the tube a wire of a 
proper thicknefs b, it is drawn out again by means of 
a thin plate of iron bent to a iharp angle c, when the 
whole of this little apparatus has been introduced 
through the water into a jar of nitrous air, and the 
wire being drawn out, the air from the jar muff fupply 
its place. The length of this column of nitrous air is 
then to be meafured, and laid down upon the fcale, 
fo as to know the exadt length of both the columns. 
After this, holding the tube under water, the two co¬ 
lumns of air are to be forced into contadl by means of 
a fmall wire; and when they have been afufficient 
time together, the length of the whole is meafured 
and compared with the length of both columns taken 
together. 

In many experiments, the matters from which air is 
robe expelled muff be fubjedt to a very confiderable 
degree of heat. In thefe cafes Dr Prieftley frequently 
made ufe of a gun-barrel, fig. II. Into this he put 
the fubftance from which the air was to be extradled; 
then filling it up with dry fand fo that very little air 
could be lodged in the barrel, and having alfo previ- 
oufly burned the fand, fo that no air could come from 
it, he luted to the open end the ffem of a tobacco- 
pipe or fmall glafs tube. Then having put the clofed 


end of the tube which contains the materials into the Gas, 
fire, the generated air, iffuing through the tube, may ' v_ *"“*■ 

be received into a veffel of qnickfilver, with its mouth 
inverted intoa bafonofthefame,fufpendedall together 
by wires as reprefented in the figure. Any other 
fluid fubftance may be ufed inftead of quickfilver. 

The beft method, however, of procuring air from 
feveral fubftances by means of heat, is to put them in¬ 
to vials full of quickfilver, with their mouths immerfed 
in the fame, and then throwing the focus of a burning 
mirror upon them. For this purpofe the vials (hould 
have round bottoms very thin, that they may not be 
liable to break on any hidden application of heat. If 
it is wanted to expel air from any liquid, a vial is to be 
nearly filled with it; then having a cork perforated, 
a bent glafs-tube is put through it and fecured with 
cement, reprefented at e, fig. 1. The vial is then put 
into a kettle of water, which is fet upon the fire and 
made to boil. The air expelled by the heat iffueS 
through the tube, and is received in the bafon of quick¬ 
filver, fig. 11. But inftead of this fufpended bafon, 
the Ample apparatus of a flaccid bladder, tied to the 
end of the tube in order to receive the generated air, 
may fometimes be advantageoafly made ufe of. To 
produce air by the folution of metals, or any fimilar 
procefs, the materials are to be put into a vial pre¬ 
pared in the manner reprefented at e, fig. 1. and the 
end of the glafs-tube put under the mouth of any 
veffel into which it is wanted to convey the air. Heat 
may be eafily applied while it hangs in this pofition, 
by means of a candle or red-hot poker. 

In making experiments on fuch kinds of air as are 
readily imbibed by water, quickfilver muff always be 
made ufe of, as reprefented fig. 12. where a is the ba¬ 
fon of quickfilver, b a glafs veffel containing quickfilver 
with its mouth immerfed in it, c a vial containing the 
ingredients from which the air is to be produced, and 
dz. fmall recipient or glafs veffel to intercept any li¬ 
quor that may come over along with the air, which 
muff be tranfmitted as free from moifture as polfible 
into the veffel b. If there be no danger of moifture, 
however, the glafs-tube only is made ufe of in the 
manner reprefented at a, fig. 1. To invert the veffel b, 
fig. 12. it muft firft be filled with quickfilver, and its 
month then carefullycoveredwith a pieceoffoftleather; 
after which it may be turned uplide down without any 
danger of admitting the air ; and the leather may be 
withdrawn when it is plunged into the quickfilver. 

The figures a^«,fig. 13.reprefentakind of vials much 
ufed by Dr Prieftley in all his experiments. They are 
made round and very thin at the bottom, and the mouth 
is to be ground fmooth, fo that they may be either 
ufed with a cork, or will ftand firm when inverted after 
being filled with quickfilver or any other fluid. When 
ufed as common vials with corks, they will bear the 
application of a fudden heat without breaking, much 
better than the common vials which are thickeft at 
the bottom. Thefe veffels are particularly ufeful in 
extracting air from any fubftance confined by quick¬ 
filver : for, ftanding with their mouths downwards, 
and the fubftances with which the experiment is made 
lying upon the furface of the metal, juft under the 
thinneft part of the glafs, they are eafily fubjedled to 
the adtion of a burning-glafs without any danger of 
breaking the vial which contains them. Care muft be 

taken. 
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Gar taken, however, not to put them at once into the ve- 

-v-' ry focus, left the glafs ffiould give way. In moft cafes 

this moderate heat will produce a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of air ; by which means there will be fome l'pace 
left between the glafs and the fubftatice from which 
the air is to be extracted, fo that the greateft heat of 
the glafs may ealily be directed upon the l'ubftance it- 
felf, independent of the glafs which contains it; 
whence the latter is in no danger of being broken or 
melted. “ A fkilful operator (fays Dr Prieftley) will 
be able to fill his velfel with the newly generated air 
by this means: but in general, he will do well to 
content himfelf with getting it half-full, or lefs for 
as the glafs is neceffarily thicker towards the mouth, 

- there will be. fome danger of breaking it when the 
rays are tranfmitced near that place, and of lofiug the 
air that has been perhaps with great trouble and dif- 
-ficulty procured. If the fubftance on which the expe¬ 
riment is made be in form of a powder, fuch as red- 
lead, and even many very light fubftances, it will be 
moft convenient to put them into the veffel firft ; and 
the quicklilver may, with care, be poured upon them 
afterwards, fo as to keep the fubftance at the bottom ; 
and yet when the veffel is inverted it will remain up- 
permoft. When the light matter will not lie clofe, 
•it will not be difficult fometimes to intercept it in the 
ftrait part of that vail at the neck; but it will often be 
moft convenient to form thefe light matters into fmall 
balls, and put them into the veffel through the quick- 
lilver with which it has been previoufly filled. I would 
obferve with refpedt to this procefs, and every other 
in which veffels are to be filled with qaickfilver, and 
then to be placed inverted in bafons of the fame, that 
no operation is eafier (unlefs the mouth of the veffel 
be exceedingly wide) when the mouth of it is covered 
with foft leather, and, if neceffary, tied on with a 
firing, before it be turned upfide down ; and the lea¬ 
ther may be drawn from under it when it is plunged 
in the quickfilver. If the mouths of the veffels be very 
narrow, it will be fufficient, and moft convenient, to 
cover them with one’s finger. In this procefs there 
remains lefs doubt of the generated air coming front 
the materials on which the experiment is made, than 
when the focus of the lens is thrown upon them in va¬ 
cuo ; becaufe there will often be room to fufpedt, that 
common air may get into the receiver in the courfe of 
a long procefs, at fome place not fufficiently guarded; 
and befides it is a great fatisfadlion to fee the quantity 
ofa,ir that is generated at any particular time, during 
the courfe of a procefs, that the operator may flop 
when he fees he has got a quantity fufficient for his 
purpofe, whereas unlefs he has a gage connected with 
his transferer (which may be inconvenient), he muft 
admit water into his receiver before he can certainly 
"tell whether he has obtained any air or not; and then 
it will be liable to be affefted by the water, or by the 
air contained in the water, and which will be fet loofe 
.very copioufly on its firft admiffion into the receiver. 
But in cafes where the air is apt to corrode the quick¬ 
filver, which always happens when the nitrous acid is 
concerned, recourfe muft then be had to the vacuum: 
and for this purpofe it is neceffary to have the receiv- 
. ers made as thin as poffible, the thick ones being very 
apt to break by the heat of the lens. Care muft be 
taken in thofe experiments to place the materials 04 


a crucible, a piece of glafs, or fome fubftance of that 
kind which yields no air.” 

A vial, with a ground-ftopper,having the latter per¬ 
forated with a number of fmall holes, will be found of 
excellent ufe to convey any liquid, or even any kind 
of air contained in it, through the water into ajar 
Handing with its mouth inverted in the liquid, with¬ 
out admitting any mixture of common air or even of 
the water,and yet the generated air will have a fuffici¬ 
ent outlet. Fig. 14. c, reprefents a kind of vial of the 
fame form with thofe ffiownat aaa, fig. 1 3. but fitted 
with a ground ftopper terminating in a tube, and 
which is occalionally to be ufed inftead of that mark¬ 
ed e, fig. 1. In moft cafes this is preferable to the corks 
and tubes the Doftor formerly employed ; but in fome 
the latter are ftill to be preferred, particularly where 
the fluor acid is to be ufed, which would foon corrode 
any of thofe thin vials. For experiments with this acid, 
therefore, the Dodtor recommends the ufe of common 
vials made very thick, efpecially as no great degree of 
heat or fudden application of it is ever wanted. The 
vial s will be found fufficient for any purpofe that does 
not require more heat than can be given by the flame 
of a candle held clofe to the bottom of it; but if there 
be occaiion to place the vial in a fand-heat, and confe- 
quentlylf it muft be put into a crucible placed on the 
fire, it will be neceffary to have the tube in which the 
ground-ftopple terminates made as long as poffible, 
that the velfel which receives the air may not be too 
near the fire. Nine or twelve inches will be a fuffi¬ 
cient length for the purpofe. In fuch experiments, 
however, as are not worth the expence of thefe vials 
and ftoppers; and yet where gun-barrels cannot be 
fafely trufted, the Dodtor has recourfe to a vial made 
narrower at the open end than the other, of about 9 
.or 12 inches in length, and of an equal thicknefs 
throughout. When thefe vials are put into a crucible 
with fand, the bottom may be made red-hot, while 
the top is fo cold that a common cork into which a 
glafs tube is inferted will not be affedled by the heat. 
When the materials are put into this veffel, it muft be 
filled up to the mouth with fine fand that will give no 
air by the application of heat; and the cork muft be 
thruft clofe down upon the fand. The air is to be 
received in the fame manner as diredled for the gun- 
barrel. 

For the purpofe of making a quantity of air pafs 
through a body of water or any other fluid, it is con¬ 
venient to have a number of vials of the form repre- 
fented fig. x 5. the tube which conveys the air into the 
vial going nearly to the under part, and that which 
delivers it perforating only the upper part. Thus the 
air is forced to go through the whole body of the wa¬ 
ter or powder with which the vial may be filled. 
Thefe veffels may be of various fizes, from a pint 
down to half an ounce ; the larger end may generally 
be flopped with a cork, though in fome cafes it will 
be neceffary to have this ftopper alfo of glafs, with 
only two perforations for inferring the tubes. Some¬ 
times he had occafion to ufe a number of thefe veffels 
placed together, as reprefented fig.16.that the fame air 
might pafs through them all; and fometimes it was 
found improper to ufe any kind of lute or cement, fo 
that all the floppers, large as well as fmall, were fit¬ 
ted by grinding ; which made the apparatus very ex- 

penfivc. 
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Ga 8 . penfive. The long vial annexed to this apparatus was 
>■'*---- - chiefly made ufe of where the nitrous acid was con¬ 

cerned. it was nrade deep in order to admit of a hid¬ 
den and violent eftervefcence without any danger of 
the liquid being thrown over; and the tube proceed¬ 
ing from it ought to be long enough to go to the bot¬ 
tom of any veifel in which the vapour is to be deli¬ 
vered. 

Plate Fig- 1 7 - reprefents a fimple apparatus, being no 
CCVin. other than a frame of wood fo dilpofed about a veffel 
containing quicklilver, that the latter may admit of 
feveral glafs tubes which fupport themfelves againft 
its tides, and thus may be employed in experiments all 
at the fame time. 

Fig. 18. fhows a cylindrical veffel of tin perforated 
with holes, and encloling another of iron wire. A 
charcoal fire may be made in the outer one, while a 
vial containing any quantity of air which it is wiflied 
to heat may be put within the frame of iron wire. 
Thus an equable heat will be produced on every pare 
of the glafs, without heating the bottom more than 
the reft; which in many cafes is greatly to be wifhed 
for. 

Fig. 19. fhows the apparatus by which were made 
the principal experiments relating to the apparent 
converlion of water into air, on which Dr Prieftley 
bellowed conliderable attention, though he found it at 
* See Wa~ laft to be a miftake*. It confifts of an earthen veffel ; 
*"• the bulb of which, containing moiftened clay, is fixed 

in the inlide of a glafs veffel, through which the heat 
of a burning lens may be thrown upon it; while the 
inlide has a communication with a bafon of water or 
of quiclcfilver, in which veffels may be placed to re¬ 
ceive the air that is forced through the body of the 
earthen veffel, while the water or mercury in the ba¬ 
fon in which the glafs ftands rifes to fupply its place. 

Fig. ao. fhows the apparatus for tranfmitting Hearn 
through a red-hot tube containing iron or other fub- 
ftances. The contrivance is evident from an infpec- 
tion of the figure ; only the veffel which receives the 
air inuft be much larger in proportion than is herere¬ 
prefented. Inftead of the fmall furnace, one of Ar- 
gand’s lamps may be advantageoully ufed. Fig. 2t. 
lhows a method of receiving the air under a funnel, 
when large balloons are to be filled for the purpofes 
of aeroftation. 

Thefe are the principal parts of the apparatus ufed 
by Dr Prieftley in his numerous experiments for the 
production of airs, of all different kinds, from a vaft 
variety of fubftances,andfor preferving,transferring, 
or mingling them with one another as occafion requi¬ 
red. On this partof his apparatus no improvement of 
■ any confequence has ever been made. It has been other- 
wife, however, with the method he propofed for im¬ 
pregnating water with the various gafes, efpecially 
fixed air, which for fome time engroffed a conliderable 
fhare of the public attention. In this operation a prin¬ 
cipal requifite is to expofe as large a furface of the water 
as polfible to the aCtion of the air ; for it is only in 
proportion to the expanded furface, and not to the 
depth of the liquid, that the air is taken up. It is alfo 
requifite to fave the air as much as polfible, by flop¬ 
ping every outlet, and at the fame time to prevent the 
veffels from burfting, which they might otherwife be 
apt to do. The firft apparatus invented by Dr Prieft- 
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ley, and which feems to have alfo been the firft ever Ga«. 

made ufe of by any perfon, is reprefented fig. 22. It '-</— 

connfts of a glafs veffel a, with a pretty narrow neck, 
butl'o formed that it will Hand with its mouth down¬ 
wards ; and having filled it with water, lay a flip of 
clean paper or thin pafteboard upon it: then if they be 
prelied clofe together, the vefiei may be turned uplide 
down without dangerof admitting common air into it; 
and when it is thus inverted, it mult be placed in ano¬ 
ther veffel in the form of a bowl or bal’on b, with a 
little water in it, fo muchas topermit the flip of paper 
or pafteboard to be withdrawn, and the end of the 
piper introduced. The pipe ufed by the Doctor was at 
firft made of leather, that by meansofits flexibility he 
might be able to fliake the veffel d containing the ef- 
fervefeing mixture; but afterwards he found it more 
convenient to ufe one of glafs,making ufe of two blad¬ 
ders inftead of the one reprefented in the figure at d . 

Thefe two are joined together by a perforated cork, 
and give room enough for lhaking the veftel, which, 
one would fcarcely admit of. Having put the oil of 
vitriol to the calcareous earth in the bottle e, the fixed 
air will very foon diftend the bladder or bladders d, 
which mull then be preffed out into the veffel#, but 
will not fuddenly be abforbed by it. A quantity pro¬ 
portionable to the bulk of the air will therefore de- 
icend into the bafon ; and after the bottle a has thus 
been about half emptied, it will be neceffary to fltakc 
itbrifkly ; when the agitation will caufethe air to be 
imbibed, and the water will reafeend into the bottle. 

This is to be repeated till the water will not take up 
anymore ; after which it ought to be put into a bottle 
well Corked and cemented ; the air being very apt to 
efcape after being'once taken up. 

Though this apparatus muft evidently anfwer the 
purpofe of impregnating water with fixed air very ef¬ 
fectually, yet it is troublefome on account of the at¬ 
tendance required ; and objections were alfo made to 
the ufe of bladders in it, as being apt to communicate 
a difagreeable tafte to the liquor. The latter 0b 4 
jeCtion was particularly infilled upon by Dr Nooth ; 
who from his own experience declared, that the ufe 
of them communicated fome degree of urinous flavour 
to the impregnated water. Dr Prieftley made light 
of this objection, but allowed the validity of that from 
the attendance neceffary'during the impregnation. 
Though he reckoned Dr Nooth’s apparatus therefore 
inferior to his own with regard to its power, and tho’ 
flower in its operation as well as more expensive, he 
conftantly ufed it himfelf in his after experiments; 
and it has now become almoft univerfally employed 
for the purpofe of impregnating fmall quantities of 
water with this kind of gas. 

Dr Nooth’s apparatus, with fome improvements in 
it by Mr Parker, is reprefented fig. 23. and is all made 
of cryftal glafs. The lowermoft veffel contains the 
chalk and diluted oil of vitriol; the middle one the 
water to be impregnated ; and the upper one is de¬ 
fined to give vent to filch part of the air as cannot 
be imbibed. The air is admitted to the water through 
a number of holes, fo fmall that the water cannot get 
through them on account of the refinance made by the 
afeending gas. The uppermoft veffel is filled to a cer¬ 
tain height with water, which is prevented from de¬ 
fending into the middle veffel by the rcfift-ance of the 
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Gas. air in the empty part. As the gas afeends, that part 
of it which is notcondenfed compreffes the water, and 
farces it up into the upper veffel, leaving thereby a 
greater fpace for the air to expand in ; at the fame 
time that a confiderable prefliire is made by the weight 
of the incumbent water, which very much promotes 
the abforption of this or any other gas. The effer- 
vefeing materials may be renewed, and the water drawn 
off, by the cocks reprefented in the figure. Fig. 24. 
fliows a farther improvement upon this apparatus by 
Mr Blades of Ludgate-hill. The only diffe rence is in 
the fhape of the veffels, and having a glafs cock for 
letting off the impregnated water inftead of a tube 
doled with a cork. 

Another apparatus, capable of anfwering the pur* 
pofe at leaf! as well as that of Dr Nooth, and much 
lefs expenfive, was invented by Dr Withering, and is 
reprefented fig. 2J. A, is a glafs-veffel about 10 
inches high in thejpylindrical part, and 64 inches dia¬ 
meter. B, a glafs-veffel about 12 inches high in the 
conical part, 14 in the neck, and ; inches diameter 
at the bottom. C, a copper pipe palling through the 
Hopper of the vefl’el B, and tied faff into the flexible 
tube D. This tube is made of flrong leather, and 
kept hollow by means of a fpiral wire running through 
its whole length. E, a conical brafs-pipe, with a ftop- 
cockfaftened to the tube D. F, a conical pipe, with 
a Hop-cock G ; having the end of the tube E accu¬ 
rately ground to it fo as to be air tight. G, the Hop- 
cock cutting off all communication with the atmo- 
fphere when the pipe E is removed. H H, two large 
hog’s bladders, each of which ought to contain two 
quarts. I, a flop-cock to prevent the water from ri- 
fing into the bladders when the veffel A is agitated. 
K, a bladder tied to the crooked tube wirh the Hop- 
cock L, which occalionally opens or fhuts the commu¬ 
nication with the veffel B. M, a glafs funnel accu¬ 
rately fitted with the glafs-flopple N. O, the aper¬ 
ture fitted with a glafs-flopper, from which the im¬ 
pregnated water is to be drawn for ufe ; or, inftead of 
theglafs-flopper, a filver-cock maybe more conve¬ 
niently applied. P, the tube opening into the vef- 
fel a: ‘ 

To make ufe of this apparatus, we ntuft, t. Fill the 
veffel A with pure water, adding fitch other ingredi¬ 
ents as are neceffary along with the gas. The veffel 
is calculated to hold five quarts conveniently for im¬ 
pregnation. 2. Put into the veffel B as much marble 
or whiting in final 1 lumps as will cover its bottom to 
the height of two inches, then pour in water to the 
height reprefented by the dotted line. 2. Let all the 
bladders be tied round their refpedtive tubes, fo that 
they may be perfectly air-tight. 4. Fit the mouth of 
the veffel A tight with a cork, and through a hole in 
this pafs the tube P ; putting on the cork fome fealinp-- 
wax of the fofteft kind, or elfe modelling wax, fo that 
the whole may be made air-tight, $. Stop the mouth 
of the veffel B with a piece of mahogany prepared in 
the following manner. Let the wood be firft turned 
in a lathe of a conical figure, but a little larger than 
the mouth of the glafs will admit. Put this piece of 
wood into melted bees-Wax, and heat the wax until 
the wood begins to grow black. When cool, turn it 
again in a lathe until it fits the mouth of the veffel. 
The tubes C, L, and M, are fitted into holes bored 
VoL. VII. 


through the wooden Hopper previous to its being im- Gas. 
merfed in the melted bees-wax. 6. Pufh thefe tubes w ~ v_ 
through their refpedtivc holes in the wooden Hopper } 
prefs their Hopper into the orifice of the veffel B, 
and cement the whole with fealing or modelling wax. 

7. Shut the flop-cocks I and L, having previoufly 
preffed the air out of the bladder K ; open the Hop- 
cocks G and E ; then fqueeze the air out of the blad¬ 
der H H ; and afterwards prefs the conieal pipe E in¬ 
to the pipe F. 8. Pour about a large fpoonful of oil 
of vitriol through the funnel M, and flop it wirh its 
Hopper N : on this the fixed air rifing through the 
tube C paffes into the bladders K H, and diftends 
them. 9. When the bladders are diflended, open the 
Hop-cock I, and draw off about a quart of water from 
the aperture at O. The empty fpace left by the wa¬ 
ter will quickly be filled with gas, which the remain¬ 
ing water will begin to abforb, and the abforption 
will Hill be fupplied by frefh gaS from the bladders; 
for which reafon thefe mufl be kept pretty fully di¬ 
flended, by adding more oil of vitriol when they be¬ 
gin to grow flaccid. 10. If it be required to impreg¬ 
nate the water quickly, turn the flop-cocks at G and 
£, and open that at E ; then feparate the pipe E from 
the tube F, and agitate the veffel A. During this 
time the fixable air that is produced paffes into the 
bladder K, from whence it may be afterwards preffed 
into the other bladders when the parts of the appara¬ 
tus are again united. 11, During the agitation clofe 
the Hop-cock at I, opening it only occalionally to re¬ 
place from the bladders H H the air abfbrbed by the 
water. 1,2. If a flrong impregnation be defired, the 
temperature of the room where the operation is carried 
on ought not to be more than 48° of Fahrenheit. 

13. That the cocks may continue perfectly air-tight, 
it will be neceffary to fupply them once a-year with a 
very fmall quantity of unfalted lard. Modelling wax, 
of which mention is made in this defeription, may be 
made by adding two ounces of fallow and one of tur¬ 
pentine to half a pound of bees-wax. It maybe co¬ 
loured with red-lead or Spanifh-brown ; and the mix¬ 
ture mufl be kept Hirring till cold. 

Thefe are the principal difeoveries which have yet 
been made concerning the method of impregnating 
water with fixed air, and they may undoubtedly be 
applied to the impregnation of that fluid with any 
other kind of gas which it will take up ; only it mufl 
be obferved, that where any of the acids are concern¬ 
ed, that of fluor alone excepted, there is an abfolute 
necefllty for having all parts of the apparatus made of 
glals. 

For making experiments on vegetables, the large p] ate 
cylindrical glafs, fig. 2 . is very proper. When it was CCVII 
withed to try how long a fmall animal would live in a 
certain quantity of air, Dr Priefiley found a large beer- 
glafs, fuch as is reprefented at d, fig. 1. very conveni¬ 
ent. The animals lie mofl commonly made experi¬ 
ments upon were mice ; and in a beer-glafs containing 
between two and three ounces, he found that one of 
thefe creatures would live 20 minutes or half an hour. 

To obtain mice for fuch experiments, he direefts that 
they (hould be caught in wire-traps, from whence they 
may be eafily taken. To get them into the air, they 
mufl be paffed through the water into the veffel con¬ 
taining it. The wet they fuflain on this occafion does 
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them no hurt; but if the air is of fuch a quality that 
it is expected the moufe can live any time, it mutt have 
lomething to fit upon out of the reach of the water. 
Where this is nor the cafe, it will be proper to hold 
the animal by the tail, in order to withdraw it as foon 
as pollible ; but if the air has been thoroughlynoxious, 
it will be irrecoverable by a fingle infpiration. The- 
mice are kept in receivers open at top and bottom, 
Handing upon plates of tin perforated with many holes, 
•and covered with others of the fame kind to admit the 
air, kept down with weights, as in fig. 26. A quan¬ 
tity of paper or tow mull be p it into the veflel, and 
changed every two or three days in order to clean it; 
for which purpofe it is proper to have another receiver 
of the fame kind ready cleaned to hold themin. Thefe 
animals mult be kept in a place of a moderate tempe¬ 
rature, either too much heat or too much cold being 
prejudicial to them. The place where Dr Prieltley 
kept his had a temperature of about 70° of Fahren¬ 
heit. When they had been made to pafs through wa¬ 
ter, it was necelfary to give them a confiderable de¬ 
gree of heat in order to dry and warm them. In the 
courfe of his experiments he found^that mice will live 
entirely without water ; for though he kept them for 
three or four months, and feveral limes offered them 
water, they would nevertafleit; notwithftanding which 
they continued in perfefi. health and vigour. Two or 
three of them will live very peaceably together in the 
fame velTel j though the Do£tor had one inftance of 
a moufe tearing another almoft in pieces, when there 
was plenty of provifions for both. 

Some difficulty may occur in opening the mouth of 
a phial containing any kind of fnbftance to which 
water mufl not be admitted in a jar of air ; but this 
will eafily be overcome, by having a cork cut tapering 
with a flrong wire thruft through it, as in fig. 27. for 
thus it will eafily fit the mouth of any phial ; and by 
holding the phial in one hand, and plunging both in¬ 
to the trough of water, the phial can eafily be con¬ 
veyed through the water into the jar ; which mufl ei¬ 
ther be held by an aflhlanr, or be faftened by firings 
with its mouth projecting over the Ihelf. When the 
phial is thus conveyed into the jar, the cork may eafily 
be removed, and put in again at pleafure. 

Fig. 2?. reprefents an apparatus for determining 
the conducting power of air with regard to heat. It 
confifts only of a jar, which maybe filled with any 
kind of air, with a very fenfible thermometer inferred 
in it, as reprefented in the figure. The fcale of 
this was fo large, that the DoCtor could mark upon 
it 20 divisions, each larger than half an inch, between 
the mean temperature of the atjnofphere and a heat 
much below that of boiling wtfter. By frequent trials 
he at laft adjulted it in fuch a manner, that having 
filled the veffel with any kind of air, he could plunge 
it firft in hot and then in cold water, fo that the 
mercury would rife to the divifion 20 and fall to that 
of 6 or 7 in no great time ; and thus, by means of a 
clock which beat feconds, he could not well make a 
miftake of more than two in noting down auy parti¬ 
cular divifion. The hoc water was always made to 
boil, and checold water was always brought frelh from 
the fame pump. The mouth of the air-veflel was 
placed in a cup of mercury kept always at the fame 


height; fo that he conld thus try any kind of air with Gas, 
as much accuracy as one would think were pollible. Gafcoigne. 
Notwithftanding this, however, he couid not thorough- v 
ly fatisfy bimfelf with the refulcs - t at leaft he has not 
yet thought proper to publilh fully the refults of his 
experiments. The differences, he fays, were lefs lin¬ 
king than he expedited. Inflammable air, however, 
appeared to condudt heat better than any other j the 
mercury afeending the fame fpace in half the time in 
it that it took up in common air. Fixed air, and alt 
the acid airs, were confiderably worfe than common 
air. Alkaline air was a little better, and dephlogifti- 
cated air a little worfe, than common air ; but the re- 
fult of this laft experiment was uncertain. 

The elediric fparkis eafily taken in any kind of air 
by filling a fmall tube with the airdefired, with two 
wires approaching within flriking-diftance of each 
other in the middle. 

We lhall clofe this account of the apparatus for ma¬ 
king experiments on gafes with an account ofanin- 
ftrumenu invented by Dr Pearfon of London for col- 
ledting air of any kind which efcapes in bubbles from 
the furface of fpringg or rivers. It confifts of a funnel 
inferted into a phial in fuch a manner that the gas as 
it iflues through the water may,come under the funnel, 
and thus rife into the phial. For the convenient hold¬ 
ing it to receive the,air from any place where it may 
iflue copioufly, it is furnifhed wit ha handle and a ring, 
to which the funnel is tied by fprings, as reprefented 
fig. 29. 

GASCOIGNE (Sir William), chief juftice of the 
court of king’s bench under Henry IV. A mod 
learned and upright judge ; who being infulted on the 
bench by the then prince of Wales, afterwards Hen¬ 
ry V. with equal intrepidity and coolnefs committed 
the prince to prifon ; and by this feaforiable fortitude 
laid the foundation of the future glory of that great 
monarch, who from this event dated his reformation 
from thelicentioufnefs of his youth. It is not well 
authenticated that the prince ftruck Sir William, as 
recorded by Shakefpeare ; but all authors agree, that 
he interrupted the courfe of juftice to fereen a lewd 
fervant. Sir William died in 1413. 

Gascoigne (George), an Englilh poet of fome 
fame in the early part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was born at Waltharaftow in Eflex, of an ancient fa¬ 
mily, and educated at both univerfities, but principally 
at Cambridge. From thence he removed to Gray’s Inn, 
and commenced ftodent of the law ; but having a ge¬ 
nius too volatile for that ft udy, he travelled abroad, and 
for fome time ferved in the army in the Low Countries. 

He afterwards went to France ■, where he became ena- 
moured of a Scottilh lady, and married her. Being 
at length, fays Wood, weary of thofe vanities, he re¬ 
turned to England ; and fettled once more in Gray’s 
Inn, where fie wrote molt of his dramatic and other 
poems. The latter part of his life he fpent in his na¬ 
tive village of Walthamftow, where he died in theyear 
1578. He had the charafter of a polite gentleman, 
an eloquent and witty companion, et vir inter foetas 
fat feculi praftantiffimus. His plays, firft printed fe- 
parately, were afterwards, with feveral oth^r poems, 

&c. reprinted in two volumes 4to ; the firft volume in 
1577, the fecond in 1587, 
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GASCOIN, orGivscoiGN, denotes the hinder thigh 
of a horfe, which begins at the ftifle, and reaches to 
the ply or bending of the ham. 

GASCONADE, a boat! or vaunt of fomething 
very improbable. The term has its rife from the Gaf- 
cons, or people of Gafcony in France, who it feems 
have been diftinguilhed for bragging and rhodomoti- 
tado. 

GASCONY,the moft fotuh-weftprovince of France, 
is bounded by Guienne on the north, by Languedoc 
en the eaft, by the Pyrenees which feparate it from 
Spain on the fouth, and by the Bay of Bifcay on the 
Weft. It had its name from the ancient inhabitants 
called Gafcones, or Vafcones ; by the moderns Ba/qaes, 
or Vafques. After thefe were fubduedby the Franks, 
they had for fome time dukes of their own, who were 
fubjetft to the dukes of Aquitaine; but both were at 
laft difpoffefled by the kings of France. The country 
produces corn, wine, fruits, tobacco, hemp, brandy, 
prunes, &c. The inhabitants are noted for a corrupt 
and vicious pronunciation of the French tongue, as well 
as their vain-glorious boafting. 

GASSENDI (Peter), one of the moft celebrated 
philofophers France has produced, was born at Chan- 
terfier, about three miles from Digne in Provence, in 
1592. When a child, he took a particular delight in 
gazing at the moon and ftars as often as they appeared 
in clear unclouded weather. This pleafure frequently 
drew him into bye.places, in order to feaft his eye 
freely and undifturbed ; by which means his parents 
had him often to feek, not without many anxious fears 
and apprehenfions. They therefore put him to fchool 
at Digne; where, in a Ihort lime, he made fuch an 
extraordinary progrefsTn learniug, that fome perfons, 
who had feen fpecimens of his genius, refolved to have 
him removed to Aix, in order to ftudy philofophy 
under Fefay, a learned minor friar. This propofal 
was fo difagreeable to his father, who intended to breed 
him up in his own way to country bufinefs, as being 
more profitable than that of a fcholar, that he would 
confent to it only upon condition that he lhould return 
home in two years at fartheft. Accordingly young 
Gaflendi, at the end of the appointed time, repaired 
to Chanterfier; but he had not been long there when 
he was invited to be profeflbr of rhetoric at Digne, be¬ 
fore he was quite 16 years of age; and he had been 
engaged in that office but three years, when his mailer 
Fefay dying, he was made profeflbr in his room at Aix. 
When he had been there a few years, he compofed his 
Paradoxical Exercitations; which, coming to the hands 
of Nicholas Peirefc, that great patron of learning 
joined with Jofeph Walter prior of Valette in promo¬ 
ting him; and he having entered into holy orders, was 
firft made canon of the church of Digne and dodlor of 
divinity, and then obtained the wardenlhip or reftor- 
Ihip of that church. Gaflendi’s fondnefs for aftrono* 
my grew up with his years; and his reputation daily 
increafing, he was in 1645 appointed royal profelTor 
of mathematics at Paris. This inftitution being chiefly 
defigned for aftronomy, our author read leftures on 
that fcience to a crowded audience. However, he 
did not hold this place long; for a dangerous cough 
and inflammation of the lungs obliged him, in 1647, 
to return to Digne for the benefit of his native air.— 
Gaflendi wrote againft the metaphyfical meditations of 


Des Cartes; and divided with that great man the phi- 
lofopliers of his time, almoft all of whom were Carte- 
fians or Gaflendians. He joined to his knowledge of 
philofophy and the mathematics an acquaintance 
with the languages and a profeund erudition. He 
wrote, 1. Three volumes on Epicurus’s Philofophy ; 
and fix others, which contain his own philofophy. 2. 
Allronomical Works. 3, The Lives of Nicholas dc 
Peirefc, Epicurus, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Puer- 
bachius, and Regiomontanus. 4. Epiftles, and other 
treatifes. All his works were collected together, and 
printed at Lyons in 1658, in fix volumes folio. He 
died at Paris in 165s, aged 63. 

GASTEROSTEUS, the stickle-back, in ich¬ 
thyology, a genus of fifties belonging to the order of 
thoracici. There afe three rays in the membrane of 
the gills ; the body is carinated ; and there are fome 
diflintft prickles before the back-fin. There are ri 
fpecies diftinguilhed by the number of prickles on the 
back. One of thefe fpecies, the aculeatus, ftickleback, 
baufticle, or lharpling, is common in many of the Bri- 
tifli rivers. In the fens of Lincolnlhire, and fome ri¬ 
vers that proceed from them, they are found in prodi¬ 
gious quantities. At Spalding there are once in feven 
or eight years amazing lhoals that appear in the Wel¬ 
land, and come up the river in form of a vail column. 
They are fuppofed to be the multitudes that have been 
wafhed out of the fens by the floods of feveral years, 
and collected in fome deep hole, till overcharged with 
numbers, they are periodically obliged to attempt a 
change of place. The quantity is fo great, that they 
are ufed to manure the land, and trials have been made 
to get oil from them. A notion may be had of this vaft 
Iboal, by being informed, that a man being employed 
by the farmer to take them, has got for a confiderahle 
time four Ihillings a-day by felling them for a half¬ 
penny per bufliel.—This fpecies feldom reaches the 
length of two inches ; it hath three Iharpfpines on the 
back, that can be raffed or deprefted at pleafure. The 
colour of the back and fides is an olive-green ; the bel¬ 
ly white : but in fome the lower jaws and belly are of 
a bright crimfon. 

GAST-hound. See GAZE-Hottnd 

GASTRELL (Francis), bilhop of Chefter, was 
born in 1662, appointed preaeber to the fociety of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1694, and made bilhop of Chefter 
in 1714. He preached a courfeof fermons for Boyle’s 
ledlnres ; engaged in the Trinitarian controverfy with 
Mr Collins and Dr Clarke; and publilhed two excel¬ 
lent pieces, the tone, imitlcd, Chriftian Inflitutes, and 
the other, a Moral Proof of a Future State. He vindi¬ 
cated the rights of the univerfity of Oxford againft the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, in the appointment of the 
warden of Man chefter college; and oppofed the violent 
proceedings againft bilhop Atrerlniry in the houfe of 
lords, though he difliked the bilhop as a man of arbi¬ 
trary principles. He died in 1725. 

G ASTRIC, in general, fomething belonging to the 
ftomach. 

GASTRic-Julce, a thin pellucid liquor, which diftills 
from certain glands in the ftomach, for the dilution, 
&c. of the food. See Anatomy, Seft. XIII. 

GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy-. See Anato¬ 
my, Table of the Mufcles. 

GASTROMANCY, or Gastromanti a, a kind of 
4 E 2 divination 
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divination pradlifed among the ancients by means of 
words coming or feeming to come out of the,belly. 

The word is Greek, ^aypo^amia, compofed of y*rsip 
belly , and fxm'tua. divination. 

There is another kind of divination called by the 
fame nam e gaftromancy, which is performed by means 
of glades or other round tranfparent veflels, within 
which certain figures appear by magic art. It is thus 
called, bccaufe the figures appear as in the belly of the 
veflels. 

GA8TRORAPHY, in furgery, the operation of 
fewing up wounds of the abdomen. See Surgery. 

GASTROTOMY (of yustp, and -re^vo, l ent), the 
operation of cutting open the belly ; otherwife called 
th c Cafarian fettion. See Mid wifery. 

GATAKER (Thomas), a learned critic and di¬ 
vine, was born at London in 1574, and lludied at 
St John’s college, Cambridge. He was afterwards 
chofen preacher at Lincoln’slnn; which he quitted in 
1611, for the redtory of Rotherhithe in Surry. In 
1620, he made a tour through the Low Countries ; 
and in. 1624, publifhed at London a book, intitled, 
Traiifabltantiadon declared by-the Confeffion of the 
Popilh Writers to have no neceflary foundation in 
God’s Word : he wrote likewife a defence i f this dif- 
courfe. In 1642, he was appointed one of the afle.m- 
bly of divines, and was engaged with them in writing 
annotations upon the Bible. He died in July 1654, 
in the .80th year of his age. Belides theabove works, 
he publilhed, 1. A Difl'ertation upon the Style of the 
New Teltament. 2. De nomine tetragrammata. 3 ,De 
dipthongis , five bivocalibus. 4. An Edition and Tranf- 
lation of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus’s Medita¬ 
tions. 5. A Collection of Sermons, in folio ; and ma¬ 
ny other works. Kis piety and charity were very ex¬ 
emplary ; and hismodefty fo great, that he declined all 
eccleliaftical dignity and court-preferments. His ex- 
tenfive .learning was admired by Salmafius and other 
great men abroad; his houfe was a private feminary 
for young gentlemen of the nation, and many fo¬ 
reigners reforted to him to receive advice in their 
ftudies. 

GATE, in architecture, a large door, leading or 
giving entrance into a city, town, cable, palace, or 
other confiderable building. See Architecture. 

Thebes, in Egypt, was anciently known by the ap¬ 
pellation with a hundred gates. In ancient Rome there 
was a triumphal gate, porta triumphalis, In modern 
Rome there is the jubileegate, which is only opened in 
the year of a grand jubilee. 

The gates of London were many of them converted 
into gaols or prifons, as Ludgate, Newgate, &c. but 
they are now removed. The lefler or by-gates are 
called p after ns. Gates, through which coaches, &c. 
are to pafs, fhould not be lefs than 7 feet broad, nor 
more than 12 ; the height to be it the breadth. 

Gate, or Gait, in the manege, called in French 
train, is ufed for the going or pace of a horfe. 

Gate, in a military fenfe, is made offtrgng planks, 
with iron bars, to oppofe an enemy. They are gene¬ 
rally made in the middle of the curtin, from whence 
they are feen, and defended by the two flanks of the 
baftions. They fhould be covered wfih> a good rave¬ 
lin, that they may not be feen or enfiladed by the 
enemy. Thefe gate% belonging to a fortified place, 
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are paflagesrthrough the rampart, which may be flint 
and opened by means of doors and a portcullis. They 
are-either,priya(e or public. 

Private gates, are thofe pa Cages by which the trpops 
can go out of the town unteen by the enemy, when 
they pafs to and from the relief of the duty in the 
outworks, or on any other occafion which is to be 
concealed from the befiegtrs. 

Public gates are thofe pafiages through the middle 
of fuch curtins, to which the great roads or public 
ways lead. The dimenfipns of thefe are ufually about 
13 or 14 feet high, and 9 or 10 feet wide, continued 
through the rampart, with proper recefles for foot 
paflengers to ftaud in out of the way of wheel car¬ 
riages. 

Gates of Hell. This rxpreflion is ufed in feripture, 
to denote figuratively either the grave or the powers 
of darknefs, i. e. the devil and Ins angels. 

The Mahometans ufe the expreflion literally, and 
fuppofe that hell has feven gates. The firfl is that 
where Mnflulmans, who incur the guilt of fin, will be 
tormented. The fecond is for the Chriftians. The 
third is for the Jens. The fourth for the Sabians. 
The fifth for the Magians or worfhippers of fire. The 
fixth for Pagans and idolaters. And the feventli for 
hypocrites, who make an. outward fhaw of religion, 
but have none. ' 

GATESHEAD, in the county of Durham, is as 
it were the fuburbs of Newcaflle, though it lies in an¬ 
other county, being divided by the river Tyne; over 
which there is a fine ftone-biidge, with an iron-gate 
in the middle, having the arms of Durham on one 
fide, and thofe of Newcaflle on the other, which is 
the boundary between the bifhoprick and Northum¬ 
berland. The church is a fine building, with a very high 
tower, feen at a great diflance ; and in the church¬ 
yard are feveral ancient monuments. There are few 
traces left of its ancient monaflery, except a fione 
gateway, or rather a modern eredlion. The houfe 
covered two acres and a half of land. Here live the 
coal-pitmen. 

GATH, or Geth (anc.geog,), a celebrated city of 
the Philiftines, and one of their five principalities.- It is 
famous for having given birth to Goliah. David made 
a conqueft cf it in rhe beginning of his reign over all 
Ifrael; and it continued fubjedt to the kings his fuc- 
ceflors till the declenfion and decay of the kingdom of 
Judah. Rehoboatn rebuilt or fortified it; king Uz- 
ztah retook it, and Hezekiah once more reduced it 
under his fuhjedlion. 

Gath flood about five or fix miles from Jamnia^ 
about 14 fottth of Joppa, and 32 weft of Jerufalem. 
Hence lome authors (among whom is F. Calmet) 
have committed an egregious miftake in making Gath 
the moft fouthern, and Ekren the moft northern, of 
the Philiftine cities; as if thefe two had been the two 
boundaries of their dominions, whereas thefe two ci¬ 
ties are not above five-miles afunder ; and Gaza is the 
iaft of the five fatrapi.es fouth. And Jofephus (in the 
place ahead/ quoted) exprefles himfelf plainly enough, 
when he fays, that Hezekiah took all the Philiftine 
cities from Gaza to Gath ; there being many more 
cities of that name, which (ignifies in the Hebrew a 
wi'ne-prefs. Several more of the name of Geth or 
Gath are mentioned in Eulebius and St Jerom, whofe 
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Oath lituation, according to them, plainly Ihows them to 
8 have been different places from this, and from each 
Gau den. ot | lcr . befides thofe which had an adjunct to didin- 
guilh them. 

This city recovered its liberty and luftre in time of 
the prophets Amos and Micah ; but was afterwards 
demolilhed by Hazael king of Syria, fince which it 
became of but little confideration till the time of the 
holy war, when bulk king of Jerufalem built a caiUe 
on its ruins. 

GATH-Opher, GATH-Epher, or Gath, in the canton 
of Opher, in Galilee, was the birth place of the pro- 
phet Jonah. Joffiua makes this city to be part of the 
tribe of Zebnlon ; and St jerom, in his preface upon 
Jonah, fays, that it was two milts from Sephoris, other- 
wife called Diocafarea. 

Gath-R im won , a city belonging to the tribe of 
Dan. St Jerom places it ten miles from Diofpolis on 
the way from Eletuheropolis. It was given to the 
Levites of Kohath’s family. 

Gath- Rtmmon, was alfo a city in the half-tribe of 
Manaffeth, on this fide Jordan, and was alfo given for 
a place of abode in the Levites of Kohath’s family. 

Gath-R itmnon, was likewife a city in the tribe of 
Ephraim, given to the Kohathites. 

GATT 0 N, a borough in the county of Surry, 19 
miles from London. It lies under the fide of a hill 
going to Reygate ; and is fuppofed to have been 
known to the . Romans by reafon of their coins and 
other antiquities that have been found here. It is a 
borough by prescription ; and has lent members to 
parliament ever fince the 29th ofHenry VI. It was 
formerly a large town ; but is now a mean village, 
with a fmall church, and without either fair or market. 
The members are returned by its conftable, who is an¬ 
nually chofen at the lord of the manor’s court. 

GAUBIUS (Hieronymus David), a celebrated pby- 
fician of Holland. He dudied under the illuflrious Bo- 
erhaave ; and became fo much the favourite of his pro- 
feflor, that he refigued the chemical cliai r in his favour. 
He taugh at Leyden with great applatife for 40 years. 
In the year 177; he laid down his office, as being no 
longer able to fupport the fatigues of it. He was 
Succeeded by John David Hahns, then profolTer at 
Utrecht. His reputation was extended all over Eu- 
rupe by feveral valuable publications, and particularly by 
liis InjiitutionesPathologi* Medicinalis, and his Adver- 
Jaria, which have contributed not a little to the im¬ 
provement both of the theory and praftice of medicine. 
He died at Leyen 29th November 1780, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

GAUDEN (Dr Jofeph), fon of John Guaden vi¬ 
car of Mayfield in Effex, was born therein 1605. At 
the commencement of ihe civil war, he was chaplain to 
Robert earl of Warwick j vvbo taking part with the 
parliament againfl the king, was followed by his chap¬ 
lain. Upon the eflablifhment of the prefbyterian mo¬ 
del of church-government, he complied with the ruling 
powers, and was nominated one of the affembly of di¬ 
vines who met at Weftminifter in 1647, and took the 
covenant ; yet having offered fome fcruples and objec¬ 
tions to it, his name was afterwards druck out of the 
lift. Nor did he efpoufe the parliament caufe any 
longer than they adhered to their firfl avowed princi¬ 
ples of reforming only, inltead of dedroying, mo¬ 


narchy and epifcopacy. In this fpirit he was one of GaveL 
thofe divines who figned a proreflation to the army, “ 
againft the violent proceedings that affedted the life of 
the king : and a few days af ter his execution pitblifhed 
the famous E/aav A Portraiture oj his Sacred 

Majefty in his Solitude and Sufferings-, which ranthrough 
50 editions in the courfe of a year. Upon the reiurn 
of Charles II. he was promoted to the ice of Exeter ; 
and in 1662 was removed to Wortefler, much to his 
regret, having .flattered hirnielf with the hopes of a 
tranflation to Winchefier; and his death happened the 
fame year. He wrote many controvcr/ial pieces fuited 
to the circumftances of the times, and to his own views 
from them. The Eikon Bajilike abovementioned he 
publilhed as the king’s private meditations : though on 
this point there has been a long controverfy. After 
the biChop’s death, his. widow, in a letter to one of her 
fons, calls it The Jevseli and faid her hufband had 
hoped to make a fortune by it; and that ffie had a 
letter of a very great man’s, which would clear up that 
he writ it. This affertion, as the earl of Clarendon 
had predithed, was eagerly efpoufed by the anti-royal- 
ifts, in the view of difparaging Charles I. But it has 
been obferved, that Gauden had too luxuriant an ima¬ 
gination, which betrayed him into a ranknefs of flyle 
in the Aftatic way ; and from thence, as bifhop Bur¬ 
net argues with others, it may be certainly concluded, 
that not he, but the king himfelf, was the true author 
of the E/jtavB xn\ni>, : in which there is a noblenefs 
and jufinefsof thought, with agreatnefs of ftyle, that 
made it be looked on as the belt written book in the En- 
gliffi language. 

GAVEL, or Gabel, among builders. See Gabel. 

Gavel, in law ; tribute, toll, cuClom, or yearly 
revenue ; of which there was in old time feveral kinds. 

See Gabel. 

GAVEL-Kind, a tenure or cuflom belonging to lands 
in the county of Kent. The word is faid by Lambard 
to be compounded of three Saxon words, gyfe, eal, kyn r 
“ omnibus cognations proximis data.” Verltegai; calls it 
gavelkind, quail ‘‘ give all kind,” that is, to each child 
his part : and Taylor, in his hiflory o i gavelkind, de¬ 
rives it from the Britifli gavel, i. e. ahold or tenure,, 
and cenned, ( ‘ generatio ant familia and [n gavel con¬ 
ned might fignify tenuragenerationis .—It is univerfally 
known what Itruggles the Kentilh men made to pre¬ 
fer v-e their ancient liberties, and with how much fuc- 
cefs thofe druggies were attended. And as it is prin¬ 
cipally here that we meet with the cuflom of gavel¬ 
kind (though it was and is to be found in fome other- 
parts of the kingdom), we may fairly conclude, that 
this was a part of rhefe liberties ; agreeable to MrSel- 
d'en’s opinion, that gavelkind, before the Norman con- 
quefl, was the general, cuflom of ihe realm. Thedi- 
dinguiihing properties of this tenure are various: fome 
of the principal are thofe. 1. The tenant is of age 
fufficient to alienate his eftate by feoffment, at the age 
of j 5. 2.. The eflate does not efeheat in cafe of an 

attainder and execution for felony ; their maxim being* 

“ the father to the bough, the fon to the plough.” 

?. In mod places he had a power of deviling lands by 
will, before the fiatute for that purpofe was made- 
4. The lands defeend, not to the elded, youngeft, or 
any one foil only, but to all the fons together ; which 
was indeed anciently the mod ufual courfe of defeenc 
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Gavelet all over England, though in particular places particu- 
A. lar cuftoms prevailed. 

Gai.ging. GAVELET, in law an ancient and fpecial ceffa- 
vitufed in Kent, where the cuftom of gavelkind con¬ 
tinues, by which the tenant, if he withdraws his rent 
and fervices due to the lord, forfeits his lands and te¬ 
nements. 

The procefs of the gavelet is thus. The lord is iirfl 
to feek by the flewardof his court, from three weeks 
to three weeks, to find fome diflrefs upon the tene¬ 
ment, till the fourth court; and if at that time he 
find none, at this fourth court it is awarded, that he 
take the tenement in his hand iii name of a diflrefs, 
and keep it a year and a day without manuring ; with¬ 
in which time, if the tenant pay his arrears, and make 
reafonable amends for the witholding, he fhall have 
and enjoy his tenement as. before : if he come not be¬ 
fore the year and day be pad, the lord is to go to the 
next county-court, with witnefs of what had paffed 
at his own court, and pronounce there his procefs,. to 
have further witneffes ; and then by the award of his 
own court, he fhall enter and manure the tenements as 
his own : fo that if the tenant defired afterwards to 
have and hold it as before, he mult agree with the 
lord ; according to this old faying : “ Has he not fince 
any thing given, or any thing paid, then let him pay 
five pound for his were,e’re he be come healder again.” 
Other copies have the firft part with fome variations; 
“ Let him nine times pay, and nine times repay.” 

Gavelet, in London, is a writ ufed in the huft- 
ings, given to lords of rents in the city of London. 
Here the parties, tenant and demandant appear by 
feirefacias, to fhow caufe why the one fliould not have 
his tenantagain on payment of his rent, or the other 
recover the lands on default thereof. 

GAUGAMELA, (anc. geog.), a village of Atu- 
ria, lying between the rivers Lycus and Tygris ; fa¬ 
mous for Alexanders’s vidlory over Darius. It is faid 
to have been allowed to Darius Hyflafpes for the 
maintenance of a camel; and hence the name. It was 
not far from a more conflderable place called Arbela ; 
whence the latter gave the name to the vidtory. See 
Arbela. 

GAGUE-point of a folid meafure the diameter of 
a circle whofe area is equal to the folid content of the 
fame meafure. 

GAUGER, an officer who is appointed to 
examine all tuns, pipes, hogfhe'Sds and barrels, of 
wine, beer, ale, oil, honey, &c. and give them a 
mark of allowance, before they are fold in any place 
within the extent of his office. 

GAUGING See Geometry. 

GAUCiNG-Rod, an inftrument ufed in gauging or 
meafuring the contents of any veffel. That ufually 
employed is the four foot guaging-rod. It is com¬ 
monly made of box, and conlifts of four rules, each a 
foot long and about three-eights of an inch fquare, 
joined together by three brafs joints ; by which means 
the rod is rendered four feeet long when the four rules 
are quite opened, and but one foot when they are all 
folded together. On the firft face of this rod, mark¬ 
ed 4, are placed two diagonal lines ; one for beer and 
the other for wine ; by means of which the content of 
any common veffel in beer or wine gallons may be rea¬ 
dily found, by putting the rod in at the bung-hole of 


the veffel till it meets the in terfedlion of the head of Gauging; 

the veffel with the ftaves oppofire to the bung-hole. v-- 

For diftindlion of this line, there is writen theieon, 
beer and wine gallons. On the fecond face, j, area p [ 8te 
line of inches and the guage-line; which is a line ex- qqy, 
preffing the areas of circles, whofe diameters are the 
corrcfpondent inches in ale-gallons. At thebeginning . 
is written, ale area. On the third face, 6, are three 
feales ef lines ; the firft, at the end of which iswritten 
hogjhead, is for finding how many gallons there are in 
a hogfliead when it is not full, lying with its axis pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. The fecond line, at the end of 
which is written B. L. fignifying a butt lying, is for the 
fame ufe as that for the hogfhead. The third line is 
to find how much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt 
when it is Handing ; at the end of it is written B. S. 
fignifying a butt jlandmg. In the half of the fourth 
face of the guaging-rod, 7, there are three feales of 
lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and bar¬ 
rel lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. 

They are diftinguifhed by letters F. K. B. fignifying 
a firkin , kilderkin , and barrel. 

bfe oj the diagonal lines on this rod. To find the 
content of a veffel in beer or wine gallons, put the 
brafed end of the ganging-rod into the bung-hole of 
the calk, with the diagonal lines upwards, and thruft 
this brafed end to the meeting of the head and ftaves ; 
then with chalk make a mark at the middle of the 
bung hole of the veffel, and alfo on the diagonal lines 
of the rod, right againft, over one another, when the 
brafed end is thruft home to the head and ftaves : then 
turn the gauging-rod to the other end of the veffel, 
and thruft the brafed end home to the end as before. 

Laftly, fee if the mark made on the gauging-rod come 
even with the mark made on the bung-hole when the 
rod was thurft to the other end ; which if it be, the 
mark made on the diagonal lines will, on the fame 
lines, Ihow the whole content of the calk in beer or 
wine gallons. 

If the mark made on the bung-hole be not right 
againft that made on the rod when you put it the 
otner way, then right againft the mark made on the 
bung-hole make another in the diagonal lines; and 
the divifion on the diagonal line between the two 
chalks will Ihow the veffcl’s whole contents in beer or 
wine gallons. Thus e. gr. if the diagonal line of a 
veffel be 28 inches four-tenths, its contents, in beer 
gallons will be near 51, and and in wine gallons 62 

If a veffel be open, as a half barrel, tun, or copper, • 
and a meafure from the middle on one fide to the 
head and ftaves be 38 inches, the diagonal line gives 
122 beer gallons ; half of which, viz. 61, is the con¬ 
tent of the open half mb. 

If you have a large veffel, as a tun or copper, and 
the diagonal line taken by a long rule proves 70 inches ; 
the content of that veffel may be found thus : Every 
inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal line call ten 
inches. Thus ten inches becomes joo inches ; and 
every tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons ; and every 
whole gallon call icoo gallons. 

Example. At 44.8 inches on the diagonal beer¬ 
line is 200 gallons ; fo that 4 inches 48 parts, now 
called44 inches 8-tenths, is juft two-tenths, ofagallon, 
now. called 200 gallons: fo alfo if the diagonal line be 
76 inches and 7 tenths, a clofe calk of fuch diagonal 
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Gauge, will hold 1000 beer-gallons •, but an open calk but half 
Gaul, fo much, viz. 500 beer-gallons. 

' life of the GAUGE-Line. Toiind the content of any 

cylindrical veil'd in ale-gallons ; feek the diameter of 
the veffcl in inches, and jul! again!! it on the gauge¬ 
line is the quantity of ale gallons contained in one inch 
deep ; this multiplied by the length of the cylinder 
will give its content in ale-gallons. 

For example, fuppofe the length of the veffel32 06, 
and the diameter of its bafe25 inches; to find vvliat 
is the content in ale-gallons ? Rightagaiull 2J inches 
on the gauge-line is one gallon and 745, of a gallon ; 
which multiplied by 32.06 the length gives 55-9447 
gallons for the content of the velle]. 

The bung diameter of a hoglhead being 25 inches, 
the head diameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 
inches j to find the quantity of ale-gallons contained in 
it ?—Seek 25, the bung-diameter, on the line of inches; 
and right again!! it on the gauge-line you will find 
j.745; take one-third of it, which is .580, and fecit 
down twice : feek 22 inches in the head-diameter, and 
again!! it you will find on the gauge-line 1.356 ; one- 
third of which added to twice .580, gives 1.6096 ; 
which multiplied by the. length-32.06, the product 
will be 51.603776, the content in ale-gallons. Note, 
this operation fuppofes, that the aforeiaid hoglhead is 
in the figure of the middle fritftrum of a fpheroid. 

The ufe of the lines on the two other faces of the 
rod is very eafy ; you need only put it down-right in¬ 
to the bung-hole ; (if the veffel you defire to know the 
quantity of ale-gallons contained therein be lying) to 
the oppofite Haves ; and then where the furface of 
the liquor cuts any one of the lines appropriated to 
that veffel, will be the number of gallons contained in 
that veffel. 

GAUL,the namegiven by the Romans to the country 
that now forms the kingdom of France.—The original 
inhabitants were defeended from theCeltes orGomerians 
by whom the greatell part of Europe was peopled ; the 
name of Galli or Gauls, being probably given them long 
after their fettlement in that country. See Gallia. 

The ancient hiftory of the Gauls is entirely wrap¬ 
ped up in obfetirity and darknefs j all we know con¬ 
cerning them for a long time is, that they multiplied 
fo fafi, that their country being unable to contain 
them, they poured forth in vafl multitudes into other 
countries, which they generally fubdued, and fettled 
themfelvesin. It often happened, however, that thefe 
colonies were fo molelted by their neighbours, that 
they were obliged to fend for afliftance to their native 
country. This was always very eafily obtained. The^ 
Gauls were, upon every occafion, ready to fend forth* 
great numbers of new adventurers ; and as thefe fpread 
Account of ^ e f°l at i° n wherever they came, the very name of 
ttaGaulife ^ a uls proved terrible to molt of the neighbouring na- 
excurfions tions—-The earlieft excurfion of thefe people, of which 
into Italy, we have any diftindl account, was into Italy, under a 
famed leader, named Bellovefus, about 622 years be¬ 
fore Clirift. He eroded the Rhone and the Alps, till 
then unattempted ; defeated the Hetrurians ; and fei- 
zed upon that part of their country, fiuce known by 
the name of Lombardy and Piedmont. —The fecond 
grand expedition was made by theCGeuomani, a people 
dwelling between the rivers Seine and Loire, under a 
general named Elitonis . They fettled in thofe parts of 
Italy now known by the names of Brefciano, Cremo - 
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nefe , Mantuan, Carniola, and Venetian. —In a third Gaul, 
excurfion, two other Gaulilh nations fettled on both ' v ' 
tides of the river Po ; and in a fourth, the Boil and 
Lingones fettled in the country between Ravenna and 
Bologna. The time of thefe three lad expeditions is 
uncertain. 

The fifth expedition of the Gauls was more remark¬ 
able than any of the former, and happened about 200 
years after that of Bellovefus. The Senones, fettled 
between Paris and Mcux, were invited into Italy by an 
Hetrurian lord, and fettled themfelves in Umbria. 

Brennus their king laid fiege to Clufium, a city in al¬ 
liance with Rome ; and this produced a war with the 
Romans, in which the latter were at firft defeated, and 
their city taken and burnt ; but at length the whole 
army was cut off by Camillus, infomnch that not a 
fingle perfon efcaped. 

Some other expeditions the Gauls undertook again!! 
the Romans: in which, though they always proved un- 
fuccefsful, by reafon of their want of military diki¬ 
pline ; yet their fiercenefs and courage made them fo 
formidable to the republic, that, on the firft news of 
their march, extraordinary levies of troops were made, 
facrifices and public fuppliealions offered to the gods, 
and the law which granted an immunity from military 
fervice to priefts and old men, was, for the time, abo- 
lifhed. ^ 

Again!! the Greeks, the expeditions of the Gauls Expedition 
were very little more fuccefsful than again!! the Ro- againft the. 
mans. The fir!! of thefe we hear of was about 279 Greeks, 
years before Chrift, in the year after Pyrrhus had in¬ 
vaded Italy. At this time, the Gauls finding them- 
felves greatly overftocked at home,fent out three great 
colonies to conquer new countries for themfelves. One 
of thefe armies was commanded by Brennus , another 
by Cerethrius, and the third by Belgius. The firft en- 
tered Panonia, or Hungary; the fecond Thrace 3 
and the third marched into lllyricum and Macedonia. 

Here Belgius at firft met with great fucccfs ; and en¬ 
riched himfelf by plunder to Inch a degree, that Bren¬ 
nus envying him, refolved to enter the fame countries, 
in order to lhare the fpoil. In a lhort time, however, 

Belgius met with fuch a total defeat, that his army 
was almofl entirely deftroyed : upon which Brennus 
haftened to the fame place. His army at firft confift- 
ed of 15 0,000 foot and 15,000 horfe : but two of his- 
principal officers revolted, and carried off 20,000 men, 
with whom they marched into Thrace; where having, 
joined Cerethrius, they feized on Byzantium and the 
weftern coaft of Propontis, making the adjacent pans 
tributary to them—To retrieve this lofs, Brennnsfent 
for frelh fupplies from Gaul; and having increafed his 
army to 150,000 foot, and upwards of 60,000 horfe, 
he entered Macedonia, defeated the general who op- 
pofed him, and ravaged the whole country. He next 
marched towards the ftraits of Thermopylae, with a. 
defign to invade Greece ; but was Hopped by the for¬ 
ces fent to defend that pafs again!! him. He paffed 
the mountains, however, as Xerxes had formerly 
done ; upon which the guards retired, to avoid being 
furrounded. Brennus then, having orJered Acicho- 
rius, the next to him in command, to follow at a dif- 
tance with part of his army, marched with the bulk 
of the forces to Delphi, in order to plunder the rich 
temple there. This enterprife proved exceedingly 
unfortunate : a great number of his men were ddlroyed 
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by a dreadful dorm of hail, thunder, and lightening; 
another part of his army was deftroyed by an. earth¬ 
quake ; and the remainder, fome how or other, ima¬ 
gining themfelves attacked by the enemy, fought a- 
gainft each other the whole night, fo that in the morn¬ 
ing fcarce one-half of them remained. The Greek 
forces then poured in upon them from all parts; and 
that in fuch numbers, that though Acichorius came 
up iu due time with his forces, Brennns found him- 
felf unable to make head againft the Greeks, and was 
defeated with great (laughter. He himfelf was def- 
perately wounded ; and fo diffieartened by his mif* 
fortune, that, having alTembled all his chiefs, he advifed 
them to kill all the wounded and difabled, and to make 
the bed retreat they could ; after which he put an end 
to his own life. On this occafion, it is faid that 20,000 
of thefc unhappy people were executed by their own 
countrymen. Acichorius then fet out with the re¬ 
mainder for Gaul; but by being obliged to march 
through the country of their enemies, the calamities 
they met with by the way were fo grievous, that not 
one of them reached their own country. A jud judge¬ 
ment, fay the Greek and Roman authors, for their fa- 
crilegious intentions againd Delphi. 

The Romans having often felt the effedls of the 
Gaulilh ferocity and courage, thought proper at lad, 
in order to humble them, to invade their country. 
Theirdrd fuccefsful attempt was about 1 i8years before 
Chrid, under the command of Quintus Marcius, fur- 
named Rex. He opened a way betwixt the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, which laid the foundation for conquer¬ 
ing the whole country. This was a work of immenfe 
labour of itfelf, and rendered dill more difficult by the 
oppofttion of the Gauls, efpecially thofe called the 
Siseni, who lived at the foot of the Alps. Thefe peo¬ 
ple finding themfelves overpowered by the confular ar¬ 
my, fet fire to their houfes, killed their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and then threw themfelves into the flames. Af¬ 
ter this Marcius built the city of Narbonne, which be¬ 
came the capital of a province. His fuccelTor Scanrus 
alfo conquered fome Gaulifli nations; and in order to 
facilitate the fending troops from Italy into that coun¬ 
try, he made feveral excellent roads between them, 
which before were almoA impaflable. Thefe fucceffes 
gave rife to the invafion of the Cimbri and Teutones ; 
an account of whofe unfortunate expeditions given un¬ 
der the articles Cimbri, Rome, Teutones, &c. 

From this time, the Gauls ceafed to be formidable 
to the Romans, and even feem to have been for fome 
time on good terms with them. At lad, however, 
the Helvctii kindled a war with the repub'ic, which 
brought Casfar over the Alps, and ended in the total 
fubjectiori of the country. Orgetorix was the fird 
caufeofit; who had engaged a vad number of his 
countrymen to burn their towns and villages, and to 
go in fearchof new conquefls. Julius Casfar, to whofe 
lot the whole country of Gaul had fallen, made fuch 
hade to come and lupprels them, that he was got to 
the Rhone in eight days; broke down the bridge of 
Geneva, and, in a few days more, finifbed the famed 
wall between that city and mount Jura, now St Claude, 
which extended feventeen miles in length, was lixteen 
feet high, fortified with towers and cadles at proper 
didances, and a ditch.that run the whole length of 
it. If his own account of it may be relied upon, he 
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did not fet out till the beginning of April; and yet Gaul, 

this huge work was finifhed by the ides or 13th of the Vi “’ _v - 

month: fo that, fubtradting the eight days he was a- 
coming, it mud have been all done in about five days : 
a prodigious work, confidering he had but one legion 
there, or even though the whole country had given 
him affidance. Whild this was doing, and the rein¬ 
forcements he wanted were coming, lie amufed the 
Helvetii, who had fent to demand a paffage through 
the country of the Ailobroges, till he had got his rein r 
forcements; and then flatly refufed it to them : 
whereupon a dreadfol battle enfued; in which they lod 
one hundred and thirty thoufand men, in fpitc of aft 
their valour; befides a number of prifoners, among 
whom was the wife and daughter of Orgetorix, the 
leader of this unfortunate expedition. The red fub- 
mitted, and begged they might be permitted to go 
and fettle among theAEdui, from whom they original* 
ly fprung; and, at the requed of thefe lad, were per¬ 
mitted to go. 

The Gauls were condantly in a date of variance with 
one another ;and Casfar, who knew how to make the 
mod of. thefe intedioe broils, foon became the protec¬ 
tor of the oppreded, a terror to the oppreflbr, and the 
umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him for help, were his allies the TEdui ; a- 
gaind whom Ariovidus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Averni, who inhabited the banks ot the Loire, 
had taken the country of the Sequani from them, and 
obliged them to fend hodages to him. Caefar, forth¬ 
with fent to demand the reditution of both, and, in an 
interview which he foon after obtained of that haughty 
and treacherous prince, was like to have fallen a facri- 
fice to his perfidy ; upon which he bent his whole 
power againd him, forced him out of his drong en¬ 
trenchments, and gave him a total overthrow. Ario¬ 
vidus efcaped with difficulty over the Rhine ; but his 
two wives, and a daughter, with a great number of 
Germans of diftindlion, fell into the conqueror’s hand. 

Caefar, after this fignal victory, put his army into win¬ 
ter-quarters, whild he went over the Alps to make the 6 
neceffitry preparations for the next campaign. By this a general 
time all the Belgas in general were fo terrified at his eonfedera- 
fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy againft cy againft 
the Romans as their common enemy. Of this, Labi- him> 
enus, who had been left in Gaul, fent Caefar notice ; 
upon which he immediately left Rome, and made 
fuch difpatcb, that he arrived on their confines in a- 
bout fifteen days. On his arrival the Rcmi fubmiued 
to him ; but the refl, appointing Galba, king of 
the SuelTones, general of all their forces, which a- 
moumed to one hundred and fifty thoufand men, 
marched diredlly againd him. Csefar, who had feized 
on the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, led his light 
horfe and infantry over it; and whild the others were 
encumbered in eroding the river, made fuch a terrible 7 
(laughter of them, that the river was filled with lheir The Gaul« 
dead, infomuch that their bodies ferved fora bridge t0 with^reat 
thofe who efcaped. This new vidiory flruck fuch rer- 
tor into the reft, that they difperfed themfelves; im¬ 
mediately after which the SuelTones, Belh>vaci, Am- 
biones, and fome others, fubmitted to him. The Ner- 
vii, indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromun- 
dui againft them; and having fird (ecured their wives 
and children, made a vigorous relidance for l'ome time; 
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Gaul. - but were at length defeated, and the greateft part of 

*■— -* them (lain. The reft, with their wives and old men, 

furrendered themfelves, and were allowed to live in 
their own cities and towns as formerly. TheAduatici 
were next fubdued ; and, for their treachery to the con¬ 
queror,^were fold for flaves,to the number of fifty tbou- 
fand. Young Craffus, the fon of the triumvir, fubdued 
likewife feven other nations, and took polfelfion of 
their cities ; which not only completed the conqueft 
of the Belgas, but brought feveral nations from beyond 
the Rhine to fummit to the conqueror. The Vencti, 
orancientinhabitantsof Vannes in Brittany, who had 
been likewife obliged to fend hoftages to the conquer¬ 
or, were, in the mean time, making great preparations 
by fea and land to recover their liberty. Caefar, then 
in Illyricum, was forced to equip a fleet on the Loire; 
and having given the command of it to Brutus, went 
and defeated them by land, as Brutus did by fea ; and 
having put their chief men to death, fold the reft for 
flaves. The Unelii, with Veridorix their chief, to¬ 
gether with the Lexovii and Aulercii, were about the 
fame time fubdued by Sabintts, and the Aquitani by 
Craflits, with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There 
remained nothing but the countries of the Morini and 
Menapii to be conquered of all Gaul. Casfar marched 
himfelf again them : but he found them fo well in¬ 
trenched in their rnacceffible fortrefles, that he con¬ 
tented himfelf with burning and ravaging their coun¬ 
try ; and having put his troops into winter-quarters, 
again palled over the Alps, to have a more watchful eye 
on fome of his rivals there. He was, however, foon 
after obliged to come to defend his Gaulilh conquefts 
againftfome nations of theGermans, who were coming 
to fettle there,to the number of four hundred thoufand. 
Thefe he totally defeated, and then refolved to carry 
his conquering arms into Germany : bat for an ac¬ 
count of his exploits there, fee the article Germany. 
The Gauls Upon his return into Gaul, he found it labouring 
revolt but un ^ er a g reat famine, which had caufed a kind of uni- 
are fub- verfal revolt. Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in the 
dued. country of the Eubrones, now Liege, were betrayed 
intoanambufh by Ambiorix, one of the Gaulilh chiefs, 
and had molt of their men cut off. The Aduatici had 
fallen upon (X Cicero, who was left there with one 
legion, and had reduced him to great ftraits : at the 
fame time Labienus, with his legion, was attacked 
by Indutiomarus, at the head ofRhcni and Senones; 
but had better luck than the reft, and, by one bold 
fally upon them, put them to flight, and killed their 
general. Caefar acquired no fmall credit by quelling 
all thefe revolts ; but each viflory loft the lives of fo 
many of his troops, that he was forced to have recourfe 
toPompeyfor a frelh fupply, who readily granted him 
two of his own legions to fecure his Gaulilh conquefts. 
Afecond ^nt was noc * on 6 before c ^ e Gauls, evcr reftlefs 
revolt" 1 under a foreign yoke,raifed up a new revolt, and oblig¬ 

ed him to return thither. His fear left Pompey 
lhould gain the affcdlions of the Roman people, had 
obliged him to ftrip the Gauls of their gold and lilver, 
to bribe them over to his intereft ; and this gave no 
fmall handle to thofe frequent revolts which happened 
during his abfence. He quickly, however, reduced 
theNervii, Aduatici, Menapii, and Treviri ; the laft 
of whom had raifed the revolt, under the command of 
Ambiorix : but he found the flame fpread much far- 
Vot. VII. 


ther, even to the greateft part of the Gauls, who had Gaul, 
chofen Vercingetorix their generalillimo. Ca- far was '—v—- 
forced to leave Infubria, whither he had retired to 
watch the motions of Pompey, and, in the tnidft of 
winter and fnow, to repafs the Alps into the pro¬ 
vince of Narbonne. Here he gathered his fcatiere.i 
troops with all pollible fpeed ; aud, in fpite of the herd 
weather, belieged and took Noviodunum, now Nr.}- 
ons; and defeated Vercingetorix, who \v.«s come to 
the relief of that place. He next took the city of A v .- 
ricum, now Bourges, one of the flrongeft in Gaol, 
and which had a garrifon of forty thoufand men; of 
whom lie made fuch a dreadful daughter, that hardly 
eight hundred efcaped. Whilfl he was befieging Ger- 
govia, the capital of the Arverni, he was i.-.ftu mod 
that the Nitiobriges, or Ageuois, were in arms ; an d 
that the ^Edui were fending toVercingetorix ten thc.u- 
fand men, which they were to have lent to reinforce 
Casfar. Upon this news, he left Pa bins to carry on the 
liege, and marched againft .dEdui. Thefe, upon his 
approach, fubmitted, in appearance, and were par¬ 
doned ; but foon after that whole nation rofc up in 
arms, and murdered all the Italian troops in their capi¬ 
tal. Caefar, at this, was in great ftraits what mea- 
fures to take ; but refolved at length to raife the liege 
of Gergovia, and at once attack the enemy’s camp, 
which he did with fome fticcefs ; but when he thought 
to have gone to Noviodunum, or Noyons, where his 
baggage, military cheft, &c. were left, lie heard thai 
the *®dui had carried it oft, and burnt the place. La¬ 
bienus, juftly thinking that Caefar would want his 
alfiftanee in the condition he now was, went to join 
him, and in bis way defeated a Gaulifli general nam¬ 
ed Camulogetio , who came to oppofe his march : but 
this did not hinder the revolt from fpreading itfelf all 
over the Celtic Gaul, whether Vercingetorix had fent 
for frelh fupplies,and,in the mean time, attacked Cas¬ 
far; but was defeated, and forced to retire to Aleiia, 
a ftrong place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is fuppof- 
ed. Hither Casfar liaftened, and befieged him ; and, 
having drawn a double circumvallation, with a defigu 
to ftarve him in it, as he was likely to have done, up¬ 
on that account refufed all offers of a furrender from 
him. At length, the long expected reinforcement 
came, confifting of 160,000 men, under four gene¬ 
rals : thefe made feveral fruitlefs attacks on Casfar’s 
trenches ; but were defeated in three feveral battles, They'are 
vvhich at length obliged Vercingetorix to fun-render at again fab*. 
diferetiori. Casfar ufed all his priloners with great fe- dued. 
verity, except theiEdui andArverni, by whofe means 
he hoped to gain their nations, which were the moft 
potent of the Celtic Gaul; nor was he difappointed; for 
both of them fubmittted to him, and the former re¬ 
ceived him into the capital,where he fpent the winter, 
after he put his army into winter-quarters. This 
campaign as it proved one of the hardeft he ever had) 
fo he gained more glory by it than any Roman gene¬ 
ral had done before : yet could not at all by this pro¬ 
cure from the fervile fenate, now wholly dedicated 
to his rival, a prolongation of his proconfullhip ; upon 
which he is reported to have laid his hand upon his 
fword, and faid, that that lhould do it. 

He was as good as his word ; and the Gauls, upon 
their former ill fuccefs, refolviug to have as many fe- • 
parate armies as provinces, in order to embarrafs him 
4 F the 
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Gaul, the more, Caefar, and his generals Labienus and Fa- 
v 'bins wire lorced to fight them one after another; 
which they did however, with fuch fuccefs, that, not¬ 
withstanding the bardnefs of thefeafon, they fubdued 
the Bituriges, Carnmi, Rhemi, and Bellovaci, with 
their general Correus, by which he at once quieted 
ail the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. 
The next who followed were the 'i reviri,the Eburo- 
iK-s, and the Andes, under their general Dunmarus. 
T he laft place which held out againft him was Uxel- 
lodunum ; which was defended by the two laftadting 
generals of the Gauls. Drapes, the Senonian, and 
Luterius the Cadttrcean. The place being llrong, 
and well garrifoned, Caefar was obliged to march thi¬ 
ther, from the fartheft part of Belgic Ganl; and foon 
after reduced it, for want of water. Here again he 
caufed the right hands of all that were fit to bear 
IT arms to be cut off, to deter the reft from revolting a- 
Gaulredu- frefli. Thus was the conqueft of Gaulfinilhed from the 
cedto a Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vaft tradt 
Romanpfo- was now reduced to a Roman province under the go- 
vmce. vernment of a praetor. During his feveral expeditions 
into Gaul, Caefar is faid to have taken 800 cities; to 
have fubdued 300 different nations ; and to have de¬ 
feated in feveral battles, three millions of men, of 
whom one million were killed, and another taken pri- 
foners—The hiftory of the country, from the time 
of its conqueft by the Romans to the prefent, is given 
I3 under the article Rome and France. 

Charadter, The Gauls anciently were divided into agreat num- 

of the ber of different nations, which were continually at war 
ancient with one another, and at variance among themfelves. 
Gaulsi Casfar tells us, that not only all their cities, cantons, 
and diftridts, but even almoft all families, were divided 
and torn by fadtions; and thus undoubtedly facilita¬ 
ted the conqueft of the whole. The general charadter 
of all thefc people was an exceffive ferocity and love 
of liberty. This laft they carried to fuch an extreme, 
that either on the appearance of fervitude, or incapa¬ 
city of adlion through old age, wounds, or chronic 
ftifeafes, they put an end to their own lives, or pre¬ 
vailed upon their friends to kill them. In cities, when 
they found themfelves fo ftraitly befieged that they 
could hold out no longer, inftead of thinking how to 
obtain honourable terms of capitulation, their chief 
care very often was to put their wives and children to 
death, and then to kill one another, to avoid being led 
into llavery. Their exceffive love of liberty and con¬ 
tempt of death, according to Strabo, very much faci¬ 
litated their conqueft by -Caefar ; for pouring their 
numerous forces upon fuch an experienced enemy as 
Casfar, their want of conduct very fopn proved the 
ruin of the whole. 

The chief diverfionof the Gauls was hunting ; and 
indeed, confidering the vaft forells with which their 
country abounded, and the multitude of wild beafts 
which lodged in them, they were under an abfolute 
neceffity to hunt and deftroy them, to prevent the 
country from being rendered totally uninhabitable. 
Befides this, however, they had alfo their hippo¬ 
dromes, horfe and chariot races, tilts and tournaments; 
at all of which the bards affifted with their poems, 

fongs, and mufical inftruments_For an account of 

their religion, fee the article Druid. 

The Gauls were exceflively fond of feafting, in 


which they were very profufe ; as like all other nor- Gaulankia 
them nations, they were great lovers of good eating II 
and drinking. Their chiefliquors were beer andwine. ? auntl °P e ; 
Their tables were very low. They ate but little bread, 
which was baked flat and hard, and ealily broken in 
pieces: but devoured a great deal of flefli, boiled, 
roafted, or broiled ; and this they did in a very flo- 
venly manner, holding the piece in their hands, and 
tearing it with their teeth. What they could not 
part by this way, they cut with a little knife which 
hung at their girdle. When the company was nume¬ 
rous, the Coryphee, or chief of the feaft, who was ei¬ 
ther one of the richeft, or nobleft, orbraveft, fat in 
the middle, with the mafter of the houfe by his 
fide ; the reft took their places next according to their 
rank,having their fervants holding their fhields behind 
them. Thefe feafts feldom ended without bloodfhed, 
but if by chance the feaft proved a peaceable one,itwas 
generally accompanied not only with muficand fongs, 
but likewife with dances, in which the dancers were 
armed cap-a-pee, and beat time with their fwords upon 
their fhields. On certain feftivals they were wont to 
drefs themfelves in the fkins of beafts, and in that attire 
accompany the proceflions in honour of their deities 
or heroes. Others drefled themfelves in mafqueradc 
habits, fomeof them very indecent, and played feve¬ 
ral antic and immodeft tricks. This laft cuftom con¬ 
tinued long after their converfion to Chriftianity. 

GAULANITIS, or Gaulonitis, (Jofephus) ; 

(anc. geog.) according to the different manner of 
writing the capital, Galon or Gaulon-, the extreme part 
of Bafhan to the fouth, and bordering on the tribe of 
Gad. It was divided into the Superior, which to the 
eaft extended to Arabia ; and into the Inferior, which 
lay on the lake of Genefareth, (Jofephus). 

GAULON, or Golan, the capital of the Gaula- 
nitis Superior; a Levitical city and place of refuge, 

(Mofes, Jofhua.) 

GAULOS, (anc. geog.) a fmall ifland of Sicily, 
in the African fea, adjoining to Melite or Malta ; 
with commodious harbours ; a colony of Phoenicians, 
with a cognominal town. Gaulonitae, the people, 
(Infcription). Now called Gozo, five miles to the 
weft of Malta. 

GAULTHERIA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nongynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
18th order, Bicornes. The exterior calyx is diphyl- 
ous, the interior quinquefid ; the corolla ovate ; the 
nedtarium confifts of ten fubulated points. The cap- 
fule is quinquelocular, covered withthe interior calyx 
formed in the ihape of a berry. 

GAUNT-bellied, in the manege, is faid of a 
horfe whofe belly Ihrinks up towards his flanks. 

GAUNTLET. See Gantlet. 

GAUNTLOPE, pronounced Gauntlet , a military 
punilhment for felony, or fome other heinous offence. 

In vejfels of war, it is executed in the following man¬ 
ner. The whole Ihip’s crew is difpofed in two rows, 
handing face to face on both Tides of the deck, fo as 
to form a line whereby to go forward on one fide, and 
return aft on the other ; each perfon being furnilhed 
with a fmall twiftedchord,called a knittle, having two 
or three knots upon it. The delinquent is then flripped 
naked above thewaift, and ordered to pafs forward 

between 
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Gavies between the two rows of men, and aft on the other 
II fide, a certain number of times,rarelyexceeding three; 
t Ga *| e ‘ . during which every perfon gives him a ftripe as he 
runs along. In his paffage through this painful ordeal, 
he is fometimes tripped up, and very feverely hand¬ 
led while incapable of proceeding. This punilhment, 
which is called running the gauntlet , is feldom inflidt- 
ed, except for fuch crimes as will naturally excite a 
general antipathy among the fea-men ; as, on fome oc- 
cafions, the culprit would pafs without receiving a tin¬ 
gle blow, particularly in cafes of mutiny and fedition, 
to the punilhment of which the failors fecm to have a 
conftitutional averlion. 

In the land-fervice, when a foldier is fentenced to 
run the gauntlope, the regiment is drawn out in two 
ranks facing each other; each foldier, having a fwi tch 
in his hand, lathes the criminal as he runs along na¬ 
ked from the waift upwards. While he runs, the 
drums beat at each end of the ranks. Sometimes he 
runs three, five, or feven times, according to the na¬ 
ture of the offence. The major is on horfeback, and 
takes care that each foldier does his duty. 

GAVIES, or Gaurs. See Gabres. 

GAVO TTA, or Gavotte, is a kind ofdance, the 
air of which has two britk and lively ftrains in com¬ 
mon time, each of which ffrains is twice played over. 
The firilhas ufually four or eight bars; and the fe- 
cond contains eight, twelve, or more. Thefirft be¬ 
gins with a minim, or two crotchets, or notes of equal 
value, and the hand rifing ; and ends with the fall of 
the hand upon the dominant or mediant of the mode, 
but never upon the final, unlefs it be a rondeau; and 
the lail begins with the rife of the hand, and ends 
with the fall upon the final of the mode. 

Tempi di Gavotta, is when only the time or move¬ 
ment of a gavotte is imitated, without any regard to 
■the meafure or number of bars or ftrains.—Little airs 
are often found in fonatas, which have this phrafeto 
regulate, their motions. 

GAURA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the odtandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order, 
Calycanthemce. The calyx is quadrifid and tubular ; 
:thc corolla pentapetalous, with the petals rifing up¬ 
wards. The nut is inferior, monofpermous, and qua¬ 
drangular. 

GAUSE, or Gawse, in commerce, a very thin, 
flight, tranfparent kind of fluff, woven fometimes of 
filk, and fometimes only of thread.—To warp the 
filk for making of gaufe, they ufe a peculiar kind of 
mill, upon which the filk is wound: this mill is a 
wooden machine about fix feet high, having an axis 
perpendicularly placed in the middle thereof, with fix 
large wings, on which the filk is wound from off the 
bobbins by the axis turning round. When all the 
filk is on the mill, they ufe another inftrument to wind 
it off again on two beams : this done, the filk is pafs- 
ed through as many little beads as there are threads 
of filk ; and thus rolled on another beam to fupply 
the loom. 

The gaufe-loom is much like that of the common 
weavers, though it has feveral appendages peculiar 
thereto. See Loom. 

There are figured gaufes; fome with flowers of go Id 


and ftlver, on a filk ground : thefe laft are chiefly Gay. 

brought from China. - v — 

GAY (John), a celebrated Engliih poet, defeend- 
ed from an ancient family in Devonfhire, was born at 
Exeter, and received his education at the free fchool 
of Barnftaple in that county, under the care of Mr 
William Rayner.—He was bred a mercer in the 
Strand ; but having a fmall fortune independent of 
bulinefs, and confidering the attendance on a lho;> ;u 
a degradation of thofe talents v\ hich he found himfelf 
polIeHed of, he quitted that occupation, and applied 
himfelf to other views, and to the indulgence of his 
inclination for the mufes. In 1712 we find him fecre- 
tary, or rather domeftic lleward, to the duchefs of 
Monmouth, in which ftation he continued till the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1714; at which timelie accompa¬ 
nied the earl of Clarendon to Hanover, whither that 
nobleman was difpatched by Queen Anne, In the lat¬ 
ter end of the fame year, in confequenceof the queen’s 
death, he returned to England, where he lived in the 
higheft eftimation and intimacy of friendlhip with 
many perfons of the firft diftindtion both in rank and 
abilities.—He was even particularly taken notice of by 
Queen Caroline, then princefsof Wales, to whom he 
had the honour of reading in manufeript his tragedyof 
the Captives ; and in 1726 dedicated his Fables, by 
permiffion, to the Duke of Cumberland.—From this 
countenance lhown to him, and numberlefs promifes 
made him of preferment, it was reafonable to fuppofe, 
that he would have been genteely provided for in fome 
office fuitable to his inclination and abilities. Inftead 
of which, in 1727, he was offered the place of gentle- 
man-ulher to one of the youngeft princeffes; an office 
which, as he looked on it as rather an indignity to a 
man whofe talents might have been fomuch better em¬ 
ployed, he thought proper to refufe ; and fome pretty 
warm remonftrances were made on the occafion by his 
fincere friends and zealous patrons the duke and du¬ 
chefs of Queenfberry, which terminated in thofe two 
noble perfonages withdrawing from court in difguft. 

Mr Gay’s dependencies on the promifes of the great, 
and the difappoinments he met with, he has figura¬ 
tively deferibed in his fable of the Hare with many 
friends. However, the very extraordinary fuccefshe 
met with from public encouragement made an ample 
amends, both with refpedl to fatisfaclion and emolu¬ 
ment, for thofe private difappoinments.—For, in the 
feafonofi727-8, appeared his Beggar's Opera ; the 
vaft fuccefs of which was not only unprecedented, but 
almoft incredible.—It had an uninterrupted run in 
London of 63 nights in the firft feafon, and was re¬ 
newed in the enfuing one with equal approbation. It 
fpreadintoall the great towns of England ; was played 
in many places to the 30th and 40th time, and at Bath 
and Briftol 50 ; made its progrefs into Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, in which laft place it was adted for 
24 fncceffive nights ; and laft of all it was performed 
at Minorca. Nor was the fame of it confined to the 
reading and reprefentation alone, for the card-tabic 
and drawing room fharedwith the theatre and clofet 
in this refpedl; the ladies carried about the favourite 
fongs of it engraven upon their fan-mounts,and fereens 
and other pieces of furniture were decorated with the 
fame. In ftiort, the fatire of this piece Was fo ftri- 
4 F * king, 
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Cay, king, fo apparent, and fo perfeXly adapted to the tafle 
Gaza. 0 f degrees of people, that it overthrew the Italian 
opera, that Dagon of the nobility and gentry, which 
had fo long feduced them to idolatry, and which 
Dennis, by the labours and outcries of a whole life^ 
and many other writers by the force of reafon and re¬ 
flexion had in vain endeavoured to drive from the 
throne of public talte. The profits of this piece were 
fo very great, both to the author and Mr Rich the 
manager, that it gave rife to a quibble, which became 
frequent in the mouths of many, viz. That it had made 
Rich gay, and Gay rich ; and ithasbeenafferted, that 
the author’s own advantages from it were not lefs 
than ioool. In confequenceofthis fuccefs, Mr Gay 
was induced to write a fecond part to it, which he in- 
titled Polly. But the difgufl fublifling between him- 
and the court, together with the mifreprefentations 
made of him as having been the author of fome dif- 
affeXed libels and feditious pamphlets, occalioned a 
prohibition and fuppreffion of it to be fent from the 
lord chamberlain, at the very time when every thing 
was in readinefs for the rehearfai of it. A very con- 
fiderable fum, however,, accrued to him from the pub¬ 
lication of it afterwards in quarto—Mr Gay wrote 
feveral other pieces in the dramatic way, and many 
very valuable ones in verfe. Among the latter, his 
Trivia, or the Art of •walking the flreets of London? 
tho’ his firfl poetical attempt, is far from being the 
leaft conftderable, and is what recommended him to 
the efleem and friendfhip of Mr Pope : but as, among 
his dramatic works, his Beggars Opera did at firfl, an d 
perhaps ever will, Hand as an unrivalled mailer-piece, 
fo, among his poetical works, his Fables hold the fame 
rank of eilimation, the latter having been almoil as 
univerfally read as the former was reprefented, and 
both equally admired. Mr Gay’s difpoiition was fweet 
and affable, his temper generous, and his con ver fat ion 
agreeable and entertaiug. But he had one foible, too 
frequently incident to men of great literary abilites, 
and which fnbjeXed him at times to inconveniences 
which otherwifehe needed not to have experienced, 
viz. an excefs of indolence, without any knowledge of 
economy. So that, though his emoluments were, at 
fouie periods of his life, very confiderable, he was at 
others greatly flraitened in his circumftances nor 
could he prevail on himfelf to follow the advice of his 
friend Dean Swift, whom we find in many of his let¬ 
ters endeavouring to perfuaoe him to the purchafing 
of an annuity, as a referve for the exigencies that 
might attend on old age.—Mr Gay chofe rather to 
throw himfelf on patronage, than fecure to himfelf 
an independent competency by the means pointed out 
to him ; fo that, after having undergone many vicif- 
frtudes of fortune, and being for fome time chiefly 
fupported by the liberality of the duke and ducliefsof 
Queenfberry, he died at their houfe in Burlington- 
gardens, in December 1732. He was interred in 
Weftminfter-abbey, and a monument ereXed to his 
memory, at the expence of his aforementioned noble 
benefaXors, with aninfeription exprefliveof theirre- 
gards and his own deferts, and an epitaph in verfe by 
Mr Pope. 

GAZA (Theodore), a famous Greek in the 15th 
century, was born in 1398. His country being in¬ 
vaded' by the Turks, he retired into Italy ; where he 


at firfl fupported himfelf by tranferibing ancient an- Gaza 
thors, an employment the learned had frequent re- Gazna. 
courfe to before the invention of printing. His un- 
common parts and learning foon recommended him to 
public notice ; and particularly to cardinal Beflarion, 
who procured him a benefice in Calabria. He was 
one of ihofe to whom the revival of polite literature- 
in Italy was principally owing. He tranflated from 
the Greek into Latin, Ariflotle’s Hiflory of Animals, 
Theophraflns on Plants, and Hippocrates’s Apho- 
rifms; and put into Greek, Scipio’s Dream, and Ci¬ 
cero’s Treatife on Old Age. He wrote feveral other 
works in Greek and Latin ; and died at Rome in 
M 75 - 

GAZA, (anc. geog.), a principal city and one of 
the five fatrapies of the Philiflines. It was fituated 
about 100 fiadia from the Mediterranean, on an artifi¬ 
cial mount, and flrongly walled round. It was de- 
llroyed by Alexander the Great, and afterwards by 
Antiochus. In the time of the Maccabees it was a 
flrong and flouriihing city ; but was deflroyed a third 
time by Alexander Jannams. At prefent it has a mi- 
ferable appearance. The buildings are mean, both as 
to the form and matter. Some remains of its ancient 
grandeur appear in the handfome pillars of Parian 
marble which fupport fome of the roofs ; while others 
are difpofed of here and there, in different parts of 
almofl every beggarly cottage. On the top of the hill,- 
at the north eafl corner of the town, are the ruins of 
large arches funk low into the earth, and other foun¬ 
dations of a (lately building, from whence fome of 
the bafhaws have earned off marble pillars of an in¬ 
credible fize. The caftle is a contemptible flruXure, 
and the port is ruined. E. Long. 34. 55. N. Lat. 

31. 28. 

GAZE-hound, or Gafl-hound, one that makesnio-e 
ufe of his light than of his nofe. Such dogs are much- 
ufed in the north of England : they are fitter in an 
open champaign country than in bulhy and woody 
places. Ifat any time a well-taught gaze-hound takes 
a wrong way, he will return upon a ftgnal and begin 
the chace afrefh. He is alfo excellent at fpyingout the- 
fattefl of a herd ; and having feparated it from the 
reft, will never give over the pnrfuit till he has wor¬ 
ried it to death. 

GAZEL, in zoology, a fpecies of Capra. 

GAZETTE, a newfpaper, or printed account of 
the tranfaXionsofall the countries in the known world 
in a loofe fheet or half-fheet. This name is in England 
confined to that paper of news publifhed by authority. 

The word is derived from gazetta, a Venetian coin, 
which was the ufnal price of the firfl newfpaper prin¬ 
ted there, and which was afterwards given to the 
paper itfelf. 

The firfl gazette in England was- publifhed at Ox¬ 
ford, the court being there, in afolio balf-iheet, Nov. 

7. 1665. On the removal of the court to London, the 
title was changed to the London Gazette. The Oxford 
gazette was publifhed on Tuefdays, the London on 
Saturdays : and thefe have continued to be the days 
of publication ever fince. 

GAZNA, a eity of Alia, once much celebrated, 
and the capitalof a very extenfive empire ; but which, 
is row either entirely ruined, or become of fo little 
confideration, that it is not taken notice of in our 

books 
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Garna. books of geography._This city was anciently an em- were never beard of before or (ince that time. lathe Gazna. 

—^-' pory and fortrcfs of Sableftan, not far from the con- mean time Jaloloddin aflembled his forces with the -— 

lines of India. During the vart and rapid conquefls utmoft diligence, and defeated two detachments of the 

of the Arabs, all this country had been reduced under Mogul army. This happened while Jenghiz Khan 

their fubjedtion. On the decline of the power of the was befieging Bamiyan; but anfwered little other pur- 

khalifs, however, the valt empire eftablifhed by Ma- pofe, than fcrving to bring upon that city the terrible 

hornet and his fuccelTors was divided into a number of rieftruftion, of which an account is given under the ar- 

independent principalities, moll of which were but of tide Bamiyan. Immediately after the reduftion of 

lhort duration. In the year of the Hegira 384, an- that city, Jenghiz Khan marched towards Gazna; 

fwe ring to the 994th of the Chriltian era, the city of which wasvery Itrongly fortified, and whereheexpec- 

Gazna, with fome part of the adjacent country, was ted to have found Jaloloddin. But he had left the 
governed by Mahmud Gazni; who became a great place 15 days before ; and, as Jenghiz Khan’s army 
conqueror, and reduced under his fubjedtion a confi- was much reduced, he might perhaps have flood his 
derable part of India, and mod of Perlia. ground, had it not been for an accident. He had 

This empire continued in the family of Mahmud been lately joined by three Turkilh commanders, each 
Gazni for upwards of 200 years. None of his fuc- of whom had a body of 10,000 men under his com- 
oeflbrs, however, were polfeffed of his abilities; and mand. After his viftories over the Moguls, thefe 
therefore the extent of the empire, inflead of increa- officers demanded the greateft ffiare of the fpoilsj 
ling, was very confiderably diminilhed foou after Mah- which being refufed, they feparated themfelves from 
mud’sdeath. TheSeljuksmade themfelves mailers of the fultan. He ufed his utmoft endeavours to make 
Khorafan, and could not be driven out; the greatelt them hearken to reafon ; and fent feveral melTages 
part of the Perfian dominions alfo fell off; and in the and letters to them, reprefenting the inevitable ruin. 

547th year of the Hegira, the race of Gazni fultans which mull attend their feparation, as Jenghiz Khan 
were entirely fet afide by one Gauri, who conquered was advancing againft them with bis whole army. At 
Khofru Shah the reigning prince, and bellowed his lall they were perfuaded to lay afide their animofi- 
dominions on his own nephew Gayatlioddin Moham- ties: but it was now too late ; for Jenghiz Khan, be- 
med. Thefe new fultans proved greater conquerors ing informed of what palled, detached 60,000 horfe 
than the former, and extended their dominions farther to prevent their joining the fultan’s army ; who, find- 
than even Mahmud Gazni himfelf had done. They ing himftlf deprived of this powerful aid, retired to- 
did not, however, long enjoy the fovpreignty of Gaz- wards the river Indus. When he was arrived there, 
na; for in 1218, Jenghiz Khan having conquered he flopped in a place where the ftream was moll rapid 
the greateft part of China and almoll all Tartary, be- and the place confined, with a view both to pre- 
gan to turn his arms wellward ; and fet out againft the vent his foldiers from placing any hopes of fafety in 
fultan of Gazna at the head of 700,000 men. flight) and to hinder the whole Mogul army from at- 

To oppofe this formidable army, Mohammed, the tacking him at once. Ever futce his departure from 
reigning fultan, could muller only 400,000men; and, Gazna he had been tormented with a colic : yet, at a 
in thefirll battle, 160,000of his troops arefaid to have time when he fuffered moll, hearing that the enemy’s 
perifhed. Aftertbis victory, Jenghiz Khan advanced ; vanguard was arrived at a place in the neighbourhood 
Mohammed not daring to rilk a fecond battle, the lofs called Herder, he quitted his litter, and, mounting a 
of which would have been attended with the entire horfe, marched with fome of his chofen foldiers in the 
ruin of his kingdom. He therefore-dillributed his night; furprifed the Moguls in their camp ; and lia- 
army among the ilrongcll fortified towns he had in his ving cut them almolt all in pieces, without the lofs of 
dominions; all of which Jenghiz Khan look one after a tingle man on his fide, returned with a confiderable. 
another. The rapid progrefs of his conquefts, in- booty. 

deed, almoll exceeds belief. In 1219 and 1220, he Jenghiz Khan, finding by this that he had a vigi- 
had reduced Zarnuk, Nur, Bokhara, Otrar, Saga- Iant enemy to deal with, proceeded with great circum- 
nak, Uzkant, Alfhafh, Jund Tonkat, Khojend, and fpeftion. ‘ When he came near the Indus, he drew out 
Samarcand.—.Mohammed, in the mean time, fled flrfl his army in battalia : to Jagatay, one of his fons, he 
to Bokhara ; buton the approach of JcnghizKhan’sar- gave the command of the right wing; to Oktay, 
my, quitted that place, and fled to Samarcand. When another fon, he gave the command of the left : arid 
this lafl city was alfo in danger of being inverted, the put himfelf in the centre, with 6000 of his guards, 
fultan did not think proper to truft himfelf in it more On the other lide, Jaloloddin prepared for battle like 
than in the,other, though it wasgarrifuned by 110,000 one who had norefource but in viftory. He fifft fent 
of his braveft troops; and therefore fled through by- the boats on the Indus farther off; referving only one 
ways into the province of Ghilart in Perfia, where he to carry over bis mother, wife, and children : but un¬ 
took refuge in a ftrong fortrefs called EJiabad. Bur luckily the boat fplit when they were going to embark, 
being alfo found out in this retreat, he fled.to an ifland fo that they Were forced to remain in the camp. The 
in the Cafpian fea called Abijkum; where he ended his fultan took to himfelf the command of the main body 
days, leaving his empire, fuch as it was, to his fon of the army. His left wing, drawn up, under flicker 
Jaloloddin. of a mountain which hindered the whole fight wing 

The new fnlcan was a m in of great bravery and ex- of the Moguls from engaging at once, was command- 
perience in war ; but nothing was able to flop the pro- ed by his vizir ; and his right by a lord named Ai.Ein 
grefs of the Moguls. In 1220 and 1221, they made Malek. This lord began the fight; and forced the 
themfelves nsarters of all the kingdoms of Karazim and enemy’s left wrng, not with flan ding the great difparity 
Kherafan, committing every where fuch maflacres as of numbers, to give ground. The right wing of the 

Mo- 
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Gazna. Moguls likewise wanting room to extend itfelf, the ful- 
v tan madeufe of bisleft as a body of.referve, detaching 
from thence fome fquadrons to the afliftance of the 
troops who flood in need of them. He alfo took one 
part of them with him when he went at the head of 
his main body to charge that of Jenghiz Khan ; which 
he did with fomuch refolution andyigour, that he not 
only put it in diforder, but penetrated into the place 
where Jenghiz Khari had originally taken his ftation : 
but that prince, having had a horfe killed under him, 
was retired from thence, to give orders for all the 
troops to engage. 

This advantage had like to have lofl the Moguls 
the battle ; for a report being immediately fpread that 
the enemy had broken through the main body, the 
troops were fomuch difeouraged, that they would cer¬ 
tainly have fled had not Jenghiz Khan encouraged 
.them by riding from place to place in order to fliow 
himfelf. Atdaft, however, Jaloloddin’s men, who 
were in all but 30,000, having fought a whole day 
with ten times their number, were feized with fear, 
and fled. One part of.them retired to the rocks which 
were on the fhore of Indus, where the enemy’s horfe 
could not follow them ; others threw themfelves into 
the river, where many were drowned,though fome had 
the goodiottune to crofsoverinfafety ; while the reft, 
furrounding their prince., continued the fight through 
.defpair. The fultan, however, confidering that he 
had fcarce 7000 men left, began to think of providing 
.for his own fafety : therefore, having bidden a final 
adieu to his mother, wife, and children, he mounted a 
frelh horfe, and fp.urred him into the river, which he 
crofled in fafely, and even flopped in the middle of it 
:to infult Jenghiz Khan, who was now arrived at the 
bank. His family fell into the hands of the Moguls; 
who killed all the males, and carried the women into 
captivity. 

Jaloloddin being now fecurely landed in India, got 
up into a tree, in order to preferve himfelf from wild 
heafts. Next day, as he walked melancholy among 
■the rocks, he perceived a troop of his foldiers, with 
fome officers, three of whom proved to be his particu¬ 
lar friends, Thefe, at the beginning of the defeat, 
had found a boat in which they had failed all night, 
with much danger from the rocks, fhelves, and rapid 
current of the river. Soon after, he faw 300 horfe 
coming towards him ; who informed him of 4000 more 
..that had efcaped by fwimming oyer the river; and 
thefe alfo foon-after joined the reft. In the mean time 
an officer of his hotifehold, named Jamalarrazad , 
knowing that his mailer and many of his people were 
•efcaped, ventured to load a very large boat with arms, 
provifions, money, and fluff to clothe the foldiers; 
with which he crofled the river. For this important 
fervice Jaloloddin made him fteward of his houfehold, 
and furnamed him tire Chofen, or the Glory of thefaith. 
For fome time after, the fultan’s affairs feemed to go 
on profperoufly: he gained fome battles in India ; bur 
the princes of that country, envying his propferity, 
confpired againft him, and obliged him to repafs the 
Indus. Here he again attempted to make head againft 
the Moguls; but was at laft defeated and killed by 
them, and a final end put to the once mighty empire 
•ef Gazna. 


The metropolis was reduced by Oktay ; who no Gebrsi 
fooner entered the country in which it was fituated, tl 
than he committed the moll horrid cruelties. The Ge ^' 
city was well provided with all things neceflary for " 
fuflaininga liege ; had a ftrong garrifon, and a brave 
and refolute governor. The inhabitants, expedting 
no mercy front Jenghiz Khan, who they knew had 
fworn their ruin, were refolved to make adcfparate 
defence. They made frequent fallies on the befiegers, 
feveral times overthrew their works, and broke above 
100 of their battering rants. But one night, after.an 
obftinate fight, part of the city walls fell down ; and 
a great number of Mogulshaving filled up the ditch, 
entered the city fword in hand. The governor per¬ 
ceiving all was loft, at the head of hisbraveft foldiers 
ruflted into the thickeft of his enemies, where he and 
his followers were all (lain. However, Gazna Was not 
entirely deftroyed, nor were the people all killed ; 
for after themafiacre had continued fouror five hours, 

Oktay ordered it to ceafe, and taxed thofe who were 
left alive at a certain rate, in order to redeem themfeves 
and the city. It does not, however, appear that after 
this time the city of Gazna ever made any confiderable 
figure.—It was taken by the Moguls in the year 1222. 

GEBRES. See Gabres. 

GECCO, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
Indians to their terrible poifon,which kills when mix¬ 
ed with the blood in ever fuch a fmall quantity. They 
fay that this gecco is a venomous froth or humour 
vomited out of the mouths of their moll poifonous 
ferpencs;which they procure in this fatal ftrength, by 
hanging up the creatures by the tails, and whipping 
them-to enrage them: theycolledl this in proper vef- 
fels as it falls j and when they would ufe it, they either 
poifon a weapon with it, or wounding any part of the 
flclh introduce the fmalleft quantity imaginable into 
it; and this is faid to be immediate death. 

GECKO. See Lacerta. 

GED (William),an ingenious though unfuccefsful 
artift, who was a goidfmith in Edinburgh, deferves to 
be recorded for his attempt to introduce an improve¬ 
ment in the art of printing. The invention, firft 
pra&il’ed by Ged in 1735, was Amply this. From any 
types of Greek or Roman, or any other character, he 
formed a plate for every page, or Iheet, of a book, 
from which he printed, inftead ofulinga type for eve¬ 
ry letter, as is done in the common way. This was 
firft pradtifed, but on blocks of wood, by the Chinefc 
and Japanefe, and purfued in the firft effays of Colter 
the European inventor of the prefent art. “ This im¬ 
provement (fays James Gedtheinventor’sfon)isprin¬ 
cipally confiderable in three molt important articles, 
yiz. expence, corredlnefs, beauty and uniformity.” 

But thefe improvements were controverted. 

In July 1729, William Ged entered into partner- 
lhip with William Fenner, a London (lationer, who 
was to have half the profits, in conlideration of his ad¬ 
vancing all the money requifite. To fuppJy this, Mr 
John James, then an architect at Greenwich (who 
built Sir Gregory Page’s houfe, Bloomfbury church, 

•&c.) was taken into the fcheme, and afterwards his 
brother Mr Thomas James, aletter-founder,andJanies 
Ged the inventor’s fon. In 1730, thefe partners ap-: 
plied to the univerlity of Cambridge for printing bibles 
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Ceddes and common-prayer books by blocks indead of lingle 
|] types j and, in confequence, a leafe was fealed to them 
Gelati- April 23d 1731 - In their attempt they funk a large 
„ no u8 - fum of money, and finiihed only two prayer-books ; 
v fo that it was forced to be relinquilhed, and the leafe 
was given up in 1738. Ged imputed his difappoint- 
ments to the villainy of the prelfmen and the ill treat¬ 
ment of his partners (which hefpecifiesatlarge), par¬ 
ticularly Fenner, whom John James and he were ad- 
vifed to profecute, but declined it. He returned to 
Scotland in 1 733, where he gave his friends a fpeci- 
men of his performance, by an edition of Salluft. But 
being Hill unfuccefsful, and having failed in obtain¬ 
ing redrefs from Fenner, who died infolvent, he was 
preparing again to fet out for London, in order tojoin 
with hisfon James as a printer there, when he died 
QCtober 19. 1749, Thus ended his life and projedt; 
which, ingenious as it feems, is not likely to be revi¬ 
ved, if, as Mr Mores fuggeds, “it mud, had it fird 
lucceeded, have foon funk under its own burden,” 
for reafons here needlefs to recapitulate. 

GEDDES (James), born of a refpe&able family 
in Scotland in 1610, was educated for and pra&ifed at 
the bar feveral years ; but died of a confumption be¬ 
fore he arrived at the age of 40. He publilhed An 
efiay on the compofition and manner of writing of the 
ancients; and left behind him feveral other tradls. 

GEHENNA, a feripture term, which has given 
fome pain to the critics. It occurs in St Mathew 
v. 22. 29. 30. x. 28. xviii. 9. xxiii. 1 j. 33. Mark ix. 
43. 4J. 47. Lukexii. 5. James iii. 6. 

The authors of the Louvain and Geneva verfions 
retain the word gehenna as it (lands in the Greek; 
the like does M. Simon : the Englilh tranllators ren¬ 
der it by hell and hell fire, and fo do the tranflators of 
Mons and father Bohours. 

The word is formed from the Hebrew gehinnom , 
i. e. “ valley of Hinnom.” In that valley, which 
was near Jerufalem, there was a place named Tophet, 
where fome Jews facrificed their children to Moloch, 
by making them pafs through the fire. King Jofias, 
to render this place for ever abominable, made a clo¬ 
aca or common fewer thereof, where all the filth and 
carcafes in the city were cad. 

The Jews obferve further, that there was a conti¬ 
nual fire kept up there, to burn and confume, thefe 
carcafes; for which reafon, as they had no proper term 
in their language to fignify hell, they made ufe of that 
ofgehenna orgehinnon, todenote afire unextinguilhable. 

,GELA (anc. geog.), a city of great extent on the 
fouth of Sicily, taking its name from the river Gelas,- 
which walhes it. It was built by colonids from 
Rhodes and Crete, 45 years after the building of Sy- 
racufe, or in the third year of the 22d Olympiad, 690 
before Chrift ; originally called Lindii, from the colo- 
nilts of L'tndus, a city of Rhodes, who fettled there 
fird. Now Terramtova, and the river called Flume 
di Terranuova. The people were called Geloi, Ge- 
lenfes, and Gelani. The City Gela, after having 
flood 408 years, was deftroyed by Phimias, the ty¬ 
rant of Agrigentum ; and the inhabitants were remo¬ 
ved to a new city, called Phintias after his name. . 

GELAT 1 NA, jelly. See Jelly. 
GELATINOUS, among the phyficians, is applied 


to any thing approaching to the glutinous confidence Geld 
of a jelly. II 

GELD, in the Englilh old cudoms, a Saxon word Gelding- ^ 
fignifying money, or tribute . It alfo denoted a com- v 
penfation for fome crime committed : Hence wergeld, 
in their ancient laws, was ufed for the value of a man 
(lain ; and orfgeld, of a bead. 

GELDENHAUR (Gerard), in Latin Geldenka- 
rius, an hidorian and Protedant divine in the 16th 
century. He was a native of Nimeguen, and dudied 
claflical learning at Deventer. He went through his 
courfeof philofophy at Lonvaine, where he contract¬ 
ed a very dridt friendfliip with feveral learned men, 
and particularly with Erafmus. He became reader 
and hillorian to Charles of Audria, and afterwards to 
Maximilian of Burgundy. At length he embraced 
the Protedant religion ; taught hidory at Marpurg ; 
and afterwards divinity till his death, in 1542. He 
wrote, x. Hidory of Holland. 2. Hidory of the Low 
Countries; 3. Hidory of the Bilhops of Utrecht: 
and other works. 

GELDERLAND. See Gueldfrland. 

GELDERS. See Guelderland. 

GELDING, the operation of cadrating any ani- - 
inal, particularly horfes. 

If the operation is to be performed on a colt, he 
may be gelded at nine or fifteen days old, if the tedi- 
clesbecome down i in regard the fooner he is gelt 
the better it will be for his growth, (hape, and cou¬ 
rage ; though a horfe may be gelt at any age, if pro¬ 
per care is taken in the cure. 

The manner of gelding is as follows. The bead be¬ 
ing cad down on fome foft'place, the operator takes 
the dones between his foremod and his great finger, 
and flitting the cod preflfes the dones forth; then ta¬ 
kings pair of nippers made very fmooth, either of deel, - 
box, or brazil-wood, heclaps the firings of the dones 
between them, very near to where the dones are fet 
on, and preffes them fo hard that there may be no flux 
of blood ; then with a thin, drawing, cauterifing 
iron, fears away ■ the done. This done, he fakes a 
hard plader made of rolin, wax, and waftied turpen¬ 
tine, well dillolved together, and melts it on the head 
of the firings : he then fears them, and melts more 
of the falve, till fuch time as he has laid a good thick- 
nefs of it upon the firings. 

When is this done to one done; the nipppers are 
loofened, and the like is done to the other -, and the 
two flits of the cod are then filled with white fait, 
and the outfide of the cod is anointed with hog’s 
greafe : and thus they let him rife, and keep him in a 
warm liable, without tying hitu up. If he fwells much 
in his cods or (heath, they chafe-hint up and down, 
and make him trot for an hour in a day, which foon 
recovers him. - 

The manner of gelding a hog is as follows: Thb 
operator, after having made two crofs flits or incifions 
on the midd of the dones, preffes them out, and 
anoints the fore with tar. But another general me¬ 
thod,'yet fomewhat more dangerous if not well done, 
is> fird to cut the done on the top, and after having 
drawn that one forth, the operator puts in his lingers 
at the fame flit, and with a lancet cuts the (kin be¬ 
tween the two dones, and.by that (lit preffes out the 

othor 
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Gele'« other tone. Then having cleanfed out the Wood, he 
t J anoints the part with frefh greafe : and thus there is 
Gellibrand. j, u[ one inciiion made in the cod. Boar-pigs ought 
to be gelt about fix months old ; yet they are com¬ 
monly gelded about three weeks or a month old. 

GELE'E (Claude). See Claude. 

GELENHAUSEN, a frnallimperial townofWet- 
teravia in Germany, with a cattle built by the empe¬ 
ror Frederic I. E. Long. 8. 13. N. Lat 50. 20. 

GELEN 1 US (Sigifmund), a learned and excellent 
man born of a good family at Prague, about the 
year 1498. Eralmus conceiving an efteem for hint 
at Bafil, recommended him to John Frobenius as a 
corredtor for liis priming-houfe ; which laborious 
charge he accepted, and had a great number of He¬ 
brew, Greek, and Latin books to correct: he alfo 
tranflated many works himfelf from the Greek into 
Latin ; and publiilicd a didlionary in four languages, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Sclavouian. Profitable 
and honourable employments were offered him in other 
places, but nothing could tempt him to quit his peace¬ 
ful fituation at Balil. He died in tjjy. All his 
tranflations are highly etteemed. 

GELINOTTE, or Grus, in ornithology. See 
Tetrao. 

. GELLERT (Chriftian), one of the fineft geniufes 
TJermany has produced, was born at Hasnichen, near 
Frey burgh in Saxony, in 1715, and ttudiedat Leipfic; 
•at which univerlity he was for many years profeflor 
of philofophy and the belles lettres. He early di- 
ftinguiflied himfelf by his talent for poetry ; and con¬ 
tracted a ttrifit friendlliip with the mod learned and 
polite writers in Germany. All his works are filled 
with fentimenr, and bear theimprelfion of the fweet- 
nefs of his difpofition. The moll confiderable of them 
are his comedies, his fpiritual fongs, and moral poems, 
and particularly his facred odes, his fables, and his 
-tales. He d-ied in 1769, much lamented. 

GELLI (John Baptitt), an eminent Italian wri¬ 
ter, was born of mean parents at Florence, in the 
year 1498. He was bred a taylor : but had fuch an 
extraordinary genius, that he acquired fevtral langua¬ 
ges, and made an uncommon progrefs in the belles 
lettres; and though he continued always to work at his 
•trade, became acquainted with all the wits and learned 
men at Florence, and his merit was univerfally known. 
He was chofen a member of the academy there, and 
the city made himaburgefs. He acquired the highelt 
reputation by his works, which are. 1. 7 . Capricidel 
Bottaio, quarto ; which contains ten dialogues. 2. 
La Circe, octavo. This, which alfo contains ten di¬ 
alogues, and treats of human nature, lias been tranf¬ 
lated into Latin, French, and Englifh. 3. Difier- 
taikms in Italian on the poems of Dante and Petrarch. 
4. The comedies of La Sporta and La Errore; and 
other w r orks. He died in 1563. 

GELLIBRAND (Henry) a laborious aftrono- 
mer of the lad century, was born in 1597. Though 
be was not without good views in the church, yet he 
became fo enamoured with mathematical ftudies, that 
on the death of his father he became a Undent at Ox¬ 
ford, contented himfelf with his private patrimony, 
and devoted himfelf folely to them. On the death of 
Mr Gunter, he was recommended by Mr Briggs to 
the truttees of Grefham college, for the aftronomical 
profeflbrfnip there ; ,10 which he was defied in 1627. 

?. 


His friend Mr Briggs dying in 1630, before he had Ge!liu« 
finifhed his Trigonometrica Britannica, it was finifhed i! 
by Gellibrand at his requett. He wrote fcveral other _p ems . 
things chiefly tending to the improvement of naviga- 
tion : and died in 1636. 

GELLIUS (Aulus), a celebrated grammarian, who 
lived in the 2d century under Marcus Aurelius and 
fame fucceeding emperors. He wrote a collection of 
obfervations on authors, for the ufe of his children'; 
and called it Nodes Attica, becaufe compofed in the- 
evenings of a winter he fpent at Athens. The chief 
value of it, is for prefer ving many fads and monuments 
of antiquity not to be found elfewhere. Critics and 
grammarians have bellowed much pains on this.writer. 

GELLY. See Jelly. 

GELO, or Gei.on, a fon of Dinomenes who made 
himfelf abfolntc at Syracufe 434 years before the Chri¬ 
ftian era. He conquered the Carthaginians at Hime- 
ra, and made his opprefliou popular by his great equi¬ 
ty and moderation. He reigned feven years, and his 
death was univerfally lamented at Syracufe. He was. 
called the father of his people, and the patron of li¬ 
berty, and honoured as a demigod. His brother Hi- 
ero fucceeded him. See Syracuse. 

GEM, in natural hiftory, a common name for all 
precious ftones; of which there are two clafles, the-, 
pellucid and femipellucid. 

The bodies compofing the clafs of pellucid gems are 
bright, elegant, and beautiful folfils, naturally and 
effentially compound, ever found in fmall detached 
mattes, extremely hard, and of great luftre.. 

The bodies compofing the clafs of femipellucid 
gems, are ftones naturally and eflcntially compound, 
not inflammable nor foluble in water, found in de¬ 
tached mattes, and compofed of cryftalline matter de- 
bafed by earth : however, they are but flightly deba- 
fed, and are of great beauty and brightnefs, of a mo¬ 
derate degree of tranfparency, and are ufually found 
in fmall mattes. 

The knowledge of gems depends principally on ob- 
ferving their hardnefs and colour. Their hardtiefs is 
commonly allowed to Hand in the following order: 

The diamond the hardeft of all; then the ruby, fap- 
phire, jacinth, emerald, amethyft, garnet, earned, 
chalcedony, onyx, jafper, agate, porphyry, and mar¬ 
ble. This difference, however, is not regular and 
conftant, but frequently varies. Good cryftals may be 
allowed to fucceed the onyx ; but the whole family of 
metallic glafly fluors feem to be Hill fofter.—In point 
of colour, the diamond is valued for its tranfparency, 
the ruby for its purple, the fapphire for its blue, the 
emerald for its green, the jacinth for its orange, the 
amethyft carneol for its carnation, the onyx for its 
tawny, the jafper, agate, and porphyry, for their ver¬ 
milion, green, and variegated colours* and the garnet 
for its tranfparent blood-red. 

All thefe gems are fometimes found coloured and 
fpotted, and fometimes quite limpid and colourlefs* 

In this cafe the diamond-cutter or polifher knows how 
to diftinguith their different fpecies by their different 
degrees of hardnefs upon the mill. For the cutting 
or polifhing of gems, the fine powder of the fragments 
of thofe that are next in degree of hardnefs is always 
required to grind away the fofter; but as none of 
them are harder than the diamond, this can only be 
polifhed by its own powder. 


Croa- 
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Gem. Cronftedt obferves of gems in general, that the co- 
>—lour of the ruby and emerald are laid to remain in the 
tire, \\ hilc that of the topaz Hies oft': hence it is ufnal 
to burn the topaz, and thence fubltitute it for the dia¬ 
mond. “ Their colours (fays our author) are com¬ 
monly fuppofed to depend upon metallic vapours; but 
may they not more juftly be fuppofed to arife from a 
phlogifton united with a metallic or forne other earth ? 
becaufewe find that metallic earths which are perfectly 
well calcined give no colour to any glafs ; and that the 
manganefe, on the other hand, gives more colour than 
can beaferibed to the fmall quantity of metal which is 
to be extra&ed from it.” hi. Magellan is of opinion, 
that their colour is owing chiefly to the mixture of 
iron which enters their compolition ; but approves the 
fentiment of Cronfledt, that phlogifton has a lhare in 
their produftion, it being well known that the calces 
of iron when dephlogifticated produce the red and 
yellow colours of marble, and when phlogifticated to 
a certain degree produce the blue or green colours. 

With regard to the texture of gems, M. Magellan 
obferves, that all of them are foliated or. laminated, 
and of various degrees of hardnefs. Whenever the 
edges of thefe laminae are fenlible to the eye, they have 
a fibrous appearance, and reflect various fliades of co¬ 
lour, which change fuccelSvely according to their an¬ 
gular polition to the eye. Thefe are. called by the 
French chatorautes; and what is a blemilh in their 
traufparency, often enhances their value on accountof 
their fcarcity. But when the fubftance of a gent is 
convpofed of a broken texture, confuting of various 
fets of laminae differently inclined to each other, it 
emits at th e fame time various irradiations of different 
colours, which fucceed one another according to their 
angle of pofition. This kind of,gems has obtained the 
name of opals, and are valued in proportion to the 
brilliancy, beauty, and variety of their colours. Their 
cryftallization, no doubt, depends on .the fame caufe 
which produces that of (alts, earths, andmetals, which 
is treated of under the article Crystallization : but 
as to the particular configuration of each fpecies of 
gems, \ge can hardly depend upon any individual form 
as,. a criterion to afeertain each kind; and when we 
have attended with the utmoll care to all that has been 
written on the fubjeft, we are at laft obliged to appeal 
to chemical analylis, becaufe it very often alfumes va¬ 
rious forms. The following table dhows the compo¬ 
nent parts of gems according to the analylis of Berg.7 
man and M. Achard ; the letter B prefixed to each 
denoting-Berman’s analylis, and A that, of Achard. 



Argil. 

Silic. 1 

Calc. 

Iron. 

Red oriental ruby. 

B 40 

39 

9 

IO 

.Ditto, . - 

A 37-5 

42.5 

9 

II 

Blue oriental fapphire, 

B 58 

35 

5 

2 

Ditto, 

A 58 

33 

6 

3 

Y ellow topaz from Sa,xony,- 

B 46 

39 

8 

6 

Greeu oriental emerald. 

B 60 

24.- 

8 

6 

Ditto, 

A 60 

.23 

10 

7 

Yellow-brownorient.hyacinth,B 40 

25 

20 

13 

.Ditto, 

A 42 

22 

20 

16 

Tourmalin from Ceylon, 

3 39 

37 

15 

9 

Ditto from brafil, 

B 50 , 

34 

1 r 

5 

Ditto from Tyrol, 

B 42 

40 

12 

6 

Garnet from Tyrol, 

Vol. VII. 

A 30. 

48 

11 

10 


The chryfoprafe from Kofeinitz in Silefia was like- Gen 
wife analyfed t by M. Achard; who found that it con- v v ' 
tained 456 grains of liliceous earth, 13 of calcareous, 

6 of magnelia, 3 of copper, and 2 of iron. “ This 
(fays M. Magellan) feems to be the only gem that 
contains no argillaceous earth.” 

Imitation or Counterfeiting of Gems in Glafs. The 
art of imitating gems in glafs is too confiderable to 
he palled without notice : fomeof the leading compe¬ 
titions therein we lhall mention upon the authority of 
Neri and others. 

Thefe gems are made of paftes ; and are noway in¬ 
ferior to the native Hones, when carefully made and 
well polilhed, in brightnefsor tranfparence, but want 
their hardnefs. 

The general rules tobe obfervedin makingthepaftes 
are tbele: 1. That all the velfels in which they are 
made be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry before 
they are put into the fire. 2. That fuch velfels be 
chofen for the work as will bear the fire well. 3. That 
die powders be prepared on a porphyry ftone; not in 
a metal mortar, which would communicate a tinge to 
them. 4. That the juft proportion in the quantity of 
the feveral ingredients be nicely obferved. 5. That 
the materials be all well mixed; and, if not fufficiently 
baked the firlt time, to be committed to the fire a- 
gain, without breaking the pot: for if this be not 
obferved, they .will be full of blifters and air-blad¬ 
ders. 6. That a fmall vacuity be always left at the top 
of the pot, to give room to the fwelling of the ingre¬ 
dients. 

To make pafte of extreme hardnefs, and capable of 
all the colours of the gems, with great luftre and beau¬ 
ty—Take of prepared cryftal ten pounds : fait of 
polverine, fix pounds; fulphur of lead,- two pounds ; 
mix all thefe well together into a fine powder ; make 
the whole with common water into a hard pafte; 'and 
make this pafte into fmall cakes of about three ounces 
weight each, with a hole made in their middle ;. dry 
them in, the fun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
ftraiteft part of a potter’s furnace. After this, pow¬ 
der them, and levigate them to a perfect finenefs on a 
porphyry-ftone, and fet this powder in pots in a glafs- 
furnace to purify for three days : then caft the whole 
into water, and afterwards return it into the furnace, 
where let it Hand 15 days, in which time all foulnefs 
and blifters will d.ifappear, and the pafte will greatly 
referable the natural jewels. To give this the colour 
of the emerald, add to it brafs thrice calcined; for a 
fea-green, brafs limply calcined to a reduefs; for a 
fapphire, add zafter, with manganefe ;. and for a to¬ 
paz, maganefe and tartar.- AIT the gems.are thus 
imitated in this, by the fame way of working as the 
making ; o.f coloured glalfes : and this is fo hard, that 
they very much approach the natural gems. 

The colour of all the counterfeit gems made of the 
feveral paftes, may be made deeper or lighter, accord¬ 
ing co the work for which the Hones are.deiigned ; and 
it is anecelfary general rule, that fmall Holies for rings, 

&c. require a deeper colour, and ,large ones.a paler. 

Befides, the colours made from manganefe, verdegris, 
and zafter, which are the ingredients,commonly -ufed, 
there-are .other very fine ones which care and Ikill 
4 G may 
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e?m. my prepare. Very fine red may be made from gold, 

-- and one not muck inferior to that from iron ; a very 

fine green from brafs or copper; a iky-colour front 
iilver, and a much finer one from the granates of Bo¬ 
hemia. 

A very fingular and excellent way of making the 
pafte to imitate the coloured gems in this : Take a 
quantity of faccharum faturhi, or fugar of lead, made 
wirh vinegar in the common way; fet.it in fand, in a 
glafs body well luted from the neck downwards; leave 
the.mouth of the glafs open, and 1 continue the fire 24 
hours; then take out the fait, and if irbe not red but 
yellowifli, powder it fine, and return it into the veffel, 
and keep it in the fand-heat 24 hours more, till it be¬ 
comes as red as cinnabar. The fire mull not be made 
fo flrong as to melt it, for then all the procefs is fpoil- 
ed. Pour diflilled vinegar on this calcined fait, and 
feparate the fohuion from the dregs; let the decanted 
liquor fband fix days in an earthen veffel, to give time 
for the finer fediment to fubfide; filter this liquor, 
and evaporate it in a glafs body, and there will remain 
a moft pure fait of lead ; dry this well; then diflolve 
it in fair water ; let the folution ftand fix days in a 
glazed pan; let it fubfide, then fibre the clear folu¬ 
tion, and evaporate it to a yet more pure white and 
fweet fait; repeat this operation three times; put the 
now perfectly pure fait into a glafs veffel, fet it in a 
land-heat for feveral days, and it will be calcined to a 
fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. This is called 
the fu Ip bur of lead, 

Take all the ingredients as in the common compo- 
fnion of the paftes of the feveral colours, only inftead 
.of red lead, ufe this powder; and the produce will well 
reward the trouble of the operation, as experience has 
often proved. 

A pafte proper for receiving colours may be readily 
made by well-pounding and mixing fix pounds of white 
land cleanfed, three pounds of red lead, two pounds of 
purified pearl-aihes, and one pound of nitre. A fofter 
pafte may be made in the fame manner, of fix pounds 
of white fand cleanfed; red lead, and purified pearl- 
afhes, of each three pounds; one pound of nitre, half 
a pound of borax, and- three ounces of arfcnic. For 
common ufe a pound of common fait may be fubfti- 
tuted for the borax. This glafs will be very foft, and 
will not bear much wear if employed for rings, buckles, 
or fuck imitations of ftones as are expofed to much 
rubbing; but for ear-rings, ornaments worn on the 
breaft, and thofe little ufed, it may laft a confiderable 
time. 

In order to give pafte different colours, the procefs 
is as follows. For 

AmethyjL Take ten pounds of either of the com- 
pofitions defcribed under Colouring of Glass, one ounce 
and a half of manganefe, and one dram of zaffer; 
powder and fufe them together. 

Black. Take ten pounds of either of the compofi- 
tions juft referred to, one ounce of zaffer, fix drams of 
manganefe, and five drams of iron, highly calcined; 
and proceed as before. 

Blue. Take of the fame compofuion ten pounds; 
of zaffer fix drams; and of manganefe two drams; 
and proceed as with the foregoing. 

Chryfolite. Take of either of the compofitions for 
pafte above defcribed, prepared without faltpetrc, ten 


pounds, and of calcined iron five drams; andpurfue Gem. 
the fame procefs as with the reft. -- v — 

RedC omelian. T ake of the compofitions mention¬ 
ed under Colouring of Glass two pounds ; of glafs of 
antimony one pound; of the calcined vitriol called 
fcarlet oker two ounces: and of manganefe one dram. 

Fufe the glafs of antimony and manganefe with the 
compofition; then powder them, and mix them with 
the other, by grinding them together, and fufe them 
with a gentle heat. 

White Cornelian. Take of the compofition juft re¬ 
ferred to two pounds ; and of yellow oker well waflied 
two drams; and of calcined bones one ounce. Mix 
them, and fufe them with a gentle heat. 

Diamond. Take of the white fand fix pounds ; of 
red-lead four pounds; of pearl aihes purified three 
pounds; of nitre two pounds ; of arfenic five ounces; 
and of manganefe one fcruple. Powder and fufe them. 

Eagle-marine. Take ten pounds of the compofition un¬ 
der Glass ; three ounces of copper highly calcined with 
fulphur; and one fcruple of zaffer. Proceed as before. 

Emerald. Take of the fame compofition with the 
laft nine pounds; three ounces of copper precipi¬ 
tated from aquafortis; and two drams of precipitated 
iron. See Emerald. 

Garnet. Take two pounds of the compofition under 
Glass ; two pounds of the glafs of antimony, and two 
drams of manganefe. For vinegar garnet, take of the 
compofition for pafte, defcribed in this article, two 
pounds; one pound of glafs of antimony, and half an 
ounce of iron, highly calcined; mix the iron with the 
uncoloured pafte, and fufe them ; then add the glafs 
of antimony powdered, and continue them in the heat 
till the whole is incorporated. 

Gold or full yellow. T ake of the compofition for 
pafte ten pounds, and one ounce and a half of iron 
ftrongly calcined; proceeding as with the others. 

Deep purple. Take of either of the compofitions for 
pafte ten pounds; or manganefe one ounce; and of 
zaffer half an ounce. 

Ruby. Take one pound of either of the comppfi- 
tions for pafte, and two drams of calx caffii, or preci¬ 
pitation of gold by tin; powder the pafte, and grind 
the calx of gold with it in a glafs, flint, or agate mor¬ 
tar, .and then fufe them together. A cheaper ruby 
pafte may be made with half a pound of either of the 
above compofitions, half a pound of glafs of antimony, 
and one dram and a half of the calx of gold; proceed¬ 
ing as before. 

Sapphire. Take of the compofition for pafte ten 
pounds: of zaffer three drams and one fcruple; and 
of the calx Caffii one dram. Powder and fufe them. 

Or the fame may be done, by mixing with the pafte 
one-eighth of its weight of fmalt. 

Topaz. Take of the compofitions under Glass 
ten pounds, omitting the faltpetre; and an equal 
quantity of the Gold-coloured hard Glass. Powder 
and fufe them. See Topaz. 

Tarquoife. Take of the compofition for blue pafte 
already defcribed, ten pounds; of calcined bone horn, 
or ivory, half a pound. Powder and fufe them. 

Opake white. Take of the compofition £$r pafte 
ten pounds; and one pound of calcined horn, ivory, or 
bone ; and proceed as before. 

Setnitranf parent white } like opal. Sec Opal. 
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To the above we fhall add the following receipts and 
procelles, contained in a Memoir by M. Fontanien of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and faid to 
have met with much approbation. 

I. Of the Bafes. Although the different calces of lead 
are all adapted to produce the fame eft eft in vitrifica¬ 
tion ; yet M. Fontanien prefers lead in feales, and 
next to that minium, as being the 1110ft conftantly 
pure. It is neceffary to lift through a iilk fieve the 
preparations of lead one willies to make ufe of in the 
vitrification, in order to feparate the groffer parts, 
as alfo the lead found in a metallic ftate when white 
lead in feales is employed. 

The bafe of factitious gums is calx of lead and rock- 
cryftal, or any other ftone vitrifiable by the calces al¬ 
ready mentioned. Pure fand, flint, and the tranfpa- 
rent pebbles of rivers, are fubftances equally fit to 
make glafs: but as it is firft neceffary to break the 
maffes of cryftal, ftones, or pebbles, into fmaller parts; 
fo by this operation particles of iron or copper are fre¬ 
quently introduced, and to thefe dull or greafy matters 
are alfo apt to adhere. Our author therefore begins by 
putting the pounded cryftal or pebbles into a crucible, 
which he places in a degree of heat capable of making 
the mafs red-hot; he then pours it into a wooden bowl 
filled with very clear water ; and lhaking the bowl 
from time to time, the fmall portions of coals furniftted 
by die extraneous bodies fwim on the furface of the 
water, and the vitrifiable earth, with the iron, &c. 
refts on the bottom. He then decants the water; and 
•having dried the mafs, he pounds it, fifts the powder 
through the fin eft filk fieve: he then digefts the powder 
'during four or five hours with marine acid, lhaking the 
mixture every hour. After having decanted the ma¬ 
rine acid from the vitrifiable earth, he walhes the lat¬ 
ter until the water no longer reddens the tinfture of 
tournfol. The faid earth being dried, is paired through 
a filk fieve, and is then fit for ufc. Nitre, fait of tar¬ 
tar, and borax, are the three fpecies of falts that enter 
with quartz and the feveral calces of lead intoM. Fon- 
tanieu’s vitrifications. 

Much of the fuccefs in the art of making coloured 
•ftones depends on the accurate proportion of the fub- 
-ftances made ufe of to form the cryftal which ferves as 
a bafe to the factitious ftones. After having tried a 
great variety of receipts, our author found they might 
be reduced to the following. 

1. Take two parts and a half of lead in feales, one 
part and a half of rock-cryftal or prepared flints, half a 
■part of nitre, as much borax, and a quarter part of 
glafs of arfenic. Thefe being well pulverifed and 
mixed together, are to be put into a Hdfian crucible, 
and fubmitted to the fire. When the mixture is well 
melted, pour it into cold water: then melt it again a 
fecond and a third time; taking, care, after each melt¬ 
ing, to throw it into frdh cold water, and to feparate 
from it the lead that may be revived. The fame cru¬ 
cible fliould not be ufed a fecond time, becaufe the 
• glafs of lead is apt to penetrate it in fiich a manner as 

to run the rifk of lofing the contents. One muft alfo 
be careful to cover the crucible well, to prevent any 
coals getting into it, which would reduce the calx of 
lead, and fpoi-1 the compofition. 

2. Take two parts and a half of white cerufs, one 


part of prepared flints, half a part of fait of tartar, C -m . 
and a quarter part of calcined borax: melt the mixture ' v " 
in a Hdfian crucible,, and than pour it into cold water ; 
it is then to be melted agiin, and wafhed a fe cond 
and a third time, the fame precautions being obferved 
as for the firft bafe. 

3. Take two parts minium, one part.rock-cryftal, 
half a part of nitre, and as much fait of tartar : this 
mixture being melted, muft be treated as the former. 

4. Take three parts of calcined borax, one part of 
prepared rock-cryftal, and.onepartof fait of tartar; theft 
being well mixed and melted together, muft be Domed 
into warm water: the water being decanted and the 
mafs dried; an equal quantity of minium muft be added 
to it; it is then to be melted and wafhed feveral time# 
as direfted above. 

5. That called by our author the 'Mayence baft, and 
which he confiders as one of the fineft cryftalline.com- 
pofitions hitherto.known, is thus compofed : Take- 
three parts of fixed alkali of tartar, one part of rock- 
cryftal or flint pulverized : the mixture to be well 
baked together, and then left to cool. It is afterward^ 
poured into. a crucible of hot ’ water to diffolve the 
fritt; the folution of the fritt is then received into a; 
ftone-warc pan, and aquafortis added gradually to the 
folution till it no longer effervefees : this water being 
decanted, the fritt muft be wafhed in warm water till it 
has no longer any tafte: the fritt is then dried, and 
mixed with one part and a half of fine cerufs or white 
lead in feales; and this mixture muft be well levigated 
With a little diftilled water. To one part and a half 
of this powder dried add an ounce of calcined borax : 
let the whole be well mixed in a marble mortar, then 
melted and poured into cold water as the other bafes. al¬ 
ready deferibed. Thefe fufions and lotions having been 
repeated, and the mixture dried and powdered, a 
12th part of nitre muft be added to it, and then melt¬ 
ed for the laft time ; when a very fine cryftal will be 
found in the crucible. 

6. As a compofition for furnifiling very fine white 
ftones : Take eight ounces of cerufs, three ounces of 
rock-cryftal pulverifed, two ounces of borax 1 finely 
powdered, and half a grain of manganefe; having 
melted and wafhed this mixture in the manner directed 
above, it will produce a very fine white cryftal. 

II. Of the Colours. The calces of metals, as already 
obferved, are the fubftances employed to colour fafti- 
kous gems; and on the preparation of thefe calces 
depends the vividnefs of their colours. 

a, From Gold,'] To obtain the mineral parple 
.known by the name of precipitate of Cajfuis, M. Fonta- 
nieu employs the following procefles. 

1. Diffolve fome pure gold in aqua regia, prepared 
with three parts of precipitated nitrous acid and one 
part of marine acid ; and to haften the diffolution, the 
matrafs fhould be placed in a fand-bath. Into this 
folution pour a folution of tin in aqua regia. The 
mixture becomes turbid, and the gold is precipitated 
with a portion of the tin, in the form of a reddifli pow¬ 
der ; which, after being wafhed and dried, is called 
precipitate oj Gafins —The aqua regia employed to 
diffolve the tin is compofed of five parts nitrons 
acid and one part of marine acid : to eight oun¬ 
ces. of this aqua regia., are added iixteen ounces of 
4 G a diftilled 
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(Milled water. Some leaves of Malacca tin, about 
the fize and tliicknefsof a fixpence, are then put into 
this diluted aqua regia, till it will diffolve no more of 
them : which operation, our author obferves, requires 
commonly twelve or fourteen days ; though it might 
probably be haltened by beating the tin ftill thinner, 
and then rolling it into the form of a hollow cylinder, 
or turning it round into fpiral convolutions, and thus 
expoiing a greater extent of furface to the attion of the 
menftruum. In order to prepare more readily the preci- 
pitateof Caffius, M.Fontanieuputsinto a large jug eight 
ounces of folution of tin, to which he adds four pints 
of diitilled water: he afterwards pours into this metallic 
lye fome folution of gold, drop by drop, taking care 
to flir the whole with a glafs tube : when the mixture 
becomes of a deep purple colour, he ceafes dropping 
the folution of gold ; and in order to haften the precipi¬ 
tation of the mineral purple, pours into the mixture a 
pint of freih urine. Sixorfeven hours after, the precipi¬ 
tate is collected at the bottom of the veflel: the fluid 
is then decanted ; and the precipitate, waihed once or 
twice, is dried till it becomes a brown powder. 

2. Pour into a veflel of fine tin with a thick bottom 
four ounces of the folution of gold; three minutes 
after add two pints of diftilled water. Let this mix¬ 
ture Hand in the tin veflel during feven hours, taking 
care to ftir it every hour with a glafs tube ; afterwards 
pour it into a conical glafs jug, and add to it a pint of 
new urine : the mineral purple is foon precipitated, 
and then is to be waihed and dried. 

3. Diftil in a glafs comute placed in a bath of 
allies, fome gold diflolved in aqua regia, made with 
three parts nitrous and one part marine acid ; when 
the acid is pafled over and the gold contained in the 
cornute appears dry, leave the veflel to cool, then pour 
into it fome new aqua regia, and proceed to diftil as 
before. Replace the aqua regia twice upon the gold 
and diftil the fame. After thefe four operations, pour 
by little and little into the cornute fome oil of tartar 
per deliquium, which will occalion a briik effervefcence: 
when this ceafes, diftil the mixture till it becomes dry, 
and then put fome warm water into the cornute. 
Shake the whole, and put it into a cucurbit, when a 
precipitate is depolited the colour of which is fome- 
times brown and fometimes yellow : After having 
waihed this precipitate, dry it. Our author fays, this 
mineral purple was much fuperior to the foregoing, 
iince two grains of it only were fufficient to an ounce 
of the bale, whilft it required of the other two a 20th 
part of the bafe. And he adds; that he found a means 
of exalting the colour of the precipitate of Caflius, by 
putting to it a fixth part of its weight of glafs of an¬ 
timony finely powdered, and of nitre in the proportion 
of a dram to eight ounces of the bafe. 

b, From Silver .] The calx of filver, beingvitrified, 
produces a yellowilh grey colour. This calx enters 
only into the compofition of the yellow artificial dia¬ 
mond and the opal. M. Fontanieu introduces it into 
the bafe in the form of luna cornea. 

In order to prepare it, he directs to dilfolve the fil¬ 
ver in precipitated nitrous acid, and afterwards to 
pour it into a folution of fea-falt: a white precipitate 
is obtained; which, 'being waihed and dried, melts 
very readily in the fire, and is foon volatilized if not 


mixed with vitrifiable matters. To make the yellow 
diamond, 25 grains of this Inna cornea are put to an 
ounce of the fourth bafe : tlie dofe of lilver may be di- 
miniihed according to the lhade of yellow that one 
wilhes to procure. 

C) From Copper. The calx of copper imparts to 
white glafs the fin eft green colour ; but if this metal 
be not exactly in a ftate of calx, it produces a brownilh 
red colour. Mountain bine, verdegris, and thcrelidue of 
its diftillation, are the different preparations of copper 
which our author employs-to make the artificial eme¬ 
ralds.- 

d, From Iron .] Although it has been aflerted, 
that the calces of iron introduce a very fine tranfpa- 
rent red colour into white glafs, M. Fontanieu could 
only obtain from it a pale red a little opake. The 
calx of iron that he employed was in the proportion 
of the 20th part of the bafe. 

There are feveral ways of preparing, the calx of 
iron called crocus Martis, or faffron of Mars. In ge¬ 
neral, it is necelfary that this metal be fo far deprived 
of its phlogifton, that the magnet ceafes to attrad it: 
thus one may ufe the feales of iron found upon the 
bars of the furnaces, which ferve to diftil aquafortis. 
By digefting filings of fteelwith diftilled vinegar, then 
evaporating and replacing the vinegar 10 or 12 times 
upon thefe filings and drying them alternately, a calx 
of iron is obtained, which mnft be fifted through a 
filk fieve, and then calcined. The calx of iron thus 
obtained by the vinegar, our author fays, only in¬ 
troduced into his bafes a green colour inclining to a 
yellow. 

By the following procefs a faffron of Mars of the 
fineft red colour is obtained: Let an ounce of iron fil¬ 
ings be diflolved in nitrous acid in a glafs cornute, and 
diftilled over a fand-bath to drynefs. After having 
replaced the acid or the dry calx, and re-diftilled it a 
fecond and a third time, it is then edulcorated with 
fpirits of wine, and afterwards waihed with diftilled 
water. 

e, From the Magnet. ] It is necelfary to calcine the 
magnet before it be introduced into the vitrifications. 
Having therefore torrified the magnet during two 
hours, it muft be waihed and dried. It is only employ¬ 
ed in the compofition of the opal. 

f, From Cobalt. ] The calx of cobalt is only proper 
to introduce a blue colour into glafs; but this femime- 
tal is rarely found free from iron and bifmuth, and there¬ 
fore it is firft necelfary to feparate them from it. This 
is done by calcining the ore of cobalt in order to dif- 
engage the arfenic: afterwards the calx muft be di¬ 
ftilled in a cornute with fal ammoniac, and the iron 
and the bifmuth are found fublimed with this fait. 
The diftillation muft he repeated with the fal ammo¬ 
niac till this fait is no longer coloured yellow. The 
cobalt which remains in the cornute is then calcined 
hr apotftierd, and becomes a very pure calx 5 which 
being introduced into the bafe, in the proportion of 
a poodth part, gives it a very fine blue colour, the in- 
tenlity of which may be increafed at diferetion by the 
addition of calx of cobalt. In order to prepare black 
enamel refembling that which is called black agate of 
Iceland; melt together a pound and a half of one of the 
bafes, two ounces of the calx of cobalt, two ounces of 

crocus 
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Gem. crocus Martis, prepared with vinegar, and two ounces 
“v—" of magauefe. 

g, From Tin.] The calx of tin is not vitrifiable a- 
lone, and when deprived of phlogiiton is of a white 
colour ; it renders opake the glafs with which it is 
melted, and forms white enamel. For this purpofe, 
calcine the putty of tin ; then wailt and dry it, and 
lift it through a lilk lieve. Take fix pound of the fe- 
cond bafe, the fame quantity of the calcined putty of 
tin, and 48 grains of manganefe. 

h, From Antimony.] Antimony is only fufceptible 
of vitrification when its calx contains phlogiiton, and 
then it produces a reddilhor hyacinth coloured glafs ; 
but if- the antimony be in a Hate of abfolute calx, 
fuch as the diaphoretic antimony, then it is no longer 
vitrifiable and may be fubllituted for calx of tin to 
make white enamel. M. Fontanieu introduces the 
glafs of antimony in the compolition of artificial to¬ 
pazes. For the oriental topaz , he takes 24 ounces of 
the firft bafes and five drachms of the glafs of anti¬ 
mony. To imitate the topaz of Saxony, he adds to 
each ounce of the bafe five grains of the glafs of an¬ 
timony. For the topaz of Brazil, he takes 24 ounces 
of the firft bafe, one ounce 24 grains of glafs of anti¬ 
mony, and 8 grains of the precipitate of Caff us., 

i, From Manganefe.] This mineral, employed in a 
fmall quantity, renders the glafs' whiter : a larger 
quantity produces a very fine violet colour, and a 
ftill larger dofe of it renders the glafs black and o- 
pake. 

There are two ways of preparing manganefe, 1. The 
molt limple conlifts in expofing it to a red heat, and 
then quenching it with diftilled vinegar ; it is after¬ 
wards dried and powdered, in order to pafs it through 
a filk fieve. 2. Haudiquer de Blancour deferibes the 
fecond manner of preparing the manganefe, proper to 
furnifh a red colour, and names it fufible manganefe. 
Take of manganefe of Piedmont one potmd ; torrify 
and pulverize it; then mix it with a pound of nitre, 
and calcine the mixture during 24 hours ; afterwards 
walh it repeatedly in warm water, till the water of the 
lyes has no -longer any tafle ; dry the manganefe, and 
mix with it an equal weight of fal ammoniac ; levi¬ 
gate this mixture on a flab of porphyry with oil of vi¬ 
triol diluted with water to the ftrength of vinegar. 
Dry the mixture, and introduce it into a cornute ; di- 
flil by a graduated fire ; and when the fal ammoniac is 
fublimed, weigh it, and add to the mixture an equal 
quantity. Then diftil and fublime as before, and re¬ 
peat the operation fix times, being careful at each 
time to mix the fal ammoniac and the manganefe upon 
the prophyry with diluted oil of vitriol. 

At Tournhault in Bohemia, there is fold a fufible 
glafs of a yellow colour, very like that of the topaz 
of Brazil, which, when expofed to a degree of fire in 
a cupel fufiicient to redden it, becomes of a very fine 
ruby colour, more or lefs deep according to the degree 
of fire to which it has been expofed. Our author af- 
fayed this glafs, and found it to contain a great deal of 
lead, but was not able to difeover any gold in it. 

Ill .Of the different degrees of fire neceffaryforfactious 
Gems. Our author obferves, that there are three degrees 
of heat very different in their energy. The fire kept up 
in the wind furnaces in the laboratories of chemifts, is 


lefs adtive than that whofe effedt is accelerated by the Gem. 
means of bellows ; and a fire fupported by wood, and ' 
kept up during 60 hours, without interruption, pro¬ 
duces lingular effects in vitrification, and renders the 
glafs finer and lefs alterable. 

When rccourfe is had to the forge, in order tooper 
rate a vitrification, it is neceflary to turn about the 
crucible from time to time, that the mafs may melt 
equally. Some coal alfo fliould be replaced, in pro¬ 
portion as it confumes towards the nozel of the bel¬ 
lows ; for without this precaution, we fhould run the 
rilk of cooling the crucible oppofite to the flame, and 
probably of cracking it, when all the melted mafs run¬ 
ning among the coals would be totally loft. Though 
this is the readiefl way of melting, it ihould not be em¬ 
ployed out of choice; for the crucible often breaks, or 
coals get into it, and reduce the calyx of lead to a me¬ 
tallic ftate. 

The wind-furnace is either fquare or round. A 
fmall cake of baked clay or brick, of the thicknefs of 
an inch, is placed upon the grate ; and upon this cake 
is placed the crucible, furronnded with coal.. The 
degree of heat produced by this furnace is much lefs 
than that of the forge : but in order to fucceed in the 
vitrification, M. Fontanieu recommends the ufe of a 
furnace deferibed by Kimckle, which, with fome ne¬ 
ceflary alterations,isreprefentedon Plate CCXX. The 
interior part is fo difpofed, that we may place crucibles 
at three different heights ; and the name of chambers 
is given to thofe fleps upon which the crucibles are 
placed. Fig. 4. is a plan of the kiln at the firft, cham¬ 
ber, and fig. 5. a plan of the kiln-where the fire is 
placed. Fig. 6. exhibits the elevation; A the afh-pit; 

B the door to putin the wood ; C the door of the firft 
chamber : D the door of the fecond chamber ; E the 
third chamber ; F the flue or chimney ; GG iron hoops 
which furround the kiln to ftrem/then it. Fig. 7. is a 
fedtiori of the kiln : H the afh-piL with its air-hole I 
the chamber for the fire with an air-hole ; K the firft 
chamber for the crucibles ; L the fecond chamber; M 
the dome ; N the chimney ; OO air-holes. 

It is obvious, that the degreeofheat cannotbe equal 
in the faid three chambers. The chamber K is that 
where the heat isgreateft, afterwards in that ofL, and 
laftly, in that of M. Wefhould begin by placing the 
crucibles according to their fize, in thefe different 
chambers ; by which means the belt effect in vitrifica¬ 
tion is produced. 

In order to conduct the fire well, only three billets 
of white wood Ihould be put into the furnace at a 
time for the firft 20 hours, four billers at a time for 
the next 20 hours, and lix billets for the laft 20.hours ; 
in all 60 hours. The furnace is then left to cool, care 
being taken to ftop the air-holes with fome lute ; and 
in about 48 hours after, when the kiln is quite cold, 
the crucible is to be withdrawn. 

IV. The Compofitions. 1. For the white diamond : 

Take the bafe of Mayence. This cryftal is very pure, 
and has no colours. 

2. For the yellow diamond : to an ounce of the 
fourth bafe, add for colour 2; grains of lunacornea or 
10 grains of glafs of antimony. 

3. Forthe emerald : 1. To 13 ounces of either of the 
bafes, add for colour one dram of mountain-blue and fix 

grains 
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Gem. grains of glafs of antimony ; or, 2. To an ounce .of the 
v — — fecond bale, add for colour 20 grains of glafs of anti¬ 
mony and three grains of calx of cobalt. 

4. For the fapphire : To 24 ounces of the Mayence 
bafe, add for colour two drams 46 grains of the calx 
of cobalt. 

5. For the amethill: To 24 ounces of the Mayence 
bafe, add for colour four drams of prepared manga- 
nefe and four grains of precipitate of Cailius. 

9. For the beril: To 24 ounces of the third bafe, 
add for colour 96 grains of glafs of antimony and four 
'grains of calx of cobalt. 

7. For the black agate : To 24 ounces of either of 
the bafes, add two ounces of the mixture diredted a- 
bove in par./. 

8. For the opal: To an ounce of the third bafe, add 
for colour 10 grains of luna cornea, two grains of 
magnet, and 26 grams of abforbent earth. 

9. For the oriental topaz : To 24 ounces of the 
firft or third bafe, add for colour five drams of glafs of 
antimony. 

to. For the topaz of Saxony: To 24 of the fame 
bafe, add for colour fix drams of the glafs of antimony. 

IX. For the topaz of Brafil: To 24 ounces of the 
fecond or third bafe, add for colour one ounce 24 
grains of the glafs of antimony and eight grains of pre¬ 
cipitate of Cailius. 

12. For the hyacinth : To 24 ounces of the bafe 
made with rock-cryflal, add for dolour two drams 48 
grains of glafs of antimony. 

13. For the oriental ruby : 1. To 16 ounces of the 
Mayence bafe, add for colour a mixture of two drams 
48 grains of the precipitate of Cailius, the lame’quan- 
tity of crocus Martis prepared in aquafortis, the fame 
of golden fulphur of antimony and of fufible manga- 
nefe, with the addition of two ounces of mineral cry- 
ftal; or, 2. To 20 ounces of the bafe made with flint, 
add half an ounce of fulible manganefe and two ounces 
of mineral cryflal. 

14. For the balafsruby: 1. To 16 ounces of the 
Mayence bafe, add the above colouring powder, but di- 
minifhed a fourth part; or, 2.To 20 ounces of the bafe 
made with flints, add the fame colouring powder but 
with a fourth lefsof the manganefe. 

Th zfaftitious gems are ealily diltinguilhed from the 
natural, by their foftnefs and fufibility ; by their falli¬ 
bility in acids; by their caufing only a Angle refrac¬ 
tion of the rays of light; and, in many cafes, by their 
Specific gravity, which exceeds 2.76 in all precious 
gems of the firlt order, as the diamond, ruby, fap¬ 
phire, &c. 

Imitation of Antique Gems. There has been at dif¬ 
ferent times a method pradtifed ’by particular perfons 
of taking the imprellions and figures of antique geffis, 
with their engravings, in glafs of the colour of the ori¬ 
ginal gem. Thishasalwaysbeen efteemed averyva- 
luable method, and greatly prferable to the more or¬ 
dinary ones of doing it on fealing-wax or brimftone : 
but, to the misfortune of the world, this art being a 
fecret only in the hands of fome particular perfons 
who got their bread by it, died with them, and every 
new artill was obliged to re-invent the method ; till 
at length Mr Homberg, having found it in great per¬ 
fection, gave the whole procefs to the world to be no 


more forgotten or loll; and fince that time it has been Gem. 
very commonly pr ad tiled in France, and fometimes in 
other places. 

Mr Homberg was favoured in his attempts with all 
the engraved gems of the king’s cabinet j and tookfuch 
elegant imprelfions, and made fiuph exact refemblances 
of the originals, and that in glafles fo artfully tinged 
to the colour of die gems themfelves, that the nicell 
judges were deceived in them, andoften took them for 
the true antique Hones. Thefe counterfeit gems alfo 
ferve, as well as the original ones, to make more co¬ 
pies from afterwards : fo that there is no end of the 
numbers that may be made from one; and there is 
this farther advantage, that the copy may be eafily 
made perfect, though the original Ihould not be fo, 
but ihould have fuftained fome damage from a blow or 
other wife. 

The great care in the operation is to take the im- 
prelfxon of the gem in a very fine earth, and to prefs 
down upon this a piece of proper glafs, foftened or 
half melted at the fire, fo that the figures of the im- 
prelfion made in the earth may be nicely and perfectly 
exprelfed upon the glafs. I11 general, the whole pre- 
cefs much refembles that of the common founders. 

But when it is brought to the trial, there is found a 
number of difficulties which were not to be forefeen, 
an d which would not at all affeft the common works of 
thefounder. For thispurpofe, every earth will ferve that 
is fine enough to receive the imprellions, and tough 
enough not to crack in the drying: thefe all ferve for 
their ufe, becaufe the metals which they call are of a 
nature incapable of mixing with earth, or receiving it 
into them, even if both are melted together fo that 
the metal always eafily and perfectly feparates itfelf 
from the mould ; but it is very difficult in thefe calls 
of glafs. They are compofed of a matter which differs 
iu nothing from that of the mould, but that it has 
been run into this form by the force of fire, and the 
other has not yet been fo run, but is on any occafion 
ready to be fo run, and will mix itfelf infeparably 
with the glafs in a large fire : confequently, if there 
be not great care ufed, as well in the choice of the 
glafs as in the manner of uling it, when the whole is 
finilhed there will be found great difficulty in the fe- 
parating the glafs from the mould, and often this can¬ 
not be done without wholly deltroying the impreffion. 

All earths run more or lefs eafily in the fire as they 
are more or lefs mixed with faline particles in their na¬ 
tural formation. As all falts make earths run into 
glafs, and as it is neceffary to ufe an earth on this oc¬ 
cafion for the making a mould, it being alfo neceffary 
to the perfection of the experiment that this earth 
flmld not melt or tun, it is our bufinCfs to fearch out 
for this purpofe fome earth which naturally contains 
very little fait. Of all the fpeciesof earth which Mr 
Homberg examined on this occafion, none proved fo 
much dwelled of falts, or fo fit for the purpofe, as the 
common tripela, or Tripoli, ufed to poliffi glafs and 
Hones. Of this earth there are two common kinds ; 
the one reddilh, and compofed of feveral flakes or llra- 
ta; the other yellowilh, and of alimple (IruCture. Thefe 
are both to be had in the flops. The latter kind is 
from the Levant; the former in found in England, 
France, and many other places. This tripela mult be 
chofen foft and fmooth to the touch, and not mixed 
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Gem. with fandyor other extraneous matter. Theycllowilh 
*—“' kind is the bed of the two, and is commonly called 
Venetian tripoli. This receives the impreffions very 
beautifully ; and nevermixes with the glafs in the ope¬ 
ration, which the red kind fomepines does. Mr Hom- 
berg ufually employed both kinds at once in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: fird, powder a quantity of the red 
tripela in an iron mortar, and fifring it through a fine 
lieve fet it by for ufe ; then ferape with a knife a 
quantity of the yellow tripela into a fort of powder, 
and afterwards rub, it till very fine in a glafs mortar 
with a glafs pellle. The finer this powder is, the finer 
Will be theimprelfion, and the more accurately perfedt 
the cart. The artificer might naturally fuppofe, that 
the belt method to obtain a perfedt fine powder of this 
earth, would be by walhing it in water ; but he mail 
be cautioned again!! this. There is naturally in this 
yellowilh tripoli a fort of undluofity, which when it is 
formed into a mould keeps its granules together, and 
gives the whole an unform gloify furfacc : now the 
walhing the powder takes away this undluofity ; and 
though it renders it much finer, it makes it leave a gra¬ 
nulated furface, not this fmooth one, in the mould; 
and this mull render the furface of the cadlefs fmooth. 

When the two tripelas are thus feparately powder¬ 
ed, the red kind mult be.mixed with fo much water 
as will bring it to the confiltence of palte, fo that it 
may be moulded like a lump of dough between the 
fingers: this palte mull be put into a fmall crucible 
of a flat lhape, and about half an inch ora little more 
in depth, and of fuch a breadth at the furface as is a 
little more than that of the Itone whofe impreiilon is 
to be taken. The crucible is to be nicely filled with 
this palte lightly prelfed down into it, and the fur- 
face of the palle mull be drewed over with the fine 

S iowder ef the yellow tripela not wetted. When this 
s done, the done, of which the impreflion is to be 
taken, mult be laid upon the furface, and preffed even¬ 
ly down into the palte with a finger and thumb, fo. as 
fomake it give aftrong and perfedt impreflion ; the 
tripela is then to be prelfed nicely even to its fideswith 
the fingers, or with an ivory knife. The llone mult 
be thus left a few moments, for the humidity of the 
palte to moilten the dry powder of the yellow tripela 
which is (Irewed over it: then the llone is to be care¬ 
fully raifed by the point of a needle fixed in a handle 
of Wood; and the crucible being then turned bottom 
upwards, it will fall out, and the impreflion will remain 
Very beautifully on the tripela. 

If the fides of the cavity have been injured in the 
falling out of the Itone, they may be repaired; and the 
crucible mult then be fet, for the palte to dry, in a place 
where it will not be incommoded by the dull. 

The red tripoli being the more common and the 
cheaper kind, is here made to fill the crucible only to 
fave the other, which alone is the fubltance fit for ta¬ 
king the impreflion. When the Itone is taken out, 
it mull be examined,to fee whether any thing be lodged 
in any part of the engraving, becaufe if there be any 
ofthetripelaleft there, there will certainly be fo much 
wanting in the impreflion. When the crucible and 
palte are dry, a piece of glafs mult be chofen of q pro¬ 
per colour, and cut to a dze proper for the figure ; 
this mult be laid over the mould, but in fuch a man¬ 
ner that it does flot touch the figures, otherwife it 
would fpoil them. The crucible is then to be brought 
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near the furnace, by degrees, and gradually heated till @en».. 
it cannot be touched without burning the fingers; then " 

it is to be placed iq the furnace under a muffle,furroun- 
ded with charcoal, Several of thefe fmall crucibles may 
be placed under one muffle ; and when they are pro¬ 
perly difpofed, the aperture of the mnffle'lhould have 
a,large piece of burqing charcoal put to it, and then the 
operator is to watch the.procefs, and fee when the glafs 
begins to look bright : this is the lignal of its being fit 
to receive the impreflion. The crucible is then to be 
take,n out of the fire; and the hot glafs mult be prelfed 
down upon the mould with an iron inltrument, to 
make it receive the regular impreflion : as foon as this 
is done, the crucible is to be fet at the fide of the fur¬ 
nace out of the way of the wind, that it may cool gra¬ 
dually without breaking. When it is cold, the glafs 
is to be taken out, and it edges Ihpuld be grated round 
with pincers, which will prevent its flying afterwards, 
which is an accident that fometimes happens when this 
caution has been omitted, efpecially when the glafs is 
naturally tender. The different coloured glades are of 
different degrees of hardnefs, according to their com- 
pofition ; but the harded to melt are always the belt 
lor this purpofe, and this is known by a few trials. 

If it be deflred to copy a Itone in relief which is na¬ 
turally in creux, or to take one in creux which is na¬ 
turally in relief; there needs no more than to take an 
impreflion firlt in wax or fulphur, and to m.ould chat 
upon the palte of tripela initead of the Itone itfelf: 
then proceeding in the manner before directed, the 
procefs will have the deflred fuccefs. 

A more Ample and eafy method than the above, is 
by taking the calls, in gypfuin, or Plaller of Paris as 
it is commonly called. For this purpofe, the gypfuin 
mull be finely pulverifed, and then mixed with clear 
water to the confidence of thick cream. This is pour¬ 
ed upon the face of the gem or feal of which the im- 
prelfion is wanted, and which mud be previoully moid- 
enedwitb oil to facilitate the reparation of the cad ; 
and in order to confine the liquid plader, it is only ne- 
celfary to. pin a flip of oiled paper round the fides of 
the feal by way of a cap or rim. When the plader is 
dry, it is to be taken off, and fet before the mouth of 
the furnace, in order to free it entirely from moiduret 
when it is fit to be ufed as a matrix in the fame way. as 
that formed with the tripoli earths. Only no crucible or 
other receptacle is at allneceflary; the cads being form, 
edlikefo many fmall cakes half aniach thick, and thus 
put into the furnace with the bits of glafs uponthem. 

The glafs, after coming to a proper heat, is prelfed 
down upon the mould with an iron fpatula to receive 
the delired impreflion, the prelfure requiflte being 
more or lefs according to the dze of the done. This 
method has been long pradtifed very fuccefsfully, and 
with no fmall emolument, by that ingenious feal-engra* 
ver Mr Deuchar of Edinburgh. The only refpedt in 
which it is inferior to the other more operofe and ex- 
pendve methods, confids in the chance of air-bubbles 
aridng in pouring on the plader; whichchancc, how¬ 
ever, is lefs in proportion to the finenefs of the gyp- 
fum employed. When air-bubbles do occur, the call* 
may be laid afide, as it is fo eafy to replace them. 

The application of pades to multiply and preferve 
the impreffions of camaieux andintaglios, isanobjedt 
very intere(ling toartifls and to antiquaries, as well as 
to men of learning and talk in the fine arts. 


This 
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Gem. This art, though only lately reftored to any degree 

*"— -' of perfection, is of very confiderable antiquity. The 

great prices which the ancients paid for the elegant 
gems engraved by the celebrated Greek artifls, could 
not but early fuggeft to them the idea of multiplying 
their numbers, by taking off their impreffions in wax, 
in fulphur, in plafter, or in clay ; but more particu¬ 
larly in coloured glafs, or that vitrified fubftance 
commonly called pafle. 

As the impreffions on pafleare durable, and imitate 
the colours and brilliancy of the original Hones, they 
fervethe fame purpofes as the gems themfelves. This 
art was therefore pradtifed not only by the Greeks, 
but by all the nations who cultivated Grecian tafle. 

Many of the fineft gems of antiquity are now loft, 
and their impreffions are to be found only-on ancient 
paftes. Great therefore is the value of thefe pafles. 
Numerous colledtions of them have been formed by 
the curious. Inftances of this are found in the Flo¬ 
rentine Mufasum, in Stofch’s work on ancient gems 
with infcriptions, in Winckelmaun’s defcription of 
Stofch’s cabinet, and in the noble colledtion of Mr 
Charles Townley in London. 

The art of taking impreffions of gems feem not to 
have been altogether loft even in the Gothic ages ; 
for Heraclius,wlioprobably lived in the ninth century, 
and wrote a book De coloribus et artibus Romanorum, 
teaches in very plain though not elegant ternishow to 
make them.' Indeed, fome of the few perfons who then 
poffefled this art, taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the times, fold paftes for original gems. Thus the 
famous emerald of the abbey of Reichnaw near Con- 
ftance, although a prefent made by Charlemain, is now 
found to be a piece of glafs. And thus the celebrated 
emerald vafe in the cathedral of Genoa is likewife 
found to be a pafle ( a). The Genoefe got this vafe 
at the taking of'Celarea in the year 1101 as an equi¬ 
valent for a large fum of money ; nor was any impo- 
fition then fufpedled, for in the year 1319 they pawn¬ 
ed it for 1200 marcs of gold. 

But this ingenious art, revived indeed in Italy in the 
time of Laurence of Medici and Pope Leo X. was not 
cultivated in an extenftve manner till thebeginningof 
the prefent century, when M. Homberg refiored it, 
as already mentioned. In this he is faid to have been 
greatly affifted' and encouraged by the then duke of 
Orleans regent of France, who ufed to amufe himfelf 
with that celebrated chemift in taking offimpreffions 
in pafle from the king of France’s,'front his own, and 
other colledtions of gems. 

According to the French Encyclopedias, M.Cla- 
chant the elder, an engraver of fome note, who died 
at Paris in 1781, learned this art from his royal high- 
nefs,to whofe houfehold his father or he feems to have 
belonged. Madamoifellc Feloix next cultivated this 
art, and it is believed ftill carries it on. She had 1 been 
taught by her father, who in quality of gar^on de 
chambre to the regent had often affifted in the labora¬ 
tory of his mailer, where he acquiredthis knowledge. 
Her collection confiftsof 1800 articles. 

Baron Stofch, a Pruffian, who travelled over Europe 
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in quell of original engraved Hones and impreffions of Gem. 

ancientgems, for the elegant work which hepubliffied -- 

and Picart engraved (b), was well acquainted with 
this art. He had taught it to his fervant Chriltian 
Dehn, who fettled at Rome, where he made and fold 
his well known fulphur impreffions and pafles. He 
had collected 2500 articles. Dolce has arranged them 
in a fcientific order, and given a deferiptive catalogue 
of them. 

It was chiefly from Dehn’s colledtion that the tafle 
for fulphursand pafles has become fo univerfal. They 
are great objedts of Andy, and often require much 
learning to explain them. They have unqueftionably 
ferved to extend and improve the art of engraving on 
Hones ; and have been of infinite ufe to painters, to 
flatuaries, and to other artifls, as well as to men of 
claffical learning and fine tafle. 

It is very difficult to take oft' impreffions, and per- 
fedtly to imitate various coloured cameos. It cannot 
be properly done in wax, fulphur, plafter, or glafs of 
one colour only. The difficulties arifing from their 
fize and form, and from the various nature of the dif¬ 
ferent forts of glafs, which do not well unite into dif¬ 
ferent ftrata, are very numerous : nor could the com¬ 
pleted: fuccefs in this chemicalahdmechanical branch 
ot the art produce a tolerable cameo. .Impreffions or 
imitations, if uuaffifted by the tool of the engraver, do 
not fncceed ; becaufe the undercutting and deep work 
of moft of the originals require to be filled up with clay 
or wax, that the moulds may come off fafe without 
injuring them. Hence the impreffions from thefe 
moulds come offhard and deftitute of delicacy, ffiarp- 
nefs, and precifion of outline, till the underworking of 
the moulder, is cut away. ButMrReiffenftein atRome, 
by his genius, perfeverance, and the affiflance of able 
artifls, has overcome thefe difficulties ; and has had the 
fatisfadlion of focceeding, and producing variegated 
cameos which can hardly be diflinguiffied from the 
originals. 

Mr Lippart ofDrefdem, an ingenious glazier, and 
an enthufiafl in the fine arts, pradtifed this branch, 
not unfuccefsfully ; but not finding fufficient encou¬ 
ragement for his paftes of coloured glafs, or perhaps 
from local difficulties in making them well and cheap, 
he abandoned this art. He fubftituted in its place 
impreffions of fine white alabafter or felenite plafter. 

Such impreffions, when carefully foaked in a folution 
of white Caftile foap, then dried, and rubbed over 
with a foft bruffi, take-a very agreeable poliffi. They 
ihow the work perhaps to better advantage than red 
or white fulphurs do; but they are not fo durable, 
and are liable to be defaced by rubbing. 

Of thefe impreffions Mr Lippart publiffied three 
different collcdtions, each of them containing 1000 
articles ; and to the merit of having increafed the num¬ 
ber of Madamoifelle Feloix and Chriftiano Dehn’s 
colledtions, which are all inferred in his, he added 
that of employing two learned Germans lo arrange 
and deferibe them. The firft thoufand were arran¬ 
ged anddeferibed by the late profefl'or Chrift atLeip- 
fic, and thefecond and -third thoufand by profefl'or 

Heine 


(a) See M. de la Condamine’s Diff. in Memoir. de'I’Acad. Roy. de Paris,' 1757. 

(b) Gemmas antiquse coloratse, fculptorum nominibus infignitas, re incifas, per Bernardum Picart, Am- 

ftelodam. 1724, folio. - 
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•cm. Heine at Goettingen.. Nor did Mr Lipparr /lop 
—vr—' here : but to make the /ludy of antiquity more eaiy 
and acceptable to artilts, he lele&ed out of the whole 
collection of 3000, a fmaller one of 2000 of the beft 
and molt inltruCtive fubjeCts, of which he himfelf drew 
np and publiflud a description in German. 

But of all the artilts and ingenious men who have 
taken impreffions of engraved gems in fulphhur and in 
pade, no one fecms to have carried that art to fuch 
perfection as Mr James Taflie, a native of Glafgopr 
but who has refided in London iince the year 1766. 
His knowledge in various branches of the fine arts, 
particularly in that of drawing, naturally led him 
to it. The elegant portraits which he models in 
wax, and afterwards moulds and ca/ts in pade, which 
entirely refemble cameos, are well known to the pub- 
lie. 

Mr Taflie, profiting of,all the former publications of 
this fort, and by expence, indultry, and accefs to many 
cabinets in England and other kingdoms to which 
former artids had not obtained admiflion, has now iu- 
creafed his collection of impreffions of ancient and mo¬ 
dern gems to the number of above 15,000 articles. 
It is the greated collection of this kind that ever ex- 
ided; and ferves for all the purpofes of artids,.anti¬ 
quaries, fcholars, men of tade, and even phijofophers. 
The great demand for his pades w as perhaps owing in 
•the beginning to the Loudon jewellers, who introdu¬ 
ced them im 4 fafhion by fetting them in rings, feals, 
bracelets, necklaces, and other trinkets. 

The reputation of this collection having reached the 
emprefs of RufGa, (he was pleafed to order a complete 
fet j which being accordingly executed in the bed and 
mod durable manner, were arranged in elegant cabi¬ 
nets, and are now placed in the noble apartments of 
her imperial majedy’s fuperb palace at Czarfk Zelo. 

MrTallie, in executing the commiffion, availed him¬ 
felf of all the advantages which the improved date of 
chemidry, the various ornamental arts, and theknow- 
ledge of the age, feemed to afford. The impreffions 
were taken in a beautiful white enamel compofition, 
which is not fubjeCt to Ihrink or form air-bladders ; 
which emits fire when druck with deel, and takes 2 
finepolilh; and which ffiows every droke and touch 
of the artid in higher perfection than any other fub- 
dance. When the colours, mixed colours, and nature 
of the refpeCtive originals, could be afeertained, they 
were imitated as completely as art can imitate them ; 
infomuch that many of the pade intaglios and cameos 
in this collection are fuch faithful imitations, that 
aitids themfelves have owned they could hardly be 
didinguifhed from the originals. And when the co¬ 
lour and nature of the gems could not be authenticated, 
the pades were executed in agreeable, and chiefly tranf- 
parent, colours ; conflant attention being bellowed to 
preferve the outlines, extremities, attributes, and in- 
feriptions. 

It was the learned Mr Rafpe (from whom this ac¬ 
count (c) istaken) who arranged this great collection, 
and made out the deferiptive catalogue. His arrange¬ 
ment is nearly the fame with that of the late Abbe 
Winkelmann, in hisdeferipiion of the gems which be* 
V01. VII. 


longed to Baron Stofch. But as modern works were Gem, 
inlerted jn this collection, he found it neceflary to t Gcmar» 
make a few alterations, and added fome divilions to 
thpfe of M. Winkelmann, as will appear from the 
following confpeCtus, with which we ihall conclude 
this detail. 

I. Ancient Art and Engravings. 

Egyptian. Hieroglyphics, facred animals, divini¬ 
ties, priefls. 

Balilidian, Gnoflic, and other talifmans, &c. 

Oriental and barbarous ancient and modern engra¬ 
vings. 

Greek and Roman originals, copies, and imitations 
, (the Etrufcan are claffcd with the Greek works.) 

A, Mythology or fabulous age. Gods, inferior di¬ 
vinities, religious ceremonies. 

B, Heroic age before the fiegeof Troy. 

C, Siege of Troy. 

D, Hiftoric age. Of Carthage, Greece, Rome, fub* 
jeCts unknown. 

E, Fabulous animals and chimeras. 

F, Vafes and urns. 

II. Modern Art and Engravings. 

A, Religious fnbjeCts. 

B, Portraits of kings and foyereigns. 

C, Portraits of illuflrious men in alphabetical order. 

D, Portraits unknown. 

E, Devices and emblems. 

F, Cyphers, arms, fupporters, and medley of modern 
hiitory. 

GEMARA, or Ghemaja, the fecond part of the 
Talmud. 

The. word jthm, gemara, is commonly fuppofed to 
denote a fupplement; but in ftriCtnefs it rather flgni- 
fies complement, perfection: being formed of the 
Chaldee -mi,gemar or ghemar, “ to finifh, pcrfeCt, or 
complete any thing.” 

The rabbins call the Pentateuch Amply the law v 
the firfl part of the Talmud, which is only an expli¬ 
cation of that law, or an application thereof to parti¬ 
cular cafes, with the decifions of the ancient rabbins 
thereon, they call the Mifchna, i. e. “fecond law :”and 
the fecond part, which is a more extenfive and ample 
explication of the fame law, and a collection of 
decifions of the rabbins pofterior to the Mifchna, 
they call Gemara, q.d. “perfection, completion, finifh- 
ing 5” becaufe they efleem it the finifhing of the law, 
or an explication beyond which there is nothing far¬ 
ther to be defired. 

The Gemara is ufually called Amply Talmud, the 
common name of the whole work. In this fenfe we 
fay, there are two Gemaras or Talmuds ; that of Je- 
rnfalem and that of Babylon : though in ftriCtnefs the 
Gemara is only an explication of the Mifchna, given 
by the Jewiffi doCtors in their fchools; much as the 
commentaries of our fchool-divines on St Thomas, or 
the mailer of the fentenccs, are an explication of the 
writings of thofe authors. 

A commentary, Monf.Tillemontobfervcs, was wrote 
on the Mifchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jew* 
place about the end of the fecond century: but Fa. 

4 H Morin 


(c) Account of the prcfentilate and arrangement of Mr James Taffie’s collection of pafteS and impreffions 
' from ancient and modern gems, by R. C. Rafpe, London, 17S6, 8vo. 
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Gemini, Morin proves, from the work-itfelf, wherein mention 
Cemimani. j s made of the Turks, that it was not wrote till the 
~ v ' time of Heraclius, or about' the year 620; and this 
is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of Jerufalem, 
which the Jews do not ufe or efteern much becaufe of 
its obfcurity. 

They fet a much greater value on the Gemara, or 
Talmud of Babylon, begun by one Afa; difcontinued 
for 73 years, on occafion of the wars with the Sara¬ 
cens and Perfians ; and finifhed by one Jofa, about the 
clofe of the feventh century. See Talmud. 

Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes 
both the Mifchna and the two Gemaras, yet it is pro¬ 
perly that of Afa and Jofa alone which is meant under 
that name. This the Jews prize above all their other 
writings, and even fet it on a level with feripture it¬ 
felf : in effect, they conceive it as the word of God, 
derived by tradition from Mofes, and preferved with¬ 
out interruption to their time. R. Jehuda, and after¬ 
wards R. Jobanan, R. Afa, and R. Jofa, fearing the 
traditions fhould be loft in the difperlion of the Jews, 
collected them into the Mifchna and the Gemara. See 
Caraites and Rabbinists. 

GEMINI, in aftronomy, the twins; a conftella- 
tion or fign of the zodiac, the third in order, repre- 
fentingCaftor and Pollux; and it is• marked thus, n. 
The ftars in the ftgn Gemini, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
are 25 ; in Tycho’s, 2J; in Hevelius’s, 38; in the 

- Britannic Catalogue, 8y. 

GEMINIANI, a celebrated mufician and compo- 
fer, was born at Lucca in the year 1680. He recei¬ 
ved his firft inftrudtions in mufic from Aleflandro Scar¬ 
latti ; and after that became a pbpil of Carlo Ambro- 
fio Lunati, furnamed ll Gobbo, a molt celebrated per¬ 
former on the violin ; after which he became a difciple 
of Corelli, and under him finithed his ftudies on that 
mftrnmem. In the year 1714, he came to England; 
where in a fhort time he fo recommended himfelf by 
vhis exquifite performance, that all who profeffed to 
love and underftand mufic were captivated with hear¬ 
ing him. Many of the nobility laid claim to the ho¬ 
nour of being his patrons; but he feemed chiefly to at¬ 
tach himfelf to Baron Kilmanfegge, chamberlain to 
king George I. a’s elector of Hanover, and a favourite 
ef that prince. In 1716, he publifhed and dedicated 
to his patron 12 fonatas a violino violone e cembalo : the 
firft fix with fugues and double flops as they are vul¬ 
garly called ; the laft with airs of various meafures, 
fuch as allemandes, courants, and jiggs. This pub¬ 
lication was fo well relifhed by the baron, that he 
mentioned Geminiani to the king as an excellent per¬ 
former; in confequence of which our mufician had 
■the honour to perform before his majefty, in concert 
with the celebrated Handel, who played on the harp- 
fichord. But though Geminiani was exceedingly ad¬ 
mired, yet he had not a talent at aflbeiating mufic with 
poetry, nor do we find that he ever became a public 
performer : he was therefore obliged to depend for his 
fiibliftence on the friendfhip of his patrons, and thepro- 

- fits which accrued to him from teaching. He had alfo 
the misfortune to he an enthufiaft in painting ; and the 
verfstilixy of his temper was fitch, that, in order to 
gratify thispaflion, he not only fufpended his ftudies, 
and negleited to exercifehis talents, but involved him- 
felf in debts. In 1727, lie was offered the place of 
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mafter and compofer of the ftate-mufic in Ireland ; but Geminfam, 

this could not be conferred on a Catholic,' and Gemi- •-*- * 

niani refilled to change his religion: upon which it 
was given to Matthew Dubourg, a young man who 
had been one of his pupils, and was a celebrated per¬ 
former on the violin. Germiniani then fet himfelf to 
compofe parts to the opera quinta of Corelli ; or, in 
other wofds, to make concertos of the firft fix of his 
fobs. This work he completed, and, with the help 
of a fubfeription, at the head of which were the names 
of the royal family, publilhed in 1726. In 1732, he 
publifhed his operafeeonda, which contains a celebrated 
minuet that goes by liis name. He publifhed many 
other pieces, the profits of which did not much mend 
his circumfiances ; but this perhaps was owing to his 
rambling difpofirion and e'nthufiaflic fondnefs of paint¬ 
ing. He was alfo an utter ftranger to the bufinefs of 
an orcheftra, and had no idea of the labour and pains 
neceffary in the inftrmftion of fingers for the perform¬ 
ance of mufic to which they were ftrangers. The con¬ 
fequence of this was, that a concerto fpirituals, which 
he had advertifed for his own benefit in 1748, failed 
in the performance. The audience, however, compalfi- 
onaced his diftrefs, and fat very filem till the books 
were changed; when the performance was continued 

■ with compofitions of the author’s own, and which he ex¬ 
ecuted in fuch a manner as was never forgot. The pro¬ 
fits ariiing from this performance enabled him to take 
a journey to Paris ; where he ftaid long enough to get 
plates engraven for a fcore of folos, and the parts of 
two operas of concertos. About the year 1755 be 
returned to England, and advertifed them for fale. 

In 1761, Geminiani went over to Ireland ; and was 
kindly entertained there by Mr Matthew Dubourg, 
who had been his pupil, and was then mafter of the 
king's band in Ireland. This perfon through the 

■ courfe of his life had ever been difpofed to render him 
friendly offices ; and it was but a fhort time after Ge- 
miniani’s arrival at Dublin that he was called upon to 
do him the laft. It feems that Geminiani had fpent 
many years in compiling an elaborate treatife on mufic, 
which he intended for publication ; but foon after his 
arrival at Dublin, by the treachery of a female fer- 
vant, who, it was fa id, was recommended to him for 
no other end than that fhe might fteal it, it was con- 
veyed away, and could not be recovered. The great- 
nefs of this lofs, and his inability to repair it, made a 
deep impreffion on his mind; and, as is conjefttired, 
haftened his end ; at leaft he furvived it but a fhort 
time, ending his days on the 1 7th of September 1762., 

The following lift comprifes the whole of his publica¬ 
tions, except two or three articles of fmall account. 

Twelve folos for a violin, opera prima ; fix concertos 
in feven parts, opera Jeconda ; fix concertos in feven 
parts, opera terza; twelve folos for a violin, opera 
quarta ; fix folos for a violencello, opera quinta s the 
fame made into folos for a violin ; fix concertos from 
his opera quarta ; fix concertos in eight parts, opera 
feitima ; rules for playing in tafte ; a treatife on good 
tafte; the art of playing the violin , 12 fonatas from 
his firft folos, opera undecima ; Ripieno parts to ditto; 
leflbnsfor the harpfiehord ; Guida Armonica fupple- 
ment to ditto; the art of accompaniment, tw o books * 
his firft two operas of concertos in fcore; and the en¬ 
chanted foreft.—Of his folos the Optra prima is efteem- 
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Gemma. ed the bed. Of his concertos fome are excellent, 

1 ‘-v-- Others of them fcarce pais the bounds of mediocrity. 

The fixth of the third opera not only furpafles all the 
reft, but, in the opinion of the bed judges of harmony, 
is the fined indrumental compofition extant. 

GEMMA, or Bud, in botany ; a compendium or 
epitome of a plant, feated upon the detn and branches, 
and covered with feales, in order to defend the tender 
rudiments inclofed from cold and other external inju¬ 
ries, till their parts being unfolded, they acquire 
drength,and render any further protection unneceflary. 

Buds, together with bulbs, which are a fpecies of 
buds generally feated upon or near the root, conditute 
that part of the herb called by Linnaeus hyb.-rnacula j 
that is the winter-quarters of the future vegetable : a 
very proper appellation, as it is during that fevere fea- 
fon that the tender rudiments are protected in the 
manner jud mentioned. 

Plants conlidered in analogy to animals, may pro¬ 
perly enough be reckoned both viviparous, and ovipa¬ 
rous. Seeds are the vegetable eggs ; buds, living fe- 
tufes, or infant plants, which renew the fpecies as cer¬ 
tainly as the feed. 

Buds are placed at the extremity of the young (hoots, 
and along the branches, being fixed with a fiiort foot- 
dalk upon a kind of brackets, the remainder of the 
leaves, in the wings or angles of which the buds in 
quedion were formed the preceding year, fhey are 
fometimes placed lingle; fometimes two by two, and 
thofe either oppolite or alternate ; fometimes collected 
in greater numbers in whirls or rings. 

With refped to their conftruCtion, buds are compo- 
fed of feveral parts artificially arranged. Externally, 
vve find a number of feales that are pretty hard, fre¬ 
quently armed with hairs, hollowed like a fpoon, and 
placed over each other like tiles. Thefe feales are 
fixed into the inner plates of the bark, of which they 
appear to be a prolongation, iheir ufe is to defend 
the internal parts of the bud ; which being unfolded, 
will produce fome flowers, leaves, and dipulas ; others, 
footdalks ami feales. All thefe parts, while they re¬ 
main in the bud, are tender, delicate, folded over each 
other, and covered with a thick clammy juic<, which 
is fometimes refinous and odoriferous, as in the taca- 
hamac-tree. This juice ferves not only to defend the 
more tender parts of the embryo-plant from cold, the 
affaults of infeds, and other external injuries; but 
likewife from exceflive perfpiration, which, in its 
young and infant date, would be very definitive. It 
is confpicuous in the buds of horfe-chefnut, poplar, and 
willow trees. 

In general, we may difiingnifh three kinds of buds ; 
that containing the flower, that containing the leaves, 
and that containing both flower and leaves. 

Thefirft, termedgemma florifera,zn& by the French 
bouton a fleur or a fruit, contains the rudiments of one 
or feveral flowers, folded over each other, and furround- 
ed with feales. In feveral trees, this kind of bud 
is commonly found at the extremity of certain fmall 
branches, which are fltorter, rougher, and lefs gar- 
nifhed with leaves, than the reft. The external feales 
of this fpecies of bud are harder than the internal; 
both are furnilhed with hairs, and in general more 
fwellcd than thofe of the fecond fort. The bud con¬ 
taining the flower too is commonly thicker, fhoner, al- 
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mod fquare, lefs uniform, and lefs pointed; being ge- Gctnma. 
nerally terminated obtufely. It is called by Pliny ocultrr : “““ v ' 

gemma-, and is employed in that fpecies of grafting 
called inoculation , or budding. 

The fecond fpecies of bud, viz. that containing the 
leaves, termed gemmafolif-'era, and by the French bouton 
a feuilles or a bois, contains the rudiments of feveral 
leaves, which are varioufly folded over each other, and 
outwardly furrounded by feales, from which the fmall 
ftipulse that are feated at the foot of the young branches 
are chiefly produced. Thefe buds are commonly more 
pointed than the former fort. In the hazel-nut, how¬ 
ever, they are perfediy round; and in horfe-chefnut, 
very thick. 

The third fort of bad is fmaller than cither of the 
preceding; and produces both flowers and leaves, the*’ 
not always in the fame manner. Sometimes the flowers 
and leaves are unfolded at the fame time. This mode 
of the flower and leaf bud is termed by Linnaeus 
gemma folifera ir florifera. Sometimes the leaves pro¬ 
ceed or emerge out of this kind of bud upon a fmall 
branch, which afterwards produces flowers. This 
mode of the flo wer and leaf bud is termed by Linnaeus 
gemma folifera-fiorifera , and is the moft common bud 
of any. 

Such buds as produce branches adorned only with 
leaves are called barren ; fitch as contain both leaves 
and flowers, fertile. From the bulk of the bud we 
may often with eafe foretel whether it contains leaves 
only, or leaves and flowers together, as in cherry and 
pear trees. 

Neither the buds produced on or near the root, call¬ 
ed by fome authors turiones, nor thofe produced on 
the trunk, and from the angles or wings of the leaves, 
contain, inftridpropriety, an entire delineation of the 
plant; fince the roots are wanting; and in various 
buds, as we have feen, fitoots are contained with 
leaves only, and not with flowers: but as a branch 
may be considered as a part fimilar to the whole plant, 
and, if planted, would in procefs of revegetation ex¬ 
hibit or produce roots and flowers, we may in general 
allow, that the bud contains the whole plant, or the 
principles of the whole plant, which may be unfolded 
ad libitum-, and thus refembles the feed in containing 
a delineation of the future plant in embryo : for al¬ 
though the bud wants a radicle, or plumnla, of which 
the feed is poflefled, yet it would undoubtedly form 
one, if planted in the earth. But as the medullary 
part adhering to the bud is too tender, and by the 
abundanceof juice flowing into it from the earth would 
be difpofed to putrefaction, the buds are not planted 
in the foil, but generally inferted within the bark of 
another tree; yet placed fo that the production of the 
marrow, or pith, adhering to them, may be inferted 
into the pith of the branch in which the fiflure or cleft 
is made; by which means there is a large communica¬ 
tion of juice. This propagation by gems or buds, 
called inoculation, is commonly praCtifed with thefirft 
fort of buds above deferibed. 

From the obvious ufes of the buds. We may colled 
the reafon why the fupreme Author of nature has 
granted this fort of protection to moft of the trees that 
are natives of cold climates : and, on the other hand, 
denied it to fitch as, enjoying a warm benign atmo- 
fphere, have not the tender parts of their embryo- 
4 H 2 fhoots 
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Gcmni a, fhbots’expofed to i,.Junes and depredations from the fc- 
Oemmatio . y'clines of the sveamer. Of this latter kind are the 
~ v plants of the following lilt ; fonie of them very large 
trees; others l.naller woody vegetables, of the fhiub 
and under Ihrubkind ; Citron, orange, lemon, caffava, 
mock-orange, blad-appie,lhrubby Iwallow-wort, alater- 
nus, Ihnibby geraniums, berry-biaring alder, Ctirift’s- 
thorn. Syrian mallow, baobab or Ethiopian four- 
gourd, jufficia, mild fena, the acacias and fenfttive 
plant, coral-tree, {linking bean-u\ foils, medicago, 
oleander, viburnum, f.imach, ivy, tamawfk, heath, JtSar- 
badoes cherry, lavacera, rue, thrubby liightinades, 
Guinea heriweed, cyprefs, lignum vitas, and favmea 
fpecies of juniper, 

. On annual plants, whofe root as well asftalk perilhes 
after a year, true buds are never produced; in their 
ttead, however,areprotrudcdfmallbranches,like a little 
feather, from the wings of the leaves, which wither 
without any farther expanlion if the plants climb and 
have no lateral branches ; but if, either by their own 
nature or from abundance of fap, the plants become 
branched, the raniuli juil mentioned obtain an increafe 
ftmilar to that of the whole plant. 

The fame appearance obtains in the trees of warm 
countries, fuch as thofe enumerated in the above lili, in 
Which a plumula, orfmall feather, fendsforth branches 
without a fcaly coverin'g; as, in fuch countries, this 
tender part requires no defence or protection from 
cold. A fcaly covering then is peculiar io buds, as 
it protects the tender embryo inclofed from all exter¬ 
nal injuries. When we therefore fpeak of trees having 
buds that are naked or without fcalcs, our meaning is the 
fame as if we had faid that they have no buds at all. 

The buds that are to be unfolded the following 
year, break forth from the evolved buds of the pvefent 
year, in fuch a manner as to pftt on the appearance 
of fmall eminences in the wings or angles of the leaves. 
Thefe eminences or knots grow but little during the 
fummer : as, in that fealon, the fap is expended on the 
increafe of the parts of the plant: but in authmn. 
When the leaves begin to wither and fall off, the buds, 
placed on the wings, increafe ; and the embry o-plan't 
contained in the bud is fo expanded, that the leaves 
and flowers, the parts to be evolved the following 
year, are diftinaiy vifible. Thus in horfe-chefnut the 
leaves, and in cornel-tree the flowers, afe each to be 
obferved in their refpeCtive buds. 

As each bud contains the rudiments of a plant, and 
would, if feparated from its parent vegetable, become 
every way flmilar to it; Lintiasud, to fhow the wonder¬ 
ful fertility of nature, has made a calculation, by which 
it appears, that, in a trunk fcarce exceeding a fpan in 
breadth, 10,000 buds (that is, herbs) may be produ¬ 
ced. What an infinite number, then, of plants might 
be raifed from a very large tree ! 

GEMMATIO, from gemma, “ a buda terk 
ufed by Linnasus, exprefiive of tlie form of the buds, 
their origin, and their contents. It includes both 
thofe properly called buds , and thofe which are feated 
at the roots, fly led bulbs. 

As to the origin of buds, they are formed either of 
the footftalks of the leaves, of flipulab, or of fcaies of 
the bark. Their contents have been already difeover- 
ed, in the preceding article, to be either flowers, leaves, 
or both. 
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GEMONIrE scalje, or Gradus Gkmonii', ami on g oemonbe' 
the Romans, wamnucti the fame as gallows 01 gibbet II 
in England.—Sonic fay they were thus- iltnonnnaied Gender, 
from the perfon who railed them ; others, from the 
firlt criminals that flittered on them ; anti others, from 
the vcrbgemo, “ I figh or groan.” 

The gradus gesnonii, according to Publius Vitflor or 
Sextus Kuius, was a place raifed on feveral fteps, from 
whence they precipitated their criminals ; others re- 
prefent it as a p ace whereon offenders were executed, 
and afterwards expoled to public view. The gsmoniee 
Jcalre were in the tenth region of the city, near the 
temple of Juno. Camillas firlt appropriated the place ; 
to this ufe, in the year of Rome 358. 

GENDARMES, or Gen d’armes, in the French 
armies, a denomination given to a fcledl body of liorfe, 
on account of their fucceedir.g the ancient gendarmes, 
who were thus called from their being completely 
clothed in armour ; (fee Sects Gendarmes, infra.) 

Thefe troops wefe commanded by captain-lieutenants, 
the king and the princes of the blood being their 
captains : the king’s troop, befides a captain-licnte- 
nant, has two lublieutenants, three enfigns, and three 
guidons. 

' Grand Gendarmes, latterly were a troop compofed 
of 2 jo gentlemen ; the king himfelf was their captain, 
and one of the fxrft peers their captain-lieutenant, who 
has under him two lieutenants, three enfigns, three gui¬ 
dons, and other officers. 

Small Gendarmes, were the Scots gendarmes, the 
queen’s, the dauphin’s, the gendarmes of Anjou, Bur¬ 
gundy, the Englifh and Flcinifh gendarmes, having 
each a captain-lieutenant, fab-lieutenant, enfign, gui¬ 
don, and quarter-matter. 

Slots Gendarmes, Were originally inftituted by 
Charles VII. of France, about ihe middle of the 5th 
century, and formed a part of his guard ; in which Stuart’s 
ttation alio they adted under other princes. It was their Ccn/tit. of 
prerogative to rake precedence of ail the companies of Scotland. 
the gendarmerie of France ; and, on particular occa- 
fions, they even preceded the two companies of the 
king’s moufquetaires. The fons of the Scottilh rao- 
narchs were the ufual captains of this company ; and 
after Mary’s acceffion to the throne, its command 
belonged to them as a right. It was thence that 
James VI. made a claim of it for his fon prince Hen¬ 
ry. This honour, and its emoluments, were alfo en¬ 
joyed by Charles I. and the next in command to this 
prince was Louis Smart duke of Lennox. George 
Gordon marquis of Huutly fueceeded the duke of Len¬ 
nox in the year 1624, and took the title of captain 
or commander in chief when Charles I. mounted the 
Englilh throne. It is not certain whether Charles II. 
was ever captain of this company ; but it was confer¬ 
red on bis brother the duke of York, who was captain 
of the Scots gendarmes till the year 1667, when he 
refigned his Cornroiflion into the hands of the French 
king. Since that time no native of Great Britain has 
enjoyed this command. See Scots Guards. 

All the different gendarmeries are nowabolilhed, in 
con A quenre of the reforming fyftems that have lately 
taken place in France. 

GENDER, among grammarians, a diyifion of nouns, 
or names, to dittinguiih the two fexes. 

This was the original intention of gender ; but after¬ 

wards 
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Gendt*. wards other words, which had improper relation either 
8 to the one fex or the other, had genders afligned tnem, 
Gcnepi rather out of caprice than reafon ; which is at length 
'““ v ertubl idled by cuftom. Hence genders.vary according 
to the languages, or even according to the worJs in¬ 
troduced from one language into another. Thus, arbor 
in Latin is feminine, hut arbre in French is malcnline ; 
and dins in Latin is mafculine, but dent in French is 
feminine. 

The oriental languages frequently negleft the uffi of 
genders, and the Perlian language has none at all. 

Tire Latins, Greeks, fee. generally content them- 
fe-1 ves to exprefs the different genders by different ter¬ 
minations; as bonus “a good horfe equa, 

" a good marc,” &c. But in Englifh we frequently 
go further, and exprefs the difference of fex by differ¬ 
ent words : as boar, low ; boy, girl ; buck, doe ; bull, 
cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, &c.—We have only 
about 34 feminines, dtftinguiihed from the males, by 
the variation of the termination of the male into efs ; 
of which number are abbot, abbefs ; count, countefs ; 
actor, adlrefs ; heir, heirefs ; prince, princcfs, &c. 
which is all that our language knows of any thing like 
genders. 

The Greek and Latin, befides the mafculine and fe¬ 
minine, have the neuter, common, and the doubtful 
gender ; and likewife the epicene, or promifeuous, 
which under one fiugle gender and termination in¬ 
cludes both the kinds. 

GENDRE (Louis le), an efteemed hiftorian, born 
at Roan. He became canon of Notre Dame at Paris, 
fubchauter of the fame church, and abbot of Notre 
Dame at Claire Fontaine in the diocefe of Chartres. 
He wrote a great number of works; the principal of 
Which are: i. The Manners and Cuftom s of the French, 
in the different times of that monarchy, i. An Hi¬ 
llary of France, in three volumes folio, and in feven 
volumes duodecimo. 3. The life of Cardinal d’Am- 
boife. He died in 1733, aged 78. 

Gendre (Gilbert Charles le), marquis of St Au- 
bin, counfellor in the parliament of Paris, and after¬ 
wards mailer of requefts in the king’s houfehold. He 
wrote feveral works; but is chiefly diftinguilhed by his 
Traite de l’opinion, 9 vols i2mo ; a curious performance 
proving, by hiftoric examples, the empire of opinion 
over the works of art and fcience. He died at Paris 
in 1746, aged 59. 

GENEALOGY, an enumeration of a feries ofan- 
eeftors ; or a fummary account of the relations and al¬ 
liances of a perfon or family, both in the diredl and 
collateral ( line. 

The word is Greek ytuoxtyi* ; which is formed of 
yn<&.,“ ncc or lineage,” and \oy©*, “ difeourie.” 

In divers chapters and military orders, it is required 
that the candidates produce their genealogy, to lhow 
that they arc noble by fo many deicents. 

GENEALOGICA are or, or Tree ofConfanguinity, 
lignities a genealogy or lineage drawn out under the 
figure of a tree, with its root, flock, branches. See. The 
genealogical degrees areufuaMy represented in circles, 
ranged over, under, and afide each other. This the 
Greeks called Jiemmata, a word iignifying crown, gar¬ 
land. or the like. See ihc articlesCoNSANGuiNiTYand 
Descent, and the plates there referred to. 

GENEP;, a ilrong town of Germany, in the circle of 
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Weilphalia, fubjeft to the king of Pruffia. E. Long. General. 
4. 29. N. Lat.'ji. 42. -- 

GENERAL, an appellation given to whatever be¬ 
longs to a whole genns. 

General Ajfembly. See Assembly. 

General Charge in law. See Charge to enter Heir. 

General Terms, among logicians, thole which are 
made the figns of general ideas- Set Logic and Me¬ 
taphysics. 

General Warrant. See Warrant. 

General of an Army, in the art of War, lie who 
commands in chief. See the article War, where his 
office and duties are particularly expained. 

General of the Artillery. See Ordnance. 

General of Horfe , and General of Foot, are ports, 
nexc under the general of the army, and thefehave up¬ 
on all occafion an abfolute authority over all the horfe 
and foot in the army. 

Adjutant General, one who attends the general, 
affifls in council, and carries the general’s orders to 
the army. He diftributes the daily orders to the ma¬ 
jors of brigade. He is likewife charged with the ge¬ 
neral detail of the duty of the army. The major of 
brigade fends every morning to the adjutant-general 
an exadt return, by batallion and company, of the. 
men of his brigade. In a day of battle the adjutant- 
general fees the infantry drawn up ; after which, he 
places himfelf. by the general, to receive any orders 
which may regard the corps of which he has the de¬ 
tail. In a fiege, he orders the number of workmen 
demanded, and figns the warrant for their payment.. 

He receives the guards of the trenches at their ren¬ 
dezvous, and examines their condition.; he gives and 
figns all orders for parties. He has an orderly fer- 
jeant from each brigade of infantry in the line, to 
carry fuch orders as he may have occafion to fend from 
the general. 

Lieut enant-CtNBRAL, is the next in command after 
the general ; and provided he ihould die or be killed, 
the order is, that tbeoldeft lieutenant-general ffiall take 
the command. This office is the firft military dignity 
after that of a general. One part of their function is,, 
to affift the general with their counfel : they ought 
therefore, if poffible, to poffefs the fame qualities with 
the general himfelf; and the more, as they often com¬ 
mand armies in chief. 

The number of lieutenant-generals have been muK 
tiplied of late in Europe, in proportion as the armies 
have become numerous. They ferve either in the field,, 
or m fieges, according to the dates of their commif- 
fions. In battle the oldeft commands the right wing 
of the army, the fecond the left wing, the third the 
centre; the fourth the right wing, of the fecond line,, 
the fifth the left wing, the lixth the centre ; and fo on.. 

In fieges, the lieutenant-generals always command the 
right of the principal attack, and order what they 
judge proper for the advancement of the fiege during 
the 24 hours they are in tb« trenches ; except the at¬ 
tacks, which they are not to. make without an order- 
front the general in chief. 

Lieutenant-G enERAL of theOrdnance.See Or dn anc e 

Lie men ant-G eneral of the Artillery, is, or ought to. 
be, a very great mathematician, and an able engineer 
to kno w all the powers of artillery ; to underhand the 
attack and defence of fortified places,, in all. its .differ- 

tens 
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rent branches; bow to difpofe of the artillery in the 
day of battle to the beft advantage ; to conduct its 
inarch and retreat; as alfo to be well acquainted with 
all the numerous apparatus belonging to the train, and 
to the laboratory, &c. 

Major-GENERAL, the next officer to the lieutenant- 
general. His chief bufinels is to receive orders from 
the general, or in his abfence from the lieutenant ge¬ 
neral of the day ; which he is to diflribute to the 
brigade-majors, with whom he is to regulate the 
guards, convoys, detachments, &c. On him the 
whole fatigue and detail of duty of the army roll. It 
is the major-general of the day who is charged with 
the encampment of the army, who places himfelf at 
the head of it when they march, who marks out the 
ground of the camp to the quarter matter-general, and 
who places the new guards for the fafety of the camp. 

The day the army is to march, he di&ates to the 
field-officers the order of the march, which he has re¬ 
ceived from the general, and on other days gives them 
the parole. 

In a fixed camp he is charged with the foraging, 
with reconnoitring the ground for it, and polling the 
cfcorts, &c. 

In fieges, if there are two feparate attacks, the fe- 
Cond belongs to him ; but if there is but one, he takes, 
either from the right or left of the attack, that which 
the lieutenant-general has notchofen. 

When the army is under arms, he affills the lieute¬ 
nant-general, whofe orders he executes. 

If the army marches to an engagement, his poll is 
at the head of the guards of the army, until they are 
near enough to the enemy to rejoin their different 
corps ; after which he retires to his own proper poll: 
for the major-generals are difpofed on the order of 
battle as the lieutenant-generals are j to whom, how¬ 
ever, they are fubordinate, for the command of their 
divisions. The major-general has one aid-de-camp, 
paid for executing his orders. 

General is alfo ufed for a particular march, or 
beat of drum ; being the firlt which gives notice, com¬ 
monly in the morning early, for the infantry to be in 
readinefs to march. 

GENERAiislikewife an appellation by which offi¬ 
cers in law, in the revenue s, &c. are diftinguiffied ; as, 
attorney-general,folicitor-general, &c. receiver-general, 
comptroller-general, &c. See Attorney, &c. 

General is alfo ufed for the chief of an order of 
monks; or of alt the hottfes and congregations efla- 
blilhed under the fame rule. Thus we fay, the gene¬ 
ral of the Francifcans, Ciftertians, See. 

GENERALISSIMO, called alfo captain-general , 
and limply general, is an officer who commands all the 
military powers ofa nation ; who gives orders to all the 
other general officers, and receives no orders himfelf 
but from the king. 

Monf. Balzac obferves, that the cardinal de Richelieu 
firll coined this word, of his own abfolute anthority, up¬ 
on his goiug to command the French army in Italy. 

GENERATE, in mufic, is ufed to fignify the 
operation of that mechanical power in nature, which 
every found has in producing one or more different 
foundy. Thus any given found, however fimplc, pro¬ 
duces along with itfelf, its odtave, and two other 
founds extremely lharp, viz. its twelfth above, that is 


to fay, the odlave of its fifth ; and the other the feven- Generated 
teenth above, or in other words, the double oflave of II . 
its third major. , 

Whether we fuppofe this procreation of founds to 
refult from an aptitude in the texture and magnitude 
of certain particles in the air, for conveying to our 
ears vibrations that bear thofe proportions one to ano¬ 
ther, as being determined at once by tbe partial and 
totall ofcillations of any mufical firing: or from what¬ 
ever eoconomy of nature we choofe to trace it ; the 
power of one found thus to produce another, when in 
adtion, is faid to generate. The fame word is applied, 
by Signior Tartini and his followers, to any two 
founds which, ftmultaneoully heard, produce a third. 

GENERATED, or Genited, is ufed, by fome 
mathematical writers, for whatever is produced, either 
in arithmetic, by the multiplication, divifion, or ex- 
tradliou of roots ; or in geometry, by the invention 
of the contents, areas, and fides ; or of extreme and 
mean proportionals, without arithmetical addition and 
fubiradtion. 

GENERATING line, or figure, in geometry, 
is that which, by its motion of revolution, produces 
any other figure, plane or folid. See Genesis. 

GENERATION, in phyfiology, the aft of pro¬ 
creating and producing a being fimilar to the parent. 

See Anatomy, n® 109, no. 

Generation of Fifhes. See Comparative Anatomy, 
n 8 154. and Ichthyology. 

Generation of Plants. See Botany, fedl.v. 

Generation of Infects. See Comparative Anatomy, 
p. 274. and Entomology, fedt. ii. 

Parts of Generation. See Anatomy, n°io7, 108. 

Generation, in mathematics, isafed forformation 
or produdtion. Thus we meet with the generation of 
equations, curves, folids, &c. 

Generation, in theology. The Father is faid byr 
fome divines to have produced his Word orSon from 
all eternity, by way of generation ; on which occafion 
the word generation raifes a peculiar idea; that procef- 
fion, which is really effedledin the way of underfland- 
ing, is called generation, becaufe in virtue thereof, the 
Word becomes like to him from whom he takes this 
original; or as St Paul expreffes it, is the figure or 
image of his fubftancc, i. e. of his being and nature. 

And hence it is, they fay, that the fecond Perfon i* 
the Trinity is called the Son. 

Generation is alfo ufed, though fomewhat im¬ 
properly, for genealogy, or the feries of children iffiied 
from the fame flock. That the gofpel of St Matthew 
convmmenees from the book of the generation of Jefus 
Chrift, &c. The latter and more accurate tranflators, 
iriftead of generation ufe the word genealogy. 

Generation is alfo ufed to fignify a people, race, 
or nation, efpedally in the literal tranflations of the 
feripture, where the word generally occurs wherc- 
ever the Latin has Generatio, and the Greek ytnme. 

Thus, “ A wicked and pervefe generation feeketh a 
fign,” &c. “ One generation paffes away, and an¬ 

other cometh,” &c. 

Generation is alfo ufed in thefenfe of an age, or 
the ordinary period of man’s life. Thus we fay, “ to 
the third and fourth generation.” In this fenfe hiflo- 
rians ufually reckon a generation the fpace of 33years 
or thereabouts. See Age. 
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Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred Genesis, in geometry, denotes the formation of a Cenefi* 
years ; which computation appears from the later au- line, plane, or folid, by the motion or flux of a point, 
thors of political arithmetic to be pretty juft. line, or furface. See Fluxions. .-^—L. 

GENERATOR, in mufic, flgnifies the principal The genefis or formation, e.gr. of a globe or fphere, 
found or founds by which others are produced. Thus is conceived by fuppoftng a femicircle to revolve upon 
the loweft C for the treble of the liarplichord, belides a right line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the 
its oCtave, will ftrike an attentive ear with its twelfth other, called its axis, or axis of circumvolution : the 
above, or G in alt, and with its feventeenth above, or motion or revolution of that femicircle is the geueflsof 
E in alt. The C, therefore, is called their generator, the fphere, &c. 

the G and E its products or harmonics. But in the In the genefis of figures, &c. the line or furface that 
approximation of chords, for G, its oCtave below is moves is called the deferibent-, and the line round which, 
fubflituted, which conftitutes a fifth from the genera- or, according to which, the revolution or motion is 
tor, or loweft C ; and for E, is likewife fubflituted its made, the dirigent. 

fifteenth below, which, with the abovementioned C, GENET, Gennet, or Jennet, in the manege, de¬ 
forms a third major. To the loweft notes, therefore, notes a fmall-fized well-proportioned Spanifh horfe. 
exchanged for thefe in alt by fitbftitution, the denonii- TonAtalageuetie, is toride after the Spanifli fafhion,- 
nations of products or harmonics are likewife given, fo iliort, that the fpurs bear upon the horfes flank, 
whilft the C retains the name of their generator. But GENETHLIA, in antiquity, a folemnity kept in 
ftill according to the fyftem of Tartini, two notes in memory of fome perfon deceafed. 
concord, which when founded produce a third, may be GENETHLIACI, in aftrology, perfons who ereCt 
termed the concurring generators of that third. (See horofeopes or pretend to foretel what fhall befal a man 
Generation Harmoniqite, par M. Rameau-, fee alfo that by means of the ftars which prefided at his nativity, 
delineation of Tartini’s fyftem called The power and The word is formed of the Greek >sve 0 Mi, origin,gene- 
principles of harmony.) ration , nativity. 

GENERICAL name, in naturalhiftory, the word The ancients called them Chalda't, and by the gene- 
ufed to fignify all the fpecies of natural bodies, which ral name mathematici ; accordingly, the feveral civil 
agree in certain effential and peculiar characters, and and canon laws, which we find made againft the ma- 
therefore all of the fame family or kind; fo that the thematicians, only refpeCl ihcgemthliacior aftrologers. 
word ufed as the generical name equally exprefles every They were expelled Rome by a formal decree of the 
one of them, and fome other words expreflive of the fenate; and yet found fo much protection from the 
peculiar qualities or figures of each are added, in order credulity of the people, that they remained therein 
.10 denote them fingly, and make up what is called unmolefted. Hence an ancient author fpeaks of them 
the fpecific name. See Botany and Zoology. as hominum genus , quodin civitate noftrafemper ir ve- 

GENESIS, the firft book of the Old Teftament, taiitur, t retinebitur. 
containing the hiftory of the creation, and the lives GENETTE, in zoology. SeeVivERRA, 
of the firft patriarchs. GENEVA, a city of Switzerland, 011 the confines 

The book of Genefis ftands at the head of the Pen- of France and Savoy, fituated in 6° E. Long, and 
tateuch. Its author is held to be Mofes : it contains 46° 12' f N. Lat. It ftands on the banks of the river 
the relation of 2369 years, viz. from the beginning of Rhone, juft at the place where the latter iifues from 
the world to the death of Jofeph. The Jews are for- the lake which takes its name from the city ; and part 
bidden to read the beginning of Genefis, and the begin- of it is built on an ifland in the river. It is handfome, 
ning of Ezekiel, before 30 years of age. well fortified, and pretty large ; the ftreets in general 

The Hebrews called this book Berefchith , becaufe it are clean and well paved, but the principal one is en- 
begins with that word, which in their language figni- cumbered with a row of fliops on each fide between 
fies in principio , or “ in the beginning.” The Greeks the carriage and foot-paths. The latter is very wide, 
gave it the name Genefis, Ttna-it,q. d. production, gene- and protected from the weather by great wooden pent- 
ration, becaufe it begins with the hiftory of the pro- houfes projecting from the roofs; which, though very 
duCtion or generation of all beings. convenient, give the ftrecr a dark and dull appear- 

This book, befides the hiftory of the creation, con- ance. The houfes are generally conftruCted of free- 
tains an account of the original innocence and fall of ftone, with bafements of lirneftone; the gutters, fpouts, 
man; the propagation of mankind ; the rife of religion; ridges, and outward ornaments, being made of tinned- 
the general defection and corruption of the world ; the iron. Some of them have arched walks or piazzas in 
deluge; the reftoration of the world; the divifion front. The place called Treille is very agreeable, be- 
and peopling of the earth ; and the hiftory of the ing planted with linden trees, and commanding a fine 
firft patriarchs to the death of Jofeph. It was eafy profpeCt of the lake, with feveral ranges of rocks rifing 
for Mofes to be fatisfied of the truth of what he de- behind one another, ionic covered with vineyards and 
livers in this book, becaufe it came down to him thro’ herbage, and others with fnow, having openings be- 
a few hands : for from Adam to Noah there was one tween them. Immediately below Geneva the Rhone 
man, viz. Methufelah, who lived fo long as to fee them is joined by the Arve, a cold and muddy ftream rifing 
both : in like manner Shem converfed with Noah and among the Alps, and deriving a confiderable part of its 
Abraham; Ifaac with Abraham and Jofeph, from waters from the Glaciers. The Rhone is quite clear 
whom the records of this book might eafily be con- and tranfparenr, fo that the muddy water of the Arve 
veyed to Mofes by Amram, who was contemporary is diftinguiihed from it even af ter they have flowed; 
with Jofeph. for feveral miles together. There are four bridges. 
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over the Rhone before it. joins the Ante ; and from it the influence that he acquired among the citizens, #&nevs, 

' the city is fnpplicd with water by means of an hy- that a public academy was firft eftabiiihed in the city, " v 
draulic machine, which raifes itaoo Paris feet above where he, Theodore Beza, and fome of theimore mi- 
its level. The principal buildings are, i. The Maifon nentfirft reformers, read le&ures with uncommon fuc- 
dcVille, or town-houfc, a plain ancient edifice, with cefs. The intolerant fpirit of Calvin is well known ; 
large rooms, in which the councils affemble, and pub- but little of it now .appears in the government of Ge- 
lic entertainments are held; and in one of them a week- neva: on the contrary it is the moil tolerating of all 
ly concert is held by fubfeription during the winter, the States in Switzerland, being the only one of them 
The afeent to the upper ftory is not by fleps but a which permits the public exercife of the Lutheran re¬ 
paved activity; which however, is fo gentle, that ligion. The advantages of the academy at Geneva are 
horfes and mules can go up to the top. a. The very confpicuous among the,citizens at this day, even 
church of St Peter, formerly the cathedral, is an an- the lower clafs of them being exceedingly well inform- 
cient Gothic building, with a modem'portico of feven ed; fo thar, according to Mr Caxc, there, is not a ciry 
large Corinthian columns of red and white marble from in Europe where learning is fo generally diffufed. “ I 
Roche. The only thing remarkable in the infide is received great fatisfadion(fays he) in converfing even 
the tomb of Henry duke of Rohan. 3, The arfenal with feveral tradefmen upon topics both of literature 
is in good order, and fupplied with arms fufficient for and politics ; and was aftonilhed to find in this clafs 
12,000 men. There are many ancient fails of armour; of men fo uncommon a lliare of knowledge ; but the 
and the foaling ladders, lanthorns,hatchets, &c.ufed by wonder ceafes when we are told that all of them were 
the Savoyards in their treacherous attempt on the city educated at the public academy.” In this feminar-y 
in the year 1602, to be afterwards noticed, are here pre- the induftry and emulation of the fludents are exci ted 
ferved. The magazines contain no cannons afaelides by the annual difiribution of prizes to thofe who dif- 
mortars. 4. The hofpital is a large handfome building, tinguifii themfelvcs in each clafs. The prizes confift 
by which and other charities near 4000poor people are of fmall medals, but are conferred with fuch folemnity 
maintained. 5. The fortifications on the. fide of Savoy as cannot fail to produce a ftriking effedt on the minds 
are of the modern conftrudtion, but are commanded by of youth. There is alfo a public library to which the 
fome neighbouring grounds. On the fide of France citizens have accefs, and which undoubtedly tends 
they are old fafhioncd, and at any rate are rather cal- greatly to that univerfal diffufion of learning fo re- 
culated to prevent a furprife than to fuftain a regular markable among the inhabitants. It was founded by 
fiege. There are three gates, towards France, Savoy Bonnivard, remarkable for bis fufferings in the caufe of 
and Switzerland; and the accefs to the lake is guarded the liberties of his country. Having been a great an- 
by a double jetty and chain. tagonift of the dukes of Savoy, again!! whom he af- 

The territory belonging to this city contains about ferted the independence of Geneva, he had the mis- 
feven fquare leagues, and is ■ divided into nine pa- fortune at laft to be taken prifoner, and was imprifon- 
rilhes ; the town is by far the molt'populous in Swit- ed for fix years in a dungeon below the level of the 
zerland, having about 30,000 inhabitants, of whom, lake, in the caftleof Chillon, which ftandson a rockin 
however, 5000 are generally fuppofdd to be abfent. • the lake, and is connedbed with the land by a draw- 
It has a fmall diftridt dependent upon it, but this bridge. In 1536 thiscaftle was taken from Charles III. 
does not‘contain above 16,000. The adjacant coun- -of Savoy by the canton of Berne, aflifted'by the Gene- 
try is extremely beautiful, and has many' magnificent vans, who furnifhed a frigate (their whole naval force) 
views arifing from the different pofitions of the name- to befiegeit by fea. Bonnivard was now taken from his 
rous hills and mountains with regard to the town artd dungeon, where by conftant walking back wards and 
lake. The inhabitants were formerly diftinguilhed in- forward, his only amufemeni, he had worn a hollow 
to foar claffes, viz. citizens, burgeffes, inhabitants, and -in-the floor which confifled of folid rock. Bonnivard 
natives ; and fince the revolution in 1782, a fifth clafs, confidercd the hardfhips he had endured as ties which 
named domicilius, have been added, who annually endeared him to. the city, and became a principal pro- 
receive permiflion from the magiftrates to refide in the moter of the reformation by the mild methods of per- 
city. The citizens and burgeffes alone, however, are fuafion and inftrn&ion. He clofed his benefactions by 
admitted to a lhare in the government; thofe called the gift of his bookstand manuferipts, and bequeathing 
inhabitants are ftrangers allowed to fettle in the town his fortune towards the effablifhment and fupport of 
with certain privileges ; and ■natives are the Tons the feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the 
of thofe inhabitants, who poffefs additional advantages, hiftory of Geneva, are ftill preferved with great care ’ 

The people are very active and induftrious, carrying and revereiice. The library contains 25,000 volumes, 
on an extenfive commerce. with many curious manuferipts, of which an account 

This city is remarkable for the number ef learned has beeiv publlfhed by the reverend H. Sennebier the 
i men it has produced. The reformed do&rines of reli- librarian, who has likewife diftinguHhed himfelf by 
gion were very early received in it, being preached feveral literary works. Mefl’rs Bonnet, Sauffure, Mal- 
there in 1533 by William Farel and Peter Viret of let, and de Luc are the other moft diftinguifhed literary 
Orbe, and afterwards finally eflabiiilied by the celebra- jjcniufes of which Geneva can boaft. The laft is par¬ 
ted John Calvin. Of this reformer Voltaire obferves ticuiarly remarkable for the perfection to which he-has 
that he gave his name to the religious doftrines firft brdught the barometer, and which is now 1 fo great, 
broached by others, in the fame manner thatAmericus that very little feems pofiible to be done by anybody 
Vefputius gave name to the continent of America elfe. His cabinet merits the attention of naturalifls, a 

which had formerly been difeovered by Columbus. It as containing .many rare and curious fpeciroens of fof- Account “ 
was by the affiduity of this celebrated reformer, and fils, which ferve toilluflrate the theory of the globe. 
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It may be divided into three parts : t. Such as enable 
the naturalill to compare the petrefaflions of animals 
and vegetables with the fame bodies which are flill 
known to exill in our parts of the globe. 2. The com¬ 
pare thefe petrefaflions of animals with the fame bo¬ 
dies which are known to exilt in different countries. 
3. To confider the petrefaclions of thofe bodies which 
are no longer known to exilt. The fecond part com¬ 
prehends the ffones under three points of view: r. 
Thofe of the primitive mountains, which contain no 
animal bodies ; 2. Thofe of the fecondary mountains, 
which contain only marine bodies ; 3. Thofe which 
contain terreflrial bodies. The third part contains 
the lavas and other volcanic productions; which are 
diftinguilhed into two claffes : r. Thofe which come 
from volcanoes now actually burning ; 2. Thofe from 
extinguifhed volcanoes. 

In the time of Charles the Great, the city and ter- 
jitoryof Geneva made part of his empire; and, und^r 
his fucceffors, it became fubjedt to the German empe¬ 
rors. By reafonof the imbecility of thefe princes how¬ 
ever, the biihops of Geneva acquired ftrch authority 
over the inhabitants, that the emperor had no other 
means of counterbalancing it than by augmenting the 
privileges of the people. In thefe barbarous ages alfo 
the biihops and counts had conftant difputes, of which 
the people to^k the advantage ; and by fiding fonte- 
times with one, and fometimes with the other, they 
obtained an extenlion of their privileges front both. 
The houfe of Savoy at length purchafed the term- 
lory, and fuccceded the counts with additional power : 
again!! them therefore the bifhops and people united 
in order to refill their encroachments; and, during 
this period, the government was ftrangely complicated 
by reafon of the various pretenfions of the three par¬ 
ties. The counts of Savoy, however, had at lafl the 
sddrefs to dilfolve the union between the bifhops and 
citizens, by procuring the epifcopal fee for their bro¬ 
thers, and even their illegitimate children ; by which 
means their power became gradually foextenlive, that 
towards the commencement of the 16th century, 
Charles III. of Savoy (though the government was 
accounted entirely republican) obtained an almolt ab- 
folute authority over the people, and exercifed it in 
a mofl unjuft and arbitrary manner.Thus violent com¬ 
motions took place ; and the citizens became divided 
into two parties, one of which, viz. the patriots, 
were fly led Eidgenojfen or confederates ; the partifans 
of Savoy being difgraced by the appellation of Mam- 
■melucs or flaves. The true period of Genevan liberty 
may therefore be conlidered as commencing with the 
.treaty concluded with Berne and Friburg in the year 
.1526 ; in confequence of which the duke was in a 
fhort time deprived of his authority, the bilhop driven 
from the city, and the reformed religion and a re¬ 
publican form of government introduced. A long war 
commenced with Savoy on this account : but the Ge¬ 
nevans proved an overmatch for their enemies by their 
.own bravery and the affiltarice of the inhabitants of 
Berne. In 1584, the republic .concluded a treaty with 
Zurich and Berne, by which it is allied to the Swifs 
.cantons. The houfe of Savoy made their lafl attempt 
again!! Gepeva in 1602, when the city was treach- 
erotuly attacked in the night-time during a profound 
peace. Two hundred foldiers. had fealed the walls, 
and got into the town before any alarm was giyen ; 
Vol.VIL 


but they Were repulfcd by the dtfperatc valour of a Geneva. 

few citizens, who perilhed in the encounter. A petard '- v J 

had been fattened to one of the gates by the Savoy¬ 
ards ; butthe gunner was killed before it could be un¬ 
charged. The war occa/ioned by this treachery w.ss 
next year concluded by a foleitm treaty, which has 
ever iincc been obferved on both fides; though the 
independence of Geneva was not formally ackncv, - 
lodged by the king of Sardinia till the year 1734. 

The reiteration of tranquillity from without in con¬ 
fequence of the above treaty, was however foou fol¬ 
lowed by the flames of internal difeord, fo common 
in popular governments ; fo that during the whole 
of the lafl century the hiflory of Geneva affords lit¬ 
tle more than an account of the ltruggles beavixt the 
ariflocratical and popular parties. About the begin¬ 
ning of the prefent century the power of the Grand 
Council was become almolt abfolute ; but in order to 
reftrain its authority, an edidt was procured in j 707 
by the popular party, cnadting, that every live years 
a general council of the citizens and burghers Ihould 
be fummoned to deliberate upon the affairs of the re¬ 
public. In confequence of this law a general aflem- 
bly was convened in 1712 ; and the very firft act of 
that affembly was to abolilh the edict by which they 
had been convened. A proceeding fo extraordinary 
can fcarcely be accounted for on the principles of po¬ 
pular ficklenefs and inconffancy. Rondeau, in bis 
Mifcellaneous Works, aferibes it to the artifices of 
the magiffrates, and the equivocal terms marked up¬ 
on the billets then in ufe. For the queftion being put, 

“ Whether the opinion of the councils for abolilhing 
the periodical aflemblies Ihould pafs into a law,” the 
words approbation or rejection, put upon the billets 
by which the votes were given, might be interpreted 
either way. Thus, if the billet was chofen on which 
the word approbation was written, the opinion of the 
councils which rejected the affembles was approved ; 
and by the word rejettion , the periodical affembly was 
rejected of courfe. Hence feveral of the citizens com¬ 
plained that they had been deceived, and that they 
never meant to reject the general affembly, but only 
rhe opinion of the councils. 

In confequence of the abolition of the general af- 
femblies the power of the - ariflocratical party was. 
greatly augmented; tillatlength theinhabitants exert- 
ingthemfeives with uncommon fpiritandperfeverance, 
found means to limit the power of the magiffrates, and 
enlarge their own rights. In 1776,as Mr Cnxeinforms 4 
us, the government might be conlidered as a mean be- Sketch of 
twixt that of the ariftocratical and popular cantons of l ^ e goverii- 
-S Switzerland. The members of the fenate, or little mcn , t 111 
council of 23, enjoyed in their corporate capacity fe- 177 
veral very conliderable prerogatives. By them half the 
members of the great council were named; the princi¬ 
pal magiffrates were fupplied front their own body; 
they convoked the great and general councils, delibe-- 
ratingprcvioully upon every queffion which was to be* 
brought before thefe coun fils. They were veiled alfa 
with thechicf executive power, the adminiffration of 


■finances, and had in a certain degree the jurifdidtion 
in civil ami criminal caufes. Molt of the fmaller pelts 
were likewife filled by them ; and they enjoyed the 
•foie privilege of conferring; the bu-ghei lhip. Thefe, 
and other prerogatives, however, were balanced 'by 
thofe of the great council and the privileges of the gc- 
4 I n ral 
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•eneva. neral council. The former had a right to choofe the 

' -- members of the fenate from their own body; receiving 

appeals in all caufes above a certain value, pardoning 
criminals, &c. befides which they had the important 
privilege of approving or rejetting whatever was pro- 
pofed by the fenate to be laid before the people. 

The general council or affembly of the people, is 
compofed of the citizens and burghers of the town ; 
their number in general amounting to r Joo, though 
ufually not more than 1200 were prefent; the remain¬ 
der reiiding in foreign countries, or being otherwife 
ibfent. It meets twice a-year, choofes the principal 
magiftrates, approves or rejetts the laws and regula¬ 
tions propole by the other councils, impofes taxes, 
contracts alliances, declares war or peace, and nomi¬ 
nates half the members of the great council, &c. But 
t-he principal check to the power of the fenate arofe 
from the right of re-eleftion,or the power of annually 
expelling four members from the fenate at the nomi¬ 
nation of the fyndics or principal magiftrates, and from 
the right of reprefentation. The fyndics are four in 
number, chofen annually from the fenate by the gene¬ 
ral council ; and three years elapfe before the fame 
.members can again be appointed. In choofing thefe 
magiftrates, the fenate appointed from its own body 
-eight candidates, from whom the four fyndics were 
to be chofen by the general council. The latter, how¬ 
ever, had it i:i their power to reject not only the firft 
eight candidates, but alfo the whole body of fenators 
in fuccelfion : in which cafe, four members of the fe¬ 
nate retired into the great council; and their places 
were filled by an equal number from that council. 
With regard to the power of reprefentation, every ci¬ 
tizen or burgher had the privilege of applying to the 
fenate in order to procure a new regulation in thisref- 
pett, or of remonftrating againft any adl of the ma- 
giftracy. To thefe remonftrances the magiftrates 
were obliged to give an explicit anfwer ; for if a fa- 
tisfattory anfwer was not given to one, a fecond was 
immediately prefented. The reprefentation was made 
by a greater or fmaller number of citizens according 
-to the importance of the point in queftion. 

Account of Since the 1776, however,feveral changes have taken 
the revolu- place. This rightof re-ekfiion,which theariftocratical 
tion in party were obliged to yield to the people in 1768, foon 
178a. proved very difagreeable, being confidered by thefor- 
mer as a kind ofoftracifm; for which reafon theycatch- 


«d at every opportunity of procuringits abolition. They 
were now diftinguilhed by the title of negatives, while 
.the popular party had that of reprefsntanti ; and the 
point in difpute was the compilation of a new code of 
laws. This meafure the negatives oppofed, as fup- 
pofing that it would tend to reduce their prerogative ; 
while, on the other hand, the reprefentants ufed their 
utmoft endeavours to promote it, in hopes of having 
their privileges augmented by this means. At laft, 
in the month of January 1777, the negatives were 
obliged to comply with the demands of their antago- 
pifts ; and a committee for forming a new code of laws 
was appointed by the concurrence of the little, great, 
and general councils. The committee was to laft for two 
years, and the code to be laid before the three councils 
for their joint approbation or rejection. A fketch of 
the firft part of the code was prefented to the little and 
great cpiiflcils on the firft of September 177 ?; that 


they might profit by their obfervations before it was Geneva. 

prefented to the general council. Great difputes a- '-*— 

rofe; and at length it was carried by the negatives that 
the code fhould be rejected and the committee diffolv- 
ed. The oppofite partycomplainedof this as uncon- 
ftitutional, and violent difputes enfued ; the iffue of 
which was, that the great council offered to compile 
the code, and fubmit it to the decifion of the public. 

This did not give fatisfattion to the popular party, 
who conlidered it as inlidious: the contentions revived 
with more fury than ever,until at length the negatives 
fuppofing, or pretending to fuppofe, that their coun¬ 
try was in danger, applied to their guarantees, France, 

Zurich, and Berne, intreating them to protett the 
laws and conftitution. T his was productive of no good 
effect; fo that the negatives found no other method 
of gaining their point thanbyfowingdiffenlion among 
the different claffes of inhabitants. The natives were 
difeontented and jealous on account of many exclu- 
five privileges enjoyed by that clafs named citizens : 
they were befides exafperated againft them for hav¬ 
ing, in 1773, banifhed eightof the principal natives, 
who pretended that the right of burgherihip belong¬ 
ed to the natives as well as to the citizens, and de¬ 
manded that this right ought to be gratuitoufty con¬ 
ferred inftead of being pnrehafed. The negatives, 
in hopes of making fuch a confiderable addition to 
their party, courted the natives by all the methods 
they could think of, promifing by a public declaration 
thar they were ready to confer upon them thofe privi¬ 
leges of trade and commerce which had hitherto been 
confined cxclufively to the citizens. Thedefignsof the 
negatives were likewife openly favoured by the court 
of France, and difpatches were even written to the 
French relident at Geneva to be communicated to the 
principal natives who fided with the ariftocratic party. 

The attorney-general,conceivingthis modeofinterfe- 
rence to be highly unconftitutional,prefented a fpirited 
remonftrance; by which the French court were fo much 
difpleafed that they procured his depofidon from his 
office; and thus their party was very confiderably in- 
creafed among the natives. The reprefentants were 
by no meansnegligent in their endeavours to conciliate 
the favour of the fame party, and even promifed what 
they had hitherto oppofed in the ftrongeft manner, 
viz. to facilitate the acquifition of burgherihip, and 
to bellow it as the recompence of induflry and good 
behaviour. Thus two parties were formed among 
the natives themfelves; and the diflenlions becoming 
every day worfe and worfe, a general infurrettion 
took place on the 5th of February 1781. A difpute, 
accompanied with violent reproaches, having com¬ 
menced betwixt two neighbouring and oppofite par- 
lies of natives, a battle would have immediately taken 
place, had it not been for the interpofition of the fyn¬ 
dics on the one fide, and the chiefs of the reprefen¬ 
tants on the other. The tumult was beginning tofub- 
fide, when a difeharge of mufquetry was heard from the 
arfenal. Some young men who fided with the nega¬ 
tives, having taken polfelfion of the arfenal, had fired 
by roiftakeupon feveral natives of their own party,and 
had killed one and wounded another. This was con¬ 
fidered by the reprefentants as the fignal for a gene¬ 
ral infurrettion, on which they inftantly took up arms 
and marched in three columns to the arfenal ; but 

finding 
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finding there only a few young men who had falhly ved by the pretences of the popular party, a&ed as if Geneva. 

fired without orders, they permitted the reft to retire their power was already eftablilhed and permanent. -- v — 

without moleltation. In the opinion of fome people, In confequence of this, they depofed feveral members 
however, this affair was preconcerted, andtherepre- of the great and little councils, appointing in then* 
fentants are faid to have been the firft aggreiTors. room an equal number of perfons who were favourable 
The reprefentants having thus taken up arms, were to the caufe of the reprefentants. The great council 
in no hafte to lay them down. They took poffeflion thus new modelled, executed the edidt for conferring 
of all the avenues to the city : and their committee be- the burgherlhip upon a number of the natives ; and 
ing funtmoned next morning by the natives to fulfil appointed a committee of fafety, coinpofed of eleven 
their engagements with reipedt to the burgherlhip, members, with very confiderable authority. By this, 
they held feveral meetings with the principal negatives committee the public tranquillity was re-eftablilhed ; 
on that fubjedb, but Without any fuccefs : for though after which, the fortifications were ordered to be re- 
the latter readily agreed to an augmentation of the paired; and the people were buoyed up by the molt 
commercial privileges of the natives, they abfolutely dangerous notions of their own prowefs, and a confi- 
refufed to facilitate the acquifition of the burgherlhip. dence that France either durft not attack them or did 
The committee, however, embarraffed and alarmed at not incline to do fo. In confequence of this fatal er- 
the number and threats of the natives, determined to ror, they refufed every offer of reconciliation wliiclr 
abide by what they had promifed ; drew up an edidt was made them from the other party ; until at lalt 
permitting the natives to carry on trade, and to hold the troops were difpatched againlt them by the king of 
rank of officers in the military affociations ; and con- Sardinia and the canton of Berne ; and their refpec- 
ferred the burgherlhip on more than iqo perfons taken tive generals, Meffrs de la Marmora and Lentulus, 
from the natives and inhabitants, and even from the being ordered to adt in concert with the French 
peafants of the territory. This was approved by the commander M. de Jaucourt, who had advanced to 
three councils ; the negatives, dreading the power of the frontiers with a conliderable detachment. The 
their adverfaries, who had made, themfelves inafters Genevans, however, vainly puffed up by a confi- 
of the city, not daring to make their appearance. dencc in their own abilities, continued to repair their 
Thus the popular party imagined that they had got fortifications with indefatigable labour ; the peafants 
a complete vidlory ; but they foon found themfelves repaired from all quarters to the city, offering to mount 
deceived. They were prevailed upon by the deputies guard and work at the fortifications without any pay ; 
from Zurich and Berne (who had been lent to conci- women of all ranks crowded to the walls as to a place 
liate the differences) to lay down their arms ; and this of amufement, encouraging the men, and even aflift- 
Was no fooner done, than thefe fame deputies declared ing them in their labour. The beiiegers, however, 
the edidt in favour of th c natives to be null and illegal, advanced in fuch force, that every perfon of difeern- 
The fenate declared themfelves of the fame opinion ; ment forefaw that all refiftance would be vain. The 
and maintained, that the affent of the councils had French general Jaucourt, on the 29th of June 1782, 
been obtained only through fear of the reprefentants difpatched a mefl'age to the Syndics ; in which he in- 
who were under arms, and whom none at that time lifted on the following humiliating conditions: r.That 
durft oppofe. The reprefentants, exafperated by this no perfon fhould appear on .the ilreets under pain of 
proceeding, prefented another remonftrance on the military punilhment. 2. That a certain number of 
18th of March 1782, fummoning the magiftrates once citizens, among whom were all the chiefs of the re- 
more to confirm the edidt; but a month afterwards prefentants, fhould quit the place in 24 hours. 3.That 
received the laconic anfwer, that “ government was all arms fhould be delivered to the three generals, 
neither willing nor able to confirm it.” The natives, 4. That the depofed magiftrates fltould be inftantly 
now finding themfelves difappointed in their favourite re-eftablilhed: And, laftly, That an anfwer fltould be 
objedt at the very time they had fuch ftrong hopes of returned in two hours. By this mefl'age the people 
obtaining it, behaved at firft like frantic people ; and were thrown into the utmoft defpair ; and all without 
thefe tranfports having fubfided, an univerfal tumult exception refolved to perilh rather than to accept of 
took place. The mod moderate of the popular party terms fo-very difgraceful. , They inftantly hurried to 
endeavoured in vain to allay their fury, by difperfing the ramparts with a view of putting their refolution 
themfelves in different quarters of the city; and the in force ; but in the mean time the Syndics found 
citizens, finding themfelves at laft obliged either to means to obtain from the generals a delay of 24 hours, 
abandon the party of the natives or to join them open- During thlsinterval, not only men of all ages prepared 
ly, haftily adopted the latter meafure ; after which, as for the approaching danger, but even women and chil- 
none could now oppofe them, the officers of the repre- dren tore the pavement from the ftreets, carrying the 
fentants took poffeflion of the town, and quelled the iftones up to the tops of the houfes, with a view of 
infurredtion. Various negociations were carried on rolling them down upon the enemy in cafe they fltould 
With the negatives in order to prevail upon them to force their way into the town. About 80 women 
ratify the edidt, but without fuccefs ; on which a and girls, dreffed in uniforms, offered to form tliem- 
few of the magiftrates were confined by the popu- felves into a company for the defence of their country, 
lar party along with the principal negatives ; and The committee of fafety accepted their fervices, and 
as they juftly expefted the interference of France on placed them in a barrack fecured from the cannon of 
account of what they had done, they refolved to the befiegers. The negatives Were greatly alarmed at 
prolong the confinement of the prifoners, that they this appearance of defperate refiftance; and fome of 
might anfwer the purpofe of hoftages for their own the moft moderate among them endeavoured, but with- 
fafety. In the mean time the body of citizens, decei- out fuccefs, to effedt a reconciliation. At the hour 
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O.ncra. in-which it was expected that the attack would begin, 
V v the ramparts were liiitd with defenders ; and though 
the molt zealous.of Lhe popular party had calculated 
only on 3000, upwards of 5000 appeared in the pub¬ 
lic cauie. 1 he trench general, however, juftly alarm¬ 
ed for the prifoners, who were now in imminent dan¬ 
ger, again prolonged the period propofed for the ca¬ 
pitulation. By thefe repeated delays the ardourof the 
derendantsbegan to abate. The women firft began to 
figure to themfclvcs the horrors of a town taken by 
aflault, and given up to an enraged and licentious fol- 
diery j many timid perfons found means not only to 
difguiie their own fears, but to infpire others with 
them under the pretence of prudence and caution : at 
laft the committee of fafety themfelves, who had fo 
ftreuuoufiy declared for houilities, entirely changed 
their mind. Being well apprized, however, that it 
would be dangerous for them topropofc far-rendering 
in iheprefent temper of the people, they affenrbledthe 
citizens in their refpeftive circles, reprefenting, that 
if the city Ihould be attacked in the night, it would 
be no longer poffible to convene them : for which rea- 
lbn they recommended to them that each circle fhould 
nominate feveral deput-es with full authority w decide 
ill their Bead; adding that they ought rather -to ap¬ 
point thofe perfons who from their age and refpedtable 
character were capable of affifling their country by 
their advice, while others were defending it by their 
valour. Thus a new council, compofed of about 100 
citizens, was formed ; in which the chiefs by various 
manoeuvres, firft intimidating, and then endeavouring 
to perfuade the members of the neceffity of furrender¬ 
ing, at laft found means to take the thoughts of the 
people entirely off the defence of the city, and engage 
them in a fcheme of general emigration. A declara¬ 
tion was drawn up to be delivered to the Syndics with 
the keys of the city, the chiefs fummoned the princi¬ 
pal officers from their ports, ordered the cannon of 
feveral batteries to be rendered unfit for fervice, and 
at lart took care of themfelves by quitting the town. 
The people were in the ntmoft defpair; and left the 
town in fucb multitudes, that when the Sardinians 
entered it in the morning, they found it almoft de- 
ferted. This was followed by the rertoradon of the 
former magiltrates, a complete fubje&ion of the po¬ 
pular party, and the eftablifhment of a military go- 
6 vernment. 

New con- The changes which took place on this occafion were 
flitution e- as follow : 1. An abolition of the right of re-eledtion. 
ftablifhed. 2> ’pj ie abolition of that right by which the general 
council nominated half th e vacancies in the great coun¬ 
cil. 3. The right of remonfirating was taken from 
the citizens at large, and verted in 36 adjuncts, who 
might be prefent in the great council the firft Monday 
of every month. They enjoyed a right of reprefen ra¬ 
tion, and in confequence of that had a deliberate 
voice ; but on the whole were fo infignificant, that 
they were nicknamed Les Images, or “The Shadows.” 
4. The introduction of the grabeau, or annual confir¬ 
mation of the members of the feuate and of the great 
council, verted entirely in the latter. By this law 
pirt of the authority both of the ienate and general 
council was transferred to the great council ; and by 
fubjefting the feuate to this annual revifion, its ppwer 
was greatly leffened, and it was made in fact depend¬ 


ent upon the general council. 5. The circles or clubs Geneva. 

jn which it was cuitomary to convene the citizens, and --v- 

all public affembfics whatever, were prohibited ; and 
fo rigoroully was this carried into execution, that the 
fociety of arts was prohibited from meeting. 6. 

The militia was aboljlhed ; firing at marks, even 
with bows and arrows, was prohibited ; and the town, 
inifead of being guarded by the citizens, was now put 
under the care of 1000 foreign foldiers, whole colonei 
and major were both to be foreigners. Thefe troops 
were to take an oath of fidelity to the republic, and of 
obedience to the great council and the committee of 
war; but were under the immediate command and iu- 
fpedtion of the latter, and fubjed to the fuperior cen¬ 
troid of the formir. 7. No perfonwaspermittedtobear 
arms, whether citizen, native, or inhabitant. S. Se¬ 
veral taxes were impofed without the confetti.of the 
general council; but in time to come it was provided, 
that every change or augmentation of the revenue 
ihould be fubmitted to that body. 9. Several privile¬ 
ges with regard to trade and commerce, formerly pof- 
fefled the citizens alone, were now granted, both to ci¬ 
tizens and inhabitants. 

It is not to be fuppofed that this revolution would 
be agreeable to people who had fuch a flrong fenfe of 
liberty, and had been accuftomed to put fuch a value 
upon it, as the Genevans. From what has been already 
related, it might feem reafonable to conclude, that an 
almoft universal emigration would have taken place : 
but after their refeutmem had time to fublide, moft of 
thofe who fled at firft, thought proper to return ; and, 
in the opinion of Mr Coxe, not more than 600 finally 
left their country on account of the revolution in 
1782. The emigrants principally fettled at Bruflels 
and Conftance, where they introduced the arts of 
printing linens and watchmaking. Soon after the re¬ 
volution, indeed, a memorial, figned by above 1000 
perfons of both fexes, all of them either poflefled of 
fome property or verfed in trade or mannfadtures, was 
prefented to the earl of Temple, then lord lieutenant y 
of Ireland, expreffinga defire to fettle in that kingdom. Scheme of 
The propofal met with general approbation ; the Iriffi lett)m g 3 
parliament voted L. 50,000 towards defraying the ex- 
pences of their journey, and affording them a proper 
fettlement in the ifiand. Lands were purchased for 
L.8000 in a convenient fituation near Waterford ; part 
of New Geneva was actually completed at the expence 
of L. 10,000; a charter was granted with very con- 
fiderable privileges; the ftandard of gold was alter¬ 
ed for the accommodation of the watch manufadturers ; 
and the foundation of an academy laid upon an ufefnl 
and liberal plan. Several Genevans landed in Ireland 
in the month of July 1783 ; but when the nation had 
expended near L. 30,000 on the fcheme, it was l'ud- 
denly abandoned. This feems principally to have been 
owing to the delays neceflarily occafioned in the exe¬ 
cution of fuch a complicated plan; and in fome degree 
alfo by the high demands of the Genevan commiffion- 
ers, who required many privileges inconfiftenr with 
the laws of Ireland. By thefe delays the Genevans, 
wliofe character feems not to bzprcfeverance ,were indu¬ 
ced to abandon the fcheme, and return to their-former 
place of refidence. Even thefewwhohad already land¬ 
ed, though maintained at the public expence, were 
difeontented at not finding the new town prepared for 

their 
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Geneva tlieir reception ; and as tlule among the propofed emi- 

v — - grants who pofleffed the greatelt lhare of property 

had already withdrawn their names,the remainder did 
not choofe to remain in a country where they had not 
captial iufficient to carry on any conliderable trade or 
manufacture. A petition was tl>en prefented by the 
Genevan coinmiflioiiers, requeuing that L.10,000 of 
the L.50, coo voted might be appropriated to the 
forming a capital: but as this had been voted for otiier 
purpofes, the petition was of conrfe rejected ; in con¬ 
ic quence of which, the Genevans relinquilhed the fet- 
tlement by an addrefs, and foon after quitted the 
S itland. 

New revo- The people of OldGeneva, though returned to their 
lution in formerplaceof abode, were far from being inclined to 
* 7 * 9 * fubmit to the yoke with patience. They were obliged 
to pay heavy taxes for maintaining a military force ex- 
prefsly calculated to k eep themfelves in fu bj eclion; and 
fo intolerable did this appear, that in a fewyears eve- 
Ty thing feemed ready for another revolution. The 
fticcefs of this feemed more probable than that of the 
former, as France was not now in a condition to in¬ 
terfere as formerly. The general ferment foon rofe 
to fuch a height, that government was obliged to call 
in the aid of the military to quell a tumult which hap¬ 
pened in the theatre. This produced only a tempo¬ 
rary tranquillity; another tumult took place on the 
26th of January 1789, on account of the publication 
of an edidt railing the price of bread a farthing per 
pound. On this the people inftantly rofe; plundered 
the bakers fliops ; and nextday acarriage loaded with 
bread and efcorted by foldiers was plundered in its 
way to the diflribution office. The ibldiers fired on 
the populace, by which one man was killed and ano¬ 
ther wounded : but the tumult ftill increafing, the 
foldiers weredriven away ; and thebodycf the deceaf- 
edwascarriedinakindof proceffion before the town- 
houfe, as a monument of the violence and oppreflioii 
of the ariltocratic party. The magiftratesin the mean 
timefpent their time in deliberation, inllead of taking 
any effectual method of quelling the infurreflion. The 
people made the bell ufe of the time afforded them by 
this delay of the magiftrates : they attacked and car¬ 
ried two of the gates, dangeroufly wounding the com¬ 
manding officer as lie attempted to allay the fnry of 
both parties At lafl the vnagillrates difpatched again!! 
them aconfiderablebodyof troops,whom they thought 
the infurgents would not have the courage to refill ; 
but in this they found themfelvcs deceived. The 
people had formed a llrong barricade, behind which 
they played off two fire-pumps filled with boiling wa¬ 
ter and foaplyes again!! the extremities of two bridges 
which the military had to crofs before they could at¬ 
tack them. The commanding officer was killed jiud 
feveral of his men wounded by the difeharge of fmall 
arms from windows ; and the pavement was carried up 
to the tops of hoafes in order to be thrown down upon 
the troops if they Ihould force the barricades and pene¬ 
trate into the llreets. The tumult in the mean time 
continued to increafe, and was in danger of becoming 
univerffl; when the magiftrates, finding it would beim- 
poffi’ole to quell the infurgents without a great effbfion 
of blood, were reduced to the neceffity of complying 
with tlieir demands. One of the principal magiftrates 
repaired in perfon to the quarter of St Gervais, pro¬ 


claimed an ediifl for lowering the price of bread,grant- Geneva 
t'd a general amnefty, and i cleafed all the infurgents II 
who had been taken into cuftody. Thus a momen- Geneva 
tary calm was produced ; but the leaders of the infur- La _ 
reflion,fenlible that the magiftrates were either unable 
or unwilling to employ a fufficiciit force again!! them, 
refolvedto take advantage of the prefent opportunity 
to procure a new change of government. A new in- 
furredlion, therefore, took place on the 29th of the 
month, in which the loldiers were driven !rom their 
polls, uifarmed, and the gates feized by the people. 

The magiftrates then, convinced that all oppofition 
was fruitiefs, determined to comply with the demands 
of their antagonitls in rheir full extent; and the ari- 
ftocratical party fuddenly changing their fentiments, 
renounced in a moment thatiyftem to which they had 
hitherto fo obflinately adhered. On the application 
of the folicitor general, therefore, for the recovery of 
the ancient liberties of the people, the permiffion of 
bearing arms, rr-eftablifliment of the militia, and of 
their circles or political clubs, the removal of the gar- 
rifon from the barracks, and the recall of the repn feat- 
ants who were banilhed in 1782 ; thefe moderaie de¬ 
mands w’ere received with complacency, and even Sa¬ 
tisfaction. The preliminaries were fettled withoat 
difficulty, and a new edidt of pacification was publilhed 
under the title of Modifications a 1 'Edition de 1782, 
and approved by the fenate, great council, and general 
council. So great was the unanimity on this occalion, 
that the modifications were received by a majority of 
1321 againll 52. The pacification was inftantly follow¬ 
ed by marks of friendfliip betwixt the two parties 
which had never been experienced before; the fens 
of the principal negatives frequented the circles of the 
burghers ; the magiftrates obtained the confidence of 
the people ; and no monument of the military force 
fo odious to the people will be allowed to remain. 

“The barracks of the town-houfe (fays Mr Coxe) 
are already evacuated, and will be converted into a 
public library; the new barracks, built at an enormous 
expence, and more calculated for the garrifon of a 
powerful and defpotic kingdom than for a fmall and 
free commonwealth, will be converted into a building 
for the univerfity. The reformation of the Undies, 
which have fcarcely received any alteration linee the 
time of Calvin, is now in agitation. In a word, all 
things feem at prefent to confpirefor the general good; 
and it is to be hoped that both parties, Shocked at the 
recoileflion of paft troubles, will continue on as friend¬ 
ly terms as the jealous nature of a free conftitiuion 
will admit. 

Geneva Lake. This lake is in the lhape of a 
crefcent; along the concave fide of which Mr Coxe 
travelled 54 miles. Switzerland forms the hollow, and 
Savoy the convex part; the greateft breadth being 
about 12 miles. The country on the fide of Savoy is 
fall of high and craggy mountains ; but from Geneva 
to the environs of Lanfanne it flopes to the margin of 
the lake, and is very rich and fertile. The banks rife 
coniiderably in the neighbourhood of Laufaune, and 
form a rnofl beautiful terrace, with a rapid defeent a 
few miles beyond the town. A plain begins in the 
neighbourhood ofVevay, which continues for a great 
way beyond rhe end of the lake, but contrafling to¬ 
wards the water by tbe approach of the mountains. 

The 
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The like itfelf appears at adiflance of a beautiful blue 
colour, and the water is very clear and tranfparent. 
Near Geneva the coaltof the lake abounds with peb¬ 
bles ; between that city and Laufanne it is fandy ; 
from thence to Chiilon it is bounded by hard calca¬ 
reous rocks ; andthe extremity ofthe fhore is a marlh 
formed by mud colledted from the river Rhone. The 
greateft depth of this lake found by M. de Lucisi6o 
fathoms. Here the birds called t’ppetgrebes make their 
appearance in December, and retire in February to 
other places where they breed. They make floating 
nefts of reeds ; but as the lake of Geneva affords none 
of thefe, they are obliged to migrate to other places 
where they grow. Their fkins are much efteemed, 
and fell for 12 or 14s. each. The lake of Geneva, 
like all others lituated between mountains, is fubjedt 
to hidden florms. ( 

Geneva, or Gin, among difUllers, an ordinary malt 
fpirir, diftilled a fecond time, with the addition of 
fome juniper berries. 

Originally, the berries were added to the malt in 
the grinding ; to that the fpirit thus obtained was fla¬ 
voured with the berries from the firlt, and exceeded 
all that could be made by any other method. At pre- 
fent, they leave out the berries entirely, and give 
their fpirits a flavour by diftilling them with a proper 
quantity of oil of turpentine ; which, though it near¬ 
ly refembles the flavour of juniper-berries, has none 
of their valuable virtues. 

GENEVIEVE, fathers or religious of; the name 
of a congregation of regular canons of the order of St 
Auguftine, eftablifhed in France. 

The congregation of St Genevieve is a reform of 
the Auguftine canons. It was begun by St Charles 
Faure, in the abbey of St Vincent de Senlis, of which 
he was a member in the year 1618. 

In the year 1634, the abbey wasmade eledtive ; and 
a general chapter, compofed of the fuperiors of 15 
lioufes who had now received the reform, chofe F. 
Faure coadjutor of the abbey of St Genevieve, and 
general of the whole congregation. Such were its 
beginnings. 

It has (ince increafed very much, and it now confifts 
ef above a hundred monafteries ; in fome whereof the 
religious are employed in the adminiftration of the 
parilhes and hofpitals ; and in others in the celebra¬ 
tion of di vine fervice, and the inftrudtionofeccleliaftics 
in feminaries for the purpofe. 

The congregation takes its name from the abbey of 
St Genevieve, which is the chief of the order, and 
whofe abbot is the general thereof. The abbey itfelf 
took its name from St Genevieve, the patronefs of the 
city of Paris, who died in the year 512. Five years 
after her death, Clovis eredted the Church of St Ge¬ 
nevieve, under the name and invocation of St Peter, 
where her relics are (till, or were till lately, preferv- 
ed, her Ihrine vifited, and her image carried with great 
proceffions and ceremonies upon extraordinary occa- 
fions, as when fome great favour is to be intreated 
of heaven. 

GENG 1 SKHAN, the renowned fovereign of the 
Moguls, a barbarous and bloody conqueror. See 
Jengh.iz Khan, and [Hifttry of the) Moguls- 

GENIAL, art epithet given by the Pagans to cer- 
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tain gods who were fuppofed to prefide oyer genera¬ 
tion. 

The genial gods, fays Feftus, were earth, air, fire, 
and water. Thetwelve figns, together with the fun 
and moon, were fometimes alfo ranked in the number. 

GENII, a fort of intermediate beings, by the Ma¬ 
hometans believed to exift, between men and angels. 
They are of a grofler fabric than the latter, but much 
more adtive and powerful than the former. Some of 
them are good, others bad*, and they are capable of 
future falvation or damnation like men. The Orien- 
tels pretend that thefe genii inhabited the world many 
thoufand years before the creation of Adam, under 
the reigns of fcVeral princes, who all bore the com¬ 
mon name of Solomon : that falling at length into an 
almoft general corruption, Eblis was lent todrivethem 
into a remote part of the earth, there to be confined : 
and that forneof the generation ftill remaining were by 
Tahmurath, one ofthe ancient kings ofPerfu, forced 
to retreat into the famous mountain of Kaf ; of whofe 
fucceflions and wars thay have many fabulous and ro¬ 
mantic ftories. They alfo made feveral ranks.and de¬ 
grees among this kind of beings (if they are not ra¬ 
ther different fpecies) ; fome being abfolutely called 
Jin ; fome Peri, or fairies ; fome Div , or giants; and 
other Tacwins, or fates. 

GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 

Table of the Mttfcles, 

GENIOHYOIDAiUS, in anatomy. Ibid. 

GENOSTOMA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is a turbinated quinquefid perian- 
tbium ; the corolla monopetalous and tubular ; the 
ftaminafive fhort filaments; the antherasoblong ; the 
feeds very numerous and fubangulated, placed on a 
filiform receptacle. 

GENIPPA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 30th or¬ 
der, Contora. The corolla is wheel-fhaped ; the ftig- 
ma club-fhaped ; the berry bilocular ; the feeds nett¬ 
ling in a carnous heart-fhaped fubftance. 

GENISTA, broom, orDYERS-wEED : Agenus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32d order Papiiionaca. The calyx is bilabiate, the 
upper lip bidented, the under one tridentate ; the vex- 
iHum is oblong andrefledled, or turned back from the 
piftil and ftamina. There are feveral fpecies ; of which 
the moft remarkable are, the cytifo-genifta, or com¬ 
mon broom ; and the tindloria, or dyers weed—The 
firft is too well known to need defeription. Its young 
flowers are fometimes preferved as pickles ; and the 
plant, when burnt, affords a tolerably pure alkaline 
fait. Dr Mead relates .the cafe of a dropfical patient 
that was cured by taking half a pint of a decodlion of 
green broom tops, with a fpoonful of whole white 
muftard feed, every morning and evening. The pa¬ 
tient had been tapped three times, and tried the ufual 
remedies before. An infufion of the feeds, drank 
freely, has been known to produce fimilar happy ef- 
fedts ; but thefe are by no means to be expedled in 
every inftance. Cows, horfes, and Iheep, refufe the 
plant.—2. The tindloria is alfo a native of Britain. 
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Genital It rifes with ftmibby ftalks three feet high, garnifhed 
il with fpear-fhaped leaves placed alternate, and termi- 
. Genitus. nated by feveral fpikes of yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by pods. The branches ol the plant are ufed by dy¬ 
ers for giving a yellow colour ; from whence it is 
called dyors-broow,green-wood, wood-waxen or dyers- 
weed. A dram and an half of the powdered feeds 
operate as a mild purgative. A colledtion of the 
plant is diuretic ; and, like the former, has proved 
lerviceable in dropfical cafes. Horfes, cows, goats, 
and fheep cat it. 

GENITAL, an appellation given to whatever be¬ 
longs to the parts of generation. See Anatomy, 
n° 107, 108. 

GENITES, among the Hebrews, thofe defcend- 
ed from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. 

The Greeks diflinguilhed by the name o{ genites 
fuch of the Jews as were iffued from parents,who, du¬ 
ring the Babylonifh captivity, had not allied with any 
gentile family. 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the fecond cafe of the 
decleniion of nouns. The relation of one thing con- 
fideredas belonging in fome manner to another, has 
occafioned a peculiar termination of nouns called the 
genitive cafe ; but in the vulgar tongues they make ul'e 
of a ftgn to exprefs the relation of this cafe. In Eng- 
lilh they prefix the article of, in French de or du,Scc. 
Though in ftridtnefs there are no cafes in either of 
thefe languages ; inafmuchas they do not exprefs the 
different relations of things by different terminations, 
but by additional prepofltions, which is otherwife in 
the Latin. 

GENIUS, a good or evil fpirit or daemon, whom 
the ancients fuppofed fet over each perfon, to diredt 
his birth, accompany him in life,and to be his guard. 
See Daemon. 

Among the Romans, Feflus obferves, the name ge¬ 
nius was given to the god who had the power of doing 
all things, deum qut vim obtineret reruns omnium ge- 
rendarum ; which Vofflus, de Idol, rather choofes to 
read genendarum, who has the power of producing 
ail things ; by reafon Cenforius frequently ufes ge- 
rere for gignere. 

Accordingly, St. AuguOin de Civitat. Dei, relates, 
from Varro, that the genius was a god who had the 
power of generating all things ; and prefided over 
them produced. 

Feflus adds, that Anfufiius fpake of the genius as 
the Son of God. and the Father of men, who gave 
them life; others, however, reprefented the genius as 
the peculiar or tutelary god of each place : and it is 
certain, the laft is the moil ufual meaningof the word. 
The ancients had their genii of nations, of cities, of 
provinces. See. Nothing is more common than the 
following inscription on medals, genius roruui 
rom . “ the genius of the Roman people or genio 
pop. rom. “ to the genius of the Roman people.” 
In this fenfe, genius and lar were the fame thing ; 
as, in effedt, Cenforius and Apulius affirm they were. 
See Lares and Penates. 

The Platonifls,and other eaflern philofophers,fup~ 
pofed the genii to inhabit the vaft region or extent of 
air between earth and heaven. They were a fort of 
intermediate powers, who did the office of mediators 


between gods and men. They were the interpreters Geniu*. 

and agents of the gods; communicated the wills of '-v— 

the deities to men; and the prayers and vows of men 
to the gods. As it was unbecoming the majefty of the 
gods to enter into fuch trifling concerns; this became 
the lot of th tgenii, whofe nature was a mean between 
the two; who derived immortality from the one, and 
paffions from the other; and who had a body framed 
of an aerial matter. Moft of the philofophers, how¬ 
ever, held, that the genii of particular men were born 
with them, and died ; and Plutarch attributes the 
ceafing of oracles partly to the death of the genii. 

See Oracle. 

The heathens, who confidered thegeniias the guar¬ 
dians of particular perfons, believed that they rejoiced 
and were afili&ed at all the good and ill fortune that 
befel their wards. They never, or very rarely, ap¬ 
peared to them ; and then only in favour of fome per¬ 
fon of extraordinary virtue or dignity. Theylikewife 
held a great difference between the genii of different 
men ; aud that fome were much more powerful than 
others: on which principle it was, that a wizard in Ap- 
plan bids Anthony keep at a difiance from Obtavius, 
by reafon Anthony’s genius was inferior to and flood 
in awe of that of O&avius. There were alfo evil ge¬ 
nii, who took a pleafure in perfecuting men, and 
bringing them evil tidings : fuch was that in Patercu-> 
lus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the night before 
the battle of Philippi. Thefe were alfo called larva :, 
and lemures. See Larvje aud Lemukes. 

Genius, in matters of literature, &c. a natural ta¬ 
lent or difpofition to do one thing more than another; 
or the aptitude a man has received from nature to per¬ 
form well and eafily that which others can do but in¬ 
differently and with a great deal of pains. 

To know the bent of nature is the mofl important 
concern. Men come into the world with a genius de¬ 
termined not only to a certain art, but to certain parts 
of that art, in which alone they are capable of fnccefs. 

If they quit their fphere, they fall even belowmedio- 
crity in their profeffion. Art and induflry add much 
to natural endowments, but cannot fupply them where 
they are wanting. Every thing depends on genius. 

A painter often pleafes without obferving rules; whilft. 
another difpleafes though he obferves them, becaufe 
he has not the liappinefs of being born with a genius 
for painting. 

A man born with a genius for commanding an army* 
and capable of becoming a great general by the help 
of experience, is one whofe organical conformation is 
fuch, that his valour is no obftrublion to his prefence 
of mind, and his prefence of mind makes no abate¬ 
ment of his valour. Such a difpofition of mind cannot 
be acquired by art: it can be pofleHcd only by a per¬ 
fon who has brought it withhim into the world. What 
has been faid of thefe two arts may be equally applied 
to all other profeffions. The adminifiration of great 
concerns, the art of putting people to thofe employ¬ 
ments for which they are naturally formed, the ftudy of 
phyfic, and even gaming itfclf, all require a genius. 

Nature has thought fit to make a diftribution of her 
talents among men, in order to render them neceflary 
to one another ; the wants of men being the very fir ft. 
link of fociety : {he has therefore pitched upon parti¬ 
cular perfons, to give them aptitude to.perform rightly 
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•emus, fonre things which fhe has readefei impoffble to o- 

Gciioa. thers ; and the latter have a greater facility granted 
“ v ' them for other things, which facility has been reftifed 
to the former. Nature, indeed, has made an unequal 
diflribution of her blelfings among her children , yet 
fhe has difinherited none; and a man diverted of all 
kinds of abilities, is as great a phenomenon as an uni- 
verfal genius. 

From the diverfity of genius, the difference of in¬ 
clination arifes in men, whom nature has had the pre¬ 
caution of leading to the employments for which ihe 
defigns them, with more or lefs impetuofity in pro¬ 
portion to the greater or leffcr number of obrtacles 
they have to furmount in order to render themfelves 
capable of anfwering this vocation. Thus the incli¬ 
nations of men are fo very different, becaufe they fal¬ 
low the fame mover, that is, the impulfe of their ge- 
rrius. This, as with the painter, is what renders one 
poet pleafmg, even when lie trefpaffes againft rules; 
while others are difagreeable, liotwithftanding their 
fti'icc regularity. 

The genius of thefe arts, according to the abbe du 
Bos confifts in a happy arrangement of the organs of 
the brain ; in a juft conformation of each of thefe or¬ 
gans ; as alfo in the quality of the blood, which dif- 
pofes it to ferment, during exercife, fo as to furnifli 
plenty of fpirits to the fprings employed in the func¬ 
tions of the imagination. Here he fuppofes that the 
compofer’s blood is heated ; for that painters and 
poets cannot invent in cool blood ; nay, that it is evi¬ 
dent they muft be wrapt into a kind of enthurtafm 
when they produce their ideas. Ariftotle mentions a 
poet who never wrote fo well as When his poetic fury 
hurried him into a kind of phreiizy. The admirable 
pictures we have in Taffo of Armida and Cloriuda, 
Were drawn at the expence of a difpofition he had to 
real madnefs into which he fell before he died. “ Do 
you imagine (fays Cicero), that Pacuvius wrote in 
cold blood ? No, it was importable. He muft have 
b'een infpired with a kind of fury, to be able to write 
fitch admirable verfes.” 

GENOA, a city of Italy, and capital of a republic 
of the fame name, fituated in E. Long. 9. 30. N. 
Lat. 44. 30 —By the Latin authors it is very fre¬ 
quently, though corruptly, called Jamia ; and its pre¬ 
sent territories made part of the ancient Liguria. The 
era of its foundation is not known. In the time of 
the fecond Punic war it was a celebrated emporium ; 
and having declared for the Romans, was plundered 
and burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. It was after¬ 
wards rebuilt by the Romans ; and with the reft of 
Italy continued under their dominions till the decline 
of the weftern empire in 476. Soon after, it fell un¬ 
der the power of Tbeodoric the Oftrogoth ; who ha¬ 
ving defeated the ufurper Odoacer, became king of 
Italy. This happened in the year 498 ; and in a 
ihort time, the Goths being almoft entirely fubdtied 
by Belifarius the emperor Juftiniau’s general, Genoa 
was reannexed to the Roman empire. In 1638, it 
was plundered and burnt by the Lombards, whofe 
king Protharis erebted it into a provincial dukedom. 

The Lombards continued mafters of Genoa.till the 
year 774, when they were conquered by Charles the 
Great, fon to Pepin king of France. He reduced 
Liguria to the ancient bounds fettled by Auguftus, 
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and erefted it into a marquifate ; appointing his rela- Genoa, 
tion Audemartn the firft cdttiu or margrave. Genoa ' v ’ 
at this time being diftinguiihed for its wealth and po- 
puloufnefs, began togivd its name to the whole coaft » 
and continued tinder the dominion of thefe counts for 
about too years, till the race of the Pepins became en¬ 
tirely extinbt in Italy, and the empire was transferred 
to the German princes.—In the year 935 or 936, 
while the Genoefe forces wereabfenton foiiic expe¬ 
dition, the Saracens furprifed the city, which they 
plundered and burnt, putting to death a great number 
of the inhabitants, and carrying others into captivity. 

Having embarked their caprives,together with an im- 
menfe booty, they fet fail for Africa: but the Ge¬ 
noefe immediately returning, purfued the invaders ; 
and having entirely defeated them, recovered all the 
captives and booty, and took a great many of the ene¬ 
my’s fliips. 

About the year 950, the Franks having loft all au- 
thorityin Italy, the Genoefe began toform themfelves 
into a republic, and to be governed by their own ma- 
giftrates, who were freely ele&ed,and took the name 
of Confuls, In order to fopport their independence, 
they applied themfelves with great affiduity t® com¬ 
merce and navigation ;and beingapprehenfive that feme 
of the German emperors, who frequently entered Ita¬ 
ly as invaders, might renew their precenftons to their 
ftate, they confented to acknowledgeBerengarius III. 
duke of Friuli, who had been elebted emperor by a 
party of Italian nobles- Berengarius, who had much 
ado to maintain himfelf in his new dignity, endeavour¬ 
ed by bis conceifions to enlarge the number of his 
friends and adherents ; and accordingly made no diffi¬ 
culty to confirm the new republic in all its rights and 
privileges. After this the Genoefe began to extend 
their commerce from Spain to Syria, and from Egypt 
to Conftantinople ; their veffels, according to the cuf- 
tom of thefe times, being fitted for fighting as well as 
merchandife. Having thus acquired great reputation, 
they were invited in 1017, by the Fifans, who had 
likewife formedkhemfelves into republic, to join with 
them in an expedition againftSardinia, which had been 
conquered by the Moors. In this expedition they were 
fuccefsful; the iftand was reduced ; but from this'time 
an enmity commenced between the two republics, 
which did not end bat with the ruin of the Pifans. 

The firft war with Pifa commenced about 30 years 
after the Sardinian expedition, and lafted 18 years ; 
vyhen the two contending parties having concluded a 
treaty of peace, jointly fent their forces againft the 
Moors inAfriea,of whom they arefaid to have killed 
100,000. The Genoefe were very abtive in the time 
of the crufades, and had a principal (hare in the tak¬ 
ing of Jerufalern. They alfo waged confiderahle war 
with the Moors in Spain, of whom they generally got 
the better. They alfo prevailed againft the neighbour¬ 
ing ftates; and, in 1220, had enlarged their territories 
beyond the fkirts of the Appenines, fo that the reft 
of Italy looked upon them with a jealous eye : but in 
13x1 the factions which had for a long time reigned 
in the city, notwithftanding all its wealth and power, 
induced the inhabitants to fubmit themfelves for 20 
years to the dominion of Plenry VII. emperor of Ger¬ 
many. That emperor, however, died inAuguft 1312; 
and the vicar he had left, foon after went to Pifa, up- 
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Genoa, on which the cuffonfions in Genoa revived with greater 

— v -fury than ever. In 1317, a quarrel happened between 

the families of Spinola and Doria ; which came to 
fuch an heighc, that both parties fought in the ftreets 
for 24 days without intermiffion, railed battering en¬ 
gines againfl each others houfes, and filled the city 
with blood. At lafl the Spinolae quitted the city, and 
retired to their territories in the Appenine mountains. 
The civil war continued till the year 1331 ; when, by 
the meditation of the king of Naples, it Was concluded, 
that all exiles Ihould return to the city ; that the re¬ 
public fhould be governed by the king’s vicar; and 
all the offices of the Hate be equally divided between 
the Guelfs and the Gibellines, the two contending 
parties. 

By this ruinous war, the coaft of Genoa, formerly 
adorned with palaces and vineyards, was now reduced 
to the appearance of a barren wate. So great was 
the general defolatiori, that, according to Petrarch, 
the fpe&ators who failed along were ftruck with ado* 
nifhment and horror. Villani, a cotemporary author, 
relates, that it was fuppofed by the learned, that 
greater exploits had not been performed at the fiege of 
Troy; and that the Ioffes each party had fuftained 
would have been fufficient to have purchafed a king¬ 
dom, the Genoefe republic being in his time the 
richeft and moft powerful flate in Chriftendom. The 
annalift Stella informs us, that, before the war, the 
moft extravagant profufion and luxury prevailed a- 
mong the Genoefe: but that, towards the end, many 
noble families were reduced to indigence and poverty; 
fo that, about 100 years after, it became falhionable 
for the nobles to live in a plain manner, without any 
lliow or magnificence. 

In 1336,. both parties, fufpending their mutual ani- 
mofuies, fent two fleets of 20 galleys each into the 
German ocean, to the affiftance of the king of France, 
who was engaged in a" war with Edward III. king of 
England. This naval expedition proved the canfe of 
a moft remarkable revolution in the Genoefe govern¬ 
ment. The failors of the fleet, thinking themfelves 
injured by rheir officers, whom they accufed of de¬ 
frauding them of their pay, proceeded to an open mu¬ 
tiny ; and, having expelled the admiral, and other com¬ 
manders, feized the galleys. The king of France be- 
ingchofen arbitrator, decided in favour of the officers, 
and imprifoned 16 of the chiefs of the mutineers. Up¬ 
on this feveral of the failors left the fleet, and return¬ 
ed to Genoa; where they went round the coafts, re¬ 
peating their mutinous complaints, which were great¬ 
ly hearkened to, upon a falfe report that the mutineers 
who had been imprifoned were broke upon the wheel. 
The fa&ious fpirit increafed ; and at laft the Genoefe 
infifted in a tumultuous manner for having an abbot of 
their own choofing, and 20 of the people with the con- 
fent of the captains of the republic affembled for that 
purpofe. While the mob were impatiently expe&ing 
their decifion, a mechanic, generally accounted a fool, 
mounted a wooden bench, and called out that one 
Simon Bucanigree fhould be chofen abbot. This be¬ 
ing inftantly echoed by the populace, he was firft de¬ 
clared abbot , then lord, and at laft duke of Genoa. 

This new expedient did not at all anfwer the pur¬ 
pofe. The diffenfions continued as violent as ever, 
notwithftanding the power of the new magiftrates; 
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and by thefe perpetual divifions the republic was at Genoa, 
laft fo much weakened, that in 1390 the king of France ' v 
was declared Lord of Genoa. Under the French go¬ 
vernment, however, they foon became exceedingly 
impatient; and, in 1422, the duke of Milan obtained 
the fovereignty. With this fituation they were equally 
difpleafed, and therefore revolted in 1436. Twenty- 
two years after, finding themfelves prefled by a power¬ 
ful fleet and army fent by Alphonfo king of Naples, 
they again conferred the foverignty of their ftate 
upon the king of France. In 1460, they revolted 
from the French; and, four years after, put themfelves 
again under the protedbion of the duke of Milan; from 
whom they revolted in 1478. He was again declared 
fovereign of the republic in 1488 ; and, 11 years af¬ 
ter, the city and territories of Genoa were conquered 
by Louis XII. of France. 

The almoft unparalleled ficklenefs of the Genoefe 
difpofition was not to be corrected by this misfortune. 

They revolted in 1506; but next year were again fub- 
dued by Louis. Six years after, they again revol ted; 
and in 1J16, the city was taken and plundered by the 
Spaniards. In 1528, Andrew Doria, a Genoefe ad¬ 
miral in the fervice of the French, undertook to ref- 
cue his country from the dominion of foreign princes, 
and reftore it to its liberty. Knowing well the fickle 
difpofition of his conntrymen, he took all occafions of 
exciting difeontents among, them againft the govern¬ 
ment, He perftiaded them, that the French (who had 
again obtained the fovereignty) had left them only a 
ftiadow of liberty, while they pretended to protect 
them from their enemies. To the nobility lie repre- 
fented the difgrace of fuffering the government to be 
veiled in the hands of foreigners lefs worthy of autho¬ 
rity than themfelves. Thus he foon formed a ftrong 
fadtion, and formed his plan; for the execution of 
which he took the moft proper time, namely, when 
almoft three-fourths of the French garrifon had been 
carried off by the plague. He advanced with 500 
men ; and his friends having opened the gates of the 
city to him, he feized the principal pofts, and thus be¬ 
came mafter of it without drawing his fword. The 
garrifon retired to the forts, where they foon after ca¬ 
pitulated, and being driven out of the city, Doria re- 
eftablifhed the ancient form of government. See Do¬ 
ria. 

The republic hath fince continued to preferve her 
liberty, though greatly fallen from her ancient fplen- 
dor, and now become a very inconfiderable ftate. In 
1684, the Genoefe had the misfortune to fall under 
the refentment of Louis XIV. at which time the city 
was almoft deftroyed by a formidable bombardment. 

In the year 1688, it was bombarded by admiral Byng, 
and forced to capitulate ; but there were at that time 
no views of making a permanent couqueft of the city. 

In 1730, the ifland of Corftca revolted from the Ge¬ 
noefe, and could never afterwards be reduced by them; 
for which reafon it was fold to the French, who in the 
year 1770 totally reduced it. 

The Gsnoefe territories extend along that part of 
the Mediterranean fea, commonly called ilie gulph of 
Genoa , about 152 miles; but their breadth is very un¬ 
equal, being from eight to about 20 miles. When 
they are not bounded by the fea, the following ftates 
and countries, taking them from weft to eaft, are their 
4 K boun- 
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Genoa, boundaries, viz. Piedmont, Montferat, Milan, Placen- 
' *-- tia, Parma, the dukedom of Tufcany, and the repub¬ 

lic of Lucca. This tradt, though a great part of it 
is mountainous, and fome of that barren enough, yet 
produces plenty of excellent fruit, good pallure, wood, 
garden-fluff, and mulberry-trees, with fome wine and 
oil, but little corn. What they want of the lafl, they 
have either from Lombardy, Sicily, or Naples. 

Genoa Hands on the coall of the Mediterranean fea, 
at the bottom of a little gulph, partly on the flat, and 
partly on the declivity of apleafanthill; in confequence 
of which, it appears to great advantage from the fea. 
It is defended on the land-fide by a double wall, which 
in circumference is about ten Italian miles. Two of 
the flreets confifl entirely of a double flraight row of 
magnificent palaces. The others, though clean and 
well paved, are crooked and narrow. The palaces of 
the nobility are almofl all of marble, and many of them 
are painted on the outfide. That there fhould be fuch 
a profufion of marble here, is not to be wondered at, 
as the neighbouring hills abound with it. The city 
contains a vafl number of palaces, churches, and con¬ 
vents, and feveral hofpitals. The palace where the 
doge refides, and where the great and little council, 
and the two colleges of the procuratori and governa- 
tori affemble, is a large ftone building in the centre of 
the city : but it contains fome fine paintings,in frefco; 
two ftatues of Andrew and John Doria in white mar¬ 
ble ; and an arfenal, in which are faid to be arms for 
thirty-four thoufand men, with a fhield, containing 
one hundred and twenty piflol-barrels, and thirty-three 
coats of mail, which, it is pretended, were worn by 
as many Genoefe heroines in a croifade. Of the 
churches, the fined are thofe of the Annunciation, St 
Mary Carignan, St Dominic, and St Martha. In the 
cathedral is a difh made of a fingle emerald. All the 
inhabitants here, except the principal ladies, who are 
carried in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the nar- 
rownefs or deepnefs of the dreets. The fortifications 
of the city, towards the fea, are remarkably drong. 
There are two fine done-bridges over the rivers Bon- 
zevera and Bifagno, the fird whereof walhes the wed, 
and the other the ead fide of the city, within which 
there is alfo a furprifing done-bridge joining two hills. 
The harbour, though large, is far from being fafe 5 
but no care or expeuce have been fpared to render it 
as fafe and commodious as poflible. The wind to 
which it is mod expofed, is that called Labecciu , or the 
fouth-wed. The place where the republic’s galleys 
lie, is called the Darfena, where are a great number 
of Turkilh Haves. On a rock, on the wed fide of the 
harbour, is the fanal or light-houfe, a high tower, on 
the top of which is a lanthorn, containing thirty-fix 
lamps. The trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, da- 
mafks, plufh, and other filks, brocades, lace, gloves, 
fweetmeats, fruits, oil, Parmefan cheefe, anchovies, 
and medicinal drugs from the Levant; but the bad- 
nefs of the harbour, and the high price of commodi¬ 
ties, greatly check its commerce. In 1751, Genoa 
was declared a free port for ten years, under certain 
reftriftions: in that called Porto franco, any merchant 
may have a ware-houfc, atid import or export goods 
-duty-free; but fuch as are difpofed of in the city, or 
on the continent, are taxed pretty high. The nobility 
arc allowed to trade in the wholefale way ; to carry 


on velvet, filk, and cloth manufactures; and to have Genfing, 
lhares in merchant-fhips: and fome of them, as the Gentiani. 
Palavacini, are actually the greaied merchants in Gc- ' v " 
noa. Another very profitable article of trade carried 
on by them is banking, and dealing in bills of ex¬ 
change. A new academy of painting, fculpture, civil 
and military architecture, was inflituted here in 1751. 

One may walk the dreets of Genoa in the night with 
the greated fafety, which is more than can be faid of 
many cities in Italy. Exceflive fplcndor and luxury 
are, in feveral refpcCts, redrained by falutary laws. 

No beggars are permitted to a Ik alms in Genoa, and 
the inns are better than thofe at Turin. When a fin¬ 
gle perfon is buried, a kind of garland of all forts of 
artificial flowers is placed on the coffin. The Ge¬ 
noefe in general are edeemed crafty, indudrious, and 
inured to labour above the other Italians. 

GENSING. See Panax. 

GENTIANA, Gentian, in botany: A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under'the 
20th order. Rotate#. The corolla is monopefalous j 
the capfule bivalved and unilocular; there are two lon¬ 
gitudinal receptacles. The mod remarkable fpecies 
arc the following : 

1. The lutea, or common gentian of the fhops. It 
is a native of the mountainous parts of Germany; from 
whence the roots, the only,part ufed in medicine, are 
brought to Britain. Thefe have a yellowilh- 
brown colour, and a very bitter tafle. The lower 
leaves are of an oblong oval fhape, a little pointed at 
the end, diff, of a ycllowifh green, and have five large 
veins on the back of each. The dalk rifes four or five 
feet high, garniflied with leaves growing by pairs at 
each joint, almoft embracing the dalk at their bafe. 

They are of the fame form with the lower, but dimi- 
nifh gradually in their fize to the top. The flowers 
come out in whirls at the joints on the upper part of 
the Aalks, Handing on fhort foot-dalks, whofe origin 
is in the wings of the leaves. Tbdy .are of a pale 
yellow colour.—The roots of this plant are very fre¬ 
quently ufed in medicine as domachic bitters. In 
tade they are lefs exceptionable than mod of the fub- 
flances of this clafs. Infufions of gentian-root fla¬ 
voured with orange-peel, are diffidently grateful. 

Some years ago a poifonous root was difeovered 
among the gentian brought to London; the life of 
which occalioned violent diforders, and in fome cafes 
death. This root is eafily didinguilhed from the gen¬ 
tian, by its being internally of a white colour, and void 
of bitternefs. 

2. The centaureum, or leffer centaury of the fhops, 
is a native of many parts of Britain. It grows on 
dry padures; and its height is commonly proportioned 
to the goodnefs of the foil, as in rich foils it will grow 
to the height of a foot, but in poor ones not above 
three or four inches. It is an annual plant, with up¬ 
right branching flalks, garniflied with fmall leaves, 
placed by pairs. The flowers grow in form of an 
umbel at the top of the dalk, and are of a bright 
purple colour. They come out in July, and the feed 
ripens in autumn. The plant cannot be cultivated in 
gardens. The tops are an ufeful aperient bitter, in 
which view they are often ufed in the prefent pradtiee 
of medicine. 
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Gentile GENTILE, in matters of religion, a Pagan, or 
H worfhipper of falfe gods. 

Gentjlu, The origin of this word is deduced from the Jews, 

' v who called all thofe who were not of their name a”U 
gojim, i. e. gentes, which in the Greek tranflations of 
the old Teilament is rendcre t* i 9 »« j in which fenfeit 
frequently occurs in the New Tedament; as in Matth. 
vi. 32. “ All thefe things the nations or Gentiles 
feek.” Whence the Latin church alfo ufed gentes in 
the fame fenfe as our Gentiles, efpecially in the New 
Tellament. But the word gentes foon got another fig- 
nification, and no longer meant all fuch as were not 
Jews; but thofe only who were neither Jews nor Chri- 
Itians, but followed the fuperftitions of the Greeks and 
Romans, &c. In this fenfe it continued among the 
Chriftian writers, till the manner of fpcech, together 
with their religion, was publicly and by authority re¬ 
ceived in the empire; when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into ufe: and then both words had two fignifications, 
viz. in treatifes or laws concerning religion, they fig- 
nified Pagans, neither Jews nor Chridians; and in 
civil affairs, they were ufed for all fuch as were not 
Romans. 

Gentile, in the Roman law and hiftory, a name 
which fometimes exprefles what the Romans otherwife 
called barbarians, whether they were allies of Rome 
or not : but this word was ufed in a more particular 
fenfe for all ftrangers and foreigners not fubject to the 
Roman empire. 

GENTILESCHI (Horatio), an Italian painter, 
was born at Pifa in 1563. After having made him- 
felf famous at Florence, Rome, Genoa, and other parts 
of Italy, he removed to Savoy; from whence he went 
to France, and at lad, upon the invitation of Charles I. 
went over to England. . He was well received by 
that king, who appointed him lodgings in his court, 
together with a confiderable falary; and employed 
him in his palace at Greenwich, and other public 
places. The mod remarkable of his performances in 
England, were the ceilings of Greenwich and York- 
houfe. He did alfo a Madona, a Magdalen, and Lot 
with his two daughters, for King Charles ; all which 
he performed admirably well. After the death of the 
king, when his colledtion was expofed to fale, nine 
pidlures of Gentilefchi were fold for 600 1 . and are 
now faid to be the ornaments of the hall in Marlbo- 
rough-houfe. His mod edeemed piece abroad was 
the portico of cardinal Bentivoglio’s palace at Rome. 
He made feveral attempts in face-painting, but with 
little fuccefs ; his talent lying altogether in hidories, 
with figures as big as the life. He was much in favour 
With the duke ol Buckingham, and many others of 
the nobility. After 12 years continuance in England, 
he died there at 84 years of age, and was buried in the 
queen’s chapel at Somerfet-houfc. His print is among 
the heads of Vandyke, he having been drawn by 
that great mader. He left behind him a daughter, 
Artim'tfia Gentilefchi, who was but little inferior to 
her father in hidory-painting, and excelled him in 
portraits. 

GENTIL 1 S (Albericas), profelTor of civil law at 
Oxford ; an Italian by birth. He had quitted Italy 
with his father, on account of religion. He wrote 
feveral works ; three books, in particular De jure belli, 


which have not beenunferviceable to Grotius. He died Gcntilis, 
at London in 1608. Gentlemen 

Gentilis (Scipio), brother to the former, and as v 
celebrated a civilian as he, forefook his native country 
that he might openly profefs the Protedant religion. 

He was counfellor of the city of Nuremberg, and pro- 
feffor of law with uncommon reputation. He was a 
great humanid ; and in his le&ures, as well as books, 
mixed the flowers of polite learning with the thorns of 
the law. He died in 1616. 

GENTLEMAN. Under this denomination are 
comprehended all above the rank of yeomen*, where- * See Com- 
by noblemen are trully called gentlemen. menalty. 

A gentleman is nfually defined to be one, who, 
without any title, bears a coat of arms, or whofc an- 
cedors have been freemen: and by the coat that a 
gentleman giveth, he is known to be, or not to be, de¬ 
scended from thofe of his name that lived many hun¬ 
dred years fince. 

The word is formed of the French gentilhomme ; or 
rather 0 fgentil, “ fine, fafliionable, or becoming 5” and 
the Saxon man, q. d. honejlus, or honeflo loco natus .— 

The fame fignification has the Ital ian gentilhuomo, and 
the Spanilh hidalgo, or hijo dalgo, that is, the fon of 
fomebody, or of a perfon of note.—If wc go farther 
back, we fiiall find gentleman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo ; which was ufed among the 
Romans for a race of noble perfons of the fame name, 
born of free or ingenuous parents, and whofe ance- 
dors had never been flaves or put to death by law. 

Thus Cicero in his Topics, <e Gentiles funt, qui inter fe 
eodem funt nomine, ab ingenuis oriundi , quorum majorum 
nemo fervitutem fervivit, qu't capite non Junt diminutt, 

&c.—Some hold that it was’formed from gentile, i. e* 
pagan; and that the ancient Franks, who conquered 
Gaul, which was then converted to Chridianity, were 
called gentiles by the natives, as being yet heathens.— 

Others relate, that towards the declenfton of the Ro¬ 
man empire, a3 recorded by Ammianus Marcelinus, 
there were two companies of brave foldiers, the one 
called gentilium, and the other feutariorum; and that it 
was hence we derive the names gentleman and efquire. 

See Esquire. —This fentiment is confirmed byPaf- 
quire, who fuppofes the apellation gentiles and ecuyers 
to have been tranfmitted to us from the Roman fol- 
diery ; it being to the gentiles and feutarii, who were 
the braved of the foldiery, that the principal benefices 
and portions of lands were affigned. See Benefice. 

—The Ganls obferving, that during the empire of the 
Romans, the feutarii and gentiles had the bed tene¬ 
ments or appointments of all the foldiers on the fron¬ 
tiers of the provinces, became infenfibly accudomed to 
apply the fame names, gentilhommes and ecuyers, to fuch 
as they found their kings gave the bed provilions or 
appointments to. 

Gentleman Vfher of the Black Rod. See Rod. 

Gentlemen of the Chapel ; officers whofc duty and 
attendance is in the royal chapel, being in number 32. 

Twelve of them are prieds; the other 20, commonly 
called clerks of the chapel, affid in the performance of 
divine fervice. One of the fird 12 ischofen for con- 
fefibr of the houfehold ; whofe office is to read prayers 
every morning to the houfehold fervants, to vifit the 
ftek, examine and prepare communicants, and admi- 
4 K 2 nidcr 
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nilter the facrament. One of 20 clefks, well verfed in 
mufic, is chofen firll organilt, who is mailer of the 
children, to inltrnCt them in mafic, and whatever elfe 
is neceflary for the fcrvice of the chapel j a fecond is 
likewife an organilt ; a third a lutanift; and a fourth 
a violift. There are likewife three vergers, fo called 
from the filver rods they carry in their hands; being 
a ferjeant, a yeoman, and’ groom of the veftry: the 
firll attends the dean and fub-dean, and finds fttr- 
plices and other neceflaries for the chapel; the fe¬ 
cond has the whole care of the chapel, keeps the 
pews, and feats the nobility and gentry ; the groom 
has.his attendance within the chapel-door, and looks 
after it. 

GENTOOS, in modern fiiftory, according to the 
common acceptation of the term, denote che profeffors 
of the religion of the bramins or brachmans, who in¬ 
habit the country-called Hindoftan , in the Eaft iHdtes, 
from the word ft an, a “ region,” and bind ax hindoo-, 
which Ferilhteh, as we learn from colonel Dow’s tran- 
fladon of his hiltory, fnppofes to have been a fon of 
Ham the fon of Noah. It is obferved, however, that 
Hindoo is not the name by which the inhabitants ori¬ 
ginally ftyled themfelves; but according to the idiom 
of lYic fchanfcrit which they life, jumbodeep, from jum- 
boo, “ a jackall,” an animal common in their coun- 
try ; and deep , n large portion of land fnrrounded by 
the fea; or bbertekhunt , from khunt, i. e. a conti¬ 
nent,” and bherrhut, the name'of one of the firll In¬ 
dian rajahs. It is alfo to be obferved, that they have 
alTumed the name of Hindoos only fince the era of the 
Tartar government, to dillinguilh themfelves from 
their conquerors the Maflalmen. The term Gentoo or 
Gent, in the Schanfcrit dialed, denotes animal in gene¬ 
ral, and in its more confined fenfe mankind , and is ne¬ 
ver appropriated particularly to fuch as follow the doc¬ 
trines of Brhima. Thefe are divided into four great 
tribes, each of which has its own feparate appellation ; 
but they have no common or collective term that com¬ 
prehends the whole nation under the idea affixed by 
the Europeans to the word Gentoo. Mr Halhed, in 
the preface to his tranflation of the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, conjectures, that the Portuguefe, on'their firll 
arrival in India, hearing the word frequently in the 
mouths of the natives, as applied to mankind in gene¬ 
ral, might adopt it for the domeltic appellation of the 
Indians themfelves, or perhaps their bigotry might 
force from the word Oentoo a fanciful allufion to Gen¬ 
tile or Pagan. The Hindoos, or Gentoos, vie with 
the Chinefe as to the antiquity of their nation. They 
reckon the duration of the world by four jogues, or di- 
ItinCt ages: the firll is the Suttee jogue, or age of 
purity, which is faid to have lalted about 3,200,000 
years ; during which the life of man was 100,000 
years, and his llature 21 cubits : the fecond, the Tir- 
tah jogue, or the age in which one-third of mankind 
were reprobate; which conlilted of 2,400,000 years, 
when men lived to the age of 10,000 years: the third, 
the Dwapar jogue, in which half of the human race 
became depraved ; which endured to 600,000 years, 
when men’s lives were reduced to 1000 years: and 
fourthly, the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were 
corrupted, or rather diminilhed, which the word collee 
imports. This is the prefent era, which they fuppofe 
will fubfilt for 400,000 years, of which near jooo arc 


already pall; and man’s life in this period is limited to G 
100 years. It is fupueied by many authors, rfim "" 
of the Gen too jbaftert, or' feriutures, were com pula’, 
about the beginning of the Collee jogue ; .but an ob¬ 
jection occurs agamll this fuppofition, vis. that the 
lhalters take no notice of the deluge ; to which the 
bramins reply, that all their feriptures were written 
before the time of Noah, and the deluge never extend¬ 
ed to Hindoftan. Neverthelefs, it appears from the 
fhalters themfelves, that they claim a mush higher an¬ 
tiquity than this; inltances of which are recited by- 
Mr Halhed. : 

The doCtrine of tranfmigration is one of the idiftin- 
guilhing tenets of the Gentoos. With regard to this 
fiibjdCt, it is their opinion, according to Mr Hollwell, 
that tbofe fouls which have attained to a certain de¬ 
gree, of purity, either by the innocence of their man¬ 
ners or thefeverity of their mortifications, are removed 
to regions of happinefs proportioned to their refpec- 
tive merits; but that thofe who cannot fo far furmount 
the prevalence of bad example, and the powerful de¬ 
generacy of the times, asto deferve fuch a promotion, 
are condemned to undergo continual punilhmeat in the 
animation of fuccelfive animal forms, until, at the Ha¬ 
ted period, another renovation of the four jogues lhall 
commence, upon the diffolution of the prefent. They 
imagine fix different fpheres above this earth; the 
higheftof which, culledfuttee, is the refidenceof Bbrir 
ma and his particular favourites. This fphere is alfo 
the habitation of thofe men who never uttered a falfe- 
hood, and of thofe women who had voluntarily burn¬ 
ed themfelves with their hufbands; the propriety of 
which practice is exprefsly enjoined in the code of the 
Gentoo laws. This code, printed by the Ealt-India 
Company in 1776, is a very curious collection of Hin¬ 
doo jurisprudence, which was fele&ed by the moft ex¬ 
perienced pundits or lawyers, from curious originals in 
the Schanfcrit language, who were employed for this 
purpofe from May 1773 to Febraary 1775; after¬ 
wards tranflated into the Perfian idiom, and then into, 
the Englifh language by Mr Halhed. 

The feveral inllitutes contained in this collection 
are interwoven with the religion of the Gentoos, and 
revered as of the higheft authority. The curious rea¬ 
der will difeover an altonilhing fimilarity between the 
inllitutes of this code and many of the ordinances of 
the Jewilh law; between the character of the bramins 
or prielts, and the Levites; and between the ceremo¬ 
ny of the feape-goat under the Mofaic difpenfation, 
and a Gentoo ceremony called the ajhummed jug, in 
which a horfe anfwers the purpofe of the goat. Many 
obfolete cultonis and ufages alluded to in many parts 
of the Old Teftament, may alfo receive illultrations 
from the inllitutes of this code. It appears from the 
code, that the bramins, who are the prielts and legrf- 
lators of the country, have refigned all the fecular and 
executive power into the hands of another call or tribe; 
and no bramin has been properly capable of the raagif- 
tracy fince the time of the futtee jogue. The only 
privilege of importance which they have appropriated 
to themfelves, is an exemption from all capitalpunilh- 
ment: they may be degraded, branded, imprifonfed 
for life, are fent into perpetual exile ; but it is every 
where exprefsly ordained, that a bramin lhall not be 
put to death on any account whatever. 

We 
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. Genu- We have already obferved, that the Hindoos are. di- 
flexion, vided into four great and original tribes, which, accord- 
G.enus. t0 t h c Gentoo theology, proceeded from the four 

' v ' different members of Brhima, the fuppofed immediate 
agent of the creation under the fpirit of the Almighty. 
Thefe tribes are the bramins, which proceeded from 
his mouth, and whofe office is to pray, read, and in- 
ftrudt ; the Chehteree, which proceed from his firms, 
whofe office is to draw the bow, to fight, and to go¬ 
vern ; the Bice, proceeding from the belly or thighs, 
who are to provide the necpffaries of life by agriculture 
and traffic ; and the Sooder, from the feet, which are 
ordained to labour, ferve, and travel. 

few Chriftians, fays the tranflator of the Gentoo 
code, have expreffed thqmfelves with a more becoming 
reverence of the grand and impartial defigns of Provi¬ 
dence in all its works, or with a moreextenfive cha¬ 
rity towards all their fellow-creatures of every profef- 
fton, than the Gentoos. It,is indeed an article of 
faith among the bramins, that God’s all merciful power 
would not have permitted fuch a numbei of different 
religions, if he had not found a plqafure jn beholding 
their varieties. 

GENUFLEXION, (of genu,** knee,” and fieCio 
“I.bend,”) the a& of bowing or bending the knee; or 
rather of. kneeling down. 

The Jefuit Rofweyd, in his Onomaflicon, fhows, 
that genuflexion, or kneeling, has been a very ancient 
cuftom in the church, and even under the Old Tefta- 
ment difpeufation ; and that this practice was obfer¬ 
ved throughout all the year, excepting on Sundays, 
and during the time from Eafter to Whitfuntide, when 
kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 

Others have fhown, that the cuftom of not kneeling 
on Sundays had obtained from the time of the apoftles, 
as appears from Stlrenasus, and Tertullian; and the 
Ethiopic church, fcrupulouily attached to the ancient 
ceremonies, (till retains that of not keeling at divine 
fervice. The Ruffians efteem it an indecent pofture to 
worffiipGodon the knees. Add, that the Jews ufually 
prayed ftanding. Rofweyd gives the rcafons of the 
prohibition of genuflexion on Sundays, &c. from St 
B.afil, Anaftafius, St Juftin, &s. 

Baronius is of opinion, that genuflexion was not efta- 
blilhed in the year of Chrift 58, from that paffage in 
Adis xx. 36. where St Paul is exprefsly mentioned to 
kneel down at prayer ; but Saurin fhows, that nothing 
can be thence concluded. The fame author remarks, 
alfo, that the primitive Chriftians carried the praftice 
of genuflexion fofar, that fome of them had worn ca¬ 
vities in the floor where they prayed : and St Jerome 
relates of St James, that he had contradled a liardnefs 
on his knees equal to that of camels. 

GENUS, among metaphyficians and logicians, de¬ 
notes a number of beings which agree in certain ga- 
neral properties common to them all: fo that a ge¬ 
nus is nothing elfe but an abftradt idea, expreffed by 
fome general nameor term. See Logic and Meta¬ 
physics. 

Genus, is alfo ufed for a charadteror manner appli¬ 
cable to every thing of a certain nature or condition: 
in which fenfe it ferves to make capital divifions in di¬ 
vers fciences, as medicine, natural hiflory, &c. 

Genus, in rhetoric. Authors diftinguilh the art 
ef rhetoric, as alfo orations or difeourfes produced 


thereby, into three genera or kinds, flemonftratjye, .Genus 
deliberative, and judiciary. To the dempnftrative II 
kind belong panegyrics, genethliacons, J epithalami- fleo ^' sea 
urns, funeral harrangues, &c. To the deliberative v 
kind belong perfuafions, diffuafions, commendations, 

§cc. To the judiciary kind belong defences and &c- 
cufaiiopsi 

Genus, in medicine. See Medicine, under the 

Nofology. 

Genus, in natural hiftory, a fubdivifion of any 
clafs or order of natural beings, whether of the ani¬ 
mal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in 
certain common characters. See Botany and Zoo¬ 
logy. 

Genus, inmufic, bytheancients called geuus melo¬ 
dics, is a certain manner of dividing and fubdividing 
the principles of melody ; that is, the confonant and 
diflonant intervals, into their conciniious parts. 

The moderns confidering the octave as the roQft 
perfect of intervals, and that whereon all the concords 
depend, in the prefent theory of mufic, the divifion of 
th.at interval is confidered as containing.the true diyi- 
fionof the whole feale. 

But the ancients went to work fomewhat different¬ 
ly : the diateffaron, or fourth, was the leaft interval 
which they admitted as concord ; and therefore they 
fought firft how that might be moft conveniently’, di¬ 
vided; from whence they conftitutcd the diapente and 
diapafon. 

The diateffaron being thus, as it were, the root and 
foundation of the feale, what they called the genera , 
or kinds, arole from its various divifions; and hence 
they defined-th tgenus modulandi to be the manner of 
dividing the tetrachord and difpofmg its four founds as 
to fuccellion. 

The genera of mufic were three, the enharmonic, 
chromatic, and diatonic. The two firft were varioufly 
fubdivided : and even the laft, though that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any fpecies, yet different au¬ 
thors havepropofed different divifions under that name, 
without giving any particular names to the fpecies as 
was done to the other two. 

For the characters, &c. of thefe feveral genera, fee 
Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic. 

GEOCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied to a 
planet, or its orbit, to denote it concentric with the 
earth, or as having the earth for its centre, or the 
fame centre with the earth. 

GEOFFRiEA, in botany : A genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or¬ 
der, Papilionacecs. The calyx is quinquefid, the fruit 
an oval plum; the kernel compreffed. There is only 
one fpecies, viz. the inermis, or cabbage-bark tree, plate 
which is a native of Brafil and Jamaica. The wood of CCXXI. 
this tree is ufed in building ; but it is chiefly valued 
for its bark, which is adminiftered as an anthelmintic 
medicine. From this medical property it is alfo called 
the worm-bark tree. This bark is of a grey colour exter¬ 
nally, but black and furrowed on the infide. It has a 
mucilaginous and fweetiffi tafte, and a difagreeablc 
fmell. It is given in cafes of worms, in form of pow¬ 
der, decodtion, fyrup, and extract. The decodtion 
is preferred ; and is made by flowly boiling an ounce 
of the freih dried bark in a quart of water, till it af- 

fume 
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Geoffrey, fume the colour of Madeira wine. This fweetened 
v the fyrup; evaporated, it forms an extradt. It com¬ 
monly produces fome ficknefs and purging; fome- 
times violent effedts, as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 
Thefe lafl are faid to be owing to an over-dofe, or to 
drinking cold water; and are relieved by the ufe of 
warm-water, caftor oil, or a vegetable acid. It fhould 
always be begun in fmall doles. But when properly 
and cautioufly adminiftered, it is faid to operate as a 
very powerful anthelmintic, particularly for the expul- 
fion of the Iumbrici, which are a very common caufe 
ofdifeafein the Wefl-India iflands; and there it is 
very frequently employed. But it has we believe been 
but little ufed in Britain. 

GEOFFREY of Monmouth, bifliop of St A- 
faph, called by the ancient biographers Callofridus 
Monumetenfts. Leland conjedtures that he was educa¬ 
ted in benedidtine convent at Monmouth, where he 
was born ; and that he became a monk of that order. 
Bale, and after him Pits call him archdeacon of Mon¬ 
mouth ; and it is generally afferred that he was made 
bifliop of St Afaph in the year iiji or iijz, in the 
reign of king Stephen. His hiftory was probably fi- 
nifhed after the year 1138. It contains a fabulous ac¬ 
count of Britifh kings, from the Trojan Brutus to 
the reign of Cadwallader in the year 690. But Geof¬ 
frey, whatever cenfure he may deferve for his eredu 


lity, was not the inventor of the ftories he relates. It Geoffrey, 
is a tranflation from a manufeript written in the Bri- Geogra- 
tifli language, and brought to England from Armo- ,P hie *h 
rica by his friend Gualter, archdeacon of Oxford. 

But the atchievements of king Arthur, Merlin’s pro¬ 
phecies, many fpeeches and letters, were chiefly his 
own addition. In excufe for this hiftorian, Mr Whar¬ 
ton judicionfly obferves, that fabulous hiftories were 
then the faihion, and popular traditions a recommen¬ 
dation to his book. \ 

GEOFFROY (Stephen Francis), a celebrated 
phyfician, botanift, and chemifl, born at Paris in 
1672. After having finilhed his fiudies, he travelled 
into England, Holland, and Italy, In 1704, he re¬ 
ceived the degree of dodtor of phyfie at Paris; and 
at length became profeflor of chemiflry, and phyfi¬ 
cian of the Royal College. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. He wrote, 1. Several very curious Thefes 
in Latin, which were afterwards tranflated intoFrcnch, 

2. An excellent treatife intitled TraSatus de Mate - 
ria Medica,pve de Medicamentorum fmplic'tumhijloria , 
virtue, dele&u, et ufu. He died at Paris, in 1 7 3 1 - 
GEOGRAPHICAL mile, the fame with the 
fea mile ; being one minute, or the 60th part of a de¬ 
gree of a great circle on the earth’s furfacc. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


G EOGRAPHY (ytayfaqaa, from y» terra , and 
T-paepa fcr'tbo) ; the dodtrine or knowledge of the 
earth, but as in itfelf, and as to its affedtions; or a 
defeription of the terreftrial globe, and particularly of 
the known and inhabitable parts thereof, with all its 
different divifions. See Earth and Astronomy. 

Sect. I. Hiftory of the Science. 

At what time the Science of geography began firfl 
to be ftudied among mankind is entirely uncertain. It 
is generally agreed, that the knowledge of it was de¬ 
rived to the Greeks, who firfl of the European nations 
cultivated this fcience, from the Egyptians or Babylo¬ 
nians ; but it is impoflible to determine which of thefe 
two nations had the honour of the invention. He¬ 
rodotus tells us, that the Greeks firfl learned the pole, 
the gnomon ; and the 12 divifions of the day, from the 
Babylonians. By Pliny, and Diogenes Laertius, bow- 
1 ever, we are told, that Thales of Miletus firfl found 
Seafons of out t {, e paffage of the fun from tropic to tropic ; which 
the year j, e not }j ave done w i t hout the afliftance of a 

by Thales £ nomorl - He is faid to have been the author of two 
7 ' books, the one on the tropic, and the other on the e- 

quinox ; both of which he probably determined by the 
gnomon ; and by this be was led to the difeovery of 
the four feafons of the year, which are determined by 
the folftices and equinoxes. 

Thales divided the year into 365 days ; which was 
undoubtedly a method difeovered by the Egyptians, 
and communicated by them to him. It is faid to 
have been invented by the fecond Mercury, furnamed 
Trifmegiftus, who, according to Eufebius, lived about 
50 years after the Exodus. Pliny tells us exprefsly, 


that this difeovery was made by obferving when the 
Jhadoiu returned to its marks ; a clear proof that it was 
done by the gnomon. Thales alfo knew the method 
of determining the height of bodies by the length of 
their fhadows, as appears by his propofing this me¬ 
thod for meafuring the height of the Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids. Hence many learned men have been of opi- r. on : e & nre 
nion, that as the ufe of the gnomon was known in conc erning 
Egypt long before the dawn of learning in Greece, the ufe »f 
the pyramids and obelifks, which to common travel- the Egyp- 
krs appeared only to be buildings of magnificence, tain pyra- 
were in reality as many fun-dials on a very large fcale, *V ld ,-l nd 
and built with a defign to afeertain the feafon of the 0 e 1 ^ 
year, by the variation of the length of their lhadows : 
and, in confirmation of this opinion, it was found by 
M. Chazelles in 1694, that the two fides, both of the 
larger and fmaller pyramids, flood exadtly north and 
fotith; fo that, even at this day, they form true me¬ 
ridian lines. 

From the days of Thales, who flourifhed in the fixth 
century before Chrift, very little feems to have been 
done towards the eftablifhment of geography for 200 
years. During this period, there is only one aftrono- 
mical obfervation recorded; namely, that of Meton 
and Eudtemon, who obferved the fummer folftice at 
Athens, during the archonfhip of Apfeudes, on the 
21 ft of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, in the morn¬ 
ing, being the 27th of June 432 B. C. This obfer¬ 
vation was made by watching narrowly the lhadow of 
the gnomon, and was done with a defign to fix the 3 
beginning of tbeir cycle of 19 years. Longi- 

Timocharus and Ariftillus, who began to obferve j^titudes 
about 295 B. C. feejn to have been the firfl who at- deter- 

tempted mined. 
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Hiftory. tdmpted to fix the longitudes and latitudes of the fixed 
v v ' liars, by confidering their diftances from the equator. 

One of their obfervations gave rife to the difcovery of 
theprecefiion of the equinoxes, which was firft obferv- 
ed by Hipparchus about 150 years after ; and he made 
ufe of Timocharis and Ariftillus’s method, in order 
to delineate the parallels of latitude, and the meridi¬ 
ans on the furface of the earth ; thus laying the foun¬ 
dation of the fcience of geography as we have it at 
prefent. 

But though the latitudes and longitudes were thus 
introduced by Hipparchus, they were not attended to 
by any of the intermediate aftronomers till the days of 
Ptolemy. Strabo, Vitruvius, and Pliny, have all of 
them entered into a minute geographical defcription of 
the fituation of places, according to the length of the 
fhadows of the gnomon, without taking the leaft no¬ 
tice of the degrees and minutes of longitude and lati¬ 
tude. 

The difcovery ot the longitudes and latitudes imme¬ 
diately laid a foundation for making maps, or delinea¬ 
tions of the furface of the earth in piano , on a very 
different plan from what had been attempted before. 
Accounts Formerly the maps were little more than rude outlines 
of theanci- and topographical lketches of different countries. The 
cut maps, earlieft were thofe of Sefoftris, mentioned by Eulla- 
thius ; who fays, that “ this Egyptian king, having 
traverfcd great part of the earth, recorded his march 
in maps, and gave copies of his maps not only to the 
Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their great afto- 
nilhment.”—Some have imagined, that the Jews made 
a map of the Holy Land, when they gave the different 
portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh ; for Jolhua tells 
us, that they were fent to walk through the land, and 
that they defcribedit in feven parts in a book j and Jo- 
fephus tells us, that when Jolhua fent out people from 
the different tribes to meafure the land, he gave them, 
as companions, perfons welllkilledin geometry, who 
could not be miltaken in the truth. 

The firft Grecian map on record is that of Anaxi¬ 
mander, mentioned by Strabo, lib. i. p. 7. It has 
been conjedtured by fome, that this was a general map 
of the then known world, and is imagined to be the 
one referred to by Hipparchus under the defignation 
of the ancient map. Herodotus minutely defcribes a 
map made by Arillagoras tyrant of Miletus, which 
will ferve to give us fome idea of the maps of thofe 
ages. He tells us, that Ariftagoras Ihowed it to Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, with a view of inducing him 
to attack the king of Perfia, even in his palace at Sufa, 
in order to reflore the Ionians to their ancient liberty. 

It was traced upon brafs or copper, and contained the 
intermediate countries which were to be traverfed in 
that march. Herodotus tells us, that it contained 
*< the whole circumference of the earth, the whole fea 
or ocean, and all the rivers but thefe words mult not 
be underltood literally. From the Hate of geography 
at that time, it may be fairly concluded that by the 
fea was meant no more than the Mediterranean ; and 
therefore, the earth or land fignified the coalts of that 
fea, and more particularly the LelTer Afia, extending 
towards the middle of Perfia. The rivers were the 
Halys, the Euphrates, and Tigris, which Herodotus 
mentions as neceffary to be crofted in that expedition. 

It contained one ftraight line, called the Royal High¬ 


way, which took in all the ftations or places of en- _ HifWy. ^ 
campment from Sardis to Sufa. Of thele there were 
in in the whole journey, containing 13,500 fladia, or 
1687^ Roman miles of 5000 feet each. 

Thefe itinerary maps of the places of encampment, 
were indifpenfably neceffary in all armies. Athenseus 
quotes Baston as author of a work intitled. The en¬ 
campments of Alexander's march ; and likewife Amyn- 
tas to the fame purpofe. Pliny tells us, that Diog- 
netus and Baeton were the furveyors of Alexander’s 
marches, and then quotes the exadl number of miles 
according to their menfuration ; which he afterwards 
confirms by the letters of Alexander himfelf. It like¬ 
wife appears, that Alexander was very careful in exa¬ 
mining the meafures of his furveyors, and took care to 
employ the moll fkilful in every country for this pur¬ 
pofe. The fame author alfo acquaints us, that a copy 
of this great monarch’s furveys was given by Xenocles 
his treafurer to Patrocles the geographer, who, as 
Pliny informs us. Was admiral of the fleets of Seleucus 
and Antiochus. His book on geography is often 
quoted both by Strabo and Pliny; and it appears, that 
this author furnilhed Eratoflhenes with the principal 
materials for conftrudling his map of the oriental part 
of the world. s 

Eratoflhenes was the firft who attempted to reduce raralJel of 
geography to a regular fyftem, and introduced a regu- latitude 
lar parallel of latitude. This was traced over certain how drawn 
places where the longeft day was of the fame length. at 
He began it from the ftraits of Gibraltar; and it 
thence palled through the Sicilian fea, and near the 
fouthern extremities of Peloponnefus. From thence it 
was continued through the Illand of Rhodes and the 
bay of Iffus; and there entering Cilicia, and crofting 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, it was extended to 
the mountains of India. By means of this lipe, he en¬ 
deavoured to re&ify the errors of the ancient map, 
fuppofed to be that of Anaximander. In drawing this 
parallel, he was regulated by obferving where the 
longeft day was fourteen hours and an half, which 
Hipparchus afterwards determined to be the latitude 
of 36 degrees. 

The firft parallel through Rhodes was ever after¬ 
wards confidered with a degree of preference, like the 
foundation ftone of all ancient maps; and the longi¬ 
tude of the then known world was often attempted to 
be meafured in fladia and miles, according to the ex¬ 
tent of that line, by many fucceeding geographers. 

Eratoflhenes foon after attempted not only to draw 
other parallels of latitude, but alfo to trace a meri¬ 
dian at right angles to thefe, palling through Rhodes 
and Alexandria, down to Syene and Meroe; and as 
the progrefs he thus made tended naturally to enlarge 
his ideas, he at lalt undertook a ftill more arduous talk, 6 
namely, to determine the circumference of the globe. Attempts 
by an adtual meafurement of a fegment of one of its to deter- 
great circles. To find the meafure of the earth is in- mine th ® 
deed a problem which has probably engaged the at- 
tention of aftronomers and geographers ever fince the c ; rcum f t . 
globular figure of it was known. Anaximander is faid rence. 
to have been the firft among the Greeks who wrote 
upon this fubjedt. Archytas of Tarentum, a Pytha¬ 
gorean, famous for his fkill in mathematics and me¬ 
chanics, is faid a’fo to have made fome attempts in 
this way; and P. ; - .’j conjedlu.es, that thefe arc 

the 
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the authors of the moft ancient opinion that the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth is 400,000 ftadia. Ariftar- 
chus of Samos is thought to have confidered the mag¬ 
nitude of the earth as well as of the fun and moon. 
Archimedes makes mention of the ancients who held 
the circumference of the earth to be 30,000 ftadia; 
but it does not appear what methods were made ufe of 
by thefe very ancient geographers to folve the pro¬ 
blem. Probably they attempted it by obfervations of 
ftars in the zenith or in the horizon, and aftual men- 
furation from fome part of the circumference of the 
earth. A proof of this we have from what Afiftoile 
writes in his treatife De Ctelo; that we have different 
ftars pafs through our zenith, according asour fituation 
is more or lefs northerly ; and that in the fouthern 
parts of the earth we have ftars come above our hori¬ 
zon, which if we go northward will no longer be vi- 
fible to us. Hence it appears, that there are two ways 
of meafuring the circumference of the earth ; one by 
obferving ftars which pafs through the zenith of one 
place, and do not pafs through that of another ; the 
other, by obferving fome ftars which come above the 
horizon of one place, and are obferved at the fame time 
to be in the horizon of another. Eratofthenes at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt made ufe of the former method. He 
knew that at the fummer folftice the fun was vertical 
to the inhabitants of Syene, a town on the confines 
of Ethiopia, under the tropic of Cancer, where they 
had a well built for that purpofe, on the bottom of 
which the rays of the fun fell perpendicularly the day 
of the fummer folftice : he obferved by the fhadow of a 
wire fet perpendicularly in an hemifphericalbafon, how 
much the fun was on the fame day at noon diftant from 
the zenith of Alexandria ; and found that diftance to 
be one-50th part of a great circle in the heavens. Sup- 
pofing then Syene and Alexandria to be under the 
fame meridian, he concluded the diftance between them 
to be the 50th part of a great circle upon the earth ; 
and this diftante being by meafure 5000 ftadia, he con- 
cluded'the circumference of the earth to be 250,000 
ftadia ; but as this number divided by 360 would give 
694* ftadia to a. degree, either Eratofthenes himfelf or 
fome of his followers affigned the round number 700 
ftadia to a degree; which multiplied by 360, makes 
the circumference of the earth aj2,000 ftadia; whence 
both thefe meafures are given by different authors as 
that of Eratofthenes. 

In the time of Pompey the Great, Pofidonius made 
an attempt to meafure the circumference of the earth 
by the method of horizontal obfervations. He knew 
that the ftar called Canopus was but juft vifible in the 
horizon of Rhodes, and that at Alexandria its meri¬ 
dian height was the 48th part of a great circle in the 
heavens'or deg.; which Ihows wlia't part of a great 
circle upon the earth the diftance between thofe places 
amounts to. Suppoling them both to be under the 
fame meridian, and the diftance between them to be 
5000 ftadia, die circumference of the earth will be 
240,000 ftadia ; which is the;firft meafure of Pofido- 
nius. According to Strabo, PofidoniuS made the rnea- 
fure of the earth to be 180,000 ftadia, at the rate of 
500 ftadia to a degree. The feafon of this difference 
is thoughttobe, that Eratofthenes meafuredthe diftance 
between Rhodes and Alexandria, and found it to be 
but 3750 ftadia: taking this for a 48th part of the 
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earth’s circumference, which is the calculation of Po- Hiftory. 
ftdonius, the whole circumference will be i8o,coofta- ' 
dia. This meafure was received by Marinus of Tyre, 
and is ufually aferibed to Ptolemy. Pofidonius’s me¬ 
thod, however, is found to be exceedingly erroneous, on 
account of the uncertainty of refra&ion in the ftars 
which are near the horizon. Caffiiri remarks, that 
taking exarily the mean betwixt thelaft dimenfions of 
Eratofthenes and Pofidonius, a degree of a great circle 
upon the earth will be 600 ftadia, and a minute of a 
degree lo ftadia, which is juft a mile and a quarter of 
the ancient Roman meafure and a mile of the modern 
meafure. 

Several geographers after the time of Eratofthenes 
and Pofidonius have made ufe of the different heights 
of the pole in diftant places under the fame meridian IO 
to find the dimenfions of the earth. About the year jjythekha- 
800, the khalif Almamun had the diftance meafured lif Alma- 
of two places two degrees afunder, and under the fame mint, 
meridian, in the plains of Sil*jar near the Red Sea. 

The refult of the matter was, that the mathematicians 
employed found the degree at one time to confift of 
56 miles, at another of 56J, or, as fome will have it, 

5 6} miles. it 

The next attempt to find the circumference of the By Feme- 
earth was in 1525 by Fernelius, a learned French phy- 
fician. To attain his purpofe, he took the height of 
the pole at Paris, going from thence diredtJy north¬ 
wards, until he came to the place where the,height of 
the pole was one degree more than at the city. The 
lengihof the way was meafured by the number of re¬ 
volutions made by one of the wheels of his carriage ; 
and after proper allowancesfor the declivities and turn¬ 
ings of the road, he concluded that 68 Italian miles 
were equal to a degree on the earth. i» _ 

Snellius, an eminent Dutch mathematician, fuc- BySnelliu*. 
ceeded Fernelius in his attempts to meafure the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth. Having taken the heights 
of the pole at Alcmaer and at Bergen-op-zoom, he 
found the difference to be i° xi r 30". He next mea¬ 
sured the diftance betwixt the parallels of thefe two 
places, by takingfeveralftations and forming triangles 5 
by means of which he found the degree to confift of 
341,676 Leyden feet. Having meafured the diftance 
betwixt the parallels of Alcmaer and Leyden, which 
differ only half a degree in their latitude, the calcula¬ 
tion dame out 342,120 Leyden feet to a degree. Hence 
he affigned the round number 342,000 Leyden feet to 
a degree ; which, according to Picard, amounts to 
55,021 French toifes. 13 

In 1635, Mr Norwood, an Engliihman, took the Mr. Nor- 
elevations of the pole at London and at York ; and wood’seal- 
having meafured thediftance betwixt the two parallels, culat1 ™* 
affigned 694 miles and two poles to a degree ; each pole 
being reckoned i6n feet. i 4 

After the year 1654, Ricciolus made ufe of fevcral Calcula- 
methods to determine the circumference of the earth; ti°nsl>y 
from all which he concluded, that one degree contain- Rlcaolus * 
ed 64,363 Bologna paces, which are equivalent to Is 
61,650 Flench toifes. The moft remarkable attempt, By the 
however. Was that of the French mathematicians, who Frenchaca- 
employed telefcopic fights for the purpofe, which had demiciaw. 
never been done before. Thefe are much the bell; as 
by them the view may be directed to an objeCt at a 
greater diftance, and towards any point with more 

certainty; 
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Hiftory. certainly; whence the trianglesfor meafuring diftances 

'— - may be formed with greater accuracy than otherwife 

can be done. In consequence of this improvement, 
the fundamental bafe of their operations was much 
longer than that made ufe of by Snellius or Ricciolus. 
The diflance nteafured was between the parallels of 
Sourdon and Malvoifme; between which the difference 
of the polar altitude is fomewhat more than one de¬ 
gree ; and the refqlt of the whole was, that one de¬ 
gree contained 57,060 French toifes. As this pro¬ 
blem can be the more accurately determined in pro¬ 
portion to the length of the meridian line meafured, 
the members of the Royal Academy prolonged theirs 
quite acrofs the kingdom of France, meafuring it tri¬ 
gonometrically all the way, This work was begun in 
the year 1683, but was not finifhed till 1718. They 
made ufe of Picard’s fundamental bafe, as being mea¬ 
fured with fufficient accuracy ; and an account of the 
whole was publiffied by Caflini in the year 1720. In 
this work fome miltakes were detected, in the calcula¬ 
tions of Snellius; and it was likewife Ihown, that 
there are errors in thofe of Ricciolus, owing princi¬ 
pally to the latter having taken too fhort a fundamen¬ 
tal bafe, and not having paid fufficient attention to the 
effedts of refradtion. Though Snellius, however, had 
made fome miftakes in his calculations, there is no rea- 
fon to doubt the accuracy of his obfervations. Hol¬ 
land, by reafon of its flatnefs, is the futefheountry in 
Europe for meafuring ah arc of the meridian; and 
Snellius had an uncommon opportunity of obferving 
the exadtnefs of his fundamental bafe, viz. the diltance 
betwixt one tower at Leyden and another at Souter- 
wbde. A fro ft happened juft after the country round 
Leyden had been overflowed; by which means he was 
enabled to take two ftations upon the ice, the diftance 
between which he carefully meafured, three timesover; 
and then from thefe ftations he obferved the angles 
which the vifual rays pointing at thofe towers made 
with the ftraight line upon the ice. From thefe con- 
fiderations profeflor Mufchenbroek, was induced to 
make new calculations and form triangles upon the 
fundamental bafe of Snellius, which he did in the year 
1700; and from thefe he affigns 57,033 toifes to a 
degree, which is only 27 lefs than had been done by 
the academicians. 

The inveftigation of this problem of the circum- 
16 ference of the earth was elfentially necelfary for deter- 
iHiceuracy mining the radical principles of all maps; that of Era- 
of the an- tofthenes, though the belt of which antiquity can boaft, 
aent maps. was nevertheless exceedingly imperfed and inaccurate. 

It contained little more than the ftates of Greece, and 
the dominions of the fucceffors of Alexander, digefted 
according to the furveys abovementioned. He had 
feen, indeed, and has quoted, the voyages of Pytheas 
into the great Atlantic ocean, which gave him fome 
faint idea of the weftern parts of Europe: but fo im¬ 
perfect, that they could not be realifed into the out¬ 
lines of a chart. Strabo tells us, that he was extreme¬ 
ly ignorant of Gaul, Spain, Germany, and Britain. 
He was equally ignorant of Italy, the coafts of the 
Adriatic, Pontus, and all the countries towards the 
north. We are alfo told by the fame author, that 
Eratofthenesmade the diftance between Epidamnus or 
Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, and the bay of Thermse 
on the ACgean fea, to be only 900 ftadiq, when in rea- 
Vox. VII. 


lity it was above 2000; and in another inftance, he Hiftory. 
had enlarged the diftance from Carthage to Alexan- ' v 
dria to 15,000 ftadia, when in reality it was no more 
than 9000. 

Such was the ftate of geography and the nature of 
the maps prior to the time of Hipparchus; who made 
a clofer connection between geography and aftronomy, 
by determining the longitudes and latitudes from ce- 
leftial obfervations. Itmuftbeowned, however, that 
the previous fteps to this new projection of the fpftere 
had been in a great meafure made eafy by Archime¬ 
des, upwards of 50 years before the time of Hippar¬ 
chus, when he invented hisiioble theorems for meafur¬ 
ing the furface of a fphere and its different fegments. 

It app ears that war has been generally the occalion 
of making the molt accurate maps of different coun¬ 
tries ; and therefore geography made great advances 
from the progrefs of the Roman arms. In all the pro¬ 
vinces occupied by that people, we find that camps 
were every where conftruCted at proper intervals, and 
roads were raifed with fubftantial materials, for making 
an eafier communication between them; and thus ci¬ 
vilization and furveying were carried on according to 
fyftem throughout the extent of that large empire. 

Every new war produced a new furvey and itinerary 
of the countries where the feenes of aCtion paffed; fo 
that the materials of geography Were accumulated by 
every additional conqueft. Polybius tells us, that at 
the beginning of the fecond Punic war, when Hanni¬ 
bal was preparing his expedition againft Rome, the 
countries through which he was to pafs were careful¬ 
ly meafured by the Romans. Julius Casfar caufed a 
general furvey of the Roman empire to be made, by a 
decree of the fenatc. Three furveyors, Zonodoxus, 
Thcodotus, and Polyclitus, had this talk affigned 
them, and are faid to have completed it in 25 years. 

The Roman itineraries that arc ftill extant, alfo fhow 
what care and pains they had been at in making fur¬ 
veys in all the different provinces of their empire; and 
Pliny has filled the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
his Natural Hiftory with the geographical diftances 
that were thus meafured. We have likewife another 
fet of maps ftill preferved to us, known by the name 
of the Peutingerian Tables, publifhed by Welfer and 
Bertius, which give a fufficient fpecimen of what Ve- 
getius calls the Itinera Pill a, for the clearer direction 
of their armies in their march. 

The Roman empire had been enlarged to its great- 
eft extent, and all its provinces well known and fur-' 
veyed, when Ptolemy, in the reign of Antoninus Pi¬ 
us, about 150 years after Chrift, compofed his fyftem ’ 
of geography. The principal materials he made ufe of 
fbr compoling this work, were the proportions of the 
gnomon to its Jhadow, taken by different aftronomers 
at the times of the equinoxes and folftices; calcula¬ 
tions founded upon the length of the longeft days ; 
the meafures or computed diftance of the principal, 
roads contained in their furveys and itineraries ; and 
the various reports of travellers and navigators, who 
often determined the diftpnees of places by hearfay 
and conjecture. All thefe were compared together, 
and digefted into one uniform body or fyftem : and af¬ 
terwards were tranflated by him into a new mathe¬ 
matical language, expreffmg the different degrees of 
longitude and latitude, according to the invention of 
4 I* Hip- 
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Hiltory. Hipparchus, bat which Ptolemy had the merit of car- 

'- —v - rying into full practice and execution, after it had 

/"been negledted for upwards of 250 years. With fuch 
imperfedt and inaccurate materials, it is no wonder to 
find many errors in Ptolemy’s fyflem. Neither were 
thefe errors fuch as had been introduced in the more 
diftant extremities of his maps, but even in the very 
centre of that part of the world which was the heft 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and where 
all the famed ancient aflronomers had made their ob- 


fervations_Yet this fyflem, with all its imperfections, 

continued in vogue till the beginning of the prefent 
century. The improvements in geography which at 
that time, and frnce, have taken place, were owing to 
the great progrefs made in aflronomy by feveral emi¬ 
nent men who lived during that period. More corrcft 
methods and inflruments for obferving the latitude 
were found out; and the difcovery of Jupiter’s fatel- 
lites afforded a much ealier method of finding the lon¬ 
gitudes than was formerly known. The voyages made 
by different nations alfo, which were now become much 
more frequent than formerly, brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the Europeans a vaft number of countries ut¬ 
terly unknown to them before. The late voyages of 
Captain Cooke, made by order of his Britannic Ma- 
jefly, have contributed more to the improvement of 
geography than any thing that has been done during 
the prefent century; fo that now the geography of 
the utmofl extremities of the earth is in a fair way of 
being much better known to the moderns than that of 
the moll adjacent countries was to the ancients. This, 
however, mufl be underflood only of the fea-coafls 
of thefe countries; for, as to their internal geography, 
it is lefs known now than before, except in a very few 
n places. 

Geography On the whole, it may be obferved, that geography 
ftillimper- is a fcience even yet far from perfection. The maps 
fed, of America and the eaflern parts of Afia are, perhaps, 
more unftniihed than any of the reft. Even the maps 
of Great Britain and Ireland are very imperfeCt and 
unfatisfaClory; and the numbers we have of them, va¬ 
ried, and republifhed, without any real improvement, 
juftly confirm an oblervation made by Lord Bacon, 
namely, that an opinion of plenty is one of the caufes 
of want. The late Dr Bradley was of opinion, that 
there were but two places in England whofe longitude 
might be depended upon as accurately taken; and that 
thefe were the obfervatory at Greenwich, and Serburn- 
caftle the feat of the earl of Macclesfield in Oxford- 


fhire; and that their diftance was one degree in fpace, 
or four minutes in time. Even this was found to be 


inaccurate, the diftance in time being obferved by the 
late tranftt of Venus to be only three minutes and 47 
feconds. It were well, however, if there were no 
greater errors with regard to other places : but if we 
examine the longitude of the Lizard, we lhall find 
fcarce any two geographers that agree concerning it; 
feme making it 4 0 40' from London; others 5 0 , and 
j° 14’; while fome enlarge it to 6°. Our bell maps 
are therefore ftill to be confidered as unfinilhed works, 
where there will always be many things to be added 
and corrected, as different people have, an opportu¬ 
nity. 
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Sect. II; Principles and PraCHct of Geography. 

The fundamental principles of geography are, the Practice. 
fpherical figure of the earth; its rotation on its axis j v ' 
its revolution round the fun ; and the polition of the axis 
or line round which it revolves, with regard to the ce- lg 
leftial luminaries. That the earth and fea taken to- p roo f s 0 f 
gether conftitute one vaft fphere, is dcmonftrable by the round 
the following arguments. 1. To people at fea, the figure of 
land difappears, though near enough to be vifible were t,ie earth, 
it not for the intervening convexity of the water. 

2. The higher the eye isplaced, the more extenfive is 
the profpeCl; whence it is common for failors to climb 
up to the tops of the mails to difeover land or Ihips at 
a diftance. But this would give them no advantage 
were it not for the convexity of the earth ; for, upon 
an infinitely extendedplane objects would be vifible at 
the fame diftance whether the eye were high or low; 
nor would any of them vanilh till the angle under which 
they appeared became too fmall to be perceptible. 

3. To people on Ihore, the malt of a fliip at lea appears 
before the hull; but were the earth an infinite plane, 
not the higheft objects, but the biggeft, would be 
longeft vifible; and the mall of a Ihip would difappear 
by reafon of the fmalnefs of its angle long before the 
hull did fo. 4. The convexity of any piece of ftill 
water of a mile or two extent may be perceived by the 
eye. A little boat, for inftancc, may be perceived by 
a man who is any height above the water; but if he 
Hoops down and lays his eye near the furface, he will 
find that the fluid appears to rife and intercept the 
view of the boat entirely. 5. The earth has been often 
failed round; as by Magellan, Drake, Dampier, Anfon, 

Cook, and many other navigators ; which demonftrates 
that the furface of the ocean is fpherical; and that the 
land is very little different, may cafily be proved from 
the fmall elevation of any part of it above the furface 
of the water. The mouths of rivers which run 1000 


miles are not more than one mile below their lources; 
and the higheft mountains are not quite f<?ur miles of 
perpendicularlieight: fo that, though fome parts of the 
land are elevated into hills, and others depreffed into 
valleys, the whole may ftill be accounted fpherical. 
6. An undeniable and indeed ocular demonftration 0/ 
the fpherical figure of the earth is taken from the 
round figure of its fhadow which falls upon the moon 
in the time of eclipfes. As various fides of the earth 
are turned towards the fun during the time of diffe¬ 
rent phenomena of this kind, and the lhadow in all 
cafes appears circular, it is impoffible to fuppofe the 
figure of the earth to be any other than fpherical. 
The inequalities of its furface have no effedt upon the 
earth’s fliadow on the moon; for as the diameter of 


the terraqueous globe is very little lefs than 8000 
miles, and the height of the higheft mountain on earth: 
not quite four, we cannot account the latter any more 
than the 2000th part of the former ; fo that the moun¬ 
tains bear no more proportion to the bulk of the 
earth, than grains of dull bear to that of a; common 
globe. 19 

A great many of the terreftrial phenomena depend Phenome- 
upon the globular figure of the earth, and the polition narefiilting'. 
of its axis with regard, to the fun; particularly the fr , 0 " 1 j he 


the earth. 
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Principle* riling and fettingof the celellial luminaries, the length 
and of the days and nights, &c. A general explanation of 
^Practice- t hefe j s gi ven under the article Astronomy ; but Hill 
it belongs to geography to take notice of the differ¬ 
ence betwixt the fame phenomena in different parts of 
the earth. Thus, though the fun rtfes and fets all over 
the world, the circumftances of his doing fo are very 
differentin different countries. The moll remarkable 
of thefe circumftances is the duration of the light not 
only of the fum-himfelf, but of the twilight before he 
rifes and after he fets. In the equatorial regions, for 
inltauce, darknefs comes on very foon after fun-fet; be- 
caufe the convexity of the earth comes quickly in be. 
tween the eye of the obferver and the luminary, the 
motion of the earth being much more rapid there than 
any where elfe. In Britain the twilight always 
continues two hours or thereabouts, and during the 
fummer-feafon it continues in a confiderable degree 
during the whole night. In countries farther to the 
northward or fouthward, the twilight becomes brighter 
and brighter as we approach the pole, until at laft 
the fun does not appear to touch the horizon, but 
goes in a circle at fome diltance above it for many 
days fucceflively. In like manner, during the winter, 
the fame luminary finks lower and lower, until at laft 
he does not appear at all; and there is only a dim 
twinkling of twilight for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day. By reafon of the refraction of the atmo- 
fphere, however, the time of darknefs, even in the 
moll inhofpitablc climates, is always lefs than that of 
light; and fo remarkable is the effeft of this property, 
that in the year 1682, when fome Dutch navigators 
wintered in Nova Zembla, the fun was vifxble to them 
16 days before he could have been feen above the ho¬ 
rizon had there been no atmofphere, or had it not 
been endowed with any fuch power. The reafon of 
all this is, that in the northern and fouthern regions 
only a fmall part of the convexity of the globe is inter- 
pofed betwixt us and the fun for many days, and in 
the high latitudes none at all. In the warmer climates 
the fun has often a beautiful appearance at rifing and 
fetting, by reafon of the refraction of his light through 
the vapours which are copioufly raifed in thofe parts. 
In the colder regions, halos, parhelia, aurora borealis, 
-and other meteors, are frequent; the two former 
owing to the great quantity of vapour continually fly¬ 
ing from the warm regions of the equator to the colder 
ones of the poles. The aurora borealis is owing to 
the eledtrical matter imbibed by the earth from the 
fun in the warm climates, and going off through the 
upper regions of the atmofphere to the place from 
whence it came. In the high northern latitudes, 
thunder aud lightning are unknown, or but feldom 
heard of; but the more terrible phenomena of earth¬ 
quakes, volcanoes, &c. are by no means unfrequent. 
Thefe, however, feern only to afFeCt iflands and the 
maritime parts of the continent. See the articles 
Earthquake and Volcano. 

Notwithflanding the feeming inequality in the di¬ 
stribution of light and darknefs, however, it is certain, 
that throughout the whole world there is nearly an 
equal proportion of light diffufed on every part, ab- 
flraCling from what is abforbed by clouds, vapours, 
and the atmofphere itfelf. The equatorial regions 
have-indeed the moil intenfe light during the day. 


but the nights are long and dark ; while, on the other Principle* 
hand, in the northerly and foutherly parts, though 4n<i 
the fun ihines lefs powerfully, yet the length of time Pra & ice - 
that he appears above the horizon, with the greater 
duration of the twilight, makes up for the feeming 
deficiency. 

Were the earth a perfeCtplane, the fun would appear 
to be vertical in every part of it: For in comparifon 
with the immenfe magnitude of that luminary, the dia¬ 
meter of this globe itfelf is but very fmall: and as the 
fun, were he near to us, would do much more than co¬ 
ver the whole earth; fo, though he were removed to 
any diflance, the whole diameter of the lattef would 
make no difference in the apparent angle of his alti¬ 
tude. By means of the globular figure of the earth 
alfo, along with the great difparity between the dia¬ 
meters of the two bodies, fome advantage is given to 
the day over the night: for thus the fun, being im* 
menfely the larger of the two, Ihines upon more than 
one half of the earth ; whence the unenlightened part 
has a Ihorter way to go before it again receives the 
benefit of his rays. This difference is greater in the 
inferior planets Venus and Mercury than the earth. 

To the globular figure of the earth likewife is owing 
the long moon-light which the inhabitants of the polar 
regions enjoy, the general reafon of which is given 
under the article Astronomy, n° 373. The fame 
thing likewife occafions the appearance and difap- 
pearance of certain liars at fome fealbns of the year 
in fome countries ; for were the earth flat, they would 
all be vilible in every part of the world at the lame 
time. Hence moll probably has arifen the opinion of the 
influence of certain liars upon the weather and other 
fublunary matters. In Ihort, on the globular figure 
of the earth depends, the whole prefent appearance of 
nature around us; and were the lhape of the planet 
we inhabit to be altered to any other, befides the real 
differences which would of confequence take place, 
the apparent ones would be fo great that we cannot 
form any idea of the face which nature would then 
prefent to us. ao 

In geography the circles which the fun apparently circle* fop- 
deferibes in the heavens are fuppofed to be extended as pofed to be 
far as the earth, and marked on its furface ; and in drawn on 
like manner we may imagine as many circles as we the earth’* 
pleafe to be deferibed on the earth, and their planes hi r face 
to be extended to the celellial fphere, till they mark 
concentric ones on the heaven. The moll remarkable 
of thefe fuppofed by geographers to be deferibed in this 
manner are the following. tt 

1. The Horizon. This is properly a double circle, Horizon, 
one of the horizons being called the fenfible, and the 
other the rational. The former comprehends only that 
fpace Which we can fee around us upon any part of 
the earth ; and which is very different According to 
the difference of our fituation. The other, called the 
rational, is a circle parallel to the former, and pafling 
through the centre of the earth fuppofed to be con¬ 
tinued as far as the celellial lphere itfelf. To the eyes 
of fpeflators, there is always a vail difference between 
the fenfible and rational horizons; but by reafon of 
1 the immenfe difparity betwikt the fize-of the earth 
and celellial fphere, planes of both circles maybe conli- 
dered as coinicdent. Hence, iirgeography,' when the 
horizon,, or plane of the horizdii is fpoketi of, the ra- 
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Principles tional is always underftood, when nothing is faid to the 
contrary. By reafon of the round figure of the earth, 
rractice. cver y p ;trt has a different horizon. The poles of the 
horizon, that is, the points dire&ly above the head, 
and oppoiite to the feet of the obferycr, are called the 
zenith and nadir. 

2. A great circle defcribed upon die fphere of 
the heaven, and palling through the two vertical 
points, is called a vertical circle , or an azimuth; and 
of thefe we may fuppofe as many as we pleafe all 
round the horizon. Sometimes they are alfo called 
fecondaries of the horizon; and in general any great 
circle, 'drawn through the poles of another, is call¬ 
ed its fecondary. In geography every circle obtains 
the epithet of great whofe plane paffes through the 
centre of the earth ; in other cafes they are called lejfer 
circles. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies are mea- 
fured by an arch of the azimuth or vertical circle in¬ 
tercepted between the horizon and die body itfelf. 
The method of taking them is explained under the 

thod of ob- art i c i e Astronomy, n° 379 ; but a more accurate me- 
ahitudes of t ^ 10 ^ re g^ r£ l to the fun and moon, is for two perfons 
the fun or t0 ma kc their obfervations at the fame time ; one of 
moon. them to obferve the altitude of the upper limb, the 
other of the lower limb of the luminary ; the mean be¬ 
twixt thefe two giving the true height of the centre. 
The fame thing may alfo be done accurately by one 
obferver, having the apparent diameter of the luminary 
given. For, having found the height of the upper 
edge of the limb by the quadrant, take from it half 
his diameter, the remainder is the height of his centre; 
or having found the altitude of his lower edge, add to 
it half the diameter, and the fum is the height of the 
centre as before. 'When the obfervations are made 
with a large inftrumen't, it will-be convenient to ufe a 
fextant, of lixth part of a circle, rather than a quadran t, 
as being lefs unwieldy. 

3. Almiicantars are circles fuppofed to be drawn 
upon the fphete parallel to the horizon, and grow 
lefs and lefs as they approach the vertical points, where 
they entirely vanifh. The apparent diftances betwixt 
any two celeftial bodies are meafured by fuppofing 
arches of great circles drawn through them, and then 
finding how many degrees, minutes, &c. of thefe 
circles are intercepted between them. The apparent 
diameter of the fun’s dilk is found by a circle of dif- 

Ti show" tallce drawn through the centre of it; and th'e number 
of minutes continued between the two oppoiite points 
of that part of the circle which paffes through the 
centre is the meafure of the apparent diameter. The 
apparent diameter of the fun may be found by two ob- 
fervers, one ’taking'rhe altitude of the upper, and the 
other of the lower edge of the limb; the difference be¬ 
twixt the two being the diameter required ; or, 

4. Sometimes the vifible horizon is confidered only 
horizon de-with regard to the objefts which are upon the earth 
fined. itfelf; in which cafe we may define it to be a leffer 

circle on the fur face of the earth, comprehending ail 
fuch objects as are at once vifible to us ; and the’high¬ 
er the eye, the more is the vilible horizon extended. 
It is moll accurately obferved, however, on the fea, 
on account of the abfence of tltofe inequalities,which 
at land render the circle irregular ; and for this reafon 
it is called fometimesthe horizon of the fea and may, 
be obferved by looking through the lights of a qua¬ 
drant at the moft diftant part of the fea then vifible. 
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In making this obfervation, the vifual rays AD and Principle* 
AE, fig. 2. will, by reafon of the fpherical furface all g 
of the fea, always point a little below the true fenfible Pra &* r c, 
horizon SS ; and confequently below the rational ho¬ 
rizon which is parallel to it, and fuppofed to be coin¬ 
cident with it. The quadrant Ihows the depreffion of 
rhe horizon of the fea below the true horizon ; and it Depreffion 
is obvious from the figure, that the higher the eye is, ^zon" f'°* 
the greater muff this depreffion be. The depreffion of" ^ 
the horizon of the fea, however, is not always the 
fame, even though there be no variation in die height 
of the eye. The difference indeed is but fmall, 
amounting only to a few feconds, and is owing to a 
difference in the atmofphere, which fometimes re¬ 
fracts more than at others. Without refraction, the 
vifual ray would be AE, and in that cafe E is the 
moft diftant point which could be feen; but by re¬ 
fraction, the ray FG, coming from the point G, may 
be feen at F, fo as to go on from thence in the line FA; 
and then die view is extended as far as G, and the de¬ 
preffion of the horizon of the fea is in the line AF, 
which points higher than AE, but extends the view 
farther. From an infpeCtion of thefigureit is evident, 
that if the refraction were greater, the view would be 
extended ftill farther, as to M ; though the depreffion 
of the horizon of the fea would then be lefs, as is 
fhown by the line ALM: whence alfo it appears, that 
by reafon of the difference of refraction in the air, our 
horizon is fometimes more extenfive than at others. 4 g 

5. The equator is a great circle upon the earth. Equator, 
every part of which is equally diftant from the poles 

or extremities of the imaginary line on which the earth 
revolves. In the fea-language it is Ufually called the 
line, and when people fail over it they are faid to crofs 
the line'. 

6. The meridian of any place is a great circle on Meridians, 
the earth drawn through that place and both poles of 

the earth. It cuts the horizon at right angles, fnark- 
ing upon it the true north and fouth points ; dividing 
alfo the globe into two hemifpheres called the eaft'ern 
and wejleni from their relative fituation to that place 
and to one another. The poles divide the meridians 
into two femicircles ; one of which is drawn through 
the place to which the meridiaft belongs, the other 
through that point of the earth which is oppofite to 
the place. By the meridian qf a place geographers 
and aftronomers often mean that femicircle which paf¬ 
fes through the place'; and which may therefore be 
called the. geographical meridian. Allplaces lying un¬ 
der this femicircle are faid to have thefame meridian ; 
the femicircle oppoiite to this is called the oppojite me¬ 
ridian. The meridians are thus immoveably fixed to 
the earth as much as the places themfelves on its fur- 
face;-and are carried alortg with it in its diurnal ro¬ 
tation. When the geographical meridian of any 
place is, by the rotatioiiof the earth, brought to point 
at the fun,' it is noon or mid-day at that place; in 
which cafe, were the plane of the circle extended, it 
would pafs through the middle of the luminary’s dilk. 
Suppofing the plane of the meridians to be extended 
to the fphere of the fixed ftars, in that cafe, when by 
the rotation of the earth the meridian comes to any 
point in the heavens, then, from the apparent motion 
of the heavens, that point is faid to come to the me¬ 
ridian, The rotation of the earth is from weft to eaft; 
whence the celeftial bodies appear; to move- the con¬ 
trary 
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Principles trary way. Eaft and weft, however, are terms merely 
and relative; ftnee a place may be weft from fome part of 
Practice t jj e eart ]^ an( j ea ft f rom another ; but the true eaft 
3 .o and weft points front anyplace are thole where its ho- 
Tme eaft rizon cuts the equator. 

and weft 7, All places lying under, the fame meridian are faid 
points. t0 have the fam t longitude, and thofe which lie under 
Lon 3 itu<l 4 iff ercnt meridians to have different longitudes ; the 
andfrft ° difference of longitude being reckoned eaftward or 
meridian. Weftward on the equator. Thus if the meridian of 
any pbee cuts the equator in a point ij degrees dif- 
tant from another, we fay there is a difference of 15 0 
longitude betwixt thefe two places. Geographers u- 
fually pitch upon the meridian of fome remarkable 
place for the firft meridian ; and reckon the longitude 
of all others by the diftance of their meridians from 
that which they have pitched upon as the firft ; mea- 
furing fometimes eaftward on the equator all round the 
globe, or fometimes only one half call and the other 
weft ; according to which laft meafurement, no place 
can have more than 180° longitude either eaft or weft. 
By the ancient Greek geographers the firft meridian 
was placed in Hera or Junonia, one of the Fortunate 
IJlands as they were then called; which is fuppofed to 
be theprefent ifland ofTeneriffe, one of the Canaries. 
Thefe iflands being the moft wefterly part of the earth 
then known, were on that account made' the feat of 
the firft meridian, the longitude of all other places be¬ 
ing counted eaftward from them. The Arabians, am¬ 
bitious of having the firft meridian taken from them, 
fixed it at the moft wefterly part of the continent of 
Africa. Some later geographers placed the firft me¬ 
ridian in the iftand of Corvo, one of the Azores (a) ; 
becaufe at that time the magnetic needle on the ifland 
juft mentioned pointed due north without any-varia¬ 
tion ; and it was not then known that the needle 
itfelf was fubjed to variation, as has lince been difeo- 
vered. Bleau replaced the firft meridian in the ifle 
ofTeneriffe; and to afeertain the place more exactly, 
caufcd it to pafs,through the famous mountain of that 
ifland, called th e peak from el-pico, ( a bird’s beak.” 
Among modern geographers, however, it is now becom e 
cuftomary for each to make the firft meridian pafs 
through the capital of his own country ; a practice, 
however, which is certainly impfoper, as it is thus im- 
polfible for the geographers of- oiie nation to under- 
itand the maps of another without a troublefome cal- 
1 culation, which anfwers no purpofe. By the Britifh 

geographers the royal obfervatory at Greenwich is ac- 
counted the place of the firft'meridian. 

I ?°“ r 8. If we fuppofe 12 great circles, one of which is 

circes. jjjg nlC ridian to a given place, to interfedt each other 
at the poles of the earth, and divide the equator into 
24 equal parts, thefe are the hour-circFs of that place. 
Thefe are by the poles divided into 24- fereicircles, 
correfponding to the 24 hours of the day and night. 
The diftance betwixt each two of thefe femicircles is 
15 0 , being the 24thpart of 360 ; and by the rotation 
of the earth, each fucceeding femicircle points-at the 
fun one hour after the preceding j fo that in 24 hours 
allthefemicircles point fuccellively at the fun. Kence 


it appears that fuch as have their meridian 15 0 eaft Principles 
from any other, have likewife noon one hour fooner, a "d 
and the contrary; and in like manner every other hour . 
of the natural day is an hour fooner at the one place 
than at the other. Hence, from any inftantaneous ap¬ 
pearance in the heavens obferved at twodiftant places, 
the difference of longitude may be found, if the hour 
of the day be known at each place. Thus the begin¬ 
ning of an eclipfe of the moon, when the luminary 
firft touches the fliadowof the earth, is an inftanta- 
neous appearance, as alio the end of an eclipfe of this 
kind when the moon leaves the iliadow of the earth, 
viiible to all the inhabitants on that fide of the globe. 

If therefore we find, that at any place an eclipfe of 
the moon begins an hour fo. ncr than at another, we 
conclude that there is a difference of 1 s°„ot longitude 
between the two places. Hence alfo were a man to 
travel or fail round the earth from weft to eaft, he 
will reckon one day more to have paffed than they do 
who ftay at the place from whence he fet out; fo that 
their Monday will be hisTuefday, &c. On the other 
hand, if he fails weftward, he will reckon a day lefs or 
be one day in the week later, than thofe he leaves be¬ 
hind. 

9. The equator divides the earth into two hemi- 
fpheres called the northern and fouthern : all places ly¬ 
ing under the equator are faid to have no latitude ; 
and all others to have north or foiuh latitude according „ . 
to their fituation with rtfpeCt to the equator. The lati- of the la. 
tude itfelf is the diftance from the equator mcafured titude* 
upon the meridian, in degrees, minutes, andfeconds. 

The complement of latitude is the difference between 
the latitude itfelf and 90°, or as much as the place 
itfelf is diftant from the pole ; and this complement is 
always equal to the elevation of the equator above the 
horizon of the place. The elevation of the pole of 
any place is equal to the latitude itfelf. ^ 

An inhabitant of the earth who lives at either of Of a paral— 
the poles, has always one of the celeftial poles in his hlfphere. 
zenith" and the other in his nadir, the equator coin¬ 
ciding with the horizon : hence all the celeftial parfr- 
lels are alfo parallel to the horizon ; whence the perfon 
is faid fo live in a parallel fphere, or to have a parallel ’ 
horizon. 

2 r 

Thofe who live under the equator have both poles Right, 
in the horizon, all the' celeftial parallels cutting the fphere. 
horizon at right angles ; whence they are faid to live 
in a right fphere-, or to have a right horizon. 36 

Laftly, thofe who live between either of the poles Oblique 
and the eqriator are faid to live in an oblique-fphere Sphere., 
or to have an oblique horizon ; becaufe the celeftial 
equator cuts his horizon obliquely, arid ail the paral¬ 
lels in the celeftial fphere have their planes oblique to 
that of the horizon.' In this fphere- fome-of the pa- 
rallels interfecl the horizon at oblique angles, fome are. 
entirely above it, and feme entirely below it; all. of. 
them, however, fo fmiared-, that they would obliquely 
in ter feet the plane of the horizon extended. 

The largeft parallel which appears entire above the ArdUc and 
horizon ot any place in north latitude is called by the antarCtic- 
ancient altronomers the ardic circle of .that place; chcJe. 

within 


( a) Thefe iffands had their name form the number of goihawks found there ; the word azor in Spanilh fig* - 
nifying a “ gofltawk.’J’ 
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i'riuciples. within this circle, i. e. between it and the arftic pole, 
an f are comprehended all the liars which never fct in that 
Practice. pi ace) but are carried perpetually round the horizon 
^ in circles parallel to the equator. The largeft parallel 
which is hid entire below the horizon of any place in 
■north latitude was called the antarftic circle of that 
place by the ancients. This circle comprehends all 
the liars which never rife in that place, but are carried 
perpetually roimd below the horizon in circles parallel 
to the equator. In a parallel fphere, however, the 
equator may be confidered as both arftic and antarftic 
circle ; for being coincident with the horizon, all the 
parallels on one fide are entirely above it, and thofe on 
the other entirely below it. In an oblique fphere, the 
nearer any place is to either of thefe poles, the larger 
are die arftic and antarftic circles, as being nearer to 
the ccleltial equator, which is a great circle. In a 
right fphere, the arftic and antarftic circles have no 
place ; becaufe no parallel appears either entirely 
above or below it. By the arftic and antarftic circles, 
however, modern geographers in general underftand 
two fixed circles at the diftance of 23; degrees from 
the pole. Thefe are fuppofed to be deferibed by the 
poles of the ecliptic, and mark out the fpace all 
found the globe where the fun appears to touch the 
horizon at midnight in the lummer time, and to be 
entirely funk below it in the winter. Thefe are alfo 
called the polar circles. By the ancients the arftic 
circle was called maximus femper apparentium , and 
e'trculus perpetuie apparitionis ; the antarftic circle, on 
the other hand, beingnamed maximus femper occulto- 
38 rum,, and circulus perpetuce occultationis. 

Appear- According to the different pofitions of the globe 
ances to -with regard to the fun, the celeftial bodies will exhibit 

the inhabi- different phenomena to the inhabitants. Thus, in a 
parallel, * parallel fphere, they will appear to move in circles 
right, and round the horizon ; in a right fphere, they would ap- 
oblique pear to rife and fet as at prefent, but always in circles 
fphere, cutting the horizon at right angles ; but in an oblique 
fphere, the angle varies according to the degree of ob¬ 
liquity,, and the pofition of the axis of the fphere with 
regard to the fun. The phenomena thence arifing 
will be fuffieiently underfiood from what is faid un¬ 
der the article Astronomy, n° 34 j,&c. From thence 
we will eafily perceive thereafon of the fun’s continual 
change of place in the heavens : but though it is cer¬ 
tain that this change takes place every moment, the 
vaft difiance of the luminary renders it imperceptible 
for fome time, unlefs to very nice aftronomical obfer- 
vers. Hence we may generally fuppofe the place of the 
fun to be the fame for a day or two together, though 
in a confiderable number of days it becomes exceed¬ 
ingly obvious to every body. When he appears in 
the celefiial equator, liis motion appears for fome time 
to be in the plane of that circle, though it is certain 
that his place there is only for a fingle moment; and 
in like manner, when he comes to any other point of 
the heavens, his apparent diurnal motion is in a paral¬ 
lel drawn throughout. Twice a-year he is in the 
equator, and then the days and nights are nearly equal 
all over the earth. This happens in the months of 
March and September; after which the fun proceed¬ 
ing either northward or fouth, according to the fea- 
l'on of the year and the pofition of the obferver, the 
days become lpnger or ihorter than the nights, and 


fummeror winter come on, as is fully explained under Principle* 
the article Astronomy. The feceffion of the fun a n<l 
from the equator either northward or fouthward is . Pra< ^‘ ce -. 
called his decimation, and is either north or fouth ac- 3 p 
cording to the feafon of the year ; and when this de- Sun’s decli- 
clination is at its greateft height, he is then faid to nation, 
be in the tropic, becaufe he begins to turn back (the 
word tropic being derived from the Greek Tpra-s vert o'). 

The fpace between the two tropics, called the torrid 40 
zone, extends for no lefs than 47 degrees of latitude all Of the 
round the globe ; and throughout the whole of that P IC9 » &c ‘ 
fpace the fun is vertical to fome of the inhabitants 
twice a-year, but to thofe who live direftly under the 
tropics only once. Throughout the whole torrid zone 
alfo there is little difference between the length ofthe 
days andnights. The ancientgeographersfound them- 
felves confiderably embarralTed in their attempts to fix 
the northern tropic ; for though they took a very pro¬ 
per method, namely, to obferve the mod northerly 
place where objefts had no fhadow on a certain day, 
yet they found that on the fame day no fhadow was 
caft for a fpace of no lefs than 300 ftadia. The. rea- 
fon of this was, the apparent diameter of the fun; 
which being about half a degree, feemed to extend 
himfelf over as much of the furface of the earth, and 
to be vertical every where within that fpace. 

When the fun is in or near the equator, he feems 
to change his place in the heavens mofi rapidly; fo 
that about the equinoxes one may very eafily perceive 
the difference in a day or two ; but as he approaches 
the tropics this apparent change becomes gradually 
flower ; fo that for a number of days he fcarce feems 
to move at all. The reafon of this may be eafily be un- 
derftood from any map on which the ecliptic is delinea¬ 
ted : for by drawing lines through every degree of it 
parallel to the equator, we fhall perceive them gradu¬ 
ally approach nearer and nearer each other, until at 
laft, when we approach the point of contaft betwixt 
the ecliptic and tropic, they can for feveral degrees 
fcarce be difiinguifhed at all. 

From an obfervation of the diverfity in the length DJ v if lon 8 f 
of the days and nights, the rifing and fetting of the the earth’* 
fun, with the other phenomena already mentioned, furface in- 
the ancient geographers divided the furface of the to climate*, 
earth into certain diftrifts which they called climates ; 
and inftead of the method of deferibing the fitnation 
of places by their latitude and longitude as we do now, 
they contented themfelves with mentioning the climate 
in which they were fituated. When more accuracy 
was required, they mentioned alfo the beginning, 
middle, and ending of the climates. This difiinftion, 
however, was certainly very vague and inaccurate: 
for the only method they had for determining the dif¬ 
ference was by the length of the day; and a climate 
according to them, was fuch a fpace as had the day 
in its molt northerly part half an horn longer than in 
the moil foutherly- For the beginning of their firft 
climate they took that parallel under which the day is 
twelve hours and three quarters long, thofe parts of 
the world which lie nearer the equator not being fup¬ 
pofed to be in any climate; either becaufe in a loofe 
fenfe they may be confidered as in a right fphere, or 
becaufe they were unknown, or thought to be unin¬ 
habitable by reafon of the heat. The northern cli¬ 
mates were generally fuppofed tobe feven; whichmuft 

have 
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Principles have an equal number of fouthern climates correfpond- 
and ing with them. The names of the northern climates, 
PraChcc. accor ding to the ancients, were as follow : i. Meroe. 
2 . Syene in Egypt. 3. Alexandria in Egypt. 

Rhodes. 5. Rome ; or, according to others, a 
parallel drawn through the Hellefpont. 6. The pa¬ 
rallel palling through the mouth of the river Borif- 

thenes. 7. The Riphean mountains_Eachofthefe 

places was fuppofed to be in the middle of the climate; 
and as the fouthern parts of the globe were then very 
little known, the climates to the fouthward of the 
equator were fuppofed to be as far diltant from that 
circle as the northern ones 5 in confequence of which 
they took their names from the latter. 

A parallel was faid to pafs through the middle 
of a climate when the day under that parallel is a 
quarter of an hour longer than that which palTes 
through the moft foutherly part. Hence it does 
not divide the fpace into two equal parts, but 
that part next the equator will always be the larger 
of the two ; becaufe the farther we recede from that 
circle, the lefs increafe of latitude will be fufficient to 
lengthen the day a quarter of an hour. Thus, in 
every climate there are three parallels; one making the 
beginning, the fecond, the middle, and the third the 
ending of the climate; the ending of one being al¬ 
ways the beginning of another. Some of the ancients 
divided the earth by thefe parallels ; others by a pa¬ 
rallel did not mean a mere line, but a fpace of fome 
breadth : and hence the parallel may be underflood as 
the fame with half a climate. 

This method of dividing che furface of the earth 
into climates, though now very much difufed, has 
been adopted by feveral modern geographers. Some 
of thefe begin their climates at the equator, reckoning 
them by the increafe of half an hour in the length of 
the day northward. Thus they go on till they come 
to the polar circles, where the longefl day is 24 hours : 
betwixt thefe and the poles they count the climates by 
the increafe of a natural day in the length of time that 
the fun continues above the horizon, until they come 
to one where the longelt day is 15 of ours, or half a 
month ; and from this to the pole they count by the 
increafe of half months or whole months, the climates 
ending at the poles where the days are fix months 
long. The climates betwixt the equator and the polar 
circles are called hour-cinnates, and thofe between the 
polar circles and the poles are called muuth-ciimates .— 
In common language, however, we take the word 
climate in a very different fenfe ; fo that, when two 
countries are faid to be in different climates, we under- 
ftand only that the temperature of the air, feafons, &c. 
, 2 are different. 

Different From the difference in the length and pofitions of 
name* gi- the lhadows of terreflrial fubffances, ancient-geogra- 
»en to peo- phers have given different terms to- the inhabitants of 
pie from certain places of the earth; the reafon of which will 
tion P °f ” ea ^Z underftood from the following confiderations. 
their flu- *• Since the fun in his apparent annual revolution 
iows, never removes farther-from the equator than 23; de¬ 
grees, it follows, that none of thofe who live without 
that fpace, or beyond the tropics, can have the lu¬ 
minary vertical to them at any feafon of the year. 
2. All who live between the tropics have the fun ver¬ 
tical twice a-year, though not all at the-fame time. 


Thus, to thofe who live directly under the equator, he Principles 
is dire&ly vertical in March and September at the time ani j 

oftheequinox. Ifaplace isin io° north latitude, thefun Fradicc. ^ 
is vertical when he has io° north declination; and foof 
every other place. 3. All who live between the tropics- 
have the fun at noon fometimes north and fometimes 
fouth of them. Thus, they who live in a place litua- 
ted in 20° north latitude, have the fun at noon to the 
northward when he has more than 20 degrees north de¬ 
clination, and to the fouthward when he has lefs. 

4. Such of the inhabitants of the earth as live without 
the tropics, if in the northern hemifphere, have the 
fun at noon to the fouthward of them, but to the 
northward if in the fouthern hemifphere. 5. When 
the fun is in the zenith of any place, the Ihadow of a 
man or any upright object falls direCtly upon the place 
wheretheyftand, and confequently isinvilible; whence 
the inhabitants of fuch places were called Afcii, or 
without lhadows: thofe who live between the tro¬ 
pics, and have the fun fometimes to the north and 
fometimes to the fouth of them, have of confequence 
their lhadows projecting north at fome feafons of the 
year and fouth at others ; whence they were called 
Araphifci't, or having two kinds of lhadows. They 
who live without the tropics have their noon lhadows 
always the fame way; and are therefore called Hetero - 
fcii, that is, having only one kind of Ihadow. If they 
are in north latitude, the lhadows are always turned to¬ 
wards the north ; and if in the fouthern hemifphere, 
towards the fouth. When a place is fo far diltant 
from the equator that the days are 24 hours long or 
longer, the inhabitants were called-/'evi/f/i, becaufe 
their lhadows turn round them. 

Names have likewife been impofed upon the inha- Names 
bitants of different parts of the earth from the parallels from the 
of .latitude under which they live,, and their fituation parallels of 
with regard to one another. Thus, when two places l a£, tude or 
are fo near each other that the inhabitants have only d ‘^ j nce 
one horizon, or at leaft that there is-no perceptible 0 P aces * 
difference between them, the inhabitants were called' 

Svn.tcz, that is, near neighbours; the feafons, days, 
nights, See. in both places being perfectly alike. Thofe 
who lived at diltant places, but under the fame paral¬ 
lel, were called Periaci, that is, living'in the fame 
circle. Thofe who are on the fame lide of the equa¬ 
tor have the feafons of the year at the fame time ; but 
if on different iides, the fornmer feafon of the one is- 
the winter of thieerher, as is fully explained under the 
article Astronomy. Some writers, however, by the 
name of Periiecl, diftinguilh thofe who live under op- 
pofite points of the fame parallel, where the noon of' 
one is the midnight of the other. When two places 
lie under parallels equally diltant from the. equator, 
but in oppoiite hemifpheres, the inhabitants were 
called Antaci. Thefe have a funilar increafe of days 
and nights, and fimilar feafons, but in oppoiite months 
of the year. According to fome, the Antaeci were 
fuclr as lived under the fame geographical meridian^ 
and had day and night, at the fame time. If. two 
places are in parallels equally diltant from the equator, 
and in oppoiite meridians, the inhabitants were called 
Antichthones with refpeCt to one another) that is, living; 
on oppoiite lides of the earth ; or Antipodes, that is, 
having their feet oppofjte to one another. When two • 
perfons are Antipodes, the zenith of the one is the. 

nadir. 
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Principles nadir of the other. They have a like elevation of the 
and. pole, but it is of different poles: they have alfo days 
'grad ice. atl q nights alike, and fimilar feafons of the-year; but 
they have oppolite hours of the day and night, as 
well as feafons of the year. Thus, when it is mid¬ 
day with us, it is midnight with our Antipodes; when 
it is fu miner with us, it is winter with them, &c. 

. 44 , From the various appearances of the fun, and the 

thJearth effects of his light and heat upon different parts of the 
into zones. eart ^> the divilion of it into zones has arifen. Thefe 
are five in number, i. The torrid zone, lying between 
the two tropics for a fpace of 47° of latitude. This 
is divided into two equal parts by the equator ; and 
the inhabitants have the fun vertical to them twice a- 
year, excepting only thofe who dwell under the tro¬ 
pic's, to whom he is vertical only once, as has already- 
been explained. 2. The two temperate zones lie be¬ 
tween the polar circles and the tropics, containing a 
fpace of 43 0 of latitude. And, 3. The two frigid 
zones lie between the polar circles and the poles. In 
thefe laftthe longeft day is never below 24 hours, in 
the temperate zones it is never quite fo much, and in 
the torrid zone it has never above 14. The zones are 
named from the degree of heat they were fuppofed to 
be fubjefted to. The torrid zone was fuppofed by the 
ancients to be uninhabitable by reafon ofirs heat; but 
this is now found to be a miftake, and many parts of 
the temperate zones are more intolerable in this refpect 
than the torrid zone itfelf. Towards the polar circles, 
alfo, thefe zones are intolerably cold during the winter 
feafon. Only a fmallpart of the northern frigid zone, 
and none of the fonthern, is inhabited. Some geo¬ 
graphers reckoned fix zones, dividing the torrid zone 
4? into two by the equator. 

Right or When any parts of the heaven or earth are faid to 
left hand be on the right or left, we are to underhand the 
explained expreflion differently according to the pofition of 
in geogra- t j le p er f 0I1 w ho makes ufe of it; becaufe according 
phy, &c. tQ t j iat f ace i s fuppofed to be turned towards a. 

certain quarter. A geographer is fuppofed to hand 
with his face to the north, becaufe the northern part 
of the world is bell known. An aftronomer looks to¬ 
wards the fouth, to obferve the celeftial bodies as they 
come to the meridian. The ancient augurs, in ob- 
ferving the flight of birds, looked towards the eaft ; 
while the poets look towards the Fortunate Ifies. In 
books of geography, therefore, by the right hand we 
muff underftand the eaft ; in thofe of aftronomy, the 
weft ; in fuch as relate to augury, the fouth ; and in 
46 the writings of poets, the north. 

DircAions Under the article Astronomy, n& 376, et feq. the 
for draw- method of drawing a meridian line is fully explained; 
ing a men- ^ knowledge of which is abfolutely neceffary both 
dian me. ^ geographers and aftronomers. To what is men¬ 
tioned there we fltall only add further, that the time 
for drawing a line of this kind is when the fun is near¬ 
ly at the fumnier folftice ; becaufe the difference of 
declination is then fcarce perceptible for feveral days, 
and in the few hours requifite for the operation may 
be totally difregarded. The winter folftice would do 
equally well, were it not that the funis then fo low 
in the heavens that a difference in the refraction might 
caufe a confiderable error in the refult. The motion 
of the luminary above the horizon is likewife fo ob¬ 
lique, that he changes his vertical fafter than his alti¬ 

3 


tude, which is inconvenient in an operation where we Principle* 
are to determine the vertical by the altitude. A clear and 
day mult be chofcn for the purpofe; and the ground ■ Praaice- J 
on which the fhadow falls oughtto be white, that the 
fliadow may be the better defined. The ftile ought 
not to be too high, becaufe then the top of the lhadow 
will be indiftindt; neither ought it to terminate in a 
point, for the fame reafon. Dr Long recommends the 
top of it to be about an eighth of an inch thick. Ha¬ 
ving drawn a meridian line upon one plane, we may 
draw one upon another by the following method : 

Hang a thread with a plummet exactly over the fouth 
end of the meridian line given, and another on the 
plane on which the meridian line is to be drawn. Let 
one perfon obferve at noon the moment when the fha¬ 
dow of the firft thread falls exadtly upon the meridian 
given, and let another obferver at the fame time mark 
two diftant points in the fhadow of the fecond thread : 
a line drawn through thefe points is the meridian line 
required. Thus alfo a meridian line may be drawn 
upon a fouth wall by marking two points in the fha- 
dew of a thread hung at a little diftance from it. If 
the meridians are near, he tlut obferves the fhadow of 
the firft thread may let the other know the moment 
it falls upon the meridian line by faying. Novi; if far 
diftant, it lhould be done by the motion of the hand, 
becaufe found takes up fome time in palling from one 
place to another. A quadrant or other aftronomical 
inftrument may now be fixed in the meridian line in 
fuch a manner as to be capable of different elevations, 
in order to obferve the altitudes of the different celef¬ 
tial bodies; the plane of that fide of the inftrument on 
which the degrees are marked being all the while kept 
in the meridian. The mural arc in the Royal Obfer- 
vatory at Greenwich is a wall of black marble ; orie 
fide of which. Handing exadtly in the plane of the me¬ 
ridian, has a large and accurately divided brafs qua¬ 
drant fixed to it, moveable round its centre, and with 
telefcope fights. See Astronomy, n° 497. At fea, 
where they cannot have a meridian line, the greateft 
height of a ftar or the fun is taken for the meridian 
height. 47 

Having got a meridian line by either of the me- Method 
thods mentioned under the article Astronomy, it ufod in 
may be prolonged to what length we pleafe, andthedi- drawing 
fiance of it meafured. The meridian of the royal ob- *fj e "if 11 " 
fervatory at Paris being found, and an inftrument through 
with telefcopic fights placed vertically therein, the p rance . 
north and fouth points of the viftble horizon were ob- 
ferved through the lights, and a pillar eredted upon 
the north point; then, by another inftrument placed 
horizontally, feveral diftant objects, as fteeples, &c. 
were viewed, and the angles which the ufual lines 
made with the meridian line were obferved. From 
the places of thefe new objedts, then, others were ob¬ 
ferved ; and where natural objedts were deficient, they 
fet up large poles. Thus feveral triangles were form¬ 
ed along the meridian : and in order to meafure thofe 
triangles, a paved way from Vitlejuive to Juvify was 
made choice of for the fundamental bafe, as lying in a 
ftraight line, from north to fouth. For the adtual raen- 
furation of this way, two poles were made ufe of, each 
of them four toifes in length, and made of two pike- 
ftaves joined together at the great ends by a ferew. 

One of the meafuring poles was firft laid upon the 

ground; 
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Principles ground ; the other was joined to it end to end along by 
and a rope ftretched from north to-fouth : the firfl pole was 
Practice, then t a k en u p an d laid down at the end of the fecond, 
and fo on fuccefiively ; and for the greater eafe in 
keeping the account, the meafuftr who laid down the 
fecond pole had ten little flakes given him, one of 
Which he lluck into the ground at the end of his pole 
every time he laid it down ; fo that every flake mark¬ 
ed eight toifes ; the whole,when lluck into the ground 
liiarking 80 toifes. Thus the length of the road above- 
mentioned was twice meafured, and found to be 5663 
toifes and 4 feet in going, and 5663 toifes and 1 foot 
in returning; fo that as a greater exactnefs could not 
be hoped for, 5663 toifes were pitched upon as the 
true length of this fundamental baft. This is repre- 
C-CXl. fented fig. j. by the line OP ; and the calculations of 
the triangles upon it were made in the following man¬ 
ner. The angle COP was obferved from O,one end 
of the bafe ; from the other end the angle OPC; and 
from the ftation C, the angle O C P : and thus all the 
angles of the triangle C PO, and the length of one fide 
OP, being known, thelengths of theremainiug fides 
OC and PC were found by calculation. The next 
ftepwas to obferve all the angles of the triangle OBC, 
and from thence, and the known length of the fide 
O C, to calculate the other fide O B and BC. Then 
all the afigles being obferVed, and the fide BC being 
knownofthe triangle ABC, which may be called the 
firfl or principal triangle of the meridian of the ob- 
fervatory, the other fides AB and AC were found. 
Then, from one of the fides now known, and the an¬ 
gles obferved, all the fides of the next adjoining tri¬ 
angle CBE were found. Thus they proceeded from 
one triangle to another to the place where theuneridi- 
an ended in thefouth part of France ; and there the 
laft triangle was terminated by a bafe of the length of 
7246 toifes, which was a finally meafured in order to 
verify the preceding operations. The meridian line 
of Paris being prolonged in the manner juft now de¬ 
scribed, the lituation of fcveral other places in France 
was determined by trigonometry, and an accurate map 
of the country drawn, efpeciallyof tliofe parts which 
, lie near the meridian of Paris. 

To obferve Having found a meridian line, the traniits or paf- 
thetranfits, fagesof the heavenly bodies acrofs it may be obferved 
altitudes, by hanging two threads with plummets exaflly over 
&c. of the It, at a little diftance from one another, which confe- 
heavenly qUcntly will be directly in the plane of the meridian : 

0 1 ® s ‘ if you place your eye clofe to one of the threads in 
fiich a manner that you make it cover the other, and 
both appear as one threat!, when a ftar is behind the 
thread's, it ism the meridian. By the fame method 
' the ftin may be'vie wed through afmoakedglafs: when 
the threads pafs through his centre he is in the meri¬ 
dian. But the befit way of obferving either the fun, 
moon, ftars, or planets, is through a telefcope placed 
in the meridian, with two crofs hairs, one of which 
is in a vertical, th'e other in an horizontal petition. 
The fun is in the meridian when the vertical hair 
pailes through his centre. 

To find the elevation of the pole in any place, take 
the greatefl ami leaf! height of fome ftar which never 
fets, the middle height between tliefe extremes is the 
elevation of the pole. Or the elevation of the pole 
may be found by one obfervation of the height of 3 
Vox.. VII. „ 
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ftar in the meridian, if the declination of that ftar be Principle* 
known ; for as the dirtance from the pole is the com- ar, ‘i 
plement of its diftahee from the equator, this being Traf ticc. 
fubtradled from the greateft height of the ftar, leaves v J 
the elevation of the pole deiired. The fame thingmay 
be done by obferving the leaft height of a ftar, and 
adding to that the diflance from the pole: but for 
obfervations of this kind we ought to chbbfe the time 
when the : ftars are in the -zenith, and not pitch upon 
any who happen to be near the horizon ; becaufe the 
rdfraition occafions fnch errors as are too conliderable 
not to affeft the obfervations materially. 

The height of the equator is found by taking the 
height of the fun or a ftar when we know by an al¬ 
manack theykaveno declination ; or it may be other- 
wife known by taking the meridian height of the fun, 
and adding or fubtracling the known declination. 

Having found the height of the equator, we know the 
elevation of the pole ; or, having found the elevation 
of the pole, we know that of the equator, the one be¬ 
ing the complement of the other. 4^ 

A method much Tlfcd by the ancients was that of Method of 
taking the altitudesof the eeleftial bodies by means of taking alti- 
agnomon, or upright pillar e.refted for this purpofe. tude “ b T a 
Thus the height of the pole and the feafons of the S 110lno * - 
year might be known by obferving the length of the 
meridian fliadow, which would be greater or lefs ac¬ 
cording to the altitude of the fun at that time. The 
mod ancient obfervations of this kind Were thofe made 
by Pytheas in the time of Alexander the Great, at 
Marfeilles in France, by which he found the meridian 
length of the Ihadow at the fuminCr folftice to be to 
the height of the gnomon as 2131 to 600 ; the fame" 
which Gaffendus afterwards found it in the year 
1636. 

Theelevation of the pole may be found by means 
of the gnomon, by finding the meridian height of the 
fun ; for this being given, we have the elevation of 
the equator, and confequentiy that of the pole. The 
meridian height of the fun may be found in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. Let AC, fig. i‘. be the gnomon, p ]ate 
AB the Ihadow, and CB part of a ray drawn from the t;cix. 
centre of the fun palling by the top of the gnomon 
and terminating the Ihadow at B. Tliefe three lines 
form a right-angled triangle BAC, whereof the two 
legs AB and AC are given, the number of feet and 
inches in them being found by actual menfuration. 

Hence the acute angles may be found in the following 
manner. Let one leg be radius, and the other will 
be tangent Of the oppoliie angle. Thus, if we make 
AB radius, AC will be tangent of the oppofite angle 
ABC. This tangent is found by the golden rule, as 
the number of feet, inches, &c. in AB, is to the num¬ 
ber of feet, inches, &c. in AC ; fo is the radius to a 
fourth number. Which is the tangent required. This 
fbnrth number looked for in the table of tangents 
gives themeafure of the angle ABC, which is the me¬ 
ridian height of the fun required. 

This method of obfervation, however, is by no Inaccura- 
means accurate ; and Ricciolus takes notice of the ties of this 
fiolldwing deficiencicsin the ancient obfervations made method, 
irt thismanner; 1. They did not take into account the 
fun’s parallax, which makes his apparent altitude ten 
feconds 1( fs than it would be if the gnomou wereplaced 
at the centre of the earth. 2. They neglefled refrac- 
" 4 M tion # 
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tion, by which the apparent height of the funisfome- 
what increafed. 3. They made their calculations as if 
the iliadow were terminated by a ray coming from the 
fun’s centre; whereas it is bounded by one coming from 
the upper edge of his limb. In many cafes, however, 
thefe errors are of no moment; but at any rate they 
may be corrected in the following manner : To the 
altitude of the fun found by the gnomon, add his pa¬ 
rallax of 10", and take from the fum the femidiame- 
ter of the fun at that time, which is about 16'; to- 
getherwith the refraction,which is different at differ¬ 
ent heights of the fun, and muft be had from a table 
of refradtions. Thus the altitude of the fun will be 
had free of any errors, excepting thofe unavoidable 
ones arifmg from the difficulty in finding the true 
length of the fhadow by reafon of the penumbra, 
jvhich always accompanies it. 

Some gnomons fliow the altitude of the fun not by 
the fhadow, but by an hole in the top made in a plate 
of metal inferted there, through which the rays fall 
upon a level pavement. In gnomons of this kind the 
centre of the inflrument is always exadtly under the 
hole in the metal-plate ; and the method of finding 
the height of the fun is the fame as that already de- 
feribed. A gnomon of this kind was made in the year 
1576 by Egnatio Dante in the church of St Petronia 
at Bologna. Near the top of the fouth wall of the 
church he placed a brafs plate about three-eighths of 
an inch thick, in which was cut a circular hole almoft 
exadtly an inch in diameter. The plate was fet in the 
wall at an angle of about 454. deg. the height of the 
equator in that place. The height of the hole in the 
plate from the ground is near 66 feet, and the length 
of the line drawn upon the pavement is 169 feet. This 
line, however, is not exadtly in the meridian, but as 
near it as the pillars of the church would admit: and 
on it the rays of the fun, palling through the hole, 
formed an ellipfis at different diflances from the wall, 
according to the feafon of the year. Another gnomon 
of this kind was made in the fame church by Dominico 
Caffini in 1643. He placed, the brafs-plate through 
which the rays of the fun were to pafs in the roof of 
the church, and drew a meridian line 120 feet long 
upon the pavement; which performance was fo much 
approved, that a medal was flruck upon the occafion. 
In like manner Bianchini and Moraldi drew a meri¬ 
dian line upon the pavement of the great hall of the 
baths of Diocleftan,now the church of the Carthulians 
at Rome. 

To conftrudl gnomons of thiskind, place the brafs- 
plate with the hole in it in the fouth end of the roof 
of the building ; by a thread with a plummet at the 
end of it let down through the centre of the hole, find 
the point in the pavement which is exadtly under it; 
this point is the centre of the gnomon : from this 
centre drawfeveral concentric circles: an hour or two 
before and after noon mark the points where the nor¬ 
thern as alfo where the fouthern edge of the fun’s 
pidture touches thefe circles, and there will be feveral 
arches, through the middle of which a line drawn from 
the centre of the gnomon is a meridian line, as will 
he underftood from what has been already laid con¬ 
cerning themethod of drawing thefe lines. The me¬ 
ridians juft mentioned are ufually marked upon long 
plates of brafs, with which the marble pavement isin- 
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laid; there are alfo drawn upon it lines crolling the Principles 
meridians at right angles, to fhow how far the centre and 
of the fun’s image reaches at different times of the Practice. ^ 
year : when this at noon is fartheft from the centre of 
the gnomon, the fun is then loweft, and it is the win¬ 
ter folftice : when the fame pidture is neareft to the 
centre of the gnomon, the fun is higheft, and confe- 
quently he is then in his greateft north declination, 
and it is then the fummer folilice. 

The time of thefolftice is obferved, by marking ex- To find the 
adtly the diftance of the fun’s pidlure from the centre time of the 
of the gnomon the day before and the day after the folftice. 
folftitical day : if thefe diftances be exadtly equal, the 
meridian heights of the fun are for thefe two days ex¬ 
adtly equal ; and then the time of the fun’s being in 
the folftiiical point is exadtly at noon : if the diftance 
of the fun’s pidture from the centre of the gnomon be 
greater the day before the folftice than it is the day 
after, it Ihows that the time of the folftice is before 
noon; and if lefs, that it is after noon. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to determine the exadt momentof 
thefolftice by this method, or even to approach within 
fome hours of it; for at thofe times the fun’s decli¬ 
nation, and confequently his meridian height, alters 
not above 1 s" in a natural day; and therefore an error 
of more than 1 s" in the obfervation of the fun’s me¬ 
ridian height will occafion an error of a whole day in 
fixing the time of the folftice, an error cf one half of 
is" will occafion an error of half a day; and foin 
proportion. ' 

The time of the equinox is found by a gnomon in of the e- 
the following manner: On the day of the equinox find quinos. 
the meridian height of the fun and the height of the 
equator. If thefe be equal, the equinox is exadtly at 
noon ; if the height of the fun be different from that 
of the equator, then as many minutes as the fun is 
higher than the equator, fomany hours is the moment 
of the equinox before noon ; as many minutes as the 
fun is lower than the equator, fo many hours is the 
equinox after noon. The reafon of this computation is, 
that at the equinox the declination of the fun alters at 
the rate of 34 minutes in a natural day, which is at 
the rate of aminute in an hour; whence it appears that 
the equinoxes are much more eafily obferved than the 
folftices. It is probable that many of the obelilks in 
Egypt were eredled for the pnrpofe of obferving the 
altitude of the fun by the length of the Ihadow. It is 
likewife worth obferving, that the Spaniards at the 
conqueft of Pern found pillars of curious and coftly 
workmanfhip,by the meridian lhadows of which their 
Amautas or philofophers had by long experience and 
obfervation learned to determine the time of the equi¬ 
noxes : thefe feafons of the year were celebrated by 
them with great feftivity and rejoicing in honour of 
the fun, whom they imagined to lit at thofe times in 
all his glory upon the throne they had eredtedfor him; 
and therefore on thofe days they prefented him with 
rich offerings of gold, filver, jewels, and other va¬ 
luable gifts; adorning his throne, as they did alfo the 
pillars, with fragrant herbs and flowers. 

The principal afes which geographers have for ob- Geogra- 
ferving the altitudes of the celeftial bodies with fuch phicaluft* 
accuracy, are to determine the length of the year, the the ob- 
feafons, but efpecially the diftance of places on the o/the'hca- 
earth, their fituation with regard to one another, and v «nlybo- 

the die*. 
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the dimenfioris of the whole. An account of the moll 
remarkable attempts for difcoveringthecircumferencc 
of the globe has been given in the preceding fedtion. 
The foundation of the whole is to obtain an exadt 
meafure of one degree of meridian; which being 
once got,, we have only to multiply the number of 
miles, feet, or any other meafure employed, by 360, 
the number of degrees in the circumference, and the 
produdt is that of the whole globe. This being ob¬ 
tained, we may eafily determine its fuperficial and fo- 
lid contents by the geometrical methods employed in 
other cafes. According to the beft calculations which 
have yet appeared, the dimenlions of this globe are 
as follow. 

Englilh miles. 

One minute of a degree contains 

A degree 

The circumference 

The diameter 

The femidiameter 

The fuperficial meafure 200,000,000 

The folid contents two hundred and fixty-fix thou- 
fand millions of cubic miles. 

A fecond of a degree is no more than 1014 Englilh 
feet. 

In making meafurcments of this kind, the principal 
difficulty arifes from the want of an abfolutely level 
furface, the length of which may be determined by 
actual menfuration as the foundation of our calcula¬ 
tions. Snellius, as has already been mentioned, had a 
fingular opportunity of this kind by means of a great 
extent of ice ; and fnnilar conveniences might be had 
on the frozen lakes in the north of Europe, though 
difficulties would there arife from thegreat refradtion 
of the atmofphere. It mull likewife be confidered, 
that there is always fome difference between the ap¬ 
parent level and the true, which in great diffances is 
apt to affedt our calculations materially. A truly le¬ 
vel furface is the fegment of any fpherical furface 
concentric to the furface of the earth : thus the fur¬ 
face ofthefea or any large piece of water when at reft 
forms itfelf into a true level. A true line of level then 
is an arch of a great circle,which we fuppofe to be de- 
fcribed upon a truly level furface. The apparent le¬ 
vel is a ftraight line drawn tangent to the true level; 
whence every point of the apparent level, excepting 
only that of contadl, is fomewhat higher than the true 
level. This difference is eafily known after the femi¬ 
diameter of the earth is known. Thus in fig. 6. let 
the obferver Handing at A look through a telefcope 
placed horizontally at the objedl B ; here BAC is a 
right-angled triangle, in which if AC be be made ra¬ 
dius, AB will be tangent, and CB fecant of the angle 
ACB. Now, to find this tangent, fay, as the num¬ 
ber of feet in AC is to the number of feet in AB, the 
diftance of the objedl; fo is AC as radius to AB as 
tangent. Then having found the tangent AB in the 
table, we have the fecant CB ; from which if the ra¬ 
dius CG be taken, the remainder GB is the excefs of 
the fecant above the radius, or the height of the ap¬ 
parent level above the true. The following table 
was conftrudted by Caffini. 
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Feet. 
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507 
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812 

914 

10x5 
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1218 

1320 

1421 

1523 

1625 

1726 

1828 
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2031 

2132 

2234 . 

2336 

2437 

2539 

2640 

2742 

2843 

2945 

3047 

3M8 

3250 
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3656 
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Inch. 
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1.6 

8.4 

3.2 
10.0 

4.8 

it.6 

6.4 

1.2 
8.0 

2.8 

9.6 

4.4 
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6.0 

0.8 
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2.4 
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4.0 
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0.4 
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The Continuation of the Foregoing Table. 
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0 
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3 
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18282 
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11.853 
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24376 
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0 
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0.504 
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33 
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OJ 
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<U 
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0 
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<M 
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274230 
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286418 
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0.000 
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292512 

2042 
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49 
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2128 
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304700 
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310794 
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322982 

2489 
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2584 
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The U fes of this table are, i. An arc of a great eir- Principles, 
cle on the earth being given in feconds or miir.ues, to aBcl 
find- the length-of it in miles or feet. Thus an arc ol" Pradiice. 
8 feconds is 812 feet fix inches and four-tenths of an ' v 
inch ; and'thus again an arc of 20' is 12-1880 Englifli 
feet. 2. An are of a,great circle upon the earth be- 
ing given in feconds or minutes, or in feet or inches, 
to find the height of the apparent level above the 
true. In very final-! ares: this is fo little, that it may 
be difregarded, and is therefore marked only at 5^, 
and afterwards at every 1 o'' in the table, of feconds, 
and at every lingle minute in the ether. 3. The 
difianee of any objeft-which is viewed through fights 
placed horizontally being given, the height of it may 
be found; or converfeiy, the height of any objedt be¬ 
ing given, the di fiance of it may, be found. Thus, if 
the difiance of an objedl whole top is in the horizon 
be 15' or 91410 feet, the height of that ©bjedt is 199 
feet 4 inches; and thus converfeiy, if the height-of an 
object whofe top is in the horizon be 199 feet 4 in¬ 
ches, the difianee will be 91,410 feet. 4. If the di- 
ilrance of an objedt given be a dumber of feet which 
is not in the table, take that which is next to it, a-wd 
fay, as rhe fquare of the number thus taken is to the 
fquare of the number given ; fo is the height of the*ap- 
parent level 1 abovethe true, correlpondingto the num¬ 
ber taken, to the height of the apparent level which 
correfpo-nds to the number given. Thus, if it be in¬ 
quired what is the height of”the apparent level above 
the erne when the difiance of the object-is 200,000* 
feet, the neareft number t-e this in the table i&2oi,to2, 
the height of the level eor-refyondiHg thereto-is 965 
feet; fay then, as the fquare of 201,102 is to the 
fquare of 200,000; fo is 965 to a fourth number by* 
whicli the apparent level exceeds the height of the 
true one, at the difianee of 200,000 feet. 

Hitherto we fuppofed the line of'level to be a tan¬ 
gent to an arc of a great circle drawn* upon- the for- 
face of the earth ; whereas in levelling, the eye i® 
ufually at fome difianee above the* fur face, fuppofe 4 
feet; but this makes no difference in levelling; for as 
the height of the eye muftbeadded ter the fecant CB, 
fig.6. becaufe ML is foppofediin levelling to be parallel 
to HD, there is indeed a-difference between thelcngch 
of AI and BL, but it is quite infenfible. Another ufe 
of the table is for levelling, in order to, convey water 
from one place to another. See Levelli ns. We 
fliall now proceed to give a foliation of fom-e geogra¬ 
phical problems relating to the horizon*. « 

1. To-find the extent of thevifible horizon, the fe- Of finding 
midiamerer of the earth and height of the eye being the extent 
given. Let ADE, fig, 3. be an arc of a great circle the ho* 
upon the earth, C the centre of the earth,® the eye of nZMU 
the obferver, BD the height of the eye, BA and BE 
lines drawn from the eye touching the furface of the 
carih at A and E, and terminating the vifible horizon; 
the length of BA is required. Inorder to findit, add 
DB the height of the t ye, which fuppofe to be 5 feet, 
to DC the femidiaraeter of the earth, which is* 
20,949,655 feet ; and you have the length of CB 
20,949,660 feet; draw CA, and 1 you have a triangle 
BAC whofe angle at A is a right one ; make the lay - 
pothenufe CB radius, and CA will be the fine of the 
oppofite angle ABC. Say then, as CB is to CA ; 
fo is the whole fine or radius to the fine of the angle 

ABC. 
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Principles ABC. This angle being found, iLs complement ACB 
and is known, and confequeinly alio the arc AD, which 
Pra ctice. Hia y (j e f ounc j j u fy et or jiriles by the table : Thus, ill 
thcforegoiagexample,as,2o,949,66oisto20,949,655; 
fo is the radius iooo, &c. to a fourth number, viz. 
9,999,993, which number is the line of an angle of 
89° 56' i the angle ABC then is 89° 56'; and there¬ 
fore its complement ACD is 4', and the arc DA is 
58 4'; that is, by the table, 24376 feet. 

Depreffion 2j To find the depreffion of the vifible horizon of 
of the ho- t ^ e p £a a( . a gi vej j height of the eye. I11 fig. 3. if 
nzonolthe ^ ^ a( . ^ f en fibi e horizon is FG, the de- 

prelfion of the horizon of the fea is the angle FBA ; 
which, being the complement of ABC, is equal to 
ACD, that is, 4'. 

Extent of 3. To find the extent of the vifible horizon at any 
the hori- height of the eye by obfervation. The femidiameter 
zon at any of the horizon does not fenfibly differ from an arch of 
height of a g rca j: circle upon the earth of the fame number of 
the eye. mjjmtes all d feconds as the angle of depreffion is ob- 
ferved to be ; and the number of feet contained in that 
arc may be found in the table : Thus, if the depreflion 
of the hom-on he 3a', its femidiameter is alf > 30'; 
that is, by the table 182,820 feet. Various accounts 
ef the extent of the vifible horizon are given by dif¬ 
ferent authors: either becaufe they differ in their ac¬ 
counts of the earth’s femidiameter from whence that 
of the horizon is computed, or in the nteafures they 
make ufe of. 

The following table, taken from Caffini, Ihows the 
different depreffions of the horizon of the fea at dif¬ 
ferent heights of the eye, both by obfervation and cal¬ 
culation; with the difference betwixt the two occafi- 
* oned by refradion. 

The height of the eye above The depreffion of the 
the furface of the fea. horizon of the fea. 


Fee* Inches 

, < 

1157 6,9 < 

Difference by refradion 

> u 

' 32 30 by obfervation 

1 36 18 by calculation 

3 48 

ns 2,. 3 ’] 

Difference by refradion 

"27 0 by obfervation 

1 29 36 by calculation 

2 36 

571 11,0 

Difference by,refradion 

'24 0 by obfervation. 

) 25 25 by calculation 

1 25 

387 3»4 

Difference by refradion 

' 19 45 by obfervation 
> 20 54 by calculation 

> 9 

288 4,3 

Difference by refradion 

ji5 0 by obfervation 
>17 1 by calculation 

2 r 

187 0,9 

Difference by refradion 

9 7,3 

j 13 0 by obfervation 

> 14 41 by calculation 

1 4 i 

\ 3 20 by obfervation 
£ 3 18 by calculation 


Here the calculated depreffion is greater than that Principles 
by obfervation in all the cafes except the lafi, which ai.<l 
is Ids by two feconds ; but the infirument ufed by our . IV ,aLc ^_ 
author would not difeover fuch afmall djlfcrcnce. lie- ' * " 

fradion by railing the oojeds of vilion makes the 
angle of depreflion lefs; but refraction itfelf is varia¬ 
ble, and of confequence the depreffion and extern of 
the horizon alio. Calfini informs u , that, even in the 
fineft weather, refradion was different at the fame 
hours of different days, and at different hours of the 
fame day. The truth of this pofidonjs ealily feen by 
fixing a telefcope with crofs hairs, fo that the wea¬ 
ther-cock of a diflant fteeple may be viewed through 
it: for at different times of the day the weather-cock 
will fometimes appear in the centre of the objed-glafs, 
fometimes above and fometimes below it : the fame 
experimentinay alfobe tried with plain fights. It has 
long been obferved, that the top of a dinar,t hill may 
at feme times, when the refradion is greateft, be feen 
from afiation from which at other times, whenrefrac- 
tionis lefs, it cannot be feen, even when the weather 
h fnfficiently clear. g 0 

Hitherto we have fuppofed the circumference <ff Earth not 
the earth to be exadly circular, or the gliffie itfelf to an exa Si 
be a perfed fphere ; but, from feme obfervations, this fphere. 
appears not to be the cafe. Some time ago, the 
French made an obfervation, fhowing that a pendu¬ 
lum vibrates flower in proportion as it is brought 
nearer to the equator : that is, the gravity or clarity 
of defeent of the pendulum, and of all other bodies, 
is lefs in countries approaching to the equator than in 
places near cither pole. This excited the enriofity of 
the celebrated philofophers Huygens and Newton,, 
who thence conjedured that the earth mufihavefome 
other figure than what was commonly fuppofed. Sir 
Ifaac Newton afterwards demonftrated that this dimi¬ 
nution of weight naturally arifes from the earth’s ro¬ 
tation round its. axis ; which, according to the laws of 
circular motion, repels all heayy bodies from the axis 
of motion : fo that this motion, being fwifrer at: 
the equator than in parts more remote, the weight of 
bodies mufi alfo be much lefs there than nearer the 
poles—To determine this matter, feveral mathemati¬ 
cians were by the French king employed to meafure a 
degree on the earth’s furface in different parts of the 
world; and, according to their menfurations, the dia¬ 
meter of the earsh from north to fouth is ihorter than 
that from eaft to weft by 36 miles. 

With regard to the methodof finding the longitudes Of finding: 
and latitudes of particular places, rules have teen al- the 
ready laid down under Astronomy, n® 408, and 4S2, ? udcs an<i 
483. The fame thing, however, may be done latltudGS - 
other methods. Thus the latitude may bp-foundky 
obferving exadly the meridian altitude of the fun, and 
knowing his declination for that day, the declination 
fubtraded from the meridian altitude gives the com¬ 
plement of the latitude, and this lafi fubtraded from 
90° leaves the latitude required. As to the longitude 
Mr Harrifon, by his invention of time-pieces 
which go much more exadly chan either clocks or 
watches could be made to do formerly, hath in a great 
meafitre facilitated that. For fuppofing a ay perfon, 
poffefled of one of thefe time-pieces, to fet out on a 
journey, e.g. from London. If he ad juft s his time¬ 
piece properly before be goeaaway, he will knowthe- 

hour 
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Principles hour at London exactly, let him go where hepleafes ; 

and and when he hath proceeded fo far either eaft ward or 
^Pra& icc. wedward, that a difference is perceived betwixt the 
" hours fliown by his time-piece, and thofeon the clocks 

or watches at the place to which he goes, the diftance 
of that place from London in degrees and minutes of 
longitudewill be known ; and if the length of a degree 
of longitude is known, the real diftance between the 
two places may alfo be ealily found. It is not to be 
expected, however, that any inftrument, with what¬ 
ever care it may be conftruCted, can always be depend¬ 
ed upon as an exaCt meafurer of time ; and therefore, 
frequent corredlions of longitudes taken in this manner 
will be neceffary. The method of finding the longi¬ 
tude from the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites appears to 
be the bed of any. Eclipfes of the fun, andocculta- 
tions of the dars by the moon, are alfo very proper, 
though they happen but feldom. Eclipfes of the moon 
have alfo been made ufe of for this purpofe ; but it is 
found impoffible to obferve either the beginning or 
end of a lunar eclipfe with the accuracy neceiTary for 
determining the longitude of any place—All thefe 
different methods agree in this, that they determine 
the longitude by the difference of time between the 
obfervation of the phenomenon in two different pla¬ 
ces i and of this time, four minutes are to be allowed 
for every degree of longitude either ead or wed. 

Of the dif- After tlie geographer is thus become acquainted 
ferentldnds with the longitudes and latitudes of a great number of 
@f maps, different places, he may delineate them upon paper, or 
make a map, either of the whole world, or of any 
particular country with which he is bed acquainted. 
General maps of the world, or of very large traCls, an- 
fwer the purpofe of fhowinginwhat manner the differ¬ 
ent countries of the world lie with refpeCt to each 
other. They cannot be made of fuch a dze as to admit 
the delineation of many particular towns or cities, nei¬ 
ther indeed is it at all required. Where the whole 
worldis delineated at once, the mind can hardly take 
in. more than the idea of the dtuations of different 
kingdoms from one another ; the dtuations of the dif¬ 
ferent cities of each particular kingdom being alrnod 
wholly overlooked, and not attended to : and this hap- 
penslikewife where a very large portion of the globe, 
as one of the four quarters, is reprefented on a dngle 
map. Beddes thefe, therefore, it is neceiTary to have 
particular maps ofall the different countries done upon 
a larger fcale, that thus the mind may nor be fatigued 
by endeavouring to comprehend too much at once. 
The qualifications which maps ought to have, in or¬ 
der to render them complete, are, r. Thattheyre- 
prefent the countries exactly of the fame fhape, and 
in thefame proportions totheeye,that theyreally have 
on the earth itfelf. 2. That the divifions of one coun¬ 
try from another be diftinCtly marked, and readily 
perceptible, without a difagreeable and tedious fearch. 
3. That the longitudes and latitudes of different places 
be found exaCtly on the map, and with little or no 
trouble. 

The foundation of all maps is what is called the pro¬ 
jection of the fphere, i. e. the delineation of thofc cil cles 
apparently traced out by the fun in the heavens, upon 
fome fubftance, either plane or fpherical, defigned to 
reprefent the furface of the earth ; upon which alfo are 
delineated theparallels of latitude, and the meridians. 


in as great number as the fize of the map will admit Principles 
of without confufion. and 

Thefe delineations upon a fpherical furface are very Practice., 
eafy : and under the article Globe, full directions are 
given for the conftruCtion of the fpherical fubflances 
upon which maps of the earth and the heavens are 
ufually delineated ; and which, when furnifhed with 
the relloftheirapparatus,are called terrejlrialzn&cele- 
jiial globes. The method of drawing the maps for thefe 
globes is never followed in any other cafe ; for which 
reafonitisalforeferred to the article Globe. The or¬ 
dinary kinds of maps are conftruCted by delineating 
the circles of the fphere upon a plane furface, accor¬ 
ding to the rules of perfpeCtive. This is properly the 
projection of the fphere ; and is defigned to give a 
view of the terraqueous globe, as it would appear, at 
fome diftance, to an eye that could take in the whole 
extent of it at once. 

§ 1. Of Projections of the Spheres and Maps, 

Of projections there are two kinds, the orthographic 
and flereographic ; both of which reprefent the furface 
of the earth projected upon the plane of one of its 
great circles. 

I. The orthographic (xsppotzsiht eye to be placed at Orthogra- 
an infinite diftance in the axis of the circle of projec- phic pro- 
tion, while the flereographic fuppofes it to be only in ff&ion. 
the pole of that circle. The circles on which the pro¬ 
jections are ufually made, are, the equator, fome of 
the meridians, or the rational horizon of fome particu¬ 
lar place. For maps of the world a meridian is gene¬ 
rally chofen ; and molt commonly that one which 
pafTes through Ferro, one of the Canary iflands, be- 
caufe thus the continents of Europe, Alia and Africa 
are conveniently delineated in one circle, and America 
in the other. 64 

1. To projedt the fphere orthographically on the On the 
plane of any meridian, we have only to conlider, that plane of a 
as the eye is fuppofed to be at an infinite diftance, all men< han. 
the rays which come from the difk of the earth are pa¬ 
rallel ; and confequently all lines drawn from the eye 
to the difk mult be perpendicular to the latter. Let pi ate 
therefore, A BC D, (fig. 1.) reprefent the plane of CCIXC 
one of the meridians. The equator, which cuts all the 
meridians in the middle, muft be reprefented by an in¬ 
finite number of points let fall upon the plane of pro¬ 
jection, and dividing it exactly in the middle ; that is, 
by the right line BD. The parallels of latitude be¬ 
ing alfo perpendicular to the plane of the meridian, 
will be marked out by an infinite number of right lines 
let fall from their peripheries upon that plane, thus 
forming the right lines ab,cd,8cc . The meridians will 
likewifebe reprefented on the difk by an infinitenum- 
ber of right lines let fall perpendicularly from their 
peripheries upon the plane of projection, and thus will 
form the elliptic curves A10C A20C, &c. From an 
infpeClion of the figure, therefore, it appears, that in 
this projection both longitudes and latitudes are mea- 
fured by a line of fines, and both of them decreafe 
prodigioufly as we approach the edges of the difk ; and 
hence the countries which lie at a diftance from the 
equator are exceedingly diftoned, and it is even impof¬ 
fible to draw them with any degree of accuracy. The 
orthographic projection on the plane of a meridian, 
therefore, is never ufed but for a map of the world. 

2. On 
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2. On the plane of tlie equator, the orthographic 
projection reprefents the meridians as ftra'ight lines 
diverging from a centre, and the parallels of latitude 
as concentric circles. The latLer, however, are by no 
means to be placed at equal diltances from each other; 
for the meridians are to be divided by the line of lines, 
as in the lait; and thus the equatorial parts of the 
globe are as much diftorted and confufed as the polar 
ones were in the foregoing. This projection, there¬ 
fore, is feldoni ufed for a map of the whole world, 
though it anfwers very well for a reprefentation of 
the polar regions. 

3. On the horizon of any particular place, except ei¬ 
ther of the poles, or any point lying directly under the 
equator, the orthographic projection reprefents both 
parallels and meridians by fegments of ellipfcs. The 
figure Ihows a map done on the horizon of Ur of 
the Chaldees: it is obvious, however, that a conii- 
derable degree of diftortion takes place here alfo ; 
though lefs than in the former cafes. Projections of 
this kind, therefore, are ufed only for the conftruCti- 
on of folar eclipfes. See Astronomy, feCt. x. 

II. The jlereographtc projection of the fphere fup- 
pofes the eye to be in the pole of the circle of projec¬ 
tion. The.laws of this projection are, 

x. A right circle is projected into a line of half 
tangents. 

2. The reprefentation of a right circle, perpendi¬ 
cularly oppofed to the eye, will be a circle in the 
plane of the projection. 

3. The reprefentation of a circle placed oblique to 
the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the projec¬ 
tion. 

4. If a great circle is to be projected upon the plane 
of another great circle, its centre will lie in the line of 
meafures, diftant from the centre of the primitive by 
the tarigent of its elevation above the plane of the pri¬ 
mitive. 

5. If a lefler circle, whofe poles lie in the plane of 
the projection, were to be projected ; the centre of its 
reprefentation would be in the line of meafures, di- 
Itantfrom the centre of the primitive, by the fecant 
of the lefler circles dillance from its pole, and its fe- 
midiameter or radius be equal to the tangent of that 


nesting general maps of the world will, however, be Principles 
ealily underflood by the following directions. and 

1. To delineate a map of the earth upon the plane Practice. 

ofameridian. Draw a circle of any convenient mag- 68 

nkude, as ABCD, to reprefeni one half of the earth’s On the 
dife ; draw two diameters A B, CD, interfeCting each plane of a 
other at right angles; AB will then reprefent the meridian, 
equator, and CD that meridian which is direCtlv per- *>• 
pendicular to the plane of projection, C will be the 

north pole, and D the fouth pole. Divide the circle 
into 360 equal parts, reprefenting the degrees of lati¬ 
tude ; or into fmaller parts, if u can admit of fuch a 
divifion, to reprefent minutes. Then, by means of a 
feCtor, divide the equator A B into two lines of femi- 
tangents EAand EB, which will reprefent the degrees 
of longitude. Then with the fecant of 8o°, as a ra¬ 
dius deferibe the arch of the circle CcD, which re¬ 
prefents a meridian cutting the plane of projection, at 
an angle of 8o°; with the fecant of 70°, deferibe the 
arch CdD, which reprefents a meridian cutting the 
plane of projection at 70° ; and thus proceed with the 
reft of the meridians, which are ufually drawn at every 
10 degrees longitude, as the parallels are at every 10 
degrees latitude. Thefe laft are to be drawn with the 
tangents for radii as the meridians are with the fecants; 

GH reprefenting the parallel of ip degrees, with the 
tangent of 8 o°, that of 20 with the tangent of 70, &c. 

The ecliptic AQB is drawn with the tangent of 66.31 
for a radius, its greateft difiance from the equator be- 
ing 23.29. This is the moft common projection for 
maps of the world, and is that on which the map 
Plate CCXIV. is delineated. It hath this difad van¬ 
tage, however, that neither the degrees of longitude 
nor latitude continue of the fame length, even under 
the fame parallel; and confequently the ihape of the 
countries is fomewhat diftorted : it is alfo exceeding¬ 
ly difficult to find the precife degree of longitude or 
latitude belonging to any place upon maps of this kind, 
as mufi be evident from an inlpeCtion of the figures. 6 ? 

2. On the plane of the horizon. Suppofe, for in- On a par- 
flance, it is defired to have London the centre of the ticular ha- 
map : its latitude we will fuppofe to be 51 degrees 32 r iz°“. 
minutes. Take then the point E (fig. 5.) for Lon¬ 
don ; and from this, as a centre, deferibe the circle 


dillance. 

6. If a lefler circle were to be projected, whofe poles 
lie not in the plane of the projection, its diameter in 
the projection, if it falls on each fide of the pole of the 
primitive, will be equal to^the.fum of the half tangents 
of its greateft and neareft dillance from the pole of the 
primitive, fet each way from the centre of the primi¬ 
tive in the line of meafures. 

7. If the lefler circle to be projected fall entirely on 
one fide of the pole of the projection, and do not en- 
compafs it: then will its diameter be equal to the dif¬ 
ference of the half tangents of its greateft and neareft 
dillance from the pole of the primitive, fet off from 
the centre of the primitive one; and the fame way 
in the line of meafures. 

8. In the ftereographic projection, the angles made 
by the circles of the furface of the fphere, are equal to 
the angles made by their reprefentatives in the plane 
of their projection. 

For a demonftration of thefe laws, fee the articles 
Perspective and Project ion. The method of deli- 


ABCD to reprefent the horizon which you are then 
to divide into four quadrants, and each of thefe into 
90 degrees. Let the diameter BD be the meridian, 
B the northern quarter, D the fouthem ; the line of 
equinoctial eaft and weft Ihows the firft vertical, A the 
weft, C the eaft, or a place of 90 degrees from the ze¬ 
nith in the firft vertical. All the verticals are repre- 
fented by right lines drawn from the centre E to the 
feveral degrees of the horizon. Divide BD into 180 
degrees, as in the former method ; the point in EB. 
reprefenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the arch BC, will be 
the projection of the north pole, which note with the 
letterP. The point in ED reprefenting 51 deg.32min. 
of the arch DC (reckoning from C towards D), will 
be the projection of the interfeCtion of the equator 
and meridian of London ; and from this, towards P, 
write the numbers of the degrees, x, 2, 3, &c. As 
alfo towards D, and from B towards P, viz. 51, 52, y3, 
&c. Then taking the correfponding points of equal de¬ 
grees, 88, 89, &c. about thofe, as diameters, deferibe 
circles, which will reprefent parallels or circles of la¬ 
titude. 
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I’rinciples titude, with the equator, tropics, and polar circles. 

3 an»l For t ]j e meridians, firfl: defcribe a circle through the 
^ Practice. t hree points A, P, C. This will reprefent the meri- 
dian 90 degrees from London. Let its centre be M 
in BD (continued to the point N, which reprefents 
the fouth pole), PN being the diameter: through M 
draw a parallel to AC, viz. FH, continued each way 
to K and L. Divide the circle PHNF into 360 de¬ 
grees, and from the point P draw right lines to the 
feveral degrees cutting KFHL: through the feveral 
points of interfeftion, and the poles P, N, as through 
three given points, defcribe circles reprefenting all the 
meridians. The centres for defcribing the arches will 
be in the fame K L, as being the fame that are found 
by the former interfedtion ; but are to be taken with 
this caution, that for the meridian next B D N to¬ 
wards A, the molt remote centre towards L be taken 
for the firfl, the fecond from this. See .— The circles 
of longitude and latitude thus drawn, infert the pla¬ 
ces from a table. 

Maps of this kind may be ufefulfor particular pur¬ 
ports : but the irregular length of the degrees, both 
of longitude and latitude, render them very unfit for 
reprefenting the countries in their proper fhape; and 
the difficulties in finding the particular degrees of lon¬ 
gitude and latitude are even greater in this than any 
other projection, as is evident from the infpection of 
fig. 4. 

III. Befides thefe, there may be a variety of other 
projections, though few of them are applicable to any 
particular purpofe. The three following are thofe 
moil generally ufeful, as having each fome peculiar 
property which cannot be found in any other but 
70 themfelves. 

Projeftion i. If, inftead of its globular figure, we fuppofe the 
in which earth to have a conical one, it is plain, that the meri- 
the earth is Jians would be reprefent-ed by ftraight lines diverging 
juppofed tof rom t k e a p ex 0 f the cone, while the parallels are 
e cornea f[ 10wn by concentric circles placed at equal diflattces. 

This kind of projection is fhown in Plate CCXIII. 
fig. 1, 2. It hath this great advantage, that the 
longitudes and latitudes may bfe found with the 
greateft eafe by means of a moveable index placed 
on the centre. The whole earth.may alfo be thus re- 
prefented oil a fitigfe circle: but thus the countries to¬ 
wards the fouth pole are prodigioufly augmented in 
breadth in proportion to their length ; for the degrees 
of longitude conllantly increafe the farther we are re¬ 
moved from the pole, while thofe of latitude flill re¬ 
main the fame. This apparent error, however, doth 
not in the leaf! affeCt the real proportion of the map, 
or render it more difficult to'find the longitudes or la¬ 
ri races upon it. 


2. Mercator’s projection fuptpofes the earth, inftead Principles 

of a globular, to have a cylindrical figure ; in confe- 
quence of which, the degrees of longitude become of Practice.. 
an equal length throughout the whole furface, and are * ^ 

marked out on the map by parallel lines. The circles Mercator’s 
of latitude alfo are represented by lines crofting the projection, 
former at right angles, but at unequal diftances. The fuppofmg 
farther we remove from the -equator, the longer the ^ a cyh 0 * 
degrees of latitude become in proportion to thofe of aer ‘ 
longitude, and that in no lefs a degree than as the fc- 

cant of an arch to the radius of the circle : that is, if 
we make one degree of longitude at the equator the 
radius of a circle; at one degree diftantfrom the equa¬ 
tor, a degree of latitude will be expreiled by ihefe- 
Cant of one degree ; at ten degrees diftance, by thefc- 
cant of ten degrees; and fo on.* -A map of the * Seefftace 
world, therefore, cannot be delineated upon this pro- CCXII. 
jediion, without diftorting the fhape of the countries 
in an extraordinary manner. The projection irfelf is, 
however, very ufeful in navigation, as-it ffiows the dif¬ 
ferent bearings withperfedt accuracy, which cannot be 
done upon any other map. See CCXIII. fig. 3. 7a 

3. The globular projection is an invention of M. de Globular 
la Hire, and is more ufeful than any of the former for projeiftion. 
exhibiting the true fhape of the countries. It may be 

made in the following manner: Having drawn a circle 
reprefenting one-half of the earth’s dife, draw two 
diameters as before* which reprefent the equator and 
vertical meridian. Divide each of thefe into 180 equal 
parts for the meafures of the degrees of longitude and 
latitude. Then through the two poles, and every 
tenth divifion oft the equator, draw arches of circles 
for the meridians ; and in like manner through every 
tenth degree on each femicircle draw an ttfeh, Which 
fhall likewife pafs through every tenth divifion on the 
meridian for the parallels Of latitude. 7 3 

IV. The conftrudtion of maps of particular parts of Conftruc- 
the earth requires a different operation. Large portions tion of par* 
of its furface may indeed be draw*on the plane of the ticul:ir 
meridian, as before directed; but when a fmall part, 
as the ifland of Britain, fof inftance, is to be repre- 
fented On a large fettle, it would be found difficult to 
draw the arches of fuel! large circles as are neceffary, 
and therefore the following method may be adopted. 

In this cafe, the degrees of longitude and latitude 
may be both reprefented by ftraight lines. It is to be 
remembered, however, that though the degrees of la¬ 
titude always continue of an equal length, it is not fo 
with thofe of longitude. They muft neceftiirily de- 
creafe as we approach the pole. The proportion ill 
which they decresfe may be found by the line of lon¬ 
gitudes on the plane fcale ; hr by the following - :i 


TABI. £, 
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Principle* TABLE, Ihowing the Number of Miles contained 
in a Degree of Longitude, in each Parallel of Latitude 
. Pra<aice - f r om the Equator. 


Degree of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

1 ooth parts 
of a mile. 


Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

100th parts 
of a mile. 


Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

100th parts 
of a mile. 

1 

59 

96 


31 

5i 

43 


6l 

29 

04 

2 

59 

94 


32 

5° 

88 


62 

28 

17 

3 

59 

92 


33 

50 

32 


6 3 

27 

24 

4 

59 

86 


34 

49 

74 


64 

26 

30 

5 

59 

77 


35 

49 

1 5 


65 

25 

36 

6 

59 

67 


36 

48 

54 


66 

24 

41 

7 

59 

56 


37 

47 

92 


67 

23 

45 

8 

59 

40 


38 

47 

28 


68 

22 

48 

9 

59 

20 


39 

46 

62 


6 9 

21 

5i 

to 

59 

08 


40 

46 

00 


7o 

20 

52 

it 

58 

89 


4i 

45 

28 


71 

19 

54 

12 

58 

68 


42 

44 

95 


72 

l8 

55 

i3 

58 

46 


43 

43 

88 


73 

17 

54 

14 

58 

22 


44 

43 

l6 


74 

t6 

51 

15 

58 

00 


45 

42 

43 


' 75 

15 

52 

16 

57 

60 


46 

41 

68 


76 

M 

5i 

17 

57 

30 


47 

4i 

00 


77 

13 

50 

18 

57 

04 


48 

40 

15 


78 

12 

48 

19 

5 6 

73 


49 

39 

36 


I 9 

11 

45 

20 

5<> 

38 


50 

38 

57 


Bo 

10 

42 

2 r 

56 

00 


5i 

37 

73 


81 

09 

38 

22 

55 

63 


52 

37 

00 


82 

08 

35 

23 

55 

23 


53 

36 

18 


83 

07 

32 

24 

54 

81 


54 

35 

26 


84 

06 

28 

25 

54 

38 


55 

34 

4i 


85 

05 

23 

26 

54 

OO 


56 

33 

55 


86 

04 

18 

27 

53 

44 


57 

32 

67 


87 

03 

14 

28 

53 

00 


58 

3i 

70 


88 

02 

°9 

29 

52 

48 


59 

30 

90 


89 

01 

05 

30 

5 1 

96 


60 

30 

00 


90 

00 

00 


Snppofe, then, it is required to draw the meridians 
and parallels for a map of Britain. That ifland is 
known to lie between 50 and 60 degrees of latitude, 
and two and fe ven of longitude. Having therefore cho- 
fen the length of your degrees of latitude, you mull 
next proportion your degrees of longitude to it. By 
the table you find, that in the latitude of 50° the 
length of a degree of longitude is to one of latitude as 
38,5:7 is to 60; that is, a degree of longitude in la¬ 
titude 50 is fomewhat more than half the length of a 
degree of latitude. The exadt proportion may eafily 
be taken by a diagonal fcale ; after which, you are to 
mark out feven or eight of thofe degrees upon a right 
line for the length of your intended map. On the 
extremities of this line raifc two perpendiculars, upon 
which mark out ten degrees of latitude for the height 
of it. Then, having completed the parallelogram, 
confult the table for the length of a degree of longitude 
in lat. 6o°, which is found to be very nearly one-half 
a degree of latitude. It will always be proper, however, 
to draw a vertical meridian exadtly in the middle of the 
parallelogram, to which the meridian on each fide may 
converge ; and from this you are to ft toff the degrees 
Voi. VII. 


of longitude on each fide. Then, having divided the Principle* 
lines bounding your map into as many parts as can con- ai >4 
veniently be done, to ferve for a fcale, you may by , Pra<aice ' , 
their means fee off the longitudes and latitudes with " v 
much lefs trouble than where curve lines are ufed. This 
method may always be followed where a particular 
kingdom is to be delineated, and will reprefent the 
true figure and fituaiion of the places with tolerable 
exadtnefs. The particular points of the compafs on 
which the towns lie with refpedl to one another, or 
their bearings, cannot be exaftly known, except by a 
globe or Mercator’s projection. Their distances, how¬ 
ever, may by this means be accurately expreffed, and 
this is the only kind of maps to which a fcale of miles 
can be truly adapted. 

J 2. Defcription and Ufe of the Globes a?id Ar null ary 
Sphere. 

When we have thus difeovered, by means of maps, 
or any other way, the true fituation of the different 
places of tlie'carth with regard to one another, we 
may eafily know every other particular relative to 
them ; as, how fardiftant they arefrom us, what hour 
of the day it is, what feafon of the year, &c. at any 
particular place. As each of thefe problems, how¬ 
ever, would require a particular and fometimes trouble- 
fomc calculation, machines have been invented, by 
which all the calculations may be faved, and every pro¬ 
blem in geography may be folved mechanically, and in 
the molleafy and expeditious manner. Thefe machines 
are the celeftial and terreflrial globes, and the armillary 
fphere ; of which, and the method of ufing them, we 
proceed to give a defeription. 

If a map of the world be accurately delineated on aTheterref- 
fpherical ball, the furface thereof will reprefent the trial globe, 
furface of the earth : for the highefl hills are fo in- 
confiderable with refpeft to the bulk of the earth, that 
they take off no more from its roundnefs than grains of 
fand do from the roundnefs of a common globe ; for 
the diameter of the earth is 8000 miles in round num¬ 
bers, and no known hill upon it is much above three 
miles in perpendicular height. 

With regard to what we call up and doitin, fee the 
article Gravity. 

To an obferver placed any where in the indefinite 
fpace, where there is nothing to limit his view, all re¬ 
mote objects appear equally difiant from him; and 
feem to be placed in a vaft concave fphere, of which 
his eye is the centre. The moon is much nearer to us 
than the fun ; fome of the planets are fometimes nearer 
and fometimes farther from us than the fun; others 
of them never come fo near to us as the fun always is; 
the remote!! planet in onr fyftem is beyond compari* 
fon nearer to us than any of the fixed liars are ; and 
yet all thefe celefiial objects appear equally difiant from 

us. Therefore, if we imagine a large hollow fphere The face of 

of glafs to have as many brights finds fixed to its infide theheavens 
as there are liars vifible in the heaven, and thefe fiuds and of tlle 
to be of different magnitudes, and placed at the fame earthrepre- 
angular difiances from each other as the fiars are; the ^"^hine * ‘ 
fphere will be a true reprefentation of the Harry heaven, 
to an eye fuppofed to be in its centre, and viewing it all 
around. And if a fmall globe, with a map of the earth 
upon it, be placed on an axis in the centre of this Harry 
fphere, and the fphere be made to turn round on this 
4 N axis, 
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nciples axis, it will reprefcnt the apparent motion of the hea- 

and vens rcmm} the earth. 

. If a great circle be fo drawn upon this fphere as to 

divide it into two equal parts or hemifpheres, and the 
plane of the circle be perpendicular to the axis of the 
fphere, this circle will reprefent th tequinollial, which 
divides the heaven into two equal parts, called the 
northern and the fouthern hemifpheres ; and every point 
of that circle will be equally diftant from th t poles, or 
ends of the axis in the fphere. That pole which is in 
the middle of the northern hemifphcre, will be called 
the north pole of the fphere ; and that which is in the 
middle of the fouthern hemifphere, the fouth pole. 

If another grand circle be drawn upon the fphere in 
fuch a manner as to cut the eqttino&ial at an angle ef 
234 degrees in two oppofite points, it will reprefent 
the ecliptic , or circle of the fun’s apparent annual mo¬ 
tion ; one half of which is on the north fide of the 
cquinodtial, and the other half on the fouth. 

If a large ftud be made to move eaflward in this 
ecliptic in fuch a manner as to go quite round it in the 
time that the fphere is turned round weftward 366 
times upon its axis, this ftud will reprefent the fun 
changing his place every day a 365 th part of the eclip¬ 
tic, and going round weftward rhe fame way as the 
ftars do; but with a motion fo much flower than the 
motion of the ftars, that they will make 366 revolu¬ 
tions about the axis of the fphere in the time that the 
fun makes only 365. During one half of thefc revo. 
lutions, the fun will be on the north fide of the equi¬ 
noctial ; during the other half, on the fouth ; and at 
the end of each half, in the cquinodtial. 

If we fuppofe the terreftrial globe in this machine to 
be about one inchin diameter, and the diameter of the 
Harry fphere to be about five or fix feet, a fmall infedt 
on the globe would fee only a very little portion of its 
furface; but it would fee one half of the ftarry fphere, 
the convexity of the globe hiding the other half from 
its view. If the fphere be turned weftward round the 
globe, and the infedt could judge of the appearances 
which arife from that motion, it would fee fome ftars 
rifing to its view in the eaftern fide of the fphere, whilft 
others were fetting on the weftern : but as all the ftars 
are fixed to the fphere, the fame ftars would always 
rife iu the fame points of view on the eaft fide, and fet 
in the fame points of view on the weft fide. With 
the fun it would be otherwife; becaufe the fun is not 
fixed to any point of the fphere, but moves flowly 
along an oblique circle in it. And if the infedt fltould 
look towards the fouth, and call that point of the 
globe, where the equinodtial in the fphere feems to cut 
it on the left fide, the eaft point; and where it cuts the 
globe on the right fide, the weft point; the little ani¬ 
mal would fee the fun rife north of the eaft, and fet 
north of the weft, for 1824 revolutions; after which 
for as many more, the fun would rife fouth of the eaft, 
and fet fouth of the weft. And in the whole 365 re¬ 
volutions, the fun would rife only twice in the eaft point, 
and fet twice in the weft. All thefe appearances would 
be the fame, if the ftarry fphere flood Dill (the fun on¬ 
ly moving in the ecliptic), and the earthly globe were 
turned round the axis of the fphere eaftward. For, as 
the infedt would be carried round with the globe, he 
would be quite infenfible of its motion, and ihc fun and 
ftars would appear to move weftward.. 


A P H Y. Sed. II. 

1. Defcription of the Terref rial Globe. 

The equator, ecliptic, and tropics, polar circles, Practice._ 
and meridians, are laid down, upon the globe in the 76 ' 

manner already deferibed. The ecliptic is divided The terref- 
into 12 figns, and each fign into 30 degrees. Each trial globe, 
tropic is 23; degrees from the equator, and each po- deferibed. 
lar circle 234 degrees from its refpedtive pole. Circles CCXI * 
are drawn parallel to the equator, at every 10 degrees *’ 
diftance from it on each fide to the poles: thefe circles 
are called parallels of latitude. On large globes there 
are circles drawn perpendicularly through every tenth 
degree of the equator, interfedting each other at the 
poles : but on globes of or under a foot diameter, they 
are only drawn through every fifteenth degree of the 
equator; thefe circles are generally called meridians, 
fometimes circles of longitude , and at other times hour 
circles. 

The globe is hung in a brafs ring (A), called the 
hrafen meridian, and turns upon a wire in each pole 
funk half its thicknefs into one fide of the meri¬ 
dian ring; by which nteans that fide of the ring 
divides the globe into two equal parts, called the eajl- 
ern and weftern hemifpheres ; as the equator divides it 
into two equal parts, called the northern and fouthern 
hemifpheres. The ring is divided into 360 equal parts 
or degrees, on the fide wherein the axis of the globe 
turns. One half of thefe degrees are numbered, and 
reckoned, from the equator to the poles, where they 
end at 90: their ufe is to ihow the latitudes of places. 

The degrees of the other half of the meridian are 
numbered from the poles to the equator, where they 
end at 90 : their ufe is to ihow how to elevate either 
the north or fouth pole above the horizon, according 
to the latitude of any given place, as it is north or 
fouth of the equator. 

The brafen meridian is let into two notches made 
in a broad flat ring called the wooden horizon, B, C ; the 
upper furface of which divides the globe into two equal 
parts, called the upper and lower hemifpheres. One 
notch is in the north point of the horizon, and the 
other in the fouth. On this horizon are feveral concen¬ 
tric circles, which contain the months and days of the 
year, thefigns and degrees anfwering to the fun’s place 
for each month and day, and the 32 points of the com- 
pafsand the circIesofamplitudeandazimuth.-Thegra- ■* 
dilated fide of the brafen meridian lies towards the eaft 
fide of the horizon, and fhould be generally kept to¬ 
wards the perfon who works problems by the globes. 

There is a fmall horary circle D,fo fixed to thenorth 
part of the brafen meridian, that the wire in the north 
pole of the globe is in the centre of that circle; and 
on the wire is an index, which goes over all the 24 
hours of the circle, as the globe is burned round its 
axis. Sometimes there are two horary circles, one be- 
tween each pole of the globe and the brafen meridian. 

I here is a thin flip of brafs, called the quadrant of 
altitude, which is divided into 90 equal parts or de¬ 
grees, anfwering exactly to fo many degrees of the 
equator. It i s occafionally fixed to the uppermoft 
point of the brafen meridian by a nut and ferew. The 
divifions end at the nut E, and the quadrant is turned 
round upon it. 

There is alfo applied occafionally to the globe a 
magnetic n e edle, freely moving over a circle divided 

into 
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into four times 90 degrees; reckoning from the north 
and fouth points towards the eaft and weft, and alfo 
into the 32 points of the compafs. As this needle 
4 makes nearly a certain conftant angle with the meri¬ 
dian in every place, called the variation ; therefore this 
compafs being added to the frame, will re&ify the po- 
lition of the meridian of the globe when the varia¬ 
tion of the needle is known. Thus at London, the va¬ 
riation of the needle is at this time about 23 degrees 
weftward ; therefore, by moving the frame of the 
globe about till the needle fettles itfclf over the 23d 
degree, reckoning weftward from the north point or 
fleur de tis, we lhall have the brafs meridian coinciding 
with the true meridian. The compafs is fometimes 
fixed between the legs underneath the globe. 

2. Defcription and Ufe of the Armillary Sphere. 

The exterior parts of this machine are, a compages 
of brafs rings, which reprefent the principal circlesof 
the heaven, viz. 1. The equinodtial AA, which is di¬ 
vided into 360 degrees (beginning at its interfedtion 
with the ecliptic in Aries), for lhowing the fun’s right 
afeenfion in degrees; and alfo into 24 hours, for fliow- 
ing his right afcenfion in time. 2. The ecliptic BB, 
which is divided into 12 figns, and each fign into 30 
degrees, and alfo into the months and days of the 
year ; in fuch a manner, that the degree or point of 
the ecliptic in which the fun is, on any given day, 
Hands over that day in the circle of months. 3. The 
tropic of Cancer CC, touching the ecliptic at thebe- 
ginning of Cancer in e, and the tropic of Capricorn 
DD, touching the ecliptic at the beginning of Ca¬ 
pricorn in/; each 23* degrees from the equinodtial 
circle. 4. The ardtic circle E, and the antardlic 
circle F, each 234 degrees from its refpedtive pole at 
N and S. 5. The equinodtial colure GG, palling 
through the north and fouth poles of the heaven at N 
and S, and through the equinodtial points Aries and 
Libra, in the ecliptic. 6. The folftidal colure HH, 
palling through the poles of the heaven, and through 
the folftidal points Cancer and Capricorn in the ec¬ 
liptic. Each quarter of the former of thefe colures is 
divided into 90 degrees, from the equinodtial to the 
poles of the world, for lhowing the declination of the 
fun, moon, and ftars; and each quarter of the latter, 
from the ecliptic at e and f t to its poles b and d, for 
lhowing the latitude of the ftars. 

In the north pole of the ecliptic is a nut b, to which 
is fixed one end of a quadrantal wire, and to the other 
end a fmall fun Y, which is carried round the ecliptic 
BB, by turning the nut: and in the fouth pole of the 
ecliptic is a pin d, on which is another quadrantal 
wire, with a fmall moon Z upon it, which may be 
moved round by the hand : but there is a particular 
contrivance for caufing the moon to move in an orbit 
which crolfes the ecliptic at an angle of degrees, 
in two oppofite points called the moon's nodes ; and 
alfo for Drifting thefe points backward in the ecliptic, 
as the moon’s nodes Ihift in the heaven. 

Within thefe circular rings is a fmall terreftrial 
globe I, fixed on an axis KK, which extends from the 
north and fouth poles of the globe at n and s, to thofe 
of the celeftial fphere at N and S. On this axis is 
fixed the flat celeftial meridian LL, which may be fet 
diredtly over the meridian of any place on the globe, 


and then turned round with the globe, fo as to keep 
over the fame meridian upon it. This fiat rneridia n 
is graduated the fame way as the brafs meridian of a 
common globe, and its ufe is much the farhe. To this 
globe is fitted the moveable horizon MM, fo as to 
turn upon two ftrong wires proceeding from its eaft 
and weft points to the globe, and entering the globe 
at the oppofite points of its equator, which is a move- 
able brafs ring let into the globe in a groove all a- 
round its equator. The globe may be turned by hand 
within this ring, fo as to place any given meridian 
upon it, diredtly under the celeftial meridian LL. The 
horizon is divided into 360 degrees all around its outcr- 
moft edge, within which are the points of the com¬ 
pafs for lhowing the amplitude of the fun and moon 
both in degrees and points. The celeftial meridian 
LL, pafies through two notches in the north and fouth 
points of the horizon, as in a common globe: but 
here, if the globe be turned round, the horizon and 
meridian turn with it. At the fouth pole of the fphere 
is a circle of 24 hours, fixed to the rings : and on the 
axis is an index which goes round that circle, if the 
globe be turned round its axis. 

The whole fabric is fupported on a pedeftal N, and 
may be elevated or deprefled upon the joint O, to any 
number of degrees from o to 90, by means of the arc 

P, which is fixed in the ftrong brafs arm and 
Hides in the upright piece R, in which is a ferew at 
r, to fix it any proper elevation. 

In the box T are two wheels (as in Dr Long’s 
fphere), and two pinions, whofe axes come out at V, 
and U ; either of which may be turned by the fmall 
winch W. When the winch is put upon the axis V. 
and turned backward, the terreftrial globe, with its ho¬ 
rizon and celeftial meridian, keep at reft ; and the 
whole fphere of circles turns round from eaft, by fouth, 
to weft, carrying the fun Y, and moon Z, round the 
fame way, and caufing them to rife above and fet be¬ 
low the horizon. But when the winch is put upon 
the axis U, and turned forward, the fphere with the 
fun and moon keep at reft; and the earth, with its 
horizon and meridian, turn round from weft, by fouth, 
to eaft; and bring the fame points of the horizon to 
the fun and moon, to which thefe bodies came when 
the earth kept at reft and they were carried round it; 
lhowing that they rife and fet in the fame points of 
the horizon, and at the fame times in the hour-circle, 
whether the motion be in the earth or in the heaven. 
If the earthly globe be turned, the hour-index goes 
round its hour-circle; but if the fphere be turned, the 
hour-circle goes rouud below the index. 

And fo, by this conftrudtion, the machine is equally 
fitted to ftow either the real motion of the earth or the 
apparent motion of the heaven. 

To redtify the fphere for ufe, firft flaeken the ferew 
r in the upright Item R, and taking hold of the arm 

Q, move it up or down until the given degree of la¬ 
titude for any place be at the fide of the (lent R ; and 
then the axis of the fphere will be properly elevated 
fo as to Hand parallel to the axis of the world, if the 
machine be fet north and fouth by a fmall cotnpafs : 
this done, count the latitude from the north pole, up¬ 
on the celeftial meridian LL, down towards the north 
notch of the horizon, and fet the horizon to that la¬ 
titude; then turn the nut b until the fun Y comes to 
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Principles the given day of the year in the ecliptic, and the fun 
and will beat its proper place for that day ; find the place 
'Practice., 0 f 1 j ie raoon ’ s a f ce uding node, and alfo the place of 
' the moon, by an cphemeris, and fet them right ac¬ 
cordingly : lafily, turn the winch W, until either the 
fun comes to the meridian LL, or until the meridian 
comes to the fun (according as yon want the fphere or 
earth to move), and fet the hour-index to the XII, 
marked noon, and the whole machine will be rectifi¬ 
ed. Then turn the winch, and obferve when the fun 
or moon rife and fet in the horizon, and the hour- 
index will fhew the times thereof for the given-day. 

As thofe who underhand the ufe of the globes will 
be at no lofs to work many other problems by this 
fphere, it is needlefs to enlarge any farther upon it. 

3. Directions for ufmg the Globes. 

In ufing globes, keep the eaft fide of the horizon 
towards you (unlefs the problem requires the turning 
of it), which fide you may know by the word Eaft 
upon the horizon; for then you have the graduated 
fide of die meridian towards you, the quadrant of al¬ 
titude before you, and the globe divided exa&ly into 
two equal parts, by the graduated fide of the meri- 
,3 dian. 

Directions In working fomc problems, it will be necelfary to 
for ufing turn the whole globe and horizon about, that you may 
the terref- look on the weft fide thereof: which turning will be 
trial globe, apt to jog the ball fo, as to Ihift away the degree of 
the globe which was before fet to the horizon or me¬ 
ridian : to avoid which inconvenience, you may thruft 
in the feather-end of a quill between the ball of the 
globe and the brazen meridian; which, without hurt¬ 
ing the ball, will keep it from turning in the meri¬ 
dian, whilft you turn the weft fide of the horizon to¬ 
wards you. 

Pros. I. To find the latitude and longitude of any 
given place upon the globe —Turn the globe on its axis, 
until the given place comes exactly under that gra¬ 
duated fide of the brafen meridian on which the de¬ 
grees are numbered from the equator ; and obferve 
what degree of the meridian the place then lies under ; 
which is its latitude, north or fouth, as the place is 
north or fouth of the equator. 

The globe remaining in this pofition, the degree of 
the equator, which is under the brafen meridian, is the 
longitude of the place, which is eaft or weft, as the 
place lies on the eaft or weft fide of the firft meridian 
of the globe.—All the Atlantic ocean, and America, is 
on the weft fide of the meridian of London ; and the 
greateft part of Europe, and of Africa, together with 
all Afia, is on the eaft fide of the meridian of London, 
which is reckoned the firft meridian of the globe by 
the Britifh geographers and aftronomers. 

Prob. II. The longitude and latitude of a place being 
given, to find that place on the globe .—Look for the gi¬ 
ven longitude in the equator (counting it eaft ward or 
weftward from the firft meridian, as it is mentioned to 
be eaft or weft) ; and bringing the point of longitude 
in the equator to the brafen meridian, on that fide 
which is above the fouth point of the horizon : then 
count from the equator, on the brafen meridian, to the 
degree of the given latitude, towards the north or 
fouth pole, according as the latitude is north or fouth ; 


and under that degree of latitude on the meridian you Principle* 
will have the place requited. and 

Prob. 111. To find the difference of longitude, or df- rra< ^' ce * 

jerence of latitude, between any twogiven places _Bring ' 

each ot tbefe places to the brafen meridian, and fee 
what its latitude is : the leffer latitude fubtraCled from 
the greater, if both places are on the fame fide of the 
equator, or both latitudes added together if they are 
on different tides of it, is the difference of latitude re¬ 
quired. And the number of degrees contained be¬ 
tween thefe places, reckoned on the equator, when 
they are brought feparately under the brafen meridian, 
is their difference of longitude, if it be lefs than 180; 
but if more, let it be fubtradled from 360, and the re/- 
mainder is the difference of longitude required. Or, 

Having brought one of the places to the brafen 
meridian, and fet the hour-index to XII, turn the 
globe until the other place comes to the brafen meri¬ 
dian ; and the number of hours and parts of an hour, 
paffed over by the index, will give the longitude in time 
which may be eafily reduced to degrees, by allowing 
15 degrees for every hour, and one degree for every 
four minutes. 

N. B. When we fpeak of bringing any place to the 
brafen meridian, it is the graduated fide of the meri- 
dianthat is meant. 

Prob. IV. Anyplace being given, to find all thofe 
places that have the fame longitude or latitude with it. 

—Bring the .given place to the brafen meridian ; then 
all thofe places which lie under that fide of the meri¬ 
dian, from pole to pole, have the fame longiLude with 
the given place. Turn the globe round its axis ; and 
all thofe places which pafs under the fame degree of 
the meridian that the given place does, have the fame 
latitude with that place. 

Since all latitudes are reckoned from the equator^ 
andall longitudes are reckoned from the firft meridian, 
it is evident, that the point of the equator which is 
cut by the firft meridian, has neither latitude nor lon¬ 
gitude—The greateft latitude is 90 degrees, becauls 
no place is more than 90 degrees from the equator : 

And the greateft longitude is 180 degrees, becaufe 
no place is more than 180 degrees from the firft me¬ 
ridian. 

Prob. V. To find the antceci, perioeci, and anti¬ 
podes, of any given place Bring the given place to 

the brafen meridian ; and having found its latitude, 
keep the globe in that fituation, and count the fame 
number of degrees of latitude from the equator to¬ 
wards the contrary pole ; and where the reckoning 
ends, you have the antoeci of the given place upon the 
globe. Thofe who live at the equator have no antteci. 

The globe remaining in the fame pofition, fet the 
hour-index to the upper XII on the horary circle, and 
turn the globe until the index comes to the lower XII; 
then the place which lies under the meridian, in the 
fame latitude wiLh the given place, is the perioeci requi¬ 
red. Thofe who live at the poles have no perioeci. 

As the globe now Hands (with the index at the low¬ 
er XII), the antipodes of the given place will be under 
the fame point of the brafen meridian where its ant~ 
oeci flood before. Every place upon the globe has its 
antipodes. 

Prob. VI. To find the difiance between any two 

p]aeet 
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Principles places on the globe .—Lay the graduated edge of the 
and quadrant of altitude over both the places, and count 
Practice. t fj C number of degrees intercepted between them on 
* v— the quadrant; then multiply thefe degrees by 60, and 
the prodadl will give the dillance in geographical 
miles: but to find the dillance in miles, multiply the 
degrees by 69^, and the produdt will be the number 
t)f miles required. Or, take the dillance betwixt any 
two places with a pair of compalfes, and apply that 
extent to the equator ; the number of degrees, inter¬ 
cepted between the points of the compalfes, is the 
dillance in degrees of a great circle ; which may be 
reduced either to geographical miles, or to Englilh 
miles, as above. 

Pa on. VII. A place on the globs being given, and 
its dillance from any other place ; to find all she other 
places upon the globe which are at the fame diftartce 
from the given place—B ring the given place to the bra- 
fen meridian, and fcrew the quadrant of altitude to 
the meridian diredlly over that place ; then keeping 
the globe in that pofttion, turn the quadrant quite 
round upon it, and the degree of the quadrant that 
touches the fecond place will pafs over all the other 
places which are equally d.iftant with it from the given 
place. 

This is the fame as if one foot of a pair of compaf- 
fes was fet in the given place, and the other foot ex¬ 
tended to the fecond place, whofe dillance is known ; 
for if the compalfes be then turned round the firlt 
place as a centre, the moving foot will go over all 
tliofe places which are at the fame diftance with the 
fecond from it. 

Pros. VIII. The hour of the day at any place be¬ 
ing given, to find all thofe places where ft is noon at tkaf 
time .—Bring the given place to the brafen meridian, 
and fet the index to the given hour ; tjiis done, turn 
the globe until the index points to the upper XII, and 
then all the places that lie under the brafen meridian 
have noon at that time. 

N. B. The upper XII always ftands for noon ; .and 
when the bringing of any place to the brafen meridian 
is mentioned, the fide of that meridian on which the 
degrees arc reckoned from the equator is meant, un- 
lefs the contrary fide be mentioned. - 

Prob. IX. The hour of the day at any place being 
given, to find what o'clock it then is at any other place. 
—Bring the given place to the brafen meridian, and fet 
the index to tbe given hour; then turn the globe, un¬ 
til the place where the hour is required comes to the 
meridian, and the index will point out the hour at that 
place. 

Prob. X. To find the fun's place in the ecliptic, and 
his declination, for any given day of the year— Look 
on the horizon for the given day, and right againlt it 
yon have the degree of the fign in which the fun is (or 
his place) on that day at noon. Find the fame degree 
of that fign in the ecliptic line upon the globe, and 
having brought it to the brafen meridian, obferve what 
degree of the meridian ftands over it ; for that is the 
fun’s declination, reckoned from the equator. 

Prob. XI. The day of she month being given, to find 
all thofie places of the earth over which the fun will pafs 
vertically on that day .—Find the fun’s place in the e- 
cliptic for the given day, and having brought it to 


the brazen meridian, obferve what point of the mcri- Principles 
dian is over it; then, turning the globe round its axis, an d 
all thofe places which pafs under that point of theme- Pra<a ‘ ce - 
ridian are the places required ; for as their laritude is v 
equal, in degrees and parts of a degree, to the fun’s 
declination, the fun mull be diredlly over-head to each 
of them at its refpedtive noon. 

Prob. XII. A place being given in the torrid zone > 
to find thofe two days of the year on which the fun Jhall 
be vertical to that place. —Bring the given place to the 
brafen meridian, and mark the degree of latitude that 
is exadlly over it on the meridian ; then turn the globe 
round its axis, and obferve the two degrees of the 
ecliptic which pafs exadlly under that degree of lati¬ 
tude : laltly, find 011 the wooden horizon the two days 
of the year in which the fun is in thofe degrees of the- 
ecliptic, and they are the days required : tor on them, 
and none elfe, the fun’s declination is equal to the la¬ 
titude of the given place ; and, confequently, he will 
then be vertical to it at noon. 

Prob. XIII. To find all thofe places of the north fri¬ 
gid zone, where the fun begins to Jhine cotiflantly with¬ 
out fetting, on any given day,, from the 2'sjt of March 
to the 23d of September. —On thefe two days, the inn 
is in the equino&ial, and enlightens the globe exadlly 
front pole to pole : therefore, as the earth turns round 
its axis, which terminates in the poles, every place 
Upon it will go equal.l-y through the light and the dark, 
and fo make the day and night equal to all places of the 
earth. But as the fun declines from the equator, to¬ 
wards either pole, he will ihine juft as many degrees 
round that pole as are equal to his declination from 
the equator: fo that no place within that difiance of 
the pole will then go through any part of the dark, 
and confequently the fun will not fee to it. Now, as 
.the fun’s declination is northward from the 21ft of 
March to the 23d of September, be mult conftantly 
Ihine round the north pole all that time ; and on the 
day that he is it* the northern tropic, he fiiines upon the 
whole north frigid zone ; fo that no place within the 
north polar circle goes through any part of the dark on 
that day. Therefore, 

Having brought the fun’s place for the given day to 
the brafen meridian, and found his declination (by 
Prob. IX) count as many degrees on the meridian, 
from the north pole, as are equal to the fun’s declina¬ 
tion from the equator, and mark that degree from the 
pole where the reckoning ends ; then turning the globe 
round its axis, obferve what places in the north frigid 
zone pafs diredlly under that mark ; for they are the 
places required. 

The like may be done for the fonth frigid zone, 
from the 23d of September to the 21ft of March, dur¬ 
ing which,time the fun Ihines conftantly on the fouth 
pole. 

Prob. XIV. To find the place over which the fun is 
vertical at any hour of a given day. — Having found 
the fun’s declination for the given day (by Prob. X.) 
mark it with a chalk on the brafen meridian : then 
bring the place where you are (fuppofe Philadelphia) 
to the brafen meridian, and fet the index to the given 
hour ; which done, turn the globe on its axis, until 
the index points to XII at noon; and the place on 
the globe, which is then diredlly under the point of 
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Principle* the fun’s declination marked upon the meridian, has 
and the fun that moment in the zenith, or dircdtly over 
Praftica. head. 

Prob. XV. The day and hour of a lunar eclipfe be¬ 
ing given; to find all thofe places of the earth to which it 
will be vifible. —.The moon is- never eclipfed but when 
Ihe is full, and fo directly oppofne to the fun, that the 
earth’s lhadow falls upon her. Therefore, whatever 
place of the earth the fun is vertical to at that time, 
the moon mult be vertical to the antipodes of that 
place: fo that the fun will be then vifible to one half 
of the earth, and the moon to the other. 

Find the place to which the fun is vertical at the 
given hour (by Prob. XIV.) elevate the pole to the 
latitude of that place, and'bring the place to the upper 
part of the brafen meridian, as in the former problem: 
then,as the fun will be vifible to all thofe parts of the 
globe which are above the horizon, the moon will be 
vifible to all thofe parts which are below it, at the time 
of her greateft obfcuration. 

Prob- XVI. To rettify the globe for the latitude , 
the zenith, and the fun’s place .—Find the latitude of 
the place (by Prob. I.) and if the place be in the 
northern hemifphere, raife the north pole above the 
north point of the horizon, as many degrees (counted 
from the pole upon the brafen meridian) as are equal 
to the latitude of the place. If the place be in the 
fouthern hemifphere, raife the fouth pole above the 
fouth point of the horizon as many degrees as arc 
equal to the latitude. Then, turn the globe till the 
place comes under its latitude on the brafen meridian, 
and faften the quadrant of altitude fo, that the cham¬ 
fered edge of its nut (which is even with the gradu¬ 
ated edge) may be joined to the zenith, or point of 
latitude. This done, bring the fun’s place in the eclip¬ 
tic for the given day (found by Prob. X.) to the gra¬ 
duated fide of the brafen meridian, and let the hour- 
index to XII at noon, which is the uppermoft XII on 
the hour-circle ; and the globe will be redlified. 

Prob. XVII. The latitude of any place, not exceed¬ 
ing 664. degrees, and the day of the month, being given s 
to find the time of the fun’s rifing and fetting, and confe- 
quently the length of the day ana night. —Having rectifi¬ 
ed the globe for the latitude, and for the fun’s place on 
the given day (as directed in the preceding problem), 
bring the fun’s place in the ecliptic to the eaftern fide 
of the horizon, and the hour-index will (how the time 
of fun-rifmg; then turn the globe on its axis, until the 
fun’s place comes to the weftern fide of the horizon, 
and the index will fhow the time of fun-fetting. 

The hour of fun-fetting doubled, gives the length 
of the day ; and the hour of fun-rifing doubled, gives 
the length of the night. 

Prob. XVIII. The latitude of any place, and the day 
of the month, being given ; to find when the morning twi¬ 
light begins, and the evening twilight ends, at that place. 
This problem is often limited : for, when the fun 
does not go 18 degrees below the horizon, the twi¬ 
light continues the whole night; and forfeveral nights 
together in fumtner, between 49 and 664 degrees of 
latitude ; and the nearer to 664, the greater is the 
number of chefe nights. But when it does begin and 
end, the following method will (how the time for any 
given day. 

Rectify the globe, and bring the fun’s place in the 


ecliptic to the eaftern fide of ihe horizon; then mark Principle* 
with a chalk that point of the ecliptic which is in the and 
weftern fide of the horizon, it being the point oppo- P fa( ^‘ ce ' t 
fire to the fun’s place : this done, lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the faid point, and turn the globe eaft- 
ward, keeping the quadrant at the chalk mark, until 
it is juft 18 degrees high on the quadrant; and the in¬ 
dex will point out the time when the morning twilight 
begins: for the fun’s place will then be r8 degrees be¬ 
low the eaftern fide of the horizon. To find the time 
when the evening twilight ends, bring the fun’s place 
to the weftern fide of the horizon ; and the point op- 
pofite to it, which was marked with the chalk, will 
be rifing in the call : then, bring the quadrant over 
that point, and keeping it thereon, turn the globe 
weftward, until the faid. point be 18 degrees above the 
horizon on the quadrant, and the index will Ihow the 
time when the evening twilight ends ; the fun’s place 
being then 18 degrees below the weftern fide of the 
horizon. 

Prob. XIX. To find on what day of the year the 
fun begins to fhine conflantly, without fetting, on any 
given place in the north frigid zone ; and how long he 

continues to do fo. —Redtify the globe to the latitude 
of the place, and turn it about until fomc point of the 
ecliptic, between Aries and Cancer, coincides with the 
north point of the horizon where the brafen meridian 
cuts it; then find, on the wooden horizon, what day of 
the year the fun is in that poinf of the ecliptic; for that 
is the day on which the fun begins to fliine conftantly 
on the given place without fetting. This done, turn 
the globe, until fome point of the ecliptic, between 
Cancer and Libra, coincides with the north point of the 
horizon, where the brafen meridian cuts it; and find, 
on the wooden horizon, on what day the fun is in that 
point of the ecliptic ; which is the day that the fun 
leaves off conftantly lhining on the faid place, and 
rifes and lets to it as to other places on the globe. 

The number of natural days, or complete revolutions 
of the fun about the earth, between the two days above 
found, is the time that the fun keeps conftantly above 
the horizon without fetting: for all that portion of 
the ecliptic, which lies between the two points which 
interfedt the horizon in the very north, never fets be¬ 
low it; and there is juft as much of the oppofite part 
of the ecliptic that never rifes : therefore, the fun will 
keep as long conftantly below the horizon in winter as 
above it in fummer. 

Prob. XX. To find in what latitude the fun Jhines 
conftantly without fetting, for any length of time lefs 
than 1824 of our days and nights. —Find a point in the 
ecliptic half as many degrees from the beginning of 
Cancer (either toward Aries or Libra) as there are na¬ 
tural days in the time given ; and bring that point to 
the north fide of the brafen meridian, on which the 
degrees are numbered from the pole towards the equa¬ 
tor : then keep the globe from turning on its axis, and 
Aide the meridian up or down until the forefaid point 
of the ecliptic comes to the north point of the horizon, 
and then the elevation of the pole will be equal to the 
latitude required. 

Prob. XXI. The latitude of a place, not exceeding 
661 degrees, and the day oj the month, being given ; to 
find the fun’s amplitude or point of the compafs on which 
he rifes or fets. —Redtify the globe, and bring the fun’s 

place 
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Principle place to the eaftern fide of the horizon ; then obferve 
and what point of the campafs on the horizon Hands right 
Practice. a g a i n it the fun’s place, for that is his amplitude at ri¬ 
ling. This done, turn the globe weftward, until the 
fun’s place comes to the weftern fide of the horizon, 
and it will cut the point of his amplitude at fetting. 
Or you may count the rifing amplitude in degrees, 
from the eaft point of the horizon, to that point where 
the fun’s place cuts it; and the fetting amplitude 
from the well point of the horizon,’to the fun’s place 
at fetting. 

Prob. XXII. The latitude, the fun's place, and his 
altitude, being given ; to find the hour of the day, and 
the fun's azimuth, or number of degrees that he is di- 
ftantfrom the meridian. —Rectify the globe, and bring 
the fun’s place to the given height upon the quadrant 
of altitude ; on the eaftern fide of the horizon, if the 
time be in the forenoon ; or the weftern fide, if it be 
in the afternoon : then the index will (how the hour ; 
and the number of degrees in the horizon, intercepted 
between the quadrant of altitude and the fouth point, 
will be the fun’s true azimuth at that time. 

Prob. XXIII. The latitude, hour of the day, and 
the fun's place, being given ; to find the fust's altitude and 
azimuth. —Reftify the globe, and turn it until the in¬ 
dex points to the given hour ; then lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the fun’s place in the ecliptic, and the de¬ 
gree of the quadrant cut by the fun’s place in his alti¬ 
tude at that time above the horizon ; and the degree 
of the horizon cut by the quadrant is the fun’s azimuth, 
reckoned from the fouth. 

Prob. XXIV. The latitude, theJun's altitude, and 
his azimuth, being given ; to find his place in the ecliptic 
the day of the month, and hour of the day, though they 
had all been loft. —Rectify the globe for the latitude 
and zenith, and fet the quadrant of altitude to the given 
azimuth in the horizon; keeping it there, turn the 
globe on its axis until the ecliptic cuts the quadrant 
in the given altitude : that point of the ecliptic which 
cuts the quadrant there, will be the fun’s place ; and 
the day of the month anfwering thereto, will be found 
over the like place of the fun on the wooden horizon. 
Keep the quadrant of altitude in that pofition ; and, 
having brought the fun’s place to the brafen meridian, 
and the hour index to XII at noon, turn back the 
globe, until the fun’s place cuts the quadrant of alti¬ 
tude again, and the index will Ihow the hour. 

Any two points of the ecliptic, which are equi- 
diftant from the beginning of Cancer or Capri¬ 
corn, will have the fame altitude and azimuth at the 
fame hour though the months be different ; and there¬ 
fore it requires fome care in this problem, not to mif- 
take both the month and the day of the month; to 
avoid which, obferve that from the 20th of March 
to the 21ft of June, that part of the ecliptic which is 
between the beginning of Aries and beginning of 
Cancer is to be ufed ; from the 21ft: of June to the 
23d of September, between the beginning of Cancer 
and beginning of Libra ; from the 23d of September 
to the 21ft of December, between the beginning of 
Libra and the beginning of Capricorn ; and from the 
21 ft of December to the 20th of March, between 
the beginning of Capri corn and the beginning of Aries. 
And as one can never be at a lofs to know in what 
quarter of the yearjie takes the fun’s altitude and 
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azimuth, the above caution with regard to the quar- Principle* 
ters of the ecliptic will keep him right as to the month an< * 
and day thereof. Practice. 

Prob. XXV. To find the length of the lotigeft day ' ' / 

at an given place. —If the place be on the north fide 
of the equator, find its latitude (by Prob. I.) and ele¬ 
vate the north pole t& that latitude ; then bring the 
beginning of Cancer to the-brafen meridian, and fet 
the hour-index to XII at noon. But if the given 
place be on the fouth fide of the equator, elevate the 
fouth pole to its latiude, and bring the beginning of 
Capricorn to the brafs meridian, and the hour-index 
to XII. This done, turn the globe weftward until 
the beginning of Cancer and Capricorn (as the latitude 
is north or fouth) comes to the horizon ; and the in¬ 
dex will then point out the time of fun-fetting, for it 
will have gone over all the afternoon hours,bet ween mid¬ 
day and fun-fet; which length of time being doubled, 
will give the whole length of the day from fun-rifing, 
to fun-fetting. For, in all latitudes, the fun rifes as 
long before mid-day, as he fets after it. 

Prob. XXVI. To find in •whatlatitude the longeft 
day is, of any given length, lefs than 24 hours. —If 
the latitude be north, bring the beginning of Cancer 
to the brafen meridian, and elevate the north pole to 
about 664 degrees ; but if the latitude be fouth, 
bring the beginning of Capricorn to the meridian, 
and elevate the fouth pole to about 664 degrees ; be- 
caufe the longeft day in north latitude is, when the 
fun is in the firft point of Cancer; and in fouth latitude, 
when he is in the firft point of Capricorn. Then fet the 
hour-index to XII at noon, and turn the globe weft- 
ward until the index points at half the number of 
hours given ; which done keep the globe from turn¬ 
ing on its axis, and Hide the meridian down in the 
notches, until the aforefaid point of the ecliptic (viz. 

Cancer or Capricorn) comes to the horizon ; then, 
the elevation of the pole will be equal to the latitude 
required. 

Prob. XXVJI. The latitude oj any place, not ex¬ 
ceeding 664 degrees, being given ; to find in what cli¬ 
mate the place is. —Find the length of the longeft day 
at the given place, by Prob. XXV. and whatever be 
the number of hours whereby it exceedeth twelve, 
double the number, and 4 the fum will give the climate 
in which the place is. 

Prob. XXVIII. The latitude, and the day of the 
month , being given ; to find the hour of the day when 
the fun fihines. Set the wooden horizon truly level, 
and the brafen meridian due north and fouth by a ma¬ 
riner’s compafs ; then, having rectified the globe, 
flick a fmall fewing needle into the fun’s place in 
the ecliptic, perpendicular to that part of the furface 
of the globe ; this done, turn the globe on its axis, 
until the needle conies to the brafen meridian, and fee 
the hour index to XII at noon : then turn the globe 
on its axis, until the needle points exadlly towards 
the fun (which it will do when it calls no fhadow on 
the globe), and the index will (how the hour of the 
day. 

4. The U/e oj the Celeftial Globe. 

Having done for the prefent with the terreftrial ; 
globe, we fhall proceed to the ufe of the celeftial ; 
firft premifing, that as the equator, ecliptic, tropics, 

polar 
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Principles polar circles* horizon, and brafen meridian* are ex- 
and adtly alike on both glebes, all the former problems 
Practice. ^ concerning the fun are folved the fame way by both 
globes. The method alfo of rectifying the celeftial 
globe is the fame as rectifying the terreftriai. N. B. 
The fun’s place for any day of the year {lands direCtly 
over that day on the horizon of the celeftial globe* as 
g it does on that day of the terreftriai. 

Latitude The latitude and longitude of theftars* or of all other 

and loagi- celeftial phenomena, are reckoned in a very different 
tude of the manner from the latitude and longitude of places on 
ftari. the earth: for all terreftriai latitudes are reckoned 
from the equator; and longitudes from the meridian 
of fome remarkable place, as of London by the Bri* 
tifh, and of Paris by the French. But the aftrono- 
mersofall nations agree in reckoning the latitudes of 
the moon, ftars, planets, and comets, from the eclip¬ 
tic ; and their longitudes from the equinoctial colure, 
in that femicircle of it which cuts the ecliptic at the 
beginning of Aries; and thence eaftward, quite round* 
to the fame femicircle again. Confequently thofc 
ftars which lie between the equinoctial and the north¬ 
ern half of the ecliptic, have north declination and 
fouth latitude ; thofe which lie between the equinoc¬ 
tial and the fouthern half of the ecliptic, have fouth 
declination and north latitude ; and all thofe which 
lie between the tropics and poles, have their declina¬ 
tion and latitudes of the fame denomination. 

There are fix great circles on the celeftial globe, 
which cut the ecliptic perpendicularly, and meet in 
two oppofite points in the polar circles; which points 
are each ninety degrees from the ecliptic, and are call¬ 
ed its poles. Thefe polar points divide thofe circles 
into 12 femicircles ; which cut the ecliptic at the be¬ 
ginnings of the twelve figns. They refemble fo ma¬ 
ny meridians on the terreftriai globe : and as all places 
which lie tinder any particular meridian-femicircle on 
that globe haye the fame longitude ; fo all thofe 
points of the heaven, through which any of the above 
femicircles are drawn, have the fame longitude.—And 
as the greateft latitudes on the earth are at the north 
and fouth poles of the earth, fo the greateft latitudes 
in the heaven are at the north and fouth poles of the 
ecliptic. 

For the divifion of the ftars into conftellations* &c. 
fee Astro somy, 403, 406. 

P r o b . 1. To find theright afeenfon and declination of 
the fun, or any fixed far —Bring the fun’s place in the 
ecliptic to the brafen meridian : then that degree in 
the equinoctial which is cut by the meridian, is the 
fun’s right afeenfon ; and that degree of the meridian 
which is over the fun’s place, is his declination. Bring 
any fixed ftar to the meridian, and its right afcenfion 
will be cut by the meridian in the equinoctial ; and the 
degree of the meridian that Hands over it is its decli¬ 
nation. 

So that right afcenfion and declination, on the ce¬ 
leftial globe, are found in the fame manner as longi¬ 
tude and latitude on the terreftriai. 

Pro b. II. To find the latitude and longitude of any 
far. —If the given ftar be on the north fide of the 
ecliptic, place the 90th degree of the quadrant of al¬ 
titude on the north pole of the ecliptic, where the 
12 femicircles meet, which divide the ecliptic into 
the 12 figns; but if the ftar be on the fouth fide of 
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the ecliptic, place the 90th degree of the quadrant on principle* 
the fouth pole of the ecliptic : keeping the 90th de- an <^ 
gree of the quadrant on the proper pole, turn the qua- Practice. 
drant about, until its graduated edge cuts the ftar : v 

then the number of degrees in the quadrant, between 
the ecliptic and the ftar, is its latitude ; and the de¬ 
gree of the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, is the ftar’s 
longitude, reckoned according to the fign in which 
the quadrant then is. 

Prob. III. To reprefent the face of the ftarry firma¬ 
ment, as feen from any given place of the earth, at any 
hour »f the night —Reftify the celeftal globe for the 
giveff latitude, the zenith and fun’s place in every 
refpedt, as taught by the XVIth problem for the ter- 
reftrial; and turn it about, until the index points to 
the given hour : then the upper hemifphere of the 
globe will reprefent the vifible half of heaven for 
that time ; all the ftars upon the globe being then in 
fuch fituations as entirely correspond to thofe in the 
heaven. And if the globe be placed duly north and 
fouth, by means of a fmall fea compafs, every ftar in 
the globe will point towards the like ftar in the hea<- 
ven : by which means, the conftellations and remark¬ 
able ftars may be eafily known. All thofe ftars 
which are in the eaftern fide of the horizon, are then 
rifing in the eaftern fide of the heaven ; all in the 
weftern, are fetting in the weftern fide ; and all thofe 
under the upper part of the brafen meridian, between 
the fouth point of the horizon and the north pole, are 
at their greateft altitude, if the latitude of the place be 
north ; but if the latitude be fouth, thofe ftars which 
lie under the tipper part of the meridian, between the 
north point of the horizon and the fouth pole, are at 
their greateft altitude. 

Prob. IV. The latitude of the place, and the day of 
the month, being given; to find the time when any known 
flarwill rije, or be upon the meridian, or fet. —Having 
rectified the globe, turn it about until the given ftar 
comes to the eaftern fide of the horizon, and the in¬ 
dex will {how the time of the ftar’s rifing ; then torn 
the globe weft ward and when the ftar comes to the 
brafen meridian, the index will lhow the time of the 
ftar’s coming to the meridian of your place ; laftly, 
turn on, until the ftar comes to the weftern fide of 
the horizon, and the index will lhow the time of the 
ftar’s fetting. N. B. In northern latitudes, thofe 
ftars which are lefs diftant from the north pole than 
the quantity of its elevation above the north point of 
the horizon never fet; and tho'e which are lefs di- 
ftantfrom the fouth pole than the number of degrees 
by which it is deprefled below the horizon never rife ; 
and vice verfia in fouthern latitudes. 

Prob. V. To find atwhat time ofthe year agiven ftar 
will openuponthe meridian, at agiven hour of the night .—. 

Bring the given ftar to the upper femicircle of the 
brafs meridian, and fet the index to the given hour ; 
then turn the globe until the index points to XII at 
noon, and the upper femicircle of the meridian will 
then cut the fun’s place ; anfwering to the day of the 
year fought ; which day may be eafily found againft 
the like place of the fun among the figns on the 
wooden horizon. 

Prob. VI. The latitude, day of the month, and azi¬ 
muth of any known Jlar being given ; to find the hour of 
the night. —Having rectified the globe for the latitude, 

zenith 
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Principles zenith, and fun’s place, lay the quadrant of altitude 
and to the given degree of azimuth in the horizon: then 
Practice. turn t j ie gi 0 b e 011 its axis, until the liar comes to the 
™’" v graduated edge of the quadrant; and when it does, 
the index will point out Lhe hour of the night. 

Prob. VII. The latitude of the place, the day of the 
vionth, and altitude of any known jtar, being given ; to 
find the hour of night. —Redify the globe as in the 
former problem, guefs at the hour of the night, and 
turn the globe until the index points at the fuppofed 
hour : then lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of 
altitude over the known ftar ; and if the degree of 
the liar’s height in the quadrant upon the globe an-- 
fwers exactly to the degree of the liar’s obferved alti¬ 
tude in the heaven, you have guelfed exadly : but if 
the liar on the globe is higher or lower than it was 
obferved to be in the heaven,turn the globe backwards 
or forwards, keeping the edge of the quadrant upon 
the liar, until its centre comes to the obferved altitude 
in the quadrant; and then the index will Ihow the 
true time of the night. 

Prob. VIII. An eafy method for finding the hour of 
the night by any known Jlars, without knowing either 
their altitude or azimuth; and then of finding both their 
altitude and azimuth , and thereby the true meridian .— 
Tie one end of a thread to a common mulket bullet; 
and having redified the globe as above, hold the other 
end of the thread in your hand, and carry it llovvly 
round betwixt your eye and the Harry heaven, until 
you find it cuts any two known liars at once. Then 
gnelling at the hour of the night, turn the globe until 
the index points to that time in the hour circle; 
which done, lay the graduated edge of the quadrant 
over any one of thefe two liars on the globe which 
the thread cut in the heaven. If the faid edge of the 
quadrant cuts the other Har alfo, you have guelfed the 
time exadly; but if it does not, turn the globe (lowly 
backwards or forwards, until the quadrant (kept up¬ 
on either liar) cuts them both through their centres : 
and then the index will point out the exad time of 
the night; the degree of the horizon, cut by the qua¬ 
drant,will be the true azimuth of both thefe liars from 
the foutli; and the Hars themfelves will cut their true 
altitudes in the quadrant. At which moment, if a 
common azimuth-compafs be fet upon a floor or le¬ 
vel pavement, that thefe Hars in the heaven may have 
the fame bearing upon it (allowing for the variation of 
the needle) as the quadrant of altitude has in the 
wooden horizon of the globe, a thread extended over 
the north and fouth points of that compafs will be di- 
redly in the plane of the meridian : and if a line be 
drawn upon the floor or pavement, along the courfe of 
the thread, and an upright wire be placedin the fouth- 
niofl end of the line, the lhadow of the wire will fall 
upon that line, when the fun is on the meridian, and 
Ihines upon the pavement. 

Prob. IX. To find the place of the moon, or of any 
planet ; and thereby to Jhow the time of its rifingffouth- 
ing, andfetting —See in Parker’s or Weaver's ephe- 
meris the geocentric place of the moon or planet in the 
ecliptic, for the given day of the month ; and accord¬ 
ing to its longitude and latitude, asfliownby thcephe- 
meris, mark the fame with a chalk upon the globe. 
Then, having redified the globe, turn it round its 
Vox. VII. 


axis weflward; and as the faid mark comes to the eafl- Principle* 
ern fide of the horizon, to the brafen meridian, and and 
to the wefiern fide of the horizon, the index will fhow ^ Practice. ^ 
atwhat time the plane t rifesjeomes to the meridian,and 
fets, in the fame manner as it would do for a fixed Har. 

For an explanation of the harvefl-moons by a globe, 
fee Astronomy, n° 370. 

For the equation of time, fee Astronomy, n° 383. 

4. Defcriptioh of the Modern Improvements applied to 
Globes. 

81 

Globes mounted in the common manner, and with Improve- 
their hour circles fixed on the meridian, although in- mentson 
ftrudive inHruments for explaining the firfl princi- g lo k eSi 
pies of geography and the fpherical dodrine of allro- 
nomy,yet contain fcveral defeds; as they prevent any 
elevation of the north and fouth poles near to their 
axes, or the brafs meridian from being quite moveable 
round in the horizon. They do noc fhow how all the 
phenomena illufirated by them arife from the motion 
of the earth; a matter of confequence to beginners : 
and they are only adapted to the prefent age; confe- 
quently do not ferve accurately the purpofes of chro¬ 
nology and hifiory, which they might be made to do 
if the poles whereon they turn were contrived to 
move in a circle round thofc of the ecliptic, accord¬ 
ing to its prefent obliquity. 

The late Mr. John Senex F.R.S. invented a con- MrSene&s 
trivance for remedying thefe defeds, by fixing the contri- 
poles of the diurnal motion to two Ihoulders or arms vance* 
of brafs at the difiance of 23^ deg. from the poles of 
the ecliptic. Thefe Ihoulders are ftrongly fafiened at 
the other end to an axis, which paffes through the 
poles of the ecliptic, and is made to move round with 
a very fiiff motion ; fo that when it is adjufied to 
any point of the ecliptic which the equator is made to 
interfedl, the diurnal motion of the globe on its axis 
will not dilturb it. When it is to be adjufied to any 
time, pafi or future, one of the brafen Ihoulders is 
brought under the meridian, and held fafi to it with 
one hand, whilfi the globe is turned about with the 
other; fo that the point of the ecliptic which the 
equator is to interfedl may pafs under the o degree of 
the brazen meridian; then holding a pencil to that 
point, and turning the globe about, it will deferibe the 
equator according to its pofitionat the time required ; 
and transferring the pencil to 23^ and 66^ degrees on 
the brafen meridian, the tropics and polar circles will 
be fo deferibed for the fame time. By this contri¬ 
vance, the celeftial globe may be fo adjufied, as to ex¬ 
hibit not only the riling and fetting of the ftars in all 
ages and in all latitudes, but likewife the other phe¬ 
nomena that depend upon the motion of the diurnal 
axis round the annual axis. Senex’s celefiial globes, 
efpecially the two greateft, of 17 and 28 inches in di¬ 
ameter, have been conftruded upon this principle; 
fo that by means of a nut and ferew, the pole of the 
equator is made to revolve about the pole of the eclip¬ 
tic. Phil. Tranf. N° 447. p. 201, 203. or Martyn’-s 
Abr. Vol. VIII. p. 217. andN° 493, art * i8.inPhil- 
Tranf. Vol. XLVI. p. 290. g 

To reprefent the above phenomena in the mod na- Mr Mar- 
tural and eafy manner, the late MrB. Martin applied tins addi- 
to Mr Senex’s contrivance a moveable, equinodial, tion to Mr 
4O and Senex’s 
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and folftitial colnre ; a moveable equiuoftial circle, 
and a moveable ecliptic : all fo connected together 
as to reprefent tliofe imaginary circles in the heavens 
for any age of the world. 

Mr. Jofepli Harris, late efiay-mafter of the mint, 
contrived to remedy the former of the defeds above- 
mentioned, by placing two horary circles under the 
meridian, one at each pole ; thefe circles are fixed 
tight between two brafs rollers placed about the axis, 
fo that when the globe-is turned they are carried 
round with it, the meridian ferving as an index to cut 
the horary divilions. The globe in this Hate ferves 
univerfally and readily for folving problems in north 
and fouth latitudes, and alfo in places near the equa¬ 
tor; whereas in the common conltruftion, the axis and 
horary circle prevent the brafs meridian from being 
moveable quite round in the horizon. This globe is 
alfo adapted for fliowing how the viciffitndes of day 
and night, and the alteration of their length, are real¬ 
ly occafioned by the motion of the earth : for this 
purpefe he divided the brafs meridian at one of the 
poles into months and days, according to the fun’s de¬ 
clination, reckoning from the pole. Therefore, by- 
bringing the day of the month to the horizon, and 
rectifying the globe according to the time of the day, 
the horizon will reprefent the circle feparating light 
and darknefs ; and the upper half of the globe, the 
illuminated hemifphere, the fun being in the zenith. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 456. p. 321. or Martyn’s Abr. Vol. 
VIII. p. ;52. 

The late Mr. George Adam, mathematical inftru- 
ment maker, has made fome additional improvements 
in the conftruftion of the globes. His globes, like 
others, are fufpended at their poles in a ftrong brafs 
circle MZiES (fee fig. 2. reprefeming the celellial), 
and turn therein upon two iron pins, which form the 
axis. They have each a thin brafs femicircle NHS 
moveable about thefe poles,with a fmall, thin, Aiding, 
circle H thereon; which femicircle is divided into two 
quadrants of 90 degrees each, from the equator to 
both the poles. On the terreftrial globe this femi¬ 
circle is a moveable meridian, and its fmall Aiding cir- 
cle,which is divided into a few points of the compafs, 
is the vifible horizon of any particular place to which 
it is fet. On the celeAial globe this femicircle is a 
moveable circle of declination, and its fmall annexed 
circle an artificial fun or planet. Each globe has a 
brafs wire TWY placed at the limits of the crepufcu- 
lum or twilight; Which, together with the globe, is 
mounted in a wooden frame, fupported by a neat pillar 
and claw-feet, with a magnetic needle in a compafs- 
box marked M in the figure. On the ftrong brafs 
circle of the terreftrial globe, and about 234 degrees 
on each fide of the north pole, the days of each month 
are laid down according to the fun’s declination ; and 
this brafs circle is fo contrived, that the globe may be 
placed witli the north and fouth poles in the plane of 
the horizon, and with the fouth pole elevated above it. 
The equator on the furface of either globe ferves the 
purpofeof the horary circle, by means of afemicircu- 
larwire placed in the plane of the equator (^EF), car¬ 
rying two indices (F); one on the eaft, the other on 
the weft tide of the ftrong brafs circle ; one of which 
is occafionally to be ufed to point out the time upon the 


equator. In thefe globes, therefore, the indices being Principles 
fet to the particular time on the equator, the globes a "d 
are turned round, and the indices point out the time Prafl ' ce ’ 
by remaining fixed; whereas in the globe s as generally 
mounted, the indices move over the horary circles 
while the globe-is moving, and thus point out the 
Change of time. For farther particulars of thefe 
globes, and the method of tiling them, Mr Adam’s 
Treatife on their Conftruftion and Ufe, &c. 1772, 
may be confuhed. 

The additions and alterations abovementioned, 
made by Mr Adam, may fave trouble to a praftitioner 
in the performance of a few complex problems, and 
render the globes more elegant and coftly ; but to a 
young beginner, the more Ample the conftruftion of 
the globes, the better will they be adapted to initiate 
him into the rationale and prafticeof the problems in 
general; and as fuch, the globes, as improved by the 
late Mr B. Martin and Mr Wright, deferibed below, 
appear to have conftderably the advantage in' fimpli- 
city, and.to obviate feveral material defefts that attend 
the conftruftion of the other globes. The chief of the 
defefts in the old globes is, that the horary circle be¬ 
ing fer ewe cl on the meridian at the north pole, pre¬ 
vents the elevation of the fouth pole ; which is ne- 
cefiary for the perforance of the problems for all lati¬ 
tudes. In Mr Adam’s, the femicircular wire JEF pre¬ 
venting the equator being placed exaftly in the hori¬ 
zon, or the poles in the zenith, the great difiance of 
the ftrong brafs circle NZzES from the furface of the 
globe, on account of the brafs femicircles, renders the 
folution of problems, which require the ufe of the 
ftrong circle, not very eafy nor accurate. 

An ?afy and expeditious method of elevating the Mr Mar- 
fouth pole of the terreftrial globe; and by which tin’s im- 
means the new difeoveries, tracks, &c. made of late provement* 
years by Captain Cook and other eminent navigators 
in the fouth feas, may be clearly feen and traced by 
the eye over all the fouthern ocean, was made ufe of 
by Mr B. Martin in the conftruftion of the following 
improvement. 

There is a groove turned out on the back part of 
the brafs meridian A (fig. 2.); and by unfcrewingfhe 
nut of the hour circle D at the north pole, the circle 
is made to Aide away to any other part of the meri¬ 
dian, as at G. The meridian is fixed or moveable 
at. pleafure by a ferew palling into the groove, though 
the piece or iide of the notch in which it moves, on 
the bottom or nadir point: by properly loofening this 
ferew, the meridian is free to move, and the globe 
with it, into any required pofition ; but at the fame 
time, it is confined within the notch of the brafs- 
piece, and thereby the globe is prevented from fall¬ 
ing out of the frame in any pofition thereof whatso¬ 
ever. The hour-circle being removed, boththenorth 
and fouth poles of the globe may be placed in the ho¬ 
rizon, and thereby form aright fphere, which the 
ufual mounting of the globes does not admit of. 

Alfo by this conftruftion, the fouth pole may be 
elevated for all latitudes : for this purpofe there is an 
hour-circle about the fouth pole between the meridian 
and the globe, which does not obfiruft the fight of 
any land, none having been thereabouts difeovered. 
Confequently the globe is thus equally ufeful for the 

■ fb- 
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Principles folution of all common geographical problems in the 
and fouthern as in the northern hemifphere, and more ex- 
^Practicc. tendvely fo than heretofore. 

v ' In this new method of mounting the globe, it may 
readily be converted into a tellurian ; for as the globe 
cannot fall out of the frame, the horizon of the globe 
may be placed in a perpendicular polition : then the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic being brought to the meri¬ 
dian, and its declination found, the pole of the globe 
mull be elevated to that declination ; which may be 
done by means of the degrees cut on the outer edge of 
the meridian for that purpofe. If alighted candle be 
placed at a confiderable didance, exactly the height 
of the centre of the globe, and in a line with the me¬ 
ridian, the globe will exhibit all the phenomena of 
our earth for that day ; for in this cafe the horizon of 
the globe becomes the folar horizon, and divides the 
whole into the enlightened and dark hemifpheres : 
therefore upon turning the globe about its axis from 
well to eaft, it will clearly appear that all places 
emerging out of the dark hemifphere into the lumi¬ 
nous one, under the weftern part of the horizon, will 
fee the fun then as riling ; when they arrive at the 
meridian, it will be their noon; and when they de- 
fcendinto the dark hemifphere at the eadern part of 
the horizon, they will fee the fun as fetting. 

When any place is under the meridian,fet the hour- 
index to XII, and revolve the globe ; then you will 
fee the natural motion and pofition of that place at 
hours of the day ; at what time the fun rifes or fets 
to it; the length of the diurnal and nodlurnal arches, 
or of day and night; at which place the fun does not 
rife and fet at that time ; and from whence the vicif- 
fxtudes of the feafous throughout the year in all lati¬ 
tudes, &c. &c. 

To give this experiment the bed effedi, the candle 
diould be enclofed within a common dark lanthorn, 
and its light idiie through a hole or lens made for 
that purpofe. 

On the outer part of the hiding hour-circle, at the 
north pole, are ufually engraved the points of the 
compafs; fo that by bringing that circle centrally 
over any place on the globe, it will appear by infpec- 
tion only upon what point of the compafs any other 
place bears from it, and that all over the globe. 
Wright’* This method of the Aiding hour-circle is equally 
more fim- applicable to the celedial globe. Mr G. Wright of 
pie im- London has yet farther Amplified the conftrudtion of 
provement. the hour-circles, and it is thereby rather lefs operofe 
than Mr Martin’s abovementioned. It confids of the 
following particulars: There are engraved on the 
globes two hour-circles,one at each of the poles; which 
are divided into a double fet of 12 hours, as ufual in 
the common brafs ones, except that the hours are 
figured round both to the right and left (fee fig. 3.). 
The hour-hand or index (A) is placed in fuch a 
manner under the brafs meridian, as to be moveable at 
pleafure to any required part of the hour-circle, and 
yet remain there fixed during the revolution of the 
globe on its axis and is entirely independent of the 
poles of the globe. In this manner the motion of the 
globe round its axis, carrying the hour circle, the fix¬ 
ed index ferves to point out the time, the fame as in 
the reverfe way by Mr Martin’s or other globes. 

Thereisa fmall advantage by having the hour-circle 


figured both ways, as one hour ferves as a comple- Principle* 
ment to XII. for the other, and the timeof fun riling and 
and fetting, and vice verfa, may be both feen at the , r ’ n ‘ aicg ., 
fame Lime on the hour-circle. In the problems gene¬ 
rally to be performed, the inner-circle is the circle of 
reckoning, and the outer one only the complement. 

Fig- 4 - is a reprefentation of the globe, with Mr 
Wright’s improved hour-circle at C. 

Mr William Jones, mathematical indrument ma¬ 
ker, Holborn, who mounts globes according to the 
improvements abovementioned of Meffrs Martin and 
Wright, applies a compafs of a portable dze to the 
ead part of the wooden horizon circle of both globes 
(lee F, fig. 2.), by a dove-tail Aider on the lid of the 
conipafs-box ; v« hich method is found more conveni¬ 
ent and ready in the performance of problems, than 
when fixed underneath the frame at the feet; and as 
it occafionally Hides away from the globes, the com¬ 
pafs becomes ufeful in other fituations. g g 

In order to the performance of the problems which Mr Smea* 
relate to the altitudes and azimuths of celedial objects, t0n ’ s im - 
Mr Smeaton, F. R. S. has made foine improvements P rove - 
applicable to the celedial globe; and to give fome idea, meut *' 
of the condrudtion, they may be deferibed as follows ; 

Indead of a thin flexible flip of brafs, which gene¬ 
rally accompanies the globes, called the quadrant of 
altitude, Mr Smeaton fubditutes an arch of a circle of 
the fame radius, breadth, and fubdance, as the brafs 
meridian, divided into degrees, &c. fimilar to the di- 
vidons of that circle, and which, on account of its 
drength, is not liable to be bent out of the plane of 
a vertical circle, as ufual with the common quadrant 
put to globes. That end of this circular arch at which 
the dividons begin, reds on the horizon, beingfiled off' 
fquare to fit and red deadily on it throughout its whole 
breadth ; and the upper end of the arch is firmly at¬ 
tached, by means of an arm, to a vertical focket, in 
fuch a manner that when the lower end of the arch 
reds on the horizon, the lower end of this focket fhall 
red on the upper edge of the brafs meridian, diredlly 
over the zenith of the globe. This focket is fitted to 
and ground with a Aeel-fpindle of the fame length, fo 
that it will turn freely on it without lhaking; and the 
deel-fpindle has an apparatus attached toits lower end, 
by which it can be fadenea in a vertical pofition to 
the brafs meridian, with its centre diredlly over the 
zenith point of the globe. The fpindle being fixed- 
firmly in this pofition, and the focket which is at¬ 
tached to the circular arch put on to it, and fo ad* 
juded that Lhe lower end of the arch jud reds on 
and fits clofe to the horizon ; it is evident that the 
altitude of any objedt above the horizon will be fhown 
by the degree which itinterfedls on this arch, and its 
azimuth by that end of the arch which reftfon the ho¬ 
rizon. 

Beddes this improvement, Mr Smeaton diredts to 
place the index which is ufually fixed on one end of 
the axis to point out the hour, in fuch a manner that 
its upper furface may move in the plane of the hour- 
circle rather than above it, as it ufually does. 1 He 
files off the end of this index to a circular arch, 
of the fame radius with the inner edge of the hour- 
circle, to which it is to fit very exadlly; and a fine 
line is drawn on its upper furface to determine the 
time by, indead of the tapering point which is gene- 
4 O 2 rally 
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Principles rally ufed. By thefe means half minutes may be dif- 
and tinguilhed, if the hour circle be four inches in dia- 
Pradice. meter. Mr Smeaton alfo defcribes a contrivance for 
preventing the meridian from fhifting after being 
rectified for the latitude of the place, and while the 
operator is engaged in adjufting other parts of the ap¬ 
paratus. But as the purpofe which this is intended 
to anfwer appears to be much better performed by 
the turned groove on the meridian in Mr Martin’s 
contrivance deferibed above, we lhall omit the particu¬ 
lar defeription ; and for farther explanations and fi¬ 
gures of Mr Smeaton’s improvements, refer the reader 
to the Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXXIX, Parti. 

For another improvement made to the celeftial 
globe, by Mr Fergufon, fee Astro nom y, n° 493, and 
fig. 187 of plate LXXXI. 

Molt of the above problems may alfo be performed 
by means of accurate maps ; but this requires a great 
deal of calculation, which is often very troublefome. 
TheAnalemma,orOrthographicProje(Sion,delineated 
on Plate CCXII. willfolve many of the moil curious ; 
and with theafliftance of the maps will bealmolt equi¬ 
valent to a terreftrial globe. The parallellines drawn 
on this figure reprefent the degrees of the fan’s decli¬ 
nation from the equator, whether north or fouth, 
amounting to 23s nearly. On thefe lines are marked 
the months and days which correfpond to fuch and 
fuch declinations. The fize of the figure does not ad¬ 
mit of having every day of the year inferred ; but by 
making allowance for the intermediate days in pro¬ 
portion to the reft, the declination may be gueffed at 
with tolerable exadtnefs. The elliptical lines are de- 
figned to Ihow the hours of fun-riling or fun-fetting be¬ 
fore or after fix o’clock. As 60 minutes make an 
hour of time, a fourth part of the fpace between each 
of the hour-lines will reprefent x 5 minutes; which the 
eye can readily guefs at, and which is as great exact- 
nefs as can be expected from any mechanical inven¬ 
tion, or as is neceflary to anfwer any common purpofe. 
The circles drawn round the centre at the diftance of 
11 * each, Ihow the point of the compafs on which the 
fun rifes and fets, and on what point the twilight be- 
, gins and ends. 

In order to make ufe of this analemma, it is only 
neceflary to confider, that, when the latitude of the 
place and the fun’s declination are both north or both 
fouth, the fun rifes before fix o’clock, between the eaft 
and the elevated pole ; that is, towards the north, if 
the latitude and declination are north j or towards the 
fouth, if the latitude and declination are fouth. Let us 
now fuppofe it is required to find the time of the fun’s 
riling and fetting, the length of the days and nights, 


the time when the twilight begins and ends, and what Principles 
point of the horizon the fun rifes and fets on, for the and 
Lizard poinL in England, Franckfort in Germany, or Pra&ice.^ 
Abbeville in France, on the 30th of April. The lati- ' / 
tude of thefe places by the maps will be found nearly. 
yo° north. Place the moveable index fo that its point 
may touch yo° on the quadrant of north latitudein the 
figure; then obferve where its edge cuts the parallel 
line on which April 30th is wrote. From this reckon 
the hour-lines towards the centre, and you will find 
that the parallel-line is cut by the index nearly at the 
diftance of one hour and 15 minutes. So the fun rifes 
at one hour iy minutes before fix, or 45 minutes af¬ 
ter four in the morning, and fets xj minutes after 
feven in the evening. The length of the day is 14 
hours 30 minutes. Obferve how far the interfedion 
of the edge of the index with the parallel of April 30th ■ 
is diftant from any of the concentric circles ; which 
you will find to be a little beyond that marked two 
points of the compafs ; and thislhows, that on the 30th 
of April the fun rifes two points and fomewhat more 
from the eaft towards the north, or a little to the 
northward of E.N. E. and fets a little to the north¬ 
ward of W. N. W. To find the beginning and end¬ 
ing of twilight, take from the graduated arch of the 
circle 174 degrees with a pair of compafles ; move one 
foot of the compafles extended to this diftance along 
the parallel for the 30th of April, till the other juft 
touches the edge of the index, which muft ftill point 
at so. The place where the other foot refts on the 
parallel of April 30th, then denotes the number of 
hours before fix at which the twilight begins. This is • 
fomewhat more than three hours and an half; which 
fhows, that the twilight then begins foon after two 
in the morning, and likewife that it begins to appear 1 
near five points from the eaft towards the north. The 
ufes of this analemma may be varied in a great number 
of ways ; but the example juft now given will be fuf- 

ficient for the ingenious reader_Thefmall circleson 

the fame plate, marked IJland, Promontory, &c. are 
added in order to render the maps more intelligible, 
by flowing how the different fubjecls are commonly 
delineated on them. 

Having thus explained the ufe of the globes, and' 
general principles of geography, we muft refer to the 
Maps for the fituation of each particular country, with 
regard to longitude, latitude, gee. and to the names 
of the countries as they occur in the order of the al¬ 
phabet, for the moft remarkable particulars concern¬ 
ing them. 


GEOMANCY, Geomantia, akind of divination, 
performed by means of a number of little points, or 
dots, made on paper at random : and confidering the 
various lines and figures, which thofe points prefent ; 
and thence forming a pretended judgment of futurity, 
and deciding any queftion propofed. 

The word is formed of tlieGreek»», terra, e< earth 
and p.xi'Tua, “ divination it being the ancient cuf- 


tom to eaft little pebbles on the ground, and thence 
to form their conjectures ; inftead of the points after- 
wards made ufe of. 

Polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divina¬ 
tion performed by means of clefts or chinks made in 
the ground ; and takes the Perfian Magi to have been 
the inventors thereof. 
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O Riginalit lignified no more than the art of 
meafuring the earth, or any diftances or dimen- 
fions within it: but at prefcnt it denotes the fcience 
of magnitude in general; comprehending the doc¬ 
trine and relations of whatever is fufceptible of aug¬ 
mentation or diminution, confidered in that light. 

Hence to geometry may be referred the conlidera- 
tion not only of lines, furfaces, and folids; but alfo 
•f time, velocity, number, weight, &c. 

This fcience had its rife among the Egyptians, who 
were in a manner compelled to invent it, to remedy 
the confufion which generally happened in their lands, 
from the inundations of the river Nile, which carried 
away all boundaries, and effaced all the limits of their 
polfelEons. Thus this invention, which at firfl con¬ 
futed only in meafuring the lands, that every perfon 
might have what belonged to hint, was called geo¬ 
metry, or the art of meafuring land; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the draughts and fchemes, which they were 
annually compelled to make, helped them to difeover 
many excellent properties of thefe figures j which fpe- 
culations continued to be gradually improved, and are 
fo to this day. 
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From Egypt geometry paffed into Greece ; where 
it continued to receive new improvements in the hands 
of Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, &c. The 
Elements of Geometry, written by this laft in 15 
books, are a moft convincing proof to what perfec¬ 
tion this fcience was carried among the ancients. 
However, it mud be acknowledged, that it fell fhort 
of modern geometry ; the bounds of which, what 
by the invention of fluxions, .and the difeovery of the 
almoft infinite orders of curves, are greatly enlar¬ 
ged. 

We may diftinguifli the progrefs of geometry into 
three ages; the firfl of which was in its meridian glory 
at the timewhen Euclid’s Elements appeared; the fe- 
cond, beginning with Archimedes, reaches to the 
time of Des Cartes, who, by applying algebra to the 
elements of geometry, gave a new turn to this fcience, 
which has been carried to its utmoft perfection by Sir 
Ifaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz. 

In treating this ufeful fubjedt, we fhall divide it into 
two parts ; the firfl containing the general principles ; 
and the fecond, the application of thefe principles to 
the menfuration of furfaces, folids, &c. 


PartI. GENERAL PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY. 


Plate 

eexv. 


Art. 1. A 'Point is that which is not made up of 
parts, or which is of itfelf indivifible. 

2. A line is a length without breadth, asA-B. 

3. The extremities of a line are points ; as the ex¬ 
tremities of the line AB, are the points A and B, 
fig. 1. 

4. If the line AB be the neareft diflance between 
its extremes A and B, then it is called a Jlraight line, 
as AB ; but if it be not the neareft diflance, then it is 
called a curve line, as a b, fig. 1. 

j. A furface is that which is confidered as having 
only length and breadth, but no thicknefs, as fig. 2. 

6. The terms or boundaries of a furface are lines. 

7. A plain furface is that which lies even between 
its extremes. 

8. The inclination between two lines meeting one 
another (provided they do not make one continued 
line), or the opening between them, is called an angle;. 
thus the inclination of the line AB to the line CB (fig. 
3.) meeting one another at B, or the opening between 
the two lines AB and CB, is called an angle. 

9. When the lines forming the angle are right lines, 
then it is called a right-lined angle, as fig. 4.; if one of 
them be right and the other curved, it is called a mix¬ 
ed angle, as fig. 5.; if both of them be curved, it is 
called a curve-lined angle, as fig. 6. 

10. Ifa right line AB f;ll upon another DC, (fig. 7.) 
fo as to incline neither to one fide nor to the other, 
but make the angles ABD, ABC, on each fide equal, 
to one another; then the line AB is faid to be perpen¬ 
dicular to the line DC, and the two angles are called 
rig/t-anglet. 

11. An obtufe angle is that which is greater than a 


right one, as fig. 8.; and an acute angle, that which 
is lefs than a right one, as fig. 9. 

12. If a right line DC be fattened at one of its 
ends C, and the other end D be carried quite round, 
then the fpace comprehended is called a circle ; the 
curve line deferibed by the point D, is called the peri¬ 
phery or circumference of the circle; the fixed point C 
is called the centre of it ; fig. 10. 

13. The deferibing line CD is called the radius, 
viz. any line drawn from the centre to the circumfe¬ 
rence; whence all radii of the fame or equal circles 
are equal. 

14. Any line drawn through the centre, and termi¬ 
nated both ways by the circumference, is called a di¬ 
ameter, as BD is a diameter of the circle BADE. And 
the diameter divides the circle and circumference in¬ 
to two equal parts, and is double the radius. 

15. The circumference of every circle is fuppofed 
to be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees; and 
each degree is divided into 60 equal parts, called mi¬ 
nutes ; and each minute in 60 equal parts, called fe- 
conds ; and thefe into thirds, fourths, &c. thefe parts 
being greater or lefs according as the radius is. 

16. Any part of the circumference is called an 
arch, or arc ; and is called an arc of as many de¬ 
grees as it contains parts of the 360, into which the 
circumference was divided : thus if AD be the 4 of 
the circumference, then the arc AD is an arc of 45 
degrees. 

17. A line drawn from one end of an arc to the 
other, is called a chord, and is the meafure of the 
arc: thus the right line AB is the chord of the arch 
ADB, fig. xx. 


18. Any 
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General 18 . Any part of a circle cut off by a chord, is called 
Princ iples. a figmetit ; thus the fpace comprehended between the 
v ' chord AB and the circumference ADB (which is cut 
off by the chord AB) is called a figment. Whence it 
is plain, 

ift, That all chords divide the circle into two feg- 
ments. 

2 ndly. The lefs the chord is, the more unequal are 
the fegments, and e contra. 

“idly. When the chord is greateft, viz. when it is a 
diameter, then the fegments are equal,viz. each a fe- 
micircle. 

19. Any part of a circle (lefs than a femicircle) 
contained between two radii and an arc, is called a 
fittor ; thus the fpace contained between the two ra¬ 
dii, AC, BC, and the arc AB, is called a fiftor , 
fig. 12. 

.30. The right fineof any arc, is a line drawn per¬ 
pendicular from one end of the arc, to a diameter 
drawn through the other end of the fame arc ; thus 
(fig. 13.) AD is the right fine of the arc AB, it being 
a line drawn from A, the one end of the arc AB, per¬ 
pendicular to CB, a diameter paffing through B, the 
other end of the arc AB. 

Now the fines Handing on the fame diameter, Hill 
increafe till they come to the centre, and then becom¬ 
ing the radius, it is plain that the radius EC is the 
greatefl pofftble fine, and for that reafon it is called 
the •whole fine. 

Since the whole fine EC muftbe perpendicular to the 
diameter FB (by def. 20.), therefore producing the 
diameter EG, the two diameters FB,EG,mull crofs one 
another at right angles", and fo the circumference of 
the circle muft .be divided by them into four parts, 
EB, BG, GF, and FE, and thefe four parts are equal 
to one another (by def. 10.) and fo EB a quadrant, or 
.fourth part of the circumference; therefore rheradius 
EC is always the fine of the quadrant, or fourth part 
,of the circle EB. 

Sines are faid to be of fo many degrees, as the arc 
^contains parts of the 360, into which the circumfe¬ 
rence is fuppofed to be divided : fo the radius being 
.the fine of a quadrant, or fourth part of the circumfe¬ 
rence, which contains 90 degrees (the fourth part of 
-360), therefore the radius mull be the line of 90 de¬ 
grees. 

21. The part of the radius comprehended between 
•the extremity of the right fine and the lower end of 
rthe arc, viz. DB, is called the verfed line of the arc 
AB. 

22. If to any point in the circumference, viz. B, 
there be drawn a diameter FCB, and from the point 
B, perpendicular to that diameter, there be drawn the 
line BH; that line is called a tangent to the circle in 
the point B; which tangent can touch the circle only 
in one point B, elfe if it touched it in more, it would 
go within it, and fo not be a tangent but a chord, (by 
art. 17.) 

23. The tangent of any arc AB, is a right line 
.drawn perpendicular to a diameter through the one 
■end of the arc B, and terminated by a line CAH, 
-drawn from the centre through the other end A; thus 
BH is the tangent of the arc AB. 

24. And the line which terminates the tangent, 
triz. CH, is called the.fecantof.the arc AB., 
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25. What an arc wants of a quadrant is called the General 
component of that arc ; thus AE, being what the arc Princi ples.^ 
AB wants of the quadrant EB, is called the comple- v ' 
ment of the arc AB. 

26- And what an arc wants of a femicircle is called 
the fupplemnet of that arc : thus fince AF is what the 
arc AB wants of the femicircle BAF, it is the fupple- 
ment of the arc AB. 

27. The line, tangent, 8 cc. of the complement of 
any arc, is called the co-Jine, co-tangent , &c. of that 
arc; thus the fine, tangent, &c.of the arc AE, is call¬ 
ed the co-fine, co- tangent, &c. of the arc AB. 

28. The fine of the fupplement of an arc is the fame , 
with the fine of the arc itfelf; for drawing them ac¬ 
cording to the definition, there refults the felf-fame 
line. 

29. A right-lined angle is meafured by an arc of a 
circle deferibed upon the angular point as a centre, 
comprehended between the two legs that form the 
angle ; thus (fig. 14.) the angle ABD is meafured by 
the arc AD of the circle CADE that is deferibed up- ; 
on the point B as a centre; and the angle is faid to be. 
of as many degrees as the arc is ; fo if the arc AD be; 

45 degrees, then the angle ABD is laid to be an an-. 
gle of 45 degrees. 

Hence the angles are greater or left, according as-, 
the arc deferibed about the angular point, and termi-. 
nated by the two legs, contain a greateror a lefs num¬ 
ber of degrees. 

30. When one line falls perpendicularly to another, 
as AB on CD, fig. r J, then the angles are right (by 
the xo def.); and deferibing a circle on the centre 
B, fince the angles ABC ABD are equal, their mea- 
fures mull be fo too, i. e ,. the arcs AC AD mull be 
equal; but the whole CAD is a femicircle, fince CD, 
a line palling through the centre B, is a diameter; 
therefore each of the parts AC AD is a quadrant, i. eg 
90 degrees; fo the meafure of a right angle is always 
90 degrees. 

31. If one line AB fall any way upon another,CD, 
then the fum of the two angles ABC ABD is always' 
equal to the fum of two right angles; fig. 16. For 
on the point C, deferibing the circle CAD, it is plain,’ 
that CAD is a femicircle (by the 14th); but CAD is 
equal to CA and AD the meafure of the two angles ; 
therefore the fum of the two angles is equal to a femi¬ 
circle, that is, to two right angles, (by the lalt). 

Cor. 1. From whence it is plain, that all the an¬ 
gles which can be made from a point in anyline, tow¬ 
ards one fide of the line, are equal to two right angles. 

2. And that all the angles which can be made about 
a point, are equal to four right ones. ‘ 

32- If one line AC croft another BD in the point 
E, then the oppofite angles are equal, viz. BEA to 
CED, and BEC equal to AED; fig. 17. For upon 
the point E, as a centre, deferibing the circle ABCD, 
it is plain ABC is a femicircle, as alfo BCD (by the 
14th ); therefore the arc ABC is equal to the arc 
BCE ; and from both taking the common arc BC, 
there will remain AB equal to CD, i. e. the angle 
BEA equal to the angle CED (by art. 29.) After the 
fame manner we may prove, that the angle BEC is 
equal to the angle AED. 

33. Lines which are equally diflant from one ano¬ 
ther,, are called parallel lines-, as AB, CD, fig. r8. 

34. If 
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General 34. If a line GH crofs two parallels AB, CD, (fig. 
Principles- 19.) then the external oppofite angles are equal, viz. 
' v ' GEB equal to CFH, and AEG equal to HFD. For 
lince AB and CD are parallel to one another, they 
rnay be conlidered as one broad line, and GH cross¬ 
ing it ; then the vertical or oppofite angles GEB 
CFH are equal (by art. 32.), as alfo AEG and HFD 
by the fame. 

35. If a line GH crofs two parallels AB, CD, then 
the alternate angles, viz. AEF and EFD, or CFE 
and FEB, are equal; that is, the angle AEF is equal 
to the angle EFD, and the angle CFE is equal to 
the angle FEB, for GEB is equal to AEF (by art. 
32.), and CFH is equal to EFD (by the fame) ; but 
GEB is equal to CFH (by the laft) ; therefore AEF 
is equal to EFD. The fame way we may prove FEB 
equal to EFC. 

36. If a line GH crofs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the external angle GEB is equal to the internal 
oppofite one EFD, or GEA equal to CFE. For the 
angle AEF is equal to the angle EFD (by the laft); 
but AEF is equal to GEB (by art. 32.), therefore 
GEB is equal to EFD. The fame way we may prove 
AEG equal to CFE. 

37. If a line GH crofs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the fum of the two internal angles, viz. BEF and 
DFE, or AEF and CFE, are equal to two right an¬ 
gles ; for fince the angle GEB is equal to the angle 
EFD (by art 36.), to both add the angle FEB, then 
GEB and BEF are equal to BEF and DFE ; but 
GEB and BEF are equal to two right angles (by 
art. 31.), therefore BEF and DFE are alfo equal to 
two right angles. The fame way we may prove that 
AEF and CFE are equal to two right angles. 

38. A figure is any part of fpace bounded by lines 
or a line. If the bounding lines be ftraight, it is called 
a rettilineal figure, as fig. 20. if they be curved, it is 
called a curvilineal figure, as fig. 21. and fig. 22. j if 
they be partly curve lines and partly ftraight, it is 
called a mixt figure, as fig. 23. 

39. The mod limple rectilinear figure is that which 
is bounded by three rightlines, and is called a triangle, 
as fig. 24. 

40. Triangles are divided into different kinds, both 
with refpeCt to their Tides and angles: with refpedt 
to their lides, they are commonly divided into three 
kinds, viz. 

41. A triangle having all its three fides equal to one 
another, is called an equilateral triangle, as fig. 2J. 

42. A triangle having two of its fides equal to one 
another, and the third fide not equal to either of 
them, is called an lfofceles triangle, as fig. 26. 

43. A triangle having none of its fides equal to one 
another, is called a fealene triangle, as fig. 27. 

44. Triangles, with refpeCt to their angles, are di¬ 
vided into three different kinds, viz. 

45. A triangle having one of its angles right, is call¬ 
ed a right-angled triangle, as fig. 28. 

46. A triangle having one of its angles obtufe, or 
greater than a right angle, is called an obtufe-angled 
triangle, as fig. 29. 

47. Laftly, a triangle having all its angles acute, is 
called an acute-angled triangle, as fig. 30. 

48. In all right-angled triangles, the fides compre- 

3 . 
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hending the right angle are called the legs, and the fide General 
oppofite to the right angle is called the hypothsnufe. Princ iples. 
Thus in the right-angled triangle ABC, fig. 31. (the 
right angle being at B), the two fides AB and BC, 
which comprehend the right angle ABC, are the 
legs of the triangle ; and the lide AC, which is oppo- 
fitc to the right angle ABC, is the hypothenufe of the 
right-angled triangle ABC. 

49. Both obtufe and acute angled triangles are in 
general called oblique-angled triangles ; in all which 
any fide is called the bafie, and the other two the fides. 

50. The perpendicular height of any triangle is a 
line drawn from the vertex to the bafe perpendicu¬ 
larly ; thus if the triangle ABC (fig. 32.) be propof- 
ed, and BC be made its bafe, then A will be the ver¬ 
tex, viz. the angle oppofite to the bafe; and if from 
A you draw the line AD perpendicular to BC, then 
the line AD is the height of the triangle. ABC (land¬ 
ing on BC as its bafe. 

Hence all triangles Handing between the fame pa¬ 
rallels have the fame height, lince all the perpendi¬ 
culars are equal by the nature of the parallels. 

51. A figure bounded by four fides is called a qua •> 
drilateral or quadrangular figure, as ABCD, fig. 33. 

52. Quadrilateral figures, whofe oppofite fides are 
parallel, are called parallelograms. Thus in the qua¬ 
drilateral figure ABDC, if the fide AC be parallel to 
the fide BD which is oppofite to it, and AB be parallel 
to CD, then the figure ABDC is called a parallelo- 
gram. 

53. A parallelogram having all its fides equal and 
angles right, is called a fiquare, as fig. 34. 

54. That which hath only the oppofite fides equal, 
and its angles right, is called a red angle, as fig. 35. 

55. That which hath equal fides, but oblique an¬ 
gles, is called a rhombus, as fig. 36. and is juft an in¬ 
clined fquare. 

56. That which hath only the oppofite fides equal 
and the angles oblique, is called a rhomboides, as fig. 

37. and may be conceived as an inclined reftangle. 

5 7. When none of the fides are parallel to another, 
then the quadrilateral figure is called a trapezium. 

58. Every other right-lined figure, that has more 
fides than four, is in general called a polygon. And fi¬ 
gures are called by particular names according to the 
number of their fides, viz. one of five fides is called a 
pentagon, of fix;a hexagon, of feven a heptagon, and fo . 
on. When the fides forming the polygon are equal to 
one another, the figure is called a regular figure or 
polygon. 

5 9. In any triangle ABC (fig. 38.) on of its fides, as ■ 

BC, being produced towards D, .the external angle ACD 
is equal to both the internal oppofite ones taken together, 
viz. to ABC and BAC. In order to prove this, thro’ 

C, draw CE parallel to AB ; then fince CE is paral¬ 
lel to AB, and the lines AC and BD crofs them, the 
angle ECD is equal to ABC (by art. 36.) and the 
angle ACE equal to CAB (by art. 35.); therefore the. 
angles ECD and ECA are equal to the angles ABC 
and CAB ; but the angles ECD. and ECA are toge¬ 
ther equal to the angle ACD; therefore the angle 
ACD is equal to both the angles ABC and CAB taken 
together. 

Cor. Hence it may be proved, that if two lines AB 

and 
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General and CD (fig. 39.) be crolled by a third line EF, and 
Principles, the alternate angles AEF and EFD be equal, the lines 
v AB and CD will be parallel; for if they are not pa¬ 
rallel, they mud meet one another on one fide of the 
line EF (fuppofe atG), and fo form the triangle EFG, 
one of whofe Tides GE being produced at A, the ex¬ 
terior angle AEF mud (by this article) be equal to the 
fum of the two angles EFG and EGF ; but, by fup- 
polition, it is equal to the angles EFG alone ; there¬ 
fore the angle AEF mud be equal to the fum of the 
two angles EFG and EGF, and at the fame time e- 
qual to the angle EFG alone, which, is abfurd; fo the 
lines AB and CD cannot meet, and therefore mud be 
parallel. 

60. In any triangle ABC, all the three angles taken 
together are equal to two right angles . To prove this, 
you mud produce BC,oneof its lides, to any didance, 
fuppofe to D; then by the lad propofition, the ex¬ 
ternal angle, ACD, is equal to the fum of the two in¬ 
ternal oppofite ones CAB and ABC ; to both add the 
angle ACB, then the fum of the angles ACD and ACB 
will be equal to the fum of the angles CAB and CBA 
and ACB. But the fum of the angles ACD and 
ACB, is equal to two right ones (by art. 32.), there¬ 
fore the fum of the three angles CAB and CBA and 
ACB, is equal to two right angles; that is, the fum 
of the three angles of any triangle ACB is equal to 
two right angles. 

Cor. 1. Hence in any triangle given, if one of its 
angles be known, the fum of the other two is alfo 
known : for lince (by the lad) the fum of all the three 
is equal to two right angles, or a femicircle, it is 
plain, that taking any one of them from a femicircle or 
180 degrees, the remainder will be the fum of the o- 
ther two. Thus (in the former triangle ABC) if the 
angle ABC be 40 degrees, by taking 40 from 180 we 
have 140 degrees; which is the fum of the two angles 
BAC, ACB : the converfe of this is alfo plain, viz. 
the fum of any two angles of a triangle being given, 
the other angle is alfo known by taking that fum from 
180 degrees. 

2. In any right-angled triangle, the two acute an¬ 
gles mud jud make up a right one between them; con¬ 
sequently, any one of the oblique angles being given, 
we may find the other by fubtradling the given one 
from 90 degrees, which is the fum of both. 

61. If in any two triangles, ABC (fig. 40.) DEF 
(fig. 41.) two fides of the one, viz. AB and AC, be e- 
qual to two fides of the other, viz. to DE and DF, 
each to each refpedlively, i. e. AB to DE and AC to 
DF; and if the angles included between the equal 
lides be equal, viz. the angle BAC equal to the angle 
EDF; then the remaining fide of the one lb all be 
equal to the remaining fide of the other, viz. BC to 
EF ; and the angles oppofite to equal fides'Ihdl be e- 
qual, viz. ABC equal to DEF (being oppofite to the 
equal fides AC and DF), alfo ACB equal to DFE 
(which are oppofite to the equal fides AB and DE). 
For if the triangle ABC be fuppofed to be lifted up 
and put upon the triangle DEF, and the point A on 
the point D; it is plain, lince BA and DE are of equal 
length, the point B will fall upon the point E ; and 
lince the angles BAC EDF are equal, the line AC will 
fall upon the line DF; and they beingof equal length, 
the point C will fall upon the point F; and fo the line 
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BC will exadtly agree with the line EF, and the tri- General 
angle ABC will in all refpedts be exadlly equal to the Principles, 
triangle DEF ; and the angle ABC will be equal to ' 

the angle DEF, alfo the angle ACB will be equal to 
the angle DFE. 

Cor. 1. After the fame manner it may be proved, 
that if in any two triangles ABC, DEF (fee the pre- 
ceding figure), two angles ABC and ACB of the one, 
be equal to two angles DEF and DFE of the other, 
each to each refpectively, viz., the angle ABC to the 
angle DEF, and the angle ACB equal to the angle 
DFE, and the fides included between thefe angles be 
alfo equal, viz. BC equal to EF, then the remaining 
angles, and the fides oppofite to the equal angles, will 
alfo be equal each to each refpeftively; viz . the angle 
BAC equal to tlie angle EDF, the fide AB equal to 
DE, and AC equal to DF: for if [he triangle ABC be 
fuppofed to be lifted up and laid upon the triangle 
DEF, the point B being put upon the point E, and 
the line BC upon the line EF, lince BC and EF are 
of equal lengths, the point C will fall upon the point 
F, and fince the angle ACB is equal to the angle DFE, 
the line CA will fall upon the line FD, and by the 
fame way of reafoning the line BA will fall upon the 
line ED; and therefore the point of interfedion of 
the two lines BA and CA, viz. A, will fall upon the 
point of interfedion of the two lines ED and FD, viz. 

D, and confequently BA will be equal to ED, and AC 
equal to DF, and the angle BAC equal to the angle 
EDF. 

Cor. 2. It follows likewife from this article, that if 
any triangle ABC (fig. 42.) has two of its lides AB 
and AC equal to one another, the angles oppofite to 
thefe fides will alfo be equal, viz. the angles ABC 
equal to the angle ACB. For fuppofe the line AD 
bifeding the angle BAC, or dividing it into two equal 
angles BAD and CAD, and meeting BC in D, then the 
line AD.will divide the whole triangle BAC into two 
triangles ABD and DAC ; in which BA and AD two 
fides of the one, are equal to CA and AD two fides 
of the other; each to each refpedively, and the in¬ 
cluded angles BAD and DAC are by fuppofition equal; 
therefore (by this article) the angle ABC mull be 
equal to the angle ACB. 

62. Any angle, as BAD (fig. 43.) at the circumfe¬ 
rence of a circle BADE, is hut half the angle BCD at 
the centre funding on the fame arch BED. To de- 
monftrate this, draw through A and the centre C the 
right-line ACE, then the angle ECD is equal to both 
the angles DAC and ADC (by art. £9.); but fince 
AC and CD are equal (being two radii of the fame 
circle), the angles fubtended by them mult be equaj 
alfo (by art. 62. cor. 2.), i. e, the angle CAD equal to 
the angle CDA ; therefore the fum of them is double 
any one of them, i. e. DAC and ADC is double of 
CAD, and therefore ECD is alfo double of DAC : the 
fame way it may be proved, that ECB is double of 
CAB ; and therefore the angle BCD is double of the 
angle BAD, or BAD the half of BCD, which was to 
be proved. 

Cor. 1. Hence an angle at the circumference is mea- 
fured by half the arc it fubtends; for the angle at the 
centre (Handing on the fame arc) is meafured by the 
whole arc (by art. 29.) ; but fince the angle at the 
cemreisdouble thatatthecircumference,itisplain the 

anglfr 
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General angle at the circumference mult be meafured by only 
Principles, half the arc it Hands upon. 

v Cor. 2. Hence all angles, ACB, ADB, AEB, &c. 
(fig. 44.) at the circumference of a circle, Handing on 
the fame chord AB, are equal to one another; for by 
the laH corollary they are all meafured by the fame arc, 
viz. half the arc AB which each of themfubtends. 

Cor. 3. Hence an angle in a fegment greater than 
a femicircle is lefs than a right angle : thus, if ADB 
be a fegment greater than a femicircle (fee the laft 
figure), then the arc AB, on which it Hands, mufi be 
lefs than a femicircle, and the half of it lefs than a 
quadrant or a right angle; but the angle ADB in the 
fegment is meafured by the half of AB, therefore it is 
lefs than a right angle. 

Cor. 4. An angle in a femicircle is a right angle. 
Forfince ABD (fig. 46.) is a femicircle, the arc AED 
nuifi alfo be a femicircle : but the angle ABD is mea¬ 
fured by half the arc AED, that is, by half a femi¬ 
circle or quadrant; therefore the angle ABD is a right 
one. 

Cor. 5. Hence an angle in a fegment lefs than a 
femicircle, as ABD (fig. 45.), is greater than a right 
angle : for fince the arc ABD is lefs than a femicircle, 
the arc AED muH be greater than a fmicircle, and fo 
its half greater than a quadrant, i. e. than the mea- 
fure of a right angle ; therefore the angle ABD, which 
is meafured by half the arc AED, is greater than a 
right angle. 

63. If from the centre C of the circle ABE (fig. 47.) 
there be let fall the perpendicular CD on the chord AB, 
then that perpendicular mill bifeU the chord AB in the 
point D. To demonfirate this, draw from the centre 
to the extremities of the chord the two lines CA, CB ; 
then, fince the lines CA and CB are equal, the angles 
CAB, CBA, which they fubtend, mufi be equal alfo (by 
art. 62. cor. 2 ), but the perpendicular CD divides the 
triangle ACB into two right angled triangles ACD and 
CDB, in which the fum of the angles ACD and CAD 
in the one is equal to the fum of the angles DCB and 
CDB in the other, each being equal to a right angle 
(by cor. 2. of art. 61.) but CAD is equal to CBD, 
therefore ACD is equal to BCD. So in the two tri¬ 
angles ACD and BCD) the two fides AC and CD in the 
the one, are equal to the two fides BC and CD in the 
other, each to each refpeftively, and the included 
angles ACD and BCD are equal; therefore the re¬ 
maining fides AD and BD are equal (by art. 61.), and 
confeqiiently AB is bifedted in D. 

64. If from the centre C of a circle ABE, there be 
drawn a perpendicular CD on the chord AB, and pro¬ 
duced till it meet the circle in F, then the line CF bi- 
fecis the arch AB in the point F; for (fee the fore¬ 
going figure) joining the points A'and F, F and B-by 
the firaight lines AB', B'B, then in the triangles ADB', 
BDB', AD is equal to DB (by art. 63.), and DF com¬ 
mon to both ; therefore AD and DB', two Tides of the 
the triangle ADF, are equal to BDand DB', two Tides of 
the triangle BDB', and the included angles ADF BDF 
are equal, being both right; therefore (by art. 61.) 
the remaining fides AF and B'B are equal; but in 
the fame circle equal lines are chords of equal arches, 
therefore the arches Ah' and FB are equal. So the 
whole arch AFB is bifcdled fit the point F by the line 
CF. 


Cor. 1. From art. 63. it follows, that any line bi- General 
fedting a chord at right angles is a diameter; for lince Principle*, 
(by art. 63.) a line drawn from the centre perpendi- " * 

cular to a chord, bife&s that chord at right angles; 
therefore, converfely, a line bifedting a chord at right 
angles, mufi pafs through the centre, and confequently 
be a diameter. 

Cor. 2. B'rom the two laft articles it follows, that 
the fine of any arc is the half of the chord of twice 
the arc ; for (fee the foreging fcheme) AD is the fine 
of the arc AF, by the definition of a line, and AB’ is 
half the arc AFB, and AD half the chord AB (by 
art. 63.) ; therefore the corollary is plain. 

6j. In any triangle, the half of each fide is the 
fine of theoppofite angle; forJf a circle be fuppofed 
to be drawn through the three angular points A, B, 
and D of the triangle ABD, fig. 48. then the angle 
DAB is meafured by half the arch BI<D (by cor. 1. of 
art. 62.), but the half of BD, viz. BE, is the line of 
half the arch BKD, viz. the fine of BK (by cor. 2. of 
the laft), which is the meafure of the angle BAD; 
therefore the half of BD is the fine of the angle BAD : 
the fame way, it may be proved, that the half of AD 
is the fine of the angle ABD, and the half of AB is 
the fine of the angle ADB. 

66. The fine, tangent, See. of any arch is called al¬ 
fo the fine, tangent, See. of the angle whofe meafure 
the arc is: thus, becaufe the arc GD (fig. 49.) is the 
meafure of the angle GCD; and fince GH is the fine, 

DE the tangent, HD the verfed fine, CE the fecanr, 
alfo GK the co-fine, BF the co-tangent, and CF the 
co-fecant, &c. of the arch GD ; then GH is called the 
fine, DE the tangent, Sec. of the angle GCD, whofe 
meafure is the arch GD. 

67. If two equal and parallel lines, AB and CD 
(fig. 50.) be joined by two others, AC and BD; then 
thefe fhall alfo be equal and parallel. To demonfirate 
this, join the two oppofite angles A and D with the 
line AD; then it is plain this line AD divides the qua¬ 
drilateral, ACDB, into two triangles, viz. ABD, ACD, 
in which AB a fide of the one, is equal to DC a fide of 
the other, by fuppofition, and AD is common to both 
triangles; and fince AB is parallel to CD, the angle 
BAD will be equal to the angle ADC (by art. 36.) ; 
therefore in the two triangles BA and AD, and the 
angle BAD is equal 10 CD and DA, and the angle 
ADC ; that is, two fides and the included angle in the 
one is equal to two fides and the included angle in the 
other; therefore (by art. 61.) BD is equal to AC, 
and fince the angle DAC is equal to the angle ADB, 
therefore, the lines BD AC are parallel (by cor. 
art. s 9 .) 

Cor. 1. Hence it is plain, that the quadrilateral 
ABDC is a parallelogram, fince the oppofite Tides are 
parallel. 

■ Cor. 2. In any parallogram the line joining the 
oppofite angles (called the diagonal) as DA, divides 
the figure into two eqnal parts, fince it has been pro¬ 
ved that the triangles ABD ACD are equal to one 
another. 

Cor. 3. It follows alfo, that a triangle ACD on the 
fame bafe CD, and between the fame parallels with 
a parallelogram ABDC, is the half of that parallelo¬ 
gram. 

Cor. 4. Hence it is plain, that the oppofite fides of a 
4 E paral- 
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Geiural parallelogram arc equal; for it has been proved, that 
Principles. ABDC being a parallelogram, AB willbe equaito CD, 

' v and AC equal to BD. 

68. All parallelograms on the fame or equal bafes, 
and between the fame parallels, are equal to one ano¬ 
ther ; that is, if BD and GH (fig. 51.) be equal, and 
the lines BH and AF be parallel, then the parallelo¬ 
grams ABDC, BDFE, and EFHG, are equal to one 
another. For AC is equal to EF, each being equal to 
BD (by car,. 4. of 67.) To both add CE, than AE will 
be equal to CF. So in the two triangles ABE CDF, 
AB afide of the one, is equal toCD a tide in rhe other; 
and AE is equal to CF, and the angle BAE is equal 
to the angle DCF (by art. 36); therefore the two 
triangles ABE CDF are equal (by art. 61.) ; and 
taking the triangle CKE from both, the figure ABKC 
will be equal to the figure KDFE ; to both which add 
the little triangle KBD, then the parallelogram ABDC 
will be equal to the parallelogram BDFE. The fame 
way it may be proved, that the parallelogram EFHG 
is equal to the parallelogram EFDB ; fo the three pa¬ 
rallelograms ABDC, BDFE, and EFHG, will be equal 
to one another. 

Cor. Hence it is plain, that triangles on the fame 
bafe, and between the fame parallels, are equal; 
fince they are the half of the parallelograms on the 
fame bafe and between the fame parallels (by cor. 3. 
of laft art, ) 

69. hi any right-angled triangle, ABC, (fig. J2.) 
the fquare of the hypothenufe BC, viz. BCMH, is equal 
to the fam of the fquat es made on the two fides AB and 
AC, viz. to ABDE and ACGF. To demonflrate tftis, 
through the point A draw AKL perpendicular to the 
hypothenufe BC, join AH, AM, DC, and BG ; then 
it is plain that DB is equal to BA (by art. 53.), alfo 
BH is equal to BC (by the fame) ; fo in the two 
triangles DBC ABH, the two fides DB and BC in the 
ene are equal to the two fides AB and BH in the 
other; and the included angles DBC and ABH are al¬ 
fo equal; (for DBA is equal to CBH, being both 
right; to each add ABC, then it is plain that DBC 
is equal to ABH) therefore the triangles DBC ABH 
are equal (by arc. 61.), but the triangle DBC is half 
of the fquare ADBE (by cor. 3. of 67.), and the tri¬ 
angle ABH is half the parallelogram BKLH (by the 
fame), therefore half the fquare ABDE is equal to 
half the parallelogram BKLH. Confequenrly the fquare 
ABDE is equal to the parallelogram BKLH. The 
fame way it may be proved, that the fquare ACGF is 
equal to the parallelogram KCML. So the (urn of the 
fquares ABDE and ACGF is equal to the fum of the 
parallelograms BKLH and KCML, but the fum of 
thefe parallelograms is equal to the fquare BCMH; 
therefore the fum of the fquares on AB and AC is 
equal to the fquare on BC. 

Cor. 1. Hence in a right-angled triangle, thehypo- 
thenufe and one of the fides being given, we may ea- 
fily find the other, by taking the fquare of the given 
fide from the fquare of the hypothenufe, and the fquare 
root of the remainder will be the lice required. 

Cor. 2. Hence the fides in a right-angled triangle 
being given, we may find the hypothenufe, by taking 
the fum of the fquares of the given fides, and extrafl¬ 
ing the fquare root of that fum. 

70. If upon the line AB (fig. 53.) there be drawn 
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a feinicircle ADB, whofe centre is C, and on the Gtsneral 
point C there be raifed a perpendicular to the line AB, Principles 
viz. CD ; then it is plain the arc DB is a quadrant, or ' * ' 

contains 90 degrees; fuppofe the arc DB to be divi¬ 
ded into 9 equal arcs, each of which will contain 10 
degrees, then on the point B raifing BE perpendicu¬ 
lar to the line AB, it will be a tangent to the circle in 
quadrant, viz. B 10, B 20, B 30, B 40, ire. and if you 
draw the fine, tangent, ire. (as in the fcheme) we lhall 
have the fine, tangent, ire. to every 10 degrees in 
the quadrant: and the fame way we may hav© the 
fine, tangent, ire. to every fingle degree in the qua¬ 
drant, by dividing it into 90 equal parts beginning 
from B, and drawing the fine, tangent, ire. to all the 
arcs beginning at the fame point B. By this method 
they draw the lines of fines, tangents, ire. of a certain 
circle on the fcale ; for after drawing them on the 
circle, they take the lengths of them, and fet them off 
on the lines drawn for that purpofe. The fame way, 
by fuppefing the radius of any number of equal parts, 

(fuppofe 1000, or 10,000, ire.) it is plain the fine, 
tangent, ire. of every arc mull confilt of foroe num¬ 
ber of thefe equal parts, and by, computing them in 
parts of the radius, we have tables of fines, tangents, 
ire. to every arc in the quadrant, called natural fines, 
tangents, &c. and the logarithms of thefe give us tables 
of logarithmic fines, tangents, ire. See Logarithms. 

71. In any triangle, ABC, (fig. r.) if one of its plate 
fides, as AC, be bifedled in E (and confequently AC CCXVE. 
double of AE), and through E be drawn ED, parallel 
to BC, and meeting AB in D, then BC will be double 
of ED, and AB double of AD. Through D draw DF, 
parallel to AC, meeting BC in F : For fince, by con- 
flnnffion, DF is parallel to AC, and DE parallel to 
BC; therefore (by art. 36.) the angle BED will 
be equal to the angle BCA, and (by the fame ar¬ 
ticle) the angle BCA will be equal to the angle DEA, 
confequently the angle BFD will he equal to the angle 
DEA.; alfo (by art. 36.) the angle BDF will be 
equal to the angle DAE: and fince DF is parallel to 
EC, and DE parallel to FC, the quadrilateral DFCE 
will be a parallelogram ; and therefore (by art. 59- 
cor. 4.) DF will be equal to EC, which, by conflruc- 
tion, is equal to AE; fo in the two triangles BDF 
DAE, the two angles BFD and BDF in the one, are 
equal to the two angles DEA and DAE in the other, 
each to each refpedlively; and the included fide DF 
is equal to the included fide AE; therefore (by art. 61. 
cor. 1.) AD will be equal to DB, and confequently AB 
double of AD; alfo (by the fame) DE will be equal 
to BF ; but DE is alfo (by art. 67.001-. 4 ) equal to 
FC ; therefore BF and ED together, or BC, will be 
double of DE. 

After the fame manner it may be proved, that if in 
the triangle AKG, (fig. 2.) AE be taken equal to a 
third part of AK, and through E be drawn ED, pa¬ 
rallel to KG, and meeting AG in D ; then ED will 
be equal to a third part of GK; and AD equal to a 
third part of AG. 

Likewife if in any triangle ABC, (fig. 3.) upon the 
fide AB, be taken AE, equal to one-fourth, one-fifth, 
one-fixth, ire. of AB, and through E be drawn ED 
parallel to BC and meeting AC in D; then D will be 
one-fourth, one fifth, one-fixth, ire. of BC, and AD 
the like part of AC; and, in general, if in any tri¬ 
angle 
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Ginerat angle ABC, there be aflumed a point E on one of its 
Principles*^ fides AB, and through that point be drawn a line ED, 
v parallel to one of its fides BC, and meeting the other 
lide AC in D ; then whatever part AE is of AB, the 
fame part will ED be of BC, and AD of AC. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that if in any triangle ABC, 
there be drawn ED, parallel to one of its Tides BC, and 
meeting the other two in the points E and D, then 
AE : AB ED : BC :: AD : AC; that is, AE is to 
AB, as ED is to BC, and that as AD to AC. 

72. If any two triangles ABC, fig. 4. a b c, fig. 5. 
are (iinilar, or have all me angles of the one equal to 
all the angles of the other, each to each refpedlively ; 
that is, the angle CAB equal to the angle cab, and the 
angle ABC equal to the angle a be, and the angle ACB 
equal to the angle a c b; then the lides oppofite to the 
equal angles are proportioned, viz. AB : a b:: AC : 
a c :: and AB : a b :: BC : b c :: and AC ; a c :: BC : 
be. On the fide AB of t he largeft triangle fet off AE equal 
to a b, and through E draw ED parallel to BC, meeting 
AC in D ; then fince DE and BC arc parallel, and AB 
eroding them, the angle AED will (by art. 36,) be 
equal to the angle ABC, which (by fuppofition) is e- 
qual to the angle a b c, alfo the angle DAE is by fup¬ 
pofition) equal to the angle cab; fo in the two tri¬ 
angles AED, a b c, the two angles DAE AED of the 
one, are equal to two angles cab a b c of the other, 
each to each refpedlively, and the included fide AE 
is (by conllrudlion) equal to the included fide a b; 
therefore, (by art. 61. cor. 1) AD is equal to a c, and 
DE equal to cb ; but fince, in the triangle ABC, there- 
is drawn DE parallel to BC one of its Tides, and meet¬ 
ing the two other fides in the points D and E, there, 
fore (by cor. art. 71.) AB : AE :: AC ; AD, and AB : 
AE :: BC : DE, and AC : AD :: BC : DE ; and in 
the three laft proportions, inltead of the lines AE, DE, 
and AD, putting in their equals ab, be, and ac, we 
lhall have AB : ab :: AC : a c, and AB : ab:: BC : 
be, and laftly, AC : ac:: BC : be. 

73. The chord, fine, tangent, ire. of any arc in one 
circle, is to the chord, fine, tangent, ire. of the fame 
arc in another, as the radius of the one is to the ra- 

1 dins of the other, fig. 6. 6. Let ABD abd be twe 
circles, BD bd two arcs of thefe circles, equal to one 
another, or confining of the fame number of degrees; 
FD fd the tangents, BD b d the chords, BE be the 
fines, ire. of thefe two arcs BD bd, and CD cd the 
radii of the circles ; then I fay CD : cd :: FD : f d, 
and CD : cd :: BD : b d, and CD : cd :: BE : be, 
ire. For lince the arcs BD bd are equal, the angles 
BCD bed will be equal; and FD f d, being tangents 
to the points D aud d, the angles CDF cd f will be 
equal, being each a right angle (art. 22.) fo in the 
two triangles CDF c d f, the two angles FCD CDF of 
the one, being equal to the two angles fed cdf of 
the other, each to each, the remaining angle CFD 
will be equal to the remaining angle cfd (by art. 60.); 
therefore the triangles CFD c fd are fimilar, and cou- 
fequentLy (by art. 73.) CD : cd :: FD : f d. In the 
fame manner it may be demonftrated, that CD ; c t! :: 
BD : b d, and CD : cd :: BE : b e, ire. 

74. Let ABD (fig. 7.) be a quadrant of a circle de- 
feribed by the radius CD ; BD any arc of it, and BA 
its complement; BG or CF thefine ,CG or BF the co- 
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fine; D'J the tangent, and €£ the fecant bf that arc General 
BD. Then lince the triangles CDE CBG are fimilar Principle*, 
or equiangular, it will be (by art. 72,) DE : EC :: v ' -w 

GB : BC. i. e. the tangent of any arc, is to the fecant 
of the fame, as the fine of it is to the radius. Alfo 
fince DE : EC :: GB : BC ; therefore, by inverting 
that proportion, we have EC : DE :: BC : GB, i. c. 
the fecant is to the tangent, as the radius is to the 
fine of any arc. 

Again, lince the triangles CDE CGB are fimilar, 
therefore (by art. 72.) it will be CD : CE :: CG : 

CB, i. e. as the radius is to the fecant of any arc, fo 
is the co-line of that arc to the radius. And by in¬ 
verting the proportion we have this, viz. as the fecant 
of any arc is to the radius, fo is the radius to the co- 
line of that arc. 

75. In all circles the chord of 60 degrees is always 
equal in length to the radius. Thus in the circle AEBD, 

(fig. 8.) if the arc AEB be an arc of 60 degrees, then 
drawing the chord AB, I fay AB /hall be equal to the 
radius CB or AC; for in the triangle ACB, the angle 
ACB is 60 degrees, being meafnred by the arc AEB ; 
therefore the fum of the other two angles is 120 de¬ 
grees, (by cor. 1. of 60.) ; but lince AC and CB are 
equal, the two angles CAB, CBA will alfo be equal ; 
confequently each of them half their fum 120, viz. 60 
degrees; therefore all the three angles are equal to 
one another, confequently all the fides, therefore AB 
is equal to CB. 

Cor. Hence the radius from which the lines on any 
fcale are formed, is the chord of 60 on the line of 
chords. 

Geometrical Problems. 

Pjiob. 1. From a point C (fig. 9.) in a given line 
AB to raife a perpendicular to that line. 

Rule. From the point C take the equal difUnccs CB, 

CA on each fide of it. Then ftretcli the compalTes to 
any greater dillance than CB or CA, and with one 
foot of them in B, fweep the arc EF with the other ; 
again, with the fame opening, and one foot in A, 
fweep rhe are GH with the other, and thefe two arcs 
will inteffedl one another in the point D ; then join 
the given points C and D with the line CD, and that 
lhall be the perpendicular required. 

2. To divide a given right line AB (fig. 10.) into 
two equal parts ; that is, to bifedl it. 

Rule. Take any dillance with your compalTes that 
you are fure is greater than half the given line; then 
fetting one foot of them in B, with the other fweep 
the arc DFC : and with the fame dillance, and one 
foot in A, with the other fweep the arc CED ; thefe 
two arcs will interfedl one another in the points CD, 
which joined by the right line CD will bifedt AB in G; 

3. From a given point D, (fig. u.) to let fall a per¬ 
pendicular on a given line AB. 

Rule. Set one foot of the compalTes in the point D, 
and extend the other to any greater dillance than the 
leafl dillance between the given point and the line, 
and with that extent fweep the arc AEB, cutting the 
line in the two points A and B, then (by the Jail 
prob.) bifedl the line AB in the point C ; laltly, join C 
and D, and that line CD is the perpendicular re¬ 
quired. 

4 P 3 
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4. (Fig. 12.) Upon the end B of a given right line 
BA, to raife a perpendicular. 

Rule. Take any extent in your compalTes, and with 
one foot in B fix the other in any point C without the 
given line then with one point of the compafles in C, 
defcribe with the other the circle EBD, and through E 
and C draw the diameter ECD meeting the circle in D ; 
join D and B, and the right line DB is that required ; 
for EBD is a right angle (by cor. 4. of 63.) 

5. (Fig. 13.) To draw one line parallel to another 
given line AB, that (hall be diflant from one another 
by any given diflance D. 

Rule. Extend your compafles to the given diflance 
D ; then fetting one foot of them in any point of the 
given line (fuppofe A,) with the other fweep the arc 
FCG; again, at the fame extent, and one foot in any 
other point of the given line B, fweep the arc HDK, 
and draw the line CD touching them, and that will 
be parallel to the given line AB, and diltant from it 
by the line D as was required. 

6. (Fig. 14.) To divide a given line AB into any 
number of equal parts, fuppofe 7. 

Rule. From the point A draw any line AD, making 
an angle with the line AB, then through the point B, 
draw a line BC parallel to AD ; and from A, with 
any fmall opening of the compafles, fet off a number 
of equal parts (on the line AD) lefs by one than the 
propofed number (here 6.) ; then from B fet off the 
fame number of the fame parts (on the line BC) ; lafl- 
ly, join 1 and 6, 2 and 5, 3 and 4, 4 and 3, j and 2, 
6 and x, and thefe lines will cut the given line as re¬ 
quired. 

7. (Fig. 15.) To quarter a given circle, or to di¬ 
vide it into four equal parts. 

Rule. Through the centre C of the given circle, 
draw a diameter AB, then upon the point C raife a 
perpendicular DCE to the line AB; and thefe two 
diameters AB and DE (hall quarter the circle. 

8. (Fig. 16.) Through three given points A, B, and 
D, to draw a circle. Note, the three points mull not 
lie in the fame flraight line. 

Rule. Join A and B, alfo B and D, with the flraight 
lines AB BD ; then (by prob. 2.) bifeff AB with the 
line EC, alfo BD with the line FC, which two lines 
will cut one another in fome point C; that is the 
centre of the circle required: then fixing one point 
of your compafles in C, and firetching the other to A, 
defcribe the circle ABDG, which will pafs through 
the three points given. The reafon of this h plain 
from cor. 1. of art. 64. 

9. (Fig. 17.) From the point A of the given line 
AB, to draw another line (fuppofe AC) that fhall make 
with AB an angle of any number of degrees, fup¬ 
pofe 45. 

Rule. Let the given line AB be produced, then take 
off your fcale the length of the chord of 60 degrees, 
which is equal to the radius of the circle the fcale was 
made for (by art. 75.); and fetting one foot in A, 
with the other fweep the arc BC; then with your 
compafles take from your fcale the chord of 45 degrees, 
and fet off that diflance from B to C. Laflly, join A 
and C, and the line AC is that required. For the 
angle CAB, which is nteafured by the arc BC, is an 
angle of 45 degrees, as was required. 
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10. An angle BAC (fig. 18.) being given, to find General 

how many degrees it contains. Principle*. 

Rule. With your compafles take the length of your ' v 
chord of 60 from your fcale. Then, fetting. one foot 
ol them in A, with the other fweep the arc BC, which 
is the arc comprehended between the two Tides AB, 

AC produced if needful. Laflly, take with your com¬ 
pafles the diflance BC, and applying it to your line of 
chords on the fcale, you will find how many degrees 
the arc BC contains, and consequently the degrees of 
the angle BAC which was required. 

11. Three lines x,y, and z being given, (fig. 19.) 
to form a triangle of them; but any two of thefe 
lines taken together mult always be greater than the 
third. 

Rule. Make any one of them, as x, the bafe; then 
with your compafles take another of them, as z, and 
fetting one foot in one end of the line x, as B, with 
the other fweep the arc DE; and taking with your 
compafles the length of the other y , fee one foot of 
them in A, the other end of the line x, and with the 
other fweep the arc FG, which will cut the other in 
C, laflly, join CA and CB, and the triangle CAB is 
that required. 

12. To make a triangle,having one of its fidesof 
any number of equal parts (fuppofe 160,) and one of 
the angles at that fide 50 degrees, and the other 44 
degrees. 

Rule. Draw an indefinite line ED, (fig. 20.) then 
takeoff the line of equal parts with your compafles, 160 
of them, and fet them on the indefinite line, as BC ; 
then (by prob. 9.) draw BA, making the angle ABC 
of 50 degrees, and (by the fame) draw from C the 
line AC, making the angle ACB of 44 degrees ; which 
two lines will meet one another in A, and the triangle 
ABC is that required. See Trigonometry. 

13. Upon a given line AB (fig. 21.) to make a 
fquare. 

Rule. Upon the extremity A of the given line AB, 
raife a perpendicular AC (by prob. 4); then take AC 
equal to AB, and with that extent, fetting one foot 
of the compafles in C, fweep with the other foot the 
arc GH ; then with the fame extent, and one foot in 
B, with the other fweep the arc £F, which will meet 
the former in fome point D; laflly, join C and D, D 
and B, and the figure ABDC will be the fquare re¬ 
quired. 

14. On agivenlineAB (fig. 22 ) to draw a rhombus 
that fhall have one of its angles equal to any number 
of degrees, fuppofe 60 degrees. 

Rule. From the point A of the given line AB, 
draw the line AC, making the angle CAB of 60 de¬ 
grees, (by prob. 9.) then take AC equal to AB, and 
with that extent, fixing one foot of the compafles in 
B, with the other defcribe the arc GH ; and at the 
fame extent fixing one foot of the compafles in C, 
with the other defcribe the arc EF cntiing the former 
in D; laflly, join CD and DB, and the figure ACDB 
is that required. 

16. Given two lines x and z, of thefe two to maka 
a redlangle. 

Rule. Draw a line, as AB, (fig. 25. 23.) equal in 
length to one of the given lines x ; and on the extre¬ 
mity A of that line raife a perpendicular AC, on 

which 
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Lines and which take AC equal to the other line z ; then take 
_ Angles, with your compalfes the length of the line AB, and 
at that extent, fixing one foot of them in C, with the 
other fweep the arc EF ; and alfo taking with your 
compaiTes the extent of the line AC, fix one foot of 
them in B, and with the other fweep the arc GH, 
which will meet the former in D ; ltftly, join CD and 
BD, and the figure ABDC will be that required. 

16. Two lines x and z being given, of thefe to 
form a rhomboides that (hall have one of its angles 
any number of degrees, fuppofe 50. 
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Rule. Draw a line AB (fig. 24. 24.) equal in length Lines and 
to one of the lines, as x; then draw the line AC, Angles. 
making with the former the angle BAC equal to that ' v ' 
propofed, fuppofe yo degrees, and on that line take 
AC equal to the given line z,- then with your com- 
paifes take the length ofAB, and fixing one foot in 
C, fweep the arc EF ; alfo taking the length of 
AC, and fetting one foot in B, with the other fweep 
the arc GH, which will cut the former in D ; then 
join CD and DB, fo the figure ACDB will be that re¬ 
quired. 


Part II. The APPLICATION of the FOREGOING PRINCIPLES to the 
MENSURATION of SURFACES, SOLIDS, &c. 


Chap. I. Of the Menfuration of Lines and Angles. 

A Line or length to be meafured, whether it be 
diftance, height, or depth, is meafured by a line 
lefs than it. In Scotland the leaf! meaftire of length is an 
inch : not that we meafure no line lefs than it, but 
becaufe we do not ufe the name of any meafure be¬ 
low that of an inch ; exprefiing leiTer meafures by the 
fra&ions of an inch : and in this treatife we ufe deci¬ 
mal fractions as the eafieft. Twelve inches make a 
foot; three feet and an inch make the Scots ell; fix 
ells make a fall ; forty falls make a furlong; eight fur¬ 
longs make a mile: fo that the Scots mile is 1184 
paces, accounting every pace to be five feet. Thefe 
things are according to the ftatutes of Scotland ; not- 
withftanding which, the glaziers ufe a foot of only 
eight inches; and other artifts for the moft part nfe 
an Englifli foot, on account of the feveral feales marked 
on the Englifli foot-meafure for their ufe. But the 
Englilh foot is fomewhat lefs than the Scots ; fo that 
185 of thefe make 186 of thofe. 

Lines, to the extremities and any intermediate 
point of which you have eafy accefs, are meafured by 
applying to them the common meafure a number of 
times. But lines, to which you cannot have fuch ac¬ 
cefs, are meafured by methods taken from geometry ; 
the chief whereof we fhall here endeavour to explain. 
The firft is by the help of the geometrical fquare. 

“ As for the Englilh meafures, the yard is 3 feet, 
or 36 inches. A pole is lixteen feet and a half, or 
five yards and a half. The chain, commonly called 
Gunter's Chain , is four poles, or 22 yards, that is, 66 
feet. An Englifli ftatnte-mile is fourfeore chains, or 
J760 yards, that is, 5280 feet. 

“ The chain (which is now much in ufe, becaufe it 
is very convenient for furveying) is divided into 100 
links, each of which is 7 ,y T of an inch : whence it is 
eafy to reduce any number of thofe links to feet, or 
any number of feet to links. 

A chain that may have the fame advantages in 
furveying Scotland, as Gunter’s chain has in England, 
ought to be in length 74 feet, or 24 Scots ells, if no 
regard is had to the difference of the Scots and Englilh 
foot abovementioned. But if regard is had to that 
difference the Scots chain ought to confift of 74J 
Englifli feet, or 74 feet 4 inches and «ths of an inch. 
This chain being divided into 100 links, each of thofe 
links is 8 inches and ,WV °f an inch. In the follow¬ 
ing table, the moll noted meafures are expreifed in 
Englilh inches and decimals of an inch.” 


Englijh Inch. 

The Englilh foot, is - - 12 

The Paris foot, - 12 

The Rhindland foot meafured by Mr Picart, 12 
The Scots foot, - - - 12 

The Amfterdam foot, by Snelliusand Picart, 11 
The Dantzic foot, by Hevelius, - 11 

The Danilh foot, by Mr Picart, - 12 

The Swedilh foot, by the lame, - 11 

The Bruflels foot, by the lame, - 10 

The Lyons foot, by Mr Auzout, - 13 

The Bononian foot, by Mr Calfini, - 14 

The Milan foot, by Mr Auzout, - 15 

The Roman palm ufed by merchants, accord¬ 
ing to the fame, - - 9 

The Roman palm ufed by archite£ts, 8 

The palm of Naples, according to Mr Auzout, 10 
The Englifli yard, - - 36 

The Englilh eil, - 45 

The Scots ell, - - - 37 

The Paris aune ufed by mercers, according to 
Mr Picart, - 46 

The Paris aune ufed by drapers, according to 

46 
46 

44 

26 

24 

23 

24 

27 

27 
27 


the fame, 

The Lyons aune, by Mr Auzout, 
Geneva aune, 

Amfterdam ell, 

Danilh ell, by Mr Picart, 
Swedilh ell, 

Norway ell, 

Brabant or Antwerp ell, 
BrulTels ell, 

Bruges ell. 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


brace of Bononia, according to Auzout, 25 
brace ufed by architedts in Rome, 
brace ufed in Rome by merchants, 
Florence brace ufed by merchants, ac¬ 
cording to Eicart, 

The Florence geographical brace. 

The vara of Seville, 

The vara of Madrid, 

The vara of Portugal, 

The cavedo of Portugal, 

The ancient Roman foot. 

The Perfian arilh, according to Mr Grasves, 38 
The Ihorter pike of Conftantinople, accord¬ 
ing to the, fame, - - * 

Another pike of Conftantinople, according to 
MefTrs Mallet and De la Porte, - 27 


30 

34 

22 

21 

33 

39 

44 

27 

II. 


Dec. 

000 

788 

362 

o6y 

172 

297 
46 S 
692 
828 
458 
938 

631 

791 

779 

314 

000 

000 

200 

786 

680 

570 

760 

800 

930 

380 

510 

170 

260 

5-50 

200 

73 ° 

270 

910 

57° 

127 

166 

031 

354 

632 
364 


920 
PRO- 
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Lines and PTL OPOSITION I. 

Angles. Pros. To def cribs the ftrufiure of the geometrical 

' r ~ ' fquare —Tlie geometrical fquare is made of any folid 

matter, as brafs or wood, or of any four plain, rulers 

GCXV 1 I j° inetl together at right angles (as in fig. i.), where 
A is the centre, from which hangs a thread with a 
itnall weight at the end, fo as to be directed always 
to the centre. Each of the Tides BE and DE is divi¬ 
ded into an hundred equal parts, or (if the fides be 
long enough to admit of it) into a thoufand parts ; C 
and F are two fights, fixed on the fide AD. There is 
moreover an index GH, which, when there is occafion, 
ris joined to the centre A, in fitch manner as that ic 
can move round, and remain in any given lituation. 
On this index are two fights perpendicular to the 
right line going from the centre of the inftrument : 
■thefe are K and L. The fide DE of the inftrument 
is called the upright fide ; BE the reclining fide. 

PRO P O S I T I O N II. 

Fig. 2. To meafure an acceffible height AB by the 
help of a geometrical fquare, its dift ance being known .— 
Let BR be an horizontal plane, on which there hands 
perpendicularly any line AB : let BD, the given di- 
llance of the obfervator from the height, be 96 feet: 
let the height of the obfervator’s eye be fuppofed 6 
feet; and let the inftrument, held by a fteady hand, 
or rather leaning on a fuppoit, be direfted towards 
the fiunmit A, fo that one eye (the other being fhut) 
■may fee it clearly through the fights; the perpendi¬ 
cular or plumb-line meanwhile hanging free, and touch¬ 
ing the furface of the inflrument; let now the per¬ 
pendicular be fuppofed to cut off on the right fide 
If N 80 equal parts. It is clear that LKN, ACK, are 
fimilar triangles ; for the angles LKN, ACK are right 
angles, and therefore equal; moreover, LN and AC 
are parallel, as being both perpendicular to the hori¬ 
zon ; confequently (by arc. 60. cor. 1. Part I.), the 
angles KLN, KAC, are equal, wherefore (by art. 
60. cor. 2. of Part I.), the angles LNK and CAK are 
likewife equal: fo that in the triangles NKL, KAC, 
(by art. 72. of Part I.) as NIC : ICL :: KC (i. e. BD) 
: CA ; that is, as 80 to 100, fo is 96 feet to CA. 
Therefore, by the rule of three, CA will be found to 
be 120 feet; and CB, which is 6 feet, being added, 
rhe whole height is 126 feet. 

But if the diftance of theobfervator from the height, 
as BE, be fitch, that when the inftrument is diredled 
as formerly toward the fummit A, the perpendicular 
falls on the angle P, oppofite to H, the centre of the 
inllrument, and BE or CG be given of 120 feet; CA 
will alfo be 120 feet. For in the triangles HGP, ACG, 
equiangular, as in the preceding cafe, as PG : GH :: 
GC : CA. But PG is equal to GH ; therefore GC 
is likewife equal to CA : that is, CA will be 120 feet, 
and the whole height 126 feet as before. 

Let the diftance BF be 300 feet, and the perpendi¬ 
cular or plumb-line cut off 40 equal parts from the re¬ 
clining fide : Now, in this cafe, the angles QAC, QZI, 
are equal, and the angles Q 7 A, ZIS, are equal: there¬ 
fore the angle ZIS is equal to the angle QAC. But 
the angles ZSI, OCA are equal, being right angles ; 
therefore, in the equiangular triangles ACQ^, SZI, it 
Will he, as ZS : SI :: CO,: CA that is, as loo to 
40, fo is 300 to CA. Wherefore, by the rule of three, 
CA will be found to be of 120 feet. And, by adding 
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the height of the obfervator, the whole BA will be Lines and 
126 feet. Note, that the height is greater than the Angles. 
diltance,when the perpendicular cuts the upright fide, ' ' r ~~* 

and lefsif it cut the reclining fide ; and that the height 
and diftance are equal, if the perpendicular fall on the 
oppofite angle. 

SCHOLIUM . 

If the height of a tower to be meafured as above, 
end in a point (as in fig. 3.), the diftance of the ob¬ 
fervator oppofite to it, is not CD, but is to be ac¬ 
counted from the perpendicular to the point A ; that 
is, to CD mult be added the half of the thicknefs 
of the tower, viz. BD : which mnft likewife be un- 
derftood in the following propofitions, when the cafe 
is fimilar. 

PROPOSITION III. 

Fig. 4. From the height of a tower Aid given, to find 
a diftance on the horizontal plane BC, by the geometrical 
fquare .—Let the inflrument be fo placed, as that the 
mark C in the oppofite plane may be feen through the 
fights ; and let it be obferved bow many parts are cut 
off by the perpendicular. Now, by what hath been 
already demonftrated, the triangles AEF, ABC, are 
fimilar 5 therefore, it will be as EF to AE, fo AB 
(compofed of the height of the tower BG) and of the 
height of the centre of the inflrument A, above the 
tower BG) to the diftance BC. Wherefore, if, by 
the rule of three, you fay, as EF to AE, fo is AB to 
BC, it will be the diftance fought. 

PROPOSITION IV. 

Fig. 5. To meafure any diftance at land or fea, hy 
the geometrical fquare .—In this operation, the index is 
to be applied to the inftrument, as was Ihown in the 
defeription ; and, by the help of a fupport, the inftru¬ 
ment is to be placed horizontally at the point A ; then 
let it be turned till the remote point F, \vhofe diftance 
is to be meafured, be feen through the fixed lights ; 
and bringing the index to' be parallel with the other 
fide of the inftrumenr, obferve by the fights upon it 
any acceffible mark B, at a fenfible diftance : then 
carrying the inftrument to the point B, let the im¬ 
moveable fights be dire&ed to the firft ftation A, and 
the fights of the index to the point F. If the index 
cut the upright fide of the fquare, as in K, in the two 
triangles BRK, and BAF, which are equiangular, it 
will be as BR to RK, fo BA (the diftance of the na¬ 
tions to be meafured with a chain) to AF ; and the 
diftance AF fought will be found by the rule of three, 

But if the index cut the reclining fide of the fquare 
in any point L, where the diftance of a more re- 
more point (G) is fought : in the triangles BLS, BAG, 
the fide LS null be to SB, as BA to AG, the di- 
ftance fought ; which accordingly will be found by the 
rule of three. 

PROPOSITION V, 

Fig. 6. To meafure an acceffible height by means of 
a plain mirror. —Let AB be the height to be mea¬ 
fured : let the mirror be placed at C, in the horizon¬ 
tal plane BD, at a known diftance BC ; let the obfer- 
ver go back to D, till he fee the image of the fummit 
in the mirror, at a certain point of it, which he muft 
diligently mark ; and let DE be the height of the ob¬ 
fervator’s eye. The triangles ABC and EDC arc 
equiangular ; for the angles at- D and B are right 
angles ; and ACB, ECD, are equal, being the angles 
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Lines and of incidence and reflexion of the ray AC, as is demon- 
Angtcs. _ It rated in optics ; wherefore the remaining angles at 
' v A and E are alfo equal; therefore it will be as CD 
to D£, fo CB to BA ; that is, as the diflance of the 
obfervator from the point of the mirror, in the right 
line betwixt the obiervator and the height, is to the 
height of the obfervator’s eye, fo is the diflance of 
the tower from that point of the mirror, to the height 
of the tower fought ; which therefore will be found 
by the rule of three. 

Note i. The obfervation will be more exadl, if, at 
the point D, a ftaff be placed in the ground perpen¬ 
dicularly, over the top of which the obfervator may 
fee a point of the glafs exaflly in a line betwixt him 
and the tower. 

Note 2. In place of a mirror may be ufed the fur- 
face of water contained in a veil'd, which naturally 
becomes parallel to the horizon. 

PROPOSITION VI. 

F ig. 7. To meafure an acceffible height AB by ?neans 
tf two flaffs —Let there be placed perpendicularly in 
the ground a longer ftaff DE, likewife a fliorter one 
FG, fo as the obfervator may fee-A, the top of the 
height to be meahired, over the ends DF of the two 
flaffs ; letFH and DC, parallel to the horizon, meet 
DE and AB in H and C ; then the triangles FHD, 
DCA, {hall be equiangular ; for the angles at C and 
H are right ones ; likewife the angle A is equal to the 
angle FDH; wherefore the remaining angles DFH, 
and ADC, are alfo equal: wherefore, as PH, the di¬ 
flance of the flails, to HD, the excels of the longer 
ftaffabove the fliorter ; fo is DC, the diflance of the 
longer Half from the tower, to CA, the excefs of the 
height of the tower above the longer flaff. And thence 
CA will be found by the rule of three. 

To which if the length DE be added, you will have 
the whole height of the tower BA. 

SC HO L I UM 

Fig. 8. Many other methods may be oecafionally 
contrived for meafuring an acceffible height. For ex¬ 
ample, from the given length of the ffiadow BD, to 
find out the height AB, thus : Let there he eredled a 
ftaff CE perpendicularly, producing the ffiadow EF : 
The triangles ABD, CEF, are equiangular ; for the 
angles at B and E are right; and the angles ADB and 
CFE are equal, each being equal to the angle of the 
fun’s elevation above the horizon : Therefore, as EF, 
the fliadow of the ftaff, to EC, the ftaff itfelf; fo BD 
the- fhadow of the tower, to BA, the height of the 
tower. Though the plane on which the fhadow of 
the tower falls be not parallel to the horizon, if the 
ftaff be eredted in the fame plane, the rule will be the 
fame. 

PROPOSITION VII. 

Tomeafurean inacceffible height by meant of twoflaffs. 
—Hitherto we have fttppofed the height to be accei- 
fible, or that we can come at the lower end of it; 
now if, bccaufe of Tome impediment, we cannot get to 
a tower, or if the point whofe height is to be found 
out be the fummit of a lull, fo that the perpendicular 
be hid within the hill ; if, for want of better inftru- 
ments, fuch an inacceffible height is to bemeafured by 
means of two fluffs, let the firft obfervation be made 
with the ftaffs DE and FG, (as in prop. 6.) ; then the 
obfervator is to go off in a dired line from the height 

3 


and firft ftation, till he some to [he fccond ftation: Lines and 
where (fig. 11.) he is to place the longer ftaffperpen- Angles, 
dicularly at RN, and the fhorter ftaff at OK, fo Uiat v ' 

the fummit A may be feen along their tops ; that is, 
fo that the point KNA may be in the fame right line. 

Through the point N, let there be drawn the rightTinc 
NP parallel to FA : Wherefore in the triangles I<NP, 

KAF, the angles KNP, KAF arc equal, alfo the angle 
AKF is common to both ; conlcquently the remaining 
angleKPN isequal to the remaining angle KFA. And 
therefore, PN : FA : : KP : KF. But the triangles 
PNL, FAS are fimilar ; therefore, PN : FA : : NL : 

SA. Therefore (by the 11. 5. Eucl.) KP : KF : : 

NL : SA. Thence, alternately, it will be, as KP (the 
excefs of the greater diflance of the- fbort ftaff from 
the long one above its Idler diflance from it) to NL : 
the excefs of the longer ftaff above the fliorter ; fo 
KF, the diflance of tho two Hattons of the fhorter ftaff 
to SA, the excefs of the height fought above the height 
of the fhorter ftaff. Wherefore SA will be found by 
the rule of three. To which let the height of the 
fhorter ftaff be added, and the fum will give the whole 
inacceffible height BA. 

Noie 1. In the fame manner may an inacceffible 
height be found by a geometrical fquare, or by a plain 
fpeculum. But w e 1I12II leave the rules to be found 
out by the ftudent, for his own exercife. 

Note 2. That by the height of the ftaff we ttndcr- 
ftand its height above the ground in which it is fixed. 

Note 3. Hence depends the method of nfing other 
inflruments invented by geometricians : for example, 
of the geometrical crofs : and if all things be juftly 
weighed a like rule will ferve for it as here. But we 
incline to touch only upon what is moft material. 

PROPOSITION VIII. 

Fig. 9. To meajure the diflance AB, to one oj who/: 
extremitie-s\we haveaccefsfy the help oflfourflaffs. —Let 
there be a ftaff' fixed at the point A ; then going back, 
at fame fenfible diflance in the fame right line-, let 
another he fixed in C, fo as that loth the points A and . 

B be covered and hid by the flaff C ; likewife going 
off in a perpendicular from the right line CB, at the 
point A (the method of doing which lhall be ffiown 
in the following fcholium), let there be placed another 
ftaff at H ; and in the right line CGK (perpendicular 
to the-fame CB, at the point C), and at the point of 
it K, fuch that the points K, H, and B may be in the 
fame right line, let there be fixed a fourth ftaff. Let 
there be drawn, or let there be f.ippofed to be drawn, 
a right line GH parallel to CA. The triangles KGH 
HAB, will be equiangular ; for the anghs HAB,KGH 
are right angles. Alfo the angles ABH, I<HG are 
equal; wherefore, as KG (the excefs of CK above 
AH) to GH, or to CA, the diflance betwixt the firft 
and fccond ftaff; fo is AH, the diflance betwixt the 
firft and third ftaff, to AB the diflance fought. 
SCHOLIUM. 

Fig. 10. To drawn on a plane a right line AE per-* 
pendicular to CH, from a given point A: take the 
right lines AB AD, on each fide equal : and in the 
points B and D, let there be fixed flakes, to which let 
there be tied two equlal ropes BE, DE, or one having 
a mark in the middle, and holding in your hand their 
extremities joined (or the mark in the middle, if it ■ 
be lut one), draw out the ropes on the ground; and 

then . 
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Linesand then where the two ropes meet, or at the mark, 

_ Angles, w hen by it the rope is fully ftretched, let there be 
placed a third ftake at E ; the right Line AE will be 
perpendicular to CH in the point A (prob. i. of 
Part I.). In a manner not unlike to this, may any 
problems, that are refolved by the fqttare and com- 
paffes, be done by ropes and a cord turned round as 
a radius. 

PROPOSITION IX. 

Fig- 12. To meafure the dijlance AB, one of oahofe 
extremities is accejjibte —-From the point A, let the right 
line AC of a known length be made perpendicular to 
AB (by the preceding fcholium) : likewife draw the 
right line CD perpendicular to CB, meeting the right 
line AB in D : then as DA : AC j : AC : AB. 
Wherefore, when DA and AC are given, AB will be 
found by the rule of three. 

SCHOLIUM. 

All thefe preceding operations depend on the equality 
of fome angles of triangles, and on the fimilarity of 
the triangles arifing from that equality. And on the 
fame principles depend innumerable other operations 
which a geometrician will find out of himfelf, as is 
very obvious. However, fome of thefe operations 
require fuch exaftnefs in the work, and without it are 
fo liable to errors, that, cateris paribus, the following 
operations, which are performed by a trigonometrical 
calculation, are to be preferred ; yet could we not o- 
mit thofe above, being moft eafy in pra&ice, and molt 
clear and evident to thofe who have only the firft e- 
lemeuts of geometry. But if you are provided with 
inflruments, the following operations are more to be 
relied upon. We do not infill on the eafieft cafes to 
thofe who are lkilled in plain trigonometry, which is 
indeed neceflary to any one who would apply himfelf 
to pradlice. See Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION X. 

Fig. 13. T 0 deferibe the co7tjlruliion andufe of the geo» 
metrical quadrant —The geometrical quadrant is the 
fourth part of a circle divided into 90 degrees, to 
which two fights are adapted, with a perpendicular or 
plumb-line hanging from the centre. The general ufe 
of it is for investigating angles in a vertical plane, com¬ 
prehended under right lines going from the centre of 
the inftrument, one of which is horizontal, and the 
other is diredted to fome vifible point. This inftru¬ 
ment is made of any folid matter, as wood, copper, &c. 

PROPOSITION XI. 

Fig. 14. To deferibe andmak-eufe ofthegraphometer- 
—The graphometer, is a femicircle made of any hard 
matter, of wood, for example, or hrafs, divided into 
180 degrees ; fo fixed on a fulcrum, by means of a 
brafs ball and focket, that it eafily turns about, and 
retains any fituation; two fights are fixed on its dia¬ 
meter. At the centre there is commonly a magneti- 
cal needle in a box. There is likewfe a moveable 
ruler, which turns round the centre, and retains any 
fituation given it. The ufe of it is to obferve any 
angle, wbofe vertex is at the centre of the inftrument 
in any plane (though it is moft commonly horizontal, 
or nearly fo), and to find how many degrees it con¬ 
tains. 

PROPOSITION XII. 

Fig. 15. and 16. To deferibe the manner in which 
angles are meaftired by a quadrant or graphometer -Let 
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there be an angle in a vertical plane, comprehended Lines and 
between a line parallel to the horizon HK, and the Angles. 

right line RA, coming from any remarkable point of v . * 

a tower or hill, or from the fun, moon, or a liar. 

Suppofe that this angle RAH is to be meafured 
by the quadrant : let the inftrument be placed in the 
vertical plane, fo that the centre A may be in the 
angular point; and let the fights be diredted towards 
theobjedl at R (by the help of the ray coming from 
it, if it be the fun or moon, or by the help of the vi- 
fual ray, if it is any thing elfe), the degrees and mi¬ 
nutes in the arc BG, cut off by the perpendicular, will 
meafure the angle RAH required. For, from the 
make of the quadrant, BAD is a right angle ; there¬ 
fore BAR is likewife right, being equal to it. But, 
becaufe HK is horizontal, and AC perpendicular, 

HAC will be a right angle : and therefore equal alio 
to BAR. From thofe angles fubtradl the part HAB 
that is common to both; and there will remain the 
angle BAC equal to the angle RAH. But the arc 
BC is the meafure of the angle BAC ; confequently, 
it is likewife the meafure of the angle RAH. 

Note, That the remaining arc on the quadrant DC 
is the meafure of the angle RAZ, comprehended be¬ 
tween the aforefaid right line RA and AZ which points 
to the zenith. 

Let it now be required to meafure the angle ACB 
(fig. 16.) in any plane, comprehended between the 
right lines AC and BC, drawn from two points A and 
B, to the place of ftation C. Let the graphometer 
be placed at C, fupported by its fulcrum (as was Ihown 
above); and let the immoveable fights on the fide of 
the inftrument DE he diredted towards the point A; 
and likewife (while the inftrument remains immove¬ 
able) let the fights of the ruler FG (which is move- 
able about the centre C) be diredted to the point B. 

It is evident that the moveable ruler cuts off" an arc 
DH, which is the meafure of the angle ACB fought. 
Moreover, by the fame method, the inclination of CE, 
or of FG, may be obferved with the meridian line, 
which is pointed out by the magnetic needle inclofed 
in the box, and is moveable about the centre of the 
inftrument, and the meafure of this inclination or angle 
found in degrees. 

PROPOSITION XIII. 

Fig. t’].To meafure an acceffible height by the geome¬ 
trical quadrant. —By the 12th prop, of this Part, let 
the angle C be found by means of the quadrant. Thta 
in the triangle ABC, right-angled at B (BC being 
fuppofed the horizontal diftance of the obfervator 
from the tower), having the angle at C, and the fide 
BC, the required height BA will be found by the 3d 
cafe of plane trigonometry. See trigonometry. 
PROPOSITION XIV. 

Fig. 18. To 7neafure an inacceffible height by the geo¬ 
metrical quadrant —Let the angle ACB be obferved 
with the quadrant (by the 12th prop, of this Part) j 
then let the obferver go from C to the ferond ftation 
D, in the right line BCD (provided BCD be a hori¬ 
zontal plane) ; and after meafuring this diftance CD, 
take the angle ACD likewife with the quadrant. 

Then, in the triangle ACD, there is given the angle 
ADC, with the angle ACD ; becaufe ACB was given 
before: therefore (by art. 59. of Part I.) the remain¬ 
ing angle CAD is given likewife. But the fide CD is. 

likewife 
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Lines and likewife given, being the diflance of the Rations C and 
s -Nagies. D ; therefore (by die firfl cafe of oblique-angled tri¬ 
angles in. trigonometry) the tide AC will be found. 
Wherefore, in the right-angled triangle ABC, all the 
angles and the liypothenufe AC are given j confe- 
quently, by the fourth cafeof trigonometry, the height 
fought AB will be found ; as alfo (if you pleafe) the 
diftance of the Ration C, from AB the perpendicular 
within the hill or inacceflible height. 

PROPOSITION XV. 

Fig. 19. From the top of a given height, to me afire 
the dijlance BC.—Let the angle BAC beobferved by the 
isth prop, of this; wherefore in the triangle ABC, 
right-angled at B, there is given by obfervation the 
angle at A; whence (by the 59th art. of Part I.) there 
will alfo be given the angle BCA: moreover the fide 
AB (being the height of the tower) is fuppofed to be 
given. Wherefore, by the 3d cafe of trigonometry, 
BC, the diftance fought, will be found. 

PROPOSITION XVI. 

Fig. 20. To meafure the difiance of two places A and 
B, of which one is acceffible, by the graphometsr. —Let 
there be eredted at two points A and C, fufhciently 
m aiflant, two vifible figns; them (by the 12th prop, of 
this Part) let the two angles BAC, BCA, be taken by 
the graphometer. Let the diftance of the ftations A 
and C be meafured with a chain. Then the third angle 
B being known, and the fide AC being likewife 
known; therefore, by the firfl: cafe of trigonometry, 
the diftance required, AB, will be found. 

PROPOSITION XVII. 

Fig. 21. To meafure by the graphometer the diflance 
of two places, neither of which is accejfille. —Let two - 
Rations C and D be chofen, from each of which the 
places may be feen whofe diflance is fought; let the 
angles ACD, ACB, BCD, and likewife the angles 
BDC, BDA, CDA, be meafured by the graphometer ; 
let the diftance of the Rations C and D be meafured 
by a chain, or (if it be necefTary) by the preceding 
practice. Now, in the triangle ACD, there are given 
two angles A CD and ADC; therefore, the third CAD 
is likewife given ; moreover, the fide CD is given; 
therefore, by the firR cafe of trigonometry, the fide 
AD will be found. After the fame manner, in the tri¬ 
angle BCD, from all'the angles and one fide CD given, 
the fide BD is found. Wherefore, in the triangle 
A D B, from th egiven Tides DA and DB, and the angle 
ADB contained by them, the fide AB (the diRance 
fought) is found by the 4th cafe of trigonometry of 
oblique-angled triangles. 

PROPOSITION XVIII. 

Fig. 22 It is required by the graphometer and qua¬ 
drant to- meafure an inaccefiible height AB, placed fo on 
a fteep, that one can neither go near it in an horizontal 
plane, nor recede from it, as we fuppofed in the folution 
of the 14 th prop. —Let there be chofen any Rtuation, as 
C, and another D ; where let fome mark be be eredted: 
let the angles ACD and ADC be found by the grapho¬ 
meter; then the third angle DAC will be known. 
Let the fide CD, the diRance of the Rations, be mea¬ 
fured with a chain, and thence (by trigon.) the fide 
AC will be found.. Again, in thctriangle ACB, right- 
angled at B, having found by the quadrant the angle 
ACB, the other angle CAB is known likewife : but 
the fide AC in the triangle ADC is already known; 

Vol. 'VII. 
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therefore the height required AB will be found by the Lines and 
4th cafe of right-angled triangles. If the height of. Angles, 
the tower is wanted, the angle BCF will be found by ' ' / ' 

the quadrant: which being taken from the angle AC B 
already known, the angle ACF will remain: but the 
angle FAC was known before; therefore the remain¬ 
ing angle AFC will be known. But the fide AC was 
alfo known before; therefore, in the triangle AFC, 
all the angles and one of the Tides AC being known, 

AF, the height of the tower above the hill, will be 
found by trigonometry. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It were eafy to add many other methods of meafu- 
ring heights and diRances; but if what is above be 
underflood, it will be eafy (efpecially for one that is 
verfed in the elements) to contrive methods for this 
purpofe, according to the occafion: fo that there is 
no need of adding any more of this fort. Wefhall 
fubjoin here a method by which the diameter of the 
earth may be found out. 

PROPOSITION XIX. 

Fig. r. To find the diameter of the earth from one ob- 
fervat'ton —Let there be chofen a high hill AB, near CCXVIIL 
the fea-fhore, and let the obfervator on the top of it, 
with an exadt quadrant divided into minutes and fe- 
conds by tranfverfe divifions, and fitted with a telc- 
fcope in place of the common fights, meafure the angle 
ABE contained under the right line AB, which goes to 
the centre, and the right line BE drawn to the fea, a 
tangent to the globe at E ; let there be drawn from 
A perpendicular to BD, the line AF meeting BE in F. 

Now in the right-angled triangle BAF all the angles 
are given, alfo the fide AB, the height of the hill; 
which is to be found by fome of the foregoing me¬ 
thods as exadtly as poflible; and (by trigonometry) 
the fides BF and AF are found. But by cor. 36th 
3. Eucl. AF is equal to FE ; therefore BE will be 
known. Moreover, by 36th 3. Eucl. the redtangle 
under BA and BD is equal to the fquare of BE. And 
thence by 17th 6. Eucl. as AB : BE : : BE : BD. 

Therefore, fince AB and BE are already given, BD 
will be found by nth 6. Eucl. or by the rule of three ; 
and fubtradting BA, there will remain AD the diame¬ 
ter of the earth fought. 

S C H 0 L I U M. 

Many other methods might'be propofed for mea- 
furing the diameter of the earth. The mofl exadt is 
that propofed by Mr Picart of the academy of feienees 
at Paris. 

“ Accordidg to Mr Picart, a degree of the meridian 
at the-latitude of 49 0 si' was 57,060 French toifes, 
each of which contains fix feet of the fame meafure : 
from which it follows, that if the earth be an exadt 
fphere,tbe circumference of a great circle of it will be 
123,249,600 Paris feet, and the femidiameter of tine 
earth i9,6i5,8oofeet: buttheFrench mathematicians, 
who of late, have examined Mr Picart’s operations, af- 
fure us, that the degree in that latitude is 57,183. 
toifes. They meafured a degree in Lapland, in the 
latitude of 66° 20', and found it of 57,438 toifes. By 
comparing thefe degrees, as well as by the obfervations • 
on pendulums, and the theory of gravity, it appears 
that the earth is an oblate fpheroid ; and (fappoflng 
thoft degrees to be accurately meafured) the axis or •" 
diameter that paffes through the poles will be to the 
4 diameter 
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Lines and_ diameter of the equator as 177 to 178, or the earth 
Ang les. w ill be 22 miles higher at the equator than at the poles. 

' “ ' A degree has likewife been meafured at the equator, 

and found to be considerably lefs than at the latitude of 
Paris ; which confirms the oblate figure of the earth. 
But an account of this laid menfuration has not been 
publilhed as yet. If the earth was of an uniform den¬ 
sity from the furface to the centre, then, according to 
the theory of gravity, the meridian would be an exact 
ellipfis, and the axis would be to the diameter of the 
equator as 230 to 231 ; and the difference of the femi- 
diameter of the equator andfemiaxis about 17 miles.” 

I11 what follows, a figure is often to be laid down on 
paper, like to another figure given ; and becaufe this 
likenefs confifts in the equality of their angles, and in 
the fides having the fame proportion to each other (by 
the definitions of the 6th of Eucl.) we are now to fhow 
what methods pradtical geometricians ufe for making 
on paper an angle equal to a given angle, and how 
they conffitute the fides in the fame proportion. For 
this purpofe they make ufe of a protradtor (or, when 
it is wanting, a line of chords), and of a- line of equal 
parts. 

PROPOSITION XX. 

Fig. 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. To deferibe the conflruftion 
anduf oj the protraCtor, of the line of chords , and of the 

Jine of equal parts _The protradtor is a fmall femi- 

.circle of brafs, or fuch folid matter. The femicir- 
cumference is divided into 180 degrees. The ufe of 
it is, to draw angles on any plane, as on paper, or to 
.examine the extent of angles already laid down. For 
.this laft purpofe, let the fmall point in the centre of the 
protradtor be placed above the angular point, and let 
the point AB coincide with one of the fides that contain 
-the angle pro00fed; the number of degrees cut offby 
the other tide, computing on the protradtor from B, 
will fhow the quantity of the angle that is to be mea- 
fured. 

But if an angle is to be made of a given quantity on 
-a given line, and at a given point of that line, let AB 
coincide with the given line, and let the centre A of 
•the inftrument be applied to that point. Then let 
-there be a mark made at the given number of degrees ; 
.and a right line drawn from that mark to the given 
point, will conftitute an angle with the given right line 
of the quantity required ; as is manifeft. 

This is the molt natural and eafy method, either for 
examining the extent of an angle on paper, or for de- 
feribing on paper an angle of a given quantity. 

But when there is fcarcity of inftruments, or becaufe 
a line of chords is more eafily carried about (being 
Refcribed on a ruler on which there are many other 
lines befides), -pradtical geometricians frequently make 
ufe of it. It is made thus : let the quadrant of a circle 
be divided into 90 degrees (as in fig. 3.) The line 
CB is the chord of 90 degrees; the chord of every 
arc of the quadrant is transferred to this line CB, which 
is always marked with the number of degrees in the 
correfponding arc. 

Note, That the chord of 60 degrees is equal to the 
radius, by corol. 13. 4th Eucl. If now a given angle 
EDF is to be meafured by the line of chords from the 
centre D, with the diftance DG (the chord of 60 de¬ 
grees), deferibe the arc GF ; and let the points G 
and F be marked where this arc interfedts the fides 
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of the angle. Then if the diftance GF, applied on the Lines and 
line of chords from C towards B,gives (for example) 25 Angles, 
degrees, thisfhall be the meafure of the angle propofed. ' v ' 

When an obtufe angle is to be meafured with this 
line, let its complement to a femicircle be meafured, 
and thence it will be known. It were eafy to transfer 
to the diameter of a circle the chords of all arches to 
the extent of a femicircle ; but fuch are rarely found 
marked upon rules. 

But now, if an angle of a given quantity, fuppofe of 
50 degrees, is to be made at a given point M of the 
right line KL (fig. j.) From the centre M, and the 
diftance MN, equal to the chord of 60 degrees, deferibe 
the arc QN. Take off an arc NR, whofe chord is 
equal to that of 50 degrees on the line of chords ; join 
the points M and R ; and it is plain that MR ihall 
contain an angle of 50 degrees with the line KL pro¬ 
pofed. 

But fometimes we cannot produce the fides till they 
be of the length of a chord of 60 degrees on our fcale ; 
in which cafe it is fit to work by a circle of propor¬ 
tions (that is a lector), by which an arc may be made 
of a given number of degrees to any radius. 

The quantities of angles are likewife determined by 
other lines ufually marked upon rules, as the lines of 
fines, tangents, and fecants ; but as thefe methods are 
not fo eafy or fo proper in this place, we omit them. 

To delineate figures fimilaror like to others given,, 
befides the equality of the angles, the fame proportion 
is to be preferved among the lides of the figure that is 
to be delineated, as is among the fides of the figure 
given. For which purpofe, on therules ufed by artifts, 
there is a line divided into equal parts, more or lefs in 
number, and greater or lefs in quantity according to 
the pleafure of the maker. 

A foot is divided into inches ; and an inch, by means 
of tranfverfe lines, into 100 equal parts ; fo that with 
this fcale, any number of inches below 12, with any 
part of an inch, can be taken by the compaffes, pro¬ 
viding fuch part be greater than the 100th part of an 
inch. And this exadtnefs is very necelfary hi delinea¬ 
ting the plans of houfes, and m other cafes. 

PROPOSITION XXI. 

Fig. J . To lay down on paper , by the protraBor or 
line ofchords, and tine of equal parts, a right linedfigure 
like to one given, providing the angles and fides ofi'the 
figure given be knownby obfervation or menfuration. For 
example, fuppofe that it is known that in a quadran¬ 
gular figure, one fide is of 235 feet, that the angle 
contained by it and the fecond fide is of 858, the fe- 
cond fide of 288 feet, the angle contained by it and the 
third fide of 72°, and that the third fide is 294 feet. 

Thefe things being given, a figure is to be drawn on 
paper like to this quadrangular figure. On your paper 
at a proper point A, let a right line be drawn, upon 
which take 235 equal parts, as AB. The part repre- 
fenting a foot is taken greater or lefs, according as 
you would have your figure greater or lefs. In the 
adjoining figure, the loorh part of an inch is taken for 
a foot. And accordingly an inch divided into 100 
pans, and annexed to the figure, is called a fcale of 
100 feet. Let there be made at the point B (by the 
preceding propofition) an angle ABC of 85 0 , and let 
BC be taken of 288 parts like to the former. Then 
let the angle BCD be made of 72°, and the fide CD 

of 
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Lines and of 294 equal parts. Then let the fide AD be drawn ; 

Angles, and it will complete the figure like to the given one.The 
* rneafurcs of the angles A and D can be known by the 

prorrador or line of chords, and the fide AD by the 
line of equal parts ; which will cxa&ly anfwer to tiie 
correfponding angles and to the fide of the primary fi¬ 
gure. 

After the very fame manner, from the (ides and an¬ 
gles given which bound any right-lined figure, a figure 
like to it may be drawn, and the reft of its Tides and 
angles be known. 

CO ROLL ART. 

Hence any trigonometrical problem in right-lined 
triangles may be refolved by delineating the triangle 
from what is given concerning it, as in this propor¬ 
tion. The unknown tides are examined by a line of 
equal ports, and the angles by a protractor or line of 
chords. 

PROPOSITION XXII. 

The diameter of a circle being given, to find its cir¬ 
cumference nearly. —The periphery of any-polygon in- 
feribed in the circle is lefs than the circumference, and 
the periphery of any polygon deferibed about a circle 
is greater than the circumference. Whence Archi¬ 
medes firft difeovered that the diameter was in propor¬ 
tion to the circumference, as 7 to 22 nearly; which 
ferves for common ufe. But the moderns have com¬ 
puted the proportion of the diameter to the circum¬ 
ference to greater exaCtnefs. Suppofing tlie diameter 
100, the periphery will be more than 314, but 
lefs than 315. The diameter is more nearly to 
the circumference, as 113 to 355. But Ludolphus 
van. Cuelen exceeded the labours of all; for by im- 
menfe ftudy he found, that fuppofmg the diameter 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
the periphery will be lefs than 

314,159,265,358,979.323> 8 46>264,338,327,9H ; 

but greater than 

3i4,iJ9,265,358,979,323,846,264,338,327,950 ; 
whence it will be eafy, any part of the circumference 
being given in degrees and minutes, to aflign it in 
parts of the diameter. 

Chap. II. Of Surveying and Meafiuring of Land. 

Hitherto we have treated of the meafuring of 
angles and Tides, whence it is abundantly eafy to lay 
down a field, a plane, or an entire country; for to 
this nothing isrequilite but the protraction of triangles, 
and of other plain figures, after having meafured their 
fides and angles. But as this is efleemed an important 
part of practical geometry, we fhall fubjoin here an 
account of it with all poflible brevity ; fuggefling with¬ 
al, that a furveyor will improve himfelf more by one 
day’s practice than by a great deal of reading. 

PROPOSITION XXIII. 

To explain what ftirv eying is, and what injlruments 

Surveyors ufe _Firft, it is neceflary that the furveyor 

view the field that is to be meafured, and inveftigate 
its fides and angles, by means.of an iron chain (having 
a particular mark at each foot of length, or at any 
number of feet, as may be moft convenient for redu¬ 
cing liues or furfaces to the received meafures), and 
the graphometer deferibed above. Secondly, It is ne- 
ceflary to delineate the field in piano, or to form a 
map of itj that is, to lay down on paper a figure fi- 
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milar to the field; which is done by the protractor (or Surveying 
line of chords) and the line of equal parts. Thirdly, °f Land. 

It is neceflary to find out the area of the field To fur- ' v ' 
veyed and reprefented by a map. Of this lalt we are 
to treat below. 

The fides and angles of fmall fields are furveyed by" 
the help of a plain-table : which is generally of an ob¬ 
long rectangular figure, and fupported by & fulcrum, fo 
as to turn every way by means of a ball and focktt. 

It has a moveable frame, which furronnds the board, 
and ferves to keep a dean paper put on the board 
clofe and right to it. The fides of the frame facing 
the paper are divided into equal parts every way. 

The board hath befides a box with a magnetic needle, 
and moreover a large index with two fights. On the 
edge of the frame of the board are marked degrees 
and minutes, fo as to fupply the room of a grapho¬ 
meter. 

PROPOSITION XXIV. 

Fig. 8. To delineate a field by the help of a plain- 
table, from one ftation whence all its angles may be fiecn 
and their difiances meafured by a chain. —Let the field 
that is to be laid down be ABCDE. At any conve¬ 
nient place F, let the plain-table be ereCted ; cover it 
with clean paper, in which let fomepointnear the middle 
reprefent the ftation. Then applying at this place the 
index with the fights, direCt it fo as that through the 
lights fome mark may be feen at one of the angles, 
fuppofe A ; and from the point F, reprefenting the 
ftation, draw a feint right line along the fide of the 
index : then, by the help of the chain, let FA the dif- 
tanceofthe ftation from the forefaid angle be mea- 
fared. Then taking what part you think convenient 
for a foot or pace from the line of equal parts, fet ofF 
on the feint line the parts correfponding to the line 
FA that was meafured ; and let there be a mark 
made reprefenting the angle of the field A. Keep¬ 
ing the table immoveable, the fame is to be done with 
the reft of the angles; then right lines joining thofe 
marks lhall include a figure like to the field, as is evi¬ 
dent from j, 6. Eucl. 

C O R 0 L L A R r. 

The fame thing is done in like manner by the gra¬ 
phometer : . for having obferved in each of the tri¬ 
angles, AFB, BFC, CFD, &c. the angle at the ftation 
F, and having meafured the lines from the ftation to 
the angles of the field, let fimilar triangles be pro- 
traded oilpaper (by the 21. prop, of this), having their 
common vertex in the point of ftation. All the lines, 
excepting thofe which reprefent the fides of the field, 
are to be drawn faint or obfeure. 

Note 1. When a furveyor wants to lay down a 
field, let him place diftinctly in a regifter all the ob¬ 
servations of the angles, and the meafures of the fides, 
until, at time and place convenient, he draw ont the 
figure on paper. 

Note 2. The obfervations made by the help of the 
graphometer are to be examined : for all the angles 
about the point F ought to be equal to four right ones. 

(by cor. 2. art. 30. of Part I.) 

PROPOSITION XXV. 

Fig. 9. To lay down a field by means of two fta- 
tions, fro?n each of which all the angles can be J'een, by 
meafuring only the diflance of the flations. —Let the in- 
ftrument be placed at the ftation F ; and having chofen 
4 Q, 2 a 


i 
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Purveyin'; a point reprefentulg it upon the paper which is laid 
of Lahd. upon the plain table, let the index be applied at this 
v ■ p 0 j lUj , 0 as t0 b e moVeable about it. Then let it be 
direfled fuceellively to the feveral angles of the field : 
and when any angle is feen through the fights, draw 
an obfeure line along the fide of the index. Let the 
index, with the fights, be dirt&ed after the fame 
manner to the ftation G : on the obfeure line drawn 
along its fide, pointing to A, fet off from the fcale of 
equal parts a line correfponding to the meafured di¬ 
ll an ce of the flations, and this will determine the point 
G. Then remove the inftrument to the ftation G, 
and applying the index to the line reprefendng the 
diftance of the ftations, place the inftrument fo that 
the firft ftation may be feen through the fights. Then 
the inftrument remaining immoveable, let the index 
he applied to the point reprefenting the fecond ftation 
G, and be fuceellively directed by means of its fights 
to all the angles of the field, drawing (as before) ob* 
feure lines : and the interfeflion of the two oblcure 
lines that were drawn to the fame angle from the two 
ftations will always reprefent that angle on the plan. 
Care muft be taken that thofe lines be not miftaken 
for one another. Lines joining thofe interfeclions will 
form a figure on the paper like to the field. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It will not be difficult to do the fame by the gra- 
phometer, if you keep a diftinft account of your cb- 
fervations of the angles made by the line joining the 
ftations, and the lines drawn from the ftations to the 
refpedlive angles of the field. And this is the moft 
common manlier of laying down whole countries. The 
tops of two mountains are taken for two ftations, and 
their diftance is either meafured by feme of the me¬ 
thods mentioned above, or is taken according to com¬ 
mon repute. The fights are fuceellively dire&ed to¬ 
wards cities, churches, villages, forts, lakes, turnings 
of rivers, woods, &c. 

Note, The diftance of the ftations ought to be great 
enough, with refpect to the field that is to be mea¬ 
fured ; fuch ought to be cjtofen as are not in a lin e with 
any angle of the field. And care ought to be taken 
likewife that the angles, for example, F AG, FDG, &c. 
be neither very acute, nor very obtufe. Such angles 
are to be avoided as much as polfible ; and this admo¬ 
nition is found very ufeful in practice. 

PROPOSITION XXVI. 

Fig. xo. To lay down any field, however irregular 
it-s figure tftay be, by the help of the graphometer .-—Lex 
ABCEBHG be fuch a field. "Let its angles (in going 
round it) be obferved with a graphometer (by the 12. 
of this) and noted down ; let its fides bemeafured with 
a chain ; and (by what was faid on the 2t. of this) let 
a figure like to the given field be protracted on paper. 
If any mountain is in the circumference, the horizontal 
line hid under it is to be taken for a fide, which may be 
found by two or three obfervations according to fome 
of the methods defc/ibed above ; and its place on the 
map is to be diftinguiflted by a fhade, that it may be 
known a mountain is there. 

If not only the circumference of the field is to be 
laid down on the plan, but alfo its contents, as villages, 
gardens, churches, public roads, we limit proceed in 
this manner. 

Let there be (for example) a church F, to be laid 
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down in the plan. Let the angles ABF BAF be ob- Surveying 
ferved and protracted on paper in their proper places, Land, 
the interfedtion of the two fides BF and AF will give ' v ” 
the place of the church on the paper: or, more exact¬ 
ly, the lines BF AF being meafured, let circles be de- 
feribed from the centres B and A, with parts from the 
fcale correfponding to the diftances BF and AF, and 
the place of the church will be at their interfedtion. 

Note 1: While the angles obferved by the grapho- 
meter are takes down, you malt be careful to diftin- 
guilh the external angles, as E and G, that they may 
be rightly protradted afterwards on paper. 

Note 2. Our obfervations of the angles may be exa¬ 
mined by computing if all the internal angles make: 
twice as many right angles, four excepted, as there are 
fides of the figure; (for this is demonftrated by 32, 1 - 
Enel.) But in place of any external angle DEC, it» 
complement to a circle is to be taken 

PROPOSITION XXVII. 

Fig. 11. To lay down « plain field without infiru- 
inents —If-a finall field is to be meafured, and a map 
of it to be made, and you are not provided with in- 
ftruments; let it be fuppofed to be divided into tri¬ 
angles, by right-lines, as in the figure ; and after mea- 
furing the three fides of any of the triangles, for ex¬ 
ample of ABC, let its fides be laid down from a con¬ 
venient fcale on paper, (by the 22. of this.) Again, 
let the other two fides BD CD of the triangle CBD 
be meafured and protradted on the paper by the fame 
fcale as before. In the fame manner proceed with 
the reft of the mangles of which the field is compofed, 
and the map of the field will be perfedted; for the 
three fides of a triangle determine the triangle; 
whence each triangle on the paper is fimilar to its 
correfpondeHt triangle in the field, and is fimilarly 
lituated ; confequently the whole figure is like to the 
whole field, 

SCHOLIUM. 

If the field be finall, and all its angles may be feen 
from one ftation, it may lie very well laid down by the 
plain-table, (by the 24. of this.) If the field be lar¬ 
ger, and have the requifite conditions, and great ex- 
adlnefs is not ex-pedted, it likewife may be plotted by 
means of the plain-table, or by tlie graphometer (ac¬ 
cording to the 25. of this) ; but in fields that are irre¬ 
gular and mountainous, when an exadt map is required, 
we are to make ufe of the graphometer (as in the 26. 
of this), but farely of the plain-table. 

Having protradted the bounding lines, the particu¬ 
lar parts contained within them may be laid down by 
the proper operations for tliis purpofe (delivered in 
the 26th propofition ; and the method deferibed in the 
27th propofition may be fome times of Service) ; for 
we may trull more to tlie meafuring of fides than to 
the obferving of angles. We are not to compute 
four-fided and many-fided figures rill they arerefolved 
into triangles : for the fides do not determine thofe fi¬ 
gures. 

In the laying down of cities, or the like, we may 
make aft of aity of die methods defttibed above Thai 
may be moft convenient. 

The map being finifhed, it is transferred on clean 
paper, by putting the firft fktftch above it, and mark* 
ing the angles by the point of a fmail needle. Theft 
points being joined by right lines, and the whole illu¬ 
minated 
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Surveying minatecl by colours proper to each part, and the figure 
of Land, of the mariner’s contpafs being added to diftinguifhthe 
v north and fouth, with a fcale on the margin, the map 
or plan will be finifhed and neat. 

We have thus briefly and plainly treated of furvey¬ 
ing, and fhown by what inflruments it is performed ; 
having avoided thofe methods which depend on the 
magnetic needle, not only becanfe its direction may 
Vary in different places of a field (the contrary of this 
at leafl doth not appear,) but becanfe the quantity of 
an angle obferved by it cannot be exadlly known ; for 
an error of two or three degrees can fcarcely be avoid¬ 
ed in taking angles by it. 

As for the remaining part of furveying, whereby 
the area of a field already laid down on paper is found 
in acres, roods, or any other fuperficialmeafures; this 
we leave to the following fedtion, which treats of the 
menfuration of furfaces. 

u Befidcs the inflruments deferibed above, a fur- 
veyor ought to be provided with an off'-fet flail equal 
in length to io links of the chain, and divided into to 
equal parts. He ought likewife to have io arrows or 
fmall flraight flicks near two feet long, fliod with iron 
ferrils. When the chain is firfl opened, it ought to 
be examined by the ofF-fet flaff. In meafuring any 
line, the leader of the chain is to have the io arrows 
at firfl fetting out. When the chain is flretched in 
the line, ana the near end touches the place from 
which you meafure, the leader ftrikes one of the io 
arrows in the ground, at the far end of the chain. 
Then the leader leaving the arrow, proceeds with the 
chain another length : and the chain being flretched 
in the line, fo that the near end touches the firfl arrow, 
the leader flicks down another arrow at his end of the 
chain. Thelineisprefervedllraight, if the arrows, be 
always fet fo as to be in a right line with the place 
you meafure from, and that to which you are going. 
In this manner they proceed till the leader have no 
more arrows. At the eleventh chain, the arrows are 
to be carried to him again, and he is to flick one of 
them into the ground, at the end of the chain. And 
the fame is to be done at the 21. 31. 41. See. chains, 
if there are fo many in a right line to be meafured. 
In this manner you can hardly commit an error in 
numbering the chains, unlefs of 10 chains at once. 

The off-fet ftaff ferves for meafuring readily the 
diflances of any things proper to be reprefented in 
your plan, from the flatter.-line, while you go along. 
Thefe diflances ought to be entered into your field- 
book, with the correfponding diflances from the lafl 
flation, and proper remarks, that you may be ena¬ 
bled to plot them juflly, and be in no danger of 
miflaking one for another when yon extend your 
plan. The field-book may be conveniently divided 
into five columns. In the middle column the angles 
at the fever a! flations taken by the theodolite are to 
be entered, with the diflances from the flations. The 
diflances taken by the off-fet flaff, On either fide of 
the flation-line, are to be entered into columns on 
either fide of the middle column, according to their 
pofitioR with refpeft to that line. The names and 
characters of the obje&s, with proper remarks, may 
be entered in columns on either lide of thefe lafl. 

" Becanfe, in the place of the graph0merer deferi- 
Joed by our anchor, ferveyors Low make ufc of the 


theodolite, we fliall fubjoin a difeription of Mr Sif- 
fon’s latefl improved theodolite from Mr Gardner’s 
pradical furveying improved. See a figure of it in 
Plate CCXVI1I. 

“ In this inflrument, the three ftaffs, by brafs fei> 
rils at top, ferew into bell-mctal joints, that are 
moveable between brafs pillars, fixed in a flrong 
brafs plate ; in which, round the centre, is fixed a 
focket with a ball moveable in it, and upon which 
the four ferews prefs, that fet the limb horizontal: 
Next above is another fuch plate, through which the 
faid ferews pafs, and on which, round the centre, is 
fixed a fruftum of a cone of bell-metal, whofp axis 
(being conneded with the centre of the bell) is al¬ 
ways perpendicular to the limb, by mean of a coni¬ 
cal brafs ferril fitted to it, whereon is fixed the com- 
pafs-box ; and on it the limb, which is a flrong bell- 
metal ring, whereon are moveable three brafs indexes, 
in whofe plate are fixed four brafs pillars, that, joining 
at ton, hold the centre pin of the bell-metal double 
fextant, whofe double index is fixed on the centre of 
the fame plate : Within the double fextant is fixed 
the fpirit level, and over it the telcfcope. 

“ The compafs-box is graved with two diamonds 
for the north and fouth, and with 20 degrees on both 
fides of each, that the needle may be fet to the varia¬ 
tion, and its error alfo known, 

“ The limb has two jhurs ds luce againfl the dia¬ 
monds in the box, inflead of 180 each, and is cu- 
rioufly divided into whole degrees, and numbered to 
the left hand at every 10 to twice 180, having 
three indexes diflant 120 (with Nonius’s divifions on 
each for the decimals of a degree), that are moved by 
a pinion fixed below one of them, without moving the 
limb; and in another is a ferew and fpring under, to 
fix it to aiiy part of the limb. It has alfo divifions 
numbered, for taking the quarter girt in inches of 
round timber at the middle height, when {landing 10 
feet horizontally diflant from its centre ; which at 20 
mull be doubled, and at 30 tripled j to which a fhort- 
er index is ufed, having Nonius’s divifions for the de¬ 
cimals of an inch ; but an abatement muft be made for 
the bark, if not taken off. 

The double fextant is divided on one fide from 
under its centre (when die fpirit-tube and telefcope 
are level) to above 60 degrees each way and num¬ 
bered at 10, 20, See. and the double index (through 
which it is moveable) fhows on the fame fide the de¬ 
gree and decimal of any altitude or depretHon to that 
extent by Nonius’s divifions : On the other fide are 
divifions numbered, for taking the upright height 
of timber, Sc c. in feet, when diflant 10 feet: which 
at 20 muft be doubled, and at 30 tripled ; and alfo 
the quantities for reducing hypothennfal lines to ho¬ 
rizontal. It is moveable by a pinion fixed in the 
double index. 

“ The telcfcope is a little fhortcr than the diameter 
of the limb, that a fall may not hurt it; yet it will 
magnify as much., and fhow a diflant objedl as per¬ 
fect as mofl of triple ks length. In its focus are very 
fine crofs wires, Whofe interfeSion is in the plane of 
the double fextant; and this was a whole circle, and 
turned in a lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right 
angles to the limb ; fothat, whenever the limb is fet 
horizontal (Which 1 is readily done by making the fpi¬ 
rit 
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Surveying rit-tube level over two fcrews, and the like over the 
of Land, other two), the doable fextant and telefcope are 
1 '' moveable in a vertical plane;and then every angle taken 

on the limb (though the telefcope be never fo much 
elevated or deprefied) will be an angle in the plane of 
the horizon. And this is abfolutely neceffary in plot¬ 
ting a horizontal plane. 

“If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and notin 
any one plane, the lines meafured cannot be truly 
laid down on paper, without being reduced to one 
plane, which muft be the horizontal, becaufe angles 
are taken in that plane.— 

“ In viewing your objects, if they have much alti¬ 
tude or depreilion, either write down the degree and 
decimal fhown on the double fextant, or the links Ihown 
on the back iide; which laft fubftradted from every 
chain in the ftation-line, leaves the length in the hori¬ 
zontal plane. But if the degree is taken, the follow¬ 
ing table will (how the quantity. 

A Table of the links to be fubtrafted out of every chain 
in hypothenufal lines off ever al degrees altitude , orde- 
preflion jor reducing them to horizontal. 


Degrees. Links. 

Degrees. Links. 

Degrees. Links. 

4,05- 4 

r 4 ,o7 - 3 

23,074- 8 

S, 73 - 4 

16,26 - 4 

24,495- 9 

7,02- 4 

18,195- 5 

25,84 ■ 10 

8 ,ti - 1 

i 9 ; 9 J - 6 

27,13 - 11 

11,48- 2 

21,565- 7 

28,36 - 12 


“ Let the firft Illation line really meafure 1107 links, 
and the angle of altitude or depreifion be 19 0 , 95 ; 
looking in the table you will find againft 19 0 , 9 y, is 6 
links. Now 6 times 11 is 66, which fubtracted from 
1107, leaves 1041, the true length to belaid down in 
the plan. 

Itisufefulin furveying, to take the angles, which 
the bounding lines form, with the magnetic needle, 
in order to check the angles of the figure, and to plot 
them conveniently afterwards.” 

Chap. III. Of the Surfaces of Bodies. 

The fmall eft fuperficial meafure inScotland is a fquare 
inch ; 144 of which make a fquare foot. Wrights 
make ufeof thefein the meafuringof deals and planks ; 
but the fquare foot which the glaziers ufe in meafuring 
ofglafs, conlifts only of 64 fquare inches. The other 
meafures are, firft, the ell fquare ; fecondly, the fall 
containing 36 fquare ells ; thirdly, the rood contain¬ 
ing 40 falls ; fourthly, the acre, containing 4 roods. 
Slaters, mafons, and pavers, nfe the ell fquare and the 
fall; furveyors of land ufe the fquare ell, the fall, the 
rood and the acre. 

The fuperficial meafures of the Englifh are, firft, the 
fquare foot; fecondly, the fquare yard, containing 9 
fquare feet, for their yard contains only 3 feet; thirdly, 
the pole containing 301 fquare yards ; fourthly, the 
rood containing 40 poles; fifthly, the acre, contain¬ 
ing 4 roods. And hence it is eafy to reduce Scoch 
fuperficial meafures to the Englifh,. 

“ In order to find the content of a field, it is moft 
convenient to meafure the lines by the chains defcribed 
above, p. 671. that of 22 yards for computing the 
Englifh acres, and that of 24 Scots ells for the acres of 
Scotland. The chain is divided into 100 links, and 
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the fquare of the chain is 10,000 fquare links; loSurf.ice of 
fquares of the chain, or 100,000 fquare links, give an Bodies. 

acre. Therefore if the area be cxprefFed by fquare '- v -- 

links, divide by 100,000, or cut offfive decimal pmccs 
and the quotient fhall give the area in acres and deci¬ 
mals of an acre. Write the entire acres apart: but 
multiply the decimals of an acre by 4, and the pro¬ 
duct fhall give the remainder of the area in roods and 
decimals of a rood. Let the entire roods be noted a- 
.part after the acres; then multiply the decimals of a 
rood by 40, and the produri fhall give the remainder 
of the area in falls or poles. Let the entire falls or 
poles be then writ after the roods,and multiply the de¬ 
cimals of a fall by 36, if the area is required in die 
meafures of Scotland ; but multiply the decimals of a 
pole by 304, if the area is required in the meafures of 
England, and the product fhall give the remainder of 
the area in fquare ells in the former cafe, but in fquare 
yards in the latter. If, in the former cafe, you would 
reduce the decimals of the fquare ell to fquare feet, 
multiply them by 9.50694 ; but, in the latter cafe, the 
decimals of the Englilh fquare yard are reduced to 
fquare feet, by multiplying them by 9. 

“ Supppofe, for example, that the area appears to 
contain 1265842 fquare links of the chain of 24 ells; 
and that this area is to be expreifed in acres, roods, 
falls, &c. of the meafures of Scotland. Divide the 
fquare links by 106,000, and the quotient 12.65842 
fhows the area to contain 12 acres ‘ |'4 j T of an an acre. 

Multiply the decimal part by 4, and the product 
2.63368 gives die remainder in roods and decimals of 
a rood. Thofe decim ;ls of the rood being multiplied 
by 40, the produdt gives 25.3472 falls. Multiply the 
decimals of the fall by 36, and the product gives 
12.4992 fquare ells. The decimals of the fquare ell 
multiplied by 9.50994 give 4.7458 fquare feet. 
Therefore the area propofed amounts to 12 acres, 

2 roods, 25 falls, 12 fquare ells, and 4444® r fquare 
feet. 

“ But if the area contains the fame number of 
fquare links of Gunter’s chain, and is to be expreffed 
by Englilh meafures, the acres and roods are computed 
in the fame manner as in the former cafe. The poles 
are computed as the falls. But the decimals of the pole, 
viz. -\tpp s , are to be multiplied by 304 (or 30 25), 
and the produdt gives 10.5028 fquare yards. The 
decimalsof the fquare yard, multipliedby 9, give 4.5 2 52 
fquare feet; therefore, in tins cafe, the area is in Eng¬ 
lilh meafure 12 acres, 2roods, 25poles, 10 fquare yards, 
and 4 ,VAV fquare feet. 

“ The Scots acre is to the Englilh acre, by ftatute, 
as 100,000 to 78,694, if we have regard to the dif¬ 
ference betwixt the Scots and Englilh foot abovenien- 
tioned. But it is cuftomary in fome parts of England to 
have 18.21, &c. feet to a pole, and 160 fuch poles to 
an acre; whereas, by the ftatute, 164 feet make a pole. 

In fuch cafes the acre is greater in the duplicate ratio 
of the number of feet to a pole. 

u They who meafure land in Scotland by an ell of 
37 Englilh inches, make the acre lefs than the true 
Scots acre by 593 f. fquare Englilh feet, or by about 
of the acre. 

“ An hufband land contains 6 acres of fock and 
fcythe-land, that is, of land that may be tilled with a 
plough, and mown with a fey the; 13 acres of arable 

land 
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Surfaces of land make an oxgang or oxengate; fouroxengate make 
Bodies. a pound land pf old extent (by a decree of the Exclie- 

'-v-' quer, March U. 1585), and is called librata tcrr*. A 

forty-lhilling land of old extent contains 8 oxgang, or 
104 acres. 

“ Thearpent, about Paris; contains 32,400fquare 
Paris feet, and is equal to 2f Scots roods, or 3,.y s Eng- 
lifh roods. 

“ The alius quadrants, according to Varro, Collu- 
mella, &c. was a fquareof rao Roman feet. The ju- 
gerum was the double of this. It is to the Scots acre 
as 10,000 to 20,456, and to the Englilh acre as 
10,000, to 16,097. It was divided (like the as) into 
12 unci*, -.nd the uncia into 2 4 fcrupula . ’ ’—This, with 
the three preceding paragraphs, arc taken from an in¬ 
genious manufcript, written by Sir Robert Stewart pro- 
feffor of natural philofophy. The great eft part of the 
table in p. 671. was taken from it likewife. 

PROPOSITION XXVIII. 

Fig. 12. To find out the area of a rectangular paral¬ 
lelogram ABCD.—Let the fide AB, for example, be 
5 feet long, and BC (which conflitutes with BA a 
right angle at B) be 17 feet. Let 17 be multiplied by 
5, and the product 85 will be the number of fquare 
feet in the area of the figure ABCD. But if the pa¬ 
rallelogram propofed is not redtangular as BEFC, its 
bafe BC multiplied into its perpendicular height AB 
(not into its fide BE) will give its area. This is evi¬ 
dent frpm art. 68. of Part I. 

PROPOSITION XXIX 

Fig. 13. To find the area of a given triangle. —Let 
the triangle BAC be given, whofe bafe BC is fuppo- 
fed 9 feet long: let the perpendicular AD be drawn 
from the angle A oppofite to the bafe, and let us fup- 
pofe AD to be 4 feet. Let the half of the perpen¬ 
dicular be multiplied into the bafe, or the half of the 
bafe into the perpendicular, or take the half of the 
produdt of the whole bafe into the perpendicular, the 
product gives 18 fquare feet for the area of the given 
triangle. 

But if only the fides are given, the perpendicular is 
found either by protrading the triangle, or by 12th 
'and 13th 2. Eucl. or by trigonometry. But how the 
area of a triangle may be found from the given fides 
only, fhall be fhownin the 3ill propofition. 

PROPOSITION XXX. 

Fig. 14. To find the area of any nciilineal figtire _ 

If the figure be irregular, let it be refolved into tri¬ 
angles ; and drawing perpendiculars to the bafesin each 
of them, let the area of each triangle be found by the 
preceding propofition, and the fum of thefc areas will 
give the area of the figure. 

SCHOLIUM 1. 

In meafuring boards, planks, and glafs, their fides 
are to be meafured by afoot-rule divided into 100 equal 
parts ; and after multiplying the fides, the decimal frac¬ 
tions are eafily reduced to leffer denominations. The 
menfuration of thefe is eafy, when they are redangu- 
r parallelograms. 

SCHOLIUM 2. 

If a field is to be meafured, let it firfl be plotted on 
paper, by fome of the methods above deferibed, and 
let the figure fo laid down be divided into triangles, as 
was fhown in the preceding propofition. 

The bafe of any triangle, or the perpendicular upon 
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the bafe, or the diflance of any two points of the Surfaces of 
field, is meafured by applying it to the fcale according Bodies. 
to which the map is drawn. ’ 

S C H 0 L I U M 3. 

But if the field given be not in an horizontal plane, 
but uneven and mountainous, the fcale gives the hori¬ 
zontal line between any two points, but not their di¬ 
flance meafured on the uneven furface of the field. And 
indeed it would appear, that the horizontal plane is to 
be accounted the area of an uneven and hilly country. 

For if fuch ground is laid out for building on, or for 
planting with trees, or bearing corn, fince thefe Hand 
perpendicular to the horizon, it is plain, that a moun¬ 
tainous country cannot be confidered as of greater ex* 
tent for thofe ufes than the horizontal plane; nay, per* 
haps, for nourifhing of plants, the horizontal plane 
may be preferable. 

If, however, the area of a figure, as it lies regu¬ 
larly on the furface of the earth, is to be meafured, 
this may be eafily done by refolving it into triangles 
as it lies. The fum of their areas will be the area 
fought; which exceeds the area of the horizontal fi¬ 
gure more or lefs, according as the field is more or lefs 
uneven. 

PROPOSITION XXXI. 

Fig. 13. The fides of a triangle being given, to find 
the area, withoutfindingtheperpendicular. —Let all the 
fides of the triangle be colledted into one fum; from 
the half of whichlet the fides be feparatelyfubtradled, 
that three differences may be found betwixt the fore- 
faid half fum and each fide ; then let thefe three diffe¬ 
rences and the half fum be multiplied into one another, 
and the fquare root of the produdt will give the area of 
the triangle. For example, let the fides be 10, 17,21 ; 
the half of their fum is 24; the three differences be¬ 
twixt this half fum and the three fides, are 14, 7, and 
3. The firfl being multiplied by the fecond, and their 
product by the third, we have 294 for the produdt of 
the differences; which multiplied by the forefaid half 
fum 24, gives 7056 ; the fquare root of which 84 is 
the area of the triangle. The demonflration of this, 
for the fake of brevity, we omit. It is to be found in 
feveral treatifes, particularly in Clavius’s Pradticeof 
Geometry. 

PROPOSITION XXXII. 

Fig. 15. The area of the ordinate figure ABEFGH 
is equalto the produli of the half circumference of the po¬ 
lygon, mtiltiplitd into the perpendicular drawn from the 

centre ofthecircumfcribedcircletothe fide of the polygon _ 

For the ordinate figure can be refolved into as many 
equal triangles as there are fides of the figure; and 
fince each trangle is equal to the produdt of half the 
bafe into the perpendicular, it is evident that the fum 
of all the triangles together, that is the polygon, is 
equal to the produdt of half the him of the bafes (that 
is the half of the circumference of the polygon) in¬ 
to the common perpendicular height of the triangles 
drawn from the centre C to one of the fides ; for ex¬ 
ample, to AB. 

PROPOSITION XXXIII. 

Fig. 16. The area of acircle is fo-undhy multiplying 
the half of the periphery into the radius, or the half of the 
radius into the periphery —For a circle is not different 
from an ordinate or regular polygon of an infinite num¬ 
ber ofiides, and the common height of"the triangles in¬ 
to, 
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Surface of to which the polygon or circle may be fuppofed to be' 
Bodies, divided is the radius of the circle. 

' v ' Were it worth while, it were eafy to demonftrate ac- - 
curately this propofition, bymeans (Jfthe infcribed and 
circumfcribed figures, as is done in the 4th prop, of 
the treatife of Archimedes concerning the dinienfions 
of the circle. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence alfo it appears, that the area of the fedtor 
A BCD is produced by multiplying the half of the 
arc into the radius, and likewife that the area of the 
fegment of the circle ADC is found by fubtracliug 
from the area of the fedtor tfie area of the triangle 
ABC. 

PROPOSITION XXXIV. 

Fig. 17. The circle is to the fquare oj the diameter as 

11 to 14 nearly _For ifthe diameter AB befuppofedto 

be 7, the circumference AHBK will be alijioft 22 (by 
the 22d prop, of this Part), and the area of tfie fquare 
DC will be 49 ; and, by the preceding prop, the area 
of the circle will be 28J. : therefore the fquare DC will 
be to the infcribed circle as 49 to 381, or as 98 to 77, 
that is, as 14 to 11. Q. E. D. 

If greater exadtnefsis required, you may proceed to 
any degree of accuracy: for the fquare DC is to the 
infcribed circle, as 1 to 1—j-f-’—i-{-|—rV+<V> 
in infinitum. 

“ Thisferies will be of no fervice for computing the 
area of the circle accurately, without fome further arti- 
fice, becaufeit converges at too flow a rate. The area 
of the circle will be found exa'dtly enough for moll 
purpofes, by multiplying the fquare of the diameter by 
7854, and dividing by 10,000, or cutting off four de¬ 
cimal places from theprodudt; for the area of the 
circle is to the circumfcribed fquare nearly as 7854 to 
10,000.” 

PROPOSITION XXXV. 

Fig. 18. To find the area of a given etlipfi. —Let 
ABCD be an ellipfe, whofe greater diameter is BD, 
and the lefler AC, bifedting the greater perpendicular¬ 
ly in E. Let a mean proportional HF be found (by 
13th 6. Enel.) between AC and BD, and (by the 33d 
of this) find the area of the circle deferibed on the dia¬ 
meter HF. This area is equal to the area of the el¬ 
lipfe ABCD. For becaufe, as BD to AC, fo the 
fquare of BD to the fquare of HF, (by 2. cor. 20th 
6. Eucl.) : but (by the 2d 12. Enel.) as the fquare of 
BD to the fquare of HF, fo is the circle of the diame¬ 
ter BD, to the circle of the diameter HF : therefore as 
BD to AC, fo is the circle of the diameter BD, to the 
circle of the diameter HF. And (by the Jth prop, of 
Archimedesof fplieroids) as the greater diameter BD, 
to the lefler AC, fo is the circle of the diameter BD, 
to the ellipfe ABCD. Confequently (by the nth 3. 
Eucl.) the circle of the diameter BD will have the fame 
proportion to the circle of the diameter HF, and to tfie 
ellipfe ABCD. Therefore (by 9th 5. Eucl.) the area 
of the circle of the diameter HF will be equal to the 
area of the ellipfe ABC. Q_. E. D. 

SC HO L 1 U M. 

From this and the two preceding propofitions, a me¬ 
thod is derived of finding the area of an ellipfe. There 
are two ways: ift, Say, as one is to the lefler diame¬ 
ter, fo is the greater diameter to a fourth liuiwber, 
(which is found by the rule of three). Then again fay, 
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as 14 to 11, fo is the fourth number found to the area Surfaces of 
fought. But the fecond way is fhorter. Multiply the Bodies, 
lefler diameter into the greater, and the product by 11; v * 
then divide tfie whole product by 14, and the quo¬ 
tient will be the area fought of the ellipfe. For ex¬ 
ample, Let the greater diameter be 10, and the lef- 
fer 7; by multiplying 1 o by 7, the prodttdl is 70; and 
multiplying that by 11, it is 77°; and dividing 770- 
by 14, the quotient will be JJ, which is the area of 
the ellipfe fought. 

“ The area of the ellipfe will be found more accu¬ 
rately, by multiplying the produdt of the two diameters 
by. 7854-” 

We fliall add no more about other plain furfaces, 
whether redtilinear or curvilinear, which feldom occur 
in practice ; but fliall fubjoin fome propofitions about 
meafuring the furface of folids. 

PROPOSITION XXXVI. 

To meafure the furface oj any prifm. —By the 14th 
definition of the nth Enel, a prifm is contained by 
planes, of which two oppofite fides (commonly called 
the bales) are plainredtilinealfigures; which are either 
regular and ordinate, and' meafured by prop. 32. of 
this; or however irregular, and then they are meafu¬ 
red by the 28th prop. The other fides are paral'lelo- 
grams, which are meafured by prop. 28thand the 
Whole fuperficies of the prifm confifts of the fum of 
fhofe taken altogether. 

PROPOSITION XXXVII. 

T9 meafure the fuperficies of any pyramid. —Since its 
bafis is a reftilineal figure, and the reft of the planes 
terminating in the top of the pyramid are triangles ; 
thefe meafured feparately, and added together, give 
the furface of the pyramid required. 

P R O POSITION XXXVIII. 

Tom'eafure the fuperficies of any regular body. —Theft 
bodies are called regular , which arebounded by equi¬ 
lateral and equiangular figures. The fuperficies of the 
tetraedon confifts of four equal and equiangular tri¬ 
angles ; the fuperficies of the hexaedron or cube, of 
fix equal fquares ; an bdlaedron, of eight equal equila¬ 
teral triangles; a dodecaedron, of twelve equal and 
ordinate pentagons; and the fuperficies of an icofae- 
dron, of twenty equal and equilateral triangles. There¬ 
fore it will be eafy to meafure thefe furfaces from what 
has beeh already ihown. 

In the fame manner we may meafure the' fiipferficies 
of a folid contained by any planes. 

PROPOSITION XXXIX. 

Fig. 19. Tomeafurethefupcrficiesof a cylinder .— 

Becaufe a cylinder differs very little from a prifm, 
whofe oppofite planes or bafes are ordinate figures 
of an infinite number of fides, it appears that the fu¬ 
perficies of a cylinder, without the balis, is equal to 
an infinite number of parallelograms; the common al¬ 
titude of all which is the fame with the height of the 
cylinder, and the bafts of them all differ very little 
from the periphery of the circle which is the bafe of 
the cylinder. Therefore this periphery multiplied in¬ 
to the common height, gives the fuperficies of thexy- 
linder, excluding the bafes; which are tobe meafured 
feparately by the 33d propofition. 

This propofition concerning the meaftire of the fur¬ 
face of the cylinder (excluding its bafis) is evident 
from this, that when it is conceived to be fpread out, 

it 
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Surface of it becomes a parallelogram, whofe bafe is the peri- 
^Bodies, phery of the circle of the bafe of the cylinder ftretch- 
- ' cd into a right line, and whofe height is the fame with 

the height of the cylinder. 

PROPOSITION XL. 

Fig. 20. To meafure the furface of a right cone .— 
The furface of aright cone is very little different from 
the furface of a right pyramid, having an ordinate po¬ 
lygon for its bafe of an infinite number of fides,; the 
furface of which (excluding the bafe) is equal to the 
film of the triangles. The fum of the bafes of thefe 
triangles is equal to the periphery of the circle of the 
bafe, and the common height of the triangles is the 
ildcs of the cone AB ^wherefore the fum of thefe tri¬ 
angles is equal to the product of the fum of the bafes 
(i. e. the periphery of the bafe of the conej multiplied 
into the half of the common height, or it is equal to 
half the produd of the periphery of the bafe multiplied 
in the flaunt height. 

If the area of the bafe is likewife wanted, it is to 
be found feparately by. the 33d prop. If the furface 
of a cone is fuppofed to be lpread out on a plane, it 
will become a fedor of a circle whofe radius is the 
fide of the cone, and the arc terminating the fedor 
is^made from the periphery of the bafe. Whence, 
by corol. 33d prop, of this, its dimenfion may be, 
found. 

COROLLARY . 

Hence it will be eafy to meafure the furface of a 
jrujlum of a cone cut by a plane parallel to the bafe. 

PROPOSITION XLI. 

Fig. 31 . To meajure thefurface ofa givenfphere .— 
Let there be a fphere whofe center is A, and let the 
area of its convex furface be required. Archimedes 
demonftrates (37th prob. 1. book of the fphere and 
cylinder) that its furface is equal to the area of four 
great circles of the fphere ; that is, let the area of the 
great circle be multiplied by 4, and the produd will 
give the area of the fphere, or (by the 20th 6. and 
ad 12. of Eucl.) the area of the fphere given is equal 
to the area of a circle whofe radius is the right line 
BC, the diameter of the fphere. Therefore having 
meafured (by 33 prop.) the circle deferibed with the 
radius BC, this, will give the furface of the fphere. 

PROPOSITION XLII. 

Fig. 23 . To meafure the furface of a fegment of a 
fphere .— Let there be a fegment cut off by the plane 
ED. Archimedes demonftrates (49. and jo. 1. De 
fphera ) that the furface of this fegment, excluding the 
circular bafe, is equal to the area of a circle whofe ra¬ 
dius is the right line BE drawn from the vertex B of 
the fegment to the periphery of the circle DE, There¬ 
fore (by the 33d prop.) it is eafily meafured. 
COROLLARY 1. 

Hence that part of the furface of a fphere that lies 
between two parallel planes is eafily meafured, by fob. 
trading the furface of the leffer fegment from the fur¬ 
face of the greater fegment, 

COROLLARY 2. 

Hence likewife it follows, that the furface of a cy- 
linder/defcribed about a fphere (excluding the bafes) is 
equal to the furface of she fphere, and the parts of the 
one to the parts of the other, intercepted between 
planes parallel to the bafes of the cylinder. 

Vol. VII. 
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Chap. IV. Offolid Figures and their Menfnraiion, Gau 

comprehending likewife the Principles of Gauging 

Vefels of all Figures. 

As in the former part of this treatife we took an 
inch for the fmallefl meafure in IcngLh, and an inch 
fquare for the fmallefl foperfkial meafure ; fo now, 
in treating of the meafuration of folids, we take a,cti- 
bical inch for the fmallefl folid meafure. Of thele, 

109 make a Scots pint j other liquid meafures depend 
on this, as are generally known. 

In dry meafnres, the Scots firlot, by ftatnte, contains 
194. pints ; and on this depend the other dry meafures : 
therefore, if the content of any folid be given in cu¬ 
bical inches, it will be eafy to reduce the fame to the" 
common liquid or dry meafures, and converfely to re¬ 
duce thefe to folid inches. The liquid and dry mea¬ 
fures, in ule among other nations, are known from 
their writers. 

. “ As to the Englilh liquid meafures, by ad of par¬ 
liament 1706, any round veflel commonly called a cy¬ 
linder, having an even bottom, being feven inches in 
diameter throughout, and fix inches deep from the 
top of the infide to the bottom (which veflel will be 
found by computation to contain .230cubical 
inches), or any veflel containing 231 cubical inches, 
and no more, is deemed to be a lawful wine-gallon. 

An Englilh pint therefore contains 284 cubical inches; 

2 pints make a quart; 4 quarts a gallon; 18 gallons 
a roundlet; 3 roundlets and an half, or 63 gallons, • 
make a hoglhead ; the half of a hoglhead is a barrel: 

1 hoglhead and a third, or 84 gallons, make a pun¬ 
cheon ; 1 puncheon and a half or 2 hogiheads, or 126 
gallons, makes a pipe or butt; the third part of a pipe 
or 42 gallons, -make a tierce ; 2 pipes, or 3 puncheons 
or 4 hogiheads, make a ton of wine. Though the 
Englilh wine gallon is now fixed at 231 cubical inches, 
theftandard kept in Guildhall being meafured, before 
many perfons of diftindion, May 25. 1688, it was 
found to contain only 224 fuch inches. 

. “ In the Englilh beer-meafurc, a gallon contains 
282 cubical inches ; confequently 35' cubical inches 
make a pint, 2 pints make a quart, 4 quarts make a 
gallon, 9 gallons a firkin, 4 firkins a barrel. In ale, 

8 gallons make a firkin, and 32 gallons make a barrel. 

By an ad of the firflof William and Mary, 34 gallons 
is the barrel, both for beer and ale, in all places, ex¬ 
cept within the weekly bill of mortality. 

“ In Scotland it is known that 4 gills make a mutch- 
kin, 2 mutchkins make a chopin ; a pint is two cho- 
pins ; a quart is two pints; and a gallon is four quarts 
or eight pints. The accounts of the cubical inches 
contained in the Scots pint vary confiderably from 
each other. According to our Author, it contains 
109 cubical mches. But tire flandard jugs kept by 
the dean of guild of Edinburgh (one of which has the 
year 15 J 5 , with the arms of Scotland, and the town 
of Edinburgh, marked upon it) having been carefully 
meafured fcveral times, and by different perfons, the 
Scots pint, according to thofe llandards, was found to 
contain about 103^ cubic inches. The pewterers 
jugs (by which the veffels in common ufe are made) 
are faid to contain fometimes betwixt ioj and I06 
cubic inches. A calk that was meafured by the 
brewers of Edinburgh, before the commiffioners of ex- 
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Gauging, cife ill 1707, was found to contain 464 Scots pints; 
" v ' the fame veflel contained 18^ Englilh ale-gallons. 

Snppofing this nienfuration to be juft, the Scots pint 
•will be to the Englilh ale-gallon as 289 to 750 ; and if 
the Englilh ale-gallon be fuppofed to contain 282 
cubical inches, the Scots pint will contain-108.664 
cubical inches. But it is fufpefted, on fevcral grounds 
that the experiment was not made with lufficient care' 
and exaftnefs. 

te The commillioners appointed by authority of par¬ 
liament to fettle the mealiires and weights, in their 
aft of Feb. 19. 1618, relate, Thar having caufed fill" 
the Linlithgow firlot with water, they found that it. 
contained 21 i pints of the juft Stirling jug and mea-' 
fure. They likewife ordain that this lhall be the 
juft and only firlot ; and add. That the widenefs and 
broadnefs of the which firlot , under and above even over 
within the buirds % Jhall contain nineteen inches and the 
fixth part of an inch, and the deepnefs feven inches and a 
third part of an inch. According to this aft (fuppo- 
fing their experiment and computation to have been 
accurate) the pint contained only 99.56 cubical 
inches; for the content of fuch a veflel as is deferi- 
bed in the aft, is 211J.85, and t his divided by 214 
gives 99.56. But by the weight of water faid to fill 
this firlot in the fame aft, the meafure of the pint 
agrees nearly with the Edinburgh ftandard abovemen- 
tioned. 

“ As for the Englilh meafures of corn, the Win- 
chefter gallon contains 2721 cubical inches; 2 gallons 
make a peck; 4 pecks, or 8 gallons (that is, 2178 
cubical inches), make a bulhel ; and a quarter is 8 
bufhels, 

“ Oar anthor fays, that 194 Scots pints make a fir¬ 
lot. But this does not appear to be agreeable to the 
ftatute aboveinentioned, nor to the ftandard-jugs. It 
may be conjeftured, that the proportion affigned by 
him has been deduced from fome experiment of how 
many pints, according to common ufe, were con¬ 
tained in t-ht firlot. For if we fuppofe thofe pints to 
have been each of 108.664 cubical inches, according 
to the experiment made in the 1707 before the com- 
mifiioners of excife deferibed above; the 194. fuch 
pints will amount to 2118.94, -cubical inches, which 
agrees nearly with 2115.85, the meafure of the firlot 
by ftatute abovementioned. But it is probable, that 
in this he followed the aft 1587, where it is ordained. 
That the wheat-firlot lhall contain 19 pints and two 
joucattes. A wheat-firlot marked with fbeLinlith- 
gow ftamps being meafured, was found to contain 
about 2211 cubical inches. By the ftatute of 1618, 
the barley-firlot was to contain 31 pints of the juft 
Stirling-jug. 

“ A Paris pint is 48 cubical Paris inches, and is 
nearly equal to an Englilh wine-quart. The Boifean 
contains 664.6S099 Paris cubical inches, or 780.36 
Englilh cubical inches. 

“ The Roman amphora was a cubical Roman foot, 
the congius was the eighth part of the amphora, the 
Jextarius was one fixth of the congius. They divided 
the fiextarius like the as or libra. Of dry meafures, the 
- meaitnnus was equal to two amphoras, that is, about 
144 Englilh legal bulhels; and the modius was the 
third paruif the amphora ” 
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PROPOSITION XL1II. Gauging. 

To find the folid content of a given prifm. —By the '“" v ' 

29th prop, let the area of the bafe <-f the prifm be 
meafured, and be multiplied by the height of the 
prifm, the produft: will give the folid content of the 
prifjn. 

PROPOSITION XLIV. 

To find the folid content of a given pyramid.-— The 
are’a pf the bafe being found (by the 30th prop.), 
let it be multiplied by the third part of the height 
of the.pyramid, or the third part of the bafe by the 
height, the produft will give the folid content, by 
i7thi2.Eucl. 

CO ROLLER Y. 

If the folid content of a fruflum of a pyramid is re¬ 
quired, firft let the folid content of the entire pyramid 
befound ; from which fubtraft the folid content of the 
part that is wanting, and the folid content of the bro 
ken pyramid will remain. 

PROPOSITION XLV. 

To find the content of a given cylinder. —The area 
of the bafe being found by prop. 33. if it be a circle, 
and by prop. 35. if it be an ellipfe (for in both 
cafes it is a cylinder), multiply it by the height of the 
cylinder, and the folid contents of the cylinder will 
be produced. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig. 23. And in this manHer may be meafured the 
folid content of veflels and calks not much different 
from a cylinder, as ABCD. If towards the middle 
EF it be fomewhat grofler, the area of the circle of 
the bafe being found (by 33d prop.) and added to the 
area of the middle circle EF, and the half of their fum 
(that is, an arithmetical mean between the area of the 
bafe and the area of the middle circle) taken for the 
bafe of the veflel, and multiplied into its height, the 
folid content of the given veflel will.be produced. * 

Note, That the length of the veflel, as well as the 
diameters of the bafe, and of the circle EF, ought to 
be taken within the ftaves; for it is the folid content 
within the ftaves that is fought. 

PROPOSITION XLVI. 

To find . the folid content of a given cone. —Let the 
area of the bafe (found by prop. 33.) be multiplied 
into 4 of the height, the produft wrlPgive the folid 
content of the cone for by the 10th 12. EucL a cone 
is the third part of a cylinder that has the fame bafe 
and height. 

PROPOSITION XLVII. 

Fig. 24.25. To find the folid content of a fruftum 
of a cone cut by a plane parallel to the plane of the 
bafe. —Firft, let the height of the entire cone be found, 
and thence (by the preceding prop.) its folid content; 
from which fubtraft the folid content of the cone.cut 
off at the top, there will remain the folid content of the 
fruflum of the cone. 

How the content of the entire cone may be found, 
appears thus : Let ABCD be the fruflum of the cone 
(either right orfealenous, as in the figures 24. and 25.) 
let the cone ECD be fuppofed to be completed ; let 
AG be drawn parallel to DE, and let AH and EF be 
perpendicular on CD ; it will be (by 2d 6. Eucl.) 
as CG : CA: : CD : CE : but (by art. 72. of Part I.) 
as CA : AH: :CE : EF ; confequently (by 22d 5. Eucl.) 

as 
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Gauging, as CG : Att :: CD : EF ; that is, as the excefs of the 
"—— diameter of the leffer bafe is to the height of the 
fruftum, fo is the diameter of the greater bafe to the 
height of the entire cone. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig. 26. Some cafks whofe ftaves are remarkably 
bended about the middle, and flrait towards the ends, 
may be taken for two portions of cones, without any 
conliderable error. Thus ABEF is a fruftum of a right 
cone, to whofe bafe EF, on the other fide, there is 
mother fimilar fruftum of a cone joined, EDCF. The 
vertices of thefe cones, if they be fuppofed to be com¬ 
pleted, will be found at G and H. Whence (by the 
preceding propofition) the folid content of fucli veffels 
may be found.- 

PROPOSITION XLVIII. 

Fig. 27. A cylinder circumferibed about a fphere, 
that is, having its bafe equal to a great circle of the 
fphere, and its height equal to the diameter of the 
fphere, is to the fphere as 3 to 2. 

Let ABEC be the quadrant of a circle, and ABDC 
the circumferibed fquare; and likewife the triangle 
ADC ; by the revolution of the figure about the right 
line AC, as axis, an hemifphere will be generated by 
the quadrant, a cylinder of the fame bafe and height 
by the lquare, and a cone by the triangle. Let thefe 
three be cut any how by the plane HF, parallel to the 
bafe AB ; the fe&ion in the cylinder will be a circle 
whofe radius is FH, in ihe hemifphere a circle of 
the radius EF, and in the cone a circle of the radius 
GF. 

By art. 69. of Part I. EA17, or HF^itEF^ and FA^ 
taken together (but AY q—FGq, becaufe AC=CD) ; 
therefore the circle of the radius FH is equal to a circle 
of the radius EF, together with a circle of the radios 
GF ; and fince this is true every where, all the circles 
together deferibed by the refpedive radii HF (that is, 
the cylinder) are equal to all the circles deferibed, by 
the refpedive radii EF and FG (that is, to the hemi¬ 
fphere and the cone taken together); but (by the 10th 
12. Enel.) the cone generated by the triangle DAC is 
one-third part of the cylinder generated by the fquare 
BC. Whence it follows, that the hemifphere gene¬ 
rated by the rotation of the quadrant ABEC is equal 
to the remaining two-third parts of tbe cylinder, and 
that the whole fphere is ’ of the double cylinder, cir¬ 
cumferibed about it. 

This is that celebrated 39th prop. 1. book of Archi¬ 
medes of the fphere and cylinder ; in which he deter¬ 
mines the proportion of the cylinder to the fphere in- 
feribed to be that of 3 to 2. 

COROLLARY. 

•Hence it follows, that the fphere is equal to a cone 
whofe height is equal to the feijiidiameter of the 
fphere; having for its bafe a circle equal to the fu- 
pcrficies of the fphere, or to four great circles of the 
fphere, or to a circle whofe radius is equal to the dia¬ 
meter of the fphere (by prop. 41. of this.) And in¬ 
deed a fphere differs very little from the fura of an in¬ 
finite number of cones that have their bafes in thefuf- 
face of the fphere, and their common vertex in the 
centre of the fphere; fo that the fuperficies of the 
fphere (of whofe dimeufion fee prop. 41. of this) mul¬ 
tiplied into the third part of the femididmeter, gives the 
folid content of the fphere. 
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PROPOSITION XLIX. Gauging. 

Fig. 28. To find the folid content of a Jefior of the J ' 

fphere. —A fpherical fedor ABC (as appears by the 
corollary of the preceding prop.) is very little different 
from an infinite number of cones, having their bafes 
in the fuperficies of the fphere BEC, and their com* 
mon vertex in the centre. Wherefore the fpherical 
fuperficies BEC being found (by prop. 42. of this), 
and multiplied into the third part of AB the radius of 
the fphere, the produd will give the folid content of 
the fedtor ABC. 

COROLLARY. 

It is evident how to find the folidity of a fpherical 
fegment lefs than a hemifphere, by fubtrading the 
cone ABC from the fedtor already found. But if the 
fpherical fegment be greater than a hemifphere, the 
cone correfponding mult be added to the fedtor, to 
make the fegment. 

PROPOSITION L. 

Fig. 29. To find the folidity of the fpheroid, and of 
its fegments cut by planes perpendicutar to the axis.— 

In prop. 44. of this, it is fhown, that every where 
EH : EG :: CF : CD; but circles are as the fquare* 
deferibed upon their rays, that is, the circle of the 
radius EH is to the circle of the radius EG, as CF^ to 
CD q. And fince it is fo every where, all the circles 
deferibed with the refpedive rays EH (that is, the 
fpheroid made by the rotation of thefemi ellipfis AFB 
around the axis AB) will be to all the circles deferi¬ 
bed by the refpedive radii EG (that is, the fphere 
deferibed by the rotation of the femicircle ADB on the 
axis AB) as FC q to CD^ ; that is, as the fpheroid to 
the-fphere on tlie fame axis, fo is the fquare of the 
other axis of the generating ellipfe to the fquare of the 
axis of the fphere. 

And this holds, whether thefpheroid.be formed by a 
revolution around the greater or leifer axis. 

COROLLARY 1. 

Hence it appears, that the half of the fpheroid, 
formed by the rotation of the fpace AHFC around the 
axis AC, is double of the cone generated by the triangle 
AFC about the fame axis; which is the 32d[prop. of 
Archimedes of conoids and fpheroids. 

COROLLARY 2. 

Hence, likewife, is evident the meafure of fegments 
of the fpheroid cut by planes perpendicular to the 
axis. For the fegment of the fpheroid made by the 
•rotation o"f ttfe Ipace ANHE, round the axis AE, is 
to the fegment of the fphere having the fame axis AC, 
and made by the rotation of the fegment of the circle 
AMGE, as CF^r to CD^. 

But if the meafure of this folid be wanted with lefs 
labour, by the 34th prop, of Archimedes of conoids 
and fpheroids, it will be as*BE to AC+EB ; fois the 
cone generated by the rotation of the triangle AHE 
round the axis AE, to the fegment of the fphere 
made by the rotation of the fpace ANHE round the 
fame axis AE; which could eafily be demouftra>ted by 
the method of indivifibles. 

COROLLARY 3. 

Hence it is eafy to find the folid content of the feg¬ 
ment bf a fphere or fpheroid intercepted between tw® 
parallel planes, perpendicular to the axis. This agrees 
as well to the oblate as to the oblong fpheroid ; as is 
obvious. 

CO- 
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Gauging. COROLLARY 4. 

'- v -- Fig. 30. If a calk is.to be valued as the middle piece 

of an oblong fpheroid, cut by the tvyo planes DC and 
FG, at right angles to the axis : firft, let the folid con¬ 
tent of the half fpheroid ABCED be meafured by the 
preceding prop, from which let the folidity of the leg- 
ment DEC be fubtradled, and there will remain the 
fegment ABCD ; and this doubled will give the capa¬ 
city of the calk required. 

The following method is generally made ufe of for 
jinding the folid content of fuch velfels. The double 
area of the greatelt circle, that is, of that which is de- 
feribed by the diameter AB at the middle of the calk, 
is added to the area of the circle at the end, that is, 
of the circle DC or FG (for they are ufually equal), 
and the third part of this fum is taken for a mean bale 
of the calk ; which therefore multiplied into the length 
of the calk OP, gives the content of the vefiel re¬ 
quired. 

Sometimes veflels have other figures, different from 
thofe we have mentioned ; the eafy method of mea- 
ftiring which may be learned from thofe who pradtife 
this art. What hath already been delivered, is fuffi- 
cient for our purpofe. 

PROPOSITION LI. 

Fig. 31. and 32. To find how much is contained in 
a veffel that is in.part empty , whofe axis is parallel to the 
horizon. —Let AGBH be the great circle in the middle 
of the calk, whofe fegment GBH is filled with liquor, 
the fegment GAH being empty; the fegment GRH 
is known, if the depth EB.be known, and EH a mean 
proportional between the fegments of the diameter AE 
and EB ; which are found by a rod or ruler put into 
the vefiel at the orifice. Let the, bafts of the calk at 
a medium be found, which fuppofe to be the circle 
CKDL ; and let the fegmfcnt KCL be fimilar to the 
fegment GAH (which is. either found by the rule of 
three, bccaufe as the circle, AGBH is to the circle 
CKDL ; fo is the fegment GAH to the fegment KCL; 
of is f<;und from the tables of fegments made by au¬ 
thors) ; and the produdt of this fegment multiplied 
by the length of the calk will give the liquid content 
remaining in the calk. 

PROPOSITION LII. 

To findthe folid content of a regular and ordinate body, 
—A tetraedoti being a pyramid, the folid content, is 
found by the 44th prop. The hexaedron, or cube, 
being a kind of prifm, it is meafured by the 43d prop. 
An odtaedrpn confifls of two pyramids of the fame 
fquare bafe, and of equal heights; confequently its 
meafure is found by the 44th prop. Adodecaedron 
confifls of ia pyramids having equal equilateral and 
equiangular pentagonal bafes ; and fo one of thefe be¬ 
ing meafured (by the 44th prop, of this), and multi¬ 
plied by 12, the produdl will be equal to the folid con¬ 
tent of the dodecaedron. The icofaedron confifls of 
20 equal pyramids having.trjangular bafes; the folid 
content of one of which being, found (by the 44th 
prop.), and multiplied by 20, gives the whole folij. 
The bafes and heights of thefe.pyramids, if you want 
to proceed more exadtly, may be found by trigonome¬ 
try. See Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION LI II- 

To find the folid content of a body however irregular. 
—Let the given body be immerfed into a vefiel of 
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water, having the figure of a parallelopipedon or Gauging, 
prifm, and let it be noted how much the water is rai- 'J —’ 

fed upon the immerfion of the body. For it is plain, 
that the fpace which the water fills, after the immer- 
lion of the body, exceeds the fpace filled before its 
immerlion, by a fpace equal to the folid content, of the 
body, however irregular. But when this excefs is of 
the figure of a parallelopipedon or prifm, it is eafily 
meafured by the 43d prop, of this, viz. by multiplying 
the area of the, bafe, or mouth of the vefiel, into the 
difference of the elevations of the water before and 
after immerfion : Whence is found the folid content of 
the body given. 

In the fame way the folid content of a part of a 
body may be found by imraerfing that part only in 
water. 

There is no necefliry to infill here on diminifhing.or 
enlarging folid bodies in a given proportion. It will 
be eafy to deduce thefe things from the nth and 12th 
books of Euclid. 

“ The following rules are fnbjoined for the ready 
computation of the contents, of veflels, and of any folids- 
in the meafures in ule in Great:Britain. 

“I. To find the content of a cylindric vefiel in Eng* 
lifh wine gallons, the diameter of the bafe and altitude, 
of the vefiel being given in inches and decimals of an 
inch. 

“ Square the number of inches in the diameter of 
the vefiel; multiply this fquare by the number of 
inches in. the height: then multiply the produdl by 
the decimal fradtion .0034; and this lafl produdt fbalL 
give the content in wine gallons, and decimals, of fuch, 
a'galjon. To.exprefs the,, rule arithmetically ; let D 
reprefent the number of inches, anddecimals of an inch., 
in the diameter.of the.vefiel, and H the decimals of- 
an inch in the height,of the vefiel; then the content 
ip wine gallons, fhall be DDHx T „ 3 wW, or DDHx 
.0034. Ex. Let the diameter D=5i.2 inches, the 
height H=62.3 inches, then the content ihaH be 
J r.2 XJi -2x62.3X.003 4=5 55.27,342 wine.gallons.— ; 

This rule follows, from prop. 33. and 45. For by the 
former, the area of the bafe of the vefiel is in fquare 
inches DDx.7854; and by the latter, the content.of- 
the vefiel in folid inches, is DDHx 7854; which di¬ 
vided by 231 (the number of cubical inches in a wine- 
gallon) gives DDHx.0034, the content in wine-gallons. 

But though the charges in the excife are made (by 
flatute) on the fuppofition.that the wine-gallon con¬ 
tains 231 cubical inches, yet it is faid, that in fale 
224 cubical inches, the content of the ftandard mea- 
ftired at Guildhall (as was mentioned above), are al¬ 
lowed to be a wine-gallon. 

u II. Suppofing the Engltlh ale-gallon to contain 
282 cubical inches, the content of a cylindric vefiel 
iscompured in fuch gallons, by multiplying the fquare 
of the diameter of a vefiel by its height as formerly, 
and their produdt by the decimal fradtion .0,027,851 : 
that is, the, folid content in ale gallons is DDHx 
.0,027,851. 

“ III, Suppofing the Scots pint to contain about 
103.4 cubical inches (which is the meafure given-by 
the ftandards at Edinburgh, according to experiments 
mentioned above), the content of a cylindric vefiel is 
computed in Scots pints, by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter of the vefiel by its height, anathe.pro- 

dudk 
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Gauging. dud of thefe by the decimal fraction .0076. Or 
^—'the content of fuch a veffd in Scots pints is DDHX 
.0076. 

“ IV. Suppofing the Winchefter bufliel to contain 2187 
cubical inches, the content of a cylindric veffcl is com¬ 
puted in thofe bufhcls by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter of the veffel by the height, and the pro¬ 
duct by the decimal fradion .0,003,606. But the 
ftandard buihel having been meafured by Mr Everard 
and others in 1696, it was found to contain only 
2145.6 folid inches ; and therefore it was enided in 
the act for laying a duty upon malt. That every round 
bufhel, with a plain and even bottom^being 184 inches 
diameter throughout , and 8 inches deep, jfr&uld be ejteem- 
ed a legal Winchefter bujhel. According to this. ad 
(ratified in the firft year of queen Anne) the legal 
Winchefter bufliel contains only 2150.42 folid indies. 
And the content of a cylindric velfel is computed in 
fuch bufhels, by multiplying the fquare of the diameter 
by the height, and their produd by the decimal frac¬ 
tion .003,625. Or the content of the veffel in thofe 
bufliels is DDHx.0,003,625, 

“ V. Suppofing the Scots wheat-firlot to-contain 
ail Scots pints (as, is appointed by theftatute 1618), 
and the pint to be conform to the Edinburgh.ftanda.rds. 
abovementioned, the contents of a cylindric veffel in 
fuch firlots is computed by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter by the height, apd their produdl- by the 
decimal fradion .00,358.. This firlot, in 1^26, is 
appointed to contain 17 pints ; in 1457, it was ap¬ 
pointed to contain 18 pints; in 1587, it is 194 pints ; 
in 1628, it is 214 pints : and though this laft ftatutc 
appears to have been founded on wrong computations 
in feveral refpeds,,yet this part of that ad. that relates 
to the number of pints in the firlot feems to be.theleaft 
exceptionable.; and therefore we fuppofe the firlot to 
contain 214 pints of the Edinburgh ftandard, or about 
2197 cubical inches ; which a little exceeds the,Win¬ 
chefter bulhe), from which it may have been originally 
copied. 

VI. Suppofing the bear-firlot to contain 31 Scots 
pints (according to the ftatute 1518), and the pint 
conform to the Edinburgh ftandards, the content of a 
cylindric veffel in fuch firlots is found by multiplying 
the fquare of the diameter by the height, and this pro-, 
dud by .000245. 

“ When the fedion of the veffel is not a circle, but 
an ellipfis, the produd of the greateft diameter by the 
leaft is to be fubftituted in thofe rules for the fquare 
of the diameter. 

“ VII. To compute the content of a veffel that may 
be confidered as a fruftum of a cone in any of thofe 
meafures. 

“ Let A reprefent the number of inches in the 
diameter of the greater bafe, B the number of inches 
in the diameter of the leffer bafe. Compute the- 
fquarc of A, the produd of A multiplied by B, and 
the fquare of B, and colled thefe into a fum. Then 
find the third part of this fum, and fubftitute it in 
the preceding rules in the place of the fquare of the 
diamete?; and proceed in all other refpeds as before. 
Tims, for example, the content in wine-gallons is 
AA+AB+BB+JxHx.0034. 

“ Or, to the fquare of half the fum of the diame¬ 
ters A and B, add one-third part of the fquare of 
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half their difference, and fubftitute this fnm in the Ganging, 
preceding rules for the fquare of the diameter of the ‘ v ' 
vellel : for the fquare of 4A4-4B added 10 4 of the. 
fquare ofiA—‘ B, gives 4AA4-4AB+4 BB, 

“ VIII. When a veffel is a frultnni of a parabolic 
conoid, meafure the diameter of the fediou at the 
middle of the height of the fruftum ; and the content 
will be precifcly the fame as of a cylinder of the dia¬ 
meter of the fame height with the vellel. 

“ IX. When a veffel is a fruftum of a fphere, if 
you meafnre the diameter of the fedion at the middle 
of the height of the Iruftum, then compute the con¬ 
tent of a cylinder of the diameter of the fame height 
with the veffel,and from this fubtrad 4 of the content 
of a cylinder of the fame height of a bafe whofe dia¬ 
meter is equal to its height; the remainder will give 
the content of the veffcl. That is, if D reprefent the 
diameter of the middle fedion, and H the height of 
the fruftum, you are to the fubftitute DD—pHHforthe 
fquare of the diameter of the cylindric vellel in the firft 
fix rules. 

“ X. When the veffel is a fruftum of a fpheriod 
if the bafes are equal, the content is readily found by 
the rule in p. 683. In other cafes, let the axis of the 
folid be to the conjugate axis as n to 1 ; let D be the 
diameter of the middle fedion of the fruftum, H the 
height or length of the fruftum ; and fubftitute in the 
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firft fix rules DD—--for the fquare of the diameter 
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of the veffel. 

“ XI. When the veffel is an hyperbolic conoid, let 
the axis of the folid be to the conjugate axis as n to 1, 

D the diameter of the fedion at the middle of the fruf- 
tum, H the height or length : compute DDxtbxHH, 

and fubftitute this fum for the fquare of the diameter 
of the cylindric veffel in the firft fix rules . 

“ XII. In general, it is ufual to meafure any round 
veffel, by diftinguilhing it into feveral fruftums, and 
taking the diameter of the fedion at the middle of. 
each fruftum ; thence to compute the content of each 
as if it was a cylinder of that mean diameter; and to 
give their fum as the content of the veffel. From the 
total content, computed in this manner, they fubtrad 
lucceflively the numbers which exprefs the circular 
areas that correfpond to thofe mean diameters, each as 
often as there are inches in the altitude of the fruftum 
tovvliich it belongs, beginning with th e uppermoft ; 
in this manner calculate'a table tor the veffel, by 
which it readily appears how much liquor is at any 
time contained in it, by taking either the dry or wet 
inches : having regard to the inclination or drip of the 
veffel when it has any. 

“ This method of computing the content of a fruf¬ 
tum from the diameter of the fedion at the middle of 
its height, is as exad in that cafe only when it it a 
portion of a parabolc conoid ; but in fuch veffels ss are 
in common ufe, the error is not confiderable. When 
the veffel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, 
the content by this method is found lefs than the truth; 
but when it is a portion of a fpbere or fpheriod, the 
content computed in this manner exceeds the truth. 

The difference or error is always the fame in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the fame or of fimilar veffels, when the 
altitude of the fruftum is given. And when the alti¬ 
tudes are different, tbe-error is in the triplicate ratio 

«f 
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Gauging, of the altitude. If exa&nefs be required, the error in 
meafuring the fruftum of a conical veffel in this man¬ 
ner is i of the content of a cone fimilar to the veffel, 
of an altitude equal to the height of the fruftum. In 
a fphere, it is of a cylinder of a diameter and height 
equal to the fruftum. In the fpheroid and hyperbolic 
conoid, it is the fame as in a cone generated by the 
right-angled triangle, contained by the two femiaxes 
ot the figure, revolving about that fide which is the 
femiaxis of the fruflum. 

“ In the ufual method of computing a table for a 
veffel, by fubdufting from the whole content the num¬ 
ber that expreffes the uppermoft area as often as thera 
are inches in the uppermoft fruftutn and afterwards 
the numbers for the other are as fuccdlively ; it is ob- 
vious, that the contents affigned by the table, when a 
few of the uppermoft inches are dry, are ftated a little 
too high if the veffel Hands upon its leffer bafe ; but too 
low when it ftands on its greater bafe ; becaufe, when 
one inch is dry, for example, it is not the area at the 
middle of the uppermoft fruftum, but rather the area 
at the middle of the Uppermoft inch, that ought to be 
fubdudted from the total content, in order to find the 
content in this cafe. 

“ XIII. To meafure round timber: Let the mean 
circumference be foundin feet and decimals of a foot; 
fquare it; multiply this fquare by the decimal .079,57?, 
and the product by the length* Ex. Let the mean 
circumference of a tree be 10.3 feet, and the length 
24 feet. Then 10.3x10.3X.079,577x24=202.615, 
is the number of cubical feet in the tree. The foun¬ 
dation of this rule is, that when the circumference of a 
circle is 1, theareais »©,795,774>7if, and that the areas 
of circles are as the fqnares of (their circumferences. 

“ But the common way ufed by artificers for mea- 
furing round timber, differs much from this rule* 
They call one fourth part of the circumference the 
girt, which is by them reckoned the fide of a fquare, 
whofe area is equal to the area of the feftion of the 
tree ; therefore they fquare the^ir#, and then multiply 
by the length of the tree. According to their method 
the tree of the lalt example would be computed at 
159.13 cubical feet only. 

« How fquare timber is meafured, will be eafily 
underftood from the preceding propofitions. Fifty 
folid feet of hewn timber, and forty of rough timber 
make a load. 
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“ XIV. To find the burden of a fliip, or the num- Gauging. 

ber of tons it will carry, the following rule is com- -- v -- 

monly given. Multiply the length of the keel taken 
within board, by the breadth of the ihip within board, 
taken from the midlhip beam from plank to plank, and 
the product by the depth of the hold, taken from the 
plank below the keellon to the under part of the upper 
deck plank, and divide the produft by 94, the quo¬ 
tient is the content of the tonnage required. This 
rule, however, cannot be accurate ; nor can one rule 
be fuppofed to ferve for the meafuring exaftly the 
burden ofihips of all forts. Of this the reader will 
find more in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris for the year 1721. 

“ Our author having faid nothing of weights, it 
maybe ofufe to add briefly, that the Englilh Troy- 
pound contains 12 ounces, the ounce 20 penfly-weight, 
and the penny weight 24 grains ; that the Averdupois 
pound contains 16 ounces, the ounce 16 drams, and 
that 112 pounds is ufually called the hundred weight. 

It is commonly fuppofed, that 14 pounds Averdupois 
are equal to 17 pounds Troy. According to Mr 
Everard’s experiments, t pound Averdupois is equal 
to 14 ounces 12 penny-weight and 16 grains Troy, 
that is, to 7000 grains ; and an Averdupois ounce is 
43 74 grains. The Scots Troy-pound (which, by the 
ftatute 1718, was tobethe fame with the French) is 
commonly fuppofed equal to 15 J ounces Englilh Troy, 
or 7560 grains. By a mean of ftandards kept by the 
dean of guild at Edinburgh, it is 7599 or 760© 
grains. They who have meafured the weights which 
were fent from London after the union of the king¬ 
doms to be the ftandards by which the weights in Scot¬ 
land Ihould be made, have found the Englilh Averdu¬ 
pois pound (from a medium of the feveral weights) to 
weigh 7000 grains, the fame as Mr Everard ; accord¬ 
ing to which, the Scots, Paris, or Amfterdam pound, 

Will be to the pound Averdupois as 38 to 35. The 
Scots Troy-ftone contains 16 pounds, the pound 2 
marks or 16 ounces, an ounce 16 drops, a drop 36 
grains. Twenty Scots ounces make a Tron pound ; 
but becaufe it is ufual to allow one to the fcore, tho 
Tron-pound is commonly 21 ounces. Sir John Skene, 
however, makes the Tron-ftone to contain only 194. 
pounds.” 
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Giotge. GEORGE I. II. and III. kings of Great Britain. 

—George I. the fon of Erneft Auguftns, duke of 
Brunfwick Lunenburgh, and eleftor of Hanover : fuc- 
ceeded to the thone of Great Britain in 1714, in vir¬ 
tue of an aft of parliament, paffed in the latter part 
of the reign of king William III. limiting the fuccef- 
fion of the cvoWn, after the demife of this monarch, 
and queen Anne (without iffue), to the princefs Sophia 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Prote- 
jftants.—George II. the only fon of the former, fuc- 
teeded him in 1727, and enjoyed a long reign of glory, 
dying amidft the moft rapid and extenfive couquefts 
in the 77th year of his age. He was fucceeded by 


GEO 

his grandfon George III. For particulars, feeBiUTA 1 n, Gco»ge. 
n° 374'— 701. ' v 

George, or Knights of St George, has been the de¬ 
nomination of feveral military orders. Whereof that of 
the garter is one of the moft illuftrious. See Garter, 
and St George, below. 

King George’s Iflands, are two iflands in the South 
Sea, lying in W. Long. 144. 56. S. Lat. 28. They 
were firft difeovered by commodore Byron in 1765, 
and have lince been vifned by Captain Cook in 1774. 
Commodore Byron’s people bad an encounter wi th the 
inhabitants, which proved fatal to fome of the natives; 
but Captain Cook was more fortunate. A lieutenant 
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Geo rge- and two boats well armed were fent on Ihore by Cap- 
v tain Cook; and landed without oppofition. As foon 
as the gentlemen landed, the inlanders embraced them 
by touching nofes, a mode ol civility ufed in New Zea¬ 
land, which is 900 leagues diftant, and the only place 
befides this where the cuftom has been obferved to pre¬ 
vail. Notwithftanding this ceremony, however, very 
little real friendlhip fecmed to take place on the part 
of the iflanders. They crowded about the boats as the 
people were llepping into them, and fecmed in doubt 
whether they Ihould detain them or let them go; at lail, 
however, not thinking themfelvcs fufficiently ftrong, 
theyfeeined contented with their departure, and affift- 
ed them in pulhingoff their boats; but fome of the moil 
turbulent threw Hones into the water which fell very 
near them, and all fecmed to glory that they had as it 
were driven them off. The Britifli, however, brought 
off five dogs of a white colour with fine long hair, with 
which the ifland feemed to be plentifully fupplied. 
Thefe they purchafed with fmall nails, and fome ripe 
bananas which had been brought from the Marquefas. 
On this ifland Mr Forefler found a kind of lcurvy 
grafs, which the natives informed him they were wont 
to bruife and mix with Ihell-filh; after which, they 
threw it into the fea whenever they perceived a flioal of 
fifh. This preparation intoxicates them for fome time; 
and thus they are caught on the furface of the water 
without any other trouble than that of taking them 
out. The name of this plant among the natives is e 
z tow. The largefl ifland, which they call Tiookea, is 
fomething of an oval lhape, and about 10 leagues in 
circuit; the other ifland, which lies two leagues to the 
weftward of Tiookea, is four leagues from the north- 
eaft to fouthwefl, and from five to three miles broad. 
The foil of both is extremely fcanty ; the foundation 
confifls of coral, very little elevated above the furface 
'of the water. 

George (St) or George of Cappadocia j a name 
whereby feveral orders, both military and religious, are 
denominated. It took its rife from a faint or hero 
famous throughout all the Eafl, called by the Greeks 
Miycc\tfActp r rv( ) q. A. great martyr . 

On fome medals of the emperors John and Manuel 
Comneni, we have the figure of St George armed, hold¬ 
ing a fword or javelin in one hand, and in the other a 
buckler with this infcription; an O, arid therein a little 
P 
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George . He is generally reprefented on horfeback, as be¬ 
ing fuppofed to have frequently engaged in combats in 
that manner. He is highly venerated throughout Arme¬ 
nia, Mufcovy, and all the countries which adhere to the 
Greek rite ; from the Greek, his worfhip has longago 
been received into the Latin church ; and England and 
Portugal have both chofen him for their patron fainr. 

Great difficulties have been raifed about this faint 
or Hero. His very exi(fence has been called in quef- 
tion. Dr Heylin who wrote firfl and molt about 
him, concluded with giving biro entirely up, and fup- 
pofing him only a fyrabolical device ; and Dr Pet- 
tingal has turned him ipto a mere Bafilidian fymbol 
of vidtory. Mr Pegg,in a paper in the Archaeologia *, 
has attempted to reftore him. And, finally, Mr Gib¬ 
bon f has funk him into an Arian biffiop in the reigns 
of Conftantius and Julian.—The bifliop alluded to, 


George the Cappadocian, was fo furnamed, accord¬ 
ing to our author, from his parents or education ; and 
was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s (hup. 
“ From this obfcure and fervile origin he raifed hini- 
felf by the talents of a parafite : and the patrons whom 
he affiduoufly flattered, procured for their worthlefs 
dependent a lucrative commiffion, or contradf, to fupply 
the army with bacon. His employment was mean : 
he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by 
the bafefl arts of fraud and corruption ; but his mal- 
verfations were fo notorious, that George was com¬ 
pelled to efcape from the purfuits of jnltice. After 
this difgrace, in which he appears to have faved his 
fortune at the expence of his honour, lie embraced with* 
real or affedted zeal, the profeffion of Arianifm. FrojiV 
the love, or the oftentation, of learning, he colledtdd 
a valuable library of hiftory, rhetoric, philofophy, and 
theology ; and the choice of the prevailing faftion pro¬ 
moted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athaiu- 
fius.” His conduct in thik ftation is reprefemtd by o.ur 
hiflorian as polluted by cruelty and avarice, and his 
death confidered as a juft punilhment for the enormi¬ 
ties of his life, among which Mr Gibbon feems to 
rank his “ enmity to the Gods.” 

The immediate occafion of his death, however, as 
narrated by ecclefiaftical writers, will probably not ap¬ 
pear calculated to add any ftain to his memory. “There 
was in the city of Alexandria a place in which the 
heathen priefts had been ufed to offer human facrifices. 
This place, as being of no ufe, Conftantius gave to 
the church of Alexandria, and George the bifliop gave 
orders for it to be cleared, in order to build a Chriftiaix 
church on the fpot. I11 doing this they difeovered an 
immenfe fubterraneous cavern, in whinh the heathen 
myfteries had been performed, and in it were many • 
human fkulls. Thefe, and other things which they 
found in the place, the Chriftians brought out and 
expofed to public ridicule. The heathens provoked at 
this exhibition, fuddenly took arms, and rulhing upon 
the Chriftians, killed many of them with fwords, 
clubs, and ftones : fome alfo thty ftrangled, and fe¬ 
veral they crucified. On this the Chriftians pro¬ 
ceeded no farther in clearing the temple ; but the hea¬ 
thens, purfuing their advantage, feized the bifliop as- 
he was in the church, and put him in prifbn. The 
next day they difpatched him ; and then faftening the 
body to a camel, he was dragged about the ftreers all 
day, and in the evening they burnt him and the ca¬ 
mel together. This fate, Sozomen fays, the bifliop 
owed in part to his haughtinefs while he was in favour 
with Conftantius, and fome fay the friends of Athana- 
fius were concerned in this maflacre; but he aferibes 
it chiefly to the inveteracy of the heathens, whofe 
fuperftitious he had been very adlive in abolifliing. 

“ This George, the Arian bilhop of Alexandria: 
was a man of letters, and had a very valuable library, 
Which Julian ordered to be feized for his own ufe;. 
and in his orders concerning it, he fays that many of 
the books were on phitofophical and rhetorical fub- 
jedls, though many of them related to the dodtrine 
of the impious Galileans (as in bis fneerin g contemp¬ 
tuous way he always affedted' to call the Chriftians). 

<■' Thefe books (fays he) I could wifli to have utterly 
deftroyed; but left books of value fliould be deftroy- 
ed along with them, let thefe alfo be carefully fought 
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But Mr GibboVt gives a different turn to the affair 
of George’s murder, as well as relates it with diffe¬ 
rent circumflances. *< The Pagans, (fays he) excited 
his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexan¬ 
dria were either pillaged or infulted by the haughty 
prelate, who exclaimed in a loud and threatening tone, 

* How long will thefe fepulchres be permitted to 
Band ?’ Under the reign of Ccuiftantius, he was ex¬ 
pelled by the fury, or rather by the juftice of the 
people ; and it was not without a violent ftruggle, 
that the civil and military powers of the Hate could 
reftore his authority and gratify his revenge. The 
jmeflenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the acceffion 
of Julian, announced the downfall of the archbilhop. 
George, with two of his obfequious minifters, count 
Diodorus and Dracontius mailer of the mint, was ig- 
-nominioufly dragged in chains to the public prifon, At 
the end of 24 days, the prifon was forced open by the 
rage of a fuperftitious multitude, impatient of the te¬ 
dious forms of judicial proceedings. The enevite s of 
gods and men exp'ircd under their crue] infults ; the 
lifelcfs bodies of the archbilhop aud his aflbeiares were 
carried in triumph through the ftreets on the back of a 
camel; and the inactivity of the Athanafian party was 
efteemed a fhining example of evangelical patience. 
The remaius of thefe guilty wretches were thrown 
into the leaand the papular leaders of the tumult 
declared their refolution to difappoint the devotion of 
the Chriftians, and to intercept the future honours of 
thefe martyrs, who had been punifhed like their pre- 
deceffors, by the enemies of their religion. The fears 
of the Pagans were juft, and their precautions ineffec¬ 
tual. The meritorious death of the archbilhop obli¬ 
terated the memory of his life. The rival of Athana- 
lius was dear and facred to the Arians, and the Teem¬ 
ing converfion of thofe feclaries introduced his wor- 
ftiip into the bofom of the Catholic church. The o- 
dious ftranger, difguifing every circumftance of time 
and place, affirmed the malkof a martyr, a faint, and 
aChriftian hero; and the infamous George of Cappa¬ 
docia has been transformed into the renowned St 
George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the garter.” 

Knights of St George- See Garter. There have 
been various other orders under this denomination, 
moll of which are now extindl; particularly one found¬ 
ed by the emperor Frederic III. in the year 1470, to 
guard the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary againft 
the Turks; another called St George of Afama , found¬ 
ed by the kings of Arragon ; another in Auftria aud 
Carinthia; and another in the republic of Genoa, ftill 
fubfifting, See. 

Religious of St George. Of thefe there are divers 
orders and congregations ; particularly canons regu¬ 
lar of St George in Alga, at Venice, eftablidied by 
authority of pope Boniface IX. in the year 1404. The 
foundation of this order was laid by Bartholomew Co- 
lonna, who preached in 1396, at Padua, and fotne 
other villages in the Hate of Venice. Pope Pius V. 
in 1570, gave thefe canons precedence of all other re¬ 
ligious. Another congregation of the fame inftitute 
in Sicily, Zee. 

St George del M:na, the capital of the Dutch 
fettlemeiit". on the gold-coafts of Guinea, fituated fe- 
Ven or eight miles weft of Cape-coaft caftle, the capi- 
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tal of the Britilh fcttlements there. W. Long. 5'. and George, 
N. Lat. 5°. Georgia. 

St George, a fort and town of Afia', in the penin- ' v 
fula on this fide the Ganges, and on the coaft of Coro¬ 
mandel, belonging to the Britifli ; it is otherwife call¬ 
ed Madrafs, and by the natives Chilipatani. It fronts 
the lea, and has a falt-water river on its back fide, 
which hinders the frelh-water fprings from coming 
near the town, fo that they have no good water within 
a mile of. them. In the rainy feafons it is incommoded 
by inundations; and from April to September, it is fo 
fcorching hot, that if the fea-breezes did not cool the 
there would be no living there. There are two towns, 
one of which is called the White Town, ■which is walled 
round, and has fcveral bulwarks and baftions to defend 
it: it is 400 paces long and 150 broad, and is divided 
into regular ftreets. Here are two churches, one for 
the Proieftants, and the other for the Papifts ; as alfo 
a good hofpital, a town hall, and a prifon for debtors. 

They are a corporation, and have a mayor and aider- 
men with other proper officers. The Black Town is 
inhabited by Gentoos, Mahometans, and Portuguefe, 
and Armenian Chriftians, and each religion have their 
temples and churches. This, as well as the White 
Town is ruled by the Englilh governor and his coun¬ 
cil. The diamond-mines are but a week’s journey 
from this place, which renders them pretty plentiful, 
but there are no large ones fince that great diamond 
was procured by governor Pitt. This colony produces 
very little of its own growth or manufadture for foreign 
markets, and the trade is in the hands of the Arme¬ 
nians and Gentoos. The chief things the Bririffi 
deal in, befides diamonds, are calicoes, chintz, muf- 
lins, and the like. This colony may confift of 80,000 
inhabitats in the towns and villages, and there are 
generally 400 or joo Europeans. Their rice is brought 
by fea to Gangam and Orixa, their wheat from Su¬ 
rat and Bengal, and their fire-wood from the ifiands 
of Diu, fo that an enemy, with a fuperior force at 
fea, may eafily diftrefs them. The houfes of the 
White Town are built with brick, and have lofty 
rooms and flat roofs 5 but the Black Town confifts 
chiefly of thatched cottages. The military power is 
lodged in the governor and council, who are alfo the 
la ft refort in civil caiifes. The company have two chap¬ 
lains, who officiate by turns, and have each iool. a- 
year, befides the advantages of trade. They never at¬ 
tempt to make profelytes, but leave that to the Popifil 
miffionarics. The falaries of the company’s writers 
are very fmall : but if they have any fortune of their 
own, they may make it up by trade; which muftge¬ 
nerally be the cafe, for they commonly grow rich. It 
was taken by the French in 1746, who reftored it at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St George’s, the laigeft of the Bermuda or Summer 
ifiands. W. Long. 65. 10. N. Lat. 32. 30. 

Crojs of St George, a red one in a field argent, 
which makes part of the Britilh ltandard. 

GEORGIA, a country of Alia, bounded on the 
north by Circaffia, on the eafl by Dagheftan and 
Shirvaii, on the fouth by Armenia, and on the weft 
by the Euxine or Black Sea; comprehending the 
greateft part of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Alba¬ 
nia. About the etymon of the name of this country, 
authors are not agreed. The moft probable opinion 
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Georgia, is, that it is a corruption by foftening of Kurgia, 

s "— v -' from the river Kur j whence alfo it is fuppofed that 

the inhabitants are called by the Perfia-ns indifferently 
Gurgi and Kutgi ; and the country Kur gift an and Gur- 
g'tftan : It is divided by a ridge of mountains into eaft- 
ern and weftern ; the former of which is again fubdi- 
vided into the kingdoms of Caket, Carduel or Car- 
thuel, and Gognctia; and the latter into the provin¬ 
ces of Abkhalia, Mireta, or Imeretia, and Guriel, Ano¬ 
ther divifion is into Georgia Proper, Abkhafia, and 
Mingrelia. A third divifion will be afterwards men¬ 
tioned. 

Georgia (fays Sir John Chardin) is as fertile a 
country as can be feen ; the bread is as good here as 
in any pari of the world ; the fruit of an exquilite fla¬ 
vour, and of different forts ; no place in Europe yields 
better pears and apples, and no place in Alia better - -! 
pomegranates. The country abounds with cattle, ve- -> 
nifon, and wild-fowl, of all forts ; the river Kur is well 
flocked with fifli j and the wine is fo rich, that the 
king of Perfia has always lome of it for his own table. 
The inhabitants are robuft, valiant, and of a jovial 
temper; great lovers of wine, and efteemed very truf- 
ty and faithful; endowed with good natural parts, 
but, for want of education, very vicious. The women 
arc generally fo fair and comely, that the wives and 
concubines of the king of Perlia and his court are for 
the mod part Georgian women. Nature has adorned 
them with graces no where elfe to be met with : it is 
impoflible to fee them without loving them ; they are 
of a good fize, clean-limbed, and well-lhaped.” Ano¬ 
ther traveller, however, of no mean charadler, thus 
exprefleshimfelfwith refpedt to the women : “As 
to the Georgian women, they did not at all furprife us; 
for we expelled tofindthem perfect beauties. They 
are, indeed, noway difagreeable ; and may be count¬ 
ed beauties, if compared with theCurdes. They have 
an air of health that is pleaflng enough ; but, after all, 
they are neither fo handfome nor fo well ihaped as is 
reported. Thofe who live in the towns have no¬ 
thing extraordinary more than the others ; fo that I 
may, 1 think, venture to contradidl the accounts that 
have been given of them by moil travellers.” 

This country formerly abounded with great cities,as 
appears not only from its hiftory, but from the ruins of 
many of them ftill viflble, which fliow that they niuil 
have been very large, opulent, and magnificently 
built. Thefe were all deflroyed by the inundations of 
northern barbarians from mount Caucafus, as the A- 
v Ians, Huns, Suevi, and Tome othersj fo much noted in 
biftory for their ftrength, courage, and conquefts. 

The lateft divifion of this country is into nine pro¬ 
vinces; five of which are fubjefl to the famous prince 
Heraclius, forming what is commonly called theking- 
dom of Georgia ; and four are under the dominion of 
David, compoling the kingdom or principality of Ime¬ 
retia. See Imeretia. 

This whole country is fo extremely beautiful, that* 
fame fanciful travellers have imagined they had here 
found the fituation of the original garden of Eden# 
The hills are covered with forefts of oak,alh, beech, 
chefnuts, walnuts, and elms, encircled with vines, 
growing perfedtly wild, bur producing vaft quantities 
of grapes. Front thefe is annually made as much wine 
as is neeefCtry for the yearly confumption ; the re- 
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maiftder .ire left to rot on the vines. Cotton grows Georgte- 
fpontaneoufly, a3 Well as the finefl European fruit- ” 
trees. Rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are raifed 
on the plains, alrnoll without culture. The valleys 
afford the finefl paft-urage in the world ; the rivers are 
full of flfh ; the mountainsabound in minerals, and the 
climate is delicious ; fo that nature appears to have la- 
vi fired on this favoured country every production that 
can contribute to the happinefs of its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, therivers of Georgia, being fed 
by mountain torrents, are at all feafons either too ra¬ 
pid or too lhallow for the purpofes of navigation : the 
Black Sea, by which commerce and civilization might 
be introduced from Europe, has been till Very lately 
in the exclulive pofleflion of the Turks : rhe trade of 
Georgia by land is greatly obftrudted by the high 
mountains of Caucafus: and this obftacle is ftill ill- 
creafed by the fwarrns of predatory nations, by which 
thofe mountains are inhabited. 

It is faid, that in the ijth century, a king of Geor¬ 
gia divided among his five fons the provinces of Car- 
duel and Caket, Imeretia, Mingrelia, Guriel, and 
Abkhafia. Thefe petty princes were too jealous to 
unite for their common defence, and too weak fihgly 
to refill a foreign enemy, or even to Check the in- 
croachments of their great vaffals, who foon bebamc 
independent. By forming a party a<*.iong thefe nobles, 
the Turks gradually gained pofleflion of all the weft- 
ern provinces, while thePerflans occupied thegovern- 
ments of Carduel and Caket. Since that period the 
many, unfuecefsful attempts of the Georgians to reco¬ 
ver their liberty, have repeatedly produced thedeva- 
ftation of their country. Abbas the Great is faid to 
have carried off in one expedition from the provinces 
of Carduel aud Caket no lefs than 80,coo families, a 
number which, probably, exceeds the whole aftual 
population of thofe provinces. The mod horrible cru¬ 
elties were again exercifed on the unhappy people, at 
the beginning of theprefent century,by themercilefs 
Nadir ; but thefe were trifling evils, compared with 
tbofearifing from the internal diflenfionsef the great 
barons. This numerous body of men, idle, arrogant, 

• nd ferocious, pofleffed of an unlimited power over the 
lives and properties of their vaffals, having no employ¬ 
ment but that of arms, and no hopes of aggrandizing 
themfclves but by the plunder of their rivals, were 
conftantly in a hate of warfare ; and as their fuccefs 
Was various; and the peafants of the vanquilhed were 
conftantly carried off and fold to the Turks or Perli- 
ans, every expedition increafed the depopulation of 
the country. At length they invited the neighbouring- 
mountaineers, by the hopes of plunder, to take parr 
in their quarrels ; and thefe dangerous allies, becom¬ 
ing acquainted with the country, and being fpeclators 
of the weaknefs of its inhabitants, foon completed 
its defolation. A few fqualid wretches, half naked, 
half ftarred, and driven to defpair by the mercilcfs 
exaflionsof their landlords, are thinly difperfed over 
the moft beautiful provinces of Georgia. The revo¬ 
lutions of Perfia, and the weaknefs of the Turks, have 
indeed enabled the princes of the country to recover 
their independence; buttbe fmallnefsof their revenue 
has hitherto dribbled them from reprefling effectually 
the tyranny of the nobles, and relieving the burdens 
of the peafants. 
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Georgia, The capital of Georgia is Tefiis, whereprince He- becaufe it is feldom difficult to efcapeintofome of the Georgia. 

radius relides (See Tefiis.) Of this prince, fo neighbouring countries,and becaufe the prince is more - 

celebrated for his exploits and fuccefs in ihaking off enriched by confifcating the propriety of the criminal, 
the Ottoman yoke, we have the following account by than by putting him to torture. Judicial combats are 
the late profeffor Guldenflaedt when he travelled into confidered as the privilege of nobility, and take place 
thefe parts in 1770. “ Heraclius, or, as he is called, when the caufe is extremely intricate, or when the 
the tzar Iracli, is above 60 years old, of a middle power and intereft of two claimants are fo equal, that 
fize, with a long countenance, a dark complexion, neither can force a deeilion of the court in his favbur. 
large eyes, and a fniall beard. He palled his youth at, This mode of trial is called an appeal to the judgment 
the court and in the array of the celebrated Nadir of God. 

Shah, where he contradted a fondnefs for Perlian cu- - The drefs of the Georgians nearly refembles that of 
ftoms and manners, which he has introduced into his the Cofaks ; but men of rank frequently wear the ha- 
kingdom. He has feven fons and fix daughters. He bitofPerlia. They ufually dye their hair, beard, and 
is much revered and dreaded by the Perlian khans nails with red. The Georgian women employ the 
his neighbours ; and is ufually chofen to mediate be- fame colour to (lain the palms of their hands. On 
tween them in their difputes with each other. When their heads they wear a cap or fillet, under which their 
they are at war, he fupports one of the parties with a black hair falls on their forehead : behind, it is braid* 
few troops, who diffufe a fpirit and courage among the ed into feveral trelfes. Their eye-brows are painted 
reft, becaufe the Georgian foldiers are efteemed the with black, in fuch a manner as to form one entirelinc, 
braveftof thofe parts ; and prince Heraclius himfelfis and their faces are perfectly coated with White and 
renowned for his courage and military fkill. When red. Their robe is open to the girdle, fo that they are 
on horfeback he has always a pair of loaded pifiols at. reduced to conceal the brealts with their hands- Their 
his girdle, and, if the enemy is near, a mufttet (lung air and manner are extremely voluptuous. Being ge- 
over his fhoulder. In all engagements he is the fore- nerally educated in convents, they can all read, and 
moll to give examples of perfonal bravery ; and fre- write; a qualification which is very unufual among 
quently charges the enemy at the head of his troops the men, even of the higheft rank. Girls are be¬ 
wail the fabre in fas hand. He loves pomp and ex- trothed as foon as poffible, often at three or four years 
pence; he has adopted the drefs of Perfia ; and regu- of age. In the ftreets the women of rank are always 
Jates his court after the manner »f that country. From veiled, and then it is indecent in any man to accoft 
the example of the Ruffian troops, who were quar- them. It is likewife uncivil in conversation to inquire 
tered in Georgia during the lafi; Turkiffi war, he has after the wives of any of the company, Thefe, how- 
learnt the ufe of plates, knives, and forks, dilhesand ever; are not ancient cuftoms, but are a confequence 
houfehold-furniture, &c.” of the violences committed by the Perfians, under 

The fubjeCts of Heraclius are efiimated at about Shah Nadir. 

60,000 families; but this, notwithflanding the prefent Travellers accufe the Georgians of drunkennefe, 
defolated Hate of the country, is probably an under fuperfiitioa, cruelty, doth, avarice, and cowardice ; 
valuation. The peafants belonging to the queen, and vices whieh are every where common to (laves and 
thofe of the patriarch, pay no tax to the prince, and tyrants, and are by no means peculiar to the natives 
therefore do not appear on the books of the revenue of this country. The defendants of the colonifts, car- 
officers. Many fimilar exceptions have likewife been ried off by Shah Abbas, and fettled at Peria, near If- 
granted by the prince to his fons-in-law, and his fa- pahan, and in Mafanderan, have changed their cha- 
vonrites. Befides, as the irnpoft; on the peafants is not racier with their government; and the Georgian 
a poll-tax, but a tax on hearths, the inhabitants of a troops, employed in Perfia againft the Affghans, were 
village, on the approach of the collectors, frequently advantageoufly diftinguifhed by their docility, their 
carry the furniture of feveral huts intoone,and deflroy difeipline, and their courage. 

the remainder, which are afterwards very eafily re- The other inhabitants of Georgia are Tartars, Offi, 
placed. It is probable, therefore, that the population and Armenians, called in the Georgian language So- 
of Georgia does not fall Ihort of 250,000 fouls. The makhi. Thefe laft are found all over Georgia, fome- 
revenues may be efiimated at about 150,000 roubles, times mixed with the natives, and fometimes in vil¬ 
er 26,2501. They confift of, 1. The cufiems, farmed lages of their own. They fpeak among themfelves 

at 1750I_2. Rent paid by the farmers of the mint their own language, but all underftand and can talk 

at Tefiis, 1750I.—3. The tribute paid by the Khans the Georgian. Their religion is partly the Armenian, 
ofErivan and Ganfha, 7000I.—and, 4. The hearth and partly the Roman Catholic. They are the moft 
money levied on the peafants, amounting to 15,750!. oppreffed of the inhabitants, but are flill dillinguilhed 
The common coins here are the abafles, ofabouti 5 d. by that inftinftiveinduftry which every whcrecharac- 
value, and a fmall copper coin, (tamped at the mint at terizes the nation. 

Tefiis. Befides thefe, a large quantity of gold and Befides thefe, there arc in Georgia confiderable 
filver money is brought into the country from Perfia numbers of Jews, called, in the language of the coun- 
and Turkey, in exchange for honey, butter, cattle, try, Uria. Some have villages of their own; and 
and blue linens. others are mixed with the Georgian, Armenian, and 

Thegovernmentof Georgia is defpotic ; but,wereit Tartar inhabitants, but never with the Offi. They 
not for the affiftance of the Ruffian troops, the prince pay a fmall tribute above that of the natives, 
would be frequently unable to carry his decrees into Georgia, one of the United States of America, 
execution. The puniffiments in criminal cales are lying between South Carolina and Florida. It ex- 
Uiockin^ly cruel; fortunately they arc aot frequent, tends 120 miles upon the fea-coil* and 300 miles 

from 
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Germany. from thence to the Apalachian mountains, and its 
-- boundaries to the north and fouth are the rivers Sa¬ 
vannah and Alatamaha. The whole coaft is bordered 
with illands ; the principal of which are Skidaway, 
Waflaw, Offabiw, St. Catherines, Sapelo, Frederica, 
Jekyl, Cumberland, and Amelia. 

The fettlement of a colony between the rivers Sa¬ 
vannah and Alatamaha was meditated in England in 
f 732, for the accommodation of poor people in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for the farther fecurity of 
Carolina. Private compaffion and public fpirit coh- 
fpired to promote the benevolent defign. Humane 
and opulent men fuggelled a plan of tranfporting a 
number of indigent families to this part of America 
free of expence. For this purpofc they applied to 
the king, George II. and obtained from him letters 
patent bearing date June 9, 1732, for legally carry¬ 
ing into execution what they had generouily project¬ 
ed. They called the new province Georgia, in ho¬ 
nour of the king, who encouraged the plan. A cor¬ 
poration conftlling of 21 perfons, was conflituted by 
the name of, The Truftees for fettling and eftablifh- 
ing the colony of Georgia. 

In November 1732,116 fettlers embarked for Geor¬ 
gia to be conveyed thither free of expence, furnifhed 
with every thing requifite for building and for culti¬ 
vating the foil. Mr James Oglethorpe/ one of the 
truflees,andan adtive promoter of the fettlement, em¬ 
barked as the head and diredtor of thefe fettlers. 
They arrived at Charleftown early in the next year. 
Mr Oglethorpe, accompanied by William Bull, Ihortly 
after his arrival, vilited Georgia; and after furveying 
the country, marked the fpot on which Savannah now 
Hands, as the fittefl to begin their fettlement. Here 
they accordingly began and built a fmall fort; a num¬ 
ber ©f fmall huts for their defence and accommodation. 
Such of the fettlers as were able to bear arms were 
embodied, and well appointed with officers, arms, 
and ammunition. A, treaty of friendfliip was con¬ 
cluded between the fettlers and their neighbours the 
Creek Indians, and every thing wore the afpedt of 
peace and future profperity. But the fundamental 
regulations eflabliffied by the truftees of Georgia were 
ill adapted to the circumftances and fituation of the 
poor fettlers, and of pernicious confequence to the 
profperity of the province. Yet although the truftees 
were greatly miftaken with refpedl to their plan of 
fettlement, it mull be acknowledged their views were 
generous. Like other diftant legiflators, who fram¬ 
ed their regulations upon principles of fpeculation,they 
were liable to many errors and miftakes; and however 
good their defign,their rules were found improper and 
iinpradiicable, Thefe injudicious regulations and re- 
flridtions, the wars in which they were involved with 
the Spaniards and Indians, and the frequent infurrec« 
tions among themfelves, threw the colony intoailate 
of confufion and wrctchednefs too great for human 
nature long to endure. Their opprelTed fituation was 
reprefented to the truftees by repeated complaints; till 
at length finding that the province languilhed un¬ 
der their care, and weary with the complaints of the 
people,they in theyear 1752 furrendered their charter 
to the king, and it was made a royal government. 
—In the year 1740, the Rev. George Whitfield 
founded an orphan-houfe academy in Georgia, about 


12 miles from Savannah. Mr Whitefield died at New- Georgia-, 
bury Port, in New England, in Odlober 1770, in the ' v " 11 
56th year of his age, and was buried under the Pref- 
byterian church in that place. From the time Geor¬ 
gia became a royal government in 1752, till the peace 
of Paris in 1763,1116 flruggled under many difficulties 
irilingfrom the want of credit, from friends, and the 
frequent raoleflations of enemies. Thegood effedts of 
the peace were fenfiMy felt in the province of Georgia- 
From this time it began to flourifh under the fatherly 
care of governor Wright. To form a judgement of the 
rapid growth of the colony, we need only attend to 
its exports. In the year 1763, they confided of 7foo 
barrels of rice, 9633 pound of indigo, 1250 bulhels of 
Indian corn, which, together with deer and beaver 
fkins, naval ftores, provilions, timber, &c. amounted 
to no more than L.27,021 flerling. Ten years after¬ 
wards, in 1773, they amounted to L.121,677 fterling- 
The chief articles of export from this flate are rice, 
tobacco, indigo, fago, limber of various kinds, naval 
.ftores, leather, deer-fkins, fnake-root, myrtle, bees¬ 
wax, corn, live flock, &c. 

During the late war, Georgia was over-run by the- 
Britifh troops, and the inhabitants were obliged to 
flee into the neighbouring Hates for fafety. Since the 
peace, the progrefs of the population of this Hate is 
faid to have been aflonilliingly rapid: though it has 
been a good deal checked within thefe few years by 
the hoHile irruptions of the Creek Indians, who fre¬ 
quently harafs the frontiers of the flate. Treaties have 
been held, and ceflations of hoflilities agreed to, 
and the late late treaty with the United States will 
probably fecure a lafling peace. 

Thefe Indians inhabit the middle parts of the Hate r 
and are the mofl numerous tribe of Indians of any 
within the limits of the United States. Their whole 
number is 17,280, of which 5860 are fighting men. 

Their principal towns lie in latitude 32 0 and longitude 
no so 7 from Philadelphia. They are fettled in a hilly 
but not mountainous country. The foil is fruitful in 
a high degree, and well watered, abounding in creek* 
and rivulets, whence they are called the Creek In¬ 
dians. The Seminolas, a divifion of the Creek na¬ 
tion, inhabit a level flat conntry on the Apalachicola 
and Flint rivers, fertile and well watered. The Chac- 
taws or flat-heads inhabit a very fineand extenfive tradk 
of hilly country, with large and fertile plains inter¬ 
vening, between the Alabama and Miffiffipi rivers, ia 
the weftern part of this flate. This nation luve 
43 towns and villages, in three divifions, containing 
12,123 fouls, of which 404I are fighting men. The 
Chicafaws are fettled on thehead branches of the Tom- 
beebe. Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weft 
corner of the ftate. Their country is an extenfive 
plain, tolerably well watered from fprings, and of » 
pretty good foil. They have 7 towns, the central 
one of which is in latitude 34 0 23', and longitude 14° 

3 ®' weft. The number of fouls in this nation liav* 
been reckoned at 1725, of which 575 are fighting 
men. 

That part of Georgia which has been laid out in 
counties is divided into the following, viz. Chatham, 
Effingham,Burke,Richmond, Wilkes,Liberty,Glynn, 

Camden, Walhington, Greene, Franklin; and the chief 
towns are, Savannah, Ebenezer, Waynelborough ancj 
4 S 2 LouifviUc^' 
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Qoor gia. Louifville, Augufla, Walhington, Snnbury, Bruafwkk , 
“ ' St Patrick’s, Golphinton, Green&urg.—Savannah was 

formerly the capital, and is hill the largeft town (fee 
Savannah)* But the prefent feat of government in 
this hate is Jugujh, fituated on the fouth weft bank of 
Savannah river, about 134 miles from the fea, and 117 
northweh of Savannah. The town, which contains 
about 200 houfes, is on a fine large plain ; and as 
it enjoys the beh foil, and the advantage of a cen¬ 
tral lituation between the upper and lower counties, 
is riling fah into importance. Louifville, however, is 
defigned as the future feat of government-in this hate. 
It has lately been laid out 011 the bank of Ogeechee 
river, about 70 miles from its mouth, but is not yet 
built. 

Savannah river forms a part of the divilional line 
which feparates this hate from South Carolina, k 
is formed principally of two branches, by the names of 
Tugulo and Keowee, which fpring from thenvountains. 
Ogeeche river, about 18 miles fouth of tile Savannah, 
is a fmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its 
courfe. Alatamalia, about 60 miles fbut-h of Savannah 
river, is formed by the junction of the Okpnee and 
Okemulgee branches. It is a noble river, bin of dif¬ 
ficult entrance. Like the Nile, it difeharges itfelf by 
feveral mouths into the fea. Befides thefe, there is 
Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, Crooked ri¬ 
ver, and St Mary’s, which form apart-of the foulhern 
boundary of the United States. The rivers in the 
middle and w,ehern parts of this hate are Apalachi¬ 
cola, which is farmed by the Chatahouchee and Flint 
rivers, Mobile, Pafcagoula, and Pearl rivers. Alt 
thefe running fouthwardly, empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In the grand conv-ention at. Philadelphia in 1787, 
the inhabitants of this hate were reckoned at- 90,ooo, 
including three fifths of 20,000 negroes. But from 
the cenfus returned June 25th 1791, the numbers 
hand thus: white inhabitants 53284, haves 29264. 
Total 82548. No general charadlcr will apply to 
the inhabitants at large. Collected from different 
parts of the world, as intereh, neceffity, or incli¬ 
nation led them, their charadter and manners -muff 
of courfe partake of all the varieties which dihin- 
guilh the feveral hates and kingdoms from whence 
they came* There is fo little uniformity, that it is 
difficult to trace any- governing principles among 
them. An averhon to labour is too predominant, ow¬ 
ing in part to the relaxing heat of the. climate, and 
partly to the want of neceffity roexciteinduhry. Att 
open and friendly hofpitaliry, particularly tohrangers, 
is an ornamental charadleriftic of a great part of this 
people. 

In regard to religion, politics, and literature, this 
hate is yet in its infancy. In Savannah is an epifeo- 
pal church, a prefbyterian church, a fynagogue, and a 
German Lutheran church, fap-plied occahonally by.a 
G.erman miniffccr from Ebenezer, wherethere isa-large 
convenient-hona church, and a fectlement-of fober.in- 
duhrious Germans of the Lutheran religion. In Au- 
guha they, have an epifcopal ch.urch. In Midway is 
a-foci cry. of Chriftians eftablilhed- on the congrega¬ 
tional plan. Their anceftors emigrated in a colony 
from Dorchefter, near Bofto-n, about the year 1700, 


and fettled at a place named Dorcheher, about 20 miles Georgia 
fouthweiiof Charleffown, South Carolina. In 1752, i 
for the fake of a better climate and more land, almoit Gepida:. 
the whole lociety removed and fettled at Midway. ' v 
They, as a people, retain in a great meafure that fim- 
plicity of manners, that unaffected piety and brother¬ 
ly love which characterized their anceftors, the firlt 
fettlers of New England. The upper counties arc 
fapplied pretty generally by bapdft and methodiftmi- 
nifters; but tiie greater part of the ftate is without 
minifters of any denomination. 

Thenumerpus defeats in thelateconftitution of this 
ftate, induced the cit zens pretty univerfally to peti¬ 
tion for a revilion of it. It was accordingly revifed, 
or rather a newone was farmed, in the courfe of the 
year 1789, nearly upon the plan of the conllitution 
of the United States, which has lately been adopted 
by the ftate. 

The charter containing the prefent fyftcm of edu¬ 
cation in this ftate was palled in the year 1785. A 
college, with ample and liberal endowments, is infti- 
tuted in Louifville, a high and-healthy part of the 
country, near the centre of the ftate. There isajfo 
provilion made for the inftitution of an academy in 
each county in the ftate, to be lupportcd from the 
fame funds, and confidered as parts and members of 
the fame inftitution, under the general fuperipten- 
dance-and direftion of a prefident and board of trus¬ 
tees, appointed for their literary accomplishments 
from the different p^rts of the ftate, and inverted with 
the cuftomary powers of corporations. The inftitu¬ 
tion thus Goiapofed is denominated the Univtrfity. of 
Georgia. The funds for the fupportof the inftitution 
are principally in lands, amounting in the whole to 
about 50,000 acres, a great part of which is of the 
heft quality, and at prefent very valuable. There are 
alfo nearly L.6©oo fterling in bonds, houfes, and 
town, lots in the town of Augufta. Other public pro¬ 
perty to the amount of L. 1000 in each county has 
been fet apart for the purpofes of building and fur- 
nrfhing their r-efpe&ive academies. The funds ori- 
nally deftgned for the fupport of the orphan-houfe,are 
chiefly in rice plantations and negroes. For a-farther 
■account of- this ftate, fee Appendix. 

GEORG 1 C, a poetical compofttion upon the fnb- 
jedLof hufbandry, containing rules therein, put into a 
pleaftng drefs, and fet off with all the beautiesand em- 
belliffiiri-ents of poetry. The word is borrowed front 
the- Latin georgicus, and that of the Greek ymp-ym.i>«, 
of yn-, terra, *f earth, '’•axi&ttyufyy.ai, opera,l' work, 
or labour,*’ of tpym, opus, “ work.” Hefiod, and Vir¬ 
gil are.the two greateft mafters in this kjnd of Poetry. 

The moderns ha ve produced nothing in thiskind-, ex¬ 
cept Rapin’s book- of Gardening; and the celebrated 
poem intitled Cyder, by Mr Philips, who, if he had 
enjoyed the advantage of Virgil’s language, would- 
have been fecond to Virgil in a much nearer degree, 

Georg/umSidvs. Sec Astronomy, n® 328, Sec. 

GEPiDdE, GEPiPEiS, orGEPiDi (anc. geog.), ac¬ 
cording to Procopius, were a. Gothic people, or a can¬ 
ton or branch of tbemt fome-of whom, in.the migra¬ 
tion of the Goths, fettled in an iftand at the mouth of 
the Viftula, which they called Gepidas after their 
own. name, wfiich denotes lazy orflpthful ; others in 
Dacia, calling.their futlement there Gepidia. 


GE- 
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Gcranites, GER.ANITES, in natural hiflory, an apppellation 
Geranium. gi ven t0 fiich of the fetnipellucid gems as arc marked 
with a fpot refembling a crane’s eye. 

GERANIUM, crane’s bill, in botany : A genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the monodelphia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 14th order, Gruinales, Its characters are 
thefe: the flower hath a permanent empalement, com* 
pofed of five fmall oval leaves, and five oval or heart- 
fhaped petals, fpreading open, which are in fome fpe- 
eies equal, and in others the upper two are much lar¬ 
ger than the three lower. It has ten ftamina, alter¬ 
nately longer than each other, but fhortcr than the 
petals, and terminated by oblong fummits. In the 
bottom of the flower isdituated a five-cornered germen, 
which is permanent. The flower is fucceeded by five 
feeds, each being wrapped up in the hulk of the beak, 
where they are twifled together at the point, fo as to 
form the refemblance of a (lark's beak. There are 
above 80 fpecics. 

The common wild forts of this plant, and thofe alfo 
which are brought to the curious from the colder cli¬ 
mates, are hardy enough, and require little care ; 
but the African fpecies, and the others from hot 
countries, which make fo very beautiful a figure in owr 
green-houfes, require great care in their culture and 
propagation. 

Thefe may be propagated by feed, which fhould be 
fown toward the end of March in beds of lig-ht earth, 
and carefully lhading them from the fun, and'giving 
them frequent, but gentle waterings, till they are 
well rooted. The mats with which thefe beds are co¬ 
vered are to-be taken affin gentle(bowers, aud aiways 
in the hot weather at nights, that the plants may have 
the benefit of the dew. They fhould 1 remain about 
two months in this bed, by which time they will have 
taken root. Some pots of about feven inches wide are 
then to be filled with light earth, and the plants are to 
be carefully taken up with as much as poffible-of their 
own earth about them, and planted feverally in the 
middle of thefe pots ; when they are to be fet in a 
Ihady place and watered at times till they have taken 
root. When they are well rooted, they fhould be fet 
in a more expofed place to harden them, and fhould 
Hand, out till the middle of Oflober; but when the 
mornings begin to grow frofty, they mull be removed 
into the green-houfe, and then placed as near the win¬ 
dows as poffible, and the windows lliould be open up¬ 
on them till the weather is very cold. During the 
■winter they mull be frequently watered a little at a 
time, and their dead leaves fhould be pulled off. They 
muff lion Hand under the fhade of other plants, nor 
need, any artificial heat. 

Thofe who are-defirous that their plants fhould be 
large and flower foon, fow the feeds on a moderate 
bot-becLin the fpring; when they are come up, they 
Ihould not be drawn weak, and the pots into which they 
arc tranfplanted fhould be plunged into another mode- 
rate hot-bed, (hading them from the fun til! they have 
taken root, and gradually inuring them to the open 
air, into which they fhould be removed in the begin¬ 
ning of June, and; placed in a.lheltered filuation with 
other exotic plants. 

The fhrubby African geraniums are commonly pro- 
pagated.by cuttings, which, planted in a ihady bor¬ 


der, in June or July, will take good root in five or fix Gerar 
weeks ; and they may then be taken up and planted || 
in feparate pots, placing them in the (hade till they Gergefa. 
have taken new root; after which they may be remo- “ ' 

ved into a fheltered fituation, and treated as the feed- 
ling plants. 

Geranium (lands recommended as one of the greatefl 
vulneraries and abflergcnts of the vegetable world, 
and is highly extolled for its power of flopping proflu- 
via of the menfes, and haemorrhages uf all kinds. Ex* 
perience confirms the truth of mis, efpecially among 
the poor people in the country ; and it wereto be wilh- 
cd chat the plant could be brought into more efteem 
in the (hops, where at prefcr.t it is difregarded. 

GERAR, or Gerara, (anc. geog.), the foutli 
boundary of Canaan near Berfeba ; fituated between 
Cades and Stir; two defarts well known, the former 
facing Egypt, the latter Arabia Petrsea. 

GERARD (John), a learned Lutheran divine, was 
profeflbp otf 1 - divinity, and reftor of the Academy of 
Jr;: a, the place of his'birth. Rewrote, 1. The har¬ 
mony of theeaftern languages ; 2. A Treatife on the 
Coptic Church- 1 ; a-n-d other Works which arc efletm- 
ed. He died in 1668. 

GERARDF (-John), a furgeon in London, and 
tl*«fgrca:eft bourti-fi of his time, was many years chief 
gardener to Lord Barleigh ; who was himfelf a great 
lo-ver of pi ants j and had the beft collection of any 
nobleman in England, among which were a great 
number of exotics introduced by- Gerarde. Iaijpy 
be publifhed Ins*Herbal, which was printed at the ex- 
pence ofj. Norton, who procured the figures from 
Francfort. In 1663,, Thomas Johnfon, an apotheca¬ 
ry., publifhed an improved edition of Gerarde’s book ; 
which met with fucli approbation by the Univerfity of 
Oxford, that they conferred on him the degree of 
dodtor of phytic ; and 1 it is (till much efteemed. Th« 
deferiptions in the herbal are plain and familiar ; and 
both thefe authors have laboured more to make their 
readers underflaud the characters of the plants, than 
to inform them that theythemfelves underflood Greek 
an Latin-. 

GERARDIA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method'ranking under the 
40th order, Perjbnata. The calyx is quinquefid, the 
corolla bilabiate ; the under lip. tripartite ; the fide 
lobes emarginated, and the 1 middle one bipartite ; the 
capfule bilocular and gaping. 

GERBIER (Sir Balthazar), a painter of Antwerp, 
born in the year 1392, diftinguifhed himfelf by paint¬ 
ing fmall figures in diftemper. King Charles I. was. 
fopleafed with his performances, that he invited him 
to his court, where he obtained the efteem of the duke 
of Buckingham, and grew into great favour. He wasi 
not only knighted, but fent to Bmflels, where belong 
relided as agent fertile king of Great Britain. 

GERFALCON. See Falco. 

GERGESA, (anc. geog.) a Transjordan town, no 
otherwife known-than by the Gergefeni of St Matthew, 
and Cergef<zip{ Mofes ; fuppofed to have flood in the 
neighbourhood of Gadara and near the fea of Tiberias- 
The Gergefae't , one of the feven ancient people of Ca¬ 
naan, lefs frequently mentioned than the red, appear 
to have been lefs conllderable and more cbfcure: their 

name 
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Oeriziitt name is from Girgaft, one oP Canaan’s fon’s. Sec 
il Girgashites. 

GERIZIM. Sec Ga RIZIM. 

GERM, among gardeners. See Germen. 

GERMAN, in matters of genealogy, fignifies 
Whole, entire, or own. Germani, qua ft eadem jlirpe 
geniti; (Pell.) Hence, 

Brother-GERMAN, denotes a brother both by the 
father’s and mother’s fide, in contradiftindlion to ute¬ 
rine brothers, &c. who arc only fo by the mother’s 
fide. 

Coufms-GERMAX, are thofe in the firll or neareft de¬ 
gree, being the children of brothers or fillers. 

Among the Romans we have no inllance of mar¬ 
riage between coufms-german before the time of the 
emperor Claudius, when they were very frequent. 

Theodofius prohibited them under very fevere pe¬ 
nalties, even fine and prolcription. See Consan- 
gunity. 

German, or Germanic, alfo denotes any thing be¬ 
longing to Germany ; as the German empire, German 
flute, &c. 

GERMANDER, in botany. See theartide Teu- 

CRIUM. 

GERMANICUS Caesar, the fon of Drufus, and 
paternal nephew to the emperor Tiberius, who adopted 
him ; a renowned general, but Hill more illultrious for 
his virtues. He took the title of Germanicus from his 
conquclts in that country ; and though he had the mo¬ 
deration to refufe the empire offered to him by his 
army, Tiberius, jealous of his fuccefs, and of the uni- 
verfal elteem he acquired, caufed him to be poifoned, 
A. D. 29, aged 34. He was a protestor of learning r 
and compofed fome Greek comedies and Latin poems, 
fome of which are llill extant. 

GERMANY, a very extenfive empire of Europe, 
but which, in different ages of the world, has had 
very different limits. Its name, acccording to the moll 
probable conjedture, is derived from the Celtic words 
Char man, lignifying a warlike man, to which their 
other name, Allman, or Aleman, likewife alludes. 

The ancient hillory of the Germans is altogether 
wrapped up in obfeurity ; nor do we, for many ages, 
know any thing more of them than what may be learn¬ 
ed from the hillory of their wars with the Romans. 
The firll time we hear them mentioned by the Roman 
Jiiltorians, is about the year 211 B. C. at which time 
Marcellus fubdued Infubria and Liguria, and defeated 
the Gasfatas a German nation fituated on the banks 
of the Rhine. From this time hillory is filent with 
regard to any of thefe nothern nations, till the erup¬ 
tion of the Cimbri and Teutones, who inhabited the 
moll northerly part of Germany. The event of their 
enterprife, is related under the articles Ambrones, 
Cimbri, and Teutones. We mull not, however, 
imagine, becaufe thefe people happened to invade 
Italy at the fame time, that therefore their countries 
were contiguous to one another. The Cimbri and 
Teutones only, dwelt beyond the Rhine ; while the 
c Ambrones inhabited the country between Switzerland 
Limits of andProvence. It is indeed very difficult to fix the li- 
ancient mits of the country called Germany by the Romans. 
High Ger- The fouthern Germans were intermixed with the 
many. Gauls, and the northern ones with the Scythians; and' 
thus the ancient hillory of the Germans includes that 


of the Dacians, Hufts, Goths, &c. till the deitrudtion Germany. 

of the weltern Roman empire by them. Ancient Ger- '- v - ' 

many, therefore, we may reckon to have included the 
northern part of France, the Netherlands, Holland, 

Germany fo called at prefent, Denmark, Pruliia, Po¬ 
land, Hungary, part of Turkey in Europe, andMuf- 
covy. » 

The Romans divided Germany into two regions; NationsIn- 
Belgic or Lower Germany, which lay to the fouth- habiting 
ward of the Rhine ; and Germany Proper, or high LowcIl G«»» 
Germany. The firll lay between the rivers Seine and man ^" 
the Rhine ; and in this we find a number of different 
nations, the moll remarkable of which were the fol¬ 
lowing/ 

1. The Ubii, whofe territory lay between the Rhine 
and the Mofa or Maefe, and whole capital was the ci¬ 
ty of Cologne. 2- Next to them were the Tungri, 
fuppofed to be the fame whomCasfar calls Eburones and 
Condrufi; and whofe metropolis, then called Attuatica, 
has fince been named Tongres. 3. .Higher up from 
them, and on the other fide of the Mofelle, were the 
Treviri, whofe capital was Augulta Trevirorum, now 
Triers. 4. Nexc to them were the Tribocci, Nemetes, 
and Vangiones. The former dwelt in Alface, and had 
Argentoratum, now Strajburg, for their capital: the 
others inhabited the cities of Worms, Spire, and 
Mentz. 5. The Mediomatrici were fituated along the 
Mofelle, about the city of Metz in Lorrain; and above 
them were fituated another German nation, named 
Raurtci, Rauraci, or Rauriaci, and who inhabited that 
part of Helvetia, or Switzerland, about Balil. To the 
weltward and Southward of thefe were the Nervii, 

Suelfones, Silvanedles, Leuci, Rhemi, Lingones, &c/ 
who inhabited Belgic Gaul. 

Between the heads of the Rhine and Danube, was 
feated the ancient kingdom of Vindelicia, whofe ca>. 
pital was called Augufta Vindelicorum, now Augjburg. 

Below it on the banks of the Danube were the king¬ 
doms of Noricum and Panrionia. The firll of thefe 
was divided into Noricum Ripenfe and Mediterrane¬ 
ans. It contained a great part of the provinces of Au- 
firia, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and fome 
others of lefs note. The latter contained the king¬ 
dom of Hungary, divided into Upper and Lower ; and 
extending from Ulyricum to the Danube, and the 
mountains Castii in the neighbourhood of Vindebona, 
now Vienna. 3 

Upper or High Germany lay beyond the Rhine and Nations te- 
the Danube. Between the Rhine and the Elbe were lla . bl ^ n 2 
the following nations. i.TheChauci, Upper and Hlgh G *" 
Lower; who were divided from each other by the river many * 
Vifurges, now the Wefer. Their country contained 
what is now called Bremen, Lunenburg, Friezland and 
Groninghen. The upper Chauci had theCherufci, and 
the lower the Chamavi on the fouth-eaft, and the Ger» 
man Ocean on the north-well. 2. The Frifii, upper 
and lower, were divided from the lower Chauci by the 
river Amifia, now the Ems; and from one another by 
an arm of the Rhine. Their country llill retains the 
name of Friefland, and is divided into eall and well; 
but the latter is nowdifmembered from Germany, and 
become one of the Seven United Provinces. 3. Be¬ 
yond the Ifela, now the Jfel, which bounded the coun¬ 
try of the Frifii, were fituated the Brndteri, who inha¬ 
bited that trad now called Broecmorland-, and the. 

Marfi, 
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Germany. Marfi, about the river Luppe. On theother fide of that 

*-river were the Uftpii Ufipites ; but thefe were famed 

foroftenchanging their territories,and therefore found 
in other places. 4. Next to thefe were the Tuones, or 
inhabitants of Juiiers, between the Maele and the 
Rhine. 5. The Catti, another ancient and warlike 
nation,inhabited Heffe and Thuringia, from the Hart- 
zian mountains to the Rhine and Wefer; among whom 
were comprehended the Mattiaci, whofe capitalis by 
fome thought to be Marpurg,byoihtrs Baden. 6.Next 
to thefe were the Seducii bordering upon Snabia ; Na- 
rifci, or the ancient inhabitants of Northgow, whofe 
capital was Nuremberg; and the Marcomanni, whofe 
country anciently reached from the Rhine to the head 
of the Danube, and to theNeckar. The Marcoman¬ 
ni afterwards went and fettled in Bohemia and Mora- 
via,under their general or king Maroboduus; and fome 
of them in Gaul, whence they drove the Boii, who 
hadjeated themfelves there. 6.On the other fide of the 
Danube, and between the Rhine and it, were the 
Hermunduri, who poireifed the country now called 
M'tfnia in Upper Saxony; though fome make their 
territories to have extended much farther, and to have 
reached quite to, or even beyond, the kingdom of Bo¬ 
hemia, once the feat of the Boii, whence its name. 
8. Beyond them, on the north of the Danube, was 
another feat of the Marcomanni along the river Albis, 
or Elbe, 9. Next to Bohemia were lituated the Qua- 
di, whofe territories extended from the Danube, to 
Moravia, and the northern part of Aufiria. Thefe 
are comprehended under the ancient name of Suevi ; 
part of whom at length forced their way into Spain, 
and fettled a kingdom there, to. Eaftward of the 
Quadi were fituated the Baftarnae, and parted from 
them by the Granna, now Gram a river that falls in¬ 
to the Danube, and by the Carpathian mountains, 
from them called Alpes Baftarnica. The country 
of the Baftarnae indeed made part of the European Sar- 
matia, and fo without the limits of Germany proper¬ 
ly fo called; but we find thefe people fo often in league 
with the German nations, and joining them for the 
deftrudlion of the Romans, that we cannot but account 
them as one people. 

Between thofe nations already taken notice of, feat- 
ed along the other fides of the Danube and the Hercy- 
nian foreft,werefeveral others whofe exadt fituation is 
uncertain, viz. the Martingi, Burii, Borades, Lygii, 
orLogioncs, and fome others, who are placed by our 
geographers along the foreft abovementioned, be tween 
the Danube and the Viftula. 

On this fide the Hercynian foreft, were the famed 
Rhaetii, now Grifons, feated among the Alps. Their 
country, which was alfo called Wejhrn Illyricum, was 
divided into Rhaetia Prima or Propria, and Secttnda; 
and was then of much larger extent, fpreading itfelf 
towardsSuabia, Bavaria, and Auftria. 

On the other fide of the Hercynian foreft, were, 
1. The Suevi, who fpread themfelves from the Viftula 
so the river Elbe. 2.The Longobardi, focalled, accord¬ 
ing to fome, ©n account of their wearing long beards; 
but, according to others, on account of their confin¬ 
ing of two nations, viz. the Bardi and Lingones. 
Thefe dwelt along the river Elbe, and bordered fouth- 
ward on theChauci abovementioned. 3. The Bur- 
gundi*.of whofe original feat we arc uncertain. 4.The 

a 


Semnones; who, about the time of Tiberius, were Germany, 
feated on the River Elbe. 5. The Angles, Saxons, ' v ' 
and Goths; were probably the defeendants of the Cim- 
bri; and inhabited the countries of Denmark, along 
the Baltic fea, and the peninfula of Scandinavia, con¬ 
taining Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finmark. 6. 

The Vandals were a Go.hie nation, who proceeding 
from Scandinavia, fettled in the countries now called 
Mecklenburgh and Brandenburgh. 7. Of the fame 
race were the Dacians, who fettled themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of Palus Masotis, and extended their 
territories along the banks of the Danube. 4 

Thefe were the names of the German nations who Warsof the 
performed the moft remarkable exploits in their wars Scordifd 
with the Romans. Bdides thefe, however, we find with the 
mention made of the Scordifci, a Thracian nation, 
who afterwards fettled on the banks of the Danube. 

Abour the year 113 B. C. They ravaged Macedon, and 
cut off a whole Roman army fent againft them ; the 
general, M. Porcis Cato, grandfon to Cato the cen- 
for, being the only perfon who had the good fortune to 
make his efcapc. After this they ravaged all Thef- 
faly; and advanced to the coafts of the Adriatic, into 
which, becaufe it flopped their further progrefs, they 
difeharged a fhewer of darts. By another Roman ge¬ 
neral, however, they were driven back into theirown 
country with great daughter; and, foon after, Metel- 
lus fo weakened them by repeated defeats, that they 
were incapable, for fome time, of making any more 
attempts on the Roman provinces. At laft, in the 
confulfliip of M. Livius Drufus and L, Calpurnius Pi- 
fo, the former prevailed on them to pafs the Danube, 
which thenceforth became the boundary between the 
Romans and them. Notwithftandingthis, in the time 
of the Jugurthine war, the Scordifci repaired the Da¬ 
nube on the ice every winter, and being joined by the 
Triballi, a people of Lower Maslia, and the Daci of 
Upper Maslia, penetrated as far as Macedon, comt- 
mitting every where dreadful ravages. So early did 
thefe northern nations begin to be formidable to the 
Romans,even when they were moft renowned for war¬ 
like exploits. 5 

Till the time of Julius Caefar, however, we hear Expedition 
nothing more concering the Germans. About 58 of Julius 
years B. C. he undertook his expedition into Gaul ; ^ 5Efarint(> 
during which, his afliftance was implored by the JE- Gcrraan U 
dui, againft Arioviftus, aGerman prince who opprelf- 
ed them. Caefar, pleafed with this opportunity of 
increafing his power, invited Arioviftus to an inter¬ 
view ; but this being declined, he next fent deputies 
defiring him to reftorethe hoftageshe had taken from 
the ^Eduiiand to bring no more troops overthe Rhine 
into Gaul. To this a haughty anfwer was returned ; 
and a battle foon after enfued, in which Arioviftus 
was entirely defeated, and with great difficulty made 
his efcape. 

In SS C. Caefar having fnbdued the Sueflbnes, 

Bellovaci, Ambiani, Nervii, and other nations of Bel- 
gic Gaul, haftened tooppofc the Ufipetes and Tenc- 
teri. Thefe nations having been driven out of their 
own country by the Suevi, had crofted the Rhine with 
a defign to fettle in Gaul. As foon as he appeared, 
the Germans fent him a deputation, offering to join 
him provided he would affign them lands. Csefar re¬ 
plied, that there was no room in Gaul for them; but 

he 
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•erma-ny. lie would defire the Ubii to give them leave to fettle 

-- v -' apiong them. Upon, this, they delired time to treat 

with the Ubii; bin in the mean time fell upon fome 
Roman fquadrons; which-fo provoked Cacfar, that he 
immediately marched againft them, and, coming unex- 
pe&edly upon them, defeated them with great daugh¬ 
ter. They fled in the utmoft oonfaflon ; but the Ro¬ 
mans puxfued them to the Gonflux of the Rhine and 
the Maefe,where the flaughterwas renewed with fuch 
fury, that almoft 400,000 of the Germans perifhed. 
After this, Caefarheingrefolved to fpread the terror of 
the Roman name through Germany, built a bridge 
over the Rhine, and entered that country. In this 
expedition, however, which was his laft inGermany, 
he performed nd remarkable exploit. A little before 
his death, indeed, he had projected the cojaqueft of 
that as well as of a great many other countries ; bat 
his affaffination prevented the execution pf his de- 
iigns. Nor is there any thing recorded of the Ger¬ 
mans till about 17 B.C.when the Tendteri made an 
Irruption into Gaul, and defeated M. Lollius, procon- 
ful of that provincee. At laft, however, they were 
repulfed, and forced to retire with great lofs beyond 

6 the Rhine. 

Rhxtiin- , Soon after this the Rbasti invaded Italy, where they 
vade Italy, committed the greatell devaftations, putting all 
they nxet to the fword, without diftiaCtion of fex or 
age : nay, we are told, that when they happened to 
take women with child, they confulted their augurs 
to.know whether the child was a male or female ; 
and if they pronounced it a male, the mother was im¬ 
mediately malfacred. Againft th.efe barbarians was 
feritDrufus, the fecond fon of Livia, a youth of ex¬ 
traordinary valour and great,accompliihm,eats. He 
found means to bring them to a battle ; in which the 
Romans proved victorious, and cut in pieces great 
numbers of their enemies, with very little lofs on their 
own fide, Thofe who efcaped the general daughter, 
being joined by. the Vindelici Wok their rout towards 
Gaul, with a deiign to, invade that province. But 
Augciltus, upon the firft notice of their march, dif- 
patched againft them Tiberius with feveral chofen le¬ 
gions. He was no lefs fuccefsful than Drufus had 
been ; for, haying tranfpprted his troops oyer thelake 
Brigantiuin, now Conftance, he fell unexpe&edly on 
the enemy, gave them a total overthrow, took moft of 
their ftrong holds, and obliged, the whole nation to 

7 fqbir|it to fitch terms as he chpfcto impofe upon them. 
They are Thus WCCC the Vindelici, the Rbseti,and Norici, three 
fubdued, 0 £ [he ij]oft barbarous nations in Germany, fubdued. 
wfth the Tiberius, to keep the conquered countries in. awe, 
Vindelici planted two colonies in Vindelicia, and; opened from 
and Norici. thence a road into Rhsetia and Nfiricum, _ One of the 

cities which he built for the defence of his colonies,he 
called, ffom his father Drufus, Drufontfigus ; the other 
by the name of Auguitus, Augufta Vindtlicoritm ; w\\\Qh 
citiesare now known by the riames of Mumming h c nand 
Augjburgh. He.next.encountered the Pannoniins.who 
had been fubdued by Agrippa, but revolted on hear¬ 
ing the news of that great commander’s death, which 
happened 11 years B. C. Tiberius, hqvyevqr, with. 

* the ailiftance of their neighbours the Scordifci, foon 

And the forced them to fubnrit. They delivered up their 
Pannoni- arms> gave hoftages, and put the Romans in.pofleffion 
an6, of all their towns and ftrong holds. Tiberius fgared 


their lives ; but laid tvafte their fields, plundered their Germany. 

cities, and feat the beft part of their youth into other -*-* 

countries. 

In the mean time, Drufus having prevented the 
Gauls from revolting, which they Were ready to do, 
prepared to oppofe the Germans who dwelt beyond the 
Rhine. They had collected the jnpft numerous and 
formidablearmy that had ever been feen in thofe parts; 
with which they were advancing towards the Rhine, jn 
order to invade Gaul. Drufus defeated them as they 
attempted to crofs that river ; and purfuing the ad¬ 
vantage he had gained, entered the country of the Ufi- 
petes, now Rd'mobufen, and from thence advanced 9 
againft the Sicambri, in the neighbourhood of the Exploits of 
Lyppe and Iffel. Them he overthrew in a great bat- Dr “f n * 
tie, laid wafte their country, burnt moft. of their Germany, 
cities, andfollowingthecourfe of the Rhine, approach¬ 
ed the German ocean, reducing the Friiii and the 
Chauci between the Ems and the Elbe. In thefe 
marches the troops fnlFered extremely for want of pro- 
vilio.ns; and Drufus liimfelf vyas often in great danger 
of being drowned, as the Romans yyhp attended him 
were at that time quite unacquainted with the flux and 
reflux of the ocean, 

. The Roman forces wentinto eaftFrieflandfor their 
winter-quarters ; and next year (1.0 B. C.) Drufus 
marched againft the Tendteri, whom he eafily fub¬ 
dued. Afterwards, palling the Lupias, now the Lyppe, 
he reduced the Catti and Cherufci, extending his con- 
quefts to the banks of the Vifurgis or Wefer : which 
he would have palled, had he not been in want of pro- 
vlions, the enemy having laid wafte the country to a 
confiderable diftance. As lie vyas retiring, the Ger- . 
mans unexpectedly fell upon him in a narrow paffage; 
and having furronnded the R,ojj}.an army, cqt a great 
many of them in pieces. But Dirufus having anima- , 
ted his men by his example, after % bloody conflict, 
which lafted the whoje day, the Germans were de¬ 
feated with, fuch daughter, that the ground was ftrew-- 
ed for feveral miles with dead bodies. Drufus found 
in their camp a great quantity of iron-chains which, 
they had brought for the Romans; and; fo great was 
their confidence,that they had agreed before hand about 
the divifion of the booty. The Tendteri were to have 
the horfe, the Cherufci and Sicambri the baggage, 
aijd the Ufipetes and Catti the captives. After this 
victory, Drufus built two forts to keep the conquer¬ 
ed countries in avye ; the one at the-cqnflnence of the 
Lyppe aiid the Alme, and the other in tjie country of 
the Catti on the Rhine. On this occ^fion he alio 
made a famous canal, long after called in honour of 
him FotfaDruftanq, to convey the waters of the Rhine 
into the Sala or Sale. It extended eight nuRs ; and 
was very convenient for conveying the Roman troops 
by. water to the countries of the Friiii and Chauci, 
which was the defign of the undertaking. 

The following year (9 B. C.) Auguftus, bent on 
fubduing the wholeof Germany, advanced to;he banks 
of the Rhine, attended by his two foils.-in-law Tibe¬ 
rius and Drufus. The former lie fent againft the 
Dad, who lived up to the fouth of the Danube ; and 
the latter to complete the conquefts he had fo, fuccefs- 
fully begun in the weftern parts of Germany. The 
former eafily overcame the Daci, and tranfplanted 
40,000 of them, into Gaul, The latter having palled 
2 * the 
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Germany, the Rhine, fubdtied all the nations from that river to 

'- v -- the Elbe ; but having attempted in vain to crofs this 

laft, he fet our for Rome : an end, however, was put 
to his conquefts and his life by a violent fever, with 
which he was feized on his return. 

After the death of Drufus, Tiberius again over-ran 
all thofe countries in which Drufus had {pent the pre¬ 
ceding fummer : and (truck fome of the northern na¬ 
tions with fuch terror, that they fent deputies to fue 
for peace. This, however, they could not obtain up¬ 
on any terms ; the emperor declaring that he would 
not conclude a peace with one, unlefs they all defired 
it. But the Card, or according to fome the Sicambri, 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to fnbmit; 
fo that the war was flill carried on, though in a lan¬ 
guid manner, for about 18 years. During this period, 
fome of the German nations had quitted their forefts, 
and begun to live in a civilized manner under the pro¬ 
tection of the Romans; but one Quintilius Varus be¬ 
ing fent to command the Roman forces in that coun¬ 
try, fo provoked the inhabitants by his extortions, that 
not only thofe who ftill held out refufed to i'ubinit, but 
even the nations that had fubmitted were feized with 
an eager defire of throwing off the yoke. Among 
10 them was a young nobleman of extraordinary parts 
Arn.inius and valour, called Arminius. He was the fon of Si- 
G gimer, one of the moll powerful lords among the 

leainfTthe Catti, had ferved with great reputation in the Ro- 
Komans. man armies, and been honoured by Auguflus with the 
privileges of a Roman citizen and the title of knight. 
But the love of his country prevailing over his grati¬ 
tude, lie refolved to improve the general difeontent 
which reigned among his countrymen, to deliver them 
from the bondage of a foreign dominion. With this 
view he engaged, underhand, the leading men of all 
the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, in a con- 
fpiracy againft the Romans. In order to put Varus 
off his guard, he at the fame time advifed him to fhow 
himfelf to the inhabitants of the more diftant provin¬ 
ces, adminifterjnflice amongthem, and accuftomthem, 
by his example, to live after the Roman manner, which 
he faid would more effedtually fubdue them than the 
Roman fword. As Varus was a man of a peaceable 
temper, and averfe from, military toils, he readily con- 
fented to this inlidious propofal; and, leaving th e neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Rhine, marched into the country of 
the Cherufci. Having there fpent fome time in hear¬ 
ing caufes and deciding civil controverlics, Arminius 
perfuaded him to weaken his army, by fending out 
detachments to clear the country of robbers. When 
this was done, fome diftant nations of Germany rofe 
up in arms by Arminius’s directions ; while thofe 
through which Varus 1 was to pafs in marching againft 
them, pretended to be in a Hate of profound tran¬ 
quillity, and ready to join the Romans againft their 
enemies. 

** On the firft news of the revolt, Varus marched 
Outs off a g a i n ft the enemy with three legions and fix cohorts; 

withTis being attacked by the Germans as he palled thro’ 

army. a wood, his army was almoft totally cut off, while he 
himfelf and molt of his officers fell by their own hands. 
Such a terrible overthrow, though it raifed a general 
confternation in Rome, did not, however, dilhearten 
Auguftus, or caufe him to abandon his enterprife. A- 
bent two years after "(A. D. 12.), Tiberius and Ger- 
Vol. VIE 


manicus were appointed to command in Germany. Germ any. 
The death of Auguftus, however, which happened ' ’’ 

foon after, prevented Tiberius from going on his ex¬ 
pedition ; andGermanicus was for fome time hindered 
from proceeding in his, by a revolt of the legions, firft 
in Pannonia, and then in Germany. About the year 
15, Germanicus having brought over the foldiers to 
their duty, laid a bridge acrofs the Rhine, over which 
he marched 12,000 legionaries, 26 cohorts of the al¬ 
lies, and eight alas (fquadrons of 300 each) of horfe. 

With this he firft traverfed the Coefian foreft (part 
of the Hercynian, and thought to lie partly in the duchy 
of Cleves, and partly in Weftplialia), and fome 
other woods. On his march he was informed that the 
Marft were celebrating a feftival with great mirth I4 
and jollity. Upon this he advanced with Inch expe- Exploits of 
dition, that he furprifed them in the midft of their de- Germani- 
bauch ; and giving his army full liberty to make what cu *> 
havock they pleafed, a terrible maflacre enfued, and 
the country was deftroyed with fire and fword for yo 
miles round, without the lofs of a fingle man on the 
part of the Romans.—This general malfacrc rouled 
the Brufteri, the Tubantes, and the Efipetes ; who, 
befetting the paffes through which the Roman army 
was to return, fell upon their rear, and put them in 
to fome diforder ; but the Romans foon recovered 
themfelves, and defeated the Germans with confider- 
able lofs. 

The following year (A. D. 16.), Germanicus ta¬ 
king advantage of fome inteftine broils which hap¬ 
pened among the Catti, entered their country, where 
he put great numbers to the fword. Moll of their 
youth, however, efcaped by fwimming over the Adrana, 
now the Eder, and attempted to prevent the Romans 
from laying a bridge over that river : but being dif- 
appointed in this, fome of them fubmitted to Germa- 
cicus, while the greater part abandoning their vil¬ 
lages, rook refuge in the woods ; fo that the Romans, 
without oppofidon, fet fire to all their villages, towns, 

&c. and having laid their capital in afhes, began their . 
march back to the Rhine. 

Germanicus had fcarce reached his camp, when be 
received a melfage from Segeftes, a German prince, 
in the intereft of the Romans, acquainting him that 
he was befieged in his camp by Arminius. On this 
advice, he inftantly marched againft the beftegers; en¬ 
tirely defeated them ; and took a great number of 
prifoners, among whom was' Thufiieldis, the wife 
of Arminius, and daughter of Segeftes, whom the 
former had carried off and manned againft her father’s 
will. Arminius then, more enraged than ever, for 
the lol'e of his wife whom he tenderly loved, ftirred 
up all the neighbouring nations againft the Romans. 
Germanicus, however, without being difmayed by 
fuch a formidable confederacy, prepared himfelf to op- 
pofe the enemy with vigour : but, that he might not 
be obliged to engage fuch numerous forces at once, 
lie detached his lieutenant Caecina, at the head of 40 
cohorts, into the territories of the Bructeri; while his 
cavalry, under the command of Pedo, entered the 
coutitry of the Frifii. As for Germanicus himfelf, he 
embarked the remainder of his army, confifting of 
four legions, on a neighbouring lake ; and tranfported 
them by rivers and canals to the place appointed on 
the river Ems, where the three bodies met. In their 
4 T march 
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Germany, march they found the fad remains of the legions con- 
' v du&ed by Varus, which they buried with all\he cere¬ 
mony their circumftances could admit. After this 
they advanced againft Arminius, who retired and poll¬ 
ed himfelf advantageoufly clofe to a wood. The Ro¬ 
man general followed him ; and coming up with him, 
ordered his cavalry to advance and attack the enemy. 
Arminius, at their firft approach, pretended to fly ; 
but fuddenly wheeled about, and giving the fignal to a 
body of troops, whom he had concealed in the wood, 
to rulh out, obliged the cavalry to give ground. The 
cohorts then advanced to their relief; but they too were 
put into diforder, and would have been puttied into a 
morafs, had not Germanicus himfelf advanced with 
the reft of the cavalry to their relief. Arminius did 


not think it prudent to engage thefe frelh troops, but 
retired in good order ; upon which Germanicus alfo 
retired towards the Ems. Here he embarked with 


four legions, ordered Csecina to reconduci the other 
four by land, and fent the cavalry to the fea-fide, with 
orders to march along the Ihore to the Rhine. Tho’ 
Csecina was to return by roads well known, yet Ger¬ 
manicus advifed hint to pafs with all pollible fpecd, a 
caufeway, called the long bridges-, which led acrofs vail 
marlhes, furrounded on all lides with woods and hills 
that gently rofe from the plain. 

Arminius, however, having got notice of Caecina’s 
march, arrived at the long bridges before Caecina, and 
filled the woods with his men, who, on the approach 
of the Romans, ruffled out, and attacked them with 
great fury. The legions, not able to manage their 
arms in the deep waters and flippery ground, were ob¬ 
liged to yield ; and would in all probability have been 
entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the 
combat. The Germans, encouraged by their fuc- 
cefs, inflead of refrefliing themfelves with fleep, fpent 
the whole night in diverting the courfes of the fprings 
which rofe in the neighbouring mountains ; fo that, 
before day, the camp which the Romans had begun 
was laid under water,and their works were overturned. 
Caecina was for fome time at a Iofs what to do ; but 


for juft as the legions were quite fpent, and on the Germany. 

point of yielding, the barbarians on a fudden abandon- - w - 

cd them in order to feize their baggage. During this 
refpite, the Romans ftruggled out of the niarfh, and 
having gained the dry fields, formed a camp with all 
poflible lpeed, and fortified it in the belt manner they 
could. 

The Germans having loft the opportunity of de- 
ftroying the Romans, contrary to the advice of Ar¬ 
minius, attacked their camp next morning, but were 
repulfed with great daughter ; after which they gave 
Caecina no more moleftation till he reached the banks 
of the Rhine. Germanicus, in the mean time, having 
conveyed the legions he had with him down the river 
Ems into the ocean, in order to return by fea to the 
river Rhine, and finding that his veflels were overload¬ 
ed, delivered the fecond and 14th legions to Publius 
Vitellius, defiring him to conduct them by land. But 
this march proved fatal to great numbers of them; who 
were either buried in the quickfands, or fwallowed up 
by the overflowing of the tide, to which they were 
as yet utter ftrangers. Thofe who efcaped, loft their 
arms, utenfils, and provilions ; and patted a melan¬ 
choly night upon an eminence which they had gained 
by wading up to the chin. The next morning the 
land returned with the-tide of ebb; when Vitellius, 
by an hafty march, reached the river Ufingis, by fome 
•thought to be the Hoerenfter, on which the city of 
Groningen Hands. There Germanicus, who had reach¬ 
ed that river with his fleet, took the legions again ort 
board, and conveyed them to the mouth of the Rhine, 
whence they all returned to Cologne, at a time when 
it was reported they were totally loft. 

This expedition, however, coft the Romans very 
dear, and procured very few advantages. Great num¬ 
bers of men had perifhed ; and by far the greateft part 
of thofe who had efcaped fo many dangers returned 
without arms, utenfils, horfes, &c. half naked, lamed, 
and unfit for fervice. The next year, however, Ger- jj; s ^ onc j 
manicus, bent on the entire reduction of Germany, expe( jjtioii. 
made vaft preparations for another expedition. Ha- 1 


at laft refolved to attack the enemy by day-break, and, 
having driven them to their woods, to keep them 
there in a manner befleged, till the baggage and wound¬ 
ed men Ihould pafs the caufeway, and get out of the 
enemy’s reach. But when his army was drawn up, the 
legions polled on the wings, feized with a fudden pa¬ 
nic, deferted their ftations, and occupied a field beyond 
the marlhes. Caecina thought it advifable'to follow 
them ; but the baggage ftuck in the mire, as he at¬ 
tempted to crofs the marlhes, which greatly embarraf- 
fed the foldiers. Arminius perceiving this, laid hold 
of the opportunity to begin the attack ; and crying 
out, “ This is a fecond Varus, the fame fate attends 
him and his legions,” fell on the Romans with inex- 
prelfible fury. As he had ordered his men to aim 
chiefly at the horfes, great numbers of them were 
killed ; and the ground becoming ilippery with their 
blood and the (lime of the marlh, the reft either fell 
er threw their riders, and, galloping through the ranks, 
put them in dif° r< i' e r- Caecina diftinguilhed himfelf 
in a very eminent manner ; but his horfe being killed, 
he would have been taken prifoner, had not the firft 
legion refeued him. The greedinefs of the enemy, 
however, fayed, tire Romans from utter deftrudlion ; 


ving conlidered the various accidents that had befallen 
him during the war, he found that the Germans were 
chiefly indebted for their fafety to their woods and 
marlhes, their Ihort fummers and long winters ; and 
that his troops fuffered more from their long and te¬ 
dious marches than from the enemy. For this reafon 
he refolved to enter the country by fea, hoping by 
that means to begin the campaign earlier, and furprife 
the enemy. Having therefore ouilt with great dif- 
patch, during the winter, 1000 veflels of different forts-, 
he ordered them early in the fpring (A. D. 16) to 
fall down the Rhine, and appointed the ifland of the 
Batavians for the general rendezvous of his forces. 
When the fleet was failing, he detached Srlius one of 
his lieutenants, with orders to make a fudden irrup¬ 
tion into the country of the Catti; and, in the mean 
time, he himfelf, upon receiving intelligence that a 
Roman fort on the Luppias was befieged, hallened 
with fix legions to itsrelief. Silius wasprevented, by 
fudden rains, from doing more than taking fome final! 
booty, with the wife and daughter of Arpen king 
of the Catti ; neither did thofe who befieged the fort 
wait the arrival of Germanicus. In the mean time, 
the fleet arriving at the illand of the Batavians, the 


pro- 
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Germany, provifions and warlike engines were put On board and 

■'“''-v-'fent forward; fr.ips were afligned to the legions and 

allies; and the whole army being embarked, the fleet 
entered the canal formerly cut by Drufus, and from 
his name called Foffa Drufiana. Hence he failed pro- 
fperoufly to the mouth of the Ems; where, having 
landed his troops, he marched direCtly to the Wefer, 
where he found Arminins encamped on the oppolite 
bank, and determined to dilpute his paflage. The 
next day Arminins drew out his troops in order of 
battle: but Germ aniens, not thinking it advifable to 
attack them, ordered the horfe to ford over under the 
command of his lieutenants Stertinius and Emilius ; 
who, to divide the enemy’s forces, eroded theriver in 
two different places. At the fame time Cariovalda, 
the leader of the Batavian auxiliaries, trolled theriver 
where it was moft rapid: but, being drawn into an 
ambufeade, he was killed, together with moll of the 
Batavian nobility; and the reft would have beentotally 
cut off, had not Stertinius and Emilius haftened to 
their afliftance. Germanicus in the meantime palled 
the river without moleftation. A battle foon after 
enfued ; in which the Germans were defeated with fo. 
great a (laughter that the ground was covered with 
arms and dead bodies for more than to miles round: 
and among the fpoils taken on this occafion, were 
found, as formerly, the chains with which the Ger¬ 
mans had hoped to bind their captives. 

In memory of this fignal victory Germanicus raifed 
a mount, upon which he placed as trophies the arms of 
the enemy, andinferibed underneath the names of the 
conquered nations. This fo provoked the Germans, 
though already vanquilhed and determined to abandon 
their country, that they attacked the Roman army 
unexpectedly on its march, and put them into fome 
difbrder. Being repulfed, they encamped between a 
river and a large foreft furrounded by a marl'll except 
on one fide, where it was inclofed by a broad rampart 
formerly raifed by the Angrivarii as a barrier between 
them and the Cherufci. Here another battle enfued ; 
‘in which the Germans behaved with great bravery, but 
in the end were defeated with great daughter. 

After this fecond defeat, the Angrivarii fubmitted, 
and were taken under the protection of the Romans, 
and Germanicus put an end to the campaign. Some 
of the-legions he fent to their winter-quarters by land, 
while he himfelf embarked with the reft on the river 
His fleet Ems, in order to return by fea. The ocean proved 
flifperfed at firft very calm, and the wind favourable: but all of 
by * Harm, a fudden a ftorm arifing, the fleet, confining of 1000 
velfels, was difperfed: fome of them were fwallowed up 
by the waves; others were dalhedin pieces againft the 
rocks, or driven upon remote and inhofpitable iflands, 
where the men either perilhedby famine, or lived up¬ 
on the flelh of the dead horfes with which the lhores 
foon appeared ftrewed; for, in order to lighten their 
velfels, and difengage them from the Ihoals, they had 
been obliged to throw overboard their horfes and beafts 
of burden, nay, even their arms and baggage. Moft of 
the men, however, were faved, and even great part of 
the fleet recovered. Some of them were driven upon 
the coaft of Britain ; but the petty kings who reigned 
there generoufly fent them back. 

On the news of this misfortune, the Catti, taking 
new courage, rant's arms; but Caius Silius.being de¬ 


tached againft them with 30,000 foot and 3000 horfe, Germany, 
kept them in awe. Germanicus himfelf, at the head ' * ‘ 

of a numerous body, made a fudden irruption into the 
territories of the Marfi, where he recovered one of 
Varus’s eagles, and having laid wafte the country, he 
returned to the frontiers of Germany, and put his troops 
into winter-quarters ; whence he was foon recalled by 
Tiberius, and never fuffered to return into Germany 
ap-ain. 

After the departure of Germanicus, the more nor¬ 
thern nations of Germany w'ere na more molefted by 
the Romans. Arminins carried on a long and fuc- 
cefsful war with Maroboduus king of the Marco- 
manni, whom he at laft expelled, and forced to apply 
to the Romans for afliftance; but, excepting Germani¬ 
cus, it feems they had at this time no other general 
capable of oppofmg Arminius, fo that Maroboduus w r as 15 
never reftored. After the final'departure of the Ro- Death of 
mans, however, Arminiu S' having attempted to enflave Armimm. 
his country, fell by the treachery of his own kindred. 

The Germans held his memory in great - veneration ; 
and Tacitus informs us, that in his time -they ftill ce¬ 
lebrated him in their fongs. 

Nothing remarkable occurs in the liiftory of Ger¬ 
many from this time till the reign of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius. A war indeed is faid to have been carried on 
by Lucius Domitius, father to the emperor Nero. 

But of his exploits we know nothing more than that 
he penetrated beyond the river Elbe, and led his army 
farther into the country than any of the Romans had 
ever done. In the reign of Claudius, however, the 
German territories were invaded by Cn. Domitius 
Corbula, one of the greateft generals of his age. But 
when he was on the point of forcing them to fnbmit to 
the Roman yoke, he was recalled by Claudius, who was 
jealous of the reputation he had acquired. 

In the reign of Vefpafian, a terrible revolt happened 
amoDg the Batavians and thofe German nations who 
had fubmitted to the Romans; a particular account of *6 
which is given under the article Rome. The revolt ers The Daci- 
were with difficulty fubdued: but, in the reign of *ns invade 
Domitian, the Dacians invaded the empire, and proved l * le ^ olna * 
a more terrible enemy than any of the other German em P ir6- 
nations had been. After feveral defeats, the emperor 
was at laft oblidged to confent to pay an annual tri¬ 
bute to Decebalus king of the Dacians; which con¬ 
tinued to the time of Trajan. But this warlike prince 
refufed to pay tribute; alleging, when it was de¬ 
manded of him, that “ he had never been conquered 
by Decebalus.” Upon this the Dacians palled the 
Danube, and began to commit hoftilities in the Ro¬ 
man territories. Trajan, glad of this opportunity to 
humble an enemy whom he began to fear, drew toge¬ 
ther a mighty.army, and marched with the utmoft 
expedition to the banks of the Danube. As Dece¬ 
balus was not apprifed of his arrival, the emperor 
paffed the river without oppofition, and entering Dacia, 
laid wafte the Country with fire ajid fvvord. At laft 
he was met by Decebalus with a numerous army. A 
'Moody engagement enfued, in which the Dacians were 
defeated ; though the victory coft the Romans dear : 
the wounded were fo numerous, that they wanted 
linen to bind up their wounds; and to fupply the 
defedt, the emperor generoufly devoted his own ward¬ 
robe. After the victory, he purfued Decebalus from 
4 T 2 place 
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Germany, place to place, and at laft obliged him to confent to a 

'- v ' peace on the following terms: 1. That he fliould 

furrender the territories which he had unjuftly taken 
from the neighbouring nations. 2. That he ihould 
deliver up his arms, his warlike engines, with the ar¬ 
tificers who made them, and all the Roman deferters. 
3. That for the future he Ihould entertain no deferters, 
nor take into his lervice the natives of any country 
fubjeclto Rome. 4. That he Ihould difmantle all his 
fortreifes, caftles, andftrong-holds. And, laftly, that 
he fliould have the fame friends and foes with the peo¬ 
ple of Rome. 

With thefe hard terms Decebalus was obliged to 
comply, though fore agaiull his will; and being - in¬ 
troduced to Trajan, threw himfelf on the ground be¬ 
fore him, acknowledging himfelf his vaflal: after 
which the latter, having commanded him to fend de¬ 
puties to the fenate for the ratification of the peace, 
returned to Rome. 

This peace was of no long duration. Four years 
affer (A. I). 105), Decebalus, unable to live in fer- 
vitude as he called it, began, contrary to the late 
treaty, toraifemen, provide arms, entertain deferters, 
fortify his cattles, and invite the neighbouring nations 
to join Ifim againft the Romans as a common enemy. 
Tlie Scythians hearkened to his folicitations; but the 
Jazges, a neighbouring nation, refilling to bear arms 
againft Rome, Decebajns invaded their country. Here¬ 
upon Trajan marched againft him; but the Dacian, 
finding himfelf finable to withftand him by open force, 
had recourfe to treachery, and attempted tp get the 
emperor murdered. His defign, however, proved 
abortive, and Trajan purfued his march igto Dacia. 
That his troops -might the more readily pafs .and re- 
pafs the Danube, he built a bridge over that river ; 
which by the ancientsisftyled tljeip.oftmagmificen,t and 
* See Jr- wonderful of all his works *. To guard the bridge, 
ehiuaure, he ordered two caftles to be built ; one on this fide 
»° 139. the Danube, and the other ,on the oppoftte lide; and 
all this was accompliihed in the fpace of.one fumtner, 
Trajan, however, as the feafon was now far advanced, 
did no.t think it advifable to enter Dacia this year, 
but contented himfelf with making the neceflary pre- 
parations. 

They are In the year 106, early in the fpring, Trajan ftt 
fuhdued by out for Dacia; and having palfed tlie Danube on the 
Trajan. .bridge he had built, reduced the whole country, and 
would have taken Decehahts hjmfelf had he nut put 
an end to his own life, in order to avoid falling into 
the hands of his enemies. After his death the king¬ 
dom.of Dacia was reduced to a Roman province; and 
feveral caftles were built in it, and garrifoils placed in 
them, to keep the country in awe. 

After the death of Trajan, the Roman empire be¬ 
gan to decline, and the northern nations to be daily 
more and more formidable. The province of Dacia 
indeed was held by the Romans till the reign of Gal- 
lienus; but Adrian, whofucceeded Trajan, ceufed the 
arches of the bridge oyer the Danube tp be broken 
down, left the barbarians fliould make thejiiftlves m a ’ 
x8 Iters of it, and invade the Roman territories. In the 
Marco- time of Marcus Aurelius, the Marcomanui and Qua- 
mamii and di invaded the empire, and gave the emperor a terrible 
Quadi for- overthrow. He continued tlie war, however, witii 
midable to beUer f ucce £s afterwards, and inyaded theft country in 

•DC uupjre*. 


his tnrn. It was during the courfe of this war that Germany. 

the Roman army is faid to have been faved from de- '- 

ftrnction by that miraculous event related under th e ar- 
ticleC hristians, p. 717. col. 2. 

In the end, the Marcomanni and Quadi were, l>y 
repeated defeats, brought to the verge of deftruftion; 
infomuch that their country would probably have been 
reduced to a Roman povince, had not Marcus Aure¬ 
lius been diverted from purfuing his conquefts by the 
revolt of one of his generals. After the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, the Germanic nations became every 
day more and more formidable to the Romans. Far 
from being able to invade and attempt the conqueft of 
thefe northern countries, the Romans had the greateft 
difficulty to reprefs the incurfions of their inhabitants. 

But for a particular account of their various invafions 
of the Roman empire, and its total deftrmftion by them 
atlaft, fee the article Rome. 19 

Tlie immediate deftroyers of the Roman empire Roman 
were the Heruli; who, under theft leader Odoacer, de- de- 

throned Auguftus the laft Roman emperor, and pro- f 

claimed Odoacer king of Italy. The Heruli were e U 
foon expelled by the Oftrogoths ; and theje in their 
turn were fuhdued by Jnftinian, who re-annexed Italy to 
the eaftern empire. But the popes found means to 
obtain the temporal.as well as lpirftual jurifdiftion over 
a confiderable part of the country, while the Lom¬ 
bards fubdued the reft. The laft proved very trouble- 
fome tp the popes, and at length befieged Adrian I. 
in his capital. In this fliftrefs he applied to Charles 
the Great king of Franc?; who conquered both Italy 
and Germany, and was crowned emperor of the weft 
in 800. _ 40 

The pofterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire **‘k° r y 
pf Germany until .the year 880; at which time the clif- 
ftrent princes afiiimedfhejr original independence, re- time of 
jefted the Carloyinian line, and placed Arnulph king charle- 
■of Bohemia on the throne. Since this time, Germany nwgne,. 
h$u? ever been coniicfered as an elective monarchy. 

Princes of different families, according to the preva¬ 
lence of their intereft and arms, have mounted the 
throne. Of thefe the moft confiderable, until the Au- 
ftrian line acquired the imperial power, were the hou- 
£e$ of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. The reigns, 
of thefe emperors contain nothing more remarkable 
than the conceits between them and thepppes; for an 
account of which, fee the article Italy. Fromhcnce, 
in the beginning of the 13 th century, arofe the fac¬ 
tions of the Guelphs aijd Gibelines, of which the for¬ 
mer was attached to the popes, and tfte latter to the 
emper.or; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, 
tended to .difquict the empire for feverftl ages. The 
emperors too were often at war with the infidels; and 
finneiimes, as happens in all eledlive kingdoms, with 
one another, about the fucceffion. 

Rut what mpre deferves.ourattention is theprogrefa 
of government in .Germany, which w.as in feme mea- 
fnre oppoiite to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. 

When the empir.eraifcd by Charlemagne fell afunder, 

.all tflp different independent princes affirmed the right 
of tie (ft ion ; anfi thofe now diltinguiflied by the name 
of decors had no peculiar or legal influence in ap¬ 
pointing a fucceflbr to the imperial throne; they were 
only the officers of the king’s houfehold, hisfecretary, 
his ftewaj.d? chaplain, marflial^ or mafter of his. 
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Germany, borfe, &c. By degrees, however, as they lived near 
v—~' the king’s perfon, and held like all other princes, in¬ 
dependent territories belonging to them, they increa¬ 
sed their influence and authority ; and in the reign 
of Otho III. 984, acquired the foie right of elebting 
the emperor. Thus while in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all 
originally allodial or independent barons, was dimi- 
nilhed by the power of the king, as hi France, and by 
the influence of the people, as in Great Britian; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the elec¬ 
tors was raifed upon the ruins of the emperor’s fupre- 
macy, and of the people’s jurifdidion. in 1440, Fre¬ 
deric III. duke of of Auflria was elebted emperor, and 
the imperial dignity continued in the male line of that 
family for 300 years. His fucceflor Maximilian mar¬ 
ried the heirefs of Charles duke of Burgundy; where¬ 
by Burgundy and the 17 provinces of tile Netherlands 
were annexed to the houfe of Auflria. Charles V. 
grandfon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of 
Spain, was eledted emperor in the year 1519. Under 
him Mexico and Peru were conquered by the Spa¬ 
niards ; and in his reign happened theREroRMAfioN 
in feveral parts of Germany; which, how ever, was not 
confirmed by public authority till tlje year 1648, by 
the treaty of Weflphalia, ajid in the reign of Ferdi¬ 
nand III. The reign of Charles V, was continually 
difturbed by his warswith the German princes and the 
French king Francis I. Though fuccefsful in the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, his good fortune towards the con- 
clufion of it began to forfake him ; which with other 
realbns, occafioned his abdication of the crown. See 
Charles V. 

His brother Ferdinand I. who in 1558 fucceeded 
to the throne, proved a moderate prince with regard 
to religion. He had the addrefs to get his fon Maxi¬ 
milian declared king of the Romans in his own life¬ 
time, and died in 1364. By his laft will he ordered, 
that if cither his own male iflue, or that of hisbrother 
Charles, Ihould fail, his Auflrian eflates Ihould revert 
to his lecond daughter Anne, wife to the debtor of 
Bavaria, and her iflhe. Wc mention this deftination, 
as it gave rife to the late oppoiition made by the houfe 
of Bavaria to the pragmatic fanbtion, in favour of the 
emprefs queen of Hungary, on the death of her father 
Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian II. was diflurb- 
fd with internal commotions, and aninvafion from the 
Turks; but he died in peace in 1576. He was fuc¬ 
ceeded by his ion Rodolph; who was involved in wars 
with the Hungarians, an ,4 in differences with Ills bro¬ 
ther Matthias, to whom lie ceded Hungary and Au- 
ftria in his lifetime. He was fucceeded in the empire 
by Matthias ; under whom the reformers, wlm went 
under the names of Lutherans and Calvinijls , were lo 
much divided among themfelves, as to threaten the 
empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias 
at lafl tended to reconcile them ; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commillaries out of 
a window at Prague. This gave rife to a ruinous 
war, which lafled 30 years. Matthias thought to have 
exterminated both parties; but tliey formed a confe¬ 
deracy, called the EvangelicLeague, which was coun- 
terbalancedby a Catholic league. 

Matthias dying in 1618, was fucceeded by his cou- 
fcn Ferdinand II.; but the Bohemians offered their 


crown to Frederic the debtor Palatine, the moftpower- Germany. 

ful Proteflant prince in Germany, and fon-in-law to-'-v- 

his Britannic majefty James I. That prince was in¬ 
cautious enough to accept of the crown : but he lofl it, 
by being entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria and 
the imperial generals at the battle of Prague ;* and he 
was even deprived of his deflorate, the belt part of 
which was given to the duke of Bavaria, The Pro- 
teftant princes of Germany, however, had amongthem 
at this time many able commanders, who were at the 
head of armies, and continued the war with wonderful 
obftinacy : among them were the margrave of Baden 
Durlach, Chriftian duke of Brunfwic, and count 
Mansfield ; the laft was one of thebeft generalsof the 
age. Chriftian IV. king of Denmark declared for 
them; and Richlieu, the French minifter, was not 
fond of feeing the houfe of Auftria aggrandized. The 
emperor, on the other hand, had excellent generals; 

‘and Chriftian, having put lii'njfelf at the head of the 
evangelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an Imperia- 
lift of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made fo- 
moderate aufe of his advantages obtained over the Pro- 
teftants, that they formed a frelh confederacy at. Leip- 
lic, of which the celebrated Guftavus Adolphus king, 
of Sweden was the head. An account of his glorious, 
victories is given under the article Sweden. At laft. 
he was killed at the battle of Lutzen in 1632.. But 
the Proteflant caufe did not die with him. He had 
brought up a fet of heroes, fuch as the duke of Saxe 
Weimer, Torftenfon, Banier, and others, who {hook 
the Auflrian power ; till, under the mediation of 
Sweden, a general peace Was concluded among all 
tire belligerent powers, at Munfter, in the year 1648 ; 
which forms the balis of the prefent political fyftem of" 

Europe. 

Ferdinand II. was fncceed.ed by his fon Ferdi¬ 
nand III. This prince died in 1657; and was fucceeded 
by the emperor Leopold, a fevere, unamiable, and not 
very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to 
contend with, France on the one fide, and the Turks, 
on the other ; and was a lofer in bis war with both. 

Louis XIV. at that time king of France, was happy 
in having the two-celebrated generals Conde and Tu- 
renne in his fervice. The latter had already diftin- 
guilhed himfelf by great exploits againft the Spaniards; 
and, on the acceffion of Leopold, the court of France 
had taken the opportunity of confirming the treaty of 
Munfter, and attaching to her intereft feveral of the 
independent princes of Germany. The tranquillity 
which now took place, however, was not eftablifhed 
upon any permanent bafis. War with Spain was re- 
fumed in the year 1668 : and the great fiiccefs off 
Turenne in the Netherlands ftimulated the ambition of 
the prince of Conde to attempt the conqueft of Fran¬ 
ck e Compte at that time under the protection of the 
houfe of Auftria. This was accompliihed in three- 
weeks : but the rapid fuccefs of Louis had awakened 
the jealoufy of his neighbours to fuch a degree,, that a. 
league was formed againft him by England, Holland, 
and Sweden; and the French monarch, dreading to 
enter the lifts with fuch formidable enemies, con feme d 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile, by which, among 
other articles, Franche Compte was reftored. The 
flames of war, howeyer, were renewed by the infatiable. 
ambition, of tb.e Frenchmonarch; who, havin'*- enter¬ 
ed 
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-Germany. ed into an alliance with Charles II. of England, aim- 
'■ « ' ed at nothing lefs than the total overthrow of the 

Dutch republic. The events of that war are related 
under the article United Provinces: here it is 
fufficient to obferve, that the misfortunes of the 
Dutch excited the companion of the emperor and 
•court of Spain, who now openly declared themfelves 
their allies. Turenne was oppofed by the prince of 
Orange in conjunction with the celebrated imperial 
general Montecnculi, whofe artful conduct eluded 
even the penetration of Turenne, and he fat down 
fuddenly beforce the city of Bonne. Here he was 
joined by the prince of Orange, who had likewife 
found means to elude the vigilance of the French ge¬ 
nerals. Bonne furreudered in a fhort time, and 
■feveral other places of Cologne fell into the hands of 
the allies ; who likewife cut off the communication 
•betwixt Francfe and the United Provinces s fo that 
•Louis was foon obliged to recall his armies, and aban¬ 
don all his conquefts with greater rapidity than they 
had been made. In 1674 he was abandoned by his 
•ally Charles II. of England, and the bifhop of Munfter 
and eledor of Cologne were compelled to renounce 
their allegiance to him ; but notwithftanding thefe 
misfortunes, he continued every where to make head 
againfthis enemies, and even meditated new conquefts. 
With a powerful army he again invaded Franche 
'Compte in perfon, and in fix weeks reduced the whole 
province to his obedience. In Alface, Turenne de¬ 
feated the imperial general at Sintzheim, and ravaged 
the palatinate. Seventy thoufand Germans were fur- 
prifed : a confiderable detachment was cut in pieces at 
Mulhaufen; the eledor of Brandenburg, who had 
been intruded with the chief command, was routed 
by Turenne near Colmar ; a third body met with a 
fimilar fate at Turkheim; and the whole German 
forces were obliged atlafl to evacuate the province and 
'repafs the Pidiine. 

Iri confequence of thefe difafters the Imperial general 
Montecuculi was recalled toadt againflTurenne. The 
military fkill of the two commanders feemed to be nearly 
equal ; but before the fuperiority could be adjudged to 
either, Turenne was killed by a cannon ball as he was 
reconnoitring a fituation for eredfing a battery. By 
his death the Imperialifts obtained a decided fuperiority. 
Montecuculi penetrated into Alface ; and the French, 
under de Lorges nephew to the deceafedgeneral, were 
happy in being able to efcape a defeat. 

Part of the German army now fat down before 
Treves,where they were oppofed by Marefchal Crequi; 
but the negligence of that general expofed him to fuch 
-a dreadful defeat, that he was obliged to fly into the 
city with only four attendants. Here he endeavoured 
in vain to animate the people to a vigorous defence. 
The garrifon mutinied againfl his authority; and, 
when he refilled to fign the capitulation they made, 
delivered him up prifoner to the enemy. Louis in the 
mean time had taken the field in perfon againfl the 
prince of Orange ; but the difaflrons flate of affairs in 
Germany induced him to recall the prince of Conde 
to make head againfl Montecuculi. In this campaign 
•the prince feemed to have the advantage. He com¬ 
pelled the Germans to raife the lieges of Hagenau and 
•Saverne; and at laft to repafs the Rhine without ha¬ 
ving; been able to force him to a battle. 

•O 


This was the lafl campaign made by thefe celebrated Germany-, 
commanders ; both of them now, contented with the y 

fame they had acquired, retiring from the field td 
fpend the remainder of their days in peace. The ex¬ 
cellent difeipline, however, which the two great French 
generals had introduced into them armies, ftill con¬ 
tinued to make them very formidable, though it did 
not always infure them a vidlory. In Germany, the 
duke of Lorrian, who had recovered Philipfburgh, was 
repeatedly defeated by Marefchal Crequi, who had 
been ranfomed from his captivity, and become more 
prudent by his defeat. In Flanders, the prince of 
Orange was overmatched by the duke of Orleans and 
Marfhal Luxemburg. A peace was at- length con¬ 
cluded at Nimeguen in 1679, by which the king of 
France fecured himfelf Franche Compte with a great 
many cities in the Netherlands; while the king of 
Sweden was reinflated in thofe places of which he had 
been flripped by the Danes and Germans. This tran¬ 
quillity, however, was of no long duration. Louis 
employed every moment in preparations for new con- 
quefls ; pofTefled. himfelf of the imperial city of Straf- 
burgh by treachery; and difpoffefTed the eledor Pala¬ 
tine and the eledtor of Treves of the lordfhips of Fal- 
kemburg, Germanfheim, and Valdentz. On the mofl 
frivolous pretences he had demanded Aloft from the 
Spaniards ; and oil their refufal, feized upon Luxem¬ 
burg. His condudl, in fhort, was fo intolerable that 
the prince of Orange, his inveterate enemy, found 
means to unite the whole empire in a league againfl 
him. Spain and Holland became parties in the fame 
caufe ; and Sweden and Denmark feemed alfo inclined 
to accede to the general confederacy. Notwithftand- 
ing this formidable combination, however, Louis feem¬ 
ed ftill to have the advantage. He made himfelf ma¬ 
iler of the cities of Philipfburgh, Manheim, Frank en- 
dal. Spires, Worms, and Oppenheim ; the fruitful 
country of the palatinate was ravaged in a dreadful man¬ 
ner ; the towns were reduced to afhes; and the people, 
driven from their habitations, were every where left to 
perifh through the inclemency of the weather and 
want of provifions. By this cruelty his enemies were 
rather exafperated than vanquifhed : the Imperalifts, 
under the conduit of the duke of Lorrain, refumed 
their courage, and put a flop the French conquefts. 

At length all parties, weary of a deftrudive war, con- 
fented to the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697. By this 
treaty Louis gave up to the empire, Fribourg, Bri- 
fac, Kheil, and Pliilipfburg: he confented alfo to de- 
ftroy the fortifications of Strafburg. Fort Louis and 
Traerbach, the works of which had exhaufted the 
fkill of the great Vauban, with Lorrain, Treves, and 
the Palatinate, were refigned to their refpe&ive 
princes; infomuch that the terms to which the French 
monarch now confented, after fo many vidories, were 
fuch as could fcarce have been expeded under the 
prefliire of the greateft misfortunes. The views of 
Louis, however, in confenting to this apparently hu¬ 
miliating treaty, were beyond the views of ordinary 
politicians. The health of the king of Spain was in 
fuch a declining way, that his death appeared to be at 
hand ; and Louis now refolved to renew his pret.en- 
fions to that kingdom, which he had formerly by 
treaty foletnnly renounced. His defigns in this re- 
fped could not be concealed from the vigilance of 

William 
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Germany. William III. of Britain ; of which Louis being fcnfi- 
v v ' ble, and knowing that the emperor had claims of the 
-fame nature on Spain, he thought proper to enter into 
a very extraordinary treaty with William. This was 
no lefs than the partition of the whole Spanifli domi¬ 
nions, which were now to be diflributed in the follow¬ 
ing manner. To the young prince of Bavaria were to 
be afiigned Spain and the Eafl Indies ; the dauphin, 
fon to Louis, was to have Naples, Sicily, and the pro¬ 
vince of Guipufcoa while the Archduke Charles, fon 
to the Emperor Leopold, was to have only the duchy 
of Milan. By this fcandalous tready the indignation 
of Charles was roufed, fo thathe bequeathed the whole 
of his dominions to the prince of Bavaria. This 
fcheme, however, was difconcerted by the fudden 
death of the prince ; upon which a new treaty of par¬ 
tition was concluded between Louis and William. By 
this the kingdom of Spain, together with the Eaft 
India territories, were to be bellowed on the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, and the duchy of Milan upon the duke 
of Lorrain. The laft moments of theSpanilh monarch 
were difturbed by the intrigues of the rival houfes of 
Auitria and Bourbon; but the haughtinefs of the Au- 
flrian miniflers fo difgufted thofe of Spain, that they 
prevailed upon their dying monarch to make a new 
will. By this the whole of his dominions were be¬ 
queathed to Philip duke of Anjou, grandfon to the 
king of France ; and Louis, prompted by his natural 
ambition, accepted the kingdom bequeathed to his 
grandfon, excufing himfelf to his allies in the’belt 
manner he could for departing from his engagements 
with them. For this, however, he was made to pay 
dear. Hisinfatiable ambition ami his former fuccefTes 
had alarmed all Europe. The Emperor, the Dutch, 
and the king of England, entered into a new confede¬ 
racy againft him; and a bloody war enfued, which 
threatened to overthrow the French monarchy en¬ 
tirely. While this war (of which an account is given 
under the article Britain) was carried on withfuch 
fuccefs, the Emperor Leopold died in the year 1705. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put the 
electors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban of the em¬ 
pire ; but being ill ferved by Prince Louis of Baden 
general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, nothwithflanding their repeated defeats. 
The duke of Marlborough had not all the fuccefs he 
expeXedor deferved. Joleph himfelf was fufpcXed of 
a defign to fubvert the Germanic liberties ; and it was 
plain by his conduit, that he expeXed England Ihould 
take the labouring oar in the war, which was to be 
entirely carried on for his benefit. TheEnglifh were 
difgufted at his flownefs and felfifhnefs : hut he died in 
1711, before he had reduced the Hungarians ; and 
leaving no male iflue, he was fucceeded in the em¬ 
pire by his brother Charles VI. whom the allies 
were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, 
in oppofnion to Philip duke of Anjou, grandfon to 
Louis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, 
Charles at firlt made alhow as if he would continue the 
war; but he found himfelf unable, now that he was 
forfaken by the Englifh. He therefore was obliged to 
conclude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that 
he might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hun¬ 
gary where they received a total defeat from Prince 


Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. They recei- Germany. 

ved another of equal importance from the fame gene- '--- 

ral in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands 
of the Imperialifls ; and next year the peace ofPaffa- 
rowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. 

Charles employed every minute of his leifure in mak¬ 
ing arrangements forincreaiing and preferving his he¬ 
reditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 

Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the 
houfe of Hanover ; an event which gave him a very de- 
cifive weight in Europe, by the connexions between 
George I. and II. and the empire. Charles was fen- 
fible of this; and carried matters with fo high a hand,, 
that, about the years 1724 and 17215, a breach enfued 
between him and George I. and fo unlteady was the 
fyflem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the 
capital powers often changed their old alliances, and 
concluded new ones contradiXory to their intcrefl.. 

Without entering into pariiculars, it is fuflicient to. 
obferve, that the fafety of Hanover, and its aggran¬ 
dizement, was the main objeX of the Britifh court; as 
that of the emperor was the eftablilhment of the prag¬ 
matic fanXion in favour of his daughter the (late em- 
prefs-queen),lie having no male-itiue. Mutual concef- 
lions upon thofe great points reltored a good under- 
ftanding between George Il.andthe emperor Charles; 
and the eleXor of Saxony, flattered with the view of 
gaining the throne of Poland, relinquifhed the great 
claims he had upon the Auilrian fuccellion. 

The emperor, after this, had very bad fuccefs in su 
war be entered into with the Turks, which he had un¬ 
dertaken chiefly to indemnify himfelf for the great fa- 
crifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houfe 
of Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he 
had no general to fupply his place. The fyflem of 
France, however, under cardinalFleury, happened at 
that time to be pacific; andflie obtained for him, from.! 
the Turks, a better peace than he had reafon to ex- 
peX. Charles, to keep the German andotherpowers 
eafy, had, before his death, given his eidefl daughter, 

.the late emprefs-queen, in marriage to the duke of 
Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceflion of pow¬ 
er to the Auflrian family. 

Charles died in 1740 ; and was no fooner in the- 
grave, than all he had fo long laboured for mull have 
been overthrown, had it not been for the firmnefs of 
George II. The young king of Prullla entered and. 
conquered Silefia, which hefaid had been, wrongfully 
difmembered from his family. Thekingof Spain and 
the eleXor of Bavaria fet up claims direXly incompa¬ 
tible with the pragmatic fanXion,and in this they were 
joined byFran.ee; though all thofe powers had folernn- 
ly guaranteed it. The imperial throne, after aconfi- 
derable vacancy, was filled up by the eleXor of Bava¬ 
ria, who took the title of Charles VII. in January 
1742. The French poured their armies into Bohemia, 
where they took Prague ; and theq.ueen of Hungary,, 
to take off the weight of Pruffia, was forced to cede to 
that prince the moll valnable part of the duchy of Si- 
lelia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and fiifferihgs, and the 
noble fortitude with which fire bore them, touched 
the hearts of the Hungarians, into whofe arms file 
threw herfelf and her little fon ; and though they had 
been always remarkable for their dilaficXion to the 
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^Germany, houfe of Auftria, they declared unanimoufly in her 
" v ' favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bo¬ 
hemia ; and George II. at the head ofanEngliffi and 
Hanoverian army, gained the battle of Dettiugen, in 
r 743 * Charles VII. was at this time miferable on 
the imperial throne, and would have given the queen 
of Hungary almoft her own terms; but Ibe haughtily 
and impolitically rejected all accommodation, though 
advifed to it by his Britannic majefty, her bell and 
indeed only friend. This obftinacy gave a colour for 
the king of Pruffia to invade Bohemia, under pretence 
of fupporting the imperial dignity ; but though he 
took Prague, and fubdued the greateft part of the 
kingdom, he was not fupported by the French ; upon 
which he abandoned allhisconquefts, and retired into 
Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinacy of the 
queen of Hungary; who came to an accommodation 
with the emperor, that file might recover Silefia. 
Soon after, his Imperial majefty, in the beginning of 
the year 1745, died 5 and the duke of Lorrain, then 
grand duke of T ufcany, con fort to the queen of Hunga¬ 
ry, after furmounting fome difficulties, was chofen 
emperor. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and 
Bavarians in the Low Countries, and the lofs of the 
battle of Fontenoy, retarded the operations of the 
emprefs-queen againft his Pruffian majefty. The lat¬ 
ter beat the emperor’s brother. Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, Who had before driven the Pruffians out of 
Bohemia ; and the condudt of the emprefs-queen was 
fuch, that his Britannic majefty thought proper to 
guarantee to him the pofteflion of Silefia, as ceded by 
treaty. Soon after, his Pruffian Majefty pretended 
that he had difeovered a fecret convention which had 
been entered into between the emprefs-queen, theem- 
prefs of Ruffia, and the king of Poland as eledtor of 
Saxony, to ftrip him of his dominions, and to divide 
them among themfelvcs. Upon this his Pruffian 
majefty, very fuddenly, drove the king of Poland out 
of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took pofleffion 
of Drefden ; which he held till a treaty was made un¬ 
der the mediation of his Britannic majefty, by which 
the king of Pruffia acknowledged the duke of Lor¬ 
rain, great duke of Tufcatiy, for emperor. The 
war, however, continued in the Low Countries, not 
only to the difadvantage, but to the diferedit, of the 
Auftrians and Dutch, till it was finiflied by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1758. By that treaty 
Silefia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruf¬ 
fia. It was not long before that monarch’s jealoufies 
were renewed and verified ; and the emprefs of Ruf- 
fia’s views falling in with-thofe of the emprefs-queen 
and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally fup- 
ported by France in their new'fchemes, afreffi war 
was kindled in the empire. The king of Pruffia de¬ 
clared againft the admiffion of the Ruffians into Ger¬ 
many, and his Britannic majefty againft that of the 
French. Upon thofe two principles all former dif¬ 
ferences between thefe mOnarchs were forgotten, and 
the Britiffi parliament agreed to pay an annual fubfi- 
dy of 670,000!. to his Pruffian majefty during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. 

The flames of war now broke out in Germany with 
greater fury and more deftrudtive violence than ever. 
The armies of his Pruffian majefty, like anirreliftible 
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torrent, burft in Saxony; totally defeated, the imperial Germany, 
general Brown at the battle of Lowofitz ; forced the *—‘ 


Saxons to lay down their arms, though almoft im- 
pregnably fortified at Pirna; and the eledtor of Saxo, 
ny fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, 
his Pruffian majefty was put to the ban of the empire ; 
and the French poured, by one quarter, their armies, 
as the Ruffians did by another, into the empire. The 
condud of his Pruffian majefty on this occafion is the 


moft amazing that is to be met with in hiftory ; for a 
particular account of which, fee the article Prussia. 


At laft, however, the taking of Colberg by the 
Ruffians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auftrians, Was 
on the point of completing his ruin, when his moft 
formidable enemy, the emprefs of Ruffia, died, Ja¬ 
nuary jth 1762 ; George II. his only ally, had died 
on the 25th of Odtober 1760. 


The deaths of thofe illuftrious perfonages were fol¬ 
lowed by great confequences. The Britiffi miniftry 
of George III. fought to fiuiffi the war with honour* 
and the new emperor of Ruffia recalled his armies. 


His Pruffian majefty was, notwithftanding, fo very 
much reduced by his lofles, that the emprefs-queen, 
probably, would have completed his deftrudtion, had 


it not been for the wife backwardnefs of other Ger¬ 


man princes, not to annihilate the houfe of Branden¬ 
burg; At firft the emprefs-queen rejeded all terms 
propofed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be added 
to her armies. The vifible backwardnefs of her ge¬ 
nerals to execute her orders, and new fucceffes ob¬ 
tained by his Pruffian majefty, at leaft prevailed on her 
to agree to an armiftice, which was foon followed by 
the treaty of Hubertfburgh, which fecured to his Pruf¬ 
fian Majefty the pofTeffiun of Silefia. Upon the death 
of the emperor her hufband, in 1763, her fon Jo- 
feph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 
1764, fucc'eeded him in the empire. 

This prince ffiowed an adive and reftlefs difpofi- 
tion, much inclined to extend his territories by con- 
queft, and to make reformations in the internal poli¬ 
cy of his diminions, yet without taking any proper 
methods for accompliffiing his purpofes. Hence he 
was almoft always difappointed ; infomuch that he 
wrote for himfelf the following epitaph : “ Here lies 
Jofeph, unfortunate in all his undertakings.” In the 
year 1788,a war commenced betwixt himand the king 
of Pruffia; in which, notwithftanding the impetuous 
valour of that monarch, Jofeph aded with fuch cau¬ 
tion that his adverfary could gain no advantage over 
him ; and an accommodation took place without any 
remarkable exploit on either fide. In 1781 he took 
the opportunity of the quarrel betwixt Britain and the 
United Provinces, to deprive the latter of the barrier 
towns which had been fecured to them by the treaty 
of Utrecht. Thefe indeed had frequently been of 
great ufe to the Houfe of Auftria in its ftate of weak- 
nefs ; but Jofeph, confeious of his own ftrength .looked 
upon it as derogatory to his honour to allow fo many 
of his cities to remain in the hands of foreigners, and 
to be garrifoned at his expence. As at that time the 
Dutch were unable to refill,thelmperial orders for eva¬ 
cuating the barrier towns were inftantly complied with; 
nor did the court of France, though then in friendffiip 
With Holland, make any offer to interpofe. Encou¬ 
raged by this fuccefs, Jofeph next demanded the free 
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Germany: navigation of the Scheldt; but as this would evident- 
k —~' ly have been very detrimental to the commercial in- 
terefts of Holland, a flat rcfulal was given to his re- 
quifuions. In this the emperor was much disappoint* 
ed ; having flattered himfelf that the Hollanders, in¬ 
timidated by his power, would yield the navigation of 
the river as eafily as they bad done the barrier. Great 
preparations were made by the emperor, which the 
Dutch, on their part, feemed determined to refill. 
But while the emperor appeared fo much let upon 
this acquifttion, he fuddeniy abandoned the project en¬ 
tirely, and entered into a new Scheme of exchanging 
the Netherlands for the duchy of Bavaria. This was 
oppofed by the king of Prulfia; and by the interfe¬ 
rence of the court of France, the emperor found him¬ 
felf at lad obliged alfo to abandon his other Scheme of 
obtaining the navigation of the Scheldt. A treaty 
of peace was concluded, under the guarantee of his 
moft Chriftian majefty. The principal articles were, 
that the States acknowledged the emperor’s fovereign- 
ty over the Scheldt from Antwerp to the limits of Scf- 
tingen ; they agreed to demolilh certain forts, and to 
pay a confiderable fum of money in lieu of fome 
claims which the emperor had on Maellright, and by 
way of indemnification for laying part of his territories 
under wacer. 

The treaty with the Dutch was no fooner concluded 
than a quarrel with the Turks took place, which ter¬ 
minated in an open war. It docs not appear that the 
emperor had at this time any real provocation, but 
feetns to have afted merely in confequence of his en¬ 
gagements with Raffia to reduce the dominions of the 
Grand Signior. All thefc foreign engagements, how¬ 
ever, did not in the leaft retard the progrefs of refor¬ 
mation which the emperor carried on throughout his 
dominions with a rapidity fcarcely to be matched, and 
which at laft produced the revolt of the Auftrian Ne¬ 
therlands. In the courfe of his labours in this way a 
complete code of laws was compiled. Thefe were at 
firlt greatly commended for their humanity, as exclud¬ 
ing altnoft entirely every fpecies of capital puniflnnent; 
yet, when narrowly confidered, the commutations were 
found to be fo exceedingly fevere, that the molt cruel 
death would, comparatively fpeaking, have been an adl 
of mercy. Even for fmaller crimes the punilhments 
were fevere beyond meafure; but the greateft fault of 
all was, that the modes of trial were very defedtive, and 
the punilhments fo arbitrary, that the moll perfedt and 
inuocent character lay at the mercy of a tyrannical 
judge. The innovations in ecclefiallical matters were, 
however, molt offenfive to his fubjedts in the Nether¬ 
lands. Among the many changes introduced into this 
department, the following were fome of the molt re¬ 
markable. 1. An abridgement of divine fervice. 2. 
A total fuppreflion of vocal performers in choirs. 3. The 
introduction of the vernacular language inftead of the 
Latin in adminiftering the facraments. 4. The prohi. 
bition of chanting hymns in private houfes. 5. The fup¬ 
preflion of a greatnumber of religious houfes, and the re¬ 
duction of the number of the clergy. 6. The total aboli¬ 
tion of the papal fupremacy throughout the Imperial do¬ 
minions. The fame fpiritof innovation difplayed itfelf 
even in the molt minute matters. Many favours were 
bellowed upon the Jews; and in 1786 the etnperor 
wrote with his own hand to the different handicraft 
Vol. VII. 


and trading corporations in Vienna, requefting that German ft 
their youth might be received as apprentices in that 
city. Severe laws againft gaming were enacted and 
put in execution with equal rigour. Heavy reftric- 
tions were alfo laid on all the focieties of free-maforss 
in Germany, while thofe in the Netherlands were to¬ 
tally fupprelTed. 

The great number of innovations in religious mat¬ 
ters were highly relented by the inhabitants of the Ne¬ 
therlands, who have always been remarkable for their 
attachment to the Romiih religion in its molt fuperfti- 
tiotts form. Indeed the alterations in ihe civil confu¬ 
tation were fo great, that even thole who were lead bi- 
gotted in this refpedt began to fear that their liberties 
were in danger, and an univerfal diflatisfadtion was 
excited. The emperor behaved at firlt in a very 
haughty manner, refuted to yield the fmalleft point 
to the felicitations of his fnbjcdls. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that a general revolt was about to take place, 
and being unable at that time, on account of the Turk- 
ilh war, to fpare fuch a force as would be necel- 
fary to reduce the provinces to obedience, he thought 
proper, in the autumn of 1787, to promife a reftora- 
tion of their ancient conflitution and privileges. His 
promifes, however, were found to be fo delulive, and 
his condudt was fo arbitrary and capricious, that in 
the end of the year 1789, the States of all the pro¬ 
vinces in the Auftrian Netherlands came to a resolu¬ 
tion of entirely throwing off - the yoke. Articles of Ar 
federal union were drawn up, and a new republic was 
formed under the title of the Belgic Provinces. The 
fituation of the emperor’s affairs at that time did not 
allow him to take the meafures neccflary for preventing 
this revolt; to which perhaps his ill ftate of health alfo 
contributed. About the beginning of February 1790 
his diltemper increafed to fuch a degree as to be 
thought dangerous; and continuing daily to grow 
worfe, he funk under it on the 20th of the fame month, 
in the 40th year of his age, and 26th of his reign. 

The leaders of the Auftrian revolution, however, 
foon became fo difagreeable to their countrymen, that 
they were obliged to fly; and the congrefs, which had 
been eftablifhed as the fupreme legifiative body, beha¬ 
ved with fuch tyranny, that they became generally 
detefted. Mean time the late etnperor was fucceeded 
by his brother Peter Leopold Jofeph grand duke of 
Tufcany, under vvhofe adminiftration matters have 
taken a more favourable turn. By his wifdom, mo¬ 
deration, and humanity, he has already in a great mea¬ 
fure retrieved the bad confequences of liispredeceffor’s 
condudt, having made peace with the Ottomans, and 
regained the allegiance of the Netherlands ; and upon 
the whole feems to be adtuated not more by a fenfe of 
his own rights, than by a regard to the rights and 
bappinefs of his fubjedts. 

At prefent, Germany is bounded, on the north, by 
the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean; 
on the eaft, by Pruflia, Hungary, and Poland ; and on 
the weft by the Low Countries, Lorraine, and Franche 
Compte: fo that it now comprehends the Palatinate, 
of Cologne,Triers, and Liege, which formerly belong¬ 
ed to the Gauls; and is difinembered of Friefland, 
Groningen, and Overyffel, which are now incorpora¬ 
ted with the Low Countries. 

Since the time of Charles the Great, this country 
4 U to 
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Germany, has been divided into High and Low Germany. The 
* f x " lirft comprehends the Palatinate of the Rhine, Fran- 
Situation, conia > Suabia, Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, Auftria, 
extent, &c. Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, the Swifs, and the Grifons. 
of Germa- The provinces of Lower Germany are, the Low Coun- 
»y- try of the Rhine, Triers, Cologne, Mentz, Weftpha- 

lia, Heffe, Brunfwic, Mifnia, Lufatia, High Saxony 
upon the Elbe, Low Saxony upon the Elbe, Mecklen- 
4a burgh, Lunenburg, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. 
Conftitu- Monarchy was firft eflablifhed in Germany by Clo- 
tion of the dovick: after him Charlemagne extended his power 
empire. and his dominions 5 and fo great had the empire be¬ 
come, that during his reign, and that of his fon, go¬ 
vernment was adminiftered in the provinces by perfons 
vefled with power for that purpofe under the title of 
Dukes. In the diftridts of thefe provinces, juflice was 
diftributed by a comes or count, which officer was in 
German called Graf. But from their courts lay an 
appeal to that of the emperor, before a prefident ftyled 
Comes Palatinus, that is, “ count Palatine, or of the 
palace,” in German denominated Pfalzgraf. The fron¬ 
tiers or marches were governed by a marquis, ftyled 
by the Germans Markgraf, fimilar to the lord warden 
in England. Generally the centre of the empire was 
ruled by an officer, who pofleffed a fimilar power, but 
a greater extent of dominion, than the Grave, under 
the title of Landgrave. Towns and caftles, which 
were occalionally honoured with the refidence of the 
emperor, were governed by a Burggraf. It may be 
remarked, however, that the figuification of the above 
mentioned titles, and the extent of power which 
they conferred upon the perfons honoured with them, 
differ according to the fucceffive ages and the gradual 
developement of the German conftitulion. 

By reafon of family broils in the Imperial houfe, and 
ciyil wars in the dominions, the dignity of the fove- 
reign was depreffed, and a new form in the govern¬ 
ment raifed up. The dukes exalted themfelves above 
the power of the emperor, and fecured for their fons a 
fucceftion to their greatnefs; while the intereft of 
the fovereign, ia order to'ftrengthen the bond of per- 
fonal attachment, ratified to others and their defcen- 
da.nts that fway which had been formerly delegated 
and dependent on his will. Hence arofe the modern 
conftitution of diftindl principalities, acknowledging 
one head in the perfon of the emperor. But fhortly 
after the election of Conrade duke of Franconia to the 
throne, this new-gained authority of the princes be¬ 
came doubtful. However, after moft violent diftur- 
bances and confufions, the regulations yielded to by 
Albert II. and his fucceffors, particularly by Frede¬ 
rick III. laid the foundation of the German conftitu¬ 
tion : but the power and form of which were after¬ 
wards improved by Maximilian. Before Charles V. 
mounted the throne on the death of Maximilian, the 
eledtors formed a bulwark again!! the Imperial power, 
by an inftrutnent called the capitulation ; to which ar¬ 
ticles of government he and all emperors eledted fince 
have fworn previous to their inveftiture with Imperial 
dignity. 

Of the elec- When the German monarchy received an eleftive 

*, r6 . form, the right of election was not limited to the great 
officers of ftate, for other princes participated of this 
privilege. But the empire being governed by four 
dukes, the princes under their authority, in order to 


court their favour, gave to them the difpofal of their Germany. 

votes, and of thofe of their vafials. The three arch- '-v-' 

bifhops alfo, who were neceflarily prefent at the coro¬ 
nation, obtained the eledtoral dignity. However, be- 
lide this origin of the modern eledtors, the high na¬ 
tions about court procured their poffiffors an influence 
over other members, and their general refidence there 
gave them a folid advantage in their conftant and 
early prefence at the diet of eledlion. For in times 
of turbulence feveral emperors were eledted, when 
princes had not an opportunity to attend. And hence 
fprung up a fandtion to that right, which the high 
officers of the houffiold had affumed, of eledling with¬ 
out any confnltation of the other members of the em¬ 
pire. Pope Gregory X. too, either conceiving that 
they did poffefs, or willing that they fhould acquire, 
this right, exhorted them in a bull to terminate the 
troubles of Germany by eledling an emperor. And 
fince that period they have been held as the foie elec¬ 
tors. But the pofleffion of this high power was ftrength- 
ened by a league amongft themfelves called the elettoral 
union, which received additional confirmation from the 
emperor Louis of Bavaria, and was formally and fully 
ratified by that famous conftitution of Charles IV. 
termed the golden bull; according to which, the ter¬ 
ritories and the high offices by which the eledtoral dig¬ 
nity is conveyed, muft defcend according to the right 
of primogeniture, and are indivifible. 

The golden bull declares the following number and 
titles of the eledtors: The archbifbop of Mentz as 
great chancellor of the German empire ; the eledlor of 
Cologne as great chancellor of the empire in Italy ; 
the eledlor of Triers as great chancellor of the empire 
in Gaul and Arles; the king of Bohemia as cup¬ 
bearer ; the count Palatine as high fteward, the duke 
of Saxony as grand marlhal; the margrave of Branden- 
burgh as grand chamberlain. The number originally 
was feven, but the emperor Leopold created the 
duke of Lunenburgh, anceftor to the prefent Britifh 
fovereign, an eledlor ; to whom the poft of arch-trea- 
furer was afterwards given ; and thus Hanover forms 
{he eighth eledlorate. But ibis number cannot be in- 
creafed by the emperor without a previous eledlion by 
the eledlors themfelves ; who, thus capable of eledl¬ 
ing, and of being eledted, may ftyle themfelves Coitnpe- 
rantes ; and they exercifc part of the imperial authori¬ 
ty, if a vacancy of the throne happen. But when orEeledtlon 
before this occurs, the eledlion of the emperor is pro- of the em- 
ceeded to after the following manner : The eledlor of peror. 
Mentz, before the lapfe of a month after the death of 
the emperor, fummons, as great chancellor of the em¬ 
pire, the reft of the eledlors to attend on fome fixed 
day within the fpace of three months from the date of 
the fummons. The eledtors generally fend their am- 
baffadors to> the plase of eledlion, which is held at 
Frankfort on the Mayne 5 but faving the right of the 
city of Frankfort, it may be held elfewhere. 

When the diet of eledtors is affembled, they proceed 
to compofe the capitulation, to which the emperor 
when eledted is to fwear. The capitulation being ad- 
jufted, the eledlor of Mentz appoints a day for the 
eledlion. When this day arrives, the gates of the city 
are thut, and the keys delivered to the eledlor of Mentz. 

The eledlors or their ambaffadsrs, proteftants except¬ 
ed, repair in great pomp to mafs; and after its cele¬ 
bration 
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Germany, bration they took a folenin oath to choofc, unbiased' 

'- * - and uninfluenced, the perfon that appears molt proper 

for the imperial dignity. After this they repair to 
the facrifty, where the elector of Mentz firft alks, if 
there be any impediment known againft: their proceed¬ 
ing at prefent to an election ? and next he obtains a 
promife that the perfon elected by the majority (hall 
be received as emperor. The declarations of the elec¬ 
toral ambaffadors, in refpeCt to thefe two points, are 
recorded by two notaries of the empire. Then all 
witneffes withdraw 1 and the elector of Mentz collect¬ 
ing the fuffrages, which are viva voce, and giving his 
own laft, the witneffes are recalled, and he declares the 
perfon whom the electors had chofen. But the elec¬ 
tion is not complete, nor is the new emperor pro¬ 
claimed, until the capitulation be fworn to either by 
himfelf or by his ambaffadors if he be abfent. From 
this time he is flyled king of the Romans until the co¬ 
ronation takes place; which ceremony confers the 
title of emperor. According to the golden bull, it 
lhould be celebrated at Aix-la-Chapel!e, out of re¬ 
fpeCt to Charlemagne, who relided there ; but faving 
the right to Aix la-Chapelle, it may take place elfe- 
where. The coronation is performed by the archbifhop 
of Mentz or elector of Cologne. And when he is 
feated ou his throne, the duke of Saxony delivers in¬ 
to his hand the fword of Charles the Great, with 
which he makes fome knights of the holy Roman em¬ 
pire, and is alfo obliged to confer that honour upon 
fuch others as are nominated by the refpeCtive elec¬ 
tors. When he proceeds to dinner in the great hall, 
he is feated at a table elevated two fteps higher than 
that of the electors, and is ferved by counts of the em¬ 
pire. The electors, each of whom has alfo his table, 
are attended by the gentlemen of their refpedtive 
courts. Thefs eledtors, who aflilt perfonally at the 
ceremony, fit and eat at their own tables; but thofe 
_ who are reprefented by ambaffadors have only their 
tables covered out of form with plates, at which the 
ambaffadors do not fit. 

For the benefit of the empire during the reign of 
an emperor, his prefumptive fucceflor may be eledted 
king of the Romans, But this eledtion confers at 
firft a mere title ; for by an exprefs article in his ca¬ 
pitulation, the king of the Romans fwears not to inter¬ 
fere with the government during the life of the 
emperor; but on his deceafe, the coronation con¬ 
firms him emperor without a fecond election. 

Should there not be a king of the Romans, and the 
throne become vacant, the government is adminiftered 
by vicars of the empire, who are the electors Palatine 
and of Saxony, as count palatine and arch-marfhal of 
the empire. Each has his diftriCt and tribunal of the 
vicariate ; and by the golden bull it is eftablilhed, that 
all adls of the vicars are valid ; but they are all fully 
confirmed by the emperor; which confirmation, by 
an article of his capitulation, he is bound to give. 

There are alfo vicars of the emperor. Thefe offices 
are conflituted by a delegation of the imperial power 
from the emperor to any prince of the empire, when 
he is unable to execute his authority himfelf. But 
thefe vicars Hand accountable to the emperor-; their 
adls may be annulled and their offices revoked, all de¬ 
pendent on the will of the emperor, and determinable 
at his pleafure. 


When the race eff Charlemagne ceafed to govern in Germany-^ 
Germany, the princes and Hates affociated to continue v v 
the empire ; and that its niajefty might be vifiblr, and 
its laws enforced, they agreed t<> rhoofe an emperor. 

From this emperor all electors and princes except thofe 
before 1582 receive inveftiture of their dominions 
counts and free cities from the Aulic council. But 
this inveftiture is no mote than a fign of fubmiffion to 
the majefty of the empire, which is depofited in the 
emperor. For as the conflituted members of the em¬ 
pire are dependent on that colledtive union from which 
they derive protection, they therefore Ihow this de¬ 
pendence on the emperor, becaule he reprefems the 
majefty of the union, or of the empire ; but in all 
other refpedts they arc independent and free. 

Thefe princes or fovereigns may even wage war 
with the prince wearing the imperial crown, as pof- 
feffed of other titles and dominions unconnected with 
his imperial ftation. Nor can the fovereignty of any 
member be affeCted fo long as he remains loyal to the 
empire ; which loyalty conftitutes his duty, and fecures 
him its protection. But lhould he be guilty of any 
violation againft the emperor, as head of the empire, 
fuch a crime would commit him to the punilhment of 
its laws, and he would be put under the ban. For 
this crime would be againft that collective body of 16 - 
vereigns whofeunion conftitutes the empire; and there¬ 
fore any violation of that union is juftly punilhed with 
deprivation of thefe territories which render fuch 16 - 
vereigns members of the empire. . Nor* can this pn- 
nilhment of the ban derogate from the dignity of thofe 
princes who derive their fovereighty from this confti- 
tution, and whofe fubjeCtion is an aCt of their own 
confent. However, no member of the empire can at 
prefent be put under the ban without being firft heard, 
and without the concurrence of the electors, princes, 
and ftates, being previoully obtained. 

The emperor is endowed with many privileges, and Powers of 
his power partly appears in the exercife of his rt ferved theempe- 
rights, or the peculiar prerogatives annexed to the ini - ror. 
perial dignity. He grants to princes the inveftiture of 
their dominions ; but to this he is bound as the laws 
direCt. He confers titles, but promifes that they 
fhall be bellowed only on fuch perfons as will maintain 
their dignity, and can fupport their rank. Befide, he 
can give merely the title: for the power or privilege 
of prince or count can be obtained only from their re- 
fpeCtive bodies. But in fome inftances, even titles are 
of high importance. For the delcendants of a prince are 
incapable of fucceffion, if their mother be of inferior rank 
to their father; but the conferring of a title ennobles 
her and removes the bar, if the collateral line confents. 

The emperor can alfo make cities, found uni- 
verftties, grant the privilege of fairs, &c. He can al¬ 
fo difpenfe with the tedious terms of minority, and em¬ 
power princes to affume at an earlier age the govern¬ 
ment of their own dominions. He decides all rank 
and precedency, and has a power of prim* preces, that 
is, of granting for once in every chapter of the em¬ 
pire a vacant feat. But he is not above the law ; for 
electors have not only chofen but depofed emperors. 
However, the influence of the capitulation is to pre¬ 
vent fuch rigorous proceedings : but lhould the capi¬ 
tulation be violated, the college of electors might pro¬ 
ceed to remonftrance; and if theleremonftrances.lhoifid 
4 U 2 be- 
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ftefmany, be without efFedt, in conjundtion with the diet, they conference, concur, they invite the third college to Germany. 

a6 might refort to more forcible remedies. accede to their joint opinion; which invitation is ge- v ' 

Diet of the The diet is that affembly of the ftates in which the neraliy complied with : but fliould this college return a 

empire. legislative power of the empire refides; and is compo- refufal, the opinion of the other two colleges isinfome 

fed of the electors, princes, prelates, counts, and free few cafes engroffed in the chancery, and delivered to 

cities of the empire. It has fat ftnee 1663, and the emperor’s commiffary as the opinion of the empire, 

is held ufually at Ratifbon. The emperor, when pre- The opinion of the third college is merely mentioned 

fent, prefides in perfon; when abfent, by his commif- at the clofe. However, though the fuperior colleges 

fary, whofc communication of propofals from the do in efFedt conftitute the diet: yet the received maxim 

emperor to the affembly is called the commijforial de~ is, that no two colleges conftiruce a majority, that is, 

tree. The eledtor of Mentz, as chancellor of the the majority of voices at the diet; nor can the empe- 
enipire, is diredtor of the diet; and to his chancery ror confirm the opinion of two colleges as an opinion 
arc all things addreffed that are to be fubmitted to of the diet. By the peace of Wtftphalia, a decilive 
the empire ; the reading of which by his fecretary to vote was recognized as a right of the imperial cities, 
tne fecretaries of the other minifters at the diet is de- which the two fuperior colleges fhould not infringe 
nominated per difiaturam, and conftiuucs the form of upon ; their vote being, by the fundamental law, of 
tranfmitting papers or memorials to the didtaiure of equal weight with that of the eledtors and princes, 
the empire —The diet is compofed of three diftindt After a meafure is approved of by the colleges, it 
colleges, each of which has its particular diredtor. is fubmitted to his imperial majefty to receive his ne- 
The firft college is that of eledtors ; of which the arch- gative or confirmation. Should he approve the point, 
bifhop of Menrz is diredtor as firft eledtor. The fecond it is publiflied in his name as the refolution of the em- 
college is that of princes. It confifts of princes, arch* pire. Which ftates are exhorted to obey, and tribunals 
bifhops and bifhops; and of prelates, abbots, and defired to confider as fuch. 

counts, who are not confidered as princes. Each The diet not only makes and explains laws, but de¬ 

prince fpiritual and temporal has a vote, but prelates eides ambiguous cafes. Itmuflalfobeconfultedbe- 
and counts vote by benches. The prelates are divided fore war is made ; appoints the field-marflial who is to 
into two benches, the counts into four: and each bench command the army, and affigns him his council of 
has only one vote. The archduke of Auftriaand the war. The diet alfo enters into and makes alliances, 
archbilhop of Saltzburg are alternately directors of the but ufually empowers the emperor to negociate them ; 
college of princes. The third college is that of the and foreign ftates have their ambaffadors at the diet, 

•free cities of the empire ; the diredtor of which is the but the diet fends no minifters to foreign courts. 27 

minifter of the city in which the diet happens to fit. In the origin of the empire, juftice was adminiftered Admini- 

In all thefe colleges, the fentiments of the majority in the diftridts of the piovinces by counts, and appeals Ration of 
is conclufive, except in refpedt of fundamental laws, lay from their courts to that of the emperor before the i uftice > &c * 
which affedt the whole empire, or fuch matters as re- count palatine. But as civil broils Ihook the power 
late to religion. In thefe they muft be unanimous. of (he emperor, they interrupted alfo the courfe of 

Where religion is interefied, the proceedings are juftice. The confequent inconveniences caufed feveral 

alfo different. The colleges are then confidered as felicitations to be preferred from the ftates to different 
confiding of two bodies, the evangelic and the catho- emperors for the eftablifliment of a court of juftice, 
lie ; and if any religions points be propofed, it muft which fliould take cognizance of great as well as fmall 
meet not only the unanimous concurrence of the pro- caufes. And at length fuch a court was eredted by 
poling body, but muft have the majority of the other Maximilian I. under the title of the Imperial Chamber 
to eftablilh it. This diftindtion arofe from a conjtuic- at Worms, in the year 149J; but was removed to 
lion called the evangelic body ; which was formed by -Spires in 1533, and to Wetzlar in 1696, Where it is 
the Proteftaut ftates and princes to guard the Pro- -now held. The members of this court are a judge of 
teftant incereft in Germany, by watching over the the chamber and 25 affeffors, partly Proteftants partly 
laws for the fecurity of their religion, and, in cafe Papifts. The prefident is appointed by the emperor, 
of violation, by obtaining red refs from the imperial the affeffors by the ftates. The court receives appeals 
throne. For in any part of the empire, as in the pa- from inferior jurifdidtions, and decides dubious titles ; 
latinate, where the count is a Papift and the fobjedts and all caufes before it between prince and prince, or 
are Proteftants^ fhould oppreflions arife, application princes and private perfons, are adjudged according to 
would be made to the evangelic body through the 8i- the laws of the refpedtive parties, or according to the 
rector. The eledtor of Saxony is diredtor of the evan- Imperial law.. This tribunal is under the infpedtion 
gelic body, though he is a Papift : but therefore his of ‘vifitors appointed by the ftates; and, during tlieir 
representations in favour of the Proteftants have more vifitation, the Sentences of the court are fobjedt tore- 
force ; and belide, fliould he abufe an office which in- vilion. Appeals lie afterwards alfo from the judgment 
veftshim with confiderable weight and influence, he of the vifitors to that of the diet. ^ 

could be inftantly deprived of it. The emperors, finding themfclves deprived of many Au j ic 

The firft two colleges are fty led fuperior, and in ef- of their powers, wiftied to raife their prerogatives by council, 
fedt conftitute the diet: for all points that cotne be- forming a tribunal, of which they would name the 
fore the diet, are generally firft deliberated in the cel- judges, and before whom caufes in the laft refort ihould 
lege of eledtors, and pafs from that to the college of come. But Maximilian forefaw, in refpedt to the 
<* princes; in which,if any objedtions arife, a free con- new tribunal, that though a confcioufnefs of its im- 

fcrence takes place between the diredtors of each col- portanee made the ftates ftruggle for its eredtion, the 
lege. And fliould they, in coafequence ef this free ©xpericcs of its eftablifliment would make them neglcdt 

its 
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Gemum?. its fupport; and the event bore witnefs to his fagacity. 
v ' But when, through the omilfions and negligence of 
the hates, there happened to be a cefiation in the di- 
ftribution of juftice by the Imperial chamber, he re¬ 
vived his court of the count Palatinate or Aulic coun¬ 
cil. And in order to gain the quiet aquiefcence of 
the hates, under the maik of a partition of power, and 
of generous moderation, he dehred them to add eight 
to the number of afleflors, aud the falaries of all ihould 
be difcharged by him. The hates fwallowed the bait, 
buc foon perceived that they had loh part of their li¬ 
berty. 

The emperor, by keeping the tribunal always open, 
by filling its feats with men of firh-ratc talents, and 
by having its fentences duiy aud fpeedily executed, 
drew all caufes before it. The hates remonhrated, 
declaring, that the Imperial chamber ought to be not 
only the fupreme, but Idle tribunal of that kind. The 
emperor anfwered, that he had erefted the Imperial 
chamber in confequence of their folicitations ; but as 
they had not fupplied the tribunal with judges, he pro¬ 
vided for that deficiency by a conhant adminihration 
of juhicein the ehablifhmenc of another. 

The Aulic counfel now fubfihs with equal authority, 
each receiving appeals from inferior jurifdidtions ; but 
neither appealing to the other, as the dernier refort front 
both mult be had to the diet. However to the Aulic 
council belong the referved right of the emperor ; and 
to the Imperial chamber alfo are annexed peculiar 
powers. The Imperial chamber fubfifts during a va¬ 
cancy of the throne under the authority of the vicars 
of the empire; whereas the Aulic council does not 
exift until appointed by the fucceeding emperor. 

The Aulic council confiftsof a prefident, vice-prefi- 
dent, and feventeen afleffors, of whom fix are Pro- 
teftants. The viee-chancellor of the empire is alfo in- 
titled to a feat ; and all decrees iffuingfrom the coun¬ 
cil pafs through his hands to thofe who are to execute 
them. This tribunal obtains for the emperor, through 
the appeals from the courts of other princes, a new 
authority befide that which he poflTeffes from his re- 
ferved rights ; but electors and feme princes, as thofe 
of Hanover, Auftria, Brunfwick, Swedifli Pomerania, 
HeiTe, are free from this dependence on the emperor, 
to whofe Aulic council their fubjcdts eannot appeal: 
nor can it take cognizance of ecclefiaftieal or criminal 
caufcs, both of which appertain to territorial juftice; 
which we (hall prefently confider when we have furvey- 
ed the executive inftrument of Imperial juftice. 

The divifion of the empire, into circles is a regnla- 
lation coeval with the eftablilhment of the Imperial 
chamber by Maximilian, in order to ftrengthen the 
arm of juftice with vigour to enforce its decrees. The 
original divifion was into fix circles, which are called 
the ancient circles ; and are Bavaria, Franconia, Suabia, 
Lower Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and Wcftphalia. 
But the powerful princes, who at firft declined bring¬ 
ing their dominions under the form of circles, were 
led by a political fineffe of the emperors to adopt 
the regulation, and increafe the number to ten, by 
forming the four new circles of Auftria, Burgundy, 
the deflorate circle, and Upper Saxony. 

Over thefe circles prefide diredtors, to whom the 
tribunals of juftice commit the execution of their de¬ 
crees. The fix old circles jiave two diredtors each. 


the four new have one each. The office of diredlor is Germany, 
permanent and hereditary, as it belongs always to the v——* 

firft prince in the circle, upon whom it confers high 
authority : for all the decrees of the Imperial chamber 
and Aulic counfel are of no avail unlcfs the diredlor will 
execute them. 

The diredtors of the circles are not only inftruments 
of war buc of peace : for in cafe of an Imperial war, 
they arc to colledt the troops of the circle ; and if any 
ftate or prince of their refpedtivc circles fufi'er violation 
from others, they are to yield proredtion and enforce 
the peace; or Ihould there be any tumultuous upri- 
fings of the people, the fupprdlion of fuch belongs to 
them. 

The emperor is the executive inftrument of the 
whole empire ; the diredtors are fuch of the conftitu- 
tive parts called circles. The profperity and fecurity 
of which being at Hake, the diredtors, as prefidems-, 
muft hold frequent diets in their refpedlive circles, in 
order to confiilt on and adopt falutary meafures for 
their fafety and welfare : but as the interefts of thofe 
near to us are generally fointimately blended with our 
own, that the good of either cannot he purfued with¬ 
out the mutual concurrence of both, there arife nego- 
ciations on particular points between the diets of dif¬ 
ferent circles, which are therefore ftyled confederate 
circles : and thefe negociations being more frequent 
amongft the circles of the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
or Weftphajia, they are denominated the correfponding 
circles. _ 

Every prince i.s fovereign in his own country; and Powers of 
may enter into alliances, and purfue by all political the Ger- 
meafures his own private intereft, as other fovereigns man pri»* 
do ; for if even an Imperial war be declared,* he may ces * 
remain neuter if the fafety of the empire, be not at 
ftake. 

Each ftate or fovereign appoints in general three 
colleges for its government. The firft is the gehsimde- 
rath, or privy council; the fecond is the regierung, or 
regency; the third the renthcammer, or chamber of 
finances. Each of thefe has a prefident; and a mem¬ 
ber of the firft college is always prefident of the fe¬ 
cond.—The geheimderath reprefents the prince, and 
fuperintends the other two. The regierung regulates 
limits of territories, holds conferences with other prin¬ 
ces, and is in molt countries a court of juftice ; how¬ 
ever in fome ftates there is alfo a court of juftice call¬ 
ed jujlitz department. And befides the right of con¬ 
ferences affigned to the regierung by the fovereign 
when there are difputes between princes, there are alfo 
an auflrage, or arbitration, appointed in order to decide 
them. Attention muft be paid -to this privilege of 
princes, who muft be Galled on to appoint an auftrage 
before refort be had to the Imperial tribunal, but to 
which there ftill lies an appeal from the judgment of 
the auftrage. The renthcammer attends to the regu¬ 
lation of domains and eftates, to the territorial reve¬ 
nues, and management of the taxes. 

Every fovereign or prince is arbitrary in laws of po¬ 
licy, .but not of revenue;,for no new tax or impoft 
can be laid on his country without the confent of the 
nobles and fubjedts. For this purpofe, on the land 
tag , or da? on which his fubjedts are to be convened, 
which is once in the period of four or five years, and 
at no other time can lie affetnble them, he calls toge¬ 
ther. 
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Germany, ther the nobles and commiffaries or deputies of the 
' v towns of his dominions. The nobles ufually attend 
in perfon, but may feud reprefentatives. To this af- 
fertibly the prince propofes the taxes, &c. and a majo¬ 
rity of voices difpofes of the tneafures. 

Villages, though confiderable, fend no deputies to 
this aflembly ; becaufe they are either already repre- 
fented by their refpeclive lords, or becaufe they rank 
too low, being in a ftate of valTalage when compared 
to towns ; for their inhabitants mull mend highways, 
and can be imprefled as foldiers; from both of which 
inhabitants of towns are extempt. 

On the land tag, the refpedtive quotas alfo of each 
place are fixed, in order to difeharge the princes con¬ 
tingent in cafe of an Imperial war. 

There is no fixed Handing army of the empire ; but 
the various Hates furnifh their quotas purfuant to the 
annual re-agreement of 1681, when called upon by the diet in 
venue. ... 


3 ° 

Military 
force and 


cafe of war, viz. 

Foot. 

Horfe. 

Upper Saxony 

2707 

1321 

Lower Saxony 

2707 

1321 

Weflphalia 

2707 

1321 

Upper Rhine 

2853 

491 

Lower Rhine 

2707 

600 

Burgundy 

2707 

1321 

F ranconia 

1902 

980 

Auflria ... 

5507 

2521 

Bavaria 

1494 

800 

Swabia 

2707 

1321 

Total 

27,998 

11,997 

The whole number of forces in 

the fervice of t. 


feveral German princes have been flated at half a mil¬ 
lion ; others calculate that the eccleftaftical princes 
can furnilh 74,500 men, the temporal princes 379,000 
and the emperor 90,000, as head of the houfe of 
Auflria. Total 543,500. 

The revenue accruing to the emperor as fuch in 
time of peace, is very trifling, only about 20,000 
crowns, being the contribution of a few imperial 
towns ; but in cafe of war, extraordinary aids, called 
Roman months, laid on by the diet, are contributed by 
the different circles at the following rate for railing ij 


million of florins, viz. 
Upper Saxony 
Lower Saxony 
Weflphalia 
Upper Rhine 
Lower Rhine 
Burgundy 
Franconia 
Auflria 
Bavaria 
Swabia 


Florins. 

156,360 

156,360 

156,360 

101,411 

105,654 

156,360 

113,481 

306,390 

91,261 

156,360 


Xtr. 

15 

15 

15 

30 

5 

IS 

25 

20 

5 

15 


Total - 1,499,999 40 

The adual revenue of all Germany has been calcula¬ 
ted at nearly L. 18,000,000 fterling, or 100 million 
of dollars. 

From the great extent of the empire, every variety 
of foil is to be met with ; but it is upon the whole 
commerce, more fertile than otherwife. The middle parts are 
moft productive in corn and cattle; the fouthem abound 
with excellent wines and fruits. The northern part 
from their coldnefs, are rather unfavourable to vege. 


31 

Produc¬ 
tions and 


tation ; however, agriculture throughout improves ex- Germany. 

ceedingly. Their mines, though early explored, flill '—v- ' 

continue great fources of wealth. '1 hey produce, ex¬ 
cepting tin, alraoft every mineral. Of quickfilver, one 
mine alone is computed to yield 5000 pounds weight 
a-year. They furnifh the fineft fort of clay for porce¬ 
lain, and have excellent and extenfive fait-works. 

Front the central fltnation of Germany, its com¬ 
merce with the reft of Europe is very extenfive. Its 
minerals are decidedly thefirft native articles for trade; 
after which its medicinal waters, fait, hemp, flax, linen, 
filk, wines, fruits, corn, cattle, fluffs, cloths, timber, 
porcelain, wrough iron and Heel, drugs, oil, and co¬ 
lours, are the principal. The ariizans furnifhed by 
the revocation of the edidt of Nantz, enable Germany 
no longer to ftand in need of the wrought filks of other 
countries. Great commerical fairs flill exift in Ger¬ 
many, and it is confldered upon the whole that the 
balance of trade is in its favour. 

With regard to the character of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans, they are^deferibed to us by the Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers as refembling the Gauls; and differing 
from other nations by the largenefs of their ftature, Chara&ei? 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and yellow bothy hair, of the aneb 
haughty and threatening looks, flrong conftitud&ns, ent Ger- 
and being proof again!! hunger, cold, and all kinds of nian6, 
hardfhip. 

Their native difpofition difplayed itfelf chiefly in 
their martial genius, and in their Angular fidelity. 

The former of thefe they did indeed carry to fuch an 
excefs as came little fhort of downright ferocity ; 
but, as to the latter, they not only valued themfelves 
highly upon it, but were greatly efteemed by other 
nations for it; infomuch that Auguftus, and feveral 
of his fuccelfors, committed the guard of their per- 
fons to them, and almoft all other nations either court¬ 
ed their friendfhip and alliance, or hired them as auxi¬ 
liaries : though it muft be owned, at the fame time, 
that their extreme love of liberty, and their hatred of 
tyranny and oppreflion, have often hurried them to 
treachery and murder, efpecially when they have 
thought themfelves ill ufed by thofe who hired them : 
for in all fuch cafes they were eafily ftirred up, and 
extremely vindictive. In other cafes, Tacitus tells us, 
they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficient, with¬ 
out ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or inva¬ 
ding thofe from whom they received no injury; ra¬ 
ther chooflng to employ their ftrength and valour de- 
fenfively than offenfively ; to preferve their own, than 
to ravage their neighbours. 

Their friendfhip and intercourfe was rather a com¬ 
pound of honeft bluntnefs and hofpitality, than of 
wit and humour, or gallantry. All ftrangers were fure 
to meet with a kind reception from them to the ut- 
moft of their ability even thofe who were not in a 
capacity to entertain them, made it a piece of duty 
to introduce them to thofe who could ; and nothing 
was looked upon as more fcandalous and deteftable, 
than to refufe them either the one or the other. They 
do not feem, indeed, to have had a tafte for grand and 
elegant entertainments : they affeCted in every thing, 
in their houfes, furniture, diet, &c. rather plainnefs 
and fimplicity, than fumptuoufnefs and luxury. If 
they learned of the Romans andGauls the ufe of money, 
it was rather becaufe they found it more convenient 

than 
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Germany, than their ancient way of bartering one commodity for 
' another ; and then they preferred thofe ancient* coins 
which had been ftamped during the times of the Ro¬ 
man liberty, efpecially fuch as were either milled or 
cut in the rims, becaufe they could not be fo ealily 
cheated in them as in fome others, which were fre¬ 
quently nothing but copper or iron plated over with 
filver. This laft metal they likewife preferred before 
gold, not becaufe it made a greater fhow, bat becaufe 
it Was more convenient for buying and felling : And 
as they became in time more feared by, or moreufeful 
to, the Romans ; fo they learned how to draw enough 
of it from them to fupply their whole country, befides 
what flowed to them from other nations. 

As they defpifed fnperfiitities in other cafes, fo 
they did alfo in the connubial way : every man was 
contented with one wife, except fome few of their 
nobles, who allowed themfclves a plurality, more for 
fhow than pleafurc ; and both were fo faithful to each 
other, and chaftc, true, and difinterefied, in their 
conjugal affe&ions, that Tacitus prefers their manners 
in this refped to thofe of the Romans. The men 
fought not dowries from their wives, but bellowed 
them upon them. Their youth, in thofe cold climes, 
did not begin fo foon to feel the warmth of love as 
they do in hotter ones : it was a common rule with 
them not to marry young ; and thofe were ntoft 
efteemed who continued longed in celibacy, becaufe 
they looked upon it as an effectual means to make 
them grow tall and itrong ; and to marry, or be con¬ 
cerned with a woman, before they were full 20 years 
old, was accounted fhameful wantonnefs. The wo¬ 
men fhared with their hufbands not only the care 
of their family, and the education of their children, 
but even the hardfhips of war. They attended them 
in the field, cooked their victuals for them, dreffed 
their wounds, ftirred them up to fight manfully againfl 
their enemies, and fometimes have by their courage 
and bravery recovered a viftory when it was upon 
the point of being fnatched from them. In a word, 
they looked upon fuch conflant attendance on them, 
not as a fervitude, like the Roman dames, but as a 
duty and an honour. But what appears to have 
been dill an harder fate upon the ancient German 
dames was, that their great Odinus excluded all thofe 
from his valhalla, or paradife, who did not, by fome 
violent death, follow their deceafed hufbands thither. 
Yetnotwithdanding their having been anciently in fuch 
high repute for their wifdom and fuppofed fpirit 
of prophecy, and their continuing fuch faithful and 
tender helpmates to their hufbands, they funk in time 
fo low in their edeem, that, according to the old 
Saxon law, he that hurt or killed a woman was to pay 
but half the fine that he fhould have done if he had 
hurt or killed a man. 

Thcirftine- There is fcarcely any one thing in which the Ger- 

ra l s< mans, though fo nearly allied in mod of their other 
cudotns to the Gauls, were yet more oppofite to them 
than in their funerals. Thofe of the latter were per¬ 
formed with great pomp and profufion; thofe of the 
former were done with thefameplainnefs and fimplici- 
ty which theyobferved in all other things: theonlygran- 
deur they affefted in them was, to burn the bodies of 
their great men with fome peculiar kinds of wood ; but 
then thefuneralpilc was neither adorned with the clothes 
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and other fine furniture of the deceafed, nor perfumed Germany# 

with fragrant herbs and gums : each man’s armour, -- 

that is, his fword, lhield, and fpcar, were flung into 
it, and fometimes his riding-horfe. The Danes, in¬ 
deed, flung into the funeral-pile of a prince, gold, 
lilver, and other precious things, which the chief 
mourners, who walked in a gloomy guife round the 
fire, exhorted the byflanders to fling liberally into it 
in honour of the deceafed. They afterwards depofited 
their allies in urns, like the Gauls, Romans, and other 
nations; as it plainly appears, from the vafl numbers 
which have been dug all over the country, as well 
as from the fundry differtations which have been writ¬ 
ten upon them by feveral learned moderns of that na¬ 
tion. One thing we may obfei ve, in general, that, 
whatever facrifices they offered for their dead, whatever 
prefents they made to them at their funerals, and ^ 
whatever other fuperflitious rites they might perform 
at them, all was done in confequence of thofe excel¬ 
lent notions which their ancient religion had taught 
rhem, the immortality of the foul, and the blifs or tni- 
fery of a future life. 

It is impoflible, indeed, as they did not commit any Their belief 
thing to writing till very lately, and as none of the an- of a future 
cient writers have given us any account of it, toguefs ftate ' 
how foon the belief of their great Odin, and bis para¬ 
dife, was received among them. It may, for aught 
we know, have been older than the times of Tacitus, 
and be have known nothing of it, by reafon of their 
fcrupulous care in concealing their religion from flran- 
gers : but as they conveyed their doftrines to poflerity 
by fongs and poems, and moll of the northern poets 
tell us that they have drawn their intelligence from 
thofe very poems which were flill prtferved among 
them; we may rightly enough fuppofe that whatever 
doftrines are contained in them, were formerly profefs- 
ed by the generality of the nation, efpecially fince we 
find their ancient praflice fo exa&ly comformable to it. 

Thus, fince the fureft road to this paradife was, t» 
excel in martial deeds, and to die intrepidly in the 
field of battle: and fince none were excluded from it 
but bafe cowards, and betrayers of their country ; it is 
natural to think, that the fignal and exedlive bravery 
of the Germans flowed from this ancient belief of 
theirs : and, if their females were fo brave and faith¬ 
ful, as not only to fhare with their hufbands ail the 
dangers and fatigues of war, but at length to follow 
them by a voluntary death, into the other world; it 
can hardly be attributed to any thing elfebuta ftrong 
perfuafionof their being admitted to live with them in. 

•that place of blifs. This, belief, therefore, whether 
received originally from the old Celres, or afterwards 
taught them by the fince deified Odin, feems, from 
their general praflice, to have been univerfally received 
by all the Germans, though they might differ one 
from another in their notions of that future life. 

The notion of a future happinefs obtained by mar¬ 
tial exploits, efpecially by dying fword in hand, made 
them bewail the fate of thofe who live to an eld age, 
as difhonourable here, and hopelefs hereafter : upon 
which account, they had a barbarous way of fending 
them into the other world, willing or not willing. 

And this cufiom lafted feveral ages after their receiving 
ChriAianity, efpecially among the Prulfians and Veni- 
di; the former of whom, it feems, difpatched by a 

quick 
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Germany, quick death, not only their children, the Tick, fervants 

-' Sec. buL even their parents, and lomctimes themfeives : 

and among the latter we have inflances of this horrid 
parricide being praftifed even in the beginning of the 
14th century. All that need be added is, that, if 
thofe perfons, thus fuppofedto have lived long enough, 
either defired to be put to death, 01 at lead feeined 
cheerfully tofubmitto what they knew they could not 
avoid, their exit was commonly preceded with a fa ft, 
and their funeral with a fealt ; but if they endeavour¬ 
ed to fliun it, as it fometitnes happened, both cere¬ 
monies were performed with the deepeft mourning. In 
the former, they rejoiced at their deliverance, and be¬ 
ing admitted into blifs; in the latter, they bewailed 
their cowardly excluding themfelvcs from it. Much the 
fame thing was done towards thofe wives who betray¬ 
ed a backwardnefs to follow their dead hufbands. 

3.5 We limit likewileobferve, that, in tliefe funerals, as 

abltTfdr" wc ^ as in all their other feafts, they were famed for 
drinking to drinking to excels ; and one may fay of them, above 
excels- ° all the other defcendants of the ancient Celtes, that 
their hofpitality, banquets, &c. confifted much more 
in the quantity of ftrong liquors, than in the elegance 
of eating. Beer and ftrong mead, which were their na- 
turaldrink, were looked upon as the chief promoters of 
health, .ftrength, fertility, and bravery ; upon which 
account, they made nofcruple to indulge themfelves to 
the utmoft in them, not only in their feafts, and efpe¬ 
cially before an engagement, but even in their corn- 
- mon meals. 

Charader The modern Germans in their perfons are tall and 
of the mo- ftrong built. The ladies have generally fine complex- 
dem Ger- ions j andfome of them, efpecially in Saxony, have all 
mans. the delicacy of features and lhape that are fo bewit¬ 
ching in a certain iiland of Europe. 

Both men and worherr-affefl: rich drelTes, which in 
fafliion are the fame as in France and England ; but 
the better fort of men are exceflively fond of gold and 
filver lace, efpecially if they are in the army. Thela- 
dies at the principal courts differ not much in their 
drefs from the French and Englilh, only they are not 
fo exceflively fond of paint as the former. At fome 
courts they appear in rich furs ; and all of them are 
loaded with jewels, if they caq obtain them. The fe¬ 
male part of the burghers families, in many German 
towns, drefs in a very different manner, and fome of 
them inconceivably fantaftic, as may be feen in many 
•prints publilhed in books of Travels ; but in this re- 
fpedt they are gradually reforming, and many of them 
make quite a different appearance in their drefs from 
what they did 30 or 40 years ago. As to the peafan- 
tfy and labourers, they drefs as in other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, according to their employments, conveniency, 
and opulence. In Weftphalia, and moft otherpartsof 
Germany, they fleep between two feather-beds, or ra¬ 
ther the upper one of down, with fheets Hitched to 
them, which by ufe becomes a very comfortable prac¬ 
tice. The moft unhappy part of the Germans are the 
tenants of little needy princes, who fqueeze them to 
keep tip their own grandeur ; but, in general, the cir- 
cumftances of the common people are far preferable to 
thofe of the French. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeft, hofpi- 
table people, free from artifice and difguife. The 
higherorders are ridiculoufly proud of titles, anceftry, 
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and Ihow. The Germans, in general, are thought- to Germany, 
want animation, as their perfons promiie more vigour ' v— 
and aftivity than they commonly exert even in the 
field of battle. But when commanded by able gene¬ 
rals, efpecially the Italians, fuch as Montecuculi and 
prince Eugene, they have done great things, both a- 
gainft the Turks and the French. The Imperial arms 
have fcldom made any remarkable figure againlt either 
of thofe two nations, or againft the Swedes or Spani¬ 
ards, when commanded by German generals. This 
poffibly might be owing to the arbitrary obftinacy of 
the court of Vienna ; for in the two laft wars the 
Auftriaus exhibited prodigies of military valour and 
genius. 

Induftry, application, and perfeverance, are the 
great charadteriftics of the CJerman nation, efpecially 
the mechanical part of it. Their works of art would 
beincredible were they not vifible, efpecially in watch 
and clock making, jewellery, turnery, fculpture, draw¬ 
ing, painting, and certain kinds of arcbite&ure. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eat¬ 
ing and drinking; and perhaps not unjuftly, owing 
to the vaft plenty oF their country in, wine and pro- 
vifions of every kind. But thofe practices feem now 
to be wearing out. At the greateft tables, though 
theguefts drink pretty freely during dinner, yet the 
repaft is commonly finilhed by coffee after three or 
four public toafls have been drank. But no people 
have more feafting at marriages, funerals, and birth¬ 
days. 

The German nobility are generally men of fo much 
honour, that a fharper in other countries, efpecially in 
England, meets with more credit if he pretends to be 
a German, than of any other nation. 

The merchants and tradefmen are very civil and ob- 
liging. All the Ions of noblemen inherit their fa¬ 
thers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds and 
genealogifls of that country. This perhaps is one of 
the reafons why the German hufbands are not quite fo 
complaifant as they ought otherwife to be to their la¬ 
dies, who are not intitled to any pre-eminence at the 
table ; nor indeed do they feem to effedt it, being far 
from either ambition or loquacity, though they arefaid 
to be fbmewhat too fond cf gaming. From what has 
been premifed, it may eafily be conceived, that many 
of the German nobility having no other hereditary 
eftate than a high-founding title, eafily enter into 
their armies, and thofe of other fovereigns. Their 
fondnefsfor title is attended with many other inconve¬ 
niences. Their princes think that the cultivation of 
their lands, though it may treble their revenue, is be¬ 
low their attention ; and that, as they are a fpecies of 
'beings fuperior to labourers of every kind, they would 
demean themfelves in being concerned in the improve¬ 
ment of their grounds. 

The domeftic diverfions of the Germans are the fame Amufe- 
as in England ; billards, cards, dice, fencing, dan- me ntt. 
cing, and the like. In fummer, people of fafliion re¬ 
pair to places of public refort, and drink the waters. 

As to their field-diverfions, befides their favourite one 
of hunting, they have bull and bear beating, and the 
like. The inhabitants of Vienna live luxurioufly, a 
great part of their time being fpentin feafting and ca- 
roufing; and in winter, when the feveral branches of 
the Danube are frozen over, and the ground covered 

with 
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Get-naan y with fnow, the ladies take their recreations in fledges 
I of different lhapes, fnch as griffins, tygers, fwans, 

Germina- fcollop-ffiells, &c. Here the lady fits, dreffed in vei- 

. tl0 “j vet lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces and 

jewels, having on her head a velvet cap ; and the 
• lledge is drawn by one horfe, hag, or other crea¬ 
ture, fet off with plumes of feathers, ribbons, and 
bells. As this diverlion is taken chiefly in the night¬ 
time, fervantsride before the fledge with torches, and 
a gentleman fating on the fledge behind guides the 
38 horfe. 

-Religion • The Reformation fir ft fpread in Germany to moil 
and learn- advantage: and fince the religious peace of IS 5 J, 
frS- there have been eflabliflied the Roman Catholic, pre¬ 

vailing mofliy in Che fouth; the Lutheran in the north; 
and the Calvinill, called alfo the Reformed, near the 
Rhine. Civil wars confiderably deranged this fettle- 
ment: i: was, however, eftabliftved' by the celebrated 
peace of Weftphalia, that the religion of the Seven 
States fhould remain as in 1624. The Roroiih fupe- 
rior clergy confiftof eight archbifttops, 4obilhops, and 
many abbots. The Proteftant clergy are governed by 
conliftories under the fovereign of each Rate. The 
Corpus Catkoiicorum is under the direction of the arcli- 
bilhop, elector of Mentz; and the Corpus Evangelic «- 
'rum, or Proteftants, under the eleflor of Saxony; who 
"have the care of the public concerns of their refpe&ive 
bodies. 

Literature is at prefent in a very advanced (late 
throughout almoft all Germany, but particularly in 
the Proteftant ftates. It is but about half a century 
'fince the German language hasbeen purified and culti¬ 
vated; lince which various works of tafte and elegance, 
as well as fuperior prodnftions in the different walks of 
fcience, have appeared in it.—-There are 38 univerfi- 
ties in Germany; 19 Proteftant, 17 Catholic, and 2 
which partake of both; befides a number of literary 
■focieties and academic inftitutions : and education in 
general is particularly attended to even in the very 
loweft ranks. 

GERMEN, the feed-bud; defined by Linnaeus to 
he the bafeof the piftillum, which contains the rudi¬ 
ments of the feed ; and, in progrefs of vegetation, 
fwells and becomes the feed-veifel. 

In affimilating the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
Linnaeus denominates the feed-bud the ovarium or 
'uterus of plants; and affirms its exiftence to be chief¬ 
ly at the time of the difperfion of the male-duftby the 
antherae; as, after its impregnation, it becomes a 
feed-veffel. See Botany. 

GerMen, by Pliny and the ancient botanifts, is 
ufed to fignify a bud containing the rudiments of the 
leaves. See Gemma. 

GERMINATION, among botanifts, comprehends 
the precife time wl f.h the feeds take to rife after they 
have been committed to thefoil.—The different fpecies 
of feeds are longer or Ihorter in riling according to the 
degree of heatwhich is proper to each. Millet,wheat, 
and feVeralof the graffes, rife in one day; blite ; fpinach, 
beans, muftard, kidney-beans, turnips, and rocket, in 
three days; lettuce and dill, in four; cucumber, 
gourd, melon, andcrefs, in five ; raddiffi and beet, in 
fix barley, in feven; orach, in eight ; purflane, in 
nine; cabbage, in ten ; hyffop, in thirty ; parfley, in 
forty or fifty days ; peaeh, almond. Walnut, chefnut, 
Vol. VII. 
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pasony, horned-poppy, hypecoum, and ranunculus fal- Germiira- 
catus. In one year ; rofe-bufh, cornel-tree, hawthorn, tion - 
medlar, and hazel-nut, in two. The feeds of fonie A 
fpccies of orchis, and of fome liliaceous plants, nevfcr 
rife at all. Of feeds, fome require to be fowed almoft w—v—«» 
as foon as they are ripe, otherwife they will not fprout 
or germinate. Of this kind are the feeds of coffee and 
fraxinella. Others,particularly thofeof the pea-bloom 
flowers, preferve their germinating faculty fur a feriCs 
of years.—Mr.Adanfon aflerts, that the feufiti ve plant 
retains that virtue for 30or 40 years. 

Air and water arc the agents of germination. The 
humidity of the air alone makes feveral feeds to rift 
that are expofed to it. Seeds too are obferved to rife 
in water, without the intervention of earth ; but wa¬ 
ter without air is inefficient.—Mr Homberg’s expd- 
ments on this head are decifive. He put feveral feeds 
under the exhanfted receiver of an air-pump, with a 
viewto eftablifltfomething certain onthe caufcs of ger¬ 
mination. Some of them did not rife at all; and the 
greateft part of thofe which did, made very weak and 
feeble produdiions. Thus it is for Want ofair that feeds 
which, are buried at a very great depth in the earth, 
either thrive but indifferently, or do not rife 4 t all. 

They frequently preferve,however,theirgerminating 
virtue for many years within the bowels of the earth, 
and it is not unufual, upon a piece of ground Being 
newly dug to a confiderable depth, to obferve it foon 
after covered withfeVeral plants, which had hot been 
feen there in the memory of man. W ere this precaution 
frequently repeated, it would dcmbtlefs be the means of 
recovering certain fpecies of plants which are regard- 
as loft ; or which perhaps, nevercoiniug to the know* 
ledge of botanifts-, might hence appear the refult of a 
new creation. Some feeds require a greater quantity 
of air than others. Thus ptirflaUe, which does not rife 
till after lettuce in the free air, rifes before it in vacuo; 
and bothprofper but little, or perilh altogether, while 
crefles vegetate as freely as in the open air. 

GERONTES, in antiquity, a kind of judges, of 
magiftrates, in ancient Sparta, anfwering to what the 
Artopagites were at Athens. See Areopagus. 

The word is formed of the Greek yipai, which fig* 
nifies “old man.” Whence alfo the word gerontic, 
fomething belonging to an old man; and Geronicon, i 
famous bookamong the modern Greeks, containing the 
lives oftheancientmonks. The fenate ofgerontes was 
called gerufa, that is, affembly or council of old men. 

The gerontes were originally inftituted by Lycur- 
gus : their number, according to fome, was 28; and 
according to others, 32. They governed in conjunc¬ 
tion with the king, whofc authority they were intend¬ 
ed to balance, and to watch over the interells of the 
people. Polybius defines their office in few words, 
when he fays, per ipfos, & cum ipfs omnia adminijtrari. 

None were to be admitted into this office under 60 
years of age, they held it for life. They were fuc- 
ceeded by the epliori. 

GEROPOGON, in botany : A genus of the poly* 
gamia cequalis order,belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
ihe49ih order, Compofitce. The receptacle is paleaceous. 

With the points of the paleas (harp or briftly; the calyx 
is fimple; the feeds of the dife have a feathered pap¬ 
pus ; thofe of the radius have a pappus of five awns. 

4 X GEit* 
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Gerretz GERRETZ. See Rembrandt. 

|| GERVAISE, (or Gervase), of Tilbury, a fa- 

. Gefner. m0 us Englilh writer of the 13th century; thus named 
- w from his being born at Tilbury on the Thames. He 
was nephew to Henry II. king of England ; and was 
in great credit with Otho IV. emperor of Germany,to 
whom he dedicated a defcription of the world, and a 
Chronicle. He alfo compofed a Hiflory of England, 
that of.the Holy Land, and other works. 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of the nea¬ 
ter gender, partaking of the nature of a participle, 
declinable only in the Angular number, through all the 
cafes except the vocative; as nom. amandum , gen. 
amandi , dat. amando , accuf. amandum, abl. amando . 
The word is formed of the Latin gerundivus, and that 
from the verb gerere, < ( to bear.” 

The gerund, exprefles not only the time, but alfo 
the manner, of an action; as “he fell in running poll.” 
It differs from the participle, in that it exprelfes the 
time, which the participle does not; and from the 
tenfe properly fo called, in that it exprelTes the 7 ?ian- 
ner , which the tenfe does not. See Grammar. 

GERUND A, (anc. geog.), a town of the Aufe- 
tani, in the Hither Spain, on the fouth or right fide 
of the river Sambroca. Gerundenfes, the people. Now 
Cironne in Catalonia, on the Ter. E. Long. 2. 35. 
Lat. 42. 

GESNER (Conrad), a celebrated phyfician and na- 
turalift, was born at Zurich in 1J16. Having finiih- 
ed his ftudies in France, he travelled into Italy, and 
taught medicine and philofophy in his owncoun try with 
extraordinary reputation. He was acquainted with 
the languages ; and excelled fo much in natural hif¬ 
lory, that he vfras furnamed the Pliny of Germany . He 
died in 1564, leaving many works behind him ; the 
principalof which are, 1. A hiltory of animals, plants, 
and fofliis; Bibliotheca Univerfalis. A Greek and La¬ 
tin lexicon. This author is by Boerhaave emphati¬ 
cally flyled Monftrum Eruditionis, a prodigy of learn¬ 
ing. Thole indeed (as Mr Coxe obferves in his Let¬ 
ters on Switzerland) “ who are converfant with the 
Works of this great fcholar and naturalift, cannot re- 
prefs their wonder and admiration at the amplitude of 
his knowledge in every fpecies of erudition, and the 
variety of his difcoveries in natural hiltory, which 
Was his peculiar delight. Their wonder and admira¬ 
tion is dill further augmented, when they confider tl/e 
grofs ignorance of the age which he helped to enlight¬ 
en, and the fcanty fuccours he polfelfed to aid him in 
thus extending the bounds of knowledge ; that he 
compofed his works, and made thofe difcoveries which 
would have done honour to the mod enlightened pe¬ 
riod, under the complicated evils of poverty, lick- 
nefs, and domedic uneadnefs. 

GESNER (Solomon), the celebrated author of the 
Death of Abel, and many other admired works in the 
German language, was born at Zurich in the year 
1730. In his early years he Ihowed very few figns 
of fuperior abilities ; and his progrcfs in the rudi¬ 
ments of education was fo flow, that his mader gave 
him up as incapable of any greater attainments than 
writing and the four fird rules of arithmetic. Upon 
ibis he was placed under a clergyman in the neigh- 
hood, a relation of his father’s, and who Ihowed liim- 
felf better acquainted with the art of difcovering the 


natural inclinations of his’pupils. This gentleman of- Gefner. 

ten carried young Gefner with him into the fields, '- - 

where he made him obferve the beauties of narure ; - 
and finding that he took great pleafure in fuch leffons, 
and feemed to liden to them with peculiar attention, 
he occaflonally repeated fome of the mod driking paf- 
fages of the ancient authors, who have written on 
thefe fubjedts in the mod agreeable and pleadng man¬ 
ner. By this ingenious artifice, the mind of young 
Gefner began to open, and its powers to expand; and 
it is, perhaps, owing to this circumdance, that he be¬ 
came fo fond of the language of Virgil and Theocritus. 

When he arrived at a proper age to think of purfu- 
ing fome line of bufinefs, Mr Gefner made choice of 
that of a bookfeller, which was the profeflionof his 
father, and in fome meafure of his family. Of five 
houfes at Zurich in the printing and bookfelling bu¬ 
finefs, tw;o were occupied by Gefners : one belonged 
to two brothers of that name ; and the other, that in 
which our poet had a fhare, was known by the firm 
of Orel, Gefner, and Company. It was known alfo by 
the extent of its correfpondence, and by the choice 
and elegance of the works which it gave the pub¬ 
lic. 

Though Mr Gefner was a bookfeller, he did not, 
however, damp his genius by fubmitting to the drud¬ 
gery of bufinefs. He indulged himfelf freely in pur- 
fuing his favourite objedt, and his partners never en¬ 
vied him that time which he devoted to meditation 
and to fludy. In 1 752, he made a tour through Ger¬ 
many, not fo much for the purpofe of extending his 
commerce, as to fee and be acquainted with thofe au¬ 
thors who have done honour to their country. The 
following circumflance, which occurred during this 
tour, deferves to be mentioned, as it is Itrikingly cha- 
radleriftic of that timidity which often accompanies 
true genius. When Mr Gefner was at Berlin, he was 
admitted into a literary fociety, of which Gleim and 
Lefling were members. Each of the authors who- 
compofed it ufed toread in turn fome piece of their own 
compofition, and Mr. Gefner was very defirous of fub- 
mitting to thefe able critics a fmall work, which was 
his firft attempt; but it was far from refembling thofe 
poets,whom Horace,andother fatyrifts have ridiculed, 
andwhoflun every one they meet byrecitingtheirverfes 
before them. As each of the members had done reading, 

Gefner was obfervedto move his hand with a kind of tre¬ 
mor towards his pocket,and to draw it back again witli- 
out the manufeript which he ought to have produced. 

Having not asyet publilhed any thing,none ofthecom- 
pany could guefs the caufe of a motion which his mo- 
delty prevented him from explaining. The work 
which he had not the courage to Ihow, was his fmall 
poem, intitled Night, which he publilhed on his re¬ 
turn to Zurich in 1753. It was confldered as an ori¬ 
ginal, of which no model is to be found among the 
moderns; but in the opinion of the author, it was 
only a piece of imaginary painting, or, to ale an ex> 
prellion of his own, in one of his letters to Mr Huber 
who has tranflated his works, « A caricature com- 
pofed in the moments of felly or intoxication.” In 
this little poem he has introduced a fhort epifode on, 
the origin of the glow-worm, containing a poetical 
explanation of this natural phofphorus, which has al|«, 
the beauty of Ovid’sMetamorphofes. without their pro¬ 
lixity. 
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Gefner- fixity. The fuccefs of this eflay emboldened the too 
~ v ' timid niufe of our young bookfeller, and he publilhed 
a paftoral romance, called Daphnis, in three cantos. 
The applaufe that was defervedly bellowed upon this 
performance induced the author to publilh, fome time 
after, his Idylls and fome other rural poems in imi¬ 
tation of thofe of Theocritus. Pafloral poetry, which 
at this time was little known in Germany but by 
tranflations from foreign poets, began to find many 
partifans, and to be preferred to every other kind. 
Deftrous, therefore, of tracingout anew path for him- 
felf, our poet thought that he could not do a more ac¬ 
ceptable fervice to his countrymen, than to paint the 
felicity of innocence and rural life,and the tender emo¬ 
tions of love and gratitude. The only author worthy 
of notice who had preceded Mr Gefner in this career, 
was Mr Roll of Leipfick, whofe paftoral poems ap-. 
peared for the firll time in 1744. This writer po- 
lilhed the language of the German Ihepherds ; he had 
addrefs enough to unite fpirit and fimplicity in a kind 
of writing which appears infipid without the former, 
and which becomes unnatural and difgufling if it is 
too abundant. He fometimes throws a delicate veil over 
thofe images which are deficient in decency, but it is 
to be regretted that it is often too flight. Such was 
the antagonifl again!! whom Gefner had to contend. 
Our poet, however, purfued a different courfe. In- 
ftead of placing, like Roll, his fcenes in modern times, 
he goes back with Theocritus to the golden age, that 
happy age which we are fond of reviewing when our 
paffions are calm, and when freed from thofe anxious 
cares which hurry us beyond ourfelves, we contem¬ 
plate amidfl tranquillity the beauties and fertility of 
thecountry. The charadters ofGefner’s Idylls, there¬ 
fore, are taken from thofe focieties which exift no 
longer but in the remembrance or rather the imagi¬ 
nation. His Ihepherds are fathers, children, and huf- 
bands, who blufli not at thefe titles fo dear to nature, 
and to whom generofity, beneficence, and refpect for 
the Deity, are fometimes no lei's familiar than love. 
Thefe Idylls were the principal and favourite objed of 
his purfuit, and that part of his work which acquired 
him the greatefl reputation, efpecially among his coun¬ 
trymen. His death of Abel, which is well known, was 
publiflied for the firll time in 1758. It is written, 
like the reft of his pieces, in poetical profe ; and was 
fo much fought after, that it went through no lefs 
than three editions in the fpace of a year, without 
fpeaking of the fpurious ones which appeared in Hol¬ 
land, at Berlin, and in France. The French edition 
was followed by feveral others. One came out in Ita¬ 
lian ; another in the Dutch language ; a fourth in the 
Danilh ; and, laftly, two in Englilh, one of them in 
profe and the other in verfe. Among the pieces which 
Mr Gefner publilhed after the Death of Abel, was his 
Firll Navigator, a poem in three cantos, which many 
people in Germany conlider as his mafter-piece. He 
made an attempt alfo ill the paftoral drama, but not 
with the fame fuccefs as in other kinds of rural poetry. 
Heproduced likewife, in the fame ftyle, Evander and 
Alcimne, in three ads ; and Eraftus, a fmall piece of 
one ad, which was reprefented with fome applaufe in 
feveral focieties, both at Leipfick and Vienna. 

But though poetry was Gefner’s darling purfuit, 
and though he enriched the literature of his country 


with works which will render his name immortal, he Gefner 
did not confine himfelf to one manner of imitating 11a- 
ture ; he in turns took up the pencil and the pen, and 
his adive genius equally direded them both. In his 
infancy he had received a few lelfons in drawing, and 
he had afterwards purfued his ftudy, but without any 
intention of becoming an artift. At the age of thirty, 
he felt that violent defire, which may be confidered as 
^ the voice of genius; and this was in fome meafure ex¬ 
cited by the fight of a beautiful colledion formed by 
Mr Heidegger, whofe daughter he had married. To 
pleafe his father-in-law, he ftudied this treafure, 
compofed principally of the bell pieces of the Flemilh 
fchool ; and to this new tafte he had almoftfacrificed 
every other. Mr Gefner at firll ventured only to de¬ 
lineate fome decorations for the frontifpieces of curious 
books printed in his office ; but by little and little, 
he had the courage to make other attempts. In 1765, 
he publiflied 10 landfcapes etched and engraved by 
himfelf, and dedicated them to his friend Mr Watelet. 

Mr Gefner owed him this mark of refpedt for the care 
which he took to ornament with beautiful vignettes 
Mr Huber’s tranflation of his Idylls. Twelve other 
pieces appeared in 1769; and after thefe attempts, 

Mr Gefner executed ornaments for many works which 
came from his prelTes, among which were his own 
works, a German tranflation of Swift, and feveral 
others. 

Were we to judge from Mr Gefner’s enthufiafm for 
his favourite purfuits, and from the time and atten¬ 
tion which he bellowed upon them, we fhould be apt 
to conclude, that he found little leifure for difcharging 
his duty as a citizen. The contrary,, however, was 
the cafe, for he pafled almoft the half of his life in the 
firll employments of the Hate. In 1765 he was called 
to the grand council, in 176710 the lelfer. In 1768 
he was appointed bailiff of Eilibach, that of the four 
guards in 1776, and in 1781 fuperintendant of waters, 
which office in 1787 was continued to him for fix 
years. In all thefe llations Mr Gefner difcharged his 
duty with the moft fcupulous fidelity; and died of a 
paralytical diforder, lamented by his countrymen and 
by thofe who had the pleafure of his acquaintance, on 
the 2d of March 1788, at the age of 56. 

As a paftoral poet, Gefner undoubtedly is intitled 
to a very diflinguilhed rank ; and we may juftly fay, 
that if he has been equalled by any, he hasbeen excel¬ 
led by none. It is commonly believed, that paftoral 
poetry is very limited and confined ; but thofe who 
read the works of Gefner will be convinced, that it is 
fufceptible of much variety when treated of by the 
hand of a mailer. His paftoral romance of Daphnis is 
not inferior in natural fimplicity to the celebrated work 
of Longus; but it furpafles it far in variety of images 
and incident. Eraftus and Evander are inftruflive and 
interefting poems, on accounrof the contrail between 
the world and nature which reigns throughout them; 
and his Firll Navigator unites the mildeft philofo- 
phy to all the fplendor and imagery of fairy-land. 

If we analyfe his dramatic poems, we ffiall find in 
them interefting fidlions, charadlers well delineated, 
and fituations replete with novelty. His language is 
that of the Graces, and the chafteft ears might liften 
to the love which he has created. If he has fometimes 
the humour of Sterne and Fontaine, it is without their 
4X2 li- 
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Gefcr Iicentioufrtefs. The fevereft tafte can find in his wri- 
8 tings no lacuna to fupply, no phrafe deferving repre- 
Geft ure, Jjcnlron, nor could a more ingenious choice of cxpref- 
" ' fions be fubftitutedin the room of thofe which he has 
adopted.—Gefner’s character, as a man, appears to be 
no lefs amiable. In whatever point of view we confi- 
der him, w t.ether as a hufband, a father, a friend, a 
magiftrate, ora citizen, his virtues are equally con- 
fpicuous. He was naturally of a melancholy turn, but 
he was no enemy to rational and well-timed mirth ; 
while the mildnefsand affability of his temper render¬ 
ed his company always engaging, and endeared him 
to thofe who had the pleafureofhis acquaintance. Pof- 
feffedofthatnoblenefs offentiroent, united with great 
modefty, which is the ufual attendant of true genius, 
he was iitriple in his external appearance, as well as 
in his converfation. His language was lively and ani¬ 
mated ; but his referve before Grangers refembled ti¬ 
midity, and it was only in the prefence of thofe with 
whom he was acquainted, that his real character ap¬ 
peared in its full lull re. 

Mr Gefner’s reputation and virtues were known 
even to the remoteft parts of Europe. The Emprefs 
of Ruffia Catharine II. prefented him with a gold me¬ 
dal as a mark of her efteem. Strangers cf all nations 
gave him no lefs flattering teftimonies of their admi¬ 
ration; and travellers thought they had feen only the 
halfofSwitzerland,if they had not been in the company 
ofGelher, or procured fome of his landfcapes or draw;- 
ings. In this laft way he had acquired fo much repu¬ 
tation, that he was ranked among the bell artifts of 
Germany ; and Mr Fueftin, his conntryman, who was 
himfelf a painter, in the preface to the third volume 
of the new editionWhich he publilhed of his ‘ Hifto- 
rical effay on the painters, engravers, architects and 
fcnlptors, who have done honour to Switzerland,’ gives 
a diftinguilhed place to MrGefner, though thenliving. 

GESNERIA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order ,Perfouatte. The calyx is quinquefid, and 
placed on the gennen ; the corolla incurvared and 
then recurvated ; the capfule inferior and bilocular. 

GESSORIACUM (anc. geog.), a port and ftation 
for (hips of the Morini in Belgica. In Caefar’s time, 
according to Dio, there was no town ; but Florus 
fpeaks of it as one: and the Geforiacenfes Muri are 
mentioned by Eumenius in his Panegyric: The au¬ 
thor of Tabula Theodofiana, commonly called Peutln- 
ger’s tnap , fays exprefsly, that Gefforiacum was in his 
time called Bononia. Now Boulogne in Picardy. 
E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

GESTATION, among phyficians. See Preg¬ 
nancy. 

GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden, bounded by 
Hellingia on the north, by the Bothnic gulph on the 
eaft, by Upland on the fouth, and by Dalecarlia on 
the well. 

GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to 
fignify fome idea or paffion of the mind. Ic ccnfifls 
principally in the actions of the hands and face ; and 
may be defined, afuicable conformity of the motions 
of the countenance, and of feveral parts of the body, 
in fpeaking to the fubjeCt matter of the difeourfe. 
See Declam ation, and Oratory, no 130, 131. 
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GETA (Septimids), a fon of the emperor Seve- Get# 

rus, brother to Caracalla. In the eighth year of his II 
age,he was moved with compaffion at the fate of fome Ge un>; 
of the partizans of Niger and Albinus who were to be '~“ v 
executed, and his father flruck with his humanity 
retraced the fentence. After Severns’s death, he 
reigned at Rome conjointly with his brother; but. 
Caracalla,who envied his virtuesand was jealous of his 
popularity, ordered him to be poifoned ; and when 
this could not not be effected, he murdered him in the 
arms of his mother Julia, who in the attempt of de¬ 
fending the fatal blows from hisbody received a wound 
in her arm, from the hand of her fon, A. D. 212. 

Geta had not yet reached the 23d year of his age, 
and the Romans had reafon to lament the death of fo 
virtuous a prince, while they groanedunder the cruel¬ 
ties and opprefiion of Caracalla. 

GETHIN (Lady Grace), an Englilh lady of un¬ 
common parts, was the daughter of Sir George Nor¬ 
ton of Abbots-Leigh in Somcrfetfliire, and born in 
the year 1676. She bad all the advantages of a libe¬ 
ral education ; and became the wife of Sir Richard' 

Gethin, of Gethin-Grott in Ireland. She was mif- 
trefs of great accompliftiments, natural and acquired, 
hut did not live long enough to difplay them to the 
world; for Ihe died in 'the 21ft year of her age. She 
was buried in We ftminfter-abbey, where a beautiful 
monument with aninfeription is ereCted over her ; and 
for perpetuating her memory, provifion was made for 
a fermon to be preached in Weftminfter-abbey, year¬ 
ly, on Alh-Wednefday for ever. She wrote, and left 
behind her, in loofe papers, a work, which, foon af¬ 
ter her death, was methodized, and publilhed under 
the title of ‘ Re liquid Cethiniana ; or, Some remains 
of the moll ingenious and excellent lady, Grace lady 
Gethin, lately deceafed. Being a collection of choice- 
difcouries,pleafant apophthegms,and witty fentences. 

Written by her, for the moll part, by way of effay, 
and at fpare hours.’ Lond. 1700, 410 ; with her 
picture before it. 

GETHSEMANF. (anc. geog.), a village in the 
mount of Olives, whither Jefus Chrilt fometimes re¬ 
treated in the night time. It was in a garden belong¬ 
ing to this village that he fuffered the agony in which 
he fweated drops of blood ; and here he was arreffed 
by Judas and the, reft who were conducted by this 
traitor. The place is by Maundrel deferibed as an 
even plot of ground, not above 57 yards fquare, lying 
between the foot of Mount Olivet and the brook 
Cedron. 

GETHYLLIS, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
ninth order, Spathacea. The corolla is ftx-cleft, and 
The ltamina are in fix different directions ; the capfule 
is trilocular. 

GEUM, Avens, or Herb-Bennet: A genus of the 
polygamia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Senticofx. The calyx is cleft into ten 
parts ; there are five petals, and each of the feeds has 
a jointed awn. There are five fpecies ; of which the 
moft remarkable are, 1. The urbanum, with thick fi¬ 
brous roots of an aromatic tafte, rough, ferrated leaves, 
and upright, round, hairy flalks terminated by large 

yellow 
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yellow flowers, fucceeded by globular fruit. 2. The 
rivale, with a very thick, fleihy, and fibrous root, hairy 
/ leaves, and upright ftalks, 10 or 12 inches high, ter¬ 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one fide. Of 
this there are varieties with red and with yellow flow¬ 
ers.—Both tliefe are natives of Britain, and are eafily 
propagated either by the root or feed. The roots of 
the firft, gathered in the fpring before the 11cm comes 
up,andinfufedinale, giveitapleafant flavour, and pre¬ 
vent its growing four. Infufed in wine, they have a 
ftomachic virtue. The tafte is mildlyauflere and aroma¬ 
tic, efpecially when the plant grows in warm dry fltu- 
ations j but in moil! lhady places, it hath little virtue. 
Cows, goats, Iheep, and fwine, eat the plant; horfes 
are not fond of it.—The powdered root of the fecond 
fpecies will cure tertian agues, and is daily ufedfor that 
jjurpofe by the Canadians. Sheep and goats eat the 
plant: cows, horfes, and fwine, are not fond of it. 

GHENT, a city of the Auftrian Netherlands, ca¬ 
pital of the province of Flanders. It is feated on four 
navigable rivers, the Scheld, the Lys, the Lieve, and 
the Mocre, which run through it, and divide it into 
canals. Thefe form 26 little ides, over which there 
are 300 bridges : among which there is one remark¬ 
able for a flatue of brafs of a young man who was ob¬ 
liged to cutofFhis father’s head: but as he was going 
to flrike, the blade flew into the air, and the hilt re¬ 
mained in his hand, upon which they were both par¬ 
doned. There is a pidture of the whole tranfa&ion in 
the tovvn-houfe. Ghent is furrounded with walls and 
other fortifications, and is tolerably ftrong for a place 
of its circumference. But all the ground within the 
walls is not built upon. The ftreets are large and well 
paved, the market-places fpacious, and thehoufes built 
with brick. But theFriday’s market-place is the lar¬ 
ged:, and is remarkable for the flatue of Charles V. 
which ftands upon a pedeflal in the imperial habit, 
That of Cortere is remarkable for a fine walk under 
fevcral rows of trees. In 1737 a fine opera houfe 
was built here, and a guard-houfe for the garrifon. 
Near the town is a very high tower, with a handfome 
clock and chimes. The great bell weighs 11,000 
pounds. 

This town is famous for the pacification figned here, 
in 1526, for fettling the tranquillity of the Seventeen 
Provinces, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
king of Spain. It was taken by Louis XIV. in 1678, 
who afterwards reftoredit. The French took poflef- 
fion of it again after the death of Charles II. of Spain. 
In ,1706, it was taken by the duke of Marlborough ; 
and by the French in 1708 ; but it was retaken the 
fame year. Laft of all, the French took it by fur- 
prife after the battle of Fontenoy ; but at the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle it was rendered back. This i's the 
birth-plaxm of John of Gaunt. It is very well feated 
for trade, on account of its rivers and canals. It carries 
on a great commerce in corn ; and has linen, woollen, 
and filk manufadlures. The number of inhabitants 
is about 70,000. E. Long. 4. o. N. Lat. yr. 44. 

GHOST, an apparition, or fpirit of a perfon de- 
ceafed. 

The ancients fuppofed every man to be poflefled of. 
three different ghofts, which after the difiblution of 
the human body were differently difpofed of. Thefe 
three ghofts are diftinguifhed by the names of Manes, 


Spirit us, Umbra. The manes, they fancied, went 
downinto theinfernal regions; the fpiritus afeended ' 
to the Ikies ; and the umbra hovered about the tomb, 
as being unwilling to quit its old connedtions. Thus 
Dido (Virg. JEn. iv. 384.) threatens .Eneas after 
death that (he will haunt him with her umbra, whilft 
her manes rejoice in his torments below. This idea 
of a threefold foul is very clearly exprefled in thefe 
lines, which have been attributed to Ovid. 

Sis duofunt homini: Manes, Caro, Spiritus, Umbra: 

!$>uatuor ijla loci bis duo fufeipiunt 

Terra tsgit Carnem, tumulum circumvolat Umbra, 

Orcus habet Manes, Seikitus ajira petit. 

The moft ftriking outlines of the popular fuperfti- 
tionsrefpeftingghoftsamongus, are thus humoroufly' 
colledted by Captain Grofe in his Provincial Gloflary : 

“ A ghoft is fuppofed to be the fpirit of a perfon decea- 
fed, who is either commiffioned to return for fomeef- 
pecial errand, fuch as the difeovery of a murder, to 
procure reftitution of lands or money unjuftly with¬ 
held from an orphan or widow—or, having committed 
fome injuftice whilft living cannot reft till that is re¬ 
gretted. Sometimes the occalion of fpirits revifiting. 
this world, is to inform their heir in what fecret place, 
or private drawer in an old trunk, they had hidden the 
title-deeds of the elUte; or where, in troublefome 
times, they buried their money or plate. Some ghofts 
of murdered perfons, whofe bodies have been fecretly 
buried, cannot be at eafe till their bones have been 
taken up, and depofited in confecrated ground with all 
the rites of Chriftian burial. 

“ Sometimes ghofts appear in confequence of an .' 
agreement made, whilft living, with fome particular 
friend, that he who'firft died Ihould appear to the fur- 
vivor. 

“ Glanvil tells us of the ghoft of a perfon who had 
lived but a diforderly kind of life, .for which it was 
conderhned to wander up and down the earth, in the 
company of evil fpirits, till the day of judgment. 

“ In moft of the relations of ghofts, they are fap- 
pofed to be mere aerial beings, without fubftance, and 
that they can pafs through walls, and other folid bo- - 
dies at pleafure. A particular inftance of this is given,, 
in relation tiie 27th, in Glanvil’s colledlion,where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the bifhop of Down and : 
Connor, was for a long time haunted by the appari¬ 
tion of an old woman, whom he was by a fecret im- 
pulfe obliged to follow whenever Ihe appeared, which ■ 
he fays he did lor a confiderable time, even if in bed • 
with his wife: and becaufe his wife could not hold 
him in his bed. Die would go too, and walk after him •. 
till day, though lhe faw nothing; but his little dog 
was fo well acquainted with the apparition, that he 
would follow it as well as his mailer. If a tree flood 
in her walk, he obferved her always to go through if. ■ 
Notwithftandingthis feeming immateriality, thisvery-' 
ghoft was not without fome fubftance; for, having per¬ 
formed her errand, lhe defired Hunter to lift her from 
the ground; in the doing of which, he fays, lhe felt 
juft like a bag of feathers. We fometimes alfo read of 
ghofts ftriking violent blows ; and that, if not made 
way for, they overturn allimpediments, like a furious - 
whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an inftance of this, in 
relation 17th, of a Dutch lieutenant who had the fa¬ 
culty of feeing ghofts; and who, being prevented ma¬ 
king 
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Ghoft, king way for one which he mentioned to fome friends 
“ v as coming towards them, was, with his companions, 
violently thrown down, and forely bruifed. We fur¬ 
ther learn, by relation 16th, that the hand of a ghoft 
is ‘ as cold as a clod.’ 

“ The ufual time at which ghofts make their ap¬ 
pearance is midnight, and feldom before it is dark; 
though fome audacious fpirits have been faid to appear 
• even by day-light: but of this there are few inftances, 
and thofe moftly ghofts who have been laid perhaps in 
the Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whofe 
times of confinement were expired : thefe, like felons 
confined to the lighters, are faid to return more 
troublefome and daring than before. No ghofts can 
appear on Chriftmas eve ; this Shakefpeare has put in¬ 
to the mouth of one of his charadters in Hamlet. 

“ Ghofts commonly appear in the fame drefs they 
ufually wore whilft living, though they are fometimes 
clothed all in white; but that is chiefly the church¬ 
yard ghofts, who have no particular bufinefs, but feem 
to appear pro bono publico , or to fcare drunken ruftics 
from tumbling over their graves. 

“ I cannot learn that ghofts carry tapers in their 
hands, as they are fometimes depifted, though the 
room in which they appear, if without fire or candle, 
is frequently faid to be as light as day. Dragging 
chains is not the faffiion of Englilh ghofts ; chains and 
black veftments being chiefly the accoutrements of fo¬ 
reign fpedtres feen in arbitrary governments: dead or 
alive, Englilh fpirits are free. One inftance, howe¬ 
ver, of an Englilh ghoft drelfed in black, is found in 
the celebrated ballad of William and Margaret, in the 
following lines; 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her fable Jhroivd. 

This, howe ver, may be confidered as a poetical licence, 
ufed in all likelihood for the fake of the oppofition of 
lily to fable. 

“ If, during the time of an apparition, there is a 
lighted candle in the room, it will burn extremely blue; 
this is founiverfally acknowledged, that many eminent 
philofophers have bufied themfelves in accounting for 
it, without once doubting the truth of the fadt. Dogs 
too have the faculty of feeing fpirits, as is inftanced in 
David Hunter’s relation above quoted ; but in that 
cafe they ufually Ihow figns of terror, by whining and 
creeping to their mafter for protection : and it is ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed that they often fee things of this na¬ 
ture when their owner cannot ; there being fome per- 
fons, particularly thofe born on a Chriftmas eve, who 
cannot fee fpirits. 

« The coming of a fpirit is announced fome time 
before its appearance, by a variety of loud and dread¬ 
ful noifcs ; fometimes rattling in the old hall like a 
coach and fix, and rumbling up and down the ftair- 
cafe like the trundling of bowls or cannon balls. At 
length the door flies open, and the fpedlre ftalks (low¬ 
ly up to the bed’s foot, and opening the curtains, looks 
ftedfaftly at the perfon in bed by whom it is feen; a 
ghoft being very rarely vilible to more than one per¬ 
fon, although there are feveral in company. It is here 
neceffary to obferve, that it has been univerfally found 
by experience, as well as affirmed by diverfe appari¬ 
tions themfelves, that a ghoft has not the power to 
fpeak till it has been firft fpokcn to; fo that, notwith- 
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(landing the urgency of the bufinefs on which it may Ghoft. 

come, every thing muft (land ftill till the perfon vilited --*— 

can find fufficient courage to fpeak to it: an event 
that fometimes does not take place for many years. It 
has not been found that female ghofts are more loqua¬ 
cious than thofe of the male fex, both being equally 
reftrained by this law. 

“ The mode of addreffing a ghoft is by command¬ 
ing it,in the name of theThree Perfons of the Trinity, 
to tell you who it is, and what is its bufinefs : this it 
may be neceffary to repeat three times ; after which 
it will, in a low and hollow voice, declare its fatisfac- 
tioh at being fpoken to, and defire the party addref¬ 
fing it not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. 

This being premifed, it commonly enters into its nar¬ 
rative ; which being completed, and its requeft or 
commands given, with injunctions that they be imme¬ 
diately executed, ityariilhes away,frequently in a flalh 
of light; in which cafe, fome ghofts have been fo con- 
fiderate as to defire the party to whom they appeared 
to (hut their eyes : fometimes its departure is attended 
with delightful mafic. During the narration of its 
bufinefs, a ghoft muft by no means be interrupted by 
queftions of any kind ; fo doing is extremely dange¬ 
rous : if any doubts arife, they muft be ftated after 
the fpirit has done its tale. Queftions refpeCting its 
ftate, or the ftate of any of their former acquaintance, 
are offenfive, and not often anfwered ; fpirits perhaps 
being reftrained from divulging the fecrets of their 
prifon houfe. Occalionally fpirits will even condefcend 
to talk on common occurrences, as is inftanced by 
Glanvil in the apparition of Major George Sydenham 
to Captain William Dyke, relation 10th, wherein the 
major reproved the captain for fuffering a fword he had 
given him to grow rufty: faying, “ Captain, captain, 
this fword did not ufe to be kept after this manner 
when it was mine.” This attention to the ftate of 
arms, was a remnant of the major’s profeffional duty 
when living. 

“ It is fomewhat remarkable that ghofts do not go 
about their bufinefs like the perfons of this world. In 
cafes of murder, a ghoft, inftead of going to the next 
juftice of the peace, and laying its information, or to 
the neareft relation of the perfon murdered, appears 
to fome poor labourer who knows none of the parties, 
draws the curtain of fome decrepit nurfe or alms- 
woman, or hovers about the place where his body is 
depofited. The fame circuitous mode is purfued with 
refpeCt to redreffing injured orphans or widows; when 
it feems as if the fhorteft and moft certain way would 
be, to go to the perfon guilty of the injuftice, and 
haunt him continually till he be terrified into a reftitu- 
tion. Nor are the pointing out loft writings generally 
managed in a more fummary way; the ghoft common¬ 
ly applying to a third perfon, ignorant of the whole 
affair, and a ftranger to all concerned. But it is pre- 
fumptuous to feminize too far into thefe matters : 
ghofts have undoubtedly forms and cuftoms peculiar 
to themfelves. 

“ If, after the firft appearance, the perfons employ¬ 
ed negleCt,or are prevented from, performing the mef- 
fage or bufinefs committed to their management, the 
ghoft appears continually to them, at firft with a dif- 
contented, next an angry, and at length with a furious 
countenance, threatening to tear them in pieces if the 

matter 
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Ghoft, matter is not forthwith executed ; fometimes terrify- 
Gia g Jl - ing them, as in Glanvil’s relation 26th, by appearing 
“” v in many formidable lhapes, and fometimes even link¬ 
ing them a violent blow. Of blows given by gholts 
there are many inltances, and fome wherein they 
have been followed with an incurable latnenefs. 

“ It Ihouldhave been obfcrved, that gholts, in deli¬ 
vering their conimillions, in order to enfure belief, 
communicate to the perfons employed fome fecret, 
known only to the parties concerned and themfelves, 
the relation of which always produces the effedl in¬ 
tended. The bufinefs being completed, gholts appear 
with a cheerful countenance, faying they lhall now 
be at relt, and will never more dilturb any one ; and, 
thanking their agents, by wayof reward communicate 
to them fomething relative to themfelves, which they 
will never reveal. 

“ Sometimes gholts appear, and dilturb a houfe, 
without deigning to give any reafon for fo doing : with 
thefe, the Ihortelt and only way is to exorcife, andejedl 
them ; or, as the vulgar term is, lay them. For this 
purpofe there mult be two or three clergymen, and the 
ceremony mult be performed in Latin ; a language that 
Itrikes the molt audacious gholt with terror. A 
gholt may be laid for any term lefs than an roo 
years, and in any place or body, full or empty ; as, a 
lblid oak—the pommel of a fword—a barrel of beer, 
if a yeoman or limple gentleman-^-or a pipe of wine, 
if an efquire or a jultice. But of all places the melt 
common, and what a gholt lealt likes, is the Red 
Sea; it being related, in many inltances, that gholts 
have molt earneltly befought the exorcilts not to con¬ 
fine them in that place. It is neverthelefs conlidered as 
an indifputable fadt, that there are an infinite number 
laid there, perhaps from its being a fafer prifon than 
any other nearer at hand; though neither hiltorynor 
tradition gives usanyinltanceof gholts efcaping or re¬ 
turning from this kind of tranfportation before their 
time. 

“ Another fpecies of human apparition may be here 
noticed, though it does not come under the llridt de- 
fcription of a gholl. Thefe are the exadt figures and 
refemblance of perfons thenliving, often feen not only 
by their friends at a diltance, but many times by them¬ 
felves ; ofwhich therearefeveralinltancesin Aubery’s 
Mifcellanies : one of Sir Richard Napier, aphyfnian 
of London, who being on the road from Bedfordlhire 
to vifit a friend in Berklhire, faw at an inn his own ap¬ 
parition lying on his bed as a dead corpfe.; he never¬ 
thelefs went forward, and died in a Ihort time; ano¬ 
ther of Lady Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of 
Holland, who met her own apparition walking in a 
garden at Kenfingtori, and died a month after of the 
finall-pox. Thefe apparitions are called fetches ; in 
Cumberland, fwarths; and in Scotland, wraiths: they 
moll commonly appear to diflant friends and relations, 
at the very inftant precedmg the death of the perfon 
whofe figure they put on.-. Sometimes, 3s in the inltan¬ 
ces abovementioned, there is a great interval between 
the appearance and death.” For a philofophical in¬ 
quiry into the fubjedt of apparitions in general, fee 
the article Spectre. 

GIAGH, in chronology, a cycle of 12 years ; in 
ufe among the Turks and Cathayans. 

Each year of the giagh bears a name of fome ani¬ 
mal : the firfl that of a moufe; the fecond that of a 
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bullock; the third of a lynx or leopard; the fourth GialloIino, 
of a hare ; the fifth of a crocodile ; the lixth of a fer- Giant, 
pent; the feventh of a horfe ; the eight of a Iheep ; ' ' 

the ninth of a monkey ; the tenth of alien; the ele¬ 
venth of a dog ; and the twelfth of a hog. 

They alfo divide the day into 12 parts, which they 
asWgiaghs , and dillinguilh them by the names of fome 
animals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and 
is divided into eight kehs, as many as there are quar¬ 
ters in our hours. 

GIALLOLINO, in natural hiltory, a fine yellow 
pigment much ufed under the name of Naples Yel¬ 
low. 

GIANT, a perfon of extraordinary bulk and na¬ 
ture. 

The Romances of all ages have furnilhcd us with fo 
many extravagant accounts of giants of incredible bulk 
and llrength, that the exiltence of fuch people is how 
generally dilbelieved. It is commonly thought, that 
the llature of man hath been the fame in all ages ; 
and fome have even pretended to demonjlrate the 
impofiibility of the exillcnce of giants mathematical¬ 
ly. Of thefe Mr M‘Laurin hath been the moll 
explicit. “ In general (fays he) it will ealily appear, 
that the efforts tending to dellroy the cohefton of 
beams ariling from their own gravity only, increafe in 
the quadruplicate ratio of their lengths; but that the 
oppoiite efforts tending to prcferve their cohefion, 
increafe only in the triplicate proportion of the fame 
lengths. From which it follows, that the greater beams 
mult be in greater danger of breaking than the leffer 
fimilar ones; and that though a lelfer beam may be 
firm and fecure, yet a great fimilar one may be made 
fo long,that it will neceifarily break by its own weight. 

Hence Galileo jultly concludes,that what appears very 
firm, and fucceeds very well in models, may be very 
weak and infirm, or even fall to pieces by its own 
weight, when it comes to be executed in large dimen- 
fions according to the model. From the fame princi¬ 
ple he argues,that there are neceifarylimitsin the ope¬ 
rations of nature and art, which they cannot furpafs 
in magnitude. Were trees of a very enormous i\ze, 
their branches would fall by their own weight. 

Large animals have not llrength in proportion to their 
fize; and if there were any land-animals much larger 
than thofe we know, they could hardly move, and 
would be perpetually fubjedt to the moll dangerous 
accidents. As to the animals of the fea, indeed, the 
cafe is different; for the gravity of the water in a 
great meafure fuftains thofe animals; andin fadl thefe 
are known fometimes to be vaflly larger than the 
greateft land-animals. Nor does it avail againft this 
doctrine to tell us, that bones have fometimes been 
found which were fuppofed to have belonged to giants 
of immenfe fize ; fuch as thelkeletons mentioned by 
Strabo and Pliny, the former of which was 60 cubits 
high, and the latter 46 : for natwralills have conclud¬ 
ed on juft grounds, that in fome cafes thefe bones had 
belonged to elephants; and that the larger ones were 
bones of whales, which had been brought to the places 
where they were found by the revolutions'of nature 
that have happened in pall times. Though it mull be 
owned, that there appears no reafon why there may 
not have been men who hav£( exceeded by fome feet 
in height the talleft we have feen.” 

It will eafily be feen, that arguments of this kind 

can 
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. Giant, can never be conluiive; becaufe, along with an en- 
"-~ v —“ creafe of ftature in any animal, we mult always fuppofe 
a proportional increafe in the cohefion of the parts of 
its body. Large works fometimes fail when conftruft- 
ed on the plan of models, bccaufe the cohefion of the 
materials whereof the model is made, and of the large 
work, are the fame; but a difference in this refpedt 
will produce a very remarkable difference in the ulti¬ 
mate refult. Thus, fuppofe a model is made of fir- 
wood, the model may be firm and firong enough ; but 
a large work made alfo of fir, when executed accord¬ 
ing to the plan of the model, may be fo weak that it 
will fall to pieces with its own weight. If, however, 
we make ufe of iron for the large work inftead of fir, 
the whole will be fufficiently ftrong,even though made 
exadlly according to the plan of the model. The like 
may be faid with regard to large and finall animals. 
If we could find an animal whofe bones exceeded in 
hardnefs and ftrength the bones of other animals as 
much as iron exceeds fir, fuch an animal might be of a 
monfirous fize, and yet be exceedingly firong. In 
like manner, if we fuppofe the flefli and bones of a 
giant to be greatly fuperior in hardnefs and ftrength 
to the bones of other men, the great fize of his body 
will be no objedtion at all to his ftrength. The whole 
of the matter therefore concerning the exiflence of 
giants mult reft on the credibility of the accounts we 
have from thofe who pretend to have feen them, and 
not on any arguments drawn d priori. 

In the.fcripture we are told of giants , who were 
produced from the marriages of the fons of Cod with 
« s ee Ants- the daughters of men.* This paffage indeed has been 
.diluvium, differently interpreted, fo as to render it doubtful whe- 
i.p.66. col. i-ther the word tranflated giants does there imply any 
■extraordinary ftature. In other parts of feripture, 
■however, giants, with their dimenfions, are mentioned 
in fuch a manner that we cannot poflibly doubt; as in 
the cafe of Og king of Balham, and Goliath. In a 
memoir read before the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, 
M. Le Cat gives the following account of giants that 
_^re faid to have exifted in different ages. 

“ Profane hiflorians have givenfevenfeet of height 
to Hercules their firft hero; and in our days we have 
feen men eight feet high. The giant who was (hown 
in Rouen in 173J, meafured eight feet fome inches. 
The emperor Maximin was of that fize ; Shenkius and 
Tlaterus, phyficians of the laft century, faw feveral of 
that ftature ; and Goropius faw a girl who was ten 
feet high.—The body of Oreftes, according to the 
Greeks, was eleven feet and a half; the giant Galba- 
T2l, brought from Arabia to Rome under Claudius 
Caefar, was near ten feet; and the bones of Secondil- 
la and Pulio, keepers of the gardens of Salluft, were 
•but fix inches (liorter. Funnam, a Scotfman, who li¬ 
ved in the time of Eugene II. king of Scotland, mea¬ 
fured eleven feet and a half: and Jacob le Maire, in 
his voyage to the (traits of Magellan, reports, that,on 
the 17th of December i6iy, they found at Port De- 
firc feveral graves covered with (tones ; and having the 
enriofity to remove the (tones, they difeovered hitman 
ficeh tons of ten and eieven feet long. The chevalier 
Scory, in his voyage to the peak of Teneriffe, fays, 
■that they found in one of the fepulchre caverns of that 
'mountain the head of a Guanche which had 80 teeth, 
and that the body was not lefs than 15 feet long. The 


giant Ferragus, (lain by Orlando nephew of Charle- Giant. 

tnagne, was 18 feet high. Rioland, a celebrated ana- '-*— 

tomift, who wrote in 16x4, fays, that feme years be¬ 
fore there was to be feen in t-he fuburbs of St Germain 
the tomb of the giant Iforet, who was 20 feet high. 

In Rouen, in 1509, in digging in the ditches near 
the Dominicans, they found a (tone tomb containing 
a (keleton whofe (kull held a bu(hel of corn, and whofe 
(hin-bone reached up to the girdle of the tailed man 
there, being about four feet long, and confequently 
the body muft have been 17 or 18 feet high. Upon 
the temb was a plate of copper, whereon was engra¬ 
ved, “ In this tomb lies the noble and puiffant lord, 
the chevalier Ricon de Vallemont, and his bones.” 
Platerus, a famous phyfician, declares, that he faw at 
Lucerne the true human bones of a fubjedt which 
muft have been at leaft 19 feet high. Valence in Dau- 
phine boafts of poffelling the bones of the giant Bu- 
cart, tyrant of the Virarais, who was (lain by an ar¬ 
row by the count De Cabillon his vaflal. The Domini¬ 
cans haft a part of the (liin-bone, with the articulation 
of the knee, and his figure painted in frefco, with 
an infeription, Ihowing that this giant was 22 feet and 
a half high, and that his bones were found in 1705, 
near the banks of the Morderi, a little river at the foot 
of the mountain of Cruffol, upon which (tradition fays ) 
the giant dwelt. 

“ January 11. 1613, fome mafons digging near thf 
ruins of a caftle in Dauphine in a field which (by tra* 
dition) had long been called the giant' s\ field, at the 
depth of 18 feet difeovered a brick-tomb 30 feet long, 

12 feet wide, and 8 feet high; on which was a grey 
(tone, with the words Theutoboehus Rex cut thereon. 

When the tomb was opened, they found a human (ke- 
leton entire, 2J feet and a half long, 10 feet wide a- 
crofsthe (houlders, and five feet deep from the breaft- 
bone to the back. His teeth were about the fize each 
of an ox’s foot, and his (hin-bone meafured four feet. 

—Near Mazarino, in Sicily, in 1516, wasfound a giant 
30 feet high ; his head was the fize of an hoglhead, 
and each of his teeth weighed five ounces. Near Pa¬ 
lermo, in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, a (keleton of 
a giant 30 feet long was found, in the year 1548 ; and 
another of 33 feet high, in 1550; and many curious 
perfons have preferved feveral of thefe gigantic bones.. 

“ The Athenians found near their city two famous 
fkeletons, one of 34 and the other of 36 feet high. 

“ At Totu, in Bohemia, in 758, was found a fkele- 
ton, the head of which could fcarce be encompaffed by 
the arms of two men together, and whofe legs, which 
they (till keep in the caftle of that city, were 26 feet 
long. The fkull of the giant found in Macedonia, 
September 1691, held 210 pounds of corn. 

The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who treated 
this matter very learnedly, does not doubt thefe fadts ; 
but thinks the bones were thofe of elephants, whales, 
or other enormous animals. 

** Elephants bones may be lhown for thofe of giants ; 
hut they can never impofe on connoiffeurs. Whales, 
which, by their immenfe bulk, are more proper to be 
fubfiituted for the larged giants, have neither arms 
nor legs ; and the head of that animal hath not the lead 
refemblance to that of a man. If it be true, there¬ 
fore, that a great number of the gigantic bones which 
we have mentioned have been feen by anatomifts, and 
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Giant, by them have been reputed real human bones, the exift- 
v/ ~”' ence of giants is proved.” 

With regard to the credibility of all or any of 
thefe accounts, it is difficult to determine any thing. 
If, in any caftle of Bohemia, the bones of a man’s 
leg 26 feet in length are preferved, we have indeed a 
deeifive proof of the exiftenccof a giant, in comparifon 
of whom mod others would be but pigmies. Nor in¬ 
deed could thefe bones be fuppofed to belong to an 
elephant ; for an elephant itfelf would be but a dwarf 
in comparifon of fucii an enormous monftcr. But if 
thefe bones were really kept in any part of Bohemia, 
it feems flrange that they have not been frequently 
vifited, and particular delcriptions of them given by 
the learned who have travelled into that country. It 
is certain, however, that there have been nations of 
men confiderably exceeding the common flarure. Thus, 
all the Roman hiftorians inform us, that the Gauls and 
Germans exceeded the Italians in ftze; and it appears 
that the Italians in thofe days were of much the fame 
flature with the people of the prefent age. Among 
thefe northern nations, it is alfo probable, that there 
would be as great differences in flature as there are 
among the prefent race of men. If that can be al¬ 
lowed, we may eafily believe that feme of thefe bar¬ 
barians might be called giants, without any great im¬ 
propriety. Of this fuperiority of fize, indeed, the 
hiltorian Floras gives a notable inftance in Teutobo. 
chusj abovementioned, king of the Teutones: who 
being defeated and taken prifoner by Marius, was car¬ 
ried in triumph before him at Rome, when his head 
reached above the trophies that were carried in the 
fame proceffion. 

But whether thefe accounts are credited or not, we 
are very certain, that the flature of the human body 
is by no means abfolutely fixed. We are ourfelves a 
kind of giants in comparifon of the Laplander 3 nor 
are thefe the moll; diminutive people to be found upon 
the earth. The abbe la Chappe, in his journey into 
Siberia, in order to obferve the laft tranfit of Venus, 
paffed through a village inhabited by people called 
W attacks, neither men nor women of whom were above 
four feet high. The accounts of the Patagonians alfo, 
which cannot be entirely diferedited, render it very 
probable, that fomewhere in South America there is 
a race of people very conlidcrably exceeding the com¬ 
mon fize of mankind, and confequently that vt>e can¬ 
not altogether diferedit the relations of giants handed 
down to us by ancient authors; though what degree 
of credit we ought to give them, is not eafy to be de¬ 
termined. See Patagonia. 

Rebel Giants, in ancient mythology, were the fons 
of Coelus and Terra. According to Hefiod, they 
fprang from the blood of the wound which Coelus re¬ 
ceived from his fon Saturn, and Hyginus calls them 
fons of Tartarus and Terra. ' They are reprefented as 
men of uncommon flature, with flrength proportioned 
to their gigantic fize. Some of them, as Coitus, Bri- 
areus, and Gyges, had each 50 heads and 100 arms, 
and ferpents indead of legs. They were of a terrible 
afpeft, their hair hungloofe about their ffioulders, and 
their beard was differed to grow unmolefted. Pallcne 
and its neighbourhood was the place of their refidence. 
The defeat of the Titans, to whom they were nearly 
related, incenled them againft Jupiter, and they all 
Vol. VII. 


conlpired to dethrone him. Accordingly they reared Giants 
Mount Offa upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Offa ; Caufeway. 
and from thence attacked the gods with huge rocks. v 
Some of which fell into the fea and became illands, 
and others fell on rhe earth and formed mountains. 

Jqpiter fummoned a council of the gods; when being 
informed that it was necelfary to obtain the affiftance 
of fome mortal, he by the advice of Pallas called up his 
fon Hercules; and with the aid of this hero he ex¬ 
terminated the giants Enceladus, Polybote6, Alcyon, 
Porphyrion, the two fons of Aloeus, Ephialtus, Othus, 

Eurytusj Clytins, Tythyns, Pallas, Hypolitus, Agrius, 

Tlioon, and Typhon, the lafl of whom it was more 
difficult to vairquilh than all the others. Jupiter ha¬ 
ving thus gained a complete vidory, caff the rebels 
down to Tartarus, where they were to receive the full 
punilhment of their enormous crimes: according td 
the accounts of fome of the poets, he buried them alive 
under Mount Etna, and different illands. 

GiANTS-Catjeway, a vaff collection of Bafaltic pil¬ 
lars in the county of Antrim in Ireland. See the ar¬ 
ticle Basaltes. 

The principal or grand caufeway (for there are 
feveral lefs conliderable and fcattered fragments of ft* 
milar workmanffiip) conffffs of a moft irregular ar¬ 
rangement of many hundred thoufands of columns of a 
black kind of rock, bard as marble: almoft all of 
them are of a pentagonal figure, but fo clofely and 
compaftly fituated 011 their Tides, though perfectly 
diftiaCl from top to bottom, that fcarce any thing can 
be introduced between them. The columns are of an 
unequal height and breadth ; fome of the higheft, vi- 
ffble above the furface of the ftrand, and at the foot 
of the impending angular precipice, may be about 20 
feet; they do not exceed this height, at leaft none of 
the principal arrangement. How deep they are fixed 
in the ftrand, was never yet difeovered. This grand 
arrangement extends nearly 200 yards, vilible at low 
water; how far beyond is uncertain: from its decli¬ 
ning appearance, however, at low water, it is probable 
it does not extend under water to a diftance any thing 
equal to what is feen above. The breadth of the" 
principal caufeway, which runs out in one continued 
range of columns, is, in genera], from 20 to 30 feet; 
at one place or two it may be nearly 40 for a few 
yards. In this account arc excluded the broken and 
fcattered pieces of the fame kind of conftruCtion, that 
are detached from the Tides of the grand caufeway, as 
they do not appear to have ever been contiguous to the 
principal arrangement, though they have frequently 
been taken into the width; which has been the caufc 
of fuch wild and diffimilar reprefentations of this caufe¬ 
way, which different accounts have exhibited. The 
higheft part of this caufeway is the narroweft, at the 
very foot of the impending cliff from whence the 
Vvhole projedts, where, for fouror five yards, it is not 
above ten or fifteen feet wide. The columns of this 
narrow part incline from a perpendicular a little to the 
weflward, and form a (lope on their tops, by the very 
unequal height of the columns on the two fides, by 
which an afeent is made at the foot of the cliffj from 
the head of one column to the next above, pradatim, 
to the lop of the great caufeway, which, at the di¬ 
ftance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, obtains a 
perpendicular pofition, and lowering in its general 
4 Y haighr, 
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■Giant height, widens to about 20 or between 20 and 30 feet, is here and there a fmooth top to any of the columns Giants 

Caufeway.^ and f or IOO yards nearly is always above water. The above water, there are others juft by, of equal height, Caufeway. 

tops of the columns for this length being nearly of an that are more or kfs convex or concave, which fhow ' 

equal height, they form a grand and Angular parade, them to have been joined to pieces that have been 
that may be eafily walked on, rather inclining to the wafhed or by other means taken off. And undoubt- 
water’s edge. But from high-water mark, as it is edly thofe parts that are always above water have, 
perpetually wafhed by the beating furges on every from time to time, been made as even as might be; 

.return of the tide, the-platform lowers confiderably, and the remaining furfaces of the joints muft naturally 
and becomes more and more uneven, fo as not to be have been worn fmoother by the conftant fridtion of 
walked on but with the greateft care. At the diftance weather and walking, thari where the fea, at every 
of 150 yards from the cliff, it turns a little to the eaft tide, is beating upon it and continually removing 

for 20 or 30 yards, and theii finks into the fea. The fome of the upper flones and expofmg frefli joints, 

figure of thefe columns is almoft unexceptionably pen- And farther, as thefe columns preferve their diameters 
tagonal, or compofed of five fides; there are are but very from top to bottom, in all the exterior ones, which 
few of any other figure introduced: fome few there have two or three fides expofed to view, the fame may 
are of three, four, and fix fides, but the generality of with reafon be inferred of the interior columns vvliofe 
them are five-fided, and the fpedlator muft look very tops only are viable. Yet what is very extraordinary, 
nicely to find any of a different confirmation : yet and equally curious, in this phenomenon, is, that not- 
what is very extraordinary, and particularly curious, withftanding the univerfal diflimilitude of the columns, 

■there are not two columns in ten thoufand to be found, both as to their figure and diameter, and though per- 
that either have their fides equal among themfelves, fedtly diftindt from top to bottom, yet is the whole 
or whofe figures are alike. Nor is the compofition of arrangement fo clofely combined at all points, that 
thefe columns or pillars lefs deferving the attention of hardly a knife can be introduced between them either 
-the curious fpedlator. They are not of one folidftone on the fides or angles. And it is really a moft curious 
in an upright pofition ; but compofed of feveral fhort piece of entertainment to examine the clofe contexture 
lengths, curionfly joined, not with flat furfaces, but and nice infertion of fuch an infinite variety of angular 
articulated into each ether like ball and focket, or figures as are exhibited on the farface of this grand 
like the joints in the vertebras of fome of the larger parade. From the infinite diffimilarity of the figure 
kind of fifli, the one end at the joint having a cavity, of thefe columns, this will appear a moft furprifing 
into which the convex end of the oppofite is exactly circumftance to the curious fpedlator; and would in- 
fitted. This is not vifible, but by disjoining the two cline him to believe it a work of human art, were it 
ftones. The depth of the concavity or convexity is not, on the other hand, inconceivable that the wit 
generally about three or four inches. And what is or invention of man fhould conftrudt and combine fuch 
ftill farther remarkable of the joint, the convexity, and an infinite number of columns, which fhould have a 
the correfpondent concavity, is not conformed to the general apparent Iikcnefs, and yet be fo univerfally 
external angular figure of the column, but exadtly diffimilar in their figure, as that, from the rainuteft 
round, and as large as the fize or diameter of the co- examination, not two in ten or twenty thoufand fhould 
luinn will admit; and confequently as the angles of be found, whofe angles and fides are equal among 
thefe columns, are in general extremely unequal, the themfelves, or of the one column to thdfe of the other, 
circnlar edges of the joint are feldom coincident with That it is the work of nature, there can be no doubt 
more than two or three fides of the pentagonal, and to an attentive fpedlator, who carefully furveys the 
from the edge of the circular part of the joint to the general form and fituation, with the infinitely various 
exterior fides and angles they are quite plain. It is figuration of the feveral parts of this caufeway. There 
ftill farther very remarkable, likewife, that the arti- are no traces of regularity or defign in the outlines of 
eolations of thefe joints are frequently inverted, in this curious phenomenon; which, including the broken 
fome the concavity is upwards, in others the reverfe. and detached pieces of the fame kind of workmanfhip. 

This occaftons that variety and mixture of concavities are extremely fcattered and confufed, and, whatever 
and convexities on the tops of the columns, which is they might originally, do not at prefent appear to 
obfervable throughout the platform of this caufeway, have any connection with the grand or principal 
yet without any difcoverable defign or regularity with caufeway, as to any fuppofable defign or ufe in its 
refpedt to the number of either. The length alfo firft conftruftion, and as little defign can be inferred 
of thefe particular ftones, from joint to joint, is va- from the figure or fituation of the feveral conftituent 
rious : in general, they are from 18 to 24 inches long; parts. The whole exhibition is, indeed, extremely 
and, for the moft part, longer toward the bottom of confufed, difuniform, and deftitute of every appear- 
the columns than nearer the top, and the articulation ance of ufe or defign in its original conftrudtion. But 
of the joints fomething deeper. The fee or diameter what, beyond difpute, determines its original to have 
likewife of the columns is as different as their length been from nature, is, that the very cliffs, at a great 
and figure ; in general, they are from 151020 inches diftance from the caufeway, efpecially in the bay to 
in diameter. There are really no traces of uniformity the eaftward, exhibit at many places the fame kind of 
or defign difeovered throughout the whole combina- columns, figured and jointed in all refpeCls like thofe 
lion, except in the form of the joint, which is inva- of the grand caufeway: fome of them are feen near 
riably by an articulation of the convex into the con- to the top of the cliff, which in general, in thefe bays 
cave of the piece next above or below it; nor are there to the e&ft and weft of the caufeway, is near 300 feet 
any traces of a finifhing in any part, either inheighr, in height; others again are feen about midway, and 
length, or breadth, of this curious caufeway. If there at different elevations from the ftrand. A very con- 

fiderable 
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Gianti fiderable expofure of them is fecn in the very bottom 
Ca life way 0 f t j le jj a y t0 t f, e eadward, near a hundred roods from 
Gibbous. cau f e way, where the earth has evidently fallen 

- ^away from them upon the drand, and exhibits a mod 

curious arrangement of many of thefe pentagonal co¬ 
lumns, in a perpendicular pofition, fupporting in ap¬ 
pearance, a cliff of different ftrata of earth, clay, rock, 
&c. to the height of 150 feet or more, above. Some 
of thefe columns are between 30 and 40 feet high, 
from the top of the Hoping bank below them ; and, 
being longed in the middle of the arrangement, Ihort- 
ening on either hand in view, they had obtained the 
appellation of organs, from a rude likenefs in this par¬ 
ticular to the exterior or frontal tubes of that indru- 
ment; and as there are few broken pieces on the 
drand near it, it is probable chat the outfide range of 
columns that now appears is really the original exte¬ 
rior line, to the feaward, of this collection. But how 
far they extend internally into the bowels of the in¬ 
cumbent cliff, is unknown. The very fubdance, in¬ 
deed, of that part of the cliff which projefts to a point, 
between the two bays on the ead and wed of the 
caufeway, feems compofed of this kind of materials ; 
for befides the mauy pieces that are feen on the fides 
of the cliff, that circulate to the bottom of the bays, 
particularly the eadern fide, there is, at the very point 
of the cliff, and juft above the narrow and highed part 
ofthe caufeway,a long collection of them feen, whofe 
heads or tops jud appearing without the doping bank, 
plainly fhow them to be in an oblique pofition, and 
about half-way between the perpendicular and hori¬ 
zontal. The heads of thefe, likewife, arc of mixed 
fnrfaces, convex and concave, and the columns evident¬ 
ly appear to have been removed from their original up¬ 
right, to their prefent inclining or oblique pofition, by 
the finking or falling of the cliff. 

GIBBET, or Gibet, a machine in manner of a gal¬ 
lows, whereon notorious criminals, after execution, are 
hung in irons or chains, as fpeftacles in terrorem. See 
Gallows_ The word in French, gibet, properly de¬ 

notes what we call gallows : it is fuppofed to come 
originally from the Arabic gib el, “ mount or elevation 
of ground by reafon gibets are ufually placed on hills 
or eminences. 

GIBBOUS, a term in medicine, denoting any pro¬ 
tuberance or convexity of the body, as a perfon 
hunched or hump backed. 

Infants are much more fubjeft to gibbofity than adults, 
and it oftener proceeds from external than internal 
caufes. A fall, blow, or the like, frequently thus di- 
dorts the tender bones of infants. When it proceeds 
from an internal caufe, it is generally from a relaxa¬ 
tion of the ligaments that fudain the fpine, or a caries 
of its vertebras 5 though the fpine may be infiefted fore¬ 
ward, and the vertebras thrown out by a too ftreng 
and repeated aftion of the abdominal mufcles. This, 
if not timely redreffed, grows upand fixes as the bones 
harden, till in adults it is totally irretrievable: but 
when the diforder is recent, and the perfon young, 
there are hopes of a cure. The common method is 
by a machine of padeboard, wood, or deel, which is 
made to prefs principally on the gibbous part ; and 
this by long wearing may fet all right. The furgeons, 
however, have a different indrument, which they call 
a crofs, much more efficacious, though not quite fo 


convenient in the wearing. By the ufe of this, the Gibbous 
parts are always prevented from growing any worfe, |( 
and are often cured. During the application of thefe Gibeon. 
affidances, the parts Ihould beat limes rubbed with 
hungary-water, fpirit of lavender, or the like, and de¬ 
fended with a drengthening plaftcr. 

Gibbous, in adronomy, a term ufed in reference to ■ 
the enlightened parts of the moon, whild Ihe is mo¬ 
ving from the fird quarter to the full, and from the 
full to the lad quarter : for all that time the dark part 
appears horned or falcated ; and the light one hunched 
our, convex, or gibbons. 

GIBEAH, a city in the tribe of Beniamin, lying 
north of Jerufalem about 20 or 30 furlongs, and built 
upon a hill as its name imports.—This city gave birth 
to Saul, the fird king oflfrael, for which reafon it is 
frequently called Gibeah ol Saul, or Gibeah the native 
country of Saul. 

GIBELINS, or Gibellins, a famous faction in 
Italy, oppofite to another called the Guelph s. 

Thofe two faftions ravaged and laid wafto Italy for 
a Iongferies of years ; fo that the hidory of that coun¬ 
try, for the fpace of two centuries, is no more than 
a detail of their mutual violences and daughters. Th* 

Gibelins dood for the emperor againd the pope : but 
concerning their origin and the reafon of their names 
we have but a very obfeure account. According to 
the generality of authors, they rofe about the year 
1240, upon the emperor Frederick II.’s being excom¬ 
municated by the pope Gregory IX. Ocher writers 
maintain, that the two faftions arofe ten years before, 
though dill under the fame pope and emperor. But 
the mod probable opinion is that of Maimbourg, who 
fays, that the two faftions ofGuelphs and Gibelins 
arofe from a quarrel between two ancient and illudri- 
ous houfes on the confines of Germany, that of the 
Henries ofGibeling, and that of the Guelphs of Adorf. 

GIBEON, a city feated on an eminence about 40 
furlongs from Jerufalem northward, and not far from 
the city of Gibeah. SeeGEBA. 

This was the capital city of the Gibeonites, who 
took the advantage of Joffiua’s oath, and of that which 
the elders of Ifrael likewife fwore to them, upon an 
artificial reprefentation which they made of their be¬ 
longing to a very remote country, and their defire of 
making an alliance with the Hebrews. Jofhua (ix. 3. 

4, 4 r feq.) and the elders inconfiderately entered into 
a league with thefe people; but foon difeovered their 
midake. Upon this, fending for the Gibeonites, they 
reproached them with their fraud ; and without revo¬ 
king the promife which they had made to them, of 
giving them their lives, they condemned them to carry 
wood and water to the tabernacle of the Lord, an 
flaves and captives taken in war ; in which date of 
fervitude they remained till the ruin and entire difper- 
fion of the Jewifli nation. 

The Gibeonites were defeended from the Hivites, 
the old inhabitants of that country ; and poflcITed four 
cities, whereof Gibeon was the capital. The cities were 
Cephira, Bceroth, Kirj.uhjearim, and Gibeon, Jofh. ix. 

17. Thefe cities were afterwards given to the tribe of 
Benjamin, except Kirjathjearim, which fell to the tribe 
of Judah. The Gibeonites continued ever after fubjeft 
to thofe burdens which Jofhua had impofed on them, 
and were very faithful to the Ifraelites. 

4 Y a GIBLETS, 
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Giblets, GIBLETS, the offals or entrails of a goofe ; in- 
Gibraltar eluding the heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c. 

The word is fuppofed to be formed of goblets ,- from 
the French gobeau, “mouthful.”—Giblets make a con- 
fiderable article in cookery : they boil giblets, flew 
giblets, make ragotis of giblets, giblet-pics, &c. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous promontory, or rather 
peninfula, of Spain, lying in N. Lat. 35. jq. W- 
Long. 5. 35. To the, ancients it was known by the 
name of Catpe, and was alfo called one of the Pillars of 
Hercules ; by the Arabians it hca\\e&.GabelTarek, that 
is “ the mount of Tarek, from Tarek, the name of the 
Saracen general who conquered Spain in the beginning 
of the eighth century. The whole is an immenfe rock, 
rifing perpendicularly about 440 yards, meafuring 
from north to fouth about two Englifh miles, but 
not above one in breadth from eaft to weft.—The town 
lies along the bay on the weft fide of the mountain on 
a declivity ; by which, generally fpeaking, the rains 
pafs through it, and keep it clean. The old town was 
confiderably larger than the new, which at prefent con- 
fifts of between 400 and 500 honfes. Many of the fireets 
are narrow and irregular ; the buildings are of differ¬ 
ent materials ; fome of natural ftone out of the quar¬ 
ries, fome of a factitious or artificial done, and a few 
of brick. The people are fupplied with freflr provi- 
fions chiefly from the coaft of Barbary, with fruit, 
roots, and vegetables of all forts from thence, or from 
their own gardens. Belides what is properly called the 
town, there are feveral fpacions and commodious pub¬ 
lic edifices eredted ; fuch as barracks for the foldiers, 
with apartments for their officers, magazines of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, florehoufes for provifions, &c. The in¬ 
habitants, exclulive of the Britifh fubjedts dependent 
on the garrifon, or who refide there from other motives, 
confifl of fome Spaniards, a few Portuguefe, a confider- 
able number of Genoefe, and about as many Jews ; 
making in the whole, according to Dr Campbell, be¬ 
tween two and three thoufand, without reckoning the 
garrifon ; though fome make them much fewer. The 
town may be faid to have two ports ; the firft lying to 
the north, and is proper only for fmall veffcls ; the o- 
theris very commodious only for large veffels, and has a 
fine Rone quay. The bay is very beautiful and capa¬ 
cious, being in breadth about five miles, and in length 
eight or nine, with feveral fmall rivers running into it. 
It is very advantageous to the place. There is noground 
to be found in the middle of it at 100 fathoms depth, 
ffi that a fquadron may lie there in great fafety ; the 
breezes from it are very refrelhing; and it contributes 
likewife to the fubliflence of the inhabitants, by fup- 
plying them with plenty of fifh. 

The ilrait of Gibraltar, through which the ocean 
paffes into the Meditterranean, thereby dividing Europe 
from Africa, runs from weft to caff about 13 leagues. 
In this ftrait there are three remarkable promontories 
or capes on the Spanilh fide, and as many oppolite to 
them on the Barbary fide. The firft of thtfe, on the 
lide of Spain, is cape Trefalgar, oppofite to which is 
C2pe Spartel ; and in (he neighbourhood of this flood 
the fortrefs of Tangier, once in the pofleffion of the 
Britifh. The next 011 the Spanifh fide is Tarifa ; and 
over againft it lies Malabata, near the town of Alcaf- 
far, where the ftraitsare alout five leagues broad. Laft- 
ly, Gibraltar, facing the mountain of Abyla, near the 


fortrefs and town of Ceuta, which make th« eaftern Gibraltar; 
entry of the ftraits. --' 

This important fortrefs feems to have been firft pa- jr ortr ef s 
ticnlarly noticed as a place of confequence in tli cyear firft ere<fted 
712. At that time the general of the caliph A 1 Wa- by the Sa- 
lid landed with an army of 12,000 men ontheifthmus racens. 
between Mons Calpe and the continent; and that he 
might feenre an intercourfe with Africa, ordered a 
caftle to be built on the face of that hill. Part of the 
building (till remains; and, from an infeription dif- 
covered above the principal gate, appears to have been 
finifhed in 72J. It continued in the pofleffion of the 
Saracens till the beginning of the 14th century, when 
it was recovered , by Ferdinand king of Caftile. In a 
1333, however, it was obliged to furrender to the fon Various r«- 
of the emperor of Fez, who came to the affiftance of volutions ' 
the Moorifh king of Granada. An attempt was made 
upon it in 1349 by Alonzo king of Caftile ; bnt when 
the fortrefs had been reduced to the laft extremity, a 
peftilential fever broke out in the Spanifficamp, which 
carried off the king- himfelf, with great part of his 
army ; after which the enterprife was abandoned. 

The fortrefs continued in the pofleffion of the Sa¬ 
racen defeendants of the prince of Fez until the year 
1410, when it was taken pofleffion of by Jofeph III. 
king of Granada. A defign of attacking it was form¬ 
ed by Henry de Gufman in 1435 ; but the enterprife 
having tnifearried through his imprudence, he was de¬ 
feated and ftain. However, it was at length taken 
after a gallant defence by his fon John de Gufman in 
1462 j flnee which time it has remained in the hands 
of the Chriftians. In 1540, it was furprifed and pil¬ 
laged by Piali Hamet, one of Barbaroffa’s corfairs j 
but the pirates having fallen in with fome Sicilian gal¬ 
leys, were by them defeated, and all either killed or 
taken. 

In the reign of Charles V. the fortifications of Gib- 3 
raltar were modernifed, and fuch additions made as to 
render them almoll impregnable. It was taken by the vedVmf 10 * 
Englifh, however, in the reign of queen Anne, and ftrengthen- 
fince that time has remained in their pofleffion; and ed. 
probably will always do fo, unlefs ceded by treaty, as 
it appears altogether impoffible to reduce it by any' 4 
force of artillery let it be ever fo great. In the year g ; * g n co J 
1704, in confequence of the refolution adopted by the R 00 k e 
court of Britain to affift the archduke Charles in his 1704. 
pretenfions to the Spanilh crqwn, Sir George Rooke 
was fenr with a powerful fleet into the Meditterauean. 

His orders being limited, nothing of confequence was 
done for fome time, until at laft an attempt on Gibral¬ 
tar was refolved upon ; not fo much on account of the 
importance of the conqueft, as to prevent any reflec¬ 
tions againft the admiral for inactivity. On the 21ft: 
of July that year, i8ootroops were landed upon the 
ifthmus under the command of the prince of Hefle 
Darmftadt ; and on the refufal of the governor to fur- 
render, preparations were made for attacking the place. 

Early in the morning of the 23d, a cannonade, was 
begun from the fleet, and kept up fo brifkly, that in 
five or fix hours the Spaniards were driven from many 
of their guns, efpccially at the new mole-head. The 
admiral perceiving, that by gaining this part of the 
fortification, the reduftion of the reft would be faci¬ 
litated, ordered out fome armed boats to take poffef- 
fion of it. On their approach the Spaniards fprung a 

mine, 
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Gibraltar, mine,which demolilhed pari of the works, killed two 

-- - - lieutenants and 40 private fokliers, wounding about 

60 more. Notwithftanding this difafler, the aflail- 
ants kept pofleffion of the work, and took a finall ba- 
flion, now the eight-gun battery, half way between 
the mole and the town. On this the governor thought 
proper to capitulate, and the prince of Hefle took pof- 
fellion of the gates on the 24th. The garrifon, con¬ 
fiding at mod of 150 men marched out with the ho¬ 
nours of war ; and the Spaniards who chofe to remain 
were allowed the fame privileges they had enjoyed 
under the^reign of Charles II. The works were found 
very drong, and the place well provided with ammuni¬ 
tion and military dores. 

This conqued was atchieved with the lofs of about 
60 killed and 216 wounded on the part of the Eng- 
lifli. The prince of Hefle remained governor; and 18 
men of war were left at Lifbon under the command 
of Sir John Leake, to fuccour the garrifon if there 
fliould be occation. The lofs of fuch an important 
iortrefs, however, having alarmed both the courts of 

5 Madrid and Paris, orders were fent to the marquis de 
Befieged Villadarias, a Spaniih grandee, to lay ftege to it, in 
the fame which he was to be afiided by a naval force from Tou- 
Mar uisde ^ on ‘ The P r * nc ^ immediately applied to Sir John 
Villadarias! Eeake for aflidance : but before the latter had time 

to comply with his requed, a French fleet arrived, 
and debarked fix battalions to the aflidance of the 
Spaniards; after which they proceeded to the wed- 
ward, leaving only fix frigates in the bay. The 
trenches were opened on the nth of October, about 
which time Sir John arrived with 20 fail of Engliffi 
and Dutch Ihips ; but hearing that the French were 
about to attack him with a fuperior force, lie judged 
it propfer.yto return and refit. Having very prudently 
left orders at Lifbon to make preparations for this 
purpofe in his abfence, he was enabled to ace coin pi Hit 
the work with fuch expedition, that on the 29th of 
the fame month, he returned, and furprifed in the bay 

6 three frigates, a fire-fbip, two Engliffi prizes, a tar- 
Thegarri- tan, and a dore-lhip. After this exploit he landed 
fon fup- foine reinforcements, fupplied the garrifon with fix 
pKed with mont [ ls provifion and ammunition ; at the fame time 
rein orce- detaching on Store a body of yco failors to affift in rc- 
provifiona pairing the breaches which had been made by the ene- 
by Sir John my’s fire. 

Leake. Thus the Spaniards were difappo+nted in their hopes 
of fuccefs from an anack which had been projected 
that very night, and for which purpofe 200 boats had 
been collected, Still, however they did not defpair; 
and fuppofing that the garrifon Would be off their 
guard and fecure on account of the vicinity of their 
fleet, they formed the ralh defign of attempting to 
£ furprife the place though the Britilh admiral was fliil 
Defperate before it. In this mad sttempt 500 volunteers ado- 
attempt of taking the facramerit never to return unlefs 

fo " ,e Spa ' they accomplilhed their purpofe. They were conduc- 
teer»T >Un '* ted by a goat-herd to the fouth fide of the rock near 
the cave-guard, at that time called the pafs oj locujl - 
tree!. This they mounted, and lodged themfelves the 
firfl night in the Cave of Sr Michael; the next they 
fealed Charles VVs Wall ; furprifed and maflacred the 
guard at Middle-hill: where afterwards, by ropes and 
ladders, feve-ral hundreds of the party deligned to fup- 
port them were hauled up ; but being difeovered, they 


were attacked by a froall party of grenadiers, and all Gibraltar, 
of them at laft either killed or taken. Thefe brave ’ g ' 
adventurers were to have been fupported by a body «>f They ar4 
French troops, and fome feints were propofed to draw all killed 
off the attention of the garrifon; but, through the taken, 
difagreement of the commanding officers, ibeie pro- 
pofals were not put in execution, and thus the volun¬ 
teers were left to their fate. 9 

Notwithftanding thefe misfortunes the Spaniards Hill The fiege 
continued the fiege, and fitted out a ftrong fquadron ftifl conti- 
from Cadiz, with a defign to intercept the convoys of nued ' 
provilions which might be fent to the garrifon: flat- 
iering themfelves at the fame time, that on the ar¬ 
rival of their fleet, Sir John would be obliged to re¬ 
tire, and the garrifon of confequence to furrendcr to 
their united attacks. They continued their fire there¬ 
fore, with additional fury, difmounted many of the can¬ 
non, and did eflential injury to the works jn leveral 
different places. The prince of Hefle, however, was 
by no means deficient in his endeavours to difappoint 
their expeditions. As it was probable that an at¬ 
tempt might be made to florin the curtain, a cuvette 
was dug in the ditch which was filled by the tide, and 
a double row of palifades placed parallel to the works. 

The chambers of themineunder the glacis were load¬ 
ed, and all means taken to defeat fiich an attempt; but 
on a fuddenthe Spaniards feemed to have altered 
their defign, and threatened an attack on the lines 
which the garrifon had on the declivity of the 
hill to flank the glacis, and overlook their advan- to 
ced works. While affairs remained in this fituation. The garri. 
part of the fuccours they had long expected arrived in fonreia- 
thebav, December 7. 1704, and in two days after, forced ' 
the remainder came in with near 2000 men, along 
with a proportionable quantity of ammunition and 
provifions. Thefe had failed from Cape Spare el un¬ 
der convoy of four frigates ; but were in imminent 
danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, whofe 
fleet they miftook for their own ; however they efca- 
ped by the fortunate circumftance of being becalmed, 
fo that they could not get up to them. 

Sir John Leake having thus powerfully reinforced 
the garrifon, thought his prefence in the bay no longer 
neceilary, and therefore fet fail for Lifbon, where he 
arrivedabout the end of the year. In the beginning of 
January 1705 the Spaniards were reinforced by a con- 
liderable body of infantry, and <>n the nth of the 
month made an attack on the extremity of the King’s t 
Lines, but were repulfed. The attack was renewed Vigorous 
next day with 600 grenadiers, French and Walloons, attack by. 
fupported by iooo Spaniards under lieutenant-general s P a * 
Fuy. They difpofed themfelves in fuch a manner as 11 ^** 
ffiowed an intention to florin a breach which had been 
made in the Round Tower at the extremity of the 
King’s Lines, and another in the entrenchment on the 
bill. The retrenchment which covered the latter 
breach, with part of the entrenchment joining the pre¬ 
cipice of the rock, was defended at night by a cap¬ 
tain, three fubalterns, and 90 men : but it Was euflo- 
mary for the captain to withdraw, with tw o fubalterns 
and 60 men at day-break. The Round Tower was 
defended by 180 men, commanded by a lieute¬ 
nant colonel. The marquis, by deferters from the 
garrifon, had obtained intelligence of the ftrength of 
thefe polls, and planned his attack accordingly. Ti e 
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detachments for the upper breach mounted the rock at 
midnight, and concealed themfelves in the clifts until- 
the captain had withdrawn; after which, advancing 
to the point of the entrenchment, they threw grenades 
on the fnbaltern and his party, fo that they were obli¬ 
ged to leave the place. At the fame time 300 men 
ftormed the Round Tower, where lieutenent-coionel 
Bar made a vigourous defence, though the enemy, ba- 
ving palled the breach above, annoyed them on the 
flanks with great ftones and grenades. Obferving, 
however, the Spaniards marching down to cut off his 
retreat from the town, he retired; and, by getting 
over the parapet of the King’s Lines, defceiided into the 
covered way, where the Englifh guards were polled. 
Thus the garrifon were alarmed; allt he regiments were 
affembled at their proper ports ; and captain Fifher en¬ 
deavoured to flop the progrefs of the enemy with 17 
men, but they were repulfed, and himfelf taken pri- 
foner. At laft , however, the Tower was retaken by 
lieutenant-colonel Moncal at the head of 400 or 500 
men, after it had been in the poffeffion of the enemy up¬ 
wards of an hour. 

Thegarrifon were now farther reinforced by fix com¬ 
panies of Dutch troops and 200 Englilh foldiers, toge¬ 
ther with fome provifions and (lores. The affailants, 
however, were dill determined to go on. The mar¬ 
quis deVilladarias was fuperfededby the Marifchal Teffe 
a Frenchman, with whom Admiral Pointis was defired 
to co-operate in blocking up the place. The Marifchal 
therefore joined the army with four frefli battalions, be- 
fldes eight companies which had been fent before : the 
ordnance, which had been greatly injured by conftant 
ufe, was exchanged for others, and the works as they 
then flood, put into the bed repair. On the part of 
the Englifh a reinforcement was ordered under the 
command of Sir Thomas Dilkes and Sir John Hardy, 
to join Admiral Leake at Lifbon ; which jun6tion be¬ 
ing effected, the whole fleet, confifting of 28 Englifh, 

4. Dutch, and 8 Portuguefe men of war, having 
on board two battalions of land-forces, fet fail from 
Happily for the berteged, however, the in- 
and dorms about this time had retarded 
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the operations of the land-forces, and greatly didrefled 
the fleet of the enemy. Eight (hips of the latter were 
forced from their anchors by the flrong wefterly wind, 
and obliged to drive aloft. At this critical period Sir 
John Leake, with the allied fleet, entered the draits. 
On his approach the few remaining French dips put 
out to fea; and the Britifh admiral difeovering five 
fail making out of the bay, and a gun fired at them 
from the garrifon, immediately gave chace. Three 
French men of war were taken, and the admiral’s 
fliip and another driven on fhore, where they were 
burnt. The red, on hearing the report of the guns, 
1 S had made the bed of their way to Toulon. 

The fiege The garrifon was no v fo well fupplied, that Mar- 
t “ rne ^ mt0 fhal Teffe withdrew his troops from the trenches, and 
andat laft f° rme d ablockade, drawing an intrenchment acrofs the 
raifed. irthmus to prevent the garrifon from ravaging the 
country. The prince of Heffe remained for fome time 
in the place where he repaired the batteries, and made 
fome additions to the fortifications; after which he 


joined the arch-d'ske Charles at Lifbon. As the latter, 
however, was refolved to try his fortune with the Earl 
of Peterborough in Valencia and Catalonia, the prince 
was fent back to Gibraltar to prepare part of the gar¬ 
rifon for embarkation, and foon after was followed by 
the whole fleet. Major General Ramos was now ap¬ 
pointed governor of Gibraltar, in which only two new 
battalions were left, as nothing was to be feared from 
the enemy. The new governor, however, brought with 
him 400 men for the greater fecurity of the place; but 
foon refigned his government to Colonel Roger Elliot, 
during whofe time Gibraltar was made a free port by a 
fpecial order from the queen. 

Colonel Elliot was fucceeded by colonel Congreve 
before the year 1714, and he by Colonel Cotton a 
flaort time after. In 1720 the Spaniards feem to have 
threatened another attack. Ceuta, a Spanifh fortrefs 
in Barbary, had been for many years befieged by the 
Moors ; and a powerful armament, commanded by the 
marquis de Lada, was now affembled in Gibraltar-bay, 
under pretence of relieving the African fortrefs, but 
with a fecret defign of firrt furprifing Gibraltar ; for 
which purpofe they had provided fealing ladders, &c. 
The armament, however, had not.been fitted out with 
fuch fecrecy, but that the Britifh minidry had intelli¬ 
gence of it. On this they fent orders to colonel Kane, 
governor of Minorca, to embark with part of his gar¬ 
rifon for Gibraltar under convoy of the fleet in the Me¬ 
diterranean. On his arrival he found the place in a 
critical fituation. The garrifon confided only of three 
weak battalions under major Hetherington, befides 
whom there was only one other field officer, major 
Baiteroux, in the place, and no more then 14 days 
provifions remaining. Theporture of affairs, however, 
was altered by the arival of colonel Kane with 500 
men with provifions and ammunition; which reinforce¬ 
ment, together with the fpirited behaviour of the Bri¬ 
tifh commodore, induced the Spanifh commander to a- 
bandon his defign, though lie remained of opinion that 
the fortrefs might then have been carried by a general 
affault. 

Notwithdanding this difappointment, the Spaniards 
continued to keep a watchful eye over Gibraltar ; and, 
in the latter end of the year 1726, affembled anarmyin 
the neighbourhood of Algefiras, encamping, on the 
20th of January following, on the plain below St 
Roch, and eredting a battery on the beach to protect 
their camp. Though admiral Hopfon was then at an¬ 
chor in the hay of Gibraltar, yet as he had received 
no -intelligence of the adtual commencement of hoflili- 
ties between Britain and Spain, he was obliged to al¬ 
low the boats of the latter to pafs with provifions, arms, 
and ammunition, between Algefiras and the camp, at 
the fame time that colonel now brigadier Kane, who 
had been a fecond time fent from Minorca, lay under 
fimilar embarraffments. The operations of the Spa¬ 
niards however feemed fo evidently to tend towards 
an attack, that the governor thought proper to or¬ 
der fuch of that nation as were in the town to leave 
it, and to forbid their galleys to anchor under his 
guns (a). 

The count de Las Torres commanded the Spanifh 
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Gibraltar, forces, amounting to near 29,000 men ; and foon af- 
' "' ter forming his camp, he advanced within reach of the 

garrifon. The brigadier then delired him to keep out 
of his reach, otherwife he Ihould do his utmoft to force 
him ; but to this the Spanilh commander replied, that, 
as the garrifon could command no more than they had 
power to maintain, he fhould obey his catholic maje- 
fty’s orders, and encroach as far as polfible. Hoftili- 
ties, however, were not commenced until the 10th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1727, when the Spaniards, having brought ma¬ 
terials for batteries to the old wind-mill on the neutral 
ground, it was determined in a council of war, that the 
Spanith general had commenced hoflilities by incroach- 
ing fo far on the liberties of the garrifon. Still, how¬ 
ever, the governor fent to the count to knew the rea- 
fou of breaking ground before the garrifon ; but recei¬ 
ved for anfwer, that “ he was in his mailer’s territories, 
and was not anfwerable to any other perfon for his con¬ 
duct.” On this the governor opened the batteries of 
the Old Mole and thofe of Willis upon the Spanilh 
workmen ; however, theyperfilfed in carrying on their 
operations, and at night marched a party down to the 
Devil’s Tower, where they immediately broke ground, 
and began a communication with their other works. 
The governorwas now informed by fome deferters, that 
the enemy were forming amine in a cave under Willis’s 
battery, with a defign to blow it up : but the plot be¬ 
ing thus happily difeovered, a party was immediately 
ftationed to cut off the communication. On the 23d 
of February the Spaniards opened on the garrifon with 
17 pieces of cannon belidcs mortars ; and the day fol¬ 
lowing brigadier Kane left Gibraltar to fend a rein¬ 
forcement from Minorca. On the 3d of March the 
enemy opened a new battery of 22 guns on the Old 
Mole, and on the 8th another of 15 guns, bearing al- 
fo upon the fame Mole, the guns of which had an¬ 
noyed the weltern flank of their approaches. 

All this time the garrifon had kept up aconlhut 
and well dire&ed fire from the batteries which boreup- 
011 the works of the enemy ; but the ordnance in ge¬ 
neral being old, were frequently burfting ; by which 
they Coffered more than from the fire of the beliegers. 
The latter were alfo greatly diftreffed by the fleet un¬ 
der admiral Hopfon and Sir Charles Wager, who, fmee 
the beginning of the ftege, had intercepted their home- 
bound Ihips, and at the fame time greatly benefited the 
garrifon by bringing the prizes into the bay. Finding 
the Spaniards, however, obflinately bent on their en- 
terprife, they formed a defign on the fecond of April, 
to bombard Algebras, from whence the befleged were 
fupplied with various articles of ammunition but the 
fleet happening to be becalmed, the defign was after¬ 
wards unaccountably abandoned ; and on the arrival of 
a reinforcement from Minorca, they failed to the weft- 
ward, leaving the garrifon to defend themfelves the 
beft way they could. 

The enemy continued to augment their batteries, 
and eredl new ones, until they amounted at laft to 60 
cannon befides mortars ; and, on the 3d of May, the 
governor receivedintelligence that a general affaultwas 
2 


intended ; to repel which he took every proper precau- Gibraltar; 
tion. The enemy, however. Hill added to their ap-' v * 
proaches, and confiderable reinforcements were rccei- 19 
ved by both parties. Hoflilities, however, ceafed on the Ceffation 
12th, when news arrived that the preliminaries of age- hoftili- 
neral peace were figned ; fince which time to the year ties * 

1779 no farther attempts were made on Gibial- 20 
tar. In the com fe of thefe two fieges the lofs of the Great lofs 
Spaniards was very confiderable ; that of 1705 cofting t * ie rf P a " 
them not lefs than io,oco men, including thofe who 
died" of ficknefs ; and in that of 1727 their lofs was tem p ts . 
computed at near 3000, belides cafualties, which could 
not be afeertained. That of the garrifon amounted in 
1705 to 400; and in of 1727 to 300 ; a very (mail num¬ 
ber, conlidering that during the fiege 70 cannon ar.d 
30 mortars burft on the batteries. 21 

The hoftile manifefto prefemed by the Spanilh am- Gibraltar 
baflador to the court of London at the commencement Hocked up 
of the late war, was foon followed by an interruption of ,n 1 ' 79 - 
communication betwixt Spain andthefortrefs of Gibral¬ 
tar.No diredt intention of attacking or diftrefling it,how- 
cver, wasmanifefted till the 16th of July, when the port 
was completely blocked up by a fquadron of two 74 gun 
Ihips, feveral frigates, galleys, &c. Ten days after they 
began to form a camp on the plain below St Roch, three, 
miles from the fortrefs. The garrifon at this time con- 
fifted of 5382 men, including officers, with a company 
engineers and artificers; but the greateft expecta¬ 
tions were formed from the abilities and valour of gene¬ 
ral Elliot the governor. As foon as the breaking off 
the communication with Spain indicated approaching 
hoflilities, the governor took every precaution that 
could be fuggefted by military wifdom ; but though 
informed of the rupture betwixt the two courts ha¬ 
ving actually taken place, and though he beheld the 
hofti ie operations of the enemy, no means were ufed to Hoftilities 
interrupt them till the 12th of September, when the commen- 
batteries of Green’s Lodge, Willis, and Queen Char-ted by the. 
lotte, were opened for a few hours, with a view todi- garrifon. 
fturb the workmen. 

From this time to the beginning of the year 1780 
the enemy continued the blockade both by fea and 
land, but without doing any damage to the works or 
garrifon ; and it was not until the 12th of January 23 
that a Angle perfon was wounded. This happened to A woman 
be a woman, who, palling near one of the houfes, was wound- 
llightly hurt by a fliot from the enemy. In the mean 
time, however, the ufual fupplies of provifions being 24 ' 
cutoff, the garrifon began to feel all the horrors of Exccffive 
famine. All the neceffaries of life were very fcarce,and deamefsof 
to be procured only at exorbitant prices. Veal, mat- provifions. 
ton, and beef, fold from half a crown to four (hillings 
per pound ; frelh pork from two to three lhillings ; 
falted beef and pork fifteen pence ; fowls eighteen lhil¬ 
lings per couple ; ducks a guinea; fire-wood, five (hil¬ 
lings per hundred weight ; a pint of milk and water 
fifteen pence; a fmall cabbage colt five (hillings, and a 
fmall bunch of outer leaves five pence ; Irifn butter 
half a crown per pound ; candles as much; and eggs 
fixpence each. As the rock, however, is almoft fur- 

rounded 


Several works were eredled on the heights above the lines called Willis’s Batteries ; the prince’s Lines were ex¬ 
tended to the extremity of the rock, and an inundation was formed out of the morafs in front of the grand', 
battery. 
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Gibraltar, rounded by the fea, it was natural to fuppofe, that in of highlanders, confifting of ioji men, officers in- Gibraltar, 

v ~" fitch a fcarcity of other provifions great benefit would eluded. An opportunity was alfo taken of fending -- - 

have been derived from the ocean; but thefifhermen, away with the fleet all the invalids and women in the 

being all foreigners, and under no regulation, took ad- garrifon ; with whom they fet fail on the 10th of Fe- 
vantage of the prefent fcarcity of provifions in the gar- bruary, leaving in the bay only the Edgar and Panther 
rifon to exact a molt exorbitant price for the fifh they fhips of the line, with two frigates, 
fupplied. On the departure of the Britifh fleet the blockade 

The Spa- Had matters remained long in this ftate, it is plain was immediately refumed ; and notwithftanding the 
nifb fleet t ^ ,at fortrefs, however ftrong, muft have fallen into ample ftipplies lately received, the garrifon foon began 
defeated the hands of the enemy. They were, however, efFec- again to experience die inconveniency of warning frelli 
and their tually relieved in confequence of the victory gained by provifions. It had hitherto received thefe in abun- 
admiral Rodney over the Spanilh fleet commanded by dance from the coaft of Barbary ; but an unaccount- 
Rodne/ J aan Langara. The former had been furnilhed able alteration had now taken place, fo that the friend- 

with a ftrong fquadron,, in order to relieve this import- {hip of the emperor of Morocco was transferred from 

ant fortrefs: with which having fet fail, he in a few Great Britain to Spain in a manner totally unprece- 
days fell in with a Spanifh fleet of 16 tranfports bound dented. His partiality towards the latter was the 
from Bilboa to Cadiz, and laden with provifions and more furprifirig, as Britain had given no provocation, 
naval ftores, convoyed by a man of war of 64 guns, and the enmity between Spain and Morocco feemed to 
four frigates, and two armed veflels. Ofthefeonlya be in a manner conftitutional, and founded upon fuch 
Angle tranfport efcaped, the reft being all captured on canfes as could never ceafe to operate. Thus, how-The garri- 
the 8th of January 1780; and the lois of them, at the ever, the garrifon became daily more and more dif- fon again 
fame time that it promifed to be very ferviceable to the trefied, from being obliged to make conftant ufe of reduced to 
garrifon, was equally detrimental to the enemy, who their fait provifions, and even this with the ftrifteft traits, 
were now in great want both of provifions and mate- economy. The induftry and refolntion of the Britifh 
rials for their fhipping. feamen and officers, indeed, fometimes overcame all 

This advantage was foon after followed by a much obftacles, fo that they found means to procure the ne- 
greater. On the 16th of the fame month, a Spanifh ceflary refrefhments ; though in fo doing they were 
fquadron of 11 fail of the line was difeovered off Cape certainly expofed to the utmoft dangerfrom the enemy. 

St Vincent; and the Britifh admiral having taken the At the fame time the defence of the garrifon was fo 
proper methods to come up with them as quickly as vigorous, that while it continued to be fupplied even 
poffible, an engagement took place about four in the in this fcanty manner, the Spaniards began to lofe all 
afternoon. At this time the headmoft fhips of the hope of reducing it; for which reafon they formed a 
Britifh line clofed in with tlieneareftof the enemy, project of burning all the Britifh fhipping in the bay. 2 g 
and in half an hour one of the Spaniards, mounting 70 The night appointed for putting this fcheme in exe 1 Unfuccefs- 
guns, and having on board 600 men, blew up, and all cution was the 6th of June 1780, when ten flre-fhips ful attempt 
on board perifhed. -In two hours more another Spa- favoured by an uncommon darknefs, flood over from to burn the 
nifh fhip of the line was taken ; notwithftanding which the Spanifh to the Britifh fide of the bay. Their de- Erl ti&fiiip- 
the fight continued with great vigour till two in the fign was to fet fire to the ftorehoufes neareft to the ^ in ®* 
morning, when the headmoft fhip of the enemy ftruck water fide, as well as to the fhipping there; but hav- 
to the Sandwich; after which the firing ceafed. The ing been too precipitate in firing their fhips, and 
weather throughout the night was fo tei'npefiuous that being received alfo by a very heavy cannonade, the at- 
ic was with the utmoft difficulty the Britifh could take tempt was fruftrated. On this occafion the fkill and 
poffieffion of thofe fhips which furrendered. Thefe intrepidity of the Britifh feamen was eminently dif- 
were fix in number, but two of them drove afhore and played. Having manned their boats, they grappled 


were loft, only four being brought fafe into Gibraltar. 
Thefe were the admiral’s fhip of 80 guns and 700 men, 
with three others of 70 guns and 600 men. The en¬ 
gagement, however, happened fo near the fhore, and 
the Britifh were fo eager in fecuring the lee-gage to 
prevent the enemy’s efcape, that Admiral Rodney’s 
fhip, together with fome of the largeft: in the fleet,were 
in great danger of running on the ffioals of St Lucar; 
nor could they be got into deep water again without 
much labour and the exertion of great naval fkill. It 
was the opinion of all who were prefent in the attion, 
that had this engagement happened in the day-time, 
or had the weather been lefs boifterous, not one of the 
Spanifh ftfips could have efcaped ; and even as it was, 
thofe which got off were fo effentially damaged as to 
26 be unfit for fervice. 

The gam- The news of this important viflory arrived at Gib- 
fonrelieved ra ] t ar on the evening of the day after it was fought; 
and rein- an( j ,- n two ,-| a y S more t j le garrifon was completely re- 
orced. ]j eV ed by the arrival of the fleet and convoy, at the fame 
time that they were farther reinforced by a regiment 
3 


the firefhips already inflames; and> notwithftanding 
their dreadful appearance and the danger of their ex¬ 
ploding, towed them clear of the veflels under the 
walls, and extinguifhed them. 

The failure of this project was a grievous difap- 
pointment to Don Barcelo, the -Spanifh admiral, who 
lay ready with his fquadron to intercept the Britifh 
veflels that might attempt to efcape ; at the fame time 
that the batteries on their lines were in readinefs to 
bombard the town, if the flre-fhips had fucceeded in 
caufing any conflagration on fhore. The failure of the 
prefent attempt, however, was foon followed by other 29 
difafters. As foon as they had, with great labour, Epaniih 
pitflied forward their new works, and conftrufled new works de¬ 
batteries, they were certainly deftroyed by the be-“ r °y e<1- 
fteged ; and their mortification on thefe occafions Was 
the greater, as it was ufual for the governor to allow 
them to complete their works before he commenced 
his deftruftive operations. Thus the labour of many 
days were often loft in a few hours, and afterwards was 
to be refumed with as little profpedt of fuccefs as be¬ 
fore. 
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Gibraltar, fore. The garrifon were now conliderably annoyed by 
' y ' the Spanilh gun-boats, to which indeed the Ihipping 
The garri- we| ‘e equally expofed with themfclves. Thefe were 
fou annoy- veflels from 30 to 40 tons burden, conltrudted fa that 
ed by the they lay low in the water, which rendered them dif- 
Spamili ficult to be aimed at. They had 13 oars on a tide, car- 
jun-boats. r | e( j^ oor jo men, with a26 pounder on the prow ; and, 
from the facility of managing them, two were deemed, 
in calm weather, to be a match for a frigate of mode¬ 
rate lize. All their efforts, however, could hill do no 
more than to reduce the garrifon to great flraits for 
want ofprovilions ; and to this dreadful inconvenience 
the Britilh fubmitted with the greatefl cheerfulnefs. 
From the time of Admiral Rotiney’s departure in the 
month of February 1780 to the month of Odtober, 
almofl the only provilions in the garrifon were fuch as 
3I tended to produce the fcurvyr which accordingly ra- 
The fcurvy ged in fuch a manner as to threaten the molt fatal con- 
ragcsinthc fequences. An antidote, however, was happily pro- 
garrifon. cured by /the capture of a Damilh dogger from Malaga 
laden with lemons and oranges, which the governor 
immediately purchafed for the ufeof the garrifon, and 
dihributed among them. “ At this time (fays Cap¬ 
tain Drinkwater) the fcurvy had made dreadful ra¬ 
vages in our hofpitals, and more were daily confined; 
many, however, unwilling to yield to its firltattacks, 
perfevered in their duty to the more advanced ftages. 
It was therefore not uncommon, at this period, to 
fee men, who, fome months before, were hale, 
and capable of enduring any fatigue, fupporting 
themfclves to their polls upon crutches, and even 
with that alliltance fcarcelyable to move along. The 
moll fatalconfequences in Ihort wereto beapprehend- 
ed to the garrifon from this terrible diforder, when 
Cairn- this Dane was happily diredhed to our relief.” Accor- 
crefs’s ac- ding to Mr Cairncrofs, an eminent furgeon, who was 
eounto lt 'p re f ent during this liege,. “ the fcurvy, which now 
raged in Gibraltar, differed in no refpedt from that 
difeafe ufuallycontradledbyfailors inlongfea-voyages; 
and of which the immediate caufe feemed to be the 
fubfilting for a length of time upon faked provifions 
only, without a fufficient quantity of vegetables or 
other acefcent foods. The circumhances related in 
the voyage of that celebrated circumnavigator Lord 
Anfon, of confolidated fradlures difuniting, and the 
callolity of the bone being perfe&ly dilTolved, occur¬ 
red frequently in our hofpitals, and old fores and 
wounds opened anew from the nature of the diforder. 
Various antifcorbutics were ufed without fuccefs, fuch 
as acid of vitriol, four crout, extradh of malt, effenceof 
fpruce, &c.; but the only fpecifics were frelh lemons 
and oranges given liberally ; or, when they could not 
be procured, the preferved juice in fuch quantities, 
from one to four ounces per day, as the patient could 
bear. Whilft the lemons were found, from one to 
three were adminiltered each day as clrcumltances di¬ 
rected. The juice given to thofe in the molt malig¬ 
nant Hate was fometimes diluted with fugar, wine, or 
fpirits; but the convalefcents took it without dilution. 
Women and children were equally affected, nor were 
33 the officers exempted from this dreadful diforder. It 
Method of became almofl general at the commencement of the 
preferring winter feafon, owingto the cold and moifture ; and in 
lemon the beginning of fpring when vegetables were fcarce. 
jmce. The j u j ce was preferved by adding to 60 gallons of 
Vol.VII. 


expreffed liquor about five or ten gallons of brandy, Gibra ltar.^ 
which kept it in fo wholefome a Hate, that fcveral _v J 
calks were opened in good condition at the clofe of 
the fiege. The old juice, however, was not fofpeedi- 
ly efficacious as ihe fruit,though by perfeveringlonger 
in its ufe it feldom failed.” . 34 

Till this month the allowance of fait provilions had The gerri- 
continued undiminilhed ; but now it wasjudged necef- fon d.fcrcf- 
fary to reduce the allowance of bread and meat, and 
to make fome other regulations in order to enforce the 
HricleH economy with regard to food. Every thing 
of this kind that could be pradlifed, however, feemed 
infufficient to preferve the garrifon from abfolute 
want. . In the beginning of the year 1781 provifions 
became exceedingly fcarce, by reafon of the almofl 
total expenditure of what was contained in the public 
llores, and the vigilance of the enemy’s cruizers. A- 
bout the middle of February the town bakers left off 
work for want of flour ; and many of ibe poorer fort 
wanted bread. The price of freih provilions again 
rofe to a moll' enormous height. Small pigs fold at 
two guineas : turnkeysat three ; geefc at 30 Ihillings ; 
fowls and ducks at 10 Ihillings; damaged bifeuit a 
Ihilling the pound; peafe i8d.; and all other neceffarics 
in proportion ; at the fame time the fcarcity of fuel 
was fuch, that it was fometimes fcarcely procurable 
in quantity fufficient to drefs the vidlnals. 

The garrifon had hitherto derived afliflance occa- The gam* 
fionally from the gardens on the neutral ground, tho’ fon entire- 
vall quantities of vegetables had been removed thence Jy deprived 
by the enemy. Towards the end of the month of ^ 

O dibber 1780, however, the Spaniards determined to ” ra pground 
expel the Britiffi from the gardens entirely; and this ® 
they accomplilhed in fpite of all that could be done to 
prevent them. From this time therefources with re¬ 
gard to vegetables depended entirely upon the atten¬ 
tion paid to cultivation ; which, happily for the garri¬ 
fon, was attended with fuch fuccefs, efpecially during 
the winter months, that the produce came at lalt to be 36 
nearly equal to the demands. At lalt, on the 12th of Snppliedbjc 
April 1781, fupplies were brought by the Britilh fleet the Britifo 
under admirals Darby, Digby, and Rofs, though they ® e£t ‘ 
could not be got in without great difficulty. The 
gun-boats already mentioned were now much increafed 
in number and flrength of conllruclion ; infelling the 
bay in fuch a manner as greatly to interrupt the de¬ 
barkation of the llores. As no vefTelsofthe fame kind 
had been prepared to oppofe them, they could fcarccr 
be prevented from effecting their purpofe of burning 
the ftore-lhips. With this view they had approach¬ 
ed them every morning in hazy weather to the num¬ 
ber of between 20 and 30, feveral of them carrying 
mortar-pieces ; and as they ufed both fails and oars, 
they eluded all purfuit, by withdrawing on the rife of 
any breeze. To keep off thefe troublefomc guefts fe¬ 
veral flout frigates were obliged to llation themfclves 
along the bay for the protedlion of the Ihipping ; bur. 
even this did not prevent them from continuing their 
molellation ; and notwithllanding the vigilance and 
activity of the Britilh Tailors, it was feldom that they 
could come near enough to do them any damage. In The Spa- 
fpite of all their endeavours,however,the garrifon was ,,iards re- 
effectually relieved ; an exploit which fo exceedingly folve to ex- 
irritated the court of Spain, that they determined to ertthem- 
exert the utmofl force of the kingdom rather than fail 
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eiferaltar. in the execution of their favourite project. The works 
before the town were therefore carried on with more 
vigour than ever, and the moll tremendous prepara¬ 
tions made to caufe the obllinate garrifon feel the re- 
fenrment of an exafperated enemy. Their batteries 
were now mounted with guns of the heavielt metal, 
and with mortar-pieces of the largellfize; the number 
of the former augmented to near 200, andof the latter 
to upwards of 80. For three weeks this prodigious 
artillery continued to pour fourth an almoll iucelfant 
Ihower of Ihot ana Ihells, infomuch, that, in the time 
juft mentioned, they had confutned 100,000 lb. of 
gunpowder, and thrown into the town four or five 
thoufand (hot or Ihells every 24 hours. 

By fuch an immenfe bombardment the town was al- 
entirely de- moll totally laid in ruins. The inhabitants, computed 
ftroyed. at more than 3000 in number, experienced every dif¬ 
ficulty that could arife from the deftrudtion of their 
habitations: feveral of them were killed, and all for¬ 
ced to leave the town, and take Iheltcr under tents 
with what accommodation could be provided for them 
infuch fcenes of horror and confufion. Numbers took 
the opportunity of retiring with the fleet; while many 
that remained were now reduced from a Hate of opu¬ 
lence to thegreatell dillrefs. The condudt of Gover¬ 
nor Elliot was very humane and compaflionate to fuch 
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as were obliged to flay s allowing them a free padage Gibraltar, 
to England, and fupplying them with provilious for v ' 
the voyage. 59 

During this bombardment, not only the greatefl Diforderly 
part of the effects belonging to the inhabitants were behaviour 
deflroyed, but the fortifications were in many places fo * 
greatly injured ; and the worft was, that theremaiuder * 

were deflroyed by the foldiers, who had arrived at fuch 
a pitch of licentioufnefs, that they neither regarded 
nor would obey their officers. They were incited to 
this deftrudtive fcheme by the avarice of fome of the 
inhabitants who had hoarded up and concealed a quan¬ 
tity of neceflary articles, in order to procure ail advan¬ 
ced price. They now, therefore, kept no bounds in 
diffipation, wade, and extravagance ; a remarkable 
inflance of which is given by Captain Drinkwater, in 
their roafting a pig by a fire made of cinnamon. To 
put a flop to thefe atrocious proceedings, rigorous mea- 
fures were of neceflity adopted ; and it was intimated, 
that any foldierconvidledof beingdrunk orafleepupon 
his poll, or found marauding, Iheuld be immediately 
executed. Thelofs of human lives during this dread¬ 
ful bombardment waslefs than could have been expec¬ 
ted ; but many remarkable circumftances are taken 
notice of by Captain Drinkwater, fome of which are 
related in the note (b) 


(b) Two boys belonging to the artificer company were endowed with fuch wonderful flrength of vifion,that 
they could fee the fliot of the enemy in the air almoft as foon as it came from the mouth of the gun ; and were 
therefore conflantly placed upon fome part of the works to give notice to the foldiers of the approaching dan¬ 
ger. During the time of the hottefl fire, however, the men were fo habituated to the fall of Ihells and fliot 
around them, that they contradled an infenfibility of danger, and almoll required to be cautioned by their 
officers to avoid the explofion of a fhell when lying with the fufee burning at their feet. In confequence of 
this inattention, they frequently negledted the advice of the boys abovementioned, and their negledt could not 
but be productive of fatal effedts. " An inltance of this happened on the Princefs Amelia’s battery, where a 
Ihot thus difregarded came through one of the capped embrafures, carried off one of the legs from three fol¬ 
diers, and wounded a fourth in both. In other cafes, in which the perfons themfelves have obferved the fliot 
er Ihells coming towards them, they have been fafeinated by its appearance, and unable to move from the 
fp.ot, as fmall birds are faid to be by the rattle-fnake. “ This hidden arreft of the faculties (fays our author) was 
nothing uncommon : feveral infiances occurred to myownobfervation, where men, totally free, have had their 
fenfes fo engaged by a fliell in its defeent, that though fcnfible of their danger, even fo far as to cry for aflift- 
ance, they have been immoveably fixed to the place. But what is more remarkable, thefe men have fo inftan-. * 
taneoufly recovered themfelves on its fall to the ground, as to remove to a place of fafety before the fliell 
burfi.” In this manner Lieutenant Lowe of the 12th regiment was fafeinated by a ffiot which he faw coming, 
but had not power to remove from the place before it fell upon him and took off his leg. 

Where thefe ffie’lls burfi they produced inftant and certain deftrudtion, mangling in the moft dreadful man¬ 
ner. The following are fome inllances. A matrofs had the misfortune of breaking his thigh by fome acci¬ 
dent ; and being a man of great fpirit, could fearce bear the confinement neceflary for its reunion. In confe¬ 
quence of this he went abroad too foon, and thus unfortunately broke the bone a fecond time. Being now 
confined to bed, a fliell happened to fall into the room where he was, and, rebounding, lodged itfelf diredtly 
upon him. The convalefcents and lick inftantly fummoned all their firength, and crawled out of the room, 
while the poor matrofs lay below the Ihcll, kept down by its weight, and utterly unable to Air. I11 a few fe- 
condsit burfi, and took off both his legs, and fcorched him in a dreadful manner. He furvived the explolion, was 
fenfible to the laft moment, and died regretting that he had not been killed on the batteries. The cafe of a 
foldier of the 73d regiment ihows that even in the moft dangerous cafes wefliould never defpair of recovery 
while life remains. This unfortunate man had been knocked down by the wind of a fhell, which, inftantly 
burfiing, killed his companion, and mangled himfelfin a (hocking manner. His fkull was dreadfully fradlured, 
his left arm broken in two pieces, one of his legs (battered, the (kill and nuifcles torn of! from part of his right 
hand, the middle finger broken to pieces, and his whole body moll fevercly brnifed and marked with gun¬ 
powder. He prefented fo horrid an objedt to die furgeous, that they had not the lead hopes of faving his 
life, and were at a lofs what part to attend to firfl. He was that evening trapanned ; a few days afterwards 
his leg was amputated, and other wounds and fractures were dreffed. Being poileffed of a mod excellent con- 
ftitution, nature performed wonders in his favour, and in r 1 weeks his cure was completely effedted. On the 
#th of September a fliell from (he lines fell into aiioufo where the town-major captain Burke, with majors 
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By the beginning of June 1781, the enemy had re¬ 
laxed confiderably in their firing, feldom exceeding 
600 fhot in a day; and continued gradually to dimi- 
niihthis number fo remarkably, that cowards the end 
of Auguft they feldom fired in the day, and only dif- 
charged fix or fevcn, and fometimes not above three, 
lliot in the night. The batteries at land, however, 
werefucceeded by the gun-boats; which renewed their 
attacks every day, keeping the garrifon in continual 
alarm, and never failing to do more or lefs execution. 
To reftrain them, therefore, a battery of guns capable 
of throwing their Ihoc to a great diftauce was ere&cd 
as near as pofiible to the enemy; and as it reached 
their very Camp, it was determined to open it upon 
them as often as the gun-boats made their atttacks ; 
which being foon perceived, they thought it prudent 
to dcliflin fome meafure from that mode of hoftility. 
They continued Hill, however, to improve their 
works, and for this purpofe employed the beft engi¬ 
neers both of France and Spain; fo that by the latter 
part of November 1781, they had them brought to 
fuch a ftate of perfection as filled both' kingdoms with 
themoft fanguine expectations of fuccefs. Governor 
Elliot, however, far from being difmayed at thefe 
formidable bulwarks, fuffered them to proceed with-* 
out moleftation to the end of their fcheme, that he 
might as in a moment deftroy the labour of fo many 
months, and thus render the difappointment the 
greater. In the night of the 27th of November, a 
chofen party of 2000 men was detached, in order to 
deftroy the enemies works and batteries; and their 
fuccefs was equal to their moft fanguine expectation. 
They marched out in great order and filence about 
two o’clock in the morning, under the command of 
brigadier-general Rofs ; after which they proceeded 
with the fame circumfpeCtion, but with the utmoft 
celerity, to the enemy’s works, which they ftormed 
an 4 overthrew with aftoniihing rapidity. The Spa¬ 
niards were inftantly thrown into confufion, and tied 


on every fide ; the guns and mortars on the batteries Gibraltar, 
were allfpiked up ; and the artillery-men, artificers, " 
and failors, exerted themfelves fo vigoroufly, that in 
the fpace of an hour the magazines were blown up, 
the ftore-houfes of arms, ammunition, and military 
implements of every kind, and all the works that had 
been conftrufted, were fet on fire, and totally con- 
fumed ; the whole damage done on this occalion be¬ 
ing eftimatedat upwards of two millions fterling. 

For feveral days after this difafter the Spaniards 
continued inaftive, without even making any attempt 
to extinguiih their batteries, which flill continued in 
flames ; but in the beginning of December, as if fud- 
denly aroufed from their reverie, upwards of 1000 
men were fet to work in order to prepare a great 
number of fafcines, from whence it was concluded that 
they defigned to repair their works. In this they 
proceeded with their ufual perfeverance and diligence; 
but as the former methods of attack had conftantly 
failed, it was evident, that if the place could be reduced 
at all, itmuft be by fome means hitherto unattempted; 
and for the reduction qf this fingle fortrefs, the Spa- 
nifli monarch, after the conqueft of Minorca, deter¬ 
mined to employ the whole ftrength of his empire. 

Among the various projects formed at this time, that 
of the chevelier D’Arcon, a French engineer of di- Floating: 
ftinCtion, proved the moft acceptable to the court of batteries 
Spain; and though the expence attending it was im- xwentedby 
rnenfe, this feemed in theprefent circumftances to be j ier 
but a matter of fmall confideration. His plan was to coni 
conftruCt fuch floating batteries as might neither be 
liable to be funk nor fet on fire. With this view their 
bottoms were made of the thickeft timber, and their 
fides of wood and cork long foaked in water, with a 
layer of wet-fand betwixt them. Their thicknefswas 
fuch, that they were impenetrable to cannon-ihot ; 
and to prevent the effects of red-hot balls, a num¬ 
ber of pipes were contrived to carry water through 
every part of the veflel, and pumps fufficient to fur- 
4 Z 2 nifh 


Mercier and Vignoles of the 39th regiment were fitting. It took off*major Burke’s thigh ; afterwards fell 
through the floor into the cellar : there it burft, and forced the flooring with the unfortunate major up to the 
ceiling. When afliftance came, t'hey found him alraoft buried in the ruins of the room. He was inftantly 
conveyed to the hofpital, where he died foon after the wounded part had been amputated. Majors Mercier 
and Vignoles had time to efcape before the fhell burft ; neverthelefs they were flightly wounded by the 
fplinters, as were a ferjeant andhis daughter, who happened to be in the cellar when the fhell entered. 

The following are related as inftances of very extraordinary efcapes from the deftruCfive power of thefe en¬ 
gines, and which indeed it feems difficult to account for—A corporal had the muzzle of his firelock clofed, 
and the barrel twifted like a French horn, by a fhell, without any injury to his perfon. A fhell happened to 
fall into a tent where two foldiers were afleep, without awaking them by its fad. A ferjeant in an adjacent 
tent heard it, and ran near 40 yards to a place of fafety, when he reeolleCled the fituation of his comrades. 
Thinking the fhell had faMtu blind, he returned and awakened them; both “immediately role, but continued 
by the place, debating on the narrow efcape they had had, when the fhell exploded, and forced them with 
great violence agaiufta garden wall, but, “ miraculously” did no further mifehief than deftroying everything 
in the tent. On the new year’s day of 1 78.2, an officer of artillery obferved a fhell falling towards the place 
■where he flood, and got behind a traverfe for protection, Thishe had fcarcely done, when the’fhell fell into 
the traverfe, an din flan fly entangled him in the rubbifli: one of the guard, named Martin , obferving his dif- 
trefs, generoufiy rifked his own life in defence of his officer, and ran to extricate him : but finding his own 
efforts ineffectual, cafted for afliftance ; when another of the guard joining him, they relieved the officer from 
his fituation ; and almoft the fame inftant the fhell burft, and levelled the traverfe with the ground. Martin 
was afterwards promoted, and rewarded by the governor; who at the fame time told him, that “hefhould 
equally have noticed him for attending to his comrade.” A fhell happening tofiall into the room where enlign 
-Mackenzie of the 73d regiment was fitting, carried away part of his chair, and fell into the room below, 
where it burft, lifting him-and the chair from the floor without further injury. 
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Gibraltar, nifh a conftant fupply for the purpofe. The people 
' v at the batteries were Iheltered from the bombs by a 
rope-netting made Hoping, that they might roll off, 
and fpread with wet Ikins to prevent fire. Ten. of 
thefe batteries were conflrudcdoutofthe hulls of large 
veffels, fome of 50 or 60 guns, cut down for that pur- 
pofe, and carrying from 10 to 28 guns each, with 
about half as many infreferve in cafe of accidents. 
Each gun was ferved by 36 artillery-men ; and thefe 
floating ba'tteries were to be feconded by 80 large 
boats carrying guns and mortars of heavy metal; a 
great number of Ihips of force and frigates, with fome 
hundreds of fmall craft,were to accompany them with 
troops, for the inffant execution *>f what might be 
judged neceflary. On this occaliqn upwards of 1000 
pieces of artillery and 80,000 barrels of gun-powder 
were provided. A body of 12,000 of the belt troops 
of France were now added to the Spanilh army before 
the place; the body of engineers was the belt that both 
kingdoms could produce ; and numbers of volunteers, 
of the belt families in both, attended the’fiege. Num¬ 
bers of military gentlemen alfo came.from every part 
of Europe to be witnelfes of what palfed at this cele¬ 
brated liege, which was now compared to the molt fa¬ 
tuous recorded in hiltory. The conducing of it was 
committed to the duke de Crillon, who had diltin- 
guilhed hiuifelf by the conqueft of Minorca. Two 
princes of the blood royal of France, the count of Ar¬ 
tois brother to the king, and the duke of Bourbon his 
coufin, came to be witnelfes of this extraordinary,en- 
terprize. Thefe behaved with the greatelt politenefs 
both to the governor and garrifon. The count of Ar¬ 
tois tranfmitted a packet of letters for various indivi¬ 
duals in the garrifon, which had been intercepted 
and carried to Madrid,and which lierequefted that he 
might be the means of conveying to thofe for whom 
they were defigned. Both he and the duke of Bour¬ 
bon lignified to General Elliot the high regard they 
had for his perfon and character; and the duke de 
Crillon himfclf took this opportunity of exprelfing 
the fame fentiments, and to intreat him to accept of 
fome refrelhments. General Elliot returned a polite 
anfwer, but accepted of theprefent with relundlance, 
.andj-equefted him for the future not to confer any fa¬ 
vours of that kind upon him. 

Such a prodigious armament raifed the confidence of 
the befiegers fo high that they looked upon the con- 
quelt of the place as an abfolute certainty. They 
began to be impatient at the delays which arofe in 
bringing matters to the utmofl point of perfection ; 
and the commander in chief was thought by far too 
model!, when he faid, that the garrifon might hold 
Prodigious out for a fortnight. “ It appeared (fays Captain 
armament Drinkwatcr) that they meant, previous to their final 
brought efforts, to ftrike if poffible a. terror through their op- 
beforcthe ponents, by difplaying an armament more powerful 
fortrefs. t jj an ], a j probably ever been brought before any for- 
trefs. Forty-feven fail of the line, including threeiu- 
ferior two deckers ; ten battering (hips, deemed per- 
feCtin delign, and efteemed invincible, carrying 212 
guns; innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb-ketches 


cutters, gun and mortar boats, and fmaller craft for Gibraltar; 

difembarking men, were affembled in the bay. On '- - -- 

.theland lide were mol! Itupendous and ftrong batteries 
and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, 
and protected by an army of near 40,000 men, com¬ 
manded by a victorious and aCtive general, and anima¬ 
ted by the immediate prefence of two princes of the 
blood royal of France, with other dignified perfonages, 
and many of their own nobility, in their certainty 
of fuccefs,however,the enemy feemed entirely to have 
overlooked the nature of that force which was oppof- 
ed to them ; for though the garrifon fearedy con- 
lilled of more than 7000 effe&ive men, including the 
marine brigade, they forgot that they were now ve¬ 
terans in thisferyice, had long been habituated to the 
efteCts of artillery, and were by degrees prepared for 
the arduous conflict that awaited them. We were at 
the fame lime commanded by officers of approved cou¬ 
rage, prudence, and activity ; eminent for all the ac- 
•complilhments of their profellion, and in whom we had 
unbounded confidence. Our fpirits too were not a 
little elevated by the fuccefs attending the firing of 
red-hot Ihot.(c), which in this attack we hoped would 
enable us. to bring our labours to 4 conclufion, and 
relieve us from the tedious cruelty of a vexatious 
blockade.” 

As a prelude to the dreadful Horn which was about 
to be poured forth on this devoted garrifon, the ene¬ 
my, on the 9tij of September 1782, opened a battery 
of 64 of their larged cannon, which was fhortly ac¬ 
companied with a terrible fire from other batteries, 
and a great number of mortars. On this and the fol¬ 
lowing day an attack was made upon the batteries 
ereCted on Europa Point (fo called from being the 
mod foutherly point of the continent of Europe), 
which at that time were entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of captain Curtis of the Brilliant frigate,, who 
had didinguifhed himfelf during the fiege, and now 
commanded a brigade of feamen by whom the batteries 
were ferved. By thefe the fire of the Spaniards was 
fo warmly remrned, that they not only could make no 
impreflion, but were forced to retire, after having re¬ 
ceived fo much damage, that two of their principal 
Ihips were obliged to withdraw to the bay of Algefiras, 
oppolite to Gibraltar, in order to refit. On the 12th 
the enemy made preparations for the enfuing day, 
which was allotted for thpir grand anddecifive attack. 44 
Accordingly,on the morning of the 13th,the ten float- Decifiveat- 
ing batteries came forward, under the command of tack on the 
Don Buenventura de Moreno, a Spanilh officer of great > 3 * °f Se P- 
gallantry,and who had fignalized himfelf at the taking tfinlber > 
of Minorca. Before ten o’clock they had all got into 17 2 ’ 
their proper ftations, anchoring in aline about a thou- 
fand yards diftant from the Ihore. As foon as they 
were properly arranged,thcy began a heavy cannonade, 
and were feconded by all the cannon and mortars in 
the enemy’s lines and approaches, at the fame tithe 
that the garrifon opened all its batteries both with 
hot and cold {hot from the guns, and fliells from the 
howitzers and mortars. This terrible fire continued 
on both fides without intermiflion until noon ; when 

that 


(c) This was fuggefied by lieutenant-governor Boyd, and had been attended with remarkable fuccefs, Sep¬ 
tember 8th, when the enemy’s advanced werks were almolt defiroyed by it. 
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®ibraltar. that of the Spaniards began to flacken, and the fire 

v -' of the garrifon to obtain a fuperiority. About two 

o’clock the principal battering fhip commanded by 
Don Moreno was obferved to emit fmoke as if on fire, 
and fome men were feen bufy upon the roof fearching 
from whence it proceeded. The fire from the garrifon 
was now kept up without the leaf! difcontinuance or 
diminution, while that from the floating batteries was 
perceived fenfibly to decreafe; fo that about feven in 
the evening they fired but few guns, and that only at 
intervals. At midnight the admiral’s fhip was plainly 
45 fcen to burn, and an- hour after was completely in 
Terrible flames. Eight more of thefe batteries took fire iuc- 
deftrudtion ceflively; and on the fignals of dill refs made by them, 
of the Spa- the multitude of feluccas, launches, and boats, with 
niards. which they were furrounded, all came to their alfift- 
ance, and began to take the men out of the burning 
velfels. Captain Curtis, who lay ready with the gun¬ 
boats to take advantage pf any favourable circumflance, 
came upon them at two in the morning, and forming 
a line on the enemy’s flank, advanced upon them with 
fuch order and expedition as to throw them into im¬ 
mediate confufion. At this fudden and unexpe&ed 
attack they were fo aftonifhed and difconcerted, that 
they fled precipitately with all their boats, totally 
abandoning their floating batteries to be burnt, and all 
who were in them to perifh in the flames. This would 
undoubtedly have been their fate, had not captain 
Curtis extricated them from the fire at the imminent 
danger of his own life and that of his men. In this 
work he was fo eager, that while his boat was along- 
flde of one of the largeft batteries, it blew up, and the 
fragments of the wreck fpreading all around to a vaft 
diftance, Tome heavy pieces of timber fell into his boat 
and pierced through its bottom, killing one man and 
wounding feveral others. He efcaped with difficulty 
out of this boat, which was funk, as well as another, 
by the fame accident. The floating batteries were 
every one confumed; and the violence with which they 
exploded was fuch, that doors and windows at a great 
diftance from fhore were burfl open. About 400 people 
Were faved from them ; many of whom were picked up 
floating on rafts and pieces of timber. Indeed the 
blowing up of the batteries as the flames reached their 
powder rooms, and the difcharge of the guns in fuc- 
ceflion as the metal became heated by the fire, render- 
, ed any attempt to fave them very dangerous. 

Inactivity This terrible cataftrophe took place in fight of the 
of the com- combined fleets of France and Spain. It had been pro- 
hined fleet, pofed that they fhould co-operate upon this important 
occafion, by attacking the garrifon at Europa Point, 
and fuch places as appeared moft expofed to an attempt 
by fea. This, it was afterwards faid, mufi have occa- 
floned a material diverlion of the garrifon’s force, and, 
by dividing it, have weakened confiderably the vi¬ 
gorous means of defence ufed in thofe parts which 
were actually attacked. The reafon affigned for this 
47 inactivity was the want of wind. 

The block- Though this terrible repulfe effectually convinced 
ade eonti- the Spaniards that Gibraltar could not be taken by 
Bued : force, fome hope ftill remained, that, without any fur¬ 

ther exertions on their part, the garrifon would be 
obliged to furrender from want of ammunition and 
proviflons. With this view they continued to blockade 
it clofely, and to cut of all communication, flattering 


themfelves that Britain would not be able to colled a Gibraltar, 
naval force fulficient to drive their fleet from the bay ’ 
before the fortrefs was reduced to extremity; and this, 
they imagined, mult be the cafe in a few days. Such 
diligence, however, had been ufed on the part of the 
Britifh, that a fleet was already aflembled at Portf- 
moutb, confining of 35 fail of the line, in excellent 
condition, and filled with the belt officers and failors in 
Europe. The command was given to Lord Howe, 
who was accompanied in the expedition by admirals 
Barrington, Milbank, Hood, Sir Richard Hughes, and 
commodore Hotliam, allof them men eminent in their 
profeflion. At the fame time alfo it fortunately hap¬ 
pened, that a large Britiih fleet of merchantmen had 
juft arrived infafety from the Baltic; and that a Dutch 
fquadron, which had been cruizing on their own coalls,, 
not being able to penetrate fouthwards in order to join 
the French, had retired into port, and given up the 
intention of effecting any junction for that ftafon. 

At this time the Britifh nation was in the utmoft 
anxiety about the fate of Gibraltar. The progrefs of 
the ftfips was delayed by contrary winds, and it was not. 
until they had gained the fouthern coaft of Portugal 
that they received information of the.defeat of the 
enemy’s attempt on the 13th of September. On the 
1 xth of October Lord Hovve ; entered the Straits, and 
feveral of theTlorefhips deftined for Gibraltar came fafe 
to anchor under the cannon of the fort without any 
moleftation from the enemy. The combined fleet in 
the mean time had been , much damaged by a ftorm ; 
two lhipsof the line were driven aihorenear Algebras ; 
two more were driven out of the bay into the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; others loft their mails, and moft of them fuf- 
fered confiderably. One in particular, a fhip of 70, 
guns, was carried by the ftorm acrofs the bay, and ran 
aground under the works of Gibraltar, where Hie was 
taken by the garrifon, with her whole complement of 
men, confiftingof 700. NotwithHanding the endea¬ 
vours of the enemy to deftroy her. Hie was fafely got 
off, and properly repaired. The combined fleet, how¬ 
ever, put to fea on the 13th, with a view to prevent 
the remaining ftorefhips that had overfhot the bay to 
the eaft, from making good their entrance into it; and 
at the fame time to rejoin the two fhips that had been 
feparated from the main body by the ftorms. Having 
the advantage of the wind, they bore down upon the 
Britifh fleet, which drew up in order of battle to re¬ 
ceive them; but notwithftanding their fuperiority, 
they declined coming to an engagement. On the wind 
becoming more favourable next day, Lord Howe took 
the opportunity to bring in the ftorefhips that were ill 
company ; and the day following the remainder were 
conveyed to Gibraltar, the troops for thereinforcement 
of the garrifon were landed, with a large fupply of 
powder and ample provifion in every other refpedt. 

As they returned through the ftraights they were- 
threatened with an engagement by the combined 
fleets ; but though the latter had a fuperiority of 12 
fhips of the line, they kept at a wary diftance. Some 
firing indeed took place, but it was attended with lit¬ 
tle effect on either fide.. 4 <*> 

This laft relief proved entirely decifive ; for though The garri- 
the blockade continued till news arrived of theprelimi- fon finally 
naries of peace being figned, in the beginning of Fe- relieved, 
bruary 178 3, no other attack was made. The news of 

the 
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ftibraltM, the pacification were received with the lit mo A joy by 
Gibfon. ^ the Spaniards. Mutual civilities palled between the 
' commanders in chief, and the Duke de Crillon paid 
many handiome compliments to the governor and gar- 
rifon for their noble defence; declaring that he had ex¬ 
erted himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities, and though 
he had not proved fuccefsful, yet he was happy in ha¬ 
ving his fovereign’s approbation of his conduct. 

ThepolTelfion of Gibraltar is elteemed of very great 
confequence to Britain. It not only gives her the com¬ 
mand of the Straits, and their navigation; but affords 
refrelhment and accommodation to her fleets in time of 
war, and to her merchantmen at all times ; which, to 
a maritime power, is of very great advantage. From 
its fuuation, it divides both the kingdoms of France 
and Spain ; that is, it hinders a ready communica¬ 
tion by fea between the different parts of thefe king¬ 
doms. This, of courfe, hinders the conjunction of 
the fleets and fquadrons with each other, or at leaft 
renders it fo difficult as to be a perpetual check upon 
thefe ambitious powers. It awes alfo the piratical 
ftates of Barbary, and in like manner the emperor of 
Morocco; infomuch, that the Britiflt commerce is 
more fafe than that of any other European power, 
which gives it great advantages in point of freight. 
It is otherwife highly favourable to its trade in the 
Mediterranean and Levant. It procures Britain the 
refpedt of the Italian and other powers-; who, though 
far diftant from her, mull confider this as an inftance 
of her power to hurt or alfift them. It alfo faves her 
the expence of fquadrons and convoys, upon any dif- 
putes or diflurbances that may happen among thefe 
powers, and which would otherwife be neceflary for 
the protection of her navigation. 

GIBSON (Richard), an Englifli painter, com¬ 
monly called the Dwarf, was originally page to a la¬ 
dy at Mortlake; who, obferving that his genius led 
him to painting, had the generofity to get him in- 
* ItruCted in the rudiments of that art. He devoted him¬ 
felf to Sir Peter Lely’s manner, and copied his pictures 
to admiration, efpecially his portraits : his paintings- 
in water-colours were alfo efteemed. He was in great 
favour with Charles I. who made him his page of the 
back-flairs; and he had the honour toinftruCt ill draw¬ 
ing queen Mary and queen Anne when they were 
priucefles. He married one Mrs Anne Shepherd, 
who was alfo a dwarf; oa which occafion king Charles 
I. honoured their marriage with his prefence, and 
gave away the bride. Mr Waller wrote a poem on 
this occalion, intitled “The marriage of the Dwarfs; 
in which are thefe lines: 

“ Defign or chance makes others wive, 

“ But nature did this match contrive, 

“ Eve might as well have, Adam fled, 
x ‘ As flie deny’d her l'ttle bed 
■“ To him, for whom heav’n feem’d to frame 
“ And meafure out this only dame.” 

Mr Fenton, in his notes on this poem, obferves that 
he had Teen this couple painted by Sir Peter Lely ; 
and that they Were of an equal ftature, each being 
three feet ten inches high. However, they had nine 
children, five of whom arrived at maturity; thefe well 
proportioned, and of the ufual flandard of mankind. 
But what nature denied this couple in ftature, fhe gave 
them in length of days : for Mr Gibfoa died in the 


7Jth year of his age; and his wife, having furvived Gibforfi 

him almoft 20 years, died in 1709, aged 89. '- 

Gibson (Dr Edmund), bifhop of London, was 
born in Weftmoreland, in 1669. He applied himfelf 
early and vigoroufly to learning, and difplayed his 
knowledge in feveral writings and tranflations, which 
recommended him to the patronage of archbifhop 
Tennifon. He was appointed domeftic chaplain to 
lus Grace; and we foon after find him reCtor of Lam¬ 
beth, and archdeacon of Surry. Becoming thus a 
member of the convocation, he engaged in acontro* 
verfy, which was carried on with great warmth by 
the members of both houfes, and defended his- pa¬ 
tron’s rights, as prelident, in eleven pamphlets ; he 
then formed and completed his more comprehenfivo 
fcheme of the legal duties and rights of the Englifli 
clergy, which was at length published under the title 
of Codex Juris Ecclefiaflici Anglican:, in folio. Arch* 
bilhop Tennifon dying in 1715, and Dr Wake bilhop of 
Lincoln being made archbilhop of Canterbury, Dr Gib* 
fon fucceeded the latter in the fee of Lincoln, and in 
1720 was promoted to the bilhopric of London. He 
now not only governed his diocefe with the moft exadt 
regularity, but by his great care promoted the fpiritual 
affairs of the church of England colonies in the Weft 
Indies. He was extremely jealous of the leaft of the 
privileges belonging to the church; and therefore, 
though he approved of the toleration of the Proteftant 
Diflenters, he continually guarded againft all the at¬ 
tempts made to procure a repeal of the corporation 
and teft adts; in particular, his oppofition to thofe li¬ 
centious affemblies called mafquerades, gave great um¬ 
brage at court, and effedtually excluded him from all 
further favours. He fpent the latter part of his lifs 
in writing and printing paftoral letters, viiitation- 
charges, occafiottal fermons, and tradls againft the 
prevailing immoralities of the age. His paftoral let¬ 
ters are j uftly efteemed as the moft mafterly productions 
againft infidelity and enthufiafm. His moft celebrated 
work, the Codex, has been already mentioned. His 
other publications are, 1. An edition of Drummond’s 
Polewo-Middinia, and Janies V. of Scotland’s Can¬ 
tilena Ruftica , with notes. 2. The Chronicon Saxo- 
nicum, with a Latin tranflation, and notes. 3. Re li¬ 
quid Spelmannian# , the pofthumous works of Sir 
Henry Spelman, relating to the laws and antiquities 
of England. 4. An edition of Quintilian de Arte 
Oratoria, with notes. 5. An Englifli tranflation of 
Cambdeti’s Britannia, with additions, two volumes 
folio: and, 6. Anumberoffmall pieces, thathavebeen 

colledled togetherandprinted in three volumes folio._ 

His intenfe application to ftudy impaired his health ; 
notwithftanding which, he attained the age of 79. He 
expired in September 1748, after an epifeopate of near 
33 years. With regard to bilhop Gibfon’s private life 
and chaVadtcr, he was in every refpedt aperfedl econo- 
mift. His abilities Were fo well adapted to difeharge 
the duties of his facred function, that, during the hr* 
capacity of archbilhop Wake, the tranfadlion of ec- 
cleliaftical affairs was committed to the bilhop of Lon¬ 
don. He was a true friend to the eftablilhed church 
and government, and as great an enemy to perfecu- 
tion. He was ufually confnlted by the moft learned 
and exalted perfonages in church and ftate., and the 

great- 
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Gideon greateft deference was paid to his judgment. He 
|| pofl'efled the focial virtues in an eminent degree ; his 
G ‘gg Ie - beneficence was very extenfive; and had fuch genero- 
v wi ck ‘ iity, that he freely gave two thoufand five hundred 
pounds, left him by Dr Crow, who was once his 
chaplain, to Crovv’s own relations, who were very poor. 

GIDEON the fon of joafii, of the tribe of Manaf- 
feh. He dwelt in the city of Ophrah : and had a very 
extraordinary call to deliver the Ifraelites from the op- 
preffion of the Midianites, to which they had be¬ 
come fubjedt after the death of Barak and Deborah. 
Having effected their deliverance by fupernatural aid, 
he was chofen judge of lfrael in the year of the world 
2759, an d 2 7 68 - ( See Judges, Chap, vi, vii, 

& viii. 

GIFT, Donum, in law, is a conveyance which 
paffeth either lands or goods; and is of a larger ex¬ 
tent than a grant, being applied to things moveable 
and immoveable ; yet as to things immoveable,'when 
taken ftri&ly, it is applicable only to lands and tene¬ 
ments given in tail; but gift and grant are too often 
confounded. 

New-Year’s Gifts, prefents made on new-year’s 
day, as a token of the giver’s good-will, as well as 
by way of prefage of a happy year. 

This practice is very ancient, the origin of it among 
the Romans being referred to Tatius king of the Sa¬ 
bines, who reigned at Rome conjointly with Romu¬ 
lus, and who having confidered as a good omen a pre- 
fent of fome fprings of vervain gathered in a wood con- 
fecrated to Strenia the goddefs of ftrength, which he 
received on the firfl day of the new year, authorifed 
this cuftom afterwards, and gave to thefe prefents the 
name of Strenae. However this may be, the Romans 
on that day celebrated a feflival in honour of Janus, 
and paid their refpe&s at the fame time to Juno ; but 
they did not pafs it in idlenefs, left they fhould become 
indolent during the reft of the year. They fent pre¬ 
fents to one another of figs, dates, honey, &c. to Ihow 
their friends that they wiflied them a happy and agree¬ 
able life. Clients, that is to fay thofe who were un¬ 
der the protection of the great, carried prefents of 
this kind to their patrons, adding to them a fmall 
piece of filver. Under Anguftus, the fenate, the 
knights, and the people, prefented fuch gifts to him, 
and in his abfence depolited them in the Capitol. Of 
the fucceeding princes fome adopted this cuftom, and 
others abolifhed it, but it always continued among the 
people. The early Chriftians condemned it, becaufe 
it appeared to be a relique of Pagauifm, and a fpecies 
of fuperftition ; but when it began to have no other 
objeCf than that of being a mark of veneration and 
efteem, the church ceafed to difapprove of it. 

GIGG, Giga, or Jig, in mufic and dancing, a 
gay, brifk, fprightly - compofition, and yet in full rnea- 
fure, as well as the allemand, which is more ferious. 
Menage takes the w’ord to arife from the Italian giga, 
a mufical inftrument mentioned by Dante. Others 
fuppofe it to be derived from the Teutonic gieg, or 
ghiighe, u a fiddle.” This is a favourite air in moft 
nations of Europe: its cliaraCteriftic is duple time, 
marked or y ? it confirts of two ftrains, without 
any determinate number of bars. 

GIGGLEWICK, a town in the Weft Riding of 
Yorkfltirc, half a mile from Settle, Hands qu the river 


Ribble ; where, at the foot of a mountain is a fprlng, Gih» 
the moft noted in England for ebbing and flowing || 
fometimts thrice in an hour, and the water fublides Gilbert. 
three quarters of a yard at the reflux, though the fea 1 v 
is 30 miles off. At this town is an eminent free gram¬ 
mar fchool; and in the neighbourhood are dug up 
flags. Hate, andftone, with a good lime-kiln. 

GILAN, or Ghilan, a confiderable province of 
Afia in Perfia, lying 011 the fide of the Cafpian fea, 
and to the S. W. of it. It is fuppofed to be the Hyr- 
cania of the ancients. It is very agreeably fituated, 
having the fea on one fide and high mountains on the 
other; and there is no entering it but through nar¬ 
row pafles, which may he ealily defended. The 
fides cf the mountains are covered with many forts of 
fruit trees, and in the higheft parts of them there arc 
deer, bears, wolves, leopards, and tygers ; which 
laft the Perlians have a method of taming, and hunt 
with them as we do with dogs. Gilan is one of the 
moft fruitful provinces of all Perfia ; and produces 
abundance of filk, oil, wine, rice, and tobacco, be- 
lides excellent fruits. The inhabitants are brave, and 
of a better complexion than the other Indians, and 
the women are accounted extremely handfome. Refhc 
is the capital town. 

GIHON, (anc. geog.) one of the rivers of Para- 
dife ; according to Wells, the eaftern branch of the 
Euphrates, into which it divides after its conjunction 
with the Tigris. 

GILBERT, orGiLBERD, (William), aPhyfician, 
was born at Colchefter in the year 1540, the eldeft 
fon of the recorder of that borough. Having fpent 
fome time in both univerfities, he went abroad ; and 
at his return fettled in London where he praftifed 
with confiderable reputation. He became a mem¬ 
ber of the college of phylicians, and pbyfician in or¬ 
dinary to Queen Elizabeth, who, we are told, gave 
him a.penfion to encourage him in his ftudies. From 
his epitaph it appears that he was alfo phyfician to- 
King James I. He died in the year 1603, aged 63 ; 
and was buried in Trinity-church in Colchefter,where 
a handfome monument was eredted tohis memory. His 
books, globes, inftruments, andfoflils, hebequeath- 
ed,to the college of phyficians, and his picture to the 
fchool-gallery at Oxford. He wrote, 1. De magnet e, 
magneticejqae corporibus, tt de magno magnete tellure, 
phyfiologta nova ; London 1600, folio. 2. Deviun- 
do nojlrofublunari,philofephianova; Amfterdam 1651, 

4to. He was alfo the inventor of two mathematical in¬ 
ftruments for finding the latitude at fea without the 
help of fun, moon, or ftars. A defeription of thefe 
inftruments was afterwards pnbliflied by Thomas 
Blondeville in his Theoriqttes of the planets. 

Gilbert (Sir Humphrey), a brave officer and 
fkilful navigator, was born about the year 1539, irt 
Devonfhire, of an ancient and honourable family. 

Though a feccnd fon, he inherited a confiderable for¬ 
tune from his father. He was educated at Eaton, and 
afterwards at Oxford ; where probably he did not con¬ 
tinue long, as he hath efcaped the induftrious Antho¬ 
ny Wood. It feems he was intended to fiuifli his ftu- 
dics in the Temple; but being introduced at court 
by his aunt Mrs Catherine Afhley ,tlien in th e queen’s 
fervice, he was diverted from the ftudy of the law, 
and commenced foldier. Having diftinguilhed 'him- 

fei-C 
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Gilbert felt in feveral military expeditions, particularly that 
, II to Newhaven in 1563, he was fent over to Ireland to 
. Gllboa - . affift in fupprefling a rebellion; where, for his fignal 
fervices, he was made commander in chief and gover¬ 
nor of Munfter, and knighted by the lord deputy, Sir 
Henry Sidney, on the firfl day of the year 1570. 
He returned loon after to England, where he married 
a rich heirefs. Neverthelel's, in 1572, he failed with 
a fquadron of nine (hips to reinforce Colonel Morgan, 
who at that time meditated the recovery of Fluffing. 
Probably on his return to England he refumed his 
Cofinographical Iludies, to which he was naturally in¬ 
clined : for, in the year 1576, he publilhed his book 
on the north-weft palfage to the Eaft Indies; and as 
Martin Forbilher failed the fame year, probably it was 
in confequence of this treatife. In 1578, he obtained 
from the queen a very ample patent, empowering him 
to difcover and poffefs in North America any lands then 
unfettled. He failed to Newfoundland, but foon re¬ 
turned to England without fuccefs: neverthelefs, in 
1583, he embarked a fecond time with five (hips, the 
largeft of which put back on account of a contagious 
diftemper on board. Our general landed on New¬ 
foundland on the third of Auguft, and on the fifth 
took polTelfion of the harbour of St John’s. By vir¬ 
tue of his patent, he granted leafes to feveral people; 
but though none of them remained there at that time, 
they fettled afterwards in confequence of thefe leafes; 
fo that Sir Humphrey deferves to be remembered as 
the real founder of the vaft American empire. On the, 
20th of Auguft he put to fea again, on board a fmall 
Hoop; which on the 29th foundered in a hard gale of 
wind. Thus periffed Sir Humphry Gilbert; a man 
of quick parts, a brave foldier, a good mathemati¬ 
cian, a Ikilful navigator, and of a very enterpriling 
•genius. We learn alfo, that he was remarkable for 
his eloquence, being much admired for his patriotic 
fpeechesboth in the Engliff and Irilh parliaments. He 
wrote “ A difcourfe to prove a paffage by the north- 
weft to Catliaia and the Eaft Indies, printed Lond. 
1376.” This treatife, which is a mafterly perform¬ 
ance, is preferved in Hakluyt’s collection of voyages, 
vol. iii. p. 11. The ftyle is fuperior to mod, if not to 
all, the writers of that age; and lhows the author to 
have been a man of confiderable reading. He men¬ 
tions, at the clofe of this work, another treatife on 
navigation, which he intended to publifli: it is pro¬ 
bably loft. 

GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus call¬ 
ed from St Gilbert of Sempringham, in the county of 
Lincoln, who founded the fame about the year 1148: 
the riionks of which obferved the rule of St Auguftine; 
and were accounted canons: and the nuns that of St 
Benedict. 

The founder of this order eredled a double monafte- 
ry, or rather two different ones, contiguous to each o- 
ther, the one for men* the other for women, but part¬ 
ed by a very high wall. 

St Gilbert himfelf founded 13 monafteries of this 
order, viz. four for men alone, and nine for men and 
Women together, which had in them Joo brethren 
and 1300 fillers. At the diffolution there were about 
23 houfes of this order in England and Wales. 

GILBOA, (anc. geog.), mountains of Samaria, 
ftretching out from weft to eaft, on the confines of the 
4 


half tribe of Manaffeh, and of the tribe of Iffachar ; G delude, 
and to the fouth part of the valley of Jezreel, begin- || 
ningweftwardatthecityof Jezreel, lituatedat thefoot Gildas. 

of thefe mountains, reaching almoft quite to the Jor- --o-‘ 

dan, lying at the diftance of fix miles from Scyrhopo- 
lis. Famous for the death of Saul and his fon Jona¬ 
than, and the defeat of the Ifraelites by the Fhili- ~ 
ftines. 

GILCHRIST (Dr Ebenezer), an eminent Scots 
phyfician, was born at Dumfries iii 1707, , He began 
the ftudy of medicine at Edinburgh, which he after¬ 
wards profecuted at London and Paris. He obtained 
the degree of dadtor of medicine from theuniverlity of 
Rheims; and in theyear 1732 he returned to the place 
ofhisnativity, where he afterwards conftantly relided, 
and continued the practice of medicine till his death. 

It may with juftice be faid, that few pbylicians of the 
prefent century have exercifed their profeflion in a 
manner more refpedtable or fuccefsful than Dr Gil- 
chrift; and few have contributed more to the improve¬ 
ment of the healing art. Having engaged in bufinefs 
in an early period of life, his attention was wholly de¬ 
voted to obfervation. Endowed by nature with a judg¬ 
ment acute and folid,with a genius adtiveand inventive* 
he foon diftinguilhed himfelf by departing, in various 
important particulars, from eftablilhed but unfoccefs- 
ful modes of pradtice. Several of the improvements 
-which he introduced have procured him great and de- 
ferved reputation, both at home and abroad. His 
pradtice, in ordinary cafes, was allowed to bejudicious, 
and placed him high in the confidence and efteem of 
the inhabitants of that part of the country where he 
lived. But his ufefulnefs was not confined to his own 
neighbourhood. On many occafions he was confolted 
by letter from the mod diftant parts of the country. 

In different colledions are to he found feveral of his 
performances, which prove that he had fomething 
new and ufeful to offer upon every fobjedt to which 
he applied himfelf. But thofe wriiings which do him 
the greateft honour, are two longdiftertations on Ner¬ 
vous Fevers, in the Medical Effays and Obfervations 
publilhed by a Society in Edinburghand a treatife.on 
the ufe of Sea-voyages in medicine,.which firft made its 
appearance in the year 1737, and was afterwards re¬ 
printed in 1771. By means of the former, the attention 
of phyfi cians was firft turned to a fpecies of fever which 
is now found to prevail univerfally in Scotland ; and 
the liberal ufe of wine, which he was the firft among 
the moderns to recommend, has (ince been adopted in 
thefe fevers by the molt judicious phyficians of the 
prefent age, and has probably contributed not a little 
to the fuccefs of their pradtice. His treatife on Sea-voy¬ 
ages points out in a manner fo clear, and fo much on 
the fore footing of experience, their utility in various 
diftempers, particularly in confomptions, that there 
is now a profpedt of our being able to employ a reme¬ 
dy in this untradtable difeafe much more efficacious 
than any hitherto in ufe. Dr Gilchrift died in 1774. 

GILD, or Guild. See Guild. 

GILDAS (furnamed the WifeJ, was born in Wales 
in the year 3ri. Where he was educated is uncer¬ 
tain ; but it appears from his own writings that he 
was a monk. Some writers fay that he went over to 
Ireland; others, that he vifited France and Italy. 
Theyagree however in afferting,that after his return to 
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Gilding. England lie became a celebrated and mo ft affiduous 

'- v -’ preacher of the gofpel. Du Pin fays he founded a 

monaftery at Vcnetia in Britain. Gildas is the only 
Britilh author of the fixth century whofe works are 
printed; they are therefore valuable on account of 
their antiquity, and as containing the only informa¬ 
tion we have concerning the times of which he wrote. 

. His Hiftory of Britain is, however, a very flimfy per¬ 
formance, and his ftyle obfcure and inelegant. 

GILDING, the art of fpreading or covering a 
thing over with gold, either in leaf or liquid- The 
art of gilding was not. unknown among the ancients, 
i though it never arrived among them at the perfection 
Gliding to which the moderns have carried it. Pliny allures 
when fir ft Lls? t j iat ^ fofl. gilding feen at Rome was after the 
introduced deftru&ion of Carthage, under the cenforfhip of Lucius 
** Komc> Mummius, when they began to gild the ceilings of 
their temples and palaces; the Capitol being the firft 
place on which this enrichment was beftowed. But 
he adds, that luxury advanced on them fo haftily, that 
in a little time you might fee all, even private and poor 
perfons, gild the very walls, vaults, &c. of the 
ho ufe s. 

We need not doubt but they had the fame method 
with us, of beating gold, and reducing it into leaves ; 
though it Ihould feem they did not carry it to the 
fame height, if it be true which Pliny relates, that 
they only made 7$o leaves of four fingers fquare out of 
a whole ounce. Indeedhe adds, that they could make 
more; that the thickeft were called braBea Praneftinas, 
by reafon of a ftatue of the goddcfs Fortune at Prae- 
nefte gilt with fuch leaves; and that the thinner fort 
were called brafteasquefloria. 

The modern gilders doalfo make ufe of gold-leaves 
of divers thickneffes; but there are feme lb fine, that 
a thoufand. do not weigh above four or five drachms. 
The thickeft are ufed for gilding on iron and other 
metals ; and the thinneft on wood. But we have ano- 
theradvantage over the ancients in the manner of uling 
Ancient or the g old *' the- fecret of painting.in oil. 

Gilding in- difcovered of late ages, furnilhesus with means ofgild- 
ferior to ing works that ihall endure all the injuries of time and 
the mo- weather, which to the ancients was ineradicable, 
iern. They had no- way to lay the gold on bodies that 
would not endure the fire but with whites of eggs or 
ftze, neither of which will endure the water ; fo that 
they could only gild fuch places as were fheltered from 
the moifture of the weather. 

The Greeks called the compofition on which they 
applied their gilding on wood leucophasum or leucopho- 
rum . whichis defcribedas a fort of glutinous compound 
earth, ferving in all probability to make the gold flick 
and bear polifhing. But the particulars of this earth, 
its colour, ingredients, &c. the antiquaries and natura- 
lifts are'not agreed upon. 

The luftre and beauty of gold have occafioned feve- 
ral inquiries and difcoveries concerning the different 
methods of applying itto different fubftances.- Hence 
the art of gilding is very extenfive, and contains many 
particular operations and various management. 
Falf/gild- A colour of gold is given by painting and by var- 
ing With nilhes, without employing gold; but this is a falfe kind 
Jaquer or Q f gilding. Thus a very fine golden colour is given 
Hutch-leaf. to (, ra fs and to filver, by applying upon thefe metals a 
' gold-coloured varnifb, which, being tranfparent, fhows 
VOL. VII. 


all the brilliancy of the metals beneath. Many orna- Gilding. 

mentsofbrafs are varnifhed hi this manner, which is '-*- ' 

called gold laquertng, to diftinguifh them from thofe 
which are really gilt. Silver-leaves thus varnifhed are 
put upon leather, which is then called^/// leather. See 
Laquer. 

Amongft the falfe gilding may alfo be reckoned 
thofe which are made with thin leaves of copper or 
brafs, called Dutch leaf. In this manner are made 
all the kinds of what is called £/// paper. 

In the true gtiilding, gold is applied to the furface of 
bodies. The gold intended for this purpofe ought in 
general to be beat into thin leaves, or otherwife divided 
into very fine parts. 4 

As metals cannot adhere well merely by conta& to Gilding 
any but to other metallic fubftances, when gold is to with ftze. 
be applied to the furface of fome unmetallic body, that 
furface muft be previoufly covered with fome gluey and 
tenacious fubflance, by which the gold fit all be made 
to adhere. Thefe fubftances are in general called Jizes. 

Some of thefe are made of vegetable and animal glues, 
and others of oily, gluey, and drying matters. Up¬ 
on them the leaves of gold are applied, and preffed 
down with a little cotton or a hare’s foot; and when 
the whole is dry, the work is to be finifhed andpolifh- 
ed with a hard inftrument, called a dog’s tooth, to give 
luftre. s 

When the work is required to be capable of refill- with oik 
ing rain or moifture, it ought to be previoufly covered 
with a compofition of drying oil and yellow ochre 
ground together; otherwife a water-fize may be ufed, 
which is prepared by boiling cuttings of parchment or 
white leather in water, and by mixing witli this fome 
chalk or whiting: feveral layers of this lize muft be 
laid upon the wood, and over thefe a layer of the fame 
fize mixed with yellow ochre. Laftly, another mix¬ 
ture, called gold fize, is to be applied above thefe ; up¬ 
on which the gold-leaves are to be fixed. This gold 
fize, the ufe of which is to make the gold-leaf capable 
of being burnifhed, is compofed of tobacco-pipe clay, 
ground with fome ruddle or black lead, and tempered 
with a little tallow or oilof olives. The edges of glaffes 
may be guilt by applying firft a very thin coat of var- 
nifh, upon which the gold-leaf is to be fixed ; and when 
the varniih is hardened, may be bnrnilhed. This var- 
nifh isprepared by boiling powdered amber withlinfeed 
oil in a brafs vefTel to which a valve is fitted, and by 
dilating the above folution with four or five times its 
quantity of oil of turpentine; and that it may dry 
fooner, it may be ground with fome white lead. 

The method of applying gold upon metals is entirely Q f o-iidinc- 
different. The furface of- the metal to be gilt is firft me tals, 
to be cleaned; and then leaves are to be applied to it, 
which, by means of rubbing with a poliihed blood- 
ftone, and a certain degree of heat, are made to ad¬ 
here perfectly well. In this manner filver-leafis fixed 
and burnifhed upon brafs in the making of what is call¬ 
ed French plate, andfometimes alfogold-leafis burnifh¬ 
ed upon copper and upon iron. 

Gold is applied to metals in feveral other manners. 

One of thefe is by previoufly forming the gold into a 
pafle or amalgam with mercury. In order to obtain 
a fmall amalgam of gold and raerc'ury, the gold is firft 
to be reduced into thin plates or grains, wftiich are 
heated red-hot, and thrown into mercury previoufly 
5 A heated. 
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Gild ing, heated, till it begins to {moke. Upon {lirring the 
' v ' mercury widi an iron rod, the gold totally difappears. 

The proportion of mercury to gold is generally as fix 
or eight to one. * 

With this amalgam the furface of the metal to be 
gilded is to be covered ; then a fufficient heat is to be 
applied to evaporate the mercury: and the gold is laftly 
to be burniflied with a blood-ftone. 

This method of gilding by amalgamation is chiefly 
ufed for gilding copper, or an allay of copper, with a 
fmall portion of zinc, which more readily receives the 
amalgam; and is alfo preferable for its colour, which 
more refembles that of gold than the colour of cop¬ 
per. When the metal to be gilt iswrought or chafed, it 
ought to be previoufly covered with quickftlver before 
the amalgam is applied, thatthis may be eafier fpread: 
but when the furface of the metal is plain, the amalgam 
may be applied directly to it. The quickfilveror amal¬ 
gam is made to adhere to the metal by means of a little 
aquafortis, which isrubbed on the m etallic furface at the 
fame time, by which this furface is cleanfedfrom any 
ruft or tarnilh which might prevent the union or adhe- 
fion of the metals. But the ufe of the nitrous acid in 
this operation is not, as is generally fuppofed, confined 
merely to cleanfe the furface of the metal to be gilt 
from any. ruft or tarnilh it may have acquired; but it 
7 alfo greatly facilitates the application of the amalgam 
Ufcs of the to the furface of that metal, probably in the following . 
nitrous acid manner : It firft dilfolves part of the mercury of the 
in gilding.; amalgam : and when this folution is applied to the cop¬ 
per, this latter metal having a ftronger difpofition to 
unite with the nitrous acid than the mercury has, pre¬ 
cipitates the mercury upon itsfurface, in the fame man¬ 
ner as apolilhedpiece of iron precipitates upon its fur¬ 
face copper from a folution of blue vitriol. When 
the metal to be gilt is thus covered over with a thin 
precipitated coat of mercury, it readily receives the a- 
malgam. In this folution and precipitation of mer¬ 
cury, the principal ufe of the nitrous acid in the pro- 
cefs of gilding appears to confift. The amalgam be¬ 
ing equally fpread over the furface of the metal to be 
gilt by means of a brulh, the mercury is then to be 
evaporated by a heat juft fufficient for that purpofe; 
for if it be too great, part of the gold may alfo be ex¬ 
pelled, and part of it will run together, andleavefome 
of the furface of the metal bare while the mercury is 
evaporating, the piece is to be from time to time 
taken from the fire, that it may be examined, that the 
amalgam may be Ipread more equally by means of a 
brulh, that any defective parts of it may be again co¬ 
vered, land that the heat may not be too fuddenly ap¬ 
plied to it; when the mercUry is evaporated, which is 
known by the furface being entirely become of a dull 
yellow colour, the metal muft then undergo other ope¬ 
rations, by which the fine gold colour is given to 
it. Firft, the gilded piece of metal is rubbed with a 
fcratch brulh (which is a brufh compofedof brafs wire) 
till its furface is made fmooth; then it is covered over 
with a compofttion called gilding-ivux, and is again ex- 
pofed to the fire till the wax be burnt off'. This wax 
is compofed of bees-wax, fometimes mixed with fome 
of the followingfubftances; red ochre, verdegrife, cop- 
per-fcales, alum, vitriols, borax : but according to Dr 
Lewis, the faline fubftances alone are fufficient, with¬ 
out any wax. By this operation the colour of the gild¬ 


ing is heightened ; and this effedt feems to be produ- Gilding. 

ced by aperfedt diilipation of fome mercury remaining '- 

after the former operation. This diilipation is well ef- 
fedftd by this equable application oi heat. The gilt 
furface is then covered over with a faline compofttion, 
conliftmg of nitre, alum, or other vittiolic fait, ground 
together, and mixed up into a pafte with water or urine. 

The piece of metal thus covered is expofed to a certain, 
degree of heat, and then quenched in water. By this 
method its colour is -further improved, and brought 
nearer to that of gold. This effedt feems to be produ¬ 
ced by the acid of nitre (which is difengaged by the 
vitriolic acid of the alum or other vitriolic fait during 
the expoliire to heat) adting upon any particles of cop¬ 
per which may happen to lie on the gilded furface. 

Laftly, fome artifts think that they give an additional 
luftre to their ’gilt work by dipping it into a liquor 
prepared by boiling fome yellow materials, as ful- 
phur, orpiment, or turmeric. The only advantage 
of this operaiion is, that a part of the yellow matter, 
as the fnlphur or turmeric, remains in fome of the 
hollows of the carved work, in which the gilding is apt 
to be more imperfedt, and to which it gives a rich and 
folid appearance. 

Iron cannot be gilt by amalgamation, unlefs, as it is 
faid,it be previoufly coated with copper by dipping it into 
a folution of bine vitriol. Iron may alfo receive a gol¬ 
den coat from a faturated folution of gold in aqua- 
regia, mixed with fpirit of wine, the iron having a great¬ 
er affinity with the acid, from which it therefore pre¬ 
cipitates the gold. Whether any of thefe two methods 
be applicable to ufe, is uncertain: but the method com¬ 
monly employed of fixing gold upon iron is that a- 
bovemendoned, of burnilhing gold-leaf upon this me¬ 
tal when heated fo as to become blue ; and the opera¬ 
tion will be more perfedt if the furface has been pre¬ 
vioufly fcratched or graved. 

Another method is mentioned by authors of gilding 
upon metals, and alfo upon earthen, ware, and upon 
glafs ; which is, to fufe gold with regulus of antimo¬ 
ny, to pulverife the mafs which is fufficiently brittle 
to admit that operation, to fpread this powder upon 
the piece to be gilt, and expofe it to fuch a fire that 
the regulus may be evaporated, while the gold re¬ 
mains fixed. The inconveniences of this method, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Lewis, are, that the powder does not 
adhere to the piece, and cannot be equally fpread; 
that part of the gold is dilfipated along with the regu¬ 
lus ; that glafs is fulible with the heat neceflary for the 
evaporation of regulus of antimony ; and that copper, 
is liable to be corroded by the regulus, and to have its 
furface rendered uneven. g 

On the fubjeeft of gilding by amalgamation Dr Lewis Improve- 
has the following remarks. “There are two principal meritsby 
inconveniences in this bulinefs : One, that the work- Lr Lewis; 
men are expofed to the fumes of the mercury, and gene¬ 
rally,fooner or latter, have their health greatly impaired PU i. Com.. 
by them : the other, the lofs of the mercury ; for tho’ of Art,* 
part of it is faid to be detained in cavities made in the 
chimney for that purpofe, yet the greateff part of it is 
loft. From fome trials 1 have made, it appeared that 
both thefe inconveniences, particularly the firft; and. 
molt conliderable one, might in a good meafure be a- 
voided, by means of a furnace of a due conftrudion. If 
the communication of a furnace with its chimney, in- 

Jieaft 
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Gild ing. ftead of being over the fire, is made under the grate, 

' v 1 the afh-pit door, or other apertures beneath the.grate, 
clofed, and the mouth of the furnace left open ; the 
current of air, which otherwife wpuld have entered be¬ 
neath, enters now at the top, and, palling down thro’ 
the grate to the chimney, carries with it completely 
both the vapour of the fuel and the fumes of fuch mat¬ 
ters as are placed upon it: the back part of the fur¬ 
nace Ihould be raifed a little higher above the fire than 
the fore part, and an iron plate laid over it, that the ait- 
may enter only at the front, where the workman Hands 
who will be thus effectually fecured from the fumes, and 
from being incommoded by the heat, and at the fame 
time have full liberty of introducing, infpe&ing, and 
removing the work. If fuch a furnace is made of 
itroug forged (not milled) iron plate, it will befuffi- 
ciently durable : the upper end of the chimney may 
reach above a foot and a half higher than the level of 
the fire : over this is to be placed a larger tube, lea¬ 
ving an interval of an inch or more all round between 
it and the chimney, and reaching to the height of io 
or 12 feet, the higher the better. The external air, 
palling up between the chimney and the outer pipe, 
prevents the latter from being much heated, fothat the 
mercurial fumes will condenfe againfl its fidesmto run¬ 
ning quickfilver, which, falling down to the bottom, 
is there catched in a hollow rim, formed by turning in¬ 
wards a portion of the lower part, and conveyed, by a 
9 pipe at one fide, into a proper receiver. 

M du . “ Mr Hellot communicates, in the Memoirs of the 
Fay’s me- French Academy for the year 1745, a method of ma- 
thod of rai- king raifed figures of gold on works of gold or filver, 
found among the papers ofM. du Fay, and of which 
gures. M. du Fay himfelf had feen feveral trials. Fine gold in 
powder, fuch as refults from the parting of gold and 
lilver by aquafortis, is directed to be laid in a heap on 
a levigating Hone, a cavity made in the middle of the 
heap, and half its weight of pure mercury put into 
the cavity; fome of the fetid fpirit obtained from 
garlic root by difiillation in a retort, is then to be ad¬ 
ded, and the whole immediately mingled and ground 
with a muller till the mixture is reduced into an uni¬ 
form grey powder. The powder is to be ground with 
lemon juice to the confiftence of paint, and applied on 
the piece previoufly well cleaned and rubbed over with 
the fame acid juice : the figures drawn with it may be 
raifed to any degree by repeating the application. The 
piece isexpofed to a gentle fire till the mercury is eva¬ 
porated fo as to leave the gold yellow, which is then to 
be preffed down, and rubbed with the finger and a 
little fand, which makes it appear folid and brilliant: 
after this it may be cut and embellifhed. The author 
obferves, that being pf afpongy texture, it is more ad- 
vifable to cut it with a chiffel than to raife it with a 
gravers that it has an imperfection of being always 
pale s and that it would be a delirable thing to fijid 
means of giving it colour, as by this method ornaments 
might be made of exquifiLe beauty and with great fa¬ 
cility. As the paleriefs appears to proceed from a part 
of the mercury retained by the gold, I apprehend it 
might be remedied by the prudent application of a 
little warm aquafortis, which, dilfolving the mercury 
from the exterior part, would give at leaft a fuperficial 
high colour : if the piece is filver, it mult be defend¬ 
ed from the aquafortis by covering it with wax. In- 
ftruments or ornaments of gold, ftained by mercury, 


where the gold is connected with fubftances incapable Gilding, 
of bearing fire, may be reltored to their colour by the * 

fame means. ' 10 

“ The foregoing procefs is given entirely on the Another 
authority of the French writer. I have had no expe- method, 
rience of it ntyfelf, but have feen very elegant figures of 
gold railed upon filver, on the fame principle, by a 
different procedure. Some cinnibar was ground, not 
with the diftilled fpirit, but with the expreifed juice of 
garlic, a fluid remar It ably tenaceous. This mixture 
was fpread all over the polilhed filver ; and when the 
firft layer was dry, a fecond, and after this a third, was 
applied. Over thefe were fpread as many layers of 
another mixture, compofed chiefly of afphalfum and 
linfeed oil boiled down to a due confiftence. The whole 
being dried with a gentle heat on a kind of wire- 
grate, the figures were traced and cut down to the fi¬ 
ver fo as to make itsfurface rough : the iuciuons were 
filled with an amalgam of gold, raifed to different 
heights in different parts according to the nature of the 
defign ; after which agentle fire, at the fame time that 
it evaporated the mercury, deftroyed the tenacity of 
the gummy juice, fo that the coating, which ferved to 
confine the amalgam, and as a guide in the application, 
of it, was now eafily got off. The gold was then 
preffed down and embellilhe4 as in the former method; 
and had. this advantage, that the furface of the filver 
under it having been made rough, it adhered more 
firmly, fo as not to be in danger of coming off, as M- 
du Fay fays the gold applied in his way fometimes did. 

The artift, however, found the procefs fo troublefome, 
that though he purchafed the receipt for a confiderable 
fum, he has laid the practice afide.” 

Finally, fome metals, particularly filver, may be gilt 
in the following manner : 11 

Let gold he diffolved in aqua regia. I* this folu- Eafy mo¬ 
tion pieces of linen are to be dipt, and burnt to black t h°d 
afhes. Thefe afhes being rubbed on the furface of the £‘* din £ 
filver by means of a wet linen rag, apply the particles vcl "' 
of gold which they contain, and which by this method 
adhere very well. The remaining, part of the afhes is 
to be wafhed off; and the furface of the filver, which 
in this ftate does not feera to be gilt, is to be burnifh- 
ed with a blood-ftone, till it acquire a fine colour of 
gold. This method of gilding is very eafy, and con- 
fumes a very fmall quantity of gold. Moft gilt orna¬ 
ments upon fans, fnuff-boxes, and other toys of much 
fhow and little value, are nothing but filver gilt in this 
manner. 

Gold may alfo be applied to glafs, porcelain, and o- 
ther vitrified matters. As the furface of thefe matters 
is very fmooth, and confequently is capable of a very 
perfect contaCt with gold leaves, thefe leaves adhere to 
them with fome force, although they 3 re not of a me¬ 
tallic nature. This gilding is fo much more perfect, 
as the gold is more exactly applied to the furface o'f 
the glafs. The pieces are then to be expofed to a cer- glafs. 
tain degree of heat, and burnifhed (lightly to give them 
luftre. 4, 

A more fubftantial gilding is fixed upon glafs, ena-> 
mel, and porcelain, by applying to thefe fubftances 
powder of gold mixed with a folution of gum arabic, 
or with fome effential oil, and a fmall quantity of bo¬ 
rax ; after which a fufficient heat is to be applied to fof- •> 
ten the glafs and the gold, which is then to be burhiflf- 
cd. With this mixture any figures may be drawn. 

S A 2 The 
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GScad The powders for this purpofe maybe made, 1. By 
4 grinding gold-leaf with honey, which is afterwards 
*' to be waffled away with water. 2. By diflilling to 
drynefs a folution of gold in aqua-regia. 3. By eva¬ 
porating the m&gcury front an amalgam of gold, taking 
eare to Itir well the mathear the end of the procefs. 
4. By precipitating gold from its folution in aqua-re¬ 
gia by applying it to a folution of green vitriol in wa¬ 
ter, or fome copper, and perhaps Ibmc other metallic 
fubftance. 

GILEAD, the fon of Machir, and grandfon of 
ManaiTeh, had hisinheritance allotted him in the moun¬ 
tains of Gilead, from whence he took his name- The 
mountains of Gilead were part of that ridge which 
runs from mount Lebanon fouthward, on the eaft of 
the Holy Land; gave their name to the whole country 
which lies on the eaft of the fea of Galilee, and inclu- 
.ded the mountainous region called in the New Tefta- 
mcniTrachonites. Jeremiah (xxii. 6.) feemsto fay, 
that Gilead begins from mount Libanus. * Thou art 
Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon.’ Jacob, 
at his return from Mefopotamia, came in fix days to 
the mountains of Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 21, &c.) where 
this patriarch, with Laban his father-in-law, raifed a 
heap of Hones, in memory of their agreement and co¬ 
venant, and called it Gilead, i. e. “ an heap of witnefT- 
es,” and which Laban called Jegar-fahadntha . Tbefe 
mountains are coveted with a fort of trees 'abounding 
with gum, called the balm of Gilead, which the ferip- 
turecommendsmueh. (Jer.viii.zt.xlvi. 11.li.8.)The 
merchants who bought Jofeph came from Gilead, and 
were carrying balm into Egypt. (Gen. : xxxvii. 25.) 

The Gileadites being invaded by the Ammonites, 
&c. cliofe Jephtb.ah.for their general, who vanquiflied 
all their enemies. 

Balm ofGiLE.ii 3. Sec Amt*, i s . 

GILGAL (anc. geog.), a^place between Jerieho 
and Jordan, noted for the firft encampment of the If- 
raelitcs on this lide Jordan, about a mile from Jeri¬ 
cho. ItfometimesalfodenotesGalilee, (Jofhuaxii. 23.) 

GILL (John), D. D. a Proteflant- diffenting mini- 
fler of the Baptiil denomination, and' the fon of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth Gill, was born at Kettering in 
Northhamptonlhire, November-23, 1697. At a very 
early period of life, his father. Who was a deacon of 
the Baptili church at Kettering, difeovered hi him an 
uncommon -capacity for learning, and his ability for 
literary purfuits was afterwards evidenced-by fuch rapid 
progrefs in whatever became the objeCt of tuition, that 
it was-found necelfary to remove him from the fchool 
in which his finking talents were firffmanifefled, and 
to place him ill one more favourable to his improve¬ 
ment. He was therefbre-fent to a-gram mar fchool in 
the neighbourhood ; where he very foon furpaffed thofe 
hoys who were much his feniors in age and as pupils. 
At this fchool he comm tied till-he arrived at his nth 
year; where, belides going through flie common 
fchool-bfcoks, he read mofl of the Latin claffics, and 
juade very confiderable proficiency in the Greek lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr Gill’s celdbrity as a fehoTar, and his flrong at¬ 
tachment to books, wcre-fOoli obferved by the neigh¬ 
bouring clergy, who frequently met and converted With 
him at a bookfeller’s (hop, to which he at every op¬ 
portunity retorted for the purpofe -of-reading; and 


indeed fuch was his application to books, that it be- GUI. 
came a proverbial faying -among the common people, v— 
“ Such a thing is as certain, as that John Gill is in 
the bookfeller’s fhop.” 

He left the grammar-fehool, however, early in life. 

This was oecafioned by the imperious conduct of his 
mailer, who infilled that the children of diffenting pa¬ 
rents fhould, with other fcho’ars that belonged to the 
eftablifhment, attend him to church on week days du¬ 
ring the performance of divine fervice. The diffenters 
conlidered this requifition as a flretch of power to 
which his engagements with them gave no claim ; and 
as it was virtually making conformity a reft by which 
his pupils were to expeCt thelrenefitsof tuition, they 
refen ted his conduct; and the children of thofe parents 
that were in affluent circumflances were removed to 
feminaries where the fame advantages might be ob¬ 
tained without being fubjeCt to the impofitions of cle¬ 
rical bigotry. But as-the parents of Mr Gill had it 
not in their power to confer on him the fame privi¬ 
lege, the fame Heps could not be taken to facilitate 
his advancement in learning. To pave the Way, how¬ 
ever, for the completion of his ftudies, efforts were 
made by feveral minifters, of different denominations, 
to get him upon one or other of the funds in London. 

For this -purpofe, fpecimens of his progrefs in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of literature Were tranfmitted to the 
metropolis : in anfwer to which it was objected, “ that 
he was too young, -and that fhould he continue, as it e 
might be expeCltd he would, to make fuch rapid ad¬ 
vances in-his ftudies, he would‘go through the com¬ 
mon circle before'he woul'd'be capable of raking care 
of himfelf, or of being employed in any public fervice.” 

But thefe formidable objections were of no weight 
with our young fcholar : his lt>Ve of lear’ning was un¬ 
conquerable. Infuperable difficulties, it is true, ob- 
ftruCted the way in which literary eiriinence is ufually 
acquired ; but thefe difficulties could neither reprels 
his ardent defire of knowledge, nor damp the zeal and 
application that-had marked his former ftudies. For 
though his time was daily devoted to the bufiifefs of 
his father ; yet he had fo far improved 1 the hours of 
leifure, as to be able, before he arrived at his 19th 
year, to read all the Greek and Latin authors that 
fell-in his way. He flndiedlogic, rhetoric, moral- and 
natural philofophy ; and learnt the Hebrew language, 
fo as to read it with eafe, without any other afmtance 
than Buxtorf’s grammar and lexicon. 

Neither the purfnit of learning, however, nor the 
other neceflary avocations incumbent on Mr Gill, could 
eradicate thofe religious impreffions received in early 
life. On November 1. 1716, he made a public pro- 
feffionof his faith before the Baptifl church at Ket¬ 
tering, and was‘baptifed the fame day by Mr Tho¬ 
mas Willis. Of this church Mr Gill hadmot been l'on'g 
a member, before he Was called to the work of the 
ininiftry: foon after which he removed to Higham- 
Ferrers, with a view to purfue his ftudies under the . 
direction of Mr Davis ; but his flay at this place wds 
foon interrupted by an invitation from London in 
iyrp, to preach to the Baptift ob'urch in Horflydown, 
over which he was the fame year, being the 22dof'his 
age, ordained pallor ; which office he fuflained up¬ 
wards of 51 years. 

Mr Gill had hot been long ifi London before rab¬ 
binical 
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Gill. bimcal learning, of which lie had before c-onfiderable 
-- knowledge, became an object of purfuit. To facili¬ 
tate his progrcfs through the intricacies of this laby¬ 
rinth, he contracted an acquaintance with one of the 
moil learned Jcwiih rabbies. He read the Targums, 
the Tolmuds, the Rabbot; their ancient commenta¬ 
ries, the book Zohar, and whatever elfe of this kind 
he was able to procure. Of the Oriental languages he 
made himfelf a completemalUr : in (liort, there was 110 
branch of knowledge that could either enlarge or en¬ 
rich biblical learning, which, however difficult, was 
not attempted and attained : • and it may be truly af- 
ferted, that in this line he had but few equals* and that 
the annals of literature do not exhibit a character by 
■whom he was excelled. 

In- 1748 Mr Gill publilhed a commentary on the 
New Teilament in tliree vols folio. The immenfe 
reading and learning difcoverable in this arduous work, 
attracted the attention of the Marifchal College and 
-Univerfity of Aberdeen; and procured for him, with¬ 
out either his felicitation or his knowledge, a diploma, 
creating him DoCtor of divinity. This intelligence 
Was communicated to the Doctor in the molt hand- 
forne terms by the profetforsOlborn and Pollock; who 
declared, “ that on account of his knowledge of 'the 
feriptures, of the Oriental languages, and of Jewilh 
antiquities, of his learned defence of the feriptures a- 
gainlt Deifts and Infidels, and the reputation gained 
by his other works ; the univerfity had, without his 
privity, unanimoufly agreed to confer on him the de¬ 
gree of Doctor in divinity. 

Dr Gill’s fentiments, as a divine, were throughout 
Calviniflic : “And perhaps no man (fays the Reverend 
Mr Toplady, a minifter in the Church of England) 
fince the daysof Auftin, lias written fo largely in de¬ 
fence of the fyftem of grace : and certainly no man 
has-treated that momentous fubjedl in all its branches, 
more clofely, judicioufly, and fuccefsfiilly. What was 
faid of Edward the black prince, that he never fought 
a battle which he didnot win ;"what has been remark¬ 
ed of the great Duke of Marlborough, that he never 
undertook a liege which he did not carry; may be 
juftly accommodated to our great philofopher aild di¬ 
vine; who, fo far as the diftinguifliing doctrines of the 
gofpel are concerned, never befieged an error which 
he did not force from its ltrongholds, nor ever en¬ 
countered an adverfary whom he did not baffle and 
fubdue. His learning and labours, if exceedable, 
were exceeded only by the invariable fandlit-y of his 
-life and douverfation. from his childhood to his 
entrance to his miniftry, and from his entrance on. 
the miniftry to the moment of his diffolution, not 
one of his moft iuveterate oppofers was ever able to 
charge him with the leaft Ifoadow of immorality. 
Himfelf, no lefs than his writings, demonftrated that 
the doctrine of grace does not lead to licentioufnefs. 
Thofe who had the honour and happinefs of being 
admitted into the number of his friends, can go 
ftill farther in their teftimony. They know that his 
moral demeanor was more than blamelefs: it Was from 
firft to laft confiftently exemplary. And indeed' an 
undeviating confiftency, both in his views of evange¬ 
lical 1 truths, and in his obedience as a lervant of God, 
was one of thofe qualities by which his caft of charac¬ 
ter was eminently marked. He was in every reflect 


a burning and Aiming light: Burning with love to Gift 
God, to truth, and to fouls ; lhining as an ex.unptc to II 
believers, in word, in faith, in purity, a pattern of Gi ' Iin g" 
good works, and a model of all holy conversation and * m ‘ 
godlinels ; and while true religion and found learning 
Have a Angle friend remaining in the Britifh empire, 
the works and natne of Gill will be precious and re¬ 
vered.” 

He died at Camberwell, Oftober 14. 1771, aged 
73 years 10 months and to days. In 1718 the Doc¬ 
tor married Mrs Elizabeth Negus ; by whom lie had 
many children, two of whom only furvived him. Mrs 
Gill died in 1764. 

His works are, A Commentary on the Old and New 
Teftament,iu 9V0IS folio. A Body ofDivinityin 3 vols 
quarto. Tlie Caufe of God and Truth, 4 vols odtavo. 

A Treatife concerning the Prophecies of the Old Tef- 
tament refpecting the Meffiah. A Dilfertation on the 
antiquity of the Hebrew Language, Letters, Vowel- 
Points, and Accents. Sermons on the Cauricles, folio; 
befides a great number of fermons and controverfial 
pieces on different fubjects. 

Gill, a meafure of capacity, containing a quarter 
of an Englilh pint. 

GILLS, or Branchi/e of fillies. See Compara -- 
TIve A/iatomy, 11160. 

GILLINGHAM, a parilh in the County of Dor- 
fetfhire, on the river Stour, near the foreft of its own. 
name ; where, anno 1016, king Edmund Ironftde van- 
quiflied the Danes. It is one of the largeft parilhes in 
the county, being 4T miles in circuit, con tabling 6 4*000 
acres. It lies on the borders of Wilts and Somerfet 
4 miles N. W. of Shaftfbury. It has a manufacture 
of linen, but the chief produce is grazing and the 
dairies. Near it are the traces of an ancientrefidence 
of Norman or Saxon kings, .340 feet long and 240 
broad, furrounded by a rampart of earth. Henry I. 
refided here, and king John repaired it at the expence 
of the county. Edward I. fpent his Chriftmas here in 
1270 ; but the whole of the materials are removed, 
and the foundation of the lioufe only can be traced, 
which was in the form of the letter L, in length r8o 
feet by 80 broad, and the foot of the letter 48 by 40. 

The area of the houfe containing 168,000 fquare feet. 

It ftood half a mile from the church, on the road to 
Shafton, encompaffed by a moat, now dry, in fome 
places 9 feet deep and 20 broad. The rampart ap¬ 
pears to have been 30 feet thick. Here is a free 
fchool, a large old building, and a workhoufe, as well 
as two ftone bridges. In 1694 it received damage of 
near 4000I. by a fire. Near it is Gillingham foreft, 
four miles long and one mile byoad. The church is a 
large ancient fabric. 

Gillingham, a parifhof Kent, three miles below 
Chatham, arid on the fame fide of the Medway. Part 
of Catham-dock is in the parifii; and here is a caftle 
well furnilhed with guns that commands the river, 
there being no lefs than 170 embrazurcs for cannon; 
which would flop tl\c progrefs of any enemy that Ihould 
happen to make way by Sheernefs-fort, before they 
could reach Chatham. Here are alfo copperas works. 

At this place 600 Norman gentlemen, who came over 
in the retinue of the two princes Alfred and Edward, 
were all barbaroufly murdered by earl Godwin. It 
was in remote times the property of the archbifliop of 

Canterbury 
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Ollolo, Canterbury, who had here an elegant palace, the old 
i Gilpin, hall of which is now converted into a barn : it is built 
" v ' principally of flint, but the windows are filled up with 
brick. Near it are the remains of the chapel, &c. and 
a great part of the whole of its original outer walls 
may be traced. 

GILOLO, a large ifland of the Pacific Ocean, ly¬ 
ing between i° S. Lat. and 2° N. Lat. and between 
125 0 and 128° E. Long. It belongs to the Dutch ; 
but does not produce any of the fine fpices, though it 
lies ill the neighbourhood of the fpice-iflands. The 
natives are fierce and cruel favages. 

GILPIN (Bernard), re&or of Houghton, diftin- 
guifhed by his extraordinary piety and hofpitality, was 
defeended from an ancient and honourable family in 
Weftmoreland, and born in 1517. As he was bred 
in the Catholic religion, fo he for fome time defended 
it againfl the reformers, and at Oxford held a difputa- 
tion with Hooper afterward bifhop of Worcefter and 
martyr for the Proteflant faith ; but was ftaggered in 
another deputation with Peter Martyr, and began fe- 
rioufly to examine the contefled points by the belt au¬ 
thorities. Thus, being prefented to the vicarage of 
Norton in the diocefe of Durham, he foon refigned it, 
and went abroad to confult eminent profedors on both 
fides ; and after three years abfence returned a little 
before the death of queen Mary, fatisfiedin the gene¬ 
ral dodtrines of the reformation. He was kindly re¬ 
ceived by his uncle Dr Tonflall, bifhop of Durham ; 
who foon after gave him the archdeaconry of Durham, 
towhichthe redtory of Ellington was annexed. When 
repairing to his parifh, though the perfecution was 
then at its height, he boldly preached againfl the vices, 
errors and corruptions of the times, efpecially in the 
clergy, on which a charge confifting of 13 articles was 
drawn up againfl him, and prefented in form to the 
bifhop. But Dr Tonftal found a method of difmiffing 
the caufe in fuch a manner as to protect his nephew, 
without endangering himfelf, andfoon after prefented 
him to the rich living of Houghton le Spring. He was 
a fecond time accufed to the bifhop, and again protec¬ 
ted ; when his enemies, enraged at this fecond defeat 
laid their complaint before Dr Bonner, bifhop of Lon¬ 
don ; who immediately gave orders to apprehend him. 
Upon which Mr Gilpin bravely prepared for martyr¬ 
dom ; and ordering his houfe-fleward to provide him 
a long garment that he might make a decent appear¬ 
ance at the flake, fet out for London. Luckily, how¬ 
ever, he broke his leg on the journey ; which pro- 
tradledhis arrival untill the news of thequeen’s death 
freed him from all further apprehenfions. Being imme¬ 
diately fet at liberty, he returned to Houghton, where 
he was received by his parifhioners with the iincerefl 
joy- 

Upon the deprivation of the Popifh bifhops, he was 
offered the fceof Carlille, which he declined; and con¬ 
fining his attention to his redtory, difeharged all the 
duties of his fiuiftion in the mofl exemplary manner. 
To the greatefl humanity andcourtefy, he added an 
unwearied application to the inftruflion of thofe under 
his care. He was not fatisfied with the advice he gave 
in public, but ufed to inflruft in private and brought 
his parifhioners to come to him with their doubts and 
difficulties. He had a mofl engaging manner towards 
Ui ofe whom lie thought well-difpofed ; nay, liis very 


reproof was fo conduced, that it feldom gave offence j Gilpin! 
the becoming gentlenefs with whichit was urged, made 1 — J ' 
it always appear the effedtof friendfhip. Thus, with 
unceafmg aifiduity,did he employ himfelf in admonifh- 
ing the vicious, and encouraging the well-intentioned; 
by which means in a few years, he made a greater 
change in his neighbourhood than could well have 
been imagined. A remarkableinftance, what reforma¬ 
tion a fingle man may effedt, when he hath it earneflly 
at heart ! 

But his hopes were notfo much in the prefent gene¬ 
ration as in the fucceeding. It was an eafier talk, he 
found, to prevent vice, than to corred it; to form the 
young to virtue, than to amend the bad habits of the 
old. He employed much of his time, therefore, in 
endeavouring to improve the minds of the younger part 
of his pariIh ; buffering none to grow up in an igno¬ 
rance of their duty ; but prefiing it as the wifeft part 
to mix religion with their labour, and amidflthe cares 
of this life to have a conflant care upon the next. He 
attended to every thing which might be of fervice to 
his parilhioners. He was very affiduous in preventing 
all law-fuits among them. His hall is faid to have been 
often thronged with people, who came to him about 
their differences. He was not indeed much acquaint¬ 
ed with law ; but he could decide equitably, and that 
fatisfied : nor could his fovereign’s commiffion have, gi¬ 
ven him more weight than his own charader gave 
him. 

His hofpitable manner of living was the admiration 
of the whole country. He fpent in his family every 
fortnight 40 bulhels of corn, 2obulhels of malt, and a 
whole ox; befides a proportionable quantity of other 
kinds of provifion. Strangers and travellers found a 
cheerful reception. All were welcome that came; and 
even their beafts had fomuch care taken of them, that 
it was humoroufly „faid, “ If a horfe was turned loofe 
in any part of the country, it would immediately make 
its way to the redor of Houghton’s.” 

Every Sunday, from Michaelmas rill Eaffer, was a 
fort of public day with him. During this feafon he 
expeded to fee all his parilhioners and their families. 

For their reception, he had three tables well covered : 
the firllwas for gentlemen, the fecond forhulbandmen 
and farmers, and the third for day-labourers. This 
piece of hofpitality he never omitted, even when Ioffes, 
or a fcarcity of provifion, made its continuance rather 
difficult to him. He thought it is duty, and that 
was a deciding motive. Even when he was abfent 
from home, no alteration was made in his family-ex- 
pences ; the poor were fed as ufual, and his neighbours 
entertained. 

But notwithftanding all this painful induftry, and 
the large fcope it had in fo extended a parifh, Mr Gil¬ 
pin thought the fphere of his benevolence yet too con¬ 
fined. It grieved him extremely to fee every where, 
in the parilhes around him, fo great a degree of Igno- - 
ranee and fuperflition, occafion ed by the lhameful ne¬ 
glect of the pafforal care in the clergy of thofe parts. 

Thefe bad confequences induced him to fupply, as 
far as he could, what was wanting in others. For 
this purpofe, every year he ufed regularly to vifit the 
molt uegledted parilhes in Northumberland, York- 
ihire, Chelhire, Weflmoreland, and Cumberland ; and 
that his own parifii in die mean time might not buffer, 
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“Gilpin, he was at the expence of a cou/lant alfiflant. In each 
" v ' place he Haul two or three days ; and his method 
was, to call the people about him, and lay before 
them, in as plain a way as poffible, the danger of 
leading wicked or even carelefs lives ; explaining to 
them the nature of true religion ; inflrudling them in 
the duties they owed to God, their neighbour, and 
tliemfelves: and fhowing them howgreatly a moral and 
religious conduct would contribute to their prefent as 
well as future happinefs. 

As Mr Gilpin had all the warmth of an enthufiafl, 
though under 1 the direction of a very calm and fbber 
judgment, he never wanted an audience, even in the 
wild eft parts ; where he roufed many to a fenfe of reli¬ 
gion, who had coniradted the moil inveterate habits 
of inattention to every thing of a ferious nature. And 
wherever he came, he ufed to vifit all the gaols and 
places of confinement ; few in the kingdom having at 
that time any appointed minifter. And by his labours, 
and affedlionate manner of behaving, he is faid to 
have reformed many very abandoned perfons in thofe 
places. He would employ his intereft likewife for 
fuch criminals whofe cafes he thought attended with 
any hard circumftan'ces, and often procured pardons 
for them. 

There is a trad of country upon the border of Nor¬ 
thumberland, called Reads-dais and Tine-dale, of all 
barbarous places in the north, at that time the moft 
barbarous. Before the Union, this place was called 
the debateable land, as fubject by turns to England and 
Scotland, and the common theatre where the two na¬ 
tions were continually a&ing their bloody feeries. It 
was inhabited .by a kind of defperate banditti, render¬ 
ed fierce and aftive by conflant alarms : they lived by 
theft, ufed to plunder on both fides of the barrier ; and 
what they plundered on one, they expofed to fale on 
the other ; by that means efcaping juftice. And in 
this dreadful country, where no man would even travel 
that could help it, Mr Gilpin never failed to fpend 
fome part of every year. 

He genarally chofe the chriftian holidays for his 
journey, becaufe he found the people at that feafon 
mofl difengaged, and molt eafily alfembled. He had 
fet places for preaching which were as regularly at¬ 
tended as the alfize-towns of a circuit. If he came 
where there was a church, he made ufe of it: if not, 
of barns, or any other large building; where great 
crouds of people were fure to attend him, fome for his 

inftrudtions, and others for his charity_This was a 

very difficult and laborious employment. The coun¬ 
try was fo poor, that what provifion he could get, ex¬ 
treme hunger only could make palatable. The incle¬ 
mency of the weather, and the badnefs of the roads 
through a mountainous country, and at that feafon co¬ 
vered with fnow, expofed him likewife often to great 
hardfhips. Sometimes he was overtaken by the night,, 
the country being in many places dcfolate for feveral 
miles together, and obliged to lodge out in the cold. 
At fuch times, we are told, lie would make his fervant 
ride about with his horfes; whilft himfelf on foot ufed 
as much exercife as his age and the fatigues of the pre¬ 
ceding day would permit. All this he cheerfully under¬ 
went ; efleemingfuch Cervices well compenfated by the 
advantages which he hoped might accrue from them to 
his uninftrufled fellow-creatures* 

A 


The difintcrefled pains he took among thefe barba- Gilpin. ^ 
rous people, and the good offices he was always read y v 

to do them, drew from them the warmefl and lincereft 
expreffions of gratitude. Indeed he was little lefs than, 
adored among them, and might have brought the 
whole country almoft to what he pleafed. One in- 
fiance that is related, fhows how greatly he was reve¬ 
red. By the careleffiiefs of his fervants, his horfes - 
were one day fiolen. The news was quickly propaga¬ 
ted, and every one expreffed the high eft indignation af 
the fact. The thief was rejoicing over his prize, when 
by the report of the country, he found whofe horfes he 
had taken. Terrified at what he had done, he inllant- 
ly came trembling back, confeifed the fadt, returned' 
the horfes, and declared he believed the devil would 
have fiezed him diredly, had he carried them offknow- 
ing them to have been Mr Gilpin’s. 

We have already taken notice of Mr Gilpin’s un¬ 
commonly generous and hofpitable manner of living. 

The value of his redory was about 400I. a-year : an 
income, indeed, at that time very conliderable, but yet 
in appearance very unproportionate to the generous 
things he did: indeed, he could not have done them, 
unlefs his frugality had been equal to his generolity. 

His friends, therefore, could not but wonder to find 
him, amidfl his many great and continual expences, en¬ 
tertain the defign of building and endowing a gram- 
mar-fehool: a defign, however, which his exad ceco- 
nomy foon enabled him to accomplifh, though the ex¬ 
pence of it amounted to upwards of 500I. His fchool. 
was no fooncr opened, than it began to flourifh; and 
there was fo great a refort of young people to it, that 
in a little time the town was not able to accommodate 
them. He put himfelf, therefore, to the inconvenience 
of fitting up a part of his own houfe for that purpofe, 
where he feldom had fewer than 20 or 30 children. 

Some of thefe were the fons of perfons of diftindtion,. 
whom he boarded at eafy rates : but the greater part, 
were poor children, whom he not only educated, but. 
clothed and maintained ; he was at the expence like¬ 
wife of boarding in the town many otherpoor children. 

He ufed to bring feveral every year from the different 
parts where he preached, particularly Raidf-dale and 
Tine-dale ; which places he was at great pains in ci¬ 
vilizing, and contributing not a little towards rooting 
out that barbarifm which every year prevailed lefs a- 
mong them. 

As to the fchool, he not only placed able mailers in 
it, whom he procured from Oxford, but himfelf like¬ 
wife conflantly infpe&ed it. And, that encouragement 
might quicken the application of his boys, he always, 
took particular notice of the mofl forward : he would 
call them his own Jcho/ars, and would fend for them 
often into his fludy, and there inftrud them himfelf. 

One method ufed by him to fill his fchool was a little 
Angular. Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road,, 
he would make trial of his capacity by a.fcw queflions, 
and if he found it fuch as pleafed him, he would pro¬ 
vide for his education. And befides thofe whom he 
fent from his own fchool to the univeriities, and there, 
wholly maintained, he would likewife give to others,, 
who were in circumflances to do fomething for. them- 
felves, what further affiflance they needed.. By which, 
means he induced many parents to allow their children, 
a liberal education,who othetwife would nothave done: 

it-. 
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tiilpin. it. And Mr Gilpin did not think.it enough to afford. 

—v-' the means only of an academical education to thefe 

young people, but endeavoured to make it as benefi¬ 
cial to them as he could. He flill confidered himfelf 
as their proper guardian ; and feemed to think himfelf 
bound to the public for their being made ufeful mem¬ 
bers of it, as far as it lay in his power to make them 
fo. With this view he held a punctual correfpond- 
ence with their tutors ; and made the youths them- 
felves frequently write to him, and give him an ac¬ 
count of their ltudies. So folicitous indeed was he 
about them, knowing the many temptations to which 
their age and fituation expofed them, that once every 
other year he generally made a journey to the univer- 
fities to infpedt their behaviour. And this uncommon 
care was not unrewarded ; for many ofhis fcholars be¬ 
came ornaments to the church,and exemplary inflances 
of piety . 

To the account that hath been already given of Mr 
Gilpin’shofpitalityandbenevolence, the following par¬ 
ticulars may be added. Every Thurfday throughout the 
year, a very large quantity of meat was drelfed wholly 
for the poor; and every day they had what quantity 
of broth they wanted. Twenty-fourofthe pooreft were 
his conllant penfioners. Four times in the year a dinner 
was provided for them ; when they received from his 
fleward a certain quantity of corn, and a fum of mo¬ 
ney : and at Chriftmas they had always an ox divided 
among them. 

Whenever he heard of any in diflrcfs, whether of 
his own parifh or any other, he was fure to relieve 
them. In his walks abroad, he would frequently bring 
home with him poor people, and fend them away 
clothed as well as fed. He took great pains to inform 
himfelf of the circumftances ofhis neighbours, that the 
modefly of the fufferer might not prevent his relief. 
But the money beft laid out was, in his opinion, that 
which encouraged induftry. It was one of his greatefl 
pleafures to make up the Ioffes of his laborious neigh¬ 
bours, and prevent their finking under them. If a poor 
man had loft a beaft, he would fend him another in his 
room : or if any farmer had had a bad year, he would 
make him an abatement in his tythes—Thus as far, 
as he was able, he took the misfortunes of his parifh 
upon himfelf; and, like a truefhepherd, expofed him¬ 
felf for his flock. But of all kinds of induftrious poor, 
he was moft forward to affift thofe who had large fami¬ 
lies ; fuch neverfailed to meet with his bounty, when 
they wanted to fettle their children in the world. 

In the diftant parifhes where he preached, as well as 
in his own neighbourhood, his generolity and benevo¬ 
lence were continually fhow'ingthemfelves; particular¬ 
ly in the defolate parts of Northumberland. “ When 
he began his journey,” fays an old mtmufeript life of 
him, “ he would have io pounds in his purfe; and 
at his comming home, lie would be 20 nobles in debt, 
which he would always pay within a fortnight af¬ 
ter.”_In the gaols hevilited, he was not only care¬ 

ful to give the prifoners proper inftructions, but ufed 
to purchafe for them likewife what neceffaries they 
wanted. 

Even upon the public road, he never let flip an op¬ 
portunity of doing good. He has often been known 
to take off'his cloak and give it to an half-naked tra¬ 
veller : and when lie has had fcarce money enough in 

x 


his pocket to provide himfelf a dinner, yet Would he. Gilthead 
give away part of that little, or the whole, if he found li 

any who feemed to ftand in need of it.—Of this bene- Gingiro. _ 
volent temper, the following inftance is preferved. One “ 
day returning home, he faw in a field feveral people 
crowding together; and judgingfomething more than 
ordinary had happened, he rode up, and found that, 
one of the horfes in a team had fuddenly dropped 
down, which they were endeavouring to raife ; but in 
vain, for the horfe was dead. The owner of it feemed 
much dejedted with his misfortune; and declaring how 
grievous a lofs it would be to him, Mr Gilpin bade him 
not be dilheartened: “ I’ll let you have (fays he), 
honeft man, that horfe of mine,” and pointed to his 
fervant’s — ec Ah mafter (replied the countryman), 
my pocket will not reach fuch a beaft as that.” 

“ Come, come (faid Mr Gilpin), take him, take him; 
and when I demand my money, then thou fhalt pay 
me.” 

This worthy and excellent divine, who merited and 
obtained the glorious titles of the Father of the Poor, 
and the Apoflle of the North, died in 1583, in the 66th 
year ofhis age. 

GILTHEAD, in ichthyology. See Sparus. 

GIN. See Geneva. 

Gin, in mechanics, a machine for driving piles, 
fitted with a windlafs and winches at each end where 
eight or nine men heave, and round which a rope is 
reeved that goes over the wheel at,the top : one end 
of this rope is feized to am iron-monkey, that hooks 
to a. beetle of different weights, according to the piles 
they are to drive, being, from eight to. thirteen hun¬ 
dred weight; and when hove up to acpofs-piece, near 
the wheel) it unhooks the monkey, andlets the beetle 
fall on the upper end.of the pile, and forces the fame into 
the ground: then the monkey’s own weightover hauls 
the windlafs, inorder for its being hooked' again to 
the beetle. 

GINGER, the root of a fpecies of amomum. See 

Amctmum. 

GINGIDIUM, in botany : A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 

The calyx is.- an invo-lucrum, with about fix. linear 
leaves; the corolla confifts of five oval.-lanceolated 
petals; the ftamina. are five filaments ; the a nth era; 

'roundifh,; the, pericar.pium an ovato-truncaped. fruit, 
with eight ftrias ; there are. two ftriated feeds, infoma 
places plane, and in others, convex. 

GINGIRO,or Zin.dero, a.fmall territory of Africa 
to the fouth of Abyffmia; being feparated from, it by, 
the river Zcbee, by whieh.it is alfo almoft.entdrely fur- 
rounded. This river is extremely large„having more 
water than the Nile, and being much more rapid; fo 
that, during the rainy feafon, it would be altogether 
impaffable, w r ere it not for. the. large rocks which are 
in its channel. The extreme difficulty which.occurs 
in paffing this.river, however., is the means of prefer- 
ving the. kingdom of. Gingiro, which would, other wife 
be conquered in a Angle feafon by the.Galla. 

The moft remarkable particular with regard to this 
kingdom is, that the fover.eign is a prefeffed votary of 
the devil. “ Thisfuperftition (fays. Mr Bruce) reaches 
down all the weftern llde of the continent on . the At¬ 
lantic ocean, in the countries of Congo, Angola, and 
Benin. In fpite of the firm eft foundation in true 
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Gingiro philofophy, a traveller, who decides from the informa- 
II tion and inveftigation of fadts, will find it very difficult 
Gwgly- t0 treat thefe appearances as abfolute fidtions, or as 
' . owmg to the fuperiority of cunning of one man in 
over-reaching another. For my own part, I confefs, 
I am equally at a Id’s to affign reafons for difbeblieving 
the fidtion on which their pretenfions to fome preter¬ 
natural information are founded, as to account for them 
by the operation of ordinary courfes.” 

In this kingdom every thing is condudted, or pre¬ 
tended to be condudted, by magic ; and all thofe 
llaves, which in other African countries are fold to 
Europeans, are here facrificed to the devil, human 
blood being a neceflary part in all their accurfed fo- 
lemnities. “ How far (fays Mr Bruce) this reaches to 
the fouthward, I do not know ; but I look upon this 
to be the geographical bounds of the reign of the 
devil on the north fide of the equator in the peninfula 
of Africa.” 

With regard to this country, very little farther is 
known than fome of the cultoms of the people 
tranfiently picked up by the Jefuit miffionaries in 
Abyffinia. From them we learn, that the kingdom is 
hereditary in one family, though it does not regularly 
defcend to the eldelt fon, the king being chofen by 
the nobles ; in which they referable their neighbours 
the Abyffinians. When the king dies, his body is 
wrapped in a fine cloth, and a cow is killed. The 
body fo wrapped up is next inclofed in the cow’s lkin ; 
and all the princes of the royal family fly and hide 
themfelvesin the bulhes, while thofe who are entrufted 
with the election enter the thickets, beating about 
every where as if for game. At laft a bird of prey, 
called in their language liber, appears, and hovers over 
the perfon deftined to be king ; crying and making a 
great noife without quitting his llation. By this 
means the perfon deftined to be elected is found out, 
furrounded as is reported, by lions, tigers, panthers, 
and other wild beafts ; all which are fuppofed to be 
brought by the power of magic or of the devil— 
After the king is found, he flies upon thofe who came 
in quell of him with great fury, killing and wound¬ 
ing -as many as he can reach, until at laft he is dragged 
to the throne whether he will or not. One particular 
family have the privilege of conducting him to the 
throne ; and if they Ihould not happen to find him at 
firft,- they have a right to take him out of the hands of 
thofe who did fo; and thus another battle enfues be¬ 
fore the vacant throne can be filled. Laftly, before 
he enters his palace, two men mull be killed ; one at 
the foot of a tree by which the houfe is fupported ; 
and the other at the threfhold of the door, which is 
befnreared with the blood of the vidtim. It is the 
particular privilege of one family to afford thefe 
victims; and fo far are they from feeking to avoid 
this fate, that they glory in the occalion, and willing¬ 
ly offer themfelves to meet it. This laftparticular, Mr 
Bruce fays he had in Abyffinia from people coining 
from- Gingiro. 

GINGIVA], the gums. See Gums. 

GINGLYMUS, in anatomy, one Of the fpecies of 
articulation. It is that jointure of the bones where 
each bone mutually receives the other ; fo that each 
bone both receives and is received. See An atomy, n° 2. 

Vol. VII. 


GINKGO, the maden-haxr-tree. See Mauri- Ginkgo 

TIA. _ II 

GINORA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia ^ l0tt0- 
order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the brder is doubtful. The calyx is cleft into fix 
parts ; the petals fix: the capfule unilocular, quad- 
rivalved, coloured, and polyfpermous. 

GINSENG. See Panax. 

GIOIA (Flavio), of Amalfi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, the celebrated mathematician ; who, from his 
knowledge of the magnetic powers, invented the ma¬ 
riner’s compafs, by which the navigation of the Eu¬ 
ropeans was extended to the moft diftant regions of 
the globe : before this invention, navigation was con¬ 
fined to coafting. The king of N aples being a younger 
branch of the royal family of France, he marked the- 
north point with a fleur delis, in compliment to that 
country. It is faid the Chinefe knew the compafs 
long before ; be this as it may, the Europeans are in¬ 
debted to Gioia for this invaluable difeovery. Heflou- 
rilhed A. D. 1300. 

GIORDANO (Luca.) SeeJoRDANO. 

GIORGIONE, fo called from his comely afpedt, 
was an illuftrious Venetian painter, born in 1478. He 
received his firft inftrudtions from Giovanni Bellino ; 
but ftudying afterwards the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, he loon furpalfed them both, being the firft 
among the Lombards who found out the admirable 
effedts of ftrong lights and fliadows. Titian became 
his rival in this art; and was fo careful in copying the 
life, that he exceeded Giorgione in difeovering the de¬ 
licacies of nature, by tempering the boldnefs of his 
colouring. The moft valuable piece of Giorgione in 
oil is that of Chrift carrying his crofs, now in the 
church of San Rovo in Venice ; where it is held in 
great veneration. He died of the plague young, in 
1511. 

GIOSEPPIO, an eminent painter, fo called by 
way of contradlion from Giofeppe d’ Arphio the town 
of Naples where he was born in 1560. Being car¬ 
ried to Rome very young, and employed by painters 
then at work in the Vatican to grind their colours, he 
foon made hinifelf mafter of the elements of deftgn, and 
by degrees grew very famous. His wit and humour 
gained him the favour of popes and cardinals, who 
lound him bufinefs in plenty. Gregory XIII. fhowed 
him great refpedt; and Louis XIII. of France made 
him a knight of the order of St Michael. By the force 
of a happy genius he acquired a light and agreeable 
manner of defigning ; though it is remarked by De 
Piles, that he degenerated into a ftyle which neither 
partook of true nature nor of the antique. His battles 
in the Capitol are the moft efteemed of all his pieces. 

He died at Rome in 1640. 

GIOTTO, an ingenious painter, fculptor, and ar- 
chitedl of Florence, born in 1276. He was the dif- 
ciple of Cimabue ; but far fuperior to his mafter, in the 
air of his heads, the attitudes of his figures, and in the 
tone of his colouring ; but could not exprefs livelinefs ' 
in the eyes> tendernefs in the fielh, or ftrength in the 
mufcles of his naked figures. He was principally ad¬ 
mired for his works in mofaic ; the heft of which is 
over the grand entrance of St Peter’s church at Rome. 
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The ©bfervation of Alberti on that piece is, that in the 
ihip of Giotto, the expreflion of fright and amazement 
of the difciples at feeing St Peter walk upon the water 
is fo excellent, that each of them exhibits fome cha- 
raftcriRic fign of his terror. His death happened in 
1336, and the city of Florence honoured his memory 
with a flame of marble over his tomb. 

GIRAFFE, in zoology. See Cervus. 

GIRALD (Barry], or Giraldus Cambrenfis. See 
Barry. 

GIRALDI (Lilio Gregorio), an ingenious critic, 
and one of the iuoR learned men that modem Italy 
has produced, was born at Ferrara in 1479. He was 
ar Rome when it was plundered by the emperor 
Charles V. ; and having thus loft all he had, and being 
tormented by the gout, he ftruggled through life with 
ill fortune and ill health. He wrote, neverthelefs, 17 
performances, which were colledled and publifhed at 
Bafil in 2 vols folio in 1580, and at Leyden in 1696. 
Authors of the firfl rank have bellowed the highefl 
eulogies on Giraldus ; particularly Cafaubon and 
Thuan'us. 

Giraldi (John Baptifl Cintio), an Italian poet of 
the fame family with the foregoing Lilio, was born 
in 1504. He was fecretary to the duke of Ferrara, 
and afterwards became profelfor of rhetoric at Pavia. 
He died in 1573. His works, which confift chieflyof 
tragedies, were colledted and publifhed at Venice by his 
fon Celfo Giraldi,, in 1583; and fome fcruple not 
to rank him among the befl tragic writers Italy has 
produced. 

GIRARDON (Francis), a celebrated French ar¬ 
chitect and fculptor, born at Troyes in 1627. Louis 
XIV. being informed of his great talents, fent him to 
Rome with a penfion of 1000 crowns. At his return 
into France, he laboured for the royal palaces, and 
die gardens of Verfai-lles and Trianon ; where there 
are many of his works executed in bronze and in mar¬ 
ble, from the defigns of Charles le Bran. The mau- 
foleum of cardinal de Richelieu, in the Sorbonne, and 
the equeflrian flatue of Louis XlV. at the Place de 
Vendome, where the flatue and horfe are call in one 
piece, pafs for his molt excellent performances. Gi- 
rardon was profefTor, redtor, and chancellor, of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture j and had the pofl 
of infpedtor-general of all the works done in fculpture. 
He died in 1715. 

GIRDERS, in architecture, the largeft pieces of 
timber in a floor. Their ends are ufually faRened in¬ 
to the fummers, on breaft-fummers ; and the joifls are 
framed in at one end to the girders. 

By the ftatutc for rebuilding London, no girder is 
to lie lefs than ten inchesinto the wall,,and their ends 
to be always laid in loam, &c. 

GIRDLE (Gingulus or Zona), a belt or band of 
leather or other matter, tied about the reins to keep 
that part more firm and tight. 

It was anciently the cuRom for bankrupts and other 
jhfolvent debtors to put off and furrender their girdle 
in open court. The reafon of this was, that our an- 
ceflors ufed to carry all- their necefTary uteufils, as 
purfe, keys, &c. tied to the girdle; whence the girdle 
became a fymbol of the eflate. .Hiftory relates, that 
the widow of Philip L.duke.of Burgundy, renounced 


her right of fucceffion by putting off her girdle upon Girga 
the duke’s tomb. . (bites, _ 

The Romans always wore a girdle to tuck up the Girgenti. 
tunica when they had occafion to do any thing : this v 
cuflom was fo general, that fuch as went without 
girdles, and let their gowns hang loofe, were reputed 
idle, diffolute, perfons. 

Maidens ox Virgins Girdle. It was the cuflom among 
the Greeks and Romans for the hufband to untie his 
bride’s girdle. Homer, lib. xi. of hisOdyffey, calls the 
girdle vrafbaim {am, maid’sgirdle. Fellas relates, that 
it was made of lheep’s wool, and that the hufband un¬ 
tied it in bed : he adds, that it was tied in the Her- 
culanean knot; and that the hufband unloofed it, as a 
happy prefage of his having as many children as Her¬ 
cules, who at his death left feventy behind him. 

The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of 
girdle called csfius, to which they annexed a faculty 
of infpiring the paflion of love. 

G 1 RGASHITES, or Gergesenes, an ancient 
people of the land of Canaan, whofe habitation was 
beyond the fea of Tiberias, where we find fome foot- 
fleps of their name in the city of Gergefa , upon the 
lake of Tiberias.. The Jewiih doctors inform us, thait 
when Jofhua firfl came into the land of Canaan, the 
Girgafhites took a refolution rather to forfake their 
country, than fubmit to the Hebrews, and accordingly 
retired into Africa. Neverthelefs, it is certain that a 
good number of them Raid behind, fince Jofhua (xxiv. 

11-) informs us that he fubdued the Girgafhites, and 
they whom he overcame were on tiffs fide Jordan. 

GIRGENTI, a town of Sicily, which occupies part 
of the fite of the ancient Agrigentum. It has only one 
Rreet fit for carriages. It is inhabited by 15,000 per¬ 
fons ; but has no remarkable buildings or works of art 
that deferve mention : the only antiquities to be feen 
were a Latin infeription of the time of the Antonines, 
as is pretended, relative to fome aflbciation between 
Agrigentum and Lilybaeum ; and a piece of ancient 
mafonry in the foundations of a church pretended 
to be the remains of a temple of Jupiter. At fome 
diflaUce, on the old ground in the vale, Rands the 
cathedral, a clurnfy building patched up by barba¬ 
rous architects with various difeordant parts. This 
church is enriched with no works of modern 
painters or fculptors that claim any title to praife, 
but the baptifmal font is made out of an. ancient 
farcophagus faced with very beautiful baffo relievos. 

This fee is the richeR in Sicily, but has the charac¬ 
ter of being lefs enlightened and polifhed than the reR 
of the ifland. Among the euriofities belonging to the 
cathedral is an Etrufcan vafe of rare fize and prefer- 
vation. There are alfo fome golden pateras of ex¬ 
treme rarity. The monaRery of San Nicolo Rands 
on a little eminence in the centre of the old city, ad¬ 
mirably Rtuated. The range of hills towards the 
fouth eaR finks gradually. To as to admit a noble 
reach of fea and of plain, terminated on each fide by 
thick groves of fruit-trees. Above appear the re¬ 
mains of ancient grandeur, wonderfully contrafied. 
with the humble Rraw cottages built at their feet. 

I11 the orchard of this convent is a fquare building with 
pilafiers, which is fuppofed to have been part of the 
palace of the Roman praetor,. 
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©ironni Girgenti has the convenience of a port: for which, 
Giula however, it is lefs indebted to its natural iituation 
- * . than to the recent alfiftance of art. The harbour is 

formed by means of a pier earned out in three ftdes 
of an o&agon, with a battery at the head; the light- 
houfeisto be eredted on the cliffs on Ihore, as there is no 
poflibility of raifingit high enough on the mole with¬ 
out danger of finking. The work is admirable as to 
ffrength and neatnefs, but the intention of creating a 
fafe and complete haven has not been fully anfwered ; 
the Scirocco commands it entirely, and drives in great 
quantities of fand, which it is feared will in time choak 
up the port; even now fltips of burden find it difficult 
to get in, but the Caricatore is confiderable, and 
the magazines in the rocks along the ihore are very 
fpacious. 

G1RONNE, or Gironny, in heraldry, a coat of 
arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, meet¬ 
ing in the centre of the Afield, and alternately colour 
and metal. 

CISCO, fon of Himilco the Carthaginian gene¬ 
ral, wasbanifiied from Carthage by the influence of his 
enemies. Being afterwards recalled, he was made ge¬ 
neral in Sicily againfl the Corinthians, about 309 
years before the Chriftian era, and by his fuccefs and 
intrepidity he obliged the enemies of his country to 
fue for peace. See Carthage. 

GISBOROUGH, a town of England, in the Weil 
Riding of Yorkfiiire, on the road from Whitby to 
Durham, 224 miles from London, and 4 miles from 
the mouth of the Tees, where is a bay and harbour for 
flfips. It had formerly an abbey, which was once the 
common burial-place of the nobility of thefe parts, and 
its church by the ruins feems to have been equal to the 
befit cathedrals in England. The foil, befides its fer¬ 
tility in paflure and a conftant verdure adorned with 
plenty of field-flowers almoft all the year, has earths 
of fundry colours, fome iron, and mines of alum, which 
were firft difeovered in the reign of king James I. and 
have been fince very much improved. Sir Paul Pin¬ 
dar, who firfl; farmed them, paid rents to the king 
12,5001. to the Earl Mufgrave 1640 1 . and to Sir 
William Penniman 600 1 . and had moreover 800 men 
by fea and land in conftant pay; yet he was a confi¬ 
derable gainer, becaufe there was then fcarce any other 
to be had, and the price was 261. a ton: but now 
there are feveral other alum-works in this county, 
which have taken a great part of the trade from hence; 
fo that the works here have for fome years lain ne- 
gledted. 

GITTITH, a Hebrew word occurring frequently 
inthePfalms,andgenerallytranflatedwi?n?prej 7 kr. The 
conjedturesof iivtrepreters are various concerning this 
word. Some think it fignifies a fort of mufical inftru- 
ment; others, that the pfalms with this title were 
lung after the vintage; laftly, others, that the hymns 
of this kind were invented in the city of Gath. Cal- 
raet is rather of opinion, that it was given to the clafs 
of young women or fongftrefies of Gath to be fung by 
them; Pfal. viii. 1. lxxxi. x. lxxxiv. 1. Dr Han- 
mond thinks that the pfalms with this title were all fet 
to the fame tune, and made on Goliah the Gittite. 

GIULA, a flrong town of Upper Hungary, on 
the frontiers of Tranfilvania. It was taken by the 
Turks in 1566, and retaken by the Imperialifls in 


1695. It is feated on theriver Kerefblan, inE.Long. Gluftan-M 
21. 1. N. Lat. 46. 25. Glaci:r», 

GIUSTANDEL, a large and flrong town of ' v ' 
Turkey in Europe, and in Macedonia, with a Greek 
archbiihop’s fee. It is feated near the lake Ochrida> 
in E. Long. 20. 50. N. Lat. 41. 10. 

GLACIERS, a name given to fome very extenfive 

fields of ice among the Alps _Mr Coxe obferves of 

thefe mountains in general, that they are competed of 
many parallel chains, the higheft of which occupy the 
centre, and the others gradually dimir.iih in proportion 
as we recede from thence. The central chainappears 
covered with pointed rocks: all parts of which, that 
are not abfolutely perpendicular, lie hid under perpe¬ 
tual fnow and ice even in fummer. On each tide of 
this ridge are fertile and cultivated valleys, interfperfed 
with numerous villages, and watered by numerous 
ftreams. The elevated peaks of the central chain are 
covered with fiiow: but their declivities, excepting 
thofe that are extremely fteep, have all a covering of 
ice as well as fnow; the intermediate parts being filled 
with vaft fields Of ice, terminating in the cultivated, 
valleyabovementioned. Thefame phenomena, though 
on a fmaller fcale, occur in thofe chains that are at a 
diftance from the principal one: In thofe which are 
moft remote, no ice, andfcarcelyany fnow, isobferved, 
unlefs upon fome of the moft elevated fummits; and 
the mountains diminiihing in height and ruggednefs, 
appear covered with verdure, until at laft they termi¬ 
nate in fmall hills and plains. 

Thus the glaciers may be divided into two forts ; 
one occupying the deep valleys fituated in the bofomof 
the Alps, diftinguiflied by the name of Ice-valleys ; 
the others are thofe which clothe the declivities and 
fides of the mountains. Thefe two kinds of glaciers 
are diftinguiflied by Mr Coxe into the upper and lower 
glaciers. 

The lower glaciers areby far the moft confiderable ; 
fome of them extending feveral leagues in length-. 

They do not communicate with each other, ashasbeen 
generally fuppofed, few of them being parallel to the 
central chain; but, ftretching moftly in atranfverfedi- 
reftion, are bordered at the higher extremity by inac- 
ceflible rocks, and at the lower extending into the cul¬ 
tivated valleys. The thicknefs of the ice varies in dif¬ 
ferent parts. In the glacier des Bois, which extends 
more than 15 miles in length, and upwards of three in 
breadth, M. Sanflure found it generally from 80 to 
100 feet; but he was credibly informed that in fome 
places it was not lefs than 600 feet, and even more. 

Thefe vaft maffes of ice ufually reft on an inclined plain; 
where, beingpuflied forward by their own weight, and 
but weakly fnpported by the rugged rocks beneath 
them, they are interfe&ed by large crevices, and have 
an appearance ofwalls, pyramids, &c. according to the 
pofition of the eye in viewing them. In thofe parts, 
however, where they lie upon even ground, or fitch as 
has only a gentle iuclination, the furface of the ice is 
nearly uniform, the crevices being few and narrow, and 
the glacier being croffed by travellers on foot without 
any difficulty. The furfaceof the ice is rough and gra¬ 
nulated, fo that people may walk upon it excepting inch 
places as have a fteep defeent. It is opaque, full of 
fmall bubbles about the fize of a pea, very porous, and ; 
greatly refembles a mixture of fnow and water aongeal- 
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Glaciers, cd. A vaft quantity of Hones and earth falls down 

-- v—from the mountains upon the glaciers, and are by them 

thrown off on each fide according to the defcentofthe 
ice, as will be afterwards explained. The place on 
which thefe reft is more hard and elevated than the reft 
of the ice, and is very difficult to walk upon ; the earth 
is likewife laid upon them in fuch regular heaps, that 
it appears to have been done by art. This collection 
of earth and Hones is termed by the natives the Mo¬ 
raine. 

Mr Coxe, who vifited the glacier des Bois, informs 
us, that the appearance of it at a diftance was fo tremen¬ 
dous, that it feemed impracticable to crofs it. Nume¬ 
rous and broad chafmsinterfeCted it in every direction; 
but entering upon it, the company found that courage 
and activity were only required to accompliffi the talk. 
They had large nails in their ffioes and fpiked flicks ; 
which on this occafion were found to be particularly 
ferviceable, Having palled the Moraine, and defcend- 
ed upon the glacier itfelf, they found the ice foftened 
by a warm wind which rendered it lefs llippery than 
ufual. Having walked a crofs it for about a quarter of 
an hour, they came again to. the Moraine, along which 
they continued their journey for half an hoar, and then 
entered upon the great body of the glacier. “ Here 
(fays Mr Coxe) it was curious to obferve the numerous 
little rills produced by the collection of drops occa- 
ftoned by the thawing of the ice on the upper part of 
the glacier: thefe little rills hollow out fmall channels, 
and,torrent-like,precipitate themfelves.into thechafms 
with a violcntnoife, increafingthe bodyofwaters form¬ 
ed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding 
an outlet under the immenfe arch of ice in the valley 
of Chamouni, from which the Arveron ruffies.” As 
our traveller proceeded on his journey, he was fur- 
prized by the noife.of a.large fragment of rock which 
had detached itfelf from oneof the higheftneedles, and 
bounded from one precipice to another with great re- 
pidity; but before it reached the plain it was almoft' 
reduced to duft. “ Having proceeded about an hour 
(fays he), we were aftoniffiedw ith a view more magnifi- 
centthan imagination can conceive: hitherto the glaci- 
ersliadfcarcely anfwered,my expectations,butnow they 
far furpafled them. Nature had clad herfelf in allher 
terrors. Before ns was a valley of ice 20 miles in ex¬ 
tent, bounded by a circular.glacier of pure unbroken 
fnow, named Takul, which leads direCtly to the foot 
of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded by large conical 
rocks j terminating in ffiarp points like the towers of an 
ancient fortification; to the right rofe a range of mag¬ 
nificent peaks, their intervals filledwith glaciers; and 
far above the reft, the magnificent fummit of Mont 
Blanc, his higheft point obfcured with clouds, He ap¬ 
peared of Inch immenfe magnitude, that, at his pre¬ 
fence, the circumjacent mountains, however gigantic, 
.feemed to lhrink before him, and hide their diminished 
heads. In half an hour we arrived at the Moraine, 
which forms a boundary of the valley, crofted it, and 
proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a 
mile broad. Here the ice was more even and free from 
chafms than in the great valley. We thenpaffed a fe- 
cond moraine, and beyond that another mafs of ice to 
3 third moraine: defeending from thence we carrte upon 
the laft ridge of ice, broader confiderably than the two 
former, and full of large chaftns: it is.feparated from, 


the rock only by a very narrow moraine. Thefe mo- Glacier*. 

raines contain great quantities of cryftal.” -«- - 

They continued to afeend the valley of ice, thefeene 
conftantly increafing in magnificence and horror; and 
having walked about five miles on the ice, they arrived 
at laft at the foot of the eminence named Couverde , 
where they were obliged to quit the ice. The doing 
this was extremely dangerous, and atoneplace very tre¬ 
mendous. It was a bulging fmooth rock, with a pre¬ 
cipice of conftderable depth terminated by a vaft crevice 
in the ice, which feemed to flop all further progrefs r 
a fmall hollow in the middle, however, afforded room 
for one foot: and having fixed this, they fprung over to 
the other lide, being helped and directed by the guides 
who went over firft. Having gained the top of the 
Couverde, they had a view of three of the glaciers, viz.- 
that of Taiefre to the left, 1 ’Echaut in front, and ¥a- 
kul on the right; all uniting in that great one called 
the Glacier de Bois. The Couverde itfelf is a molt ex¬ 
traordinary rock, having the appearance of a large ir¬ 
regular building with many lides; the fubftance of 
which is granite. Having reached the top, they were 
furprizedwithathunder-ftorm, from whence tbeytook; 
fhelter under an impending rock. The view was ex¬ 
ceedingly magnificent; the glaciers appearing like a 
ragged expanfe of frozen fea bounded by gigantic 
rocks, and terminated by Mount Blanc. A finglerock 
appeared of a triangular figure, covered with Alpine 
plants; and which, by reafon of its contrail with the 
rugged and fnowy mountains in the neighbourhood, 
has obtained the name of the Garden —During this, as- 
well as other excurfions among the Alps, Mr Coxe had 
occafion to obferve that the colour of the fky was of a 
much deeper blue than in the lower regions. 

The upper glaciers may be fubdivided into thofe 
which cover the fummits, and thofe which extend along 
the fides of the Alps. Thofe on the very fummit, 
however, though they have the appearance of ice, are 
not fo in reality, but confift entirely of fnow hardened 
by the extreme cold. M. Sauffure found that which 
covered the top of Mount Blanc tube penetrable,though 
with difficulty, by a flick; but below this hard cruft 
was a foft flow without coherence. The fides are co¬ 
vered with a mixture of ice and fnow; by reafon of the 
fuperior power of the fummer fun to diffolve the fnow, 1 
which afterwards congeals into hard ice. 

Several conjedtures have been made concerning the 
formation of thefe extraordinary bodies of ice. Mr 
Coxe agrees with M. Gruner in opinion, that they are 
produced by the continual diffolution of the fnow in 
fummer, and its congelation by the fucceeding frofts. 

Hence, on the fummits of the mountains where the fun 
has very little power, the glacier is foft, and contains 
no ice: as we defeend the mountains the confiftence 
, becomes firmer, becaufethercis a confiderable mixture 
of fnow-water, the congelation of which augments the 
hardnefs; and in the valleys, the glacier is hardeft of - 
all, becaufe the portion of water is there much fuperior 
to that of the. fnow. Hence it feerns plain that the 
glaciers derive their origin from the mcltingof the fnow 
on the upper parts of the mountains, and the congela¬ 
tion of the water as it advances: and to this caufe 
M. Sauffure adds the quantity of fnow which often 
rolls down into the valleys and congeals alongwith the. 

Wdtjr juft mentioned.. . . v 

Another 
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Glaciers. Another queftion concerning the glaciers naturally 
v ' occurs, namely. Whether they are to be conlidered as 
in a Hate of increafe or diminution ? Mr Coxe is of opi¬ 
nion, that they occalioually increafe and decreafe ; in 
proof of which he adduces the following obfcrvation. 
“ The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are moft- 
ly Ikirtcd with trees : towards its bafe a vaft arch of 
ice rifes to near ioo feet in height; under which the 
river Arveron rulhes with conftderable force, and in a 
large body of wdter. As we approached the ice, we 
palled through a wood of firs; thofe trees which Hand 
at a little diHance from the arch areabout 8ofeet high, 
and are undoubtedly of a very great age. Between 
thefe and the glacier the trees are of a later growth ; as 
is evidentfrom their texture and inferior lize. Others 
Hill fmaller, have been overturned and enveloped in the 
ice : there feems to be a kind of regular gradation in 
the age of thefe feveral trees, from the largefl which 
are Handing, to the fmalleflthatlieproflrate.”—Hence 
our author concludes, that the glacier once extended 
as far as the row of fmall firs ; but that, upon its gra¬ 
dual difTolution, a number of trees fliot up on the fpot 
it hadoccupied ; lince which time the ice has again ad¬ 
vanced, and overturned the laH grown trees before 
they had attained to any conftderable height—This he 
thinks alfo confirmed by the following fad —“ Large 
Hones of granite are ufually found at a fmall diHance 
from the extremities of theglacier. Thefe Hones have 
certainly fallen from the mountains upon the ice; have 
been carried on in its progrefs ; and have tumbled into 
theplain upon the diifolution orfinkingof theicewhich 
fupported them. Thefe Horles, which the natives call 
Moraine, form a kind of border towards the foot of the 
valleyof ice, and have been pufhed forward by the gla¬ 
cier in its advances: they extend even to the place oc¬ 
cupied by the larger pines.” 

In oppofition to thofe who maintain that there is n 
conflant accum lation of ice and fnow in the Alpine 
regions, our author makes the following remarks, 
i. Between the years 1776 and 1785 the glacier of 
Grindelevald had diminiftied to fuch a degree, that the 
fpot which its extremity occupied in the former year, 
was at lead 400 paces from that occupied by it in the 
latter. 2. In the year 1785 the Murailles de Glace, 
which in 1776 he had defcribtd as forming the border 
of the glacier of Boflon, no longer exiHed ; and young 
trees had lhot up in theparts which were then covered 
by the glacier of Montanvert. Still, however, it may 
he urged, that thefe changes only take place in the 
valleys where the power of the fun is conftderable; 
and that from thence we cannot form any adequate 
idea of what palfes in the more elevated regions, where 
in all probability more fnow falls than can be dilfolved. 
In fupport of this opinion, it is alleged, that the cold 
produced by the mafs of ice already formed ought to 
augment it Hill more ; and that, within the memory of 
the prefent generation, many places have been covered 
with ice which were not fo before. To thefe argu¬ 
ments, however, Mr Coxe replies, that the canfes, 
which dimini Hi the ice in the upper regions, are no 
lefs powerful than the cold which tends to augment 
it. Thefe are, r. Rain or fleet; which falling upon 
the lower glaciers, thaw the ice, increafe the rills on 
its furface, excavate channels, and in many ways tend 
to dimiiufh its quantity. 2. Evaporation, which takes 


place even from the*Surface of the ice itfelf, afts Hill Glaciers 
more powerfully ; and its action is not confined to any j 
particular feafon. 3. The falling of the fnow and Gladiators. 
ice ; both that which comes gradually from the 
clouds, and which defeends from the mountains in 
great maffes, called by the natives avalanches. When 
thefe lafi fall down into milder regions, though fome- 
times they may relifi the influence of the fun and 
form ice-valleys, yet they generally diflolve. They 
are mofl common in the upper glaciers, though fome- 
times they defeend upon the lower, while the gradual 
defeent of fnow from the clouds, which chiefly takes 
place in the lower, contributes very much to leifen the 
mafs. 4. All the lower glaciers or valleys of ice reH 
on an inclined plane, are hollow, and undermined by 
torrents which are confiaritly flowing from the upper 
glaciers, as well as from their own lowermolt furface.. 

Their foundation being thus conflantly diminifhing, 
the lower glaciers are carried imperceptibly forward 
into the cultivated fields, where an end is neceflarily put 
to their progrefs by the heat of the lun. Hence we 
may fee the reafon of that flrange phenomenon takea 
notice of by Mr Coxe, that with one hand he could 
touch ripe corn, and with the other folid ice. This 
defeent of the glacier is demonfirated from the trees 
overturned by it, and the moraine always obferved at 
the bottom of the lower glaciers. 5. The heat of the 
fun is an evident caufe of the diminution of Lhe gla¬ 
ciers. To this Mr Coxe adds another caufe lefs gene¬ 
rally known, viz. the warm windswhich blow by night 
as well as oy day both in the upper and lower glaciers. 

“ Thefe warm winds (fays he) are during fummer fo 
common in thofe parts, that 1 never eroded a glacier 
without feeling in fome particular pofitions a warmth 
fimilar to the air of a hot-bath.” 6. Another caufe 
is the mean temperature of the earth itfelf; which, 
where it is not expofed to the piercing cold of the at- 
mofphere, is found to have a temperature always above, 
the freezing point. As the vaft: thicknefs of the fu- 
perincumbentice, therefore, is in the prefent cafe abun¬ 
dantly fufficient to prevent the aceefs of the atmo- 
fphere, it is plain that the lower furface of it mufl, by 
being in contact with the earth, continually decay. 

With regard to the other argument drawn from the. 
known increafe of the ice in fome places, Mr Coxe 
does not deny it; both iniifls, that there is no continual 
increafe of the whole, but thaL if it increafes in fome r 
places, it diminiflies in others ; and his opinion in this 
refpeft was confirmed by thofe who frequent the 
mountains. 

GLACIS, in building, an eafy infenfible flope or 
declivity. 

The defeent of the glacis is lefs Heep than that of 
the talus. In gardening, a defeent fometimes begins 
in talus, and ends in glacis. 

The glacis of the corniche,is an eafy imperceptible ' 
flope in the cymatium, to promote the defeent and 
draining oft'the rain-water. 

Glacis, in fortification, that mafs of earth which 
ferves as a parapet to the covered way, floping eafily 
towards the champaign or field. 

GLADE, in gardening and agriculture, an open¬ 
ing and light p.affagemade through a wood, by lopping 
off the branches of trees along that way. 

GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perfons who fought, 

generally 
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Gladi ators, generally in the arena at Rome, for the entertainment 
v of the people. 

The gladiators were ufually (laves, and fought out 
of neceflity ; though fometimes freemen made profef- 
iion thereof, like prize-fighters, for a livelihood. 

The Romans borrowed this cruel diverlion front the 
Afiatics; fome fuppofe that there was policy in the 
pradtice, the frequent combats of gladiators tending to 
accudom the people to defpifedangers and death. 

The origin of fuch combats feems to be as follows. 
From the earlied times with which we have any ac¬ 
quaintance in profane hiflory, it had been the cuflom 
to facrifice captives, or prifoners of war, to the manes 
of the great men who had died in the engagement: 
thus Achilles, in the Iliad, lib. xxiii. facrifices twelve 
young Trojans to the manes of Patroclus; and in Virgil, 
lib. xi. ver. 81. jfineasfends captives to Evander, to be 
facrificed at the funeral of his fon Pallas. 

In courfe of lime they came alfo to facrifice (laves 
at the funerals of all perfons of condition : this was 
even edeemed a neceffary part of the ceremony ; but 
as it would have appeared barbarous to have maffacred 
them like beads, they were appointed to fight with 
each other, and endeavour to lave their own lives 
by killing their adverfary. This feemed fomewhat lefs 
inhuman, beCaufe there was a poflibility of avoiding 
death, by an exertion of fkill and courage. 

This occafioned the profeffion of gladiator to become 
an art: hence arofe mailers of the art, and men learned 
to fight and exercife it. Thefe mailers, whom the 
Latins called lanijlee, bought them Oaves to be trained 
up to this cruel trade, whom they afterwards fold to 
fuch as had occafion to prefent the people with fo hor¬ 
rible a fhow. 

Thefe exhibitions were at fird performed near the 
fepulchre of the deceafed, or about the funeral pile ; 
but were afterwards removed to the circus and amphi¬ 
theatres, and became ordinary amufements. 

The fird fliow of gladiators, call z&tnunus gladiato- 
rum, was exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius 
Maximus,by M. and D. Brutus,upon the death of their 
father, in the year of the city 490. O11 this occafion 
there were probably only three pair of gladiators. In 
573, the three fonsof M. Afmilius Lepidus the augur, 
who had been three times conful, entertained the people 
•with the cruel pleafure of feeing 22 gladiators fight in 
the forum.In 547, the firfl Afficanus diverted his army 
at New Carthage with a lhow of gladiators, which he 
exhibited in honour of his father and uncle, who had 
begun the redudlion of Spain. In procefs of time, the 
Romans became fofond of thefe bloody entertainments, 
that not only the heir of any great and rich citizen late¬ 
ly deceafed, but all the principal magiflrates, prefented 
•the people with fliows of this nature, to procure their af- 
fedtion. The aediles, pretors, confuls, and, above 
all, the candidates for offices, made their court to the 
people, by entertaining them frequently with thefe 
fights : and the priefts were fometimes the exhibitors 
of the barbarous fhow.s; for we meet with the ludi pon¬ 
tificates in Suetonius, Augufl. cap. 44. and with the 
ludi facer dotalesfrsx Pliny, Epift. lib. vii. As for the 
emperors, it was fo much their iuterefl to ingratiate 
themfelvcswith the populace, that they obliged them 
with combats of gladiators almoft upon alloccafions : 
and as thefe increafed, the number of combatants in- 
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creafcd ILkcwife. Accordingly, Julius Cm far, in his Gladiator*, 
asdilefhip, diverted the people with 3 20 couple. Titus —*— 
exhibited a fhow of gladiators, wild beads, and repre- 
fentations of fea-fights, which laded 200 days ; and 
Trajan continued a folemnity of this nature for 123 
days ; during which time he brought out 1000 pair of 
gladiators. Before this time, under the republic, the 
number of gladiators was fo great, that when the con- 
fpiracy of Catiline broke out, the fenate ordered 
them to be difperfed into the garrifon and fecured, 
led they fhould have joined the difaffedted party. Sec 
Gladiator's- War. 

Thefe fports were become fo common, and their 
confequences in a variety of rdpedts fo dangerous,, 
that Cicero preferred a law that no perfon fhould ex¬ 
hibit a fliow of gladiators within two years before he 
appeared candidate for any office. Julius Caefar order¬ 
ed, that only a certain number of men of this profef- ■ 
don fhould be in Rome at a time ; Augudus decreed, 
that only two fliows of gladiators fhould be prefented 
in a year, and never above dxty couple of combatants 
in a fhow; and Tiberius provided by an order of fe¬ 
nate, that no perfon fhould have the privilege of gra¬ 
tifying the people with fuch a folemnity unlefs he was 
worth 400,000 federces. They were alfo confiderably 
regulated by Nerva. 

The emperor Claudius redrained them to certain 
occafions; but he foon afterwards annulled what he de¬ 
creed, and private perfons began to exhibit them at 
pleafure as ufual; and fome carried the brutal fatis- 
ladlion fo far as to have them at their ordinary feads. 

And not (laves only, but other perfons, would hire 
themfelves to this infamous office. 

The mader of the gladiators made them all fird fwear 
that they would fight to death; and if they failed, they 
were put to death either by fire or fwords, clubs, 
whips, or the like. 

It was a crime for the wretches to complain when 
they were wounded, or to alk for death or feek to 
avoid it when overcome ; but it was ufual for the em¬ 
peror or the people to grant them life when they gave 
no fign of fear, but waited the fatal droke with cou¬ 
rage and intrepidity: Augudus even decreed that it 
fhould always be granted them. 

From (laves and freedmen the inhuman fport at 
length fpread to people of rank and condition , fo that 
Augudus was obliged to iflue a public edidl that none 
of the fenatorian order fhould become gladiators ; and 
foon after he laid the fame redraint on the knights : 
neverthelefs Nero is related to have brought up¬ 
wards of 400 fenators and 600 Roman knights up¬ 
on the arena ; though Liplius takes both thefe num¬ 
bers to be falfified, and not without reafon reduces 
them to 40 fenators and 60 knights : yet Domitian, 
that other monder of cruelty, refined upon Nero, ex¬ 
hibiting combats of women in the night-time. 

Condantine the Great is faid to have fird prohibited 
the combats of gladiators in the Ead. At lead he for¬ 
bad thofe whoXvere condemned to death for their crimes 
to be employed ; there being an order dill extant to 
the preefettus pratorii rather t) fend them to work in 
the mines in lieu thereof .: it is dated at Berytus in 
Phoenicia the id of Odtober 323. 

The emperor Honorius forbad them at Rome on oc¬ 
cafion of the death of Tekmachusj who coming out 

of 
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Gladiator, of the Eaft into Rome at the time of one of thefe fpec- 
' y ~~~ tacles, went down into the arena, and ufed all his en¬ 
deavours to prevent the gladiators from continuing the 
fport; upon which the fpeftators of that carnage, fired 
with anger, Honed him to death. It muft be obferved, 
however, that the praftice was not entirely abolilhed 
in the Weft before rheodoric king of the Oftrogoths. 
Honorius, on the occalion firft mentioned, had prohibit¬ 
ed them; but the prohibition does not feem to have been 
executed. Theodoric, in the year 500, abolilhed them 
finally. 

Some time before the day of combat, the perfon who 
prefented the people with the Ihows gave them notice 
thereof by programmas or bills, containing the names 
of the gladiators, and the marks whereby they were 
to be diftinguifhed : for each had his feveral badge ; 
which was moft commonly a peacock’s feather, as 
appears from the fcholiaft of Juvenal on the 158th 
verfeof the third fatire, and Turnebus Adverf. lib. ii. 
cap. 8. They alfo gavenotice how long the Ihows would 
laft, and how many couples of gladiators there were ; 
and it even appears from the 52d verfe of the feventh 
fatire of the fecond book of Horace, that they fome- 
times made reprefentations of thefe things in painting, 
as is praftifed among us by thofe who have any thing 
to Ihow at fairs. 

The day being come, they began the entertainment 
by bringing two kinds of weapons ; the firft were 
ftaves or wooden files, called rudes; and the fecond 
were effective weapons, as fwords, poniards, &c. 
The firft were called arma luforia , or exereitoria ; the 
fecond decretoria, as being given by decree or fentence 
of the praetor, or of him at whofe expence the fpec- 
tacle was exhibited. They began to fence or fkir- 
mifli with the firft, which was to be the prelude 
to the battle; and from thefe, when well warmed, 
they advanced to the fecond at the found of the 
trumpets, with which they fought naked. Then 
they were faid vertere arma. The terms of linking 
were petere ir repet ere ; of avoiding a blow, exire ; 
and when one of the combitants received a remark¬ 
able wound, his adverfary or the people cried out, 
Habet or Hoc habet. The firft part of the engagement 
was called veutilare,pneludere; andthefecond,i iimicare 
ad certum, or verfis armis pugnare : and fome authors 
think, with much probability, that it is to thefe two 
kinds of combat that St Paul alludes in the paffage 
1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. “ I fight, not as one that beateth 
the air ; but I keep my body, and bring it into fub- 
j eft ion.” 

If the vanquilhed furrendered his arms, it was not 
in the viftor’s power to grant him life: it was the 
people during the time of the republic, and the prince 
or people during the time of the empire, that were 
alone empowered to grant the boon. The reward 
of the conqueror was a branch of palm-tree, and 
a fum of money, probably collefted among the fpec- 
tators: fometimes they gave him his conge, or dif- 
milTed him by putting one of the wooden files or 
rtidis in his hand ; and fometimes they even gave 
him his freedom, putting the pileus on his head. 
The lign or indication, whereby the fpeftators flow¬ 
ed that they granted the favour, was premere pollicem, 
which M. Dacier tak^es to be a clenching of the fingers 
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of both hands between one another, and fo holding Gladiator, 
the two thumbs upright clofe together ; and, when Gladiolus.^ 
they would have the combat finilhed and the vanquilh- ‘‘ v 
ed llain, verterunt pollicem, they bent back the thumb ^ 
which we learn from Juvenal, Sat. iii. ver. 56. The. 
gladiators challenged or defied each other, by fhow j - 
ing the little finger ; and, by extending this, or 
fome other, during the combat, they owned them- 
felves vanquilhed, and begged mercy from the people; 

Vitti often Jam digiti veniam a populo pojlulabant , fays 
the old fcholiaft on Perlius. 

There were various kindsof gladiators, diftinguifhed 
by their weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. 
as, The andabatte, mentioned under AndAbatje. The 
catervarii , who always fought in troops and companies, 
number againft number; or, according to others, who 
fought promifeuoufly, without any certain order. The 
dimacha, who fought armed with two poniards or fwords, 
orwithfwordand dagger. The effedarii, who fought ill 
cars. The fifealss, or Ceefariani, who belonged to the 
emperor’s company ; and who, being more robuft ancf 
dexterous than the reft, were frequently called for; 
and therefore named alfo pojlulatitii. Several other' 
kinds are mentioned in the ancient authors. 

Gladiators War (bellum Gladiatorum or Sparta- 
eum), called alfo the fervile war, was a war which the 
Romans fuftained about the year of their city 680. 

Spartacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus,having efcaped, with 
other gladiators to the number of feventy-four, out 
of the place where they had been kept at Capua, ga¬ 
thered together a body of Haves,, put themfelves; at 
their head, rendered themfelves mailers of all Campa¬ 
nia, and gained feveral victories over the Roman pras- 
tors. At length they were defeated in the year 682, 
at the extremity of Italy; having, in vain, attempted' 
to pafs over into Sicily. 

This war proved very formidable to the Romans. 

Craftus was not able to finilh it; the great Pompey 
was forced to be fent as general. 

The Dying Gladiator, a moft valuable monument 
of ancient fculpture, which is nowpreferved in the pa¬ 
lace of Chighi. This man, when he had" received the 
mortal ftroke,ispartic.ularlycareful 
that he might fall honourably. He is feated in a re¬ 
clining pofture on the ground, and has juft ftrength: 
fufficient to fupport himfelf on his right arm : and in 
his expiring moments it is plainly feen, that he.does 
not abandon himfelf to grief and dejeftion ; but is fe¬ 
licitous to maintain that firmnefs of afpeft which the 
gladiators valued' themfelves on preferving in this fea- 
fon of diftrefs, and that attitude which they had learnr 
of the mailers of defence. He fears not death, nor 
feems to betray any tokens of fear by his countenance, 
nor to filed one tear: quit mediocris- gladiator ingemuit, 
qitis vultum mutavitunquam, quit non modefletit, verum 
etiam decubuit tnrpher, fays Cicero, in that part of his 
Tufculan where he is deferibihg the aftonilhing firrn- 
nefs of thofe perfons. W e fee, in this inftance, not- 
withllandihg his remaining ftrength, rharhe has bur 
a moment to-live; and we view him with attention, 
that we may fee him expire and fail: thus the ancients 
knew how to animate marble, and to give, it almoft. 
every expreflion of life. 

GLADIOLUS, Corn-fiag : A genus of the 

moiiogyn ij..’ 
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Glair, monogynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
Glamor- plants ; and in the natural method ranking tinder the 
ganfhire. fl x th order, Enfatee. The corolla is fexpartite, and 
' v ' ringent; the flam in a afcending and bending upwards. 

There are 10 fpecies,of which the moft remarkable is 
the communis, or common gladiolus. This hath a 
round, compreffed, tuberous root; long fword-fhaped 
leaves ; an erect flower-italk, two or tliree feet high ; 
the top garnilhed with feveral pretty large flowers of a 
red or whitecolour, having each fix petals. They ap¬ 
pear in May and June, and are fucceeded by plenty of 
feed in Auguft. The plants are very hardy, and will 
thrive in any foil or fituation. They are propagated 
by offsets from the roots. 

GLAIR of eggs, is the fame as the white of eggs, 
and is ufed as a varnifh.for preferving paintings. For 
this purpofe it is beat to an undtuous confidence, and 
commonly mixed with a little brandy or fpirit of wine, 
to make it work more freely, and with a lump of fu- 
gar to give it body and prevent its cracking : and then 
fpread over the picture or painting with a brufh. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, a county of South 
Wales, faid to have derived its name from a contrac¬ 
tion of the Welfh words Gw a Id Morgan, or “ the 
county of Morgan,” and fuppofed to have been thus 
called from a prince of this part of the country, faid 
to have been killed 800 years before the birth of 
our Saviour: but fome other writers' derive the name 
from the word Mor, which, in the Britifh tongue 
figuifi.es the fea ; ' this being a maritime county. It is 
bounded on the fouth, and part of the weft, by Brif- 
tol channel; on the north-weft, by Caermarthenfljire; 
on the north, by Breckiiockfhire ; and on the eaft, by 
Monmouthfhire.' ' It extends 48 miles in length, from 
eaft to weft, 27 in breadth from north , to fouth, and 
is 116 in circumference. It is divided into 10 hun¬ 
dreds, in which are one city, 7 market-towns, 118 pa- 
rifhes, about 10,000 houfes, and 58,000 inhabitants. 
It is in the diocefe of LlandafF. This county, in the 
time of the Romans, was part of the diflricl inhabited 
by the Silures and had feveral Roman ftations.. Thus. 
Boverton,.a, few miles to the fouth of Cowbridge, is 
fuppofed to be the Bovium of Antoninus ; Neath to be 
his Nidum; and Loghor, to the weft of Swan fey, to 
be his Laucarum. The principal rivers of this county 
are the Rhymny, the TafF, the Ogmore, the Avon, 
the Clqdaugh, and the Tave. The air, in the fouth 
part, towards the fea, is temperate and healthful; but 
the northern part, which is mountainous, is cold and 
piercing, full of thick woods, extremely barren, and 
thin of inhabitants. The mountains, however, ferve 
to feed herds of cattle, and fend forth ftreams which 
add greatly to the fertility of the other parts of the 
county: they have likewife coal and lead ore. The 
fouth part- is fo remarkably fertile, pleafant, and po¬ 
pulous, that it is generally ftyled the garden of Wales ; 
but it has no manufacture. This county was former¬ 
ly full of caftles, moft of which are now fallen to de¬ 
cay. It has many fmall harbours on the coaft for 
exporting coals and provifions. Of the former it 
fends large quantities both to England and Ireland ; 
but of the latter, to England almoft folely, efpecially 
butter. It fends two members to parliament, one 
for the. fhire, and one for the borough of Cardiff the 
capital. 


GLAMOUR, or Gi.amer, an old term of popu- Glamour 
lar fuperftition in Scotland, denoting a kind of ma- II 
gical mift believed to be raifed by forcerers, and which Gla nvil. 
deluded their fpedlators with vifions of tilings which ' v 
had no real exiftence, altered the appearance of thofe 
which really did exift, &c—The caftern nations have 
a fimilar fuperftition, as we may learn from the Ara¬ 
bian Nights Entertainments and other works of Orien¬ 
tal fiction. 

GLAND, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 128- 

GLANDERS. Sea Farriery, § xvi. 

GLANDORE, a town of Ireland, fituated in the 
county of Cork and province of Munfter, near the har¬ 
bour of that name. 

Glaxdgre-H arbour, fituated two leagues weftof the 
Galley-head in the county of Cork, province of Mun¬ 
fter, N. Lat. 51. 22. Weft. Lon. 8. 56. Between this 
harbour and Rofs the coaft continues high and bold,« 
with only two fmall coves; 'that to the eaft callert 
Millcove, andthat to the weft Coivcove. This harbour 
lies three miles weft of Rofs ; and though fmall, is an 
exceeding good one ; near it is a caftle of the fame 
name, and on the upper-end is a deep and dangerous 
glin, called the Leap. Glandore gives title of earl to 
the family of Crofbie. 

GLANDORP (Matthias), a learned phyfician, 
born in 1595, at Cologn, in which town his father 
was a furgeon. After receiving a doctor’s degree at 
Padua, and vifiting the principal towns of Italy, he 
fettled at Bremen in 1618, where he praftifed phyfic 
and furgery with fo much fuccefs, that he was made 
phyfician to the republic and to the archbifhop. He 
publifhed at Bremen, Speculum chtrurgorum, Methodus 
medenda paronychia, Tr add at us depolyponarium affettu 
gravijjimo, and Gazophylaciumpolypufiumfontivijftmo ,• 
which four pieces were collected and publifhed,. with 
his fife prefixed, at London, in 4to, 1729. Glan- 
dorp died young; and it muft fugged: a high opinion 
of his abilities, that, notwithftanding the great im¬ 
provements in all branches of fcience, his works fhould- 
be deemed worthy a republication 100 years after his 
death. 

Glandule: Renales. See Anatomy, n° 100. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the tip or button of the pe¬ 
nis, or that part covered with the prepuce., called alfo 
balanus. See Anatomy, p. 739, col. 1. 

Glans is alfo ufed to denote the tip or extremity 
of the clitoris, from its refemblance, both - in form 
andufe, to that of the penis. See Anatomy, p, 739, 
col. 2. 

‘ GLANVIL (Jofeph), a learned and ingenious, but' 
fanciful and credulous writer in the 17th century, was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and bred at Oxford. He 
became a great admirer of Mr Baxter, and a zealous 
perfon for a commonwealth- After the reftoration, he 
publifhed The vanity of dogmatizing ; was chofen a 
fellow of the Royal Society ; and, taking orders in 
1662, was prefented to the vicarage of Frome-Selwood 
in Somerfetfhire. This fame year he publifhed his 
Lux Orientalis ; in 1665, }mScepfisScieutifca ; and in 
the year following , Some philosophical coufiderations 
touching the being of witches and witchcraft, and other 
pieces on the fame fubjedl. In 1660, he publifhed 
Plus ultra i or. The progrefs and advancement of know¬ 
ledge [nice the days of Ariflotle. He likewife publifhed 
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Afeafonable recommendation and defence of reafon; and and we find him marked among the faints in the Ro- Glafg ow. 
Ph'tlofophia Pia, or A difcourfe of the religious temper man kalendar, January 13. 578. v 

and tendencies of the experimental philofophy. In 1678 The immediate fucceffors of Keniigern were Bal- 
he was made a prebendary of Worcefter, and died in drede and Conwal. The firft ertablilhed a religious 
1680. houfe at Inchinnan ; the fecend went into Lothian to 


GLARIS, one of the cantons of Swiflerland, is 
bounded on the call, partly by the Grifons, and part' 
ly by the territory of Sargaas ; on the north, by the 
bailiwick of Garter, and by the lake Wahlertatt; on 
the eaft, by the canton of Schwits ; and on the fouth, 
by part of the canton of Uri, and part of the league 
of the Grilons. It is a mountainous country, being 
entirely within the Alps. 

Gi.aris, a town of Swiflerland, capital of the can¬ 
ton of the fame name, is feated in a plain, at the foot 
of high craggy mountains. The ftreets are large, and 
the houfes kept in good repair. It has fome public 
buildings ; among which are two churches, one in the 
middle of the town, and the other without upon an 
eminence. On this eminence there is a cavern, with 
grotefque figures formed by the water that drops there¬ 
in. The general affemblies of the country arc held 
here on the firft Sundays in May, where all the males 
above the age of fixteen are obliged to appear. Both 
the Calvinifts and the Roman Catholics are tolerated 
in this town, and they have divine fervice by turns in 
the fame church. It is feated on the river Lint, 
E. Long. 9. 13. N. Lat. 47.6. 

GLASGOW, a large city of Lanerkfliire or Clydef- 
dale in Scotland, fituated in W. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 
55. 50. 

Concerning the foundation of this city we have no 
authentic records. The word in the Gaelic language 
fignifies a gray fmtth; from whence it has been in¬ 
ferred, that fome fpot in the moft ancient part of the 
city was originally the refidence of fome blackfmith 
who had become eminent in his profeifion, fo that the 
j place went by his name. 

Bilhopric of In ^e year y6o, a bifltopric is faid to have been 
Glafgow, founded here by Saint Mungo, or Kentigefn, fuppof- 
when ed to be the fon of Thamates, daughter of Loth king 
founded. 0 f the Pidts ; but in what ftate the town at that time 
was, is altogether uncertain. Moft probably the priefts 
and difciplcs who attended St Kentigern would con¬ 
tribute confiderably towards its advancement: the a- 
ged and infirm, who were unfit for the purpofes of 
war, or fuch as were religiouily inclined, would come 
and fettle round the-habitation of the holy man, in or¬ 
der to have the benefit of his prayers 5 and as a num¬ 
ber of miracles were faid to have been wrought at his 
tomb, the fame caufes would ftill contribute to the ift- 
creafe of the town. 

Hiftory has not informed us of the name of the 
princewho founded and endowed the bilhopric of Glaf- 
gew in favour of St Kentigern. But from an abftraft 
of the life of Kentigern (contained in Mr Innes’s Criti¬ 
cal Effay on the ancient inhabitants of Scotland), 
which was written in the 12th century, we learn, that 
the faint being ill uled by Marken or Marcus, one of 
the kings of the Britons, retired Into Wales. On the 
invitation of Roderic, however, one of Marken’s fuc¬ 
ceffors, he returned to Glafgow, and enjoyed the fee 
till 601, when he died. He was buried in the church 
of Glafgow, where his monument is ftill to be feen; 
Vot. VII. 


preach to the Saxons; and both of them ate ranked as 
faints in the Roman kalendar, Baldrede on the 6th of 
March 608, and Conwal on the 18th of May 612. 

From this time, however, till the year 1115, we have no 
diftinft accounts concerning the city or bilhopric of i 
Glafgow. We find then, that Dsvid I. king of Scot- Barbarity 
land made an attempt to retrieve the people from a of the peo- 
ftate of grofs barbarity into which they were fallen, pie in the 
and reftored to the church thofe lands of which file had tl . 1 J e I ofDa ’ 
been robbed. The only account we have of the tranf- V1 
adtions with regard to Glafgow, during that period, is 
in the inquifttion made by David concerning the 
church-lands of Glafgow, and is as follows.—“ This 
church, by the divine appointment, admitted St Ken¬ 
tigern into the bilhopric, who furnilhed large draughts 
of knowledge to thofe thirfting after heavenly things, 

&c. But a fraudulent deftroyer, employing his common 
wiles, brought in, after a long feries of time, unac¬ 
countable fcandals into the Cumbrian church. For af¬ 
ter St Kentigern and many of his fucceffors were re¬ 
moved to heaven, various difturbances every where a- 
rifing, not only deftroyed the church and her poffef- 
fions, but, wafting the whole country, drove the inha¬ 
bitants into exile. Thefe good men being deftroyed, 
various tribes of different nations flocking in from fe- 
vcral quarters, poffeffed the aforefaid deferred country ; 
but being of different origins, and varying from each 
other in their languages and cuftoms, and not eafily a- 
greeing among themfelves, they followed the manners 
of the Gentiles, rather than thofe of the true faith; 

The inhabitants of which unhappy and abandoned 
country, though living like brutes, the Lord, who 
choofes that none ftiould perilh, vouchfafed to vifit in 
mercy,” &c. 

From the year 1116 to the reformation, the records 
of the bilhopric are tolerably complete. The moft re¬ 
markable particulars furnilhed by them are the fol¬ 
lowing. 

In 1136, John Achaius, chofen bilhop of Glafgow 
by David I. built and adorned part of the cathedral, 
which he folemnly confecratedon the 9th of July. The 
king was prefent at the ceremony; and bellowed on the 
church the lands of Perdeyk, now Patrick. This pre¬ 
late alfo divided the diocefe into the two archdeanrieS 
of Glafgow and T-eviotdale; and eftablilhcd the offices 
of dean, fubdean, chancellor, treafurer, facrift, chan- 
tor, and fucceffor; and fettled a prebendary upon each 
of them, out of the donatives he received Irom the 
king. 

In 1174, Joceline, abbot of Melrofe, was defied 
bilhop, and confecrared by Elkilus, bilhop of Lunden 
in Denmark, the pope’s legate for (hat kingdom, on 
the ill of June 1175. He rebuilt the cathedral, or ra¬ 
ther made an addition to the church already built by 3 
John Achaius. He adfo procured a charter from Wil- Glafgow 
liam king of Scotland, erefting Glafgow ir,to a royal erefted in¬ 
borough, and likewife a charter for a fair to be held 1° ar °y^I 
there annually for eight days. orough. 

In 1335, John Lindfay, bilhop of Glafgow, was 
S C killed 
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Gleigow. killed in an engagement at fea with'tlie Englilti as he 

'- w was returning home from Flanders. His fucceffor, 

William Rae, built the Hone .bridge over the Clyde. 
In the time of Matthew Glendocing, who was elected 
bithop in 1387, the great fpire of the church, which 
had been built only of wood, was confunted by light¬ 
ning. The bilhop intended to have built another of 
Hone, but was prevented by death, in 1408,.from ac- 
complifliing his purpofe. His fuccelTor, William Lau- 
• tier laid the foundation of tne veftry of the cathedral, 
and built the great tower of Hone as far as the firft 
battlcmdnt. The great tower of the epifcopal palace 
was founded about the year 1437, on which biihop Ca- 
4 meron expended a great deal of money. 

Glafgow In 1477, William Turnbull, a foil of the family of 
ereftedinto jjgdrule in Roxburgh-fhire, was choftn bifhop. He 
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obtained from king j tmes II. in 1450, a charter erect¬ 
ing the town and the patrimony ;of the biQiops 
into a regality. He alfo procured a bull from pope 
Nicholas V. for erecting an univeriity within thecity, 
which he endowed, and on which he alfo bellowed 
many privileges. He died in 1454, leaving behind 
him a mod excellent character. The eilabliihment 
of the college contributed more than any thing that 
had been formerly clone towards the enlargement of 
the town. Before this time the town feems to have 
been incoufidcrable. Mr Gibfon * is.of opinion, that 
the number of its inhabitants did not exceed 1500. 
But though the eftablilhment of the univeriity greatly 
increafed the,number of inhabitants, it in fact deftroyed 
the freedom of the town. Bifliop Turnbull feems to 
have made a point of it with king James II. that the ci¬ 
ty of Glafgow, with the bifliop’s toreft, fliould be erect¬ 
ed .into a regality in his favour ; which was accord¬ 
ingly done at the time abovementioned; and this at 
once took away all power from the citizens, and trans¬ 
ferred it to the bifliop. As the powers of the bifliop, 
however, were reckoned by Turnbull infufficient to 
convey to the members of the univerflty all that 
freedom which he wiihed to bellow upon them, he 
therefore obtained from the king a great many privi¬ 
leges for them ; and afterwards he himfelf, with the 
6 confent of his chapter, granted them many more. 
Population The good effeCts of the .eftablilhment of the college 
of Glafgow were very foon obvious in Glafgow. The number of 
increafed . inhabitants increafed exceedingly ; the high ftreet, 
by the u ni - f roro the convent of the Black ft iars, to where the crofs 
js now placed, was very foon filled up; the ancient 
road -which led to the commons being too far diflant 
for the couventency ofulte new inhabitants, the Gai- 
lows-gate began to be built. Soon after the collegiate 
church of the bleiled Mary (now the Tron-church) be¬ 
ing founded by the citizens, occafioned the Trongate 
flreettobe carried to the weft ward as far as the church. 
The reft of the city increafed gradually towards the 
bridge, by the building of the Sait-market-ftreet. The 
borough-roads, and the cattle that grazed on the com¬ 
mons, were now found infuffioient to maintain the in¬ 
creafed number of inhabitants; tor which reafon a 
greater degree of attention than formerly was paid to 
the fifiling in the river. Many poor people fubfifted 
themfelves by this-cccupation ; they were incorporated 
into fociety ; and in order that they might be at hand 
40 profecute their Laflnefs, they built a conflderable 


part of the ftreet now called the Bridge-gate, but at Glafgow. 
that time Fijker’s-gate. ~ 

NotWithftanding all this, however, the city of Glaf- 
gow did not for a long time attain the rank among the 
other towns of Scotland which it holds at prefent. In 
1556, it held only the nth place among them, as ap¬ 
pears by queen Mary’s taxation. The introduction 
of the reformed religion proved for fome time preju¬ 
dicial to the opulence of the city. The money which 
had formerly been expended among the citizens by the 
biihop and his clergy, was now diverted into other 
channels : the advantages refulting from the univerflty 
were alfo for a time loft ; for as the reformers gene¬ 
rally defpifed human learning, the college was in a 
manner deferted. 7 

In the time of the civil wars, Glafgow fnffered fe- Great partt- 
verely. To the mifehiefs attending inteftine difeord, of the 
were added a peftilence and famine; and to complete t° wn de- 
fheir misfortunes, a violent fire broke out in June 1652, 
which deftroyed the greateft part of the Saltmarket, a 
Trongate, and High-ftreet. The fronts of the houfes 
at that rime were rnoftly of wood, fo that they be¬ 
came an eafy prey to the flames. The fire continued 
with great violence for the fpace of 18 hours; by 
which a great many of the inhabitants were ruined, 
fhe habitations of almoft iaco families heing totally 
deftroyed. On this account collections were made 
through different parts of the country ; and to prevent 
fuch accidents for the future, the fronts were built with 
free-ftone, which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

By the charter given to bifliop Turnbull in 1450, 
the citizens had been deprived of the power of electing; 
their own magiflrates, which was thenceforth exercifed 
by the biihop; which, however, was not done with¬ 
out fome reliftance on the part of rhe inhabitants. Af¬ 
ter the reformation was introduced into Scotland, we 
find this power exercifed by rhe citizens, the bifliop,. 
the earl of Lenox, and others. The idea that the town 
was a bifliop’s borough, and not a.rqyal free borough, 
gave occafion to this unfettled manner of appointing 
the magiftracy ; and though, in 1633, they were de¬ 
clared to be a royal free borough by the parliament, yet 
their freedom of election was afterwards-difturbed by 
the privy-council, by Cromwell, and the duke of g 
York. But on the 4th of June 1690, the town was de- Glafgow 
dared free by a charter ot William and Mary ; and in declared 
confirmation of this charter it was inferted in the ad f fee by 
of parliament, dated June 4th the fame year, that they Wl) liam 
fhotild have power to e'.eCt their own magiflrates as Mary, 
fully and freely, in all refpeCts, as the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, or any other royal borongh within the kingdom ; 
which freedom of election ftill.continues. 

By the afTeflhient of the boroughs in 1695, we find 
the city of Glafgow reckoned the fecond in Scotland 
in point of wealth, whichplacef it ftill continues to hold. 9 
To account for this great increafe of wealth, we muft Great in- 
obferve, that for a long time, even before the reftora-create 
tion of Charles II. the inhabitants of Glafgow had v vea hi*- 
been in poffeffion of the fale both of raw and refined fu- 
gars for the greateft part of Scotland ; they had a pri¬ 
vilege of diftilling fpirits from their metafiles, free of 
all duty and excife ; the herring fifliery was alfo carried 
on to what was at that time thought a very conflderable 
extent; they were the only people in Scotland who made 
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SlaJgow. foap ; a.ul illey font annually fome hides, linen, &c. to 
' Briftol, from whence they brought back in exchange, 
a little tobacco, fugar, and goods of the manufadture 
®f England, with which they fupplied a confiderable 
part of the kingdom. From the year 1707, however, 
in which the union between Scotland and England 
took place, wc may date the profperity of Glafgow. 
By the union, the American trade was laid open to the 
inhabitants: and fo fenfible were they of their advan¬ 
tageous fituation, that they began alrnoft iniiantly to 
profecute that commerce; an affiduous application to 
which, ever fince, hath greatly contributed toraife the 
city to the pitch of affluence and fplendor whichit at pre- 
fent enjoys. The city was now greatly enlarged ; and as 
the community were fenfible of the inconvenience that 
attended the want of a fufficiency of water in the river 
for carrying on their commerce, they refolved to have 
a port of their own Higher to the mouth of the river. At 
firft, they thought of making their harbour at Dum¬ 
barton : but as this is a royal borough, the magiftrates 
oppofed it; becaufe. they thought that the influx of 
Tailors and others, occafioned by the harbour, would be 
10 bp g r e at , that a fcarcity of provilions would be occa- 
Ere&ion of Honed, The magiftrates and town-council of Glafgow, 
Port-Glaf-. therefore, purchafed fome lauds on the fouth-fide of the 
river Clyde for this purpofe; and fo expeditious were 
they jn making their harbour, and rearing their town, 
that in 1710 a bailie was appointed for the government 
of Port-Glafgow. It is now a very confiderable parilb, 
‘a.nd lies 12 miles nigher the mouth of Clyde than 
Glafgow. 

In 1725, Mr Campbell, the member of parliament 
forGlafgow, having given his vote for having the malt- 
tax extended over Scotland; a rio.t enfued among the 
lower clafs of people. In this difhtrbanee, Mr Camp¬ 
bell’s furniture wasde-ftroyed, andfomeexcifemen were 
maltreated for attempting to take an account of. the 
malt. General Wade, who commanded the forces in 
Scotland, had fent two,companies of fpldiers, under 
the command of Captain Bulhel, to prevent any dff- 
turbance of this kind. Captain Bulhel drew up Ms 
men in the ftreet, where the multitude pelted them 
with Hones. He firft endeavoured to difperfe the mob 
by firing-with powderonly: but this expedient failing, 
he ordered his men to load their pieces with ball; and, 
without the fandtion of the civil authority, command¬ 
ed them to fire four different ways at once. By this 
difelxarge about 20 perfons were killed and wounded j 
which enraged the multitude tofuch a degree, that ha¬ 
ving procured fome arms, they .purfued Bulhel and 
his men to the caftle of Dumbarton, about 14 milts di- 
ftant. General Wade being Informed of this tranfadlion, 
affembled a body of forces, and being accompanied by 
Duncan Forbes, lord advocate took poffeflion of the 
town: the magiftrates were apprehended and carried 
prifoners to Edinburgh ; but on an examination before 
the lords, their innocence,clearly appeared, upon which 
they were immediately difiniffed. Bulhel was tried for 
murder, convidled, and condemned ; but inftead of 
fuffering the penalties of. law, he was indulged with a 
pardon, and promoted in the fervioe. Mr Campbell 
petitioned the Houle of Commons for an indemni¬ 
fication of 'nis Ioffes : a- bill was palled in his fa¬ 
vour; and this, together with fome other expences 
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incurred in the affair, coft the town 9CC0I. Sicr- Glafgow. 
ling. _ _ ' ' v ‘ 

During the time of the rebellion in 1 745, the citi¬ 
zens of Glafgow gave proof of their attachment to re¬ 
volution principles, by railing two battalions, of 600 " 

men each, for the fervice of government. This piece 
of loyalty, however, had like to have coft them dear. 

The rebels, in their journey fonth, took a refolution to 
plunder and burn the city : which would probably have, 
been done, had not Mr Cameron of Lochiel threaten¬ 
ed, in that cafe, to withdraw his clan. A heavy con¬ 
tribution, however, was laid on. The city was com¬ 
pelled to pay 50001. in money* and pool. in goods ; 
and on the return of the rebels from England, they 
were obliged to furnilh them with 12,000 linen fhirts, 

6000 cloth coats, 600 pairs of Ihoes, 600 pairs of 
hofe, and 6000 bonnets. Thefe goods, with the money 
fornaerlypaid them, the expence of raifing and.fubfifting 
the two oity-battalions, and the charge of maintaining 
the rebel array in free quarters for ten days, coft the 
community about 14,000 k fterling; 10,0001. of 
which they recovered in r 749, by an application to par¬ 
liament. 

About the year 17^0, a very confiderable change Change of 
took place in the manner of living among the inhabi- manners 
tants of Glafgow. Till this time, an attentive in- 
duftry, and a frugality bordering upon parfimony, 0 V1 
had been their general charadleriftic : the feverily of 
the ancient manners prevailed in its full vigour : 

But now, when an extenfive commerce and increafed 
manufadlures had produced wealth;, the ideas of the 
people were enlarged, and fehemes of trade and im¬ 
provement were adopted which people would formerly 
have been denominated madmen if they had under¬ 
taken; a new ftyle was introduced in living, drefs, 
building, and furniture ; wheel-carriages were fet up, 
public places of entertainment were frequented, and 
an affembly-room, ball-room, and play-hotife, were 
built, by fubfeription ; and from this time we may 
date all the-improvements that have taken place, not 
only in Glafgow, but all over the weft of Scotland. 

The belt method, however, of eftimating the grow¬ 
ing improvement of any town, is by the frequency 
of their applications for afliftance to parliamentwe 
lhall therefore enumerate the adts of parliament which 
have been paffed in favour of the city of Glafgo\v fince 13 
the year 1750. In 1753, an adt pjffed for repairing AAs of 
feveral roads leading into the city of Glafgow.—In Parliament 
17j6, an a <51 for eredting and fupporting a light- in favour of 
hoafe in the ifland.of Little Cumray, at the mouth theC!ty? 
of the Clyde, and for rendering the navigation of 
the frith and river more fafe and commodious.— 

In 1759, an adt for improving the navigation of 
the river Clyde to the city of Glafgow, and for 
building a new bridge acrofs the river.-—In 1767, 
the people of Glafgow having propped to make 
a finall cut or canal from the frith of Forth 10 
that of Clyde, ,for the conveniency of their trade to 
the eafiern fide of the ifland, feveral gentlemen r.t 
Edinburgh, and 1 throughout different parts off the 
kingdom, propofed that this canal flionld be executed 
upon a much larger Teal e that what had been origi¬ 
nally projedled An adt was accordingly obtained, 
and the canal executed in the mantle- defcribed under 
5 C 2 the 
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Glasgow, thc-anicle Canal _la 1770, another aft wasobtained 

v w <£ 0i . improving the navigation of the river, building the 
bridge, &c. being an amend.nent of the formeraiit for 
thefe purpofes. —In 1771,an aCt for making and widen¬ 
ing a palfige from the Salt-market to St Andrew’s 
church ; for enlarging and completing the church-yard 
of that church, and likewife for building a convenient 
exchange or fquare in the city ; alfo for amending and 
explaining the former adt relative to the navigation of 
the Clyde.—An adt for making and maintaining a 
navigable canal and waggon-way from the collieries in 
the parifhes of Old and New Monkland, to the city of 
Glafgow. This lad canal, which was undertaken with 
a view to reduce the price of coals, has not been at¬ 
tended with the defired effedt, but the other improve- 
I4 nients have been productive of very great advantages. 
Defcription The mod ancient part of the city Hands on a rifmg 
of the city., ground. The foundation of the cathedral is 104 feet 
higher than the bed of the river; and the defcentfrom 
the high ground reaches to about 100 yards below the 
college. The reft of the city is built chiefly upon a 
plain, bounded fouthward by the Clyde, and north¬ 
ward by a gentle ridge of hills lying in a parallel di- 
redtion with that river. Thefe grounds till lately con¬ 
fided of gardens and fields ; but are now covering 
with buildings, in confequence of the increaling wealth 
and population of the city. The flreets are all clean 
and well paved ; and feveral of them interfedting one 
another at right angles, produces a very agreeable ef- 
fedt. The four principal flreets, crofling one another 
in that manner, divide the city nearly into four equal 
parts; and the different views of them from the crofs, 
or centre of interfedtion, have an air of great magni¬ 
ficence. The houfes confiding of four or five floors 
in height, are built of hewn done, generally in an ex¬ 
ceeding good fade, and many of them elegant. The 
mod remarkable public buildings are. 

Of theca- 1 • The Cathedral or High Church, is a magnificent 
thedral. building, and its lituation greatly to its advantage, as 
it flands higher than any part of the city. It has been 
intended to form a crofs, though the traverfe part has 
never been finifhed. The great tower is founded upon 
four large maffy pillars, each of them about 30 feet in 
circumference. The tower itfelf is 254. feet fquare 
within; and is furrounded by a balluflrade, within 
which rifes an odtangular fpire terminated by a fane. 
The tower upon the wed end is upon the fame level, 
but appears not to have been finilhed, though it is co¬ 
vered over with lead. In this tower is a very large bell 
11 feet four inches in diameter. The principal entry 
was from the wed; the gate 11 feet broad at the bafe, 
and 17 feet in height. The wed end of the choir is 
now appropriated for a place of divine worfhip; and is 
divided from the remaining part by a done-partition, 
which is inclofed by another done-wall parting it from 
the nave. It is impoflible ro form an adequate idea of 
the awful folemnity of the place occafioued by the lof- 
tinefs of the roof and the range of pillars by which 
the whole is fupported. 

The naveof the church rifesfour deps higher than 
the choir ; and on the wed fide dood the organ-loft, 
formerly ornamented with a variety of figures, but 
now defaced. The pillars here are done in a better 
tade than thofe in the choir, and their capitals are or¬ 


namented with fruits. The arched roof of the altar Glafgow, 
is fupported by five pillars, over which was a fine ter- ' 

race walk, and above it a large window of carious 
workmanfhip, but now (hut up. On th.e north fide of 
the altar is the veflry, being a cube of 28 feet, the 
roof arched and vaulted at top, and fupported by one 
pillar in the centre of the houfe. Arched pillars from 
every angle terminate in the grand pillar, which is 19 
feet high. The lower part of the fouth crofs is made 
ufe of as a burying-place for the clergy of the city; 
and is by much the fined piece of workmanfhip in the 
whole building. It is yy feet long, 28 broad, and 
iy high; arched and vaulted at top, and fupported 
bya middle range of pillars, with their capitals highly 
ornamented ; correfponding to which are columns ad¬ 
joining to the walls, which as they rife, fpring into 
femi-arch.es, and are every where met at acute angles 
by their oppolites, and are ornamented with carvings 
at the clofmg and eroding of the lines. At the ead 
end of the choir you defeend by flights of deps upon 
each fide into paflages which, in former times, were the 
principal entrance to the burying vault which is imme¬ 
diately under the nave. It is now made ufe of as a 
parifli church for the barony of Glafgow; and is full 
of pillars, fomeof them very mafly, which fupport the 
arched roof ; but it is a very uncomfortable place for 
devotion. The fpace under the altar and veflry, 
though now made ufe of as a burying-place by the he¬ 
ritors of the barony, was formerly, according to tra¬ 
dition, employed for keeping of the relics; and indeed, 

^rom the beautiful manner in which this place is finifh¬ 
ed, one would imagine that it had not been deflined 
for common ufe. Here is fhown the monument of St 
Mpngo, or Kentigern, with his figure lying in an in- 
• cun?bent podure. 

The whole length of the cathedral within the walls 
is 284 feet, its breadth 6y ; the height of the choir, 
from the floor to the canopy, 90 feet; the height 
of the nave, 8y feet; the height of the middle tower, 

220 feet. This fabric was begun by John Achaius in 
1123, and confecrated in 1136; and continued by fuc- 
eeeding bifhops till fuch time as it was finifhed in the 
manner in which it flands at prefent. The wealth of 
the fee of Glafgow, however, was not fufficient for fo 
great an undertaking, fo that they were obliged to 
have recourfe to all the charches of Scotland for aflifl- 
ance in it. 

, This venerable edifice was in danger of falling a 
victim to the frenzy of fanaticifm in iy79 ; and owed 
its prefervation to the fpirit and good fenfe of the 
- tradefmen, who, upon hearing the beat of drum for 
collecting the workmen appointed to demolifh it, flew 
to arms, and declared that the firfl man who pulled 
down a Angle done lhould that moment be buried un¬ 
der it. 

Near the cathedral are the ruins of the bifhop’s pa¬ 
lace or caflle, inclofed with a wall of hewn done by 
arebbifhop James Beaton; the great tower built by 
archbifhop Cameron. 16 

2. St Andrew's Church was begun l>y the comnu- St An- 
nity in 1739, anc * finifhed in 1756. It is the fined drew’s 
piece of modern architecture in ihe city; and is built c * lurc “, 
after the model of St Martin’s in the Fields, London, 
whole articbeCt was the famous Gibbs. The length of 

the 
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the church is 104 feet, and its breadth 66. It has a fine 
arched roof, well ornamented with figures in ftucco, 
and fuftained by Hone-columns of the Corinthian or¬ 
der. Correfpondent to the model, it has a place for the 
altar on the eaft, in which is a very ancient Venetian 
window ; bnt the altar-place being feared, makes this 
end appear to no great advantage. The fronts of the 
galleries and the pulpit are done in mahogany in a ve¬ 
ry elegant manner. The fpire by no means corre- 
fponds with the reft of the building ; and, inilead of be¬ 
ing an ornament, difgraces this beautiful fabric. Its 
height is 170 feet. 

Belides the cathedral (which contains three congre¬ 
gations) and St Andrew’s church, there is a number 
of others, as the College-church, Ram’s-horn, Tron- 
Wynd, 8cc. together with an Engliffi chapel, Highland 
church, feveral feceding meeting-houfes, and others 
for fedtaries of various denominations. 

3. The College. The front of this building extends 
along the eaft fide of the high flreet, and is upwards 
of 330 feet long. The gate at the entrance is decora¬ 
ted with ruftics, and over it are the king’s arms. The 
building coufifts of two principal courts or fquarea. 
The firft is 88 feet long and 44 broad. The weft fide 
is elevated upon ftone pillars, on which are placed pila- 
fters fupporting the Doric entablature, and ornamented 
with arches forming a piazza. Above thefe is the 
public hall; the afeent to which is by a double flight of 
fteps inclofed by a handfome ftone balluftrade, upon 
the right of which is placed a lion, and on the left an 
unicorn, cut in free ftone. The fpire Hands on the 
eaft fide, is 135 feet high, and has a very good clock. 
Under this is the gateway into the inner and largeft 
court, which is 103 feet long and 79 broad. Over the 
entry, in a niche, is a ftattie of Mr Zacharias Boyd, who 
wasabencfa&or to the univerfity. On the eaft fide of the 
court is a narrow paflage leading into a handfome ter¬ 
race walk, gravelled, 122 feet long by 64 feet broad. 
This walk is inclofed to the eaft by an iron pallifade, 
in the centre of which is a gate leading into the gar¬ 
den. This laft confifts of feven acres of ground, lard 
out in walks for the recreation of the ftudents ; and 
there is alfo a botanic garden. On the fouth fide of 
the walk ftands the library ; a very neat edifice, well 
conftrufted for the purpofe intended, and containing a 
very valuable collection of books. Underneath are 
preferved in cafes all the Roman inferiptions found on 
Graham’s Dike, together with altars and other anti¬ 
quities collected from different parts of Scotland.— 
Adjoining, there is an obfervatory, well furniihed with 
aftronomical inftruments. The college alfo pofftffes, 
by bequeft, the late Dr Hunter’s famous anatomical 
preparations, library, and mufeum : And in the depart¬ 
ment of natural philofophy, it is furniihed with an ap¬ 
paratus which is univerfally acknowledged to be the 
molt extenfive and ufeful in Britain, and which owes 
its perfection to the liberality and unremitting labour 
of Mr Anderfon the prefent profeffor of that fcience. 

4. The Tolbooth, or Town Houfe, is a magnificent and 
extremely elegant building. The front is adorned with 
a range of Ionic pilafters ? and is elevated on ftrongrufti- 
cated pillars with arches, forming a piazza for merchants 
and others to flielter themfelves from the weather when 
met upon bufinefs. One of the apartments was theaffem- 


bly-hall ; a neat room, 47 feet long, and 24 in breadth Glafgew. 
and height, finilhed in a good tafte,though too finail for v 
the city. The town-hall is a very fpacious and lofty 
apartment, 52 feet long by 27 broad, and 24 in 
height. It is finilhed in a very grand manner ; the 
ceiling is divided into different compartments well or¬ 
namented. In it are full-length portraits of king 
James VI. and VII. Charles I. and II. William and 
Mary, queen Anne, king George I. II. and III. and 
Archibald duke of Argyle in his judiciary robes. The 
two laft are by Ramfay. Oppolite to the front of this 
building is the exchange-walk,which is well paved with 
free ftone, and inclofed from the ftreet by ftone pillars. 

In the middle of this area is an equeftrian ftatue of 
king William III. placed upon a lofty pedeftal, and fur- 
rounded with an iron rail.—In 1781, the exchange 
under the piazzas was greatly enlarged, by taking 
down the lower part of the town-hall and affembly- 
room ; and at the fame time, by a tontine fcheme en¬ 
tered into by the inhabitants, a moil elegant coffee-room 
was added, with a fuite of buildings adjoining for the 
pnrpofes of a tavern and hotel, and offices for notaries 
and underwriters. Theaffembly-room, however, being 
found to be Hill too final!, a fubfeription of above 
L. 5000 has been raifed by a iimilar plan of a tontine 
for building a new one, which is propofed to be ereCl- 
ed in the north corner of one of the new ftreets which.' 
join Ingram-ftreet to Argyle-ftreet. X9 

y. The Guild-Hall or Merchant’s Houfe, This Guild-hall, 
building is fituated upon the fomh fide of Bridge- 
gate ftreet; and is in length 82 feet, in breadth 31. 

The great hall, which is the whole length and breadth 
of the builcling, is fo capacious, that it is better adapt¬ 
ed for the reception of great and numerous affemblies 
than any other in the city. This honfe is adorned with . 
a very elegant fpire 200 feet high. 2Q 

6. The Town’s Hofpital is a very neat building, con- Town’s 
filling of two wings and a large front; the length hofpital- 
156 feet, the breadth of the centre 30 feet, and the 
depth of the wings 68 feet. Behind the building is art 
infirmary 127 feet long by 25 feet broad, the afeent to 
which is by a flight of fteps. The lower part of this 
building is appointed for the reception of lunatics. 

The area between the buildings is large, which, with 
the agreeable open fituation of the hofpital on the ri¬ 
ver, muft conduce to the health of the inhabitants. 

7. The Grammar School is fituated on the new taken in Grammar 
grounds to the north-weft of the town, and was built in fchool.. 

1 787. It is a very handfome building, containing a large 
hall, and fix airy commodious teaching rooms. In this 
fchool there are four claffes, the courfe being four years : 
each clafs is carried on the whole four years by the fame, 
mailer ; fo that, there being no reftor, each mafter is 
head of the fchool one year in rotation.. It is under 
the diredlion of a conimitte of the town-council ; who 
afftfted by the profeffors,clergy, and other perfons of 
learning, frequently vifit it during the feffion ; and at 
an annual examination, prizes of books are diftributed 
to the fcholars according to their refperiive merits. 

The prefent number of fcholars is above 300.—The 
building is not yet entirely finifced ; and the rooms 
which are not yet occupied by the Latin claffes are in¬ 
tended for teaching writing, arithmetic, drawing, &c. 

8. The New Bridge is built in,an elegant manner. 

It bridge. 
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Glafgow. It is 32 feet wide ; with a commodious foot-way for 
' ' paflengers, five feet broad on each fide, raifed above 

the road made for carriages, and paved with free ftone. 
This bridge is about jeo feet in length ; and confifts 
of feven arches, the laces of which are wrcugltt in rtt- 
ftic, with a firongblock cornice. The arches fpring 
but a little way above low-water mark ; which, though 
it renders the bridge ftrongerthan if they fprungfrotn 
taller piers, < 3 i mini flics ire beauty. Between every 
arch there is a fmaller circular one ; thefe break the 
force of the water when the river rifes to a flood, and add 
to the ftrength of the whole. The parapet-wall or 
bread-work is cut out in the Chiuefe tafte; and the two 
ends are finiflied off with a fweep. This bridge was be¬ 
gun in 1768, and finiflied in 1772. 

2. The Markets in King's Street arejudly admired, 
as being the completed of their kind in Britain. They 
are placed on both fides of the dreet. That on the ead 
fide, appropriated entirely for butcher-meat, is 112 
feet in length, and 67 in breadth* In the centre is a 
fpacious gateway, decorated on each fide with coupled 
Ionic columns, fet upon their pededals, and fupport- 
ing an angular pediment. At the north end is a very 
neat hall belonging to the incorporation of butchers, the 
front ornamented with ruitics and a pediment. The 
markets upon the wed fide of the dreet confid of three 
courts, fet apart forfifh, mutton, and cheefe. The whole 
of the front is 173 feet, the breadth, 46 feet; in the 
centre of which, as on the oppodee fide, is a very fpa¬ 
cious gateway of the Doric order, fupporting a pedi¬ 
ment. This is the entry to the mutton-market. Each 
of the other two has a well-proportioned arch faced 
with rudicks for their entrance- All thefe markets are 
well paved with free-done: have walks allround them; 
and are covered over for fhelter by roofs danding up¬ 
on done piers, under which the different commodities 
at e expofed to fale. They have likewife pump-wells 
within, for cleanfing away all the filth; which render 
the markets always fweet and agreeable. Thefe mar¬ 
kets were erefted in 1754. 

10. The Herb-Market is neat and commodious; 
and the-principal entry is decorated with columns. It 
is fituated in the Candleriggs, andislaid out in the 
fame manner with the markets in King’s-dreet. 

11. The Cuard-HouJe is a very handfome building, 
with a piazza formed by arches, and columns of the 
Ionic order fet upon their pededals. It was originally 
fituated on the Highftreet, at the corner of the Candle¬ 
riggs dreet : but has lately been carried near half way 
up the Candleriggs, where it occupies the ground on 
which the weigh-houfe formerly flood, and is made 
larger and more commodious thatyit was .before. An 
excellent new weigh-houfe has been eredted at thehead 
of the Candleriggs : And at the foot of the Candle- 
riggs, or corner next the Highflreet, where theGuard- 
houfe was formerly fituated, a fuperb new hotel has 
been built, containing 75 fire rooms 

The rnoft remarkable public charities in Glafgow are, 
I. Muir head’s or St Nicholas’s Hojpital. This was 
originally appointed to fubftd 12 old men and a chap¬ 
lain : but its revenues have, from fome unknown 
caufes, been lod ; fo that no more of them now remains 
than the paltry firm of 139 1 . 2s. yd. Scots money, 
128]. of which is annually divided among four old 
men, at the rate of 2 1. 13 s. 4J. each. 
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2. Hutchefon’s Hofpital, was founded and endowed Glafgow; 

in 1639 by George Hutchefon of Lamb-hill notary- v -^—' 

public, and Mr Thomas Hutchefon his btother who 

was bred a preacher, for the maintenance of old men 
andorphans. The funds of this hofpital were irtcrea- 
fed by James Blair merchant in Glafgow in 1710; and 
by fubicquent donations. From the fale of fome of 
their lands which lay convenient for building, and the 
life of the reft, the income is now above L. 1400, 
which is diftributed in penfions to old people from L. 3 
to L.20, andin educating about jo children. 

3. The Merchants.Houje likewife diflribufes in. pen¬ 
fions and other charities about L. 800 yearly. 

4. The Town’s Hofpital, above defcribed,.was opened 
for the reception of the poor on the 15th of November 
1733, The funds whence this hofpital is fubfifled 
are, the general feflion, the town-council, the trades 
houfe and merchants houfe, the intereft of money be¬ 
longing to their funds, which are firms that have been 
mortified for the ufe of the houfe. Thefe fupplies, how¬ 
ever, are found inefficient to defray the cxpences of the 
houfe; for which reafon an afleifnicnt is annually made 
upon the inhabitants in the following manner. The 
magiftrates nominate 12,14, orfometim.es morp gentle¬ 
men of known intregity and character, who have a 
lifl laid before them of all the inhabitants in town. This 
lift they divide into 16 or 18 columns. Each of thefe 
columns contains the names of fuch inhabitants as car¬ 
ry on trade to a certain extent, or are fuppofed to be 
well able to pay the fum affixed to the particular co¬ 
lumn in which their names are inferted. If it isnecef- 
fary to raife 500 1. for iitftance, then each name, in 
every feparate column, is valued at as much as the for¬ 
tunes of the perfons in each.particular column are fup¬ 
pofed to be. If ico 1 . or more is to be raifed, it is 
only continuing a proportionable increafe through the 
whole of the columns. The higheft fum that ever 
was thus raifed, was 12 s. 6d. upon every th-oufand 
pounds that each perfon was. fuppofed to be wprrh. 

The number of people maintained in this hofpital are 
about 620. 

5. Wtlfon’s Charity for the education of boys, was 
founded by George Wilfon, who in 1778 left 3000 1 . 
for that purpofe. This fund is now confiderably in- 
creafed, ana gives education and clothing to 48 boys, 
each of whom continues four years, fo that 12 arc ad¬ 
mitted annually. 

Befides thefe, there are many public fchools for the e- 
ducatinn of children; as well as many inftitutions of pri¬ 
vate focietiesfor the purpofe of relieving the indigent and 
inftrudting youth, fuch as Graham’s Society, Buchan’s 
Society, the Highland Society, &c. Thefe laft put an¬ 
nually 20 boys apprentices to trades, and during the 
firfl three years give them clothing and education. 

The univerfity of Glafgow owes its origin, as we a g 
have already obferved, to bifhop Turnbull. The infti- Member* 
union confided at firft of a redlor, a dean of faculty, of the uni- 
apt incipal who taught theology, and three profeffo.rs verfity. 
of philofophy ; and, foon after this, the civil and ca¬ 
non laws wet e taught by fome clergymen. From the 
time of its eftabliflrmcnt in 1430 to the reformation in 
1560, the college was chiefly frequented by thofe who 
were intended for the church ; its members were all 
ecclefiaftics, and its principal fupport was derivedfrom 
the church. The reformation brought the univerfity 10 

the 
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Glafgow. the verge of deftrudlion: mailers, Undents, and fer- 

■-o -—' vants, all forfook it. The uiagiilrates were fo'fe'nfible 

of the lofs which the community had ftiftained by this 
defertion, that th ty endeavoured to reilore it in 1572, 
by bellowing upon it confiderable funds, and prefcri- 
bing a fct ot regulations for its management. Thefe 
however, proved infufficent; for which reafon king 
James VI. credted it anew, by achartcr called the Nova 
Erettio , in 1577, and bellowed upon it teinds of the 
parilh of Govan. The perfons who were to compbfe 
the new univerfity were, a principal, three profeifors of 
philofophy, four Iludents burfars, one oeconoinus, a 
principal’s fervanr, a janitor, and cook. 

Since the year 1577, the funds of the univerftty 
•have been conftderably increafed by the bounty of 
kings and the donations of private perfons. The pro* 
felTors have therefore alfo been increafed ; To that at 
prefent the univerftty of Glafgow conftils of a chan¬ 
cellor, redlor, dean of faculty, principal, and 14 pro- 
feflors (fix of them in the gift of the crown), together 
with burfars, &c. The archbifliop of Glafgow was 
formerly chancellor of thre univerfity ex officio ; at pre¬ 
fent, the chancellor is chofen by the redlor, dean of 
faculty, principal, and mailers. 

The chancellor, as being the head of the univerfity, 
is the fountain of hottour^and in his name are all aca¬ 
demical degrees 'bellowed. 'The office of redlor is to 
exercife that academical jurifdidtiQn in difputes among 
the Iludents thentfelves, or between-the Undents and 
citizens, which is bellowed upon the greater part of the 
univerficies of Europe. He is chofen annually in the 
comitia ; that is, in a meeting in which all the Iludents, 
as well as the other members of the univerfity, have a 
voice. Immediately after his admiflion, he has been in 
ufe to choofe certain perfons as his afTeflbrs and coun- 
fellors in his capacity of judge : and in former periods, 
it was cuflomary to name the minifters of Glafgow, or 
any other genilemsn who had no connedtion with the 
univerfity : but, for a great while part, the redlor has 
conflantly named the dean of faculty, the principal, 
and mailers, for his alfefTor ; and he has always been, 
and Hill is, in the daily pradlice of judging in the 
canfes belonging to him, with the advice of his alfef- 
fors. Befides thefe powers as judge, the redlor fum- 
mons and prefides in the meetings of the univerfity 
for the eledtion of his fuceefTor; and he is likewife in 
ufe to call meetings of the profeffors for drawing up ad- 
drelfes to the king, eledling a member to the general 
aifembly, and other bufinelsof the fame kind. 

The dean of faculty has, for his province, the gi¬ 
ving diredtions with regard to the courfeof ftudies ; the 
judging, together with the redlor, principal, and pro- 
feflbrs, of the qualifications of thole who defire to be- 
created mailers of arts, dodlors of divinity, &c.; and 
he prefides in meetings which are called by him for 
thefe purpofes. He is chofen annually by the redlor, 
principal, and mailers. 

The principal and mailers, independent of the rec¬ 
tor and dean, compofe a meeting in which the princi¬ 
pal prefides ; and as they are the perfons for whole 
behoof chiefly the revenue of the college was eftablilh- 
ed, the adminillration of that revenue is therefore com¬ 
mitted to them. The revenue arifesfrom the teinds 
of the parilh of Govan, granted by king James VI. in 
155 7 i from the teinds of the pariflies of Renfrew 
4 


anJ Kilbride, granted by the fame monarch in 1617, Glafgow. 
and confirmed by Charles I. on the 28th of June ' v 
1630; from the teinds of the pariflies of Calder, Old, 
and New Monkland, conveyed to them by a chatter 
irom Charles II. in 1670; from a tack of the atcli- 
bifliopric; and from feveral donations conferred by 
private perfons. 

The college of Glafgow, for a very confiderable 
time after its credhon, followed the mode of.public 
teaching which is common even to this day in Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in many other univerfities through¬ 
out Europe; that is, each profeflbr gave a few lec¬ 
tures every year, gratis, upon the particular fcienca 
which he prolelfed : but, in place of this, the profef¬ 
fors have, for a great while pall, adopted the modeef 
private teaching; that is, they ledtine and examine 
two hours every day during the felfion, viz. from the. 

10th of Odtober to the iotli of June; a method which 
comes much cheaper to the Audmi, as he has it in his 
power, if he is attentive, to acquire his education with¬ 
out being under the neceflity of employing a tutor. 

They have alfo private clafl'es, in which they teach 
one hour per day. The number of Iludents who have 
attended this college for feveral years pall, has been 
upwards of 300 each feafon. 27 

The trade of Glafgow is faid to have been firll pro- I-Iiftory of 
moted by one Mr William Elphinllone in 1420. This the tra de 
trade was moll probably the curing and exporting of Glafgow., 
falmon; but the firll authentic documents, concerning, 

Glafgow as a trading city is in 1546. Complaints 
having been made by Henry VIII. king of England, 
that feveral Englilh lhips had been taken and robbed 
by veffels belonging to Scotland, an order of council 
was ilfued, difehargiug Inch captures for the future : 
and among other, places made mention of in this order 
is the city of Glafgow. The trade which at that 
time they carried on could not be great. It probably 
conliited of a few fmall velTels to France loaded with, 
pickled falmon; as this fiibery was, even then, car¬ 
ried on to a confiderable extent, by Glafgow, Ren¬ 
frew, .and Dumbarton. Between the year 1630 and 
1660, a very great degree of attention feems to have 
been paid to inland commerce by the inhabitants of 
Glafgow. Principal Baillie informs us, that the in- 
create ofGlalgow arifing from this commerce was. ex¬ 
ceedingly great. The exportation of falmon and of 
herriugs were alfo continued and increafed. In the war 
between Britain and Holland during the reign of 
Charles II. a privateer was fitted out in Clyde to crude 
againll the Dutch. She was called the Lion of Glaf. 
goii), Robert M’Allan commander; and carried five 
pieces of cannon, and 68 hands. 

A fpirit of commerce appears to have arifen a- 
mong the inhabitants of Glafgow between the year- 
1660 and 1707. Thecitdzcns who diilingbiihcd tbem- 
felves moil daring this period were Walter Giblbn 
and John Anderiou. Gibfon cured and packed in 
one year 300 lalts of herrings, w hich he lent to St 
Martin’s in France on board of a Dutch veflel, called 
the St Agate, of 430 tons burthen ; his returns were 
brandy and fait. He was the firiT who imported iron 
from Stockholm into Clyde. Andtirfon is faid to have 
been the firll who imported white-vines. 

Whatever their trade was at this time, it could 
not be confiderable: the ports to which they were: 

obliged 
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Ghfgow obliged to trade lay all to the eaftward : the circum- 

v -- navigation of the iiland would therefore prove an al- 

molt unfurnioiintable bar to the commerce of Glafgow : 
and of confcqucnce the people on the eaft coa/t would 
be polTeffed of almoft all the commerce of Scotland. 
The union with England opened a field for commerce 
for which the fituation of Glafgow, fo convenient in 
refpect to the Atlantic, was highly advantageous. 
Since that time the commerce of the eaft coal! has 
declined, and that of the weft increafed to an ama¬ 
zing degree. No fooner was the treaty of union 
figned, than the inhabitants of Glafgow began to 
profecute the trade to Virginia and Maryland ; they 
chartered veffels from W liitehaver., fenr out cargoes 
of goods, and brought back tobacco in return. The 
method in which they firft proceeded in this trade, 
was certainly a very prudent one. A liipercargo went 
out with every veffel. He bartered his goods for to¬ 
bacco, until fuch time as he had either fold off his 
goods or procured as much tobacco as was, fufhcient 
to load his veffel. He then immediately fet out on 
his return ; and if any of his goods remained unfold, 
he brought them home with him. While they con¬ 
tinued to trade in this way, they were of great advan¬ 
tage to the country, by the quantity of manufactures 
which they exported ; their own wealth began to in- 
creafe ; they purchafed lhips of their own; and, in 
1708, the firft veffel of the property of Glafgow croffed 
the Atlantic. Their imports of tobacco were now 
confiderable, and Glafgow began to be looked upon 
as a confiderable port; the tobacco trade at the ports 
of Briftol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, wasobferved 
to dwindle away ; the people of Glafgow began to 
fend tobacco to thefe places, and to underfell the Eng- 
lilh even in their own ports. Thus the jealoufy of the 
latter was foon excited, and they took every method 
In their power to deftroy the trade of Glafgow. The 
people of Briftol, prefented remonftrances to the com- 
miflioners of the cuftoms at London againft the trade 
of Glafgow, in 1717. To thefe remonftrances the 
merchants of Glafgow fent fuch anfwers to the com- 
miflioners as convinced them that the complaints of 
the Briftol merchants were without foundation. Butin 

1721, a moft formidable confederacy was entered into 
by almoft all the tobacco merchants in South Britain 
againft the trade of Glafgow. Thofe of London, Li¬ 
verpool, and Whitehaven, prefented feverally to the 
Lords of the Treafury, petitions, arraigning the Glaf¬ 
gow merchants of frauds in the tobacco trade. To 
thefe petitions the Glafgow people gave in replies: and 
the Lords of the Treafury, after a full and impartial 
hearing, were pleafed to difmifs the caufe with the fol¬ 
lowing fentence ; “ That t;he complaints of the mer¬ 
chants of London, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, were 
groundlefs ; and that they proceeded fromafpirit of 
envy, and not from a regard t6 the intereft of trade, 
or of the king’s revenue.” 

But the efforts of thefe gentlemen did not ftophere. 
They brought their complaints into the Honfe of 
Commons. Commiffioners were fent from Glafgow in 

1722, who gave in their reports to the houle in 1723. 
The merchants fent up diftindt and explicit anfwers to 
thefe reports but fuch was the intereft of their adver- 
farics, that thefe anfwers were difregarded. New offi¬ 
cers vfere appointed at the ports of Greenock and 
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Port Glafgow, whofe private inftrudlions feem to have Glafgow. 

been, to ruin the trade if poffible, by putting all ima- w -- 

ginable hardships upon it. Hence it languifhed till the 
year 1735; but after that time it began to revive, 
thouffh even after its revival it was carried on but flow- 


ly for a confiderable fpace of time. 

At laft, however, the adtive and enterprifing fpjrit of 
the merchants, feconding the natural advantages of their 
fituation, prevailed over all oppofttion : and the Ame¬ 
rican trade continued to flourilh and increafe until the 


year 1775, infomuch that the importation of tobacco 
into Clyde that year from the provinces of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Carolina, amounted to 57,143 hogs¬ 
heads. But fince the breach with America, this trade 
has now fallen greatly off, and very large fums are faid 
to remain due to the merchants from this quarter- of 
the world. 


With regard to the inanufadtures of Glafgow, Mr jyj anu f ic . 
Gibfon is of opinion ; that the commerce to America t ures of 
firft fuggefted the idea of introducing them, in any Glafgow. 
confiderable degree at leaft. The firft attempts in any 
way were about the year 1725, and their increafe for 
fome time was very flow, nor did they begin to be 
confiderable till great encouragement was given by the 
legiflature to the linen manufadlure in Scotland. The 
firft caufes of the fuccefs of this manufadlure were the 


adt of parliament in 1748, whereby the wearing of 
French cambrics was prohibited under fevere penalties; 
that of 1751, allowing weavers in flax and hemp to fet¬ 
tle and sxercife their trades any where in Scotland 
free from all corporation-dues : and the bounty of 
three halfpence per yard on all linens exported at and 
under i8d. per yard. Since that time a fpirit of ma¬ 
nufadlure has been excited among the inhabitants of 
Glafgow; and great variety of goods, and in very great 
quantity, have been manufadtured. Checks, linen, and 
linen and cotton, are manufadtured to a great extent. 
Printed linens and cottons were begun to be manufac¬ 
tured in 1738 ; but they only made garments till 1754, 
when handkerchiefs were firft printed. 

Jncles were firft made here about the year 1732. 
The engine-looms ufed at that time were fo inconve¬ 
nient, and took up fomuch time in making the goods, 
that the Dutch, who were the only people poffeffed of 
the large incle-looms, were almoft folely in poffeffion 
of this manufadlure. Mr Hervy, who began this 
branch in Glafgow, was & fenfible of the diladvanta- 
ges under which it laboured, that he went over to Hol¬ 
land; and infpite of the care and attention which the 
Dutch took to conceal their methods of manufadlaring; 
he brought over with him from Haerlem two of their 
looms, and one of their workmen. This Dutchman 
remained fome years in Glafgow : but on fome difguft 
he went to Manchefter, and inftrndted the people thefe 
in the method ofcarrying on the manufadlure. 

In 1757, carpets were begun to be made, and are 
now carried on to a confiderabe extent. Hunters 


cloths, Eaglilh blankets, and other goods of the fame 
kind, are alfo made. 

Befides thefe, a great variety of articles are manu- 
fadlured at Glafgow, of which our limits will not per¬ 
mit us to enter into detail, fuch as foap, refining of 
fugar, iron-mongery, brafs, jewellery, glafs both com¬ 
mon and white, pottery, &c. Types for printing are 
made in this city by Dr Wilfon and Sons, equal. 
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Glafgow. if not fiiperiof, in beauty to any others in Britain. 
v ~“- v ' Printing of books was firft began here by George An- 

derfon about the year 1638. But there was no good 
printing in Glafgow till theyeari73s, when Robert 
Urie printed feveral books in a very elegant manner. 
The higlielt perfection, however, to which printing 
hath yet been carried in this place, or perhaps in any 
other, was by the late Robert and Andrew Foulis, 
(who began in the year 1740) ; as the many correct 
and fplendid editions of books printed by them in dif¬ 
ferent languages fufficiently teftify. Some of their 
claffics, it is faid, are held in fuch high efteem abroad, 
as to fell nearly at the price of ancient MSS. The 
fame gentlemen alfo eltablilhed an academy of paint¬ 
ing ; but the wealth of Scotland being unequal to the 
undertaking, it has been lince given up. 

Since the ftagnationof the American trade, already 
noticed, the merchants of Glafgow have turned their 
attention more to manufactures, which have of late, 
cfpecially that of cottons and mullins, increafed in a 
very rapid degree,, and bid fair for putting the city 
in amore flouriftiingcondition than ever it was before. 
The manufaCturing-houfes, the influx of people for 
carrying on the manufactures, the means and encou¬ 
ragement which thefe afford to population, and the 
wealth thence derived by individuals as well as accru¬ 
ing to the community,haveall tended lately to increafe, 
and are daily increaling, the extent of the city and 
the elegance of the buildings. Befides various im¬ 
provements in the old ftreets, feveral handfome new 
ones as well as new fquares have been added. The 
tfite of thefe new buildings is the traCt of riftng 
ground already mentioned as the north boundary of 
the towu previous to its late extenfion. The weftern 
part of it, which is perfectly level, is occupied by a 
fpacious fquare, denominated George’s Square ; two 
fides of which are built and inhabited, and a third be¬ 
gun. The grafs plot in the middle is inclofed with a 
handfome iron railing. The fquare is deficient in re¬ 
gularity ; the houfes on the well fide being a llory 
higher than thofe of the eaft; but in other refpeCts it 
is very neat. To the ealt of this fquare are feveral new 
ftreets laid out and paved, and Tome of them almoft 
completely built on. The principal, though as yet 
the moll incomplete of thofe ftreets, is Ingram-Street, 
which runs from eaft to weft. From this the others 
begin ; fome of them being carried northward up the 
hill, others going fouthward and joining the main 
ftreet of the town. One of thefineftof thefe crofs 


miles diftance, was fo fhallow and fo obftruCted bylhoals Glafgow, 
as to admit only of fmall craft from Greenock, Port- Glafs. 
Glafgow, and the Highlands; but of late it has been 
cleared and deepened io as to admit veffelsof conlider- 
able burden; and it is intended to make the depth 
as nearly equal as pollible to that of the canal, in 
order that the veflels from Ireland and the weft coaft 
may not be induced exclulively toafeend the weft end 
of the canal and deliver their goods at Canal-bafon, 
but may come up Clyde and unload at the Broomie- 
law. 30 

The government of the city of Glafgow is veiled in Govern- 
a provoft and three bailies, a dean of guild, deacon- ment.reve- 
conveener, and a treafurer, with a common council of nuc > 

13 merchants and 12 mechanics. The provoft and Clt5r " 
two of the bailies nmft, by the fet of the borough, be 
eleried from the merchant rank, and the other bailie 
from the trades rank, i. e. the mechanics. The pro¬ 
voft is, from courtefy and cuftom, ftyled lord provojt. 

He is properly lord of the police of the city, prelident 
of the community, and is ex officio a juftice of the 
peace for both the borough and county. 

The revenue of the town arifes from a duty upon 
all grain and meal brought into the city (which tax 
is denominated the ladles) ; from the rents of lands 
and houfes the property of the community ; from an 
import of two pennies Scots upon every Scots pint of 
ale or beer brewed, inbrought, or fold, within the ci¬ 
ty ; from certain dues payable out of the markets ; 
from the rents of the feats in churches; from the dues 
of cranage at the quay, at the weigh-houfe, &c. As 
to the tonnage on the river, the pontage of the bridge, 
and ftatute-work ; thefe, making no part of the city- 
revenue, are kept feparate and diftiuCt under the 
management of commifltoners appointed by aCl of par¬ 
liament. 3* 

About the time of the union, the number of inha- Number of 
bitants in Glafgow Was reckoned about 14,000. In. inhabitant* 
176 s, when a new divifion of the parilhes took place; 
they were eftimated at 28,000. In 1785, when an 
accurate furvey was made, the number was about 
36,000 ; befides the fuburbs, containing the Calton, 

Gorbals, and Anderfton, reckoned about 1000. Since 
that time many new buildings, as above noticed, have 
been ereifled, and the city has become conliderably 
more populous, but no exaCt eftimate has been made 5 
though it is generally thought that the number of in¬ 
habitants cannot at prefent be computed at much lefs 
than s 0,000 


±9 

The river, 
See. 


ftreets is Hutchinfon-Street. 

The fouth boundary of the city was mentioned to 
be the Clyde, Over this river there are two bridges. 
One of them, the Old Bridge, built about 400 years 
ago by archbilhop Rae, but fincc repaired and partly 
rebuilt, conlifts of eight arches; and connects the fub¬ 
urbs of Gorbals, fituated on the oppofite fide of the 
river, with the city. The other is the New Bridge, 
deferibed above.—On the banks of the river,eaftward, 
is the Green; a fpot appropriated to the ufe of the 
inhabitants, with conveniences for walhing and dry¬ 
ing linens, and with agreeable and extenfive Walks 
for recreation. 

On the fame or fouth fide of the town, weftward, 
is the Broomie-law, where the quay is fituated. Till 
within thefe few years, the river here and for feveral 
Vol. VII* 


GLASS, a tranfparent, brittle, factitious body* 
produced from fand melted in a ftrong fire with fixed 
alkaline falts, lead, flags, &c. till the whole becomes 
perfectly clear and fine. The word is formed of the 
Latin glajium, a plant called by the Greeks ifafis, by the 
Romans vitruui, by the ancient Britons guaduvi , and 
by the Englilli woad. We find frequent mention ofi 
this plant in ancient writers, particularly Caefar, Vi¬ 
truvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, that the ancient Bri¬ 
tons painted or dyed their bodies with glaftum, gua- 
dum, vit-ruin, 8cc, i. c. with the blue colour procured 
from this plant. And lienee, the factitious matter we 
are fpeakingof came to be called glafs ; as having al¬ 
ways fomewhat of this bluilhnefs in it. t 

At what time the art of glafs-making Was firft in- Hiftory at 
vented, is altogether uncertain. Some imagine it to glafs mak- 
5 D have »*>g- 
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have been invented beftre the flood : but of this we 
have no direCt proof, though there is no improbabili¬ 
ty in the fuppolition ; for we know, that it is almoft 
impoflible to excite a very violent fire, fuch as isnecef- 
fary in metallurgic operations, without vitrifying part 
of the bricks or (tones wherewith the furnace is built. 
This indeed might furnilh the firfl hints of glafs-ma- 
king ; tho’ it is alfo very probable, that fucli imperfeCt 
vitrifications would be obferved a long time before 
people thought of making any ufe of them. 

Neri traces the antiquity of glafs as far back as the 
time of Job. That writer, fpeaking of the value of 
wifdom, chap, xxviii. verfe 17. fays, that gold and 
cry flat cannot equal it. But this word, which Neri will 
have to fignify factitious glafs, is capable of a great 
many different interpretations, and properly fignifies 
only whatever is beautiful or tranfparent. Dr Merret 
will have the art to be as ancient as that of pottery or 
the making of bricks, for the reafons already given, 
viz. that by all vehement heat, fome imperfeCt vitri¬ 
fications are produced. Of this kind undoubtedly was 
the follile glafs mentioned by Ferant. Iraperator. to 
have been found under-ground where great fires had 
been. But it is evident, that fuch imperfedt vitrifica¬ 
tions might have pafled unnoticed for ages ; and con- 
fequently we have noreafon to conclude from thence, 
thattheartofglafs-makingisof fuch high antiquity. 

The Egyptians boafl, that this art was taught them 
by their great Hermes. Ariftophanes, Ariftotle, A- 
lexander, Aphrodifeus, Lucretius, and St John the 
divine, put it out of all doubt that glafs was ufed in 
their days. Pliny relates, that it was firfl difeovered 
accidentally in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, 
by certain merchants driven thither by a florm at fea ; 
who being obliged to continue there, and drefs their 
vidtuals by making a fire on the ground, where there 
was great plenty of the herb kali; that plant, burn¬ 
ing to afhes, its falts mixed and incorporated with the 
fand, or (tones fit for vitrification, and thus produced 
glafs ; and that, this accident being known, the people 
of Sidon in that neighbourhood effayed the work, and 
brought glafs into itfe ; fince which time the art has 
been continually improving. Be this as it will, how¬ 
ever, the firfl: glafs-houfes mentionedin hiflory were 
ereCted in the city of Tyre, and here was the only 
ftaple of the manufacture for many ages. The fand 
which lay on the (hore for about half a mile round the 
mouth of the river Belus was peculiarly adapted to the 
making of glafs, as being neat and glittering ; and the 
wide range of the Tyrian commerce gave an ample 
vent for the productions of the furnace. 

Mr Nixon, in his obfervations on a plate of glafs, 
found at Herculaneum, which was deflroyed A. D. 
80, on which occafton Pliny loft his life, offers feveral 
probable conjectures, as to the ufes to which fuch 
plates might be applied. Such plates, he fuppofes, 
migb t ferve for fpecula, or looking-glaffes ; for Pliny, 
in fpeaking of Sidon, adds, fquidem etiam fpecula ex- 
cogitaverat : the reflexion of images from thefe anci¬ 
ent fpecula being effected by befmearing them behind, 
or tinging them through with fome dark colour. Ano¬ 
ther ufe in which they might be employed, was for 
adorning the walls of their apartments, by way of 
wainfeot, to which Pliny is fuppofed to refer by his 
vi/rete camera, lib. xxxvi. cap- 25. § 64. Mr Nixon 
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farther conjectures, that thefe glafs plates might be Glafs, 

ufed for windows, as well as the lamina of lapis fpccu - -“ — 

laris and phengites, which were improvements in lux¬ 
ury mentioned by Seneca, and introduced in his time, 

Ep. xc. However, there is no pofltive authority re¬ 
lating to the ufage of glafs-windows earlier than the 
clofeof thethirdeentury : Manifejlius ejl (fays LaCtan- 
tius*), meat mi ejfe , qua per uculos ea qua funt oppo - * •p'A 
Jita, tranfpiciat, quaji per feneftras luceute vitro aut ca P’ 5 . 
fpeculari lapide obduClas. 

The firfl time we hear of glafs made among the 
Romans was in the reign ofTiberius, when Pliny re¬ 
lates that an artift had his houfe demolifhed for mak¬ 
ing glafs malleable, or rather flexible ; though Pe- 
trouius Arbiter, and fome others, affure us, that the 
emperor ordered the artift to be beheaded for his in¬ 
vention. 

It appears, however, that before the conqueft of 
Britain by the Roma s, glafs-houfes had been ereCted 
in the ifland, as well as in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

Hence, in many parts of the country are to be found 
annulets of glafs, having a narrow perforation and 
thick rim, denominated by the remaining Britons glei- 
neu naidreedh, or glafs adders, and which were proba¬ 
bly in former times ufed as annulets by the druidsf. It t See An - 
can fcarcely be queftioned that the Britons were fuf -g u ' num 
ficiently well verfed in the manufacture of glafs, to 0vum ' 
form out of it many more ufeful iiiftruments than the 
glafs-beads. Hiflory indeed affures us, that they did 
manufacture a conliderable quantity of glafs veffels. 

Thefe, like their annulets, were ntofl probablygreen, 
blue, yellow, or black, and many of them curioufly 
ftreaked with other colours. Theprocelsin the manu¬ 
facture would be nearly the fame with that of the Gauls 
or Spaniards. The fand ofjheir fliores being reduced 
to a fufficient degree of finenefsby art, was mixed with 
three-fourths of its weight of their nitre (much the 
fame with our kelp), and both were melted together. 

The metal was then poured into other veffels, where 
it was left to harden into a mafs, and afterwards re¬ 
placed in the furnace, where it became tranfparent in 
the boiling, and was afterwards figured by blowing,or 
modelling in the lath, into fuch veffels as they wanted. 

It is not probable that the arrival of the Romans 
would improve the glafs manufacture among the Bri¬ 
tons. The tafteof the Romans at that time was juft 
the reverfe of that of the inhabitants of that ifland.The 
former preferredfilver and gold to glafs for the com- 
pofition of their drinking veffels. They made indeed 
great improvements in their own at Rome, during the 
government of Nero. The veffels then formed of this 
metal rivalled the bowls of porcelain in their dearnefs, 
and equalled the cups of cryflal in their tranfparency. 

But thefe were by far too coftly for common ufe ; and 
therefore, in all probability, were never attempted in 
Britain. The glafs commonly made ufe of by the Ro¬ 
mans was of a quality greatly inferior ; and, from the 
fragments which have been difeovered at the ftations 
or towns of either, appear to have confided of a thick, 
fometimes white, butmoftly blue green, metal. 

According to venerable Bede,artificersikilledinma- 
king glafs for windows were brought over into Eng¬ 
land in the year 674, by abbot Benedict, who were em 
ployed in glazing the church and monaftery ofWere- 
mouth. According to others, they were firfl brought 

over 
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Clafi. over by Wilfrid, bilhop of Worcefter, about the fame 

V “~ v -- time. Till this time the art of making fuch glafs was 

unknown in Britain; though glafs windows did not 
begin to be common before the year 1180 : till this pe¬ 
riod they were very fcarce in private houfes, andcon- 
fidered as a kind of luxury, and as marks of great 
magnificence. Italy had them firlt, next France, 
from whence they came into-England. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the 
finenefs of its glajfes; and in the thirteenth century, 
the Venetians were the only people that had the fe- 
crct of making cryftal looking -glajfes. The great 
glafs-works were at Muran, or Murano, a village 
near the city, which furnifhed all Europe with the 
fineft •and large ft glajfes. 

The glafs manufacture was firft begun in England 
in 155 7: the finer fort was made in the place called 
Crutched Friars, in London; the fine flint glafs, little 
inferior to that of Venice, was firft made in the Savoy- 
houfe, in the Strand, London. This manufacture ap¬ 
pears to have been much improved in 1635, when it 
“was carried on with fea-coal or pit-coal inftead of wood, 
and a monopoly was granted to Sir Robert Manfell, 
who was allowed to import the fine Venetian flint glajfes 
for drinking, the art of making which was not brought 
to perfection before the reign of William III. But the 
firft < gV«y}-plates, for looking glajfes and coach windows, 
were made, 1673, at Lambeth, by the encouragement 
of the duke of Buckingham; who, in 1670, introduced 
the mauufadture of fine glafs into England, by means 
of Venetian artifts, with amazing fuccefs. Sothat with¬ 
in a century paft, the French and Englilh have not on¬ 
ly come up to, but even furpalfed the Venetians, and 
they are now no longer fupplied from abroad. 

The French made a confiderable improvement in the 
art of glafs , by the invention of a method to caft very 
large plates, till then unknown, and fcarce praCtifed yet 
by any but themfelves and the Englilh. That court 
applied itfelf with a laudable induftry to cultivate and 
improve the glafs manufacture. A company o fglafs- 
men was eftablilhed by letters patent; and it was pro¬ 
vided by an arret, not only that the working in glafs 
lhould not derogate any thing from nobility, but even 
that none but nobles lhould be allowed to work there¬ 
in. 

An extenfive manufactory of this elegant and valu¬ 
able branch of commerce was firft eftablilhed in Lan- 
cafliire about the year 1773, through the fpirited exr 
ertions of a very refpeCtable body of proprietors, who 
were incorporated by an aCt of parliament. From 
ihofe various difficulties conftantly attendant upon new 
undertakings, when they have to contend with power¬ 
ful foreign eftabliffiments, it was for fotne time con- 
fiderably embarralfed ; but Government, of late, ha¬ 
ving taken off fome reftriCtions that bore hard upon 
it, and made fome judicious regulations relative to the 
mode of levying the excife duty, it now bids fair to 
rival, if not furpafs, the raoft celebrated continental 
manufactures, both with refpeCt to the quality, bril- 
^ liancy, and fize of its productions. 

Theory of -With regard to the theory of vitrification, we are 
■vitrffica- almoft totally in the dark. In general, it feems to be 
tion uncar- t jj at ft ate } n which folid bodies are, by the vehement 
t * m- aClion of fire, fitted for being diffipated or carried off 
in vapour. In all vitrifications there is a plentiful eva¬ 


poration; and if any folid fubftance is carried off in OLf*. 
vapour by the inrenfe heat of a burning fpeculum, a 
vitrification is alwaysobferved previoully to take place. 

The difference, then, between the Hate of fufion and 
vitrification of a folid body we may conceive to be, 
that in the former the element of fire acts upon the 
parts of the folid in fuch a manner as only to disjoin 
them, and render the fubftance fluid ; but in vitrifi¬ 
cation the fire not only disjoins the particles, but com¬ 
bines with them in a latent ftate into a third fubftance.; 
which, having now as much fire as it can contain, can 
receive no further change from that element except' 
being carried off in vapour. 

But though we are unable to effect this change up¬ 
on folid bodies without a very violent heat, it is other- 
wife in the natural proceffes. By what we call crj ftal- 
lization, nature produces more perfect glafles than we 
can make with our furnaces. Thefe are called precious 
ft ones ; but in all trials they difeover the elfemial pro¬ 
perties of glafs, and not of ftones. The mod ciiitiu- 
guilhing property of glafs is its refilling the force of 
fire, lo that this element cannot calcine or change it as 
it does other bodies, but can only melt it, and then 
carry it off in vapours. To this laft all the precious 
ftones are fubject. The diamond (the hardeil and 
moil ponderous of them all) is diffipablein a lefs de¬ 
gree of heat than what would diffipate common glafs. 

Nor can it be any objection to this idea, that fome 
kinds of glafs are capable of being converted into a 
kind of porcelain by along-continued cementation with 
certain materials. This change happens only to thofe 
kinds of glafs which are made of alkaline fait and 
fand; and Dr Lewis hath ihown that this change is 
produced by the diffipation of the faline principle, 
which is the leaft fixed of the two. Glafs, therefore, 
we mayftill confider as a fubftance upon which the fire 
has no other effect but either to melt or diffipate it 
in vapour. 

The ether properties of glafs are very remarkable, 
fome of which follow. 3 

r. It is one of the mod claftic bodies in nature. If Remark- 
the force with which glafs balls ftrike each other be ble pro- 
reckoned 16, that wherewith they recede by virtue of perties<Jf 
their elafticity will be nearly 15. glafs. 

2. When glafs is fuddenly cooled, it becomes ex¬ 
ceedingly brittle ; and this brittlenefs is fometimes 
attended with very furprifing phenomena. Hollow 
bells made of annealed glafs, with a fmall hole in them, 
will fly to pieces by the heat of the hand only, if the 
hole by which the internal and external air communi¬ 
cate be flopped with a finger. Lately, however, fome Surprifimr 
vefiels made of fuch annealed glafs have been difeo- fragility of 
vered,which have the remarkable property of refilling annealed 
very hard ftrokes given from without, though they glafs. 
fhiver to pieces by -the ffiocks received from the fall of 
very light and minute bodies dropped into their cavi¬ 
ties. Thefe glafles may be made of any lhape ; all 
that needs be obferved in making them is, that their 
bottom be thicker than their tides. The thicker the 
bottom is, the eafier do the glades break. One whofc 
bottom is three fingers breadth in thicknefs, flies with 
as much eafe at lead as the thinned glafs. Some of 
thefe veflels have been tried with ftrokes of a mallet 
fufficient to drive a nail into wood tolerably hard, and 
have held good without breaking. They have alfo 
5 D 2 refilled 
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Gtafs. refilled die (hock of feveral heavy bodies let fall into 
' v their cavities, from the height of two or three feet; 

as mufket-balls, pieces of iron, or other metal, pyrites, 
jafper, wood, bone, &c. But this is not furprifmg, 
as other glades of the fame (hape and ftze will do the 
fame : but the wonder is, that taking a fhiver of flint 
of the fize of a fmall pea, and letting it fall into the 
glafs only from the height of three inches, in about 
two feconds the glafs flies, and fometimes at the very 
moment of the fliock ; nay, a bit of flint no larger 
than a grain, dropped into feveral glades fucceflively, 
though it did not immediately break them, yet when 
fet by, they all flew in lefs than three quarters of an 
hour. Some other bodies produce the fame effed with 
flint; as fapphire, diamond, porcelain, hard temper¬ 
ed lleel; alio marbles fuch as boys play with, and likc- 
wife pearls. ^ 

Thefe experiments were made before the Royal 
Society; and fucceeded equally when the glades were 
held in the hand, when they were reded 011 a pillow, 
putin water, or filled with water. It is alfo remark¬ 
able, that the glades broke upon having their bottoms 
flightly rubbed with the Anger, though fome of them 
did not fly till half an hour after the rubbing. If the 
glades are every where extremely thin, they do not 
5 break in thefe circumdances. 

Attempts Some have pretended to account for thefe pheno- 
to account mena, by faying, that the bodies dropped into the 
for it. vedels caufe a concuflion which is dronger than the 
cohefive force of the glafs, and confequently that a 
rupture mud enfue. But why does not a ball of iron, 
gold, (ilver, or copper, which are perhaps a thoufand 
times heavier than the flint, produce the fame effe&i 
It is becaufe they are not eladic. But furely iron is 
more eladic than the end 'of one’s Anger.—Mr Euler 
has endeavoured to account for thefe appearances from 
his principles of percuflion. He thinks that this ex¬ 
periment entirely overthrows the opinion of thofe who 
meafure the force of percuflion by the vis viva, or ab- 
iolute apparent Arcngth of the droke. According 
to his principles, the great hardnefs and angular fi¬ 
gure of the flint, which makes the fpace of contact 
with the glafs extremely fmall, ought to caufe an im- 
preffion 011 the glafs vaftly greater than lead, or any 
other metal; and this may account for the flint’s 
breaking the vedel, though the bullet, even falling 
from a confiderable height, does no damage—Hollow 
cups made of green bottle-glafs, fome of them three 
inches thick at the bottom, were inflantly broken by 
a driver of flint, weighing about two grains, though 
they had refided the (hock of a mu(ket-ball from the 
height of three feet. 

That Mr Euler’s theory cannot be concludve more 
than the other, mud appear evident from a very flight 
condderation. It is not by angular bodies alone that 
the glaflesare broken. The marbles with which chil¬ 
dren play are round, and yet they have the fame effefl 
with the angular flint. Befldes, if it was the mere 
. force of percuflion which broke the glades, undoubt¬ 

edly the frafture would always take place at the very 
inflant of the droke; but we have feen, that this did 
not happen fometimes till a very confiderable fpace of 
time had elapfed. It is evident, therefore, that this 
effect is occalioned by the putting in motion fome 
fab tile duid with which the fubdance of the glafs is 


filled ; and that the motions of this fluid, when once Glafi. 

excited in a particular part of the glafs, foon propagate --v- * 

themfelves through the w’hole or greated of it, by 
which means the cohefrve power becomes at lad too 
weak to refid them. There can be little doubt that 
the fluid jud now mentioned is that of ele&ricity. It 
is known to exid in glafs in very great quantity; arid 
it alfo is known to be capable of breaking glades, even 
when annealed with the greated care,tif put into too 
violent a motion. Probably the cooling of glafs haltily 
may make it more eledtric than is confident with its 
cohefive power, fo that it is broken by the lead in- 
creafe of motion in the eledtric duid by fridtion or 
otherwife. This is evidently the cafe when it is bro¬ 
ken by rubbing with the finger ; but why it Ihould 
alfo break by the mere contadl of flint and the other 
bodies abovementioned, has not yet been fatisfadlorily 
accounted for. g 

A mod remarkable phenomenon alfo is produced in Rotationof 
glafstubes placed in certain circumdances. When thefe glafs-tubes 
are laid before a fire in an horizontal pofition, having before a 
their extremities properly fupported, they acquire a ® re " 
rotatory motion round their axis, and alfo a progref- 
five motion towards the fire, even when their fupports 
are declining from the fire, fo that the tubes will move 
a little way Up hill towards the fire. When the pro- 
greflive motion of the tubes towards the fire is flopped 
by any obdaclc, their rotation dill continues. When 
the tubes are placed in a nearly upright poflure, lean¬ 
ing to the right hand, the motion will be from eaft to 
wed ; but if they lean to the left hand, their motion 
will be from wed to eafl; and the nearer they are 
placed to the perfectly upright poflure, the lefs will 
the motion be either way. 

If the tube is placed horizontally on a glafs plane, 
the fragment, for inftance, of coach-window-glafs, in- 
flead of moving towards the fire, it will move from it, 
and about its axis in a contrary direction to what it 
had done before; nay, it will recede from the fire, and 
move a little up-hill when the plane inclines towards 
the fire.—Thefe experiments are recorded in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfadtipns.* They fucceeded' bed with * N° 476. 
tubes about 20 or 22 inches long, which had in each § 1. 
end a pretty Arong pin fixed in cork for an axis. 7 

Thereafon givenfor thefephenomena,rs thefwell- Attempts 
ing of the tubes towards the fire by the heat, which to account 
is known to expand all bodies. For, fay the adopters f° r 
of this hypothefis, granting the exiflence of fuch a 
fwelling, gravity mud pull the tube down when fup¬ 
ported near its extremities; and a frefh part being ex- 
pofed to the fire, it mud alfo fwell out and fall down, 
and fb on—But, without going farther in the expla¬ 
nation of this hypothefis, it may be here remarked, 
that the fundamental principle 011 which it proceeds is 
falfe : for though fire indeed makes bodies expand, 
it does not increafe them in weight; and therefore tb« 

Aides of the tube, though one of them is expanded by 
the fire, mud dill rcmain i« equilibria; and hence 
we mud conclude, that the caufes of thefe phenome¬ 
na remain yet to be difeovered. 

4. Glafs is lefs dilatable by heat than metalline 
fubdances, and folid glafs flicks are lefs dilatable than 
tubes. This was fir A difeovered by Col. Roy, in ma- PhilTranf. 
king experiments in order to reduce barometers to a vol. lxvii. 
greater degree of exadhiefs than hath hitherto been P- 

found 
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Glafs. found practicable; and fince his experiments were 
' v -- made, one of the tubes 18 inches long, being compa¬ 

red w ith a folid glafs-rod of the fame length, the for¬ 
mer was found b/a pyrometer to expand four times 
as much as the other, in a heat approaching to that 
Ibid, of boiling oil.—Oil account of the general quality 
vol. Ixviii. which glafs has of expanding lefs than metal, M. de 
P- 474 * Luc recommends it to be ufed in pendulums: and he 
fays it has alfo this good quality, that its expanlions 
are always equable, and proportioned to the degrees 
of heat; a quality which is not to be found in any other 
fubltance yet known. 

5. Glafs appears to lie more fit for the condenfation 
of vapours than metallic fubftances. An open-glafs 
filled with water, in the fummer-time, will gather 
drops of water on the outfide, jall as far as the wa¬ 
ter in the infide reaches ; and a pcrfon’s breath 
blown on it, manifeftly moiltens it. Glafs alfo be¬ 
comes moilt with dew, when metals do not. See 
Dew. 

6. A drinking glafs partly filled with water, and 
rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields mufical 
notes, higher or lower as the glafs is more or lefs full; 
and will make the liquor frifk and leap. See Har¬ 
monica. 

7. Glafs is poffefled of very great electrical vir- 
8 tues. See Electricity, pajfim. 

Materials MaterialsformakingofGtA^s. Thematerialswhere- 

for glafs. 0 p gi a fs i s made, we have already mentioned to be fait 
and faud or Hones. 

1.The fait here ufed is procured from a fort ofalhes 
brought from the Levant,called polaetine, or rochetta; 
which allies are thofe of a fort of water-plant called 
* See Sal- kali*, cut down in fnmmer, dried in the fun, and burnt 
iti heaps, either on the ground, or on iron grates; the 
aflies falling into a pit, grow into a hard mafs, or 
flone, fit for ufe. It may alfo be procured from com¬ 
mon kelp, or the alhes of the fucus veficulofus. See 
Kelp and Fucus. 

To extraCl the fait, thefe alhes, orpolverine, are 
powdered and fifted, then put into boiling water, and 
there kept till one third of the water be conlumed ; 
the whole being flirred up from time to time, that 
the allies may incorporate with the fluid, and all its 
falts be extracted : then the veflel is filled up with 
new water, and boiled over again, till one half be 
confumed; what remains is a fort of ley, flrongly im¬ 
pregnated with fait. This ley, boiled over again in 
frelh coppers, thickens in about 24 hours, and {hoots 
its fait; which is to be ladled out, as it ihoots, into 
earthen pans, and ihence into wooden vats to drain 
and dry. This done, it is grofsly pounded, and thus 
put in a fort of oven, called calcar, to dry. It may 
be added, that there are other plants, belides kali and 
fucus, which yield a fait fit for glafs : fuch are the 
common way-thiftle,bramble,hops,wormwood, woads, 
tobacco, fern, and the whole leguminous tribe, as 
peafe, beans, &c. 

Pearl-aflies form a leading flux in the manufacture 
of glafs, and moft'y fupply the place of the Levani- 
afhes, the barillas of Spain, and many other kinds, 
which were formerly brought here for making both 
glafs and foap. See Pf.ar’L-AJ hes. 

There are other fluxes ufed for different kinds of 
glafs, and for various purpofes, as calcined lead, nitre, 


fea-falt, borax, arfenic, fmiths clinkers, and wood- Glafs. 

aflies, containing the earth and lixiviate falts as pro- v 
duced by incineration. With regard to thefe feveral 
fluxes, we may obferve, in general, that the more 
calx of lead, or other metallic earth, enters into the 
compofition of any glafs, fo much the more fufible, 
foft, coloured, and denfe this glafs is, and reciprocally. 

The colours given to glals by calxes of lead, arc 
ihades of yellow; on the other hand, glades that con¬ 
tain only faline fluxes partake of the properties of falts; 
they are lefs heavy, lefs denfe, harder, whiter, more 
brilliant, and more brittle than the former; andglafles 
containing both faline and metallic fluxes do alfo 
partake of the properties of both thefe fubftances. 

Glades too faline are eafily fufceptible of alteration by 
the adtion of air and water; efpecially thofe in which 
alkalis prevail; and thefe are alfo liable to be injured 
by acids. Thofe that contain too much borax and 
arfenic, though at firft they appear very beautiful, 
quickly tarniffi and become opake when expofed to 
air. By attending to thefe properties of different 
fluxes, phlogiftic or faline, the anift may know how 
to adjuft the proportions of thefe to fand, or powder¬ 
ed flints, for the various kinds of glafs. See the arti¬ 
cle Vitrification. 

2 . The fand or ftone, called by the artifts tarfo, is- 
the fecond ingredient in glafs, and that which gives it 
the body and firmnefs. Thefe ftones. Agricola ob- 
ferves, inuft be fuch as will fufe : and of thefe fuch as 
are white and tranfparent are beft; fo that cryftal 
challenges the precedency of all others. 

At Venice they chiefly ufe a fort of pebble, found 
in the river Teiino, refembling white marble,and cal¬ 
led cuogolo. Indeed Ant. Neri allures us, that all ftones 
which will ftrike fire with fteel, are fit to vitrify: but 
Dr Morret ffiows,that there are fome exceptions from 
this rule. Flints are admirable ; and when calcined, 
powdered, and fearced, make a pure white chryftaline 
metal; but the expencesof preparing them makes the 
maftersof glafs-houfes fparing of their ufe. Where 
proper ftones cannot be fo conveniently had, fand is 
ufed. The beft for this purpofe is that which is white, 
fmall, and fhining; examined by the microfeope, it 
appears to be fmall fragments of rock cryftal. For 
green glafs, that which is of a foft texture, and more 
gritty; it is to be well waflied, which is all the prepa¬ 
ration it needs. Britifh glafs-houfes are furniflied with; 
white fand for their cryftal glaffes from Lyyn in Nor¬ 
folk and Maidftonein Kent, and with the coarfer for 
green-glafs from Woolwich. 

Somemention a third ingredient in glafs, viz. man¬ 
ganefe, a kind of pfendo-loadftone, dug up in Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and even in Mendip hills in Somerfet- 
Ihire. But the proportion hereof to the reft is very 
inconliderable ; beiide, that it is not ufed in all glafs. 

Its office is to purge off the natural greenifli colour, 
and give it fome other tinftnre required. 

For this purpofe it fliould be chofen of a deep co¬ 
lour, and free from fpecks of a metalline appearance, 
or a lighter caft; manganefe requires t© be well calcined 
in a hot furnace, and then to undergoa thorough levi- 
gation. The efteCt of manganefe in deftroying theco 
lours of glafs, and hence called the foap of glafs, is ac¬ 
counted for by M. Montamy, in h-is Traite des Gouleurs 
pour la Peinturc en Email , in the following manner: 

the 
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Glafs. the manganefe deftroys the green, olive, and blue co- 

v lours of glafs, by adding to them a purple tinge, and 

by the mixture producing a blackilh brown colour ; 
and as blacknefs is caufed merely by an abforption of 
the rays of light, the blackilh tinge given to the glafs 
by the mixture of colours, prevents the reflection of 
fomany rays, and thus renders the glafs lefs coloured 
than before. But the black produced by thisfubftance 
fuggefts an obvious reafon for ufing it very fparingly 
in thole compolirions of glafs which are required to 
be very transparent. Nitre or faltpetre is alfo ufed 
with the fame intention ; for by deftroyingin a cer¬ 
tain degree the.phlogifton which gives a ftrong tinge 
of yellow toglafSpreparedwith lead as a flux,it ferves 
to free it from this coloured tinge; and in faliue glaif- 
es, nitre is requiftte in a fmaller proportion to render 
them fufiiciently tranfparent, as in the cafe of look- 
glafis and other kinds of plates. 

Kinds of Class. The manufactured glafs now in 
ufe may be divided into three general kinds; white 
tranfparent glafs,coloured glafs,and common green or 
bottle glafs. Of the firft kind there is a great variety; 
as the flint glafs, as it is called with us; and the Ger¬ 
man cryftal glafs, which are applied to the fame ufes; 
the glafs for plates for mirrors or looking-giafles; the 
glafs for windows and other lights; and the glafs for 
phials and fmall veflels. And thefe again differ in the 
fubftances employed as fluxes in forming them, as well 
as in the coarfenefs or finenefs of fuch as are ufed for 
their body. The flint and cryftal, mirror and beft 
■window glafs, not only require fuch purity in the 
fluxes, as may render it practicable to free the glafs 
perfectly from all colour ; but for the fame reafon 
likewife, either the white Lynn fand, calcined flints, 
or white pebbles, Ihould be ufed. The others do not 
demand the fame nicety in the choice of the materials; 
though the fecond kind of window glafs, and the beft^ 
kind of phial, will not be fo clear as they ought, if 
either too brown fand, or impure falts, be fuffered to 
enter into their compofition. 

Of coloured glafs there is a great variety of forts, 
differing in their colour or other properties according 
to the occaflons for which they are wanted. The dif¬ 
ferences in the latter kind depend on the accidental 
preparation and management of the artifts by whom 
they are manufactured, as will be afterwards ex¬ 
plained. 

Furnace for the making of Class. In this manufac¬ 
ture there are three forts of furnaces; one called cal¬ 
car is for the frit; the fecond is for working the 
glafs ; the third ferves to anneal the glafs, and is call¬ 
ed the leer. .'See Plate CCXX. 

The calcar refembles an oven ten feet long, feven 
feet broad, and two deep: the fuel, which in Britain 
is fea-coal, is put into a trench on one fide of the fur¬ 
nace; and the flame reverberating from the roof upon 
the frit #alcines it. Theglafs-furnace, or working- 
furnace, is round, of threeyards diameter, and two 
high ; or thus proportioned. It is divided into three 
parts, each of which is vaulted. The lower part is 
propely called the crown, and is made in that form. 
Its ufe is to keep abrifkfire, which is never put out. 
The mouth is called bocca. There are feveral holes 
in tiie arch of thi3 crown, through which the flame 
jpafles into the fecond vault or partition; and reverbe¬ 


rates into the ports filled with the ingredients above- Glafs. 
mentioned. Round the infides are eight or more pots -v— 
placed, and piling pots on them. The number of pots 
is always double that of the boccas or mouths, or of 
the number of workmen, that each may have one pot 
refined towork out of, and another for metal to refine 
in while he works out of the other. Through the 
working holes the metal is taken out of the pots; and 
the pots are put into the furnace ; and thefe holes are 
flopped with moveable covers made of lute and brick, 
tofereentheworkmen’s eyes from the fcorching flames. 

On each fide of the bocca or mouth is a bocarella of 
little hole out of which coloured glafs or finer mei;a'l 
■ is taken from the piling pot. Above this oven there 
is the third oven or leer, about five or fix yards long, 
where the veflels or glafs are annealed or cooled ; 
this part conlifts of a tower, belides the leer; into 
which the flame afeends from the furnace. The tower 
has two mouths, through which the'glafles are put in 
with a fork, and fet on ihe floor or bottom: but^hey 
are drawn out on iron pans, called fraches, through the 
leer, to cool by degrees: fo that they are quite cold 
by the time they reach the mouth of the leer, which 
enters the farofel or room where the glafles are to be 
ftowed. 

But the green glafs-furnace is fquare ; and at each 
angle it has an arch for annealing or cooling glafles. 

The metal is wrought on,two oppofite fides, and on 
the other two they have their colours, into which are 
made linnet holes for the fire to come from the fur¬ 
nace to bake the frit, and to difeharge the fmoke. 

Fires are made in the arches to anneal the work, fo 
that the whole procefs is done in one furnace. 

Thefe furnaces molt not be of brick, but of hard 
fandy ftones. In France, they build the outfide of 
brick; and the inner part, to bear the fire, is made of 
a fort of Fuller’s earth, or tobaccoe-pipe clay, of 
which earth they alfo make their melting- pots. In 
Britain the pots are made of Sturbridge-clay. 

Mr Blancourtobferves, that the worftand rougheft 
work in this art is the changing the pots when they 
are worn out or cracked. In this cafe, the great 
working hole mull be uncovered ; the faulty pot mull 
be taken out with iron hooks and forks, and a new 
one muft be fpeedily put in its place, through the 
flames, by the hands only. For this work, the man 
guards himfelf with a garment made of ikins; in the 
fiiape of a pantaloon, that covers him all but his 
eyes, and is made as wet as poflible: the eyes are de¬ 
fended with a proper fort of glafs. 

Inftruments for making of Class. The inftruments 
made ufe of in this work, may be reduced to thefe 
that follow. A blowing-pipe, made of iron, about 
two feet and a half long, with a wooden handle. An 
iron rod to take up the glafs after it is blown, and to 
qit off the former. Sciflars to cut the glafs when it 
comes off from the firft hollow iron. Shears to cut 
and fliape great glafles, &c. An iron-ladle, with the 
end of the handle cafed with wood, to take the metal 
out of the refining pot, to put it into the workmen’s 
pots. A fmall iron-ladle, cafed in the fame manner, 
to ikim the alkalic fait that fwims at top. Shovels, 
one like a peel, to take up the great glafles ; another, 
like a fire-(hovel, to feed the furnace with coals. A 
hooked iron fork* to ftir the matter in the pots. An 
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GIaf«. iron rake for the fame purpofe, and to ftir the frit. 

—--' An iron fork, to change or pull the pots out of the 

furnace, &c. 

Compofitiaus for White and Cryftal Glass. i. To 
make cryftal glafs, take of the whiteft tarfo, pounded 
fmall, and fearced as fine as Hour, 200 pounds ; of the 
fait ofpolverine 130 pounds ; mix them together, and 
put them into the furnace called the calcar, fir ft heat¬ 
ing it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and keep 
ftirring the materials with a proper rake; that they 
may incorporate and calcine together ; then increale 
the fire for five hours ; after whjch take out the mat¬ 
ter ; which being now fufficiently calcined, is called 
frit. From the calcar pat the frit in a dry place, and 
cover it up from the duft for three or four months. 
Now to make the glafs or cryftal : take of this cryftal 
frit, called all obollito ; fee it in pots in the furnace, ad¬ 
ding to it a due quantity of magnefia or mangauefe : 
when the two are fufed, call the fluor into fair w r ater, 
to clear it of the fait called fandiver ; which would 
otherwife make the cryftal obfeure and cloudy. This 
lotion muft be repeated again and again, as often as 
needful, till the cryftal be fully purged ; or this feum 
may be taken off by means of proper ladles. Then 
fet it to boil four, five, or fix days ; which done, fee 
whether it have manganefe enough ; and if it be yet 
•greenilh, add more manganefe, at diferetion, by little 
and little at a time, taking care not to overdofe it, be¬ 
cause the manganefe inclines it to a blackilh hue. 
Then let the metal clarify, till it becomes of a clear 
and Ihining colour ; which done, it is fit to be blown 
or formed into veffels at pleafure. , 

2. Flint glafs, as it is called by us, is of the fame 
general kind with that which in other places is called 
cryftal glafs. It has this name from being originally 
made with calcined flints, before the ufe of the white 
fand wasnnderftood ; and retains the name, though no 
flints are now ufed in the compofition of it. This 
flint glafs differs from the other, in having lead for its 
flux, and white fand for its body ; whereas the fluxes 
ufed for the cryftal glafs are falts or arfenic, and the 
body confiftsof calcined flints or white river pebbles, 
tarfo, or fuch ftones. To the white fand and lead a 
proper proportion of nitre is added, to burn away the 
phlogifton of the lead, aud alfo a fmall quantity of 
magnefia ; and in fome works they ufe a proportional 
quantity of arfenic to aid the fluxing ingredients. The 
molt perfect kind of flint glafs may be made by filling 
with a very ftrong fire 120 pounds of the white fand, 
jo pounds of red lead, 40 pounds of-the belt pearl- 
afhes, 2opounds of nitre, and five ounces of magnefia. 
Another compofition of flint glafs, which is faid to 
come nearer to the kind now made, is the following : 
120 pounds of fand, J4 pounds of the belt pearl-afties, 
36 pounds of red-lead, 12 pounds of nitre, and 6 ounces 
of magnefia. To either of thefe a pound or two of ar¬ 
fenic may be added, toincreafe the flux of the compo¬ 
fition. A cheaper compofition of flint glafs may be 
made with 120 pounds of white fand, 35 pounds of 
the belt pearl-allies, 40 pounds of red-lead, 13 pounds 
of nitre, 6 pounds of arfenic, and 4 ounces of magnefia; 
or in Head of the arfenic maybe fubftituled 15 pounds 
of common fait; but this will be more brittle than 
the other. The cheapeft compofition for the worft 
kind of flint glafs confifts of 120 pounds of white fand, 
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30 pounds of red-lead, 20 pounds of the bell pearl- Glafs. 

alhes, 10 pounds of nitre, 1 j pounds of common fait, —* - * 

and fix pounds of arfenic. The belt German cryftal 
glafs is made of 120 pounds of calcined flints or white 
fand, 70 pound of the belt pearl-allies, ro pounds of 
faltpetre, half a pound of arfenic, and five ounces of 
magnefia. And a cheaper compofition is formed of 
120 pounds of calcined flints or white fand, 46 pounds 
of pearl-afties, 7 pounds of nitre, 6 pounds of arfenic, 
and'j ounces of magnefia. 

A glafs much harder than any prepared in the com¬ 
mon way, may be made by means of borax in the fol¬ 
lowing method: Take four ounces of borax, and an 
ounce of fine fand ; reduce both ro a fubtile powder, 
and melt them together in a large clofe crucible fet in 
a wind furnace, keeping up a ftrong fire for half an 
hour ; then take out the crucible, and when cold break 
it, and there will be found at the b >ttom a pure hard 
glafs capable of cutting common glafs like a diamond. 

This experiment, duly varied, fays Dr Shaw, may lead: 
to feveral ufeful improvements in the arts of glafs^ 
enamels, and factitious gems, andlhowsan expeditions 
method of making glafs, without any fixed alkali, 
which has been generally thought an effential ingre¬ 
dient in glafs, and it is not yet known whether cal¬ 
cined cryftal or other fubftances being added to this 
fait inftead of fand, it might not make a glafs ap-- 
proaching to the nature of a diamond. 

There are three principal kinds of glaffes, diftih— 
guifhed by the form or manner of working them ; viz. 

I. Round glafs, as thofe of our veffels, phials, drinking- 
glaffes,&c. II. Table ox window-glafs, of which there 
are divers kinds ; viz. crown-glafs, jealous-glafs, &c. 

III. Plate-glafs, or mirror glafsi 

I. Working or Blowing RoundGtASS. The working- 
furnace, we have obferved, is round, and has fix boc- 
cas or apertures : at one of thefe called th t great bocca, 
the furnace is he ited, and the pots of frit are at this 
fet in the furnace ; two other fmaller holes, called ko- 
carellas , ferve to lade or Lake out the melted metal, at= 
the end of an iron, to work the glafs. At the other- 
holes they put in pots of fufible ingredients, to be pre¬ 
pared, and at laft emptied into the lading-pot. 

There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of to¬ 
bacco-pipe clay, proper to fufhitt not only the heat of 
the fire, but alfo the effedlof the polverine, which pe¬ 
netrates every thing elfe. There areon ! y two of thefe.- 
pots that work :■ the reft ferve- to prepare the matter 
for them. The fire of the furnace is made and kept, 
up with dry hard wood, call in wiihoiit'int-r-nniilion at 
fix apertures. 

When the matter contained in the two pots is fuf¬ 
ficiently vitrified, they proceed to blow or fitftiion it.. 

For this purpofe the workman dips his blowing pipe 
into the melting-pot ; and by tin ning it about, the 
metal flicks to the iron more firmly, than turpentine.. 

This he repeats four times, at each time rolling the 
end of his inftrument with the hot metal thereoit, on 
a piece of plate-iron ; over which is a veffel of water 
which helps to cool, and fo to confolidate and to dif- 
pofe that matter to bind more firmly with what is to 
be taken next out of the melting pot. But after he has 
dipt a fourth time, and the workman perceives there 
is metal enough on the pipe, he claps his mouth im¬ 
mediately to the other end of it, and blows gently 
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Glafs. through the iron tube, till the metal lengthens like a 

— v -- bladder about a foot. Then he rolls it on a marble 

Hone a little while to polilh it; and blows a feco'nd 
time, by which he brings it to the ihape of a globe of 
about 18 or 20 inches diameter. Every time he blows 
into the pipe, he removes it quickly to his cheek; 
otherwife he would be in danger, by often blowing, of 
drawing the flame into his mouth : and tills globe may 
be flattened by returning it to the fire ; and brought 
into any form by ftamp-irons, which are always ready. 
When the glafs is thus blown, it is cut off at the col¬ 
let or neck; which is the narrow part that ftuck to 
the iron. The method of performing this is as fol¬ 
lows : the pipe is relied on an iron bar, clofe by the 
collet; then a drop of cold water being laid on the 
collet, it will crack about a quarter of an inch, which, 
with a flight blow or cut of the Ihears, will immedi¬ 
ately feparate the collet. 

After this is done, the operator dips the iron rod 
into the melting-pot, by which he extracts as much 
tnetal as ferves to attrad the glafs he has made, to 
Which he now fixes this rod at the bottom of his work, 
oppolite to the opening made by the breaking of the 
collet. In this pofltion the glafs is carried to the great 
bocca or mouth of the oven, to be heated and fcakl- 
ed ; by which means it is again put into fuch a foft 
Hate, that, by the help of an iron inllrument, it can 
be pierced, opened, and widened, without breaking. 
But the veflel is not fmifhed till it is returned to the 
great bocca ; where being again heated thorougly, 
and turned quickly about with a circular motion, it 
will open to any fize, by the means of the heat and 
motion. 

If there remain any fupferfluities, they are cut off 
with the flieafs; for till the glafs is cold, it remains 
in a foft flexible Hate. It is therefore taken from the 
bocca, and carried to an earthern bench, covered with 
brands, which are coals extinguilhed, keeping it turn¬ 
ing ; becaufe that motion prevents any fettling, and 
preferves an evennefs in the face of the glafs, where, 
as it cools, it comes to its confiflency ; being firft 
cleared from the iron rod by a flight ftroke by the 
hand of the workman. 

If the veflel conceived in ihe workman’s mind, and 
whofe body is already made, requires a foot, or a 
handle, or any other member or decoration, he makes 
them leparately; and now eflays to join them with the 
help of hot metal, which he takes out of the pots with 
his iron-rod : but the glafs is not brought to its trite 
hardnefs till It has palled the leer or annealing oven, 
deferibed before. 

II. IVor king or Blowing of Window or Table Glass* 
The method of working round glafs, or vcflels of any 
fort, is in every particular applicable to the working 
of window or table glafs, till the blowiug iron has 
been dipt the fourth time. But theninfteadof round¬ 
ing it, the workman blows, and fo manages the me¬ 
tal upon the Iron plate, that it extends two or three 
feet in the form of a cylinder. The cylinder is put 
again to the fire, and blown afecOnd time, and is thus 
repeated till it is extended to the dimenlioiis required, 
the fide to which the pipe is fixed diminifliing gradu¬ 
ally till it ends in a pyramidal form ; fo that, to bring 
both ends nearly to the fame diameter, while the glafs 
is thus flexible, he adds a little hot metal to the end 
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oppofite the pipe, and draws it out with a pair of iron Gl«6. 
pincers, and immediately cuts off the fame end with -v—■ 
the help of a little cold water as before. 

The cylinder being now open at one end, is carried 
back to the bocca; and there, by the help of cold wa¬ 
ter, it is cat about eight or ten inches from the iron 
pipe or rod; and the whole length at another place, 
by which alfo it is cut off from the iron rod. Then it 
is heated gradually on an earthen table, by which it 
opens in length ; while the workman, with an iron 
tool, alternately lowers and raifes the two halves of 
the cylinder ; which at laft will open like a fheet of 
paper, and fall into the fame flat form in which it 
ferves for nfe; in which it is preferred by heating it 
over again, cooling it en a table of copper, and har¬ 
dening it 24 hours in the annealing furnace, to which 
it is carried upon forks. In this furnace an hundred 
tablesofglafs may lie at a time, without injury to each 
other, by feparating them into tens, with an iroti Sti¬ 
ver between, which diminifhes the weight by divid¬ 
ing it, and keeps the tables flat and even. 

Of window or table glafs there are various forts, 
made in different places, for the ufe of buildings 
Thofe moll known among us are given us by the au.t 
thor of the Builder ’s Di&ionary, as follows : 

1. Crown, of which, fays Neri, there are two kinds, 
dlfiinguifhed by the places where they are wrought; 
viz. Ratcliff crown glafs, which is the bell and clear efl, 
and was firft made at the Bear-garden, on the Bank- 
fide, Southwark, but flnee at Ratcliff: of this there 
arc 24 tables to the Cafe, the tables being of a circular 
form, about three feet fix inches in diameter. The 
other kind, or Lambeth crown glafs, is of a darker 
colour than the former, and more inclining to green. 

The belt window or crown glafs, is made of white 
fand 90 pounds, of purified pearl alhes 30 pounds, of 
faltpetre 1 y pounds, of borax one pound, and of ar- 
fenic half a pound. If the glafs fhould prove yellow, 
magnefla mull be added. A cheaper compofltion for 
window glafs confifts of 60 pounds of white fand, 15 
pounds of unpurified pearl-allies, 10 pounds of com¬ 
mon fait, y pounds of nitre, 2 pounds of arfenic, and 
one ounce and a half of magnefla. The common 
or green window glafs is compofed of 60 pounds of 
white fand, 30 pounds of unpurified pearl alhes, 10 
pounds of common fait, 2 pounds of arfenic, and two 
ounces of magnelia. But a cheaper compofltion for 
this purpofe confifts of 120 pounds of the cheapeil 
"white fand, 30 pounds of nnpurified pearl-alhes, 60 
pounds of wood allies, well burnt and lifted, 20 pounds 
of common fait, and five pounds of arfenic. 

2. French glajs, called alfo Normandy glafs, andfor- 
merly Lorrain glafs, becaufe made in thofe provin¬ 
ces. At prefent it is made wholly in the nine glafs- 
works ; five whereof are in the forefl: of Lyons, four 
in the County of Eu; the laft at Beaumont nearRbuen. 

It is of a thinner kind than our crown glafs; and when 
laid on a piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyilh 
green colour. There are but ?y tables of this to the 
cafe. 

3. German glafs, is of two kinds, the white and the 
green-, the firft; is of a wliitifh colour, but is fubjedt to 
thofe fmall curved llreaks obferved in the Newcaftle 
glafs, though free from the fpots and blemifties there¬ 
of, The green, befides its colour, is liable to the fame 
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ftteaks as the white ; but both of them are ftraighter 
and lefs warped than the Ncwcaftle glafs. 

4. Dutchglajs is not much unlike the Newcaftle 
glalls either in colour or price. It is frequently much 
warped like that,, and the tables are but fmalJ. 

5. NevscaJUe glafs is that moll ufed in England. It 
is of an afli-colour, and much fubjedtto fpecks, flreaks, 
and other blcmilhes; and betides is frequently warp¬ 
ed. Leybourn fays, there are 45 tables to the cafe, 
eaich containing five fuperficial feet: fome fay there 
are but 35 tables, and fix feet in each table. 

6. Phial glafs is a kind betwixt the flint glafs and 
the common bottle or green glafs. The bell; kind 
may be prepared with 120 pounds of white fand, JO 
pound of unpurified pearl-rlhes, io pounds of com¬ 
mon fait, j pounds of arfenic, and j ounces of magno¬ 
lia. The compofiti*n for green or common phial glafs 
confifts of 120 pounds of the cheapeft white fand> 80 
pounds of woodalhes well burnt and fifted, 20 pounds 
of pearl-aflies, iy pounds of common fait, and t pound 
of arfenic. 

The common bottle or green is formed of fand of 
any kind fluxed by the alhes of burnt wood, or of any 
parts of vegetables ; to which may be added the fcorics 
or clinkers of forges. When the fofteft fand is ufed, 
200 pounds of wood alhes will fuffice for too pounds 
of fand, which are to be ground and mixed together. 
The compofition' with the clinkers confifts of 170 
pounds of wood-allies, 100 pounds of fand,. and jo 
pounds of cl inkers or fcorite, which, are to be ground 
and mixed together. If the clinkers cannot be ground, 
they muft be broke into fmall pieces, and mixed with 
the other matter without any grinding. 

III. Working of Plate or Mirror Class . i.The 
materials of which this glafs is made are much the 
fame asthofe of other works of glafs, viz. an alkali as 
fait and fand. 

The fait, however,.lhouldnotbe that extracted from 
polverineor the alhesof the Syrian kali, but that from 
barilla, growing about Alicant in Spain. It is very 
rare that we can have the barilla pure ; the Spaniards 
in burning the herb make apradlice of mixing another 
herb along with it, which alters its quality ; or of 
adding fand to it to increafe the weight, which is 
eafily difeovered if the addition be only made after 
the boiling of the alhes, but next to impolfible if made 
in the boiling. It is from this adulteration that thofe 
threads and other deferis in plate glafs arife. To 
prepare the fait, they clean it well of all foreign mat¬ 
ters ; pound or grind it with akind of mill, and finally 
fift it pretty fine. 

Pearl-allies, properly purified, will furnilh the alkali 
fait requifite for this purpofe ; but it will be neceffary 
to add borax; or common fait, in order to facilitate the 
fuiion, and prevent the glafs from ftiffening in that 
degree of heat in which it is to be wrought into plates. 
For purifying the pearl-alhes, dillblve them in four 
times their weight of boiling water, in a pot of call 
iron, always kept clean from raft. Let the folution 
be removed into a clean tub, and remain there 24 hours 
or longer. Having decanted the clear part of the 
fluid from the dregs or fediment, put it again in the 
iron pot, and e vaporate the water till the falts are left 
perfectly dry. Preferve them in ftone-jars, well fe- 
cured from air and moifture. 
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Pearl-alhes may alfo be purified in the higbeft de¬ 
gree, fo as to be proper for the manufacture of the 
moft tranfparent glafs, by pulverizing three pounds 
of the bell pearl-afhes with fix ounces of faltpetre in a 
glafs of marble mortar, till they are well mixed ; and 
then putting part of the mixture into a large crucible., 
and expofmg it in a furnace to a ftromg heat. When 
this is red-hot, throw in tire reft gradually ; and when 
the whole is red-hot, pour it out on amoiftened ftone 
or marble, and put it into an earthen or clean iron pot, 
with ten pints of water ; heat it over the lire till the 
falts be entirely melted ; let it then Hand to cool, 
and filter it through paper in a pewter cullender. 
When it is filtered, put the fluid again into the pot, 
and evaporate the fait to drynefs, which will then be 
as white as l'now j the nitre having burnt all the phlo. 
giftie matter that remained in the pearl-afhes after 
their former calcination. 

As to the fand, it is to be fifted and wafhed till 
fuch time as the water come off very clear ; and when 
it is well dried again, they mix it with the fait, paf- 
fing the mixture through another fieve. This done, 
they lay them in the annealing furnace for about two 
hours; in which time the matter becomes very light 
and white : in this ftate they are called frit or fritta ; 
and are to be laid up in a dry clean place, to give 
them time to incorporate : they lie here for at leaft a 
year. 

When they Would employ this frit, they lay it for 
fome hours in the furnace, adding to it fome the frag¬ 
ments or fhards of old and ill made glaffes ; taking 
care firft to calcine the fhards by heating them red- 
hot in the furnace, and thus calling them into:cold 
water. To the mixture muftlikewife be added man- 
ganefe, to promote the fuiion and purification. 

The belt compofition for looking-glafs plates con fills 
of 60 pounds of white fand cleanfed, 2J pounds of 
purified pearl-afhes, rj pounds ef faltpetre, and 7 
pounds df borax. If a yellow tinge fhouid affett the 
glafs, a fmall proportion of magnefia, mixed with an 
equal quantity of arfenic, fhouid be added. An ounce 
of the magnefia may be 'firft.tried ; and if this proves 
infufficient, the quantity Ihould be increafed. 

A cheaper compofition for looking-glafs plates con¬ 
fifts of 60 pounds of the white fand, 20 pounds of 
pearl-alhes, 10 pounds of common fait, 7 pounds of 
nitre, 2 pounds of arfenic, and 1 pound of borax. The 
matter of which the glaffes are made at the famous 
manufacture of St Gobin in France, is a compofition 
of folder and of a very white fand, which are care¬ 
fully cleaned of all heterogeneous bodies ; afterwards 
wafhed lor feveral times, and dried fo as to be pulve¬ 
rized in a mill, confining of many peftles, which are 
moved by horfes. When this is done, the fand is fift¬ 
ed through filk fieves and dried. 

The matter thus far prepared is equally fit for plate- 
glafs, to be formed either for blowing or by calling. 

The largeft glaffes at St Gobin'are run ; the middle- 
iized and fmall ones are blown. 

2. Blowing the Plates. The workhoufes, furnaces, 
&c. ufed in tbe makingof this kindof plate-glafs, are 
the fame, except that they are fmaller, and that the 
carquaiffes are difpofed in a large covered gallery,over 
againft the furnace, as thofe in the following article, 
to which the reader is referred. 

JE 
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Glafs. After the materials are vitrified by theheac of the 

—v-- fire, and the glafs is fufficiently refined, the workman 

dips in his blowing-iron, fix leer long, and two inches 
in diameter, iharpened at the end which is put in the 
mouth, and widened at the other, that the matter may 
adhere to it. By this means he takes up a fmall ball 
of matter, which flicks to the end of the tube by con- 
flantly turning it. He then blows into the tube, that 
the air may fwell the annexed ball; and carrying it 
over a bucket of water, which is placed on a fupport 
at the height of about four feet, he fprinkles the end 
of the tube to which the matter adheres, with water, 
flill turning it, that by this cooling the matter may 
coalefce with the tube, and be fit for fuftaining a 
greater weight. He dips the tube again into the fame 
pot, and proceeds as before ; and dipping it in the pot 
a third time, he takes it out, loaded with matter, in 
the fhape of a pear, about ten inches in diameter, and 
a foot long,' and cools it at the bucket ; at the fame 
time blowing into the tube, and with the aflillance of 
a labourer, giving it a balancing motion, hecaufes the 
matter to lengthen ; which, by repeating this opera¬ 
tion feveral times, affumes the form of a cylinder, ter¬ 
minating like a ball at the bottom, and in a point at 
the top. The affiflant is then placed on aftool three 
feet and a half high ; and on this flool there are two 
upright pieces of timber, with a crofs beam of the 
fame, for fupportiug the glafs and tube, which are 
kept in an oblique pofition by the affiflant, that the 
mailer workman may with a punchion fet in a wooden 
handle, and with a mallet make a hole in the mafs : 
this hole is drilled at the centre of tlie ball that termi¬ 
nates the cylinder, and is about an inch in diameter. 
When the glafs is pierced, the defeds of it are per¬ 
ceived ; if it is tolerably perfect, the workman lays 
the tube horizontally on a little iroii treffel, placed on 
the fupport of the aperture of the furnace. Having 
expofed it to the heat for about a half a quarter of an 
hour, he takes it away, and with a pair of long and 
broad fliears, extremely (harp at the end, widens the 
glafs, by inlinuating the fliears into the hole made 
with the punchion, whilfl the affiflant, mounted on the 
flool, turns it round, till at lafl the opening is fo large 
as to make a perfed cylinder at bottom. When this 
is done, the workman lays his glafs upon the treffels 
at the mouth of the furnace to hear it : he then gives 
it to his affiflant on the flool, and with large (hears 
cuts the mafs of matter up to half its height. There 
is at the mouth of the furnace an iron tool called pontil , 
which is now heating, that it may unite and coalefce 
with the glafs juft cut, and perforin the office which 
the tube did before it was feparated from the glafs. 
This pontil is a piece of iron fix feet long, and in the 
form of a cane or tube, having at the end of it a fmall 
iron bar, a foot long, laid equally upon the long one, 
and making with it a T. This little bar is full of the 
matter of the glafs, about four inches thick. This 
red-hot pontil is presented to the diameter of the 
glafs, which coalefees immediately with the matter 
round the pontil, fo as to fupport the glafs for the 
following operation. When this is done, they fepa- 
rate the tube from the glafs, by flriking a few blows 
with a chiffelupon the end of the tube which has been 
cooled ; fo that the glafs breaks diredly, and makes 
this feparation, the tube beingdifcharged of the glafs 


now adhering to the pontil. They next prefent to the Gfafe. 

furnace the pomilof the glafs, laying it on the treffel - v — 

to heat, and redden the end of that glafs, that the 
workman may open it.with his fliears, as he has al¬ 
ready opened one end of it, to complete the cylinder; 
the affiflant holding it on his flool as before. For the 
lafl time, they put the pontil on the treffel, that the 
glafs may become red-hot, and the workman cuts it 
quite open with his fliears, right over-againfl the fore- 
mentioned cut j this he does as before, taking care that 
both cuts are in the fame line. In the mean time, 
the man who looks after the carquaiffes comes to re¬ 
ceive the glafs upon an iron fliovel two feet and a 
half long withoutthe handle, and two feet wide, with 
a fmall border of an inch and a half to the right and 
left, and towards the handle of the fliovel. Upon 
this the glafs is laid, battening it a little with a fmall 
flick a foot and a half long, fo that the cut of the 
glafs is turned upwards. They feparate the glafs from 
the pontil, by flriking a few gentle blows between the 
two with a chiffel. The glafs is then removed to the 
mouth of the hot carquaiffc, where it becomes red-hot 
gradually ; the workman, with an iron tool fix feet 
long, and widened at the end in form of a club at cards 
four inches long, and two inches wide on each fide, 
very flat, and not half an inch thick, gradually lifts 
up the cut part of the glafs to unfold it out of its form 
of a flattened cylinder, and render it fmooth, by turn¬ 
ing it down upon the hearth of the carquaiffe. The 
too] already deferibed being infatuated within the cy¬ 
linder, performs this operation by being pufhed hard 
againflall the parts of the glafs. When the glafs is thus 
made quite fmooth, it is pufhed to the bottom of the 
carquaiffe or annealing furnace with a fmall iron raker, 
and ranged there with a little iron hook. When the 
carquaiffe is full, it is flopped and cemented as in the 
cafe of run glaffes, and the glafs remains there for a 
fortnight to be annealed ; after which time they are 
taken out to be polifhed. A workman can make but 
one glafs in an hour, and he works and reds for fix 
hours alternately. 

Such was the method formerly made ufe of for blow¬ 
ing plate-glafs, looking-glaffes, &c.; but the work¬ 
men, by this method, could never exceed jo inches in 
length, and aproportional breadth, becaufe what were 
larger were always found to warp* which prevented 
them from refledling the objedls regularly, and want¬ 
ed ffibflance to bear the neceffary grinding. Thefe im¬ 
perfections have been remedied by the following inven¬ 
tion of the Sieur Abraham Thevart, in France, about 
the year 1688. 

3. Cajlingor Running of Large Mirror Class Plates, 

The furnace is of a very large dimenlion, environed CCXX. 
with feveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, called car¬ 
quaiffes, befides others for making of frit and calcin¬ 
ing old pieces of glafs. This furnace, before it is fit 
to run glafs, cofts 3500I. It feldom lads above three 
years, and even in that time it muff be refitted every 
fix months. It takes fix months to rebuild it, and three 
months to refit it. The melting pots areas bigaslarge 
hogfheads, and contain about 2000 weight of metal. If 
one of them burflsin the furnace, the lofs of the mat¬ 
ter and time amounts to 250I. The materials in thefe 
pots are thefameasdeferibedbefore.When the furnace 
is red-hot, thefe materials are put in at three different 

times,. 
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Glaft, times, becaufe that helps the fufion ; and in 24hoars 

'-~~ v -- they are vitrified,refined,fettled,and' fit for calling. A 

is the bocca, or mouth of the furnace ; B is the ci- 
flern that conveys the liquid glafs it receives out of the 
melting-pots in the furnace to the calling fable. Thefe 
cillerns are filled in the furnace,and remain therein fix 
hours after they are filled; and then are hooked out 
by the means of a large iron chain, guided by a pally 
placed upon a carriage with four wheels marked C, by 
two men. This carriage has no middle-piece ; fo that 
when it has brought the ciftern to the cading-table D, 
they flip off the bottom of the cillern, and out rufhes 
a torrent of flaming matter upon the table : this mat¬ 
ter is confined to certain dimenfions by the iron rulers 
EE, which are moveable, retain the fluid matter, and 
determine the width of the glafs ; while a man, with 
the roller F refling on the edge of the iron rulers, re- 
dneeth it as it cools to an equal thicknefs, which is 
done in the fpace of a minute. This table is fupport- 
cd on a wooden frame, with truflles for the conveni¬ 
ence of moving to the annealing furnace ; iuto'which, 
ftrewed w ith find, the new plate is llioved, where it 
will harden in about 10 days. 

What is mod furprifing throughout the whole of 
this operation, is the quicknefs and addrefs where¬ 
with fuch niafly ciderns, filled with a flaming matter, 
are taken out of the furnace, conveyed to the table, 
and'poured therein, the glafs fpread, &c. The whole 
is inconceivable to fuch as have not been eye-wit- 
nefles of that furprifing mamifadture. 

As fad as the ciderns are emptied, they carry them 
back to the furnace and take frefli ones, which they 
empty as before. This they continue to do fo long 
as there are any full ciderns ; laying as many plates' 
in each carquaiffe as it will hold, and dopping them 
up with doors of baked earth, and every chink with 
cement, as foon as they are full, to let them anneal 
and cool again, which requires about 14 days. 

The firll running being difpatched, they prepare 
another, by filling the ciderns anew from the matter 
in the pots ; and after the fecond, a third ; and even 
a fourth time, till the melting-pots are quite empty. 

The ciderns at each running Ihould remain at lead 
fix hours in the furnace to whiten; and when the fird 
annealing furnace is full, the calling-table is to be car¬ 
ried to another. It need not here he obferved, that 
the carquaiiles, or annealing furnaces, mud fird have 
been heated to the degree proper for them. It may 
be^ obferved, that the oven-full, or the quantity of mat¬ 
ter commonly prepared, fupplies the running of 18 
glades, which is performed in 18 hours, being an 
hour for each glafs. The workmen work fix hours, 
and are then relieved by others. 

When the pots are emptied, they take them out, as 
well as the ciderns, to ferape off what glafs remains, 
which otherwife would grow green by continuance of 
lire, and fpoil the glades. They are not filled again 
in iefs than 36 hours, fo that they put the matter in¬ 
to the furnace, and begin to run it every 54 hours. 

The manner of heating the large furnaces is very lin¬ 
gular : the two tifors, or perfons employed for that 
purpofe, in their {flirts',run fwiftly round the furnace 
without making the lead dop: as they run along, they 
take two billets, or pieces ofwood, which are cut for 
the purpofe ; riiefe they throw into the fird tiflart ; 


arid continuing their courfe, do the fame for the fe- GUi. 
cond. This they hold without int'err'u'pfibn for fix ‘—“ v ~~ 
hours fucceflively; after which they are relieved by 
others,&c. It is furprifing that two fuch friiall pieces of 
wood, and which are confumed in an indarit,- Ihould 
keep the furnace to the proper degree of heat; which 
is fuch, that a large bar of iron, laid at one of the 
mouths of the furnace, becomes red-hot in lefs than 
half a minute. 

The glafs, when taken out of the melting-furnace, 
needs nothing farther but to be ground, polilhed, and 
foliated. 

4. Grinding and Polifhing of Plate-ChASS. Glafs is 
made tranfparent by fire ; but it receives its ludre by- 
thelkill and labour of the grinder and polifher ; the 
former of whom takes it rough out of the hands of 
the maker. 

In order to grind plate-glafs, they lay it horizon¬ 
tally upon a flat lion etable made of a very fine-grain-' 
ed free-done ; and for its greater fecurity they plaf- 
ter it down with lime or Itucco; for otherwife the force 
of the workmen,or the motion of the wheel with which 
they grind if, would move it about. 

This done table is fupported by a ftrong frame A,' 
made of wood, with a ledge quite round its edges, ri¬ 
ling about two inches higher than the glafs. Upon 
this glafs to be ground is laid another rough glafs not 
above half fo big, and fo loofeas to Hide upon it; but 
cemented to a Wooden plank, to guard it from the in¬ 
jury it mud otherwife receive front the feraping of the 
wheel to which this plank is fadened, and from the 
weights laid upon it to promote the grinding or triture 
df the glades. The whole is covered with a wheel B, pj ate 
ntadq of hard light- wood, about fix inches in diameter, ccxx 
by pulling of which backwards and forwards alternate¬ 
ly, and fometimes turning round, the workmen, who 
always daitd oppofite to each other, produce a con- 
ftant attrition between the two glades, and bring 
them to what degree of fmoothnefs they pleafe, by 
fird pouring in water and coarfe fand; after that, a 
finer fort of fand, as the work advaneeth, 1 till at lad: 
they mud pour in the powder of fmalt. Asthe upper 
or incumbent glafs-polifhes and grows fmoother, it 
mud be taken away, and another from time to time put 
in its place. " < 

. This engine is called a mill by the artids,andisufed 
only in the larged-fized glaffes ; for in the grinding of 
the lefier glades ; they are content to work without a 
wheel, and to have only four wooden handles faden¬ 
ed to the four corners of the done which loads the 
upper plank, by which they work it about. 

When the grinder has done his part, who finds it 
very difficult to bring the glafs to an exadl plainnefs, it 
is turned over to the poliffier; .who,with the fine pow¬ 
der of tripoli done or emery, brings it to a perfeft 
evennefs and ludre. The indrument made sfe of in 
this branch is a board, cc, furniflted with a felt, and 
a fmall roller, which the workman moves by means of 
a double handle at both-ends. The.artid, in working 
this roller, is affided with a wooden hoop or fpring, to 
the end of which it is fixed : for the fipring, by 
conflantly bringing the roller back to the fame points, 
facilitates the adtion of the workman’s arm. 

Colouring vf Glass. That the colours given toglafe 
may have their full beauty-, it muftbe obferved, that 
5 E 2 every 
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Gl af> - every pot when new, and firft ufed, leaves afoulnefs 
v 1 in the glafs from its own earthy parts; fo that a co¬ 
loured glafs made in a new pot can never be bright or 
perfe&ly fine. For this reafon, the larger of thefc, 
when new, maybe glazed with white glafs ; but the 
fecond time of nfiBg the pots lofe this foqlnefs. The 
glazing may be done by reducing the glafs to powder, 
and moiflening the infideof the pot with water; while 
it is yet moift, put in fome of the powdered glafs, and 
fliake it about, till the whole inner furface of the pot 
be covered by as much as will adhere to it, in confe- 
quence of the moiflure. Throw out the redundant 
part of the powdered glnls ; and thepot being dry, fet 
it in a furnace fufliciently hot to vitrify the glafs ad¬ 
hering to it, and let it continue there fometime; after 
which,care mull be taken to let it cool gradually. Thofe 
pots which have ferved for one colour mull not be ufed 
for another ; for the remainder of the old matter will 
fpoil the colour of the new. The colours nuill be very 
carefully calcined to a proper degree; for if they are 
calcined either too much or too little, they never do 
well; the proper proportion, as to quantity, nuift alfo 
carefully be regarded, and the furnaces mull be fed 
with dry hard wood. And all the procelfes fucceed 
much-the better if the colour be ufed dividedly, that 
is, a part of it iq the frit, and th$ reft in the melted 
metal. 

A hard glafs, proper for receiving colours, may be 
prepared by pulveriftng 12 pounds of the belt fand, 
cleanfed by walhing in a glafs or flint mortar, and mix¬ 
ing feven pounds of pearl-alhes, or any fixed alkaline 
fait, purified with nitre, one pound of falt-petre, and 
half a pound of borax, and pounding them together. 
A glafs lefs hard may be prepared of twelve pounds 
of white fand cleanfed, feven pounds of pearl afhes 
purified with faltpetre, one pound of nitre, half a 
pound of borax, and four ounces of arfenic, prepared 
as before. 

jdmethyft coloured. See Purple below, and the ar¬ 
ticle Ameth vst. 

Balas-colour. Put into a pot cryftal frit, thrice 
waihed in water; tinge this with manganefe, prepared 
into a clear purple ; to this add alumen cativum, lift¬ 
ed fine, in final 1 quantities, and at feveral times : this 
will make the glafs grow yellowilh, and a little red- 
dilb, but not blackilh, and always diffipates the man- 
ganefe. The laft time you add manganefe give no more 
of the alumen cativum, unlefs the colour be too full. 
Thus will the glafs be exa&ly of the colour of the 
balas-ruby. See Ruby-G lass. 

The common black colour. The glafs-makers take 
old broken glafs of different colours, grind it to 
powder, and add to it, by different parcels, a fiffficient 
quantity of a mixture of two parts zaff'er and one part 
manganefe: when well purified, they work it into vef- 
fels, &c. 

■Glafs beads are coloured with manganefe only. 

Black velvet colour. Togive this deep and fine colour 
to glafs, take of cryftalline and pulverine frit, of each 
20 oiinds ; of cal* of lead and tin four pounds; fet all 
together in a pot in the furnace, well heated ; when 
the glafs is formed and pure, take fteel well calcined 
and powdered, fcales of iron that fly off from the 
fmith’s anvil, of each an equal quantity; powder and 
mix them well; them putJiK ounces of this powder to 


the above deferibed tpetal while in fufion; mix the Gkft, 

whole thoroughly together, and let them all boil '-*—’ 

ftrongly together; then let it Hand in fufion 12 hours 
to purify, and after this work it. It will be a moll 
elegant velvet black. 

There is another way of doing this, which alfo pro-- 
duces a very fair black. It is this ; take a hundred 
weight of rochetta frit, add to this two pounds of 
tartar and fix pounds of manganefe,both in fine powder; 
mix them well, and put to them the metal while in 
fufion, at different times, in feveral parcels ; let it 
itaud in fufion after this for four days, and then 
work it. 

A glafs perfedlly black may alfo be formed, to ten 
pounds of either of the compolitions for hard glals 
above deferibed, add one ounce of zaffer, lix drams 
of manganefe, an equal quantity of iron ftrongly cal¬ 
cined. 

Blue colour. A full blue may be made by adding 
fix drams of zaffer and two drams of manganefe to 
ten pounds of either of the compofitionsfor hard glafs, 
deferibed above. For a very cool or pure blue glafs, 
half an ounce of calcined copper maybe ufed inflead of 
the manganefe, and the proportion of zaffer diminifh- 
ed by one half. Glafs refembling. fapphire may be 
made with ten pounds of either of the compofitions for 
hard glafs, three drams and one fcruple of zaff'er, and 
one dram of the calx cajjii, or precipitation of gold by 
tin; or inffeadof this latter ingredient, two drams and 
two fcruples of manganefe. Or a fapphire-coloured 
glafs may be made by mixing with any quantity of the 
hard glafs one eighth of its weight of fmalt. For a 
beautiful blue glafs produced from the calx of regulus 
of cobalt,fee Chemistry, a" 1299. 

Venetian brown , with goldfpangles, commonly called 
the philofopher's Jhue, may be prepared in the follow¬ 
ing manner: take of the fecond compofition for hard 
glafs above deferibed, and of the com pofition for paile, 
of each five pounds, and of highly calcined iron an 
ounce; mix them well, and fufe them till the iron be 
perfeftly vitrified, and has tinged the glafs of a deep 
tranfparent yellow brown colour. Powder tbis glafs, 
and add to it two pounds of powdered glafs of anti¬ 
mony; grind them together, and thus mix them well. 

Take part of this mixture, and rub into it 80 to 100 
leaves of the counterfeit leaf gold called Dutch gold ; 
and when the parts of the gold feem fufficiently di¬ 
vided, mix the powder containing it with the other 
part of the glafs. Fufe the whole with a moderate 
heat till the powder run into a vitreous tnafs, fit to be 
wrought in’.o any of the figures orveflels into which 
it is ufually formed ; but avoid a perfedt liquefaction, 
becaufe that in a Ihort time deftroy s the equal diffufion 
of the fpangles, and vitrifies, at leaft in part, the 
matter of which they are compofed ; convening the 
whole into a kind of tranfparent olive-coloured glafs. 

This kind of glafs is ufed for a great variety of toys 
and ornaments with us, who at prefent procure it 
from the Venetians. 

Chalcedony. A mixture of feveral ingredients with 
the common inatterof glafs,will makeit reprefentthe 
femi-opake gems,the jafpers, agates,chalcedonies,&c. 

The way of making thefe feems ro be the fame with 
the method of making marbled paper, by feveral co¬ 
lours diffolved in feveral liquors, which are fuch as 

will 
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GUfe. will not readily mix with one another wlien put in- 

—«-' to water, before they are caft upon the paper which 

is to be coloured. There are feveral ways of making 
thefe varioufly coloured glaffes, but the belt is the fol¬ 
lowing. 

Diifolve four ounces of fine leaf filver in a glafs vef- 
lel in ftrong aquafortis ; Hop up the velfel, and fet it 
afidc.—In another veffel, dilli >1 we five ounces of quiek- 
filver in a pound of aquafortis, and fet this aiide.— 
In another gluf, veffel, dillulve in a pound of aquafortis 
three ouncesof fine lilver, fir It calcined in this manner: 
amalgamate the filver with mercury, mix the amalga- 
gani with twice its weight of common fait well puri¬ 
fied, put the mixture in an open fire in a crucible, that 
the mercury may fly off, and the filver be left in form 
of powder. Mix this powder with an equal quantity 
of common fait well purified, and calcine this for fix 
hours in a ftrong fire; when cold, waih of!' the fait by. 
repeated boilings in common water, and then put the 
filver into the aquafortis. Set this folution alfo aiide. 
—In another veffel, diifolve in a pound of aquafortis 
three ounces of fal ammoniac; pour off the folution, and 
aiffolve in it a quarter of an ounce of gold. Set this 
alfo aiide.—In another veffel, diilolve three ounces of 
fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis ; then put into 
the folution cinnabar, crocus niartis, ultramarine, and 
feretto of Spain, of each half an ounce. Set this alfo 
afide—In another veffel, diifolve in a pound of aqua¬ 
fortis three ounces of fal ammoniac ; then put inco it 
crocus'martis made with vinegar, calcined tin, zaffer, 
and cinnabar, of each half an ounce ; let each of thefe 
be powdered very fine, and put gently into the aqua¬ 
fortis. Set this alfo afide—In another veffel, diifolve 
fhree ounces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis, 
and add to it brafs calcined with brimftone, brafs thrice 
calcined, manganefc, and feales of iron which fall 
from the fmith’s anvil, of each half an ounce ; let 
each he well powdered, and put gently into the veflel. 
Then fet this alfo afide.—In another veffel, diifolve 
two ounces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis, 
and put to it verdigris an ounce, red lead, crude an¬ 
timony, and the caput mortuum of vitriol, of each half 
an ounce ; put thefe well powdered leifurely into the 
veffel, and let this alfo afide.—In another veffel dif- 
folve two ounces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aqua¬ 
fortis, and add orpiment, white arfenic, painters lake, 
of each half an ounce. 

Keep the above nine veffels in a moderate heat for 
IJ days, ihaking them well at times. After this pbur 
all the matters from thefe veffels into one large veffel. 
well luted at its bottom ; let this Hand fix days, ihaking 
it at times ; and then fet it in a very gentle heat, and 
evaporate all the liquor, and there will remain a pow¬ 
der of a purpliih green. 

When this is to be wrought, put into a pot very 
clear metal, made of broken cryftalline and white glafs 
that has been ufed ; for with the virgin-frit, or fuch 
as has never been wrought, the chalcedony can never 
be made, as the colours do not flick to it, but are 
confumed by the frit. To every pot of 20 pounds of 
this metal put two or three ounces of this powder at 
three feveral times ; incorporate the powder well with 
the glafs; andlet it remain an hour between each time 
of putting in the powders. After all are in, let it 
fland 24,liours ; then let the glafs be well mixed, and 


take an affay of it, which will be found of a yellowifli Ghfj. 

blue; return this many times into the furnace; when -«— 

it begins to grow cold, it will Ihow many waves of dif¬ 
ferent colours very beautifully. Then take tartar 
eight ounces, foot of the chimney two ounces, crocus 
martis made with brimftone, half an ounce, let thefe 
he well powdered and mixed, and put them by degrees 
into the glafs at fix times, waiting a little while be¬ 
tween each putting in. When the whole is put in, 
let the glafs boil and fettle for 24 hours ; then make a 
little glafs body of it; which put in the furnace many 
times, and fee if the glafs be enough, and whether it 
have on the outiide veins of blue, green, red, yellow, 
and other colours, and have, beftde thefe veins, waves 
like thofe of the chalcedonies, jafpers, and oriental 
agates, and if the body kept within looks as red as 
fire. 

When it is found to anfwer thus, it is perfedt, and 
may be worked into toys and veffels, which will al¬ 
ways be beautifully variegated : thefe mnft be well an¬ 
nealed, which adds much to the beauty of their veins. 

Maffes of this may be polilhed at the lapidary’s wheel 
as natural ftones, and appear very beautiful. If in 
the working the matter grow tranfparent, the work, 
muff be flopped, and more tartar, foot and crocus mar¬ 
tis mull be put to it, which will give it again the ne- 
ceffary body and opacity, without which it does nor 
(how the colours well. 

Chryfolite colour maybe made of ten pounds of either 
of the compofitions for hard glafs deferibed above, and 
fix drams of calcined iron. 

Red cornelian colour may be formed by adding one 
pound of glafs of antimony, two ounces of the calci¬ 
ned vitriol called fcarlet ochre, and one dram of manga- 
nefe or magnelia, to two pounds of either of the com¬ 
pofitions for hard glafs. The glafs of antimony and 
magnefia arefirft fufed with the other glafs, and then 
powdered and ground with the fcarlet ochre: the 
whole mixture is afterwards fufed with a gentle heat 
till all the ingredients are incorporated. A glafs re- 
fembling the white cornelian may be made of two 
pounds of either of the compofitions for hard glafs, and 
two drams of yellow ochre well waihed, and one ounce 
of calcined bones : grind them together, and fufe them 
with a gentle heat. 

Emerald colour. See Qreen below. 

Garnet colour . To give this colour to ■gla'ft, the 
workmen take the following method. They take 
equal quantities of cryftal and rochetta frit, and to eve¬ 
ry hundred weight of this mixture they add a pound 
of manganefe and an ounce of prepared zaffer : thefe 
are to be powdered feparately, then mixed and added 
by degrees to the frit while in the furnace. Great 
care is to be taken to mix the manganefe and zaffer 
very perfectly; and when the matter has Hood 24 
hours in fufion, it may be worked. 

Glafs of this kind may be made by adding one pound 
of glafs of antimony, one dram of manganefe, and the 
fame quantity of the precipitate of gold by tin, to- 
two pounds ofi either of the compofitions for hard 
glafs ; or the precipitate of gold may be omitted, if 
the quantities of the glafs of antimony and manganefe 
be doubled. 

Gold colour. This colour may be produced by ta¬ 
king ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard 

glafcr 
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Glaft- glafs, omitting the fait petre ; and for every pound ad- 

- ding an ounce of calcined borax, or, if this quantity 

doth not render the ghifs fufiiciently fulible, two oun¬ 
ces ; ten'ounces of red tartar of the deepeft colour ; 
two ounces of magneiia ; and two drams of charcoal 
of fallow, or any other foft kind. Precipitates of fil- 
ver baked on glafs will ftain it yellow, and likewife 
give a yellow colour on being mixed and melted with 
40 or 50 times their weight of vitreous compolitions: 
the precipitate from aquafortis by fixed alkali feems’ 
to anfwer bell. Yellow glaffes may alfo be obtained 
with certain preparations of iron, particularly with 
Pruffian blue. But Dr Lewis obferves, that the co¬ 
lour does not conftantly fucceed, nor approach to the 
high colour of gold,, with filver or with iron. The 
neareft imitations of gold which he has been able to 
produce have been”effected with antimony and lead. 
Equal parts of the glafs of antimony, of flint calcined 
and powdered, and of minium, formed a glafs of a 
high yellow; and with two parts of glafs of antimony, 
'two of minium, and three of powdered flint, the co- 
flour approached’flill more to that of gold. The laft 
compofltion exhibited a multitude of fmall fparkles in- 
terfperfed throughout its whole fubftanee, which gave 
-it a beautiful appearance in the mafs, but were really 
imperfections, owing to air-bubbles. , 

Neri direfts, for a gold-yellow colour, one part of 
red tartar and the fame quantity of manganefe, to be 
mixed with a hundred parts of frit. But Kunckel ob¬ 
ferves, that thefe proportions are faulty; that one part, 
■or one and a quarter, of manganefe,, is fufiicient for a 
hundred of frit; but that lix parts of tartar are hardly 
-enough, unlefs the tartar is of a dark red colour, almoft 
blackifh; and that he found it expedient to add to 
the tartar about a fourth of its weight of powdered 
charcoal. He adds, that the glafs fwells rip very much 
'in melting, and that it muft be left unftirred, and work¬ 
ed as it Hands in fulion. Mr Samuel More, in repeat¬ 
ing and varying this procefs in order to render the co¬ 
lour more perfefl:, found that the manganefe is entirely 
unefiendal to the gold colour, and that the tartar is 
„ no otherwife in ufe than in virtue of the coaly matter 

to which it is in part reduced by the fire, the phlo- 
gifton or inflammable part of trie coal appearing in fe- 
veral experiments to be the diredt tinging lubflance. 
Mr Pot alfo obferves, that common coals give a yel¬ 
low colour to glafs ; that different coaly matters differ 
an their tinging power; that caput mortmain of foot 
and lamp black anfwer better than common charcoal; 
and that the fparkling coal, which remains in the retort 
-after the rectification of the thick empyreumatic ani¬ 
mal oils, is one of the mofl adtive of thefe preparations. 
This preparation, he fays, powdered, and then burnt 
again a little in a dole veflel, is excellent for tinging 
glafs, and gives yellow, brown,' reddifh, or blackifh 
colours, according to its quantity ; but the frit muff 
not be very hard of fulion, for in this cafe the ftrong 
fire will deftroy the colouring fubflance before the 
'glafs melts : and he has found the following compo¬ 
sitions to be nearly the beft ; viz. fand two parts, al¬ 
kali three parts; or fand two, alkali three', calcified 
borax one; or fand two, alkali two, calcined borax 
-one:'and though faltpetre is hardly ufed at all, or 
very fparingly, for yellow glaffes, as it too much vo¬ 
latilizes the colouring fiibftance; yet here for the molt 


part a certain proportion of it, eafily determined by Glafs. 

trial is very neceflary ; for without it the concentra- '--— 

ted colouring matter is apt to make the glafs teo dark, 
and even of .an opake pitchy bl^cknefs. It does not 
ceftainly appear that there is any material diverfity in 
the effedts of different coals, the difference being pro- 
'bably owing to the different quantities ©f the inflam¬ 
mable matter which they contain; fo that a little more 
fhall be required of one kind than of another for pro¬ 
ducing the fame degree of colour in the glafs. Nor 
does the foftnefs or fufibility of the frit appear to be 
in any refpedt neceflary. 

Gold-coloured fpangles may be diffufed through the 
fubflance of glafs, by mixing the yellow talcs with 
powdered glafs, and bringing the mixture into fufion. 

Green. This colour may be imparted to glafs by 
adding three ounces ofcopper precipitated from aqua¬ 
fortis, and two drams of precipitated iron t® nine 
pounds of either of the compolitions for hard glals. 

The fineft method of giving this beautiful colour to 
glafs is this: Take five pounds ofcryflalline metal that 
has been palled feverai times throfigh water, and the 
fame quantity of the common white metal of polve- 
rine, four pounds of common polverine frit, and three 
pounds of red-lead ; mix the red-lead well witlrthe frit, 
and then put all into a pot in a furnace. In a few 
hours the whole mafs will be well purified : then caft 
the whole into water, and feparate and take out the 
lead ; then return the metal into the pot, and let it 
Hand a day longer in fufion ; then put in the powder 
of the refiduum of the vitriol of copper, and a very 
little crocus martis, there will be produced a mofl 
lively and elegant green, fcarce inferior to that of the 
oriental emerald. There are many ways of giving a 
green to glafs, but all are greatly inferior to this.— 

To make a fea-gteen, the fineft cryftalline glafs only 
muft be ufed, and no manganefe muft be added at frrft 
to the metal. The ci’yftal frit muft be melted thus 
alone ; and the fait, which fwims like oil on its top, 
muft be taken off with an iron ladle very carefully. 

Then to a pot ot twenty pound of this metal add fix 
.ounces of calcined brafs, and a fourth part of the 
quantity of powdered zaffer: this powder muft be 
well mixed, and put into the glafs at three times ; it 
will make the metal fwell at firft, and all muft be tho¬ 
roughly mixed in the pot. After it has flood in fufion' 
three hours, take out a little for a proof: if it be too 
pale, add more of the powder. Tvventy-four hours af¬ 
ter the mixing the powder the whole will be ready to 
work; but it muft be well ftirred together from the 
bottom^ left the colour fliould bedeepeft: there, and the 
metal atthe top lefs coloured, or even quite coloqrlefs. 

Some ufe for this purpofe half cryftal frit and half 
rochetta frit, but the colour is much the fineft when 
all eryftal frit is ufed. 

Lapis lazuli colour 1 See Lapis Lazuli. 

Op'al colour. Sec Opal. 

Purple of a deep and bright colour may be produced 
by adding to ten pourfds of either of the compofitions 
for hard glafs, above deferibed, fix drams of zaffer and 
one dram of gold precipitated by tin ; or to the fame 
quantity of either compolition one ounce of manga¬ 
nefe and half an ounce of zaffer. The colour of ame- 
rhyft may be imitated in'this way. 

Red. A blood-red glafs may be made in the fol¬ 
lowing 
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Glafs. lowing manner: Put fix pounds of glafs of lead, and 

' -’ ten pounds of common glafs, into a pot glazed with 

white glafs. When the whole is boiled and refined, 
add by fmall quantities, and at fmall diltances of time, 
copper calcined to a rednefs as much as on repeated 
proofs is found fufficient: then add tartar in powder 
by fmall quantities at a time, till the glafs is become 
as red as blood ; and continue adding one or other of 
the ingredients till the colour is quite perfedt. 

Ruby. The way to give the true fine redof the ruby, 
with afairtranfparence, to glafs, is as follows: Calcine 
in earthen veffcls gold dillolved in aqua-regia; the 
tnenftruum being evaporated by diilillation, more aqua 
regia added, and the abftradtion repeated five or fix 
times, till it becomes a red powder. This operation 
will require many days in a hot furnace. When the 
powder is of a proper colour, take it out: and when 
it is to be ufed, melt the finefl cry ftal glafs, and pu¬ 
rify it by often carting it into water ; and then add, by 
fmall quantities, enough of this red powder to give it 
the true colour of a ruby, with an elegant and perfedl 
tranfparence. 

The procefs of tinging glafs and enamels by prepa¬ 
rations of gold was firlt attempted about the beginning 
of the lafl century. Libavius, in one of his tradls in- 
titled Alchimia, printed in 1606, conjeriures that the 
colour of the ruby proceeds from gold, and that gold 
diffolved and brought to rednefs might be made to 
communicate a like colour to factitious gems and 
glafs. On this principle Neri, in his Art of Glafs, 
dated in 16r r, gives the procefs above recited. Glau¬ 
ber in r6qS poblifhed a method of producing a red 
colour by gold, in a matter which is of the vitreous 
kind, though not perfedt glafs. For this purpofe he 
ground powdered flint or fand with four times its 
weight of fixed alkaline fait: this mixture melts in a 
moderately ftrong fire, and when cold looks like glafs, 
but expofed to the air runs into a liquid flate. On 
adding this liquor to folution of gold in aqua-regia, the 
gold and flint precipitate together in form of a yellow 
powder, which by calcination becomes purple. 'By 
mixing this powder with three or four times its weight 
of the alkaline folution of flint, drying the mixture, 
and melting it in a ftrong fire for an hour, a mafs is 
obtained of a tranfparent ruby colour, and of a vitre¬ 
ous appearance ; which neverthelefsisfolublein water, 
or by the moifture of the air, on account of the redund¬ 
ance of the fait. The honourable Mr Boyle, in a 
work publiflued in 1680, mentions an experiment in 
which a like colour was introduced into glafs without 
fufion ; for having kept a mixture of gold and mercury 
in digeftion for fome months, the fire was at lafl im¬ 
moderately increafed, fo that the glafs burft with a 
violent explolion ; and the lower part of the glafs was 
found tinged throughout of a tranfparent red colour, 
hardly to be equalled by that of rubies. 

About the fame time Caflius is faid to have difeover- 
ed the precipitation of gold by tin. and that glafs 
might be tinged of a ruby colour by melting it with 
Commerce this precipitate ; though he does not appear, fays Dr 
of Arte, Lewis, from his treatife De Auro, to have been the 
p. 171,631, difeoverer of either. He deferibes the preparation 
&c. of the precipitate audits ufc ; but gives no account 

of the manner of employing it, only that he fays one 
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dram of gold duly prepared will tinge ten pounds of Glafe. 
glafs. ■ ... 1 -o— 

This procefs was foon after brought to perfeflion by 
Kunckel; who fays, that one part of the precipitate is 
fufficient to give a ruby colour to 1280 parts of glafs, 
and a fenfible rednefs to upwards of 1900 parts; but 
that the fuccefs is by no means conftant. Kunckel 
alfo mentions a purple-gold powder, refembling that 
of Neri; which he obtained by infpiflating folution of 
gold to.drynefs ; abftradting from it frelh aqua-regia 
three or four times, till the matter appears like oil ; 
then precipitating with ftrong alkaline ley,and washing, 
the precipitate with water. By diffolving this powder 
in fpiritof fait and precipitating again, it becomes, he 
fays, extremely fair ; and in this flate he direfts it to 
be, mixed with a due proportion of Venice glafs. 

Orchal, in a treatife intitled-SW ftncVeJfe, gives the 
following procefs for producing a very fine ruby. He 
dteedls the purple precipitate made by tin to be ground 
with lix tiinesits quantity of Venice glafs into a very 
fine powder, and this compound to bdvery carefully 
mingled with the frit or vitreous compofition to be 
tinged. His frit confifts of equal parts of borax, nitre, 
and fixed alkaline fait, and four times as much calcined 
flint as of each of the fairs ; but he gives no directions 
as to the proportion of the gold precipitate or mode of 
fufion. Hellot deferibes a preparation, which, mixed 
with Venice glafs, was found to give a beautiful purple 
enamel. This preparation confifts of equal parts of 
folution of gold and of folution of zinc in aqua-regia 
mixed together,with the addition of a volatile fait pre¬ 
pared from fal ammoniac by quicklime, in fufficient 
quantity to precipitate the two metals. Tlte precipi¬ 
tate is then gradually heated till it acquires a violet 
colour. However, though a purple or red colour, ap¬ 
proaching to that of ruby, may, by the methods above 
recited, be baked on glafs or enamels, and introduced 
into the mafs by fufion, the way of equally diffuling 
fuch a colour through a quantity of fluid glafs is ftill, 
fays Dr Lewis, a fecret. The following procefs for 
making the ruby glafs was communicated to Dr Lewis 
by an artift, who aferibed it to Kunckel. The gold, 
is diredted to be diffolved in a mixture of one part of 
fpirit of fait and three of aquafortis, and the tin in a 
mixture of one part of the former of thefe acids with 
two of the latter. The folution of gold being pro¬ 
perly diluted with water, the folution of tin is added, 
and the mixture left to ftand till the purple matter 
has fettled to the bottom. The colourlefs liquor is 
then poured off, and the purple fediment, while moift 
and not very thick, is thoroughly mixed with pow¬ 
dered flint or fand. This mixture is well ground with 
powdered nitre, tartar, borax, and arfenic, and the 
compound melted with a fuitable fire. The propor¬ 
tions of the ingredients are 2560 parts of fand, 384 of 
nitre, 240 of tartar, 240 of borax, 28 of arfenic, 5 of 
tin, and jof gold. 

Topaz colour. Glafs refembling this ftone may be 
made by pulverizing ten pounds of either of the com- 
pofitions for hard glafs with an equal quantity of the 
gold-coloured glafs, and fufing them together: 

WhiteopakeznAfemi-tranfparent glafs may bemade of 
ten pounds of either of the compofuions for hard glafs 
and one pound of well calcined horn, ivory, or bone ; 

ov 
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CU&. or an ©pake white',tefs may he given to glad's by adding 
^ one pound of very white arfenic to ten pounds of flint 
glafs. Let them be well powdered and mixed by 
grinding them together, and then fufed with a mode¬ 
rate hea.t till they are thoroughly incorporated. A 
glafs of this kind is made in large quantities at a ma¬ 
nufacture near London ; and ul'ed not. only for differ¬ 
ent kindsof veflels, but as: a white ground for enamel 
in dial-plates and fnuff-boxes, which do not require 
finilhjng, with much lire, becaufe it becomes very white 
and fufllfle with a moderate heat. 

Xiltovj. See Gold, colour above. 

Painting in Glass. The ancient manner of paint¬ 
ing in glals, was very Ample ; it conlifled in the mere 
arrangement of pieces, of glafs of different colours in 
fome fort of fymmetry, and conftituted what is now 
called Mofa-ic work. See Mosaic. 

In procefs of time they oame to attempt more re¬ 
gular. defigns;> and alfo to reprefent figures heightened 
with all their lhades.: yet they proceeded no farther 
than the contours of the figures in black with water¬ 
colours, and hatching the draperies after the fame 
rrj annex, on. glades of the colour o.f the obj eCt they defign- 
ed tp. paint. For the carnation, they nfed glafs of a 
bright.rod colour; and upon this they drew the prin¬ 
cipal lineaments of the face, &c. with black. 

At. length, the tafte for this fort of painting im- 
provingconfiderably ,and the art being found applicable 
to the adorning of churches, bafilics, &c. they found 
out means of incorporating the colours in the glafs it- 
fejfi by heating them in the fire to a proper degree; 
having firft-laid onthercolours. A French painter at 
Marfeilles, is faid to have given the firlt notion of this 
improvement, upon going to Rome under the ponti¬ 
ficate of Julius II.; but Albert Durer and Lucas of 
Leyden were thefirfl that carried it to any height. 

This art, however, has frequently met with much 
interruption, and fometimes been almoll totally loft; 
of which Mr Walpole gives us the following account, 
in his Anecdotes of Painting in England. 

“ The firft interruption given to it was by the refor¬ 
mation, which banilhed the art out of churches ; yet 
it was in fome meafure kept up in the efcutcheons of 
the nobility and gentry in the windows of their feats. 
Towards the end of queen Elizabeth’s reign it was 
omitted even there ; yet the practice did not entirely 
ceafe. The chapel of our Lady at Warwick was or¬ 
namented anew by Robert Dudley earl of Leicefter, 
and his countefs, and the cipher of the glafs painter’s 
name yet remains, with the date 1574: and in fome 
of the Chapels at Oxford the art again appears, dating 
itfelfin 1622, by the hand of no contemptible matter. 

I could fupply even this gap of 48 years by many 
dates on Flemilh glafs : but nobody ever fuppofed that 
the fecret was loft fo early as the reign of James I. and 
that it has not perithed lince will be evident from the 
following feries, reaching to the prefent hour. 

“ The portraits in the windows of the library at All 
Souls, Oxford. In the chapel at Queen’s College 
there are twelve windows dated 1518. P. C. a ci¬ 
pher on the painted glafs in the chapel at Warwick, 
1574. The windows at Wadham-college; the draw¬ 
ing pretty good, and the colours fine, by Bernard 
Van Linge, 1622. In the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, 
a window, with the name Bernard, 1623. This was 
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probably the. preceding Van. Linge.. lathe church, of Glafls. 

ht' Leonard, Shoreditch, two. windows by Baptiila - 

Sutton, 1634. The windovvs.iar.he chapel at Univcrficy - 
college, Hen,..Giles piuxit, 1687. At Chrift-church 
Ifaac Oliver, aged 84, 1700. Window in Mcrton- 
ch&pel, William Price, 1700. Windows at Queen’s 
Ne.w-College, and Maunlin^by William Price, the fon, 
mow living, whole colours, are fine,, whofe drawing is 
good, and whofe tafte. in ornaments and mo Lie is far 
fuperiorto any of his predecefiors.; is equal to the an¬ 
tique, to the good Italian mailers, and only furpaffed 
by his own lingular ino.detty. 

“ It.maynotbe unwelcome to the curious reader to 
fee fome anecdotes of the revival of tafte for painted 
glafs in England. Price, as we haveLaid, was the only 
painter in, that ftyle for. many years in England. Af¬ 
terwards,one Rpwell, a plumber at Reading, did fonts 
things*, particularly for the late Henry earl-of Pem¬ 
broke; but Rowell’s colours foon vani.lhed. At laft 
he found out a very durable and beautiful red ; but be 
died in a year or two, and the fecret with him.- A man 
at Birmingham began the fame art in 17.36 or 1757, 
and fitted up a window for Lord Lyttleton, in the 
church of Hagely; hut 'foon broke. A little after 
him, one-Peckitt at, York began the fame bufinefs,, and 
has made good proficiency. A few lovers of that art 
collected fome difperfed panes from ancient buildings, 
particularly the late lord Cohham, who erected a Go¬ 
thic temple at Stowe, and filled it with arms of the 
old nobility, See. About the year 1733, one Afciotti, 
an Italian, whohad.married a Flemilh woman, brought 
a parcel of painted glafs from.Flan Jers, and fold it for 
a few guineas to the hpnourable Mr Bateman, of Old 
Windfor. Upon that I fent Afciotti again to Flan¬ 
ders, whobrongjit me 4Jo.pieces, for which, including 
the expenc© of his journey,; I paid him 36 guineas. 

His wife made more journeys for the fame purpofe; 
and fold her cargoes to one Palmer, a glazier in St 
Martin’s-lane; who immediately raifed the price to 
one, two, or five guineas for a Angle piece, and fitted 
up. entire windows with them, and with mofaics of 
plain glafs of different colours. In 1761, Paterfon, 
an auctioneer at Effex lioufe in the Strand, exhibited 
the two firft auftions of painted glaf$, imported in 
like manner from Flanders. All this manufacture 
conlifted in rounds of feriptureftories, ftained hi black 
and yellow, or in fmall figures of black and white; 
birds and flowers in colours, and Flemilh coats of 
arms.” 

The colours nfed in painting or ftaining of glafs are 
very different from thofe ufed in painting either in 
water or oil colours. 

For black, take feales of iron, one ounce; feales of 
copper, one ounce ; jet, half an ounce : reduce them 
to powder, and mix them. For blue, take powder, 
of blue, one pound; fal nitre, half a pound ; mix 
them and grind them well together, f’or carnation, 
take red chalk, eight ounces; iron feales, andlitharg© 
of filver, of each two ounces ; gum arabic, half an 
ounce ; diffolve in water; grind all together forlialf an 
hour as tliff as you can; then put it in a glafs and 
ftir it well, and let it Hand to fettle fourteen days. 

For green, take red-lead, one pound.; feales of cop¬ 
per, one pound ; and flint, five pounds: divide them 
into three parts; and add to them as much fal nitre; 

put 
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*laf«. put them into a crucible, and melt them with aflrong 

—--' lire ; and when it is cold, powder it, and grind it on 

a porphyry. For gold colour, take filver, an ounce; 
antimony, half an ounce ; melt them in a crucible ; 
then pound the mafs to powder, and grind it on 
a copper plate ; add to it yellow ochre, or brick-duft 
calcined again, fifteen ounces ; and grind them well 
together with water. For the purple, take minium one 
pound; brown ftone, one pound ; white flint, five 
pounds : divide them into three parts, and add to them 
as much fal nitre as one of the parts ; calcine, melt, and 
grind it as you did the green. For red, take jet, four 
ounces; litharge of filver, two ounces; red chalk, 
one ounce ; powder them fine, and mix them. For 
white, take jet, two parts ; white flint, ground on a 
glafs very fine, one part ; mix them. For yellow, 
take Spanilh brown, ten parts ; leaf-filver, one part; 
antimony, half a part; put all into a crucible, and 
calcine them well. 

In the windows’of anci'ent churches, &c. there are 
to be fcen the moll beautiful and vivid colours imagin¬ 
able, which far exceed any of thofe ufed by the mo¬ 
derns, not fo much becaufe thelecret of making thofe 
colours is etirely loll, as that the moderns will not 
go to the charge of them, nor he at the neceffary 
pains, by reafon that this fort of painting is not now 
io much in efteem as formerly. Thofe beautiful 
Works which were made in the glafs-houfes were of 
two kinds. 

In fome, the colour was diffufed through the whole 
fubflance of the glafs. In others, which were the 
more common, the colour was only on one fide, fcarcc 
penetrating within the fubftance above one-third of a 
line; though this was more or lefs according to the 
nature of the colour, the yellow being always found 
to enter the deepcft. Thefe lall, though not fo flrong 
end beautiful as the former, were of more advantage 
to the workmen, by reafon that on the fame glafs, 
though already coloured, they could fhow other kinds 
of colours where there was occafion to embroider dra¬ 
peries, enrich them with foliages, to reprefent other 
ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 

In order to this, they made ufe of emery, grinding 
or wearing down the furface of the glafs till fuch 
time as they were got through the colour to the clear 
glafs. This done, they applied the proper colours on 
the other fide of the glafs. By thefe means, the new 
colours were hindered from running and mixing with 
the former, when they expofed the glafles to the fire, 
as will appear hereafter. 

When indeed the ornaments were to appear white, 
the glafs was only bared of its coloured with emery, 
without tinging the place with any colour at all ; and 
this was the manner by which they wrought their 
lights and heightenings on all kinds of colour. 

The firlt thing to be done, in order to paint or ftain 
glafs, in the modern way, is to defign, and even co¬ 
lour the whole fubjedt on paper. Then they choofe 
fuch pieces of glafs as are clear, even, and fmooth, 
and proper to recieve the feveral parts ; and proceed to 
diftribute the defign itfelf, or papers it is drawn on, 
into pieces futtable to thofe of the glafs ; always taking 
care that the glafles may join in the conrours of the 
figures and the folds of the draperies ; that the carna¬ 
tions, and other fi ter parts, may not be impaired by 
Vol. VII. 


the lead with which the pieces are to be joined toge. Ghfs. 

ther. The diflribution being made, they mark all the '- v — 

glafles as well as papers, that they may be known again : 
which done, applying every part of the defign upon 
the glafs intended for it, they copy or transfer the 
defign upon this glafs with the back colour diluted in 
gum-water, by tracing and following all the lines and 
firokes as they appear through the glafs with the point 
of a pencil. 

When thefe llrokes are well dried, which will hap¬ 
pen in about two days, the work being only in black 
and white, they give a flight walh over with urine, 
gum arabic, and a little black ; and repeat it feveral 
times, according as thelhades are deiired to be height¬ 
ened ; with this precaution, never to apply a new walh 
till the former is fufficiently dried. 

This done, the lights and rifings are given by rub^- 
bing off the colour in the refpedive places with a 
wooden point, or the handle of the pencil. 

As to the other colours abovementioned, they arc 
ufed with gum-water, much as in painting in minia¬ 
ture ; taking care to apply them lightly, for fear of 
effacing the outlines of the defign; or even, for the 
greater fecurity, to apply them on the other fide ; 
efpecially yellow, which is very pernicious to the 
other colours, by blending therewith. And here 
too, as in pieces of black and white, particular re¬ 
gard mull always be had not to lay colour on colour; 
or lay on a new lay, till fuch time as the former ard 
well dried. 

It may be added, that the yellow is the only colour 
that penetrates through the glafs, and incorporates 
therewith by the fire ; the reft, and particularly the 
blue, which is very difficult to ufe, remaining on the 
furface, or at leaft entering very little. When the 
painting of all the pieces is finifhed, they are carried to 
the furnace or oven to anneal or bake the colours. 

The furnace here ufed is fmall, built of brick, 
from i8 to 30 inches fquare. At fix inches from the 
bottom is an aperture to put in the fuel and main¬ 
tain.the fire. Over this aperture is a grate made of 
three fquare bars of iron, which traverfe the furnace, 
and divide it into two parts. Two inches above this 
partition is another little aperture, through which 
they take out pieces to examine how the codtion goes 
forward. On the grate is placed a fquare earthen 
pan, fix or feven inches deep, and five or fix indies 
lefs every way than the perimeter of the furnace. 

On the one fide hereof is a little aperture, through 
Which to make trials, placed diredlly oppofne to that 
of the furnaces deftined for the fame end. In this pain 
are the pieces of glafs to be placed in the following 
manner : Firft, the. bottom of the pan is covered with 
three ftrata or layers of quicklime pnlverifed ; thefe 
ftrata being feparated by two others of old broken 
glafs, the defign whereof is to fecure the painted glafs 
from the toointenfe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glaffes are laid horizontally on the laft or uppermolt 
layer oflime. 

The firft row of glafs they cover over with a layer 
of the fame powder an inch deep; over this they 
lay another range of glafles, and thus alternately till 
the pan is quite full; taking care that the whole heap 
always end with a layer of the lime-powder. 

The pan being thus prepared, they cover up the 
S F furnace 
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Glafs. furnace with tiles, on a fquare table of earthenware 
v 1 ' y clolely luted all round ; only leaving five little aper¬ 
tures, one at each corner, and another in the middle, 
toferve as chimneys. Things thus difpofed, there re¬ 
mains nothing but to give the fire to the work. The 
fire for the firft two hours mud be very moderate, and 
mud be increafed in proportion as the coCtion advances, 
for the fpace of ten or twelve hours ; in which time 
it is ufually completed. At lad the fire, which at 
fird was charcoal, is to be of dry wood, fo that the 
flame covers the whole pan, and even ifliies out at the 
chimneys. 

During the lad hours, they make eflays, from time 
to time, by taking out pieces laid for the purpofe 
through the little aperture of the furnace and pan, 
to fee whether the yellow be perfect, and the other 
colours in good order. When the annealing is thought 
fufheient, they proceed with great hade to extinguiih 
the fire, which otherwife would foon burn the colours, 
and break the glades. 

GLASS-Balls, which are circular or otherwife fhaped 
hollow veflels of glals, may be coloured within, fo as to 
imitate the femipellucid gems. The method of do¬ 
ing it. is this: make a drong folution of iclitliyocolla, 
or ifmglafs, in common water, by boiling ; pour a 
quantity of this while warm into the hollow of a white 
glafs veflel ; fltake it thoroughly about, that all the 
ftdes may be wetted, and then pour off the red of the 
moidure. Immediately after this, throw in red-lead, 
drake it and turn it about, throw it into many places 
■with a tube, and the moidure will make it dick and 
run in waves and pretty figures. Then throw in fome 
of the painter’s blue fmalt, and make it run in waves 
in the ball as the read-lead ; then do the fame with ver- 
degris, next with orpiment, then with red lake, all well 
ground; always cading in the colours in different 
places, and turuingqihe glafs, that the moidure with¬ 
in may run them into the waves. Then take fine 
plader of Paris, and put a quantity of it into the ball; 
ihake it alfa nimbly about; this will every where dick 
firmly to the glafs, and give it a drong inner coat, 
keeping all the colours on very fairly and drongly. 
Thefe are fet on frames of carved wood, and much 
edeemed as ornaments in many places. 

GLASS-Drcips, See Rupert’s drops. 

Engraving on Glass. See Chemistry, n° ad 857. 

Foliating of Glass. See Foliating and Looking- 
glafs. 

Gilding of Glass . See Gilding., 

Impreffions of antique Gems taken in Class. SeeGEMS. 

Glass of Lead, a glafs made with the addition of a 
large quantity of lead, of great ufe in theart of making 
counterfeit gems. The method of making it is this: 
Put a large quantity of lead into a potter’s kiln, and 
keep it in a date of fulion with a moderate fire, till it 
is calcined to a grey loofe powder ; then fpread it in 
the kiln, and give it a greater beat, continually dirring 
it to keep it from running into lumps ; continue this 
feveral hours, till the powder become of a fair yellow; 
then take it out, and fift it fine : this is called calcined 
lead. Take of this calcined lead 15 pounds, and cry- 
dalline or other frit 12 pounds; mix thefe as well as 
poflible together; put them into a por, and fet them 
in the furnace for ten hours; then cad the whole, 
which will be now perfectly melted,, into water ; leg a- 


rate the loofe lead from it, and return the metal into Glafs. 
the pot ; and after danding in fufton 12 hours more, 
it will be fit to work. It is very tender and brittle, 
and mud be worked with great care, taking it flowly 
out of the pot, and continually wetting the marble it 
is wrought upon. 

It is well known that cerufs or white lead, mi 
nium, litharge, and all the other preparations and cal¬ 
ces of lead, are eafily fufed by a moderate fire, and 
formed into a tranfparent glafs of a deep yellow colour. 

But this glafs is fo penetrating and powerful a flux, 
that it is neceflary to give it a greater confidence, in 
order to render it fit for ufe. With this view, two 
parts of calx of lead, e. g. minium, and one part of 
fand or powdered flints, may be put into a crucible of 
refractory clay, and baked into a compact body. Lei 
this crucible, well doled with a luted lid, be placed in 
a melting furnace, and gradually heated for an hour 
or an hour and a half ; and afterwards let the heat be 
increafed fo as to obtain a complete fufton, and con¬ 
tinued in that Hate for the fame time : let the crucible 
remain to cool in the furnace ; and when it is broken, 
a very tranfparent yellow-coloured glafs will be found 
in it. Some add nitre and common fait to the above 
mixture, becaufe thefe falls promote the fufion and 
the more equal diflribution of the fand. This glafs of 
lead has a confiderable fpecific gravity, and its loweft 
part-is always the lieavieft. It is an important flux in 
the eflays of ores to facilitate their fcorifications. 

Glafs of lead is capable of all the colours of the 
gems in very great perfection. The methods of gi¬ 
ving them are thefe : for green, take polverine frit 20 
pounds, lead calcined 16 pounds; fift both the pow¬ 
ders very fine ; then melt them into a glafs, feparating 
the unmixed lead, by plunging the mafs in water ; af¬ 
ter this return it into the pot, and add brafs thrice 
calcined fix ounces, and one penny-weight of crocus 
martis made, with vinegar; put this in at fix diffe¬ 
rent times, always carefully mixing it together ; let it 
finally fettle an hour, then mix it togeiher, and take a 
proof of itwhen the colour is right, let it fland eight 
hours, and then work it. If inftead of the calcined 
brafs the fame quantity of the caput mortuum of the 
vitriolum veneris be ufed, the green is yet much finer. 

For topaz-colour, take cryflal frit 15 pounds, cal¬ 
cined lead 12 pounds; mix them well together, by 
fifting the powders through a fine fieve ; then fet them 
in a furnace not too hot, and feparate the fuperfluons 
unmixed lead, by carting the whole into water ; repeat 
this twice : then add half gold yellow glafs, and let 
them incorporate and purify, and they will be of the 
true and exadt colour of the oriental topazes. 

For fea-green, take cryflal frit 16 pounds, calcined 
lead ro pounds : mix and fift them together, and fet 
them in a pot in a furnace ; in 12 hours the whole will 
be melted; then call it into water, and feparate it 
from the loofe lead ; put them into the furnace again 
for eight hours ; then feparate the loofe lead by wafh- 
ing a fecond time, and return it to the pot for eight 
hours more. 

Mufcovy Glass. Ses Mica. 

Painting on Glafs by means of Prints. See Back- 
painting. 

GLASs-Porcelain, the name given by many to a mo¬ 
dern invention of imitating the china-ware with glafs. 

The 
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Glafs, The method given by Mr Reaumur, who was the firit 

*"— -' that carried the attempt to any degree of perfection, 

is fhortly this : The glafs-veflels to be converted into 
porcelain are to.be put into a large earthen veflel, fncli 
as the common tine earthen dilhes are baked in, or in¬ 
to fufficiently large crucibles; the veffels are to be fill¬ 
ed with a mixture of fine white land, and of fine gyp- 
fum orplafter-ftone burnt into what is called plafter 
of Paris, and all the interftices are to be filled up with 
the fame powder, fo that the glafs velfels may nowhere 
touch either one another, or the tides of the veflel they 
are baked in. The veflel is to be then covered down 
and luted, and the fire does the reft of the work; for 
this is only to be put into a common potter’s furnace, 
and when it has flood there the ufual time of the ba¬ 
king the other veffels, it is to be taken out, and the 
whole contents will be found no longer glafs, but con¬ 
verted into a white opake fubftance, which is a very 
elegant porcelain, and has almoft the properties of that 
of China. 

The powder which has ferved once will do again as 
well as frefh, and that for a great many times: nay, it 
feems cverfo often. The caufe of this transformation, 
fays Macquer, is probably that the vitriolic acid of the 
gypfum quits its bafis of calcareous earth, and unites 
with the alkaline fait and faline earth, of the glafs, with 
which it forms a kind of fait or felenites, different from 
the calcareous felenites, by the interpofnion of which 
matter the glafs acquires the qualities of porcelain. 
See further on this fubjed the article Chemistry, 
n° 591— 594* 

CLASs-Pots , the velfels in the glafs trade ufed for 
melting the glafs. Thofe for the white glafs works are 
made of a tobacco-pipe clay, brought from the Ifle of 
Wight, which is firft well wafhed, then calcined and 
afterwards ground to a fine powder in a mill ; which 
being mixt with water, is then trod with the bare feet 
till it is of a proper confidence to mould with the 
hands into the proper lhape of the veflels. When 
thefe are thus made, they are afterwards annealed over 
the furnace. Thofe for the green glafs work are made 
of the nonfuch, and- another kind of clay from Stafford 
ihire : they make thefe fo large as to hold three or four 
hundred weight of metal. And befides thefe, they 
have a fmall fort called piling-pots, which they fet upon 
the larger, and which contain a finer and more nice 
metal fit for the niceft works. 

The clay that is ufed for this purpofe Ihould be of 
the pureft and moft refradory kind, and well cleanfed 
from all fandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters ; and 
to this it will be proper to add ground crucibles; white 
fand, calcined flints duly levigated, or a certain propor¬ 
tion of the fame clay baked, and pounded not very 
finely. The quantity of baked clay that ought to be 
mixed with the crude clay, to prevent the pots from 
cracking when dried, or expofed to a great heat, is not 
abfolutely determined, but depends on theequalityof the 
crude clay, which is more or lefs fat. M. D’Antic, 
in a memoir on this fubjed, propofes the following 
method of afeertaining it; the burnt and crude clay, 
being mixed in different proportions, fhould be formed 
into cakes, one inch thick, and four inches long and 
\Vide, Let thefe cakes be (lowly dried; and expofed 
to a violent heat, till they become as hard and as much 
contraded as poffible, and in thi flare be examined ; 


and the cake, he fays, which hasfuffered a diminution Glaf?. 
of its bulk equal only to an eighteenth part, is made of * v 
the bell proportions. He obferves, in general, that 
moft clays require that the proportion of the burnt 
ihould be to the frefh as four to five. 

Tui-Class , the fame with Bifmuth. See the ar¬ 
ticle Bismuth ; alfo Chemistry, n° 1250. 

Vcjfels of Class ufed in Chemical Experiments. See 
Chemistry, n° 556. 

Gi.AssEsare diftinguiflied, with regard to their form, 
ufe, &c. into various kinds, as, drinking glades, optical- 
glalfes, looking-glafles, burning glafles, &c. 

Drinking-G lasses, are ftmple veflels of common glafs 
or cryftal ; ufually made inform of an inverted cone. 

Each glafs confifls of three parts, viz. the calyx or 
bow], the bottom, and the foot ; which are all wrought 
or blown feparately. 

Nothing can be more dexterous and expeditious than 
the manner wherein thefe parts are blown; two of 
them opened, and all three joined together. An idea 
is only to be had thereof by feeing them actually at 
work. 

The glades chiefly ufed in England are made of the 
allies of tern, cryftal glafles being lefs frequent in ufe. 

The exceeding brittlenefs of this commodity, notwith- 
ftandiug the eafy rate of each glafs, renders the con- 
fumption thereof very confiderable. For the method 
of gilding the edges of drinking glafles, fee Cild/n» 
on Enamel and Glafs. 

Optical-G lasses. See Orncs. 

The improvements hitherto made in telefcopes by 
means of combining lenfes made of different kinds of 
glafs, though very great, are yet by no means adequate 
to the expedation's that might reafonably be formed 
if opticians could fall on any method of obtaining pieces 
of glafs fufficiently large for purfuing the advantages 
of Mr Dollond-’s difeovery. Unfortunately, however, 
though the Board of longitude have offered a confider¬ 
able reward for bringing this art to the requifite per A 
fedion, no attempt of any confequence has hitherto 
been made. Mr Kier is of opinion, that the accom- 
plifhment of this by no means an eafy talk ; as it re¬ 
quires not only a competent knowledge of the proper¬ 
ties of glafs fitted for the purpofe (the faults not being 
evident to common infpedion),but a confiderable degree 
of chemical knowledge is alfo neceflary in order to in¬ 
vent a compofition by which thefe faults may be avoid¬ 
ed ; and lafiiy, a kind of dexterity in the execution of 
the work, which can only be acquired by pradice. Our 
author, however, thinks, that if the fubjed were more 
generally underftood, and the difficulties more fully 
pointed out, for which purpofe he makes the following 
remarks, the end might be more eafily accomplifhed. 

1. The rays of light palling through a glafs lens or 
prifm, or through any other medium of unequal thick- 
nefs, are refraded; but not in an equal manner, the 
blue, violet, &c. being more refraded than the red. 

2. Hence it happens, that the rays of light, when 
refraded by a common lens, do not all unite in one fo¬ 
cus, but in reality form as many different foci as there 
are colours ; and hence arife the prifmatic colours, or 
irifes, which appear towards the borders of the image 
formed by the common convex lenfes, and which ren¬ 
der the vifion extremely indiflind. 

3. Tile indilliildnefs of vifion produced by this caufe, 

5 F 2 which 
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Glaii. which is fenfible in telefcopes of a finall aperture, in- 
“ creafes in fo great a proportion, viz. as the cubes of the 
diameters, that it feemed impoffible to increafe the 
power of dioptric telelcopes greatly, without extending 
them to a very inconvenient length, unlefs this con- 
fulion of colours could be corredted. 

4. It was known that different tranfparent bodies pof- 
felled different degrees of refradtive power ; and, until 
MrDollond difcovered the contrary, it was ftippofed, 
that the refradlions of the coloured rayswere always in 
a determinate ratio to one another. On this fuppofitioti 
it feemed impoffible to corredt the faults of refradling 
telefcopes : for it was fnppofed, that if the difperfion of 
light produced by a convex lens were counteradled by 
another lens or medium of a concave form, the re- 
fradiion would be totally deflroyed ; and this indeed 
would be the cafe, if the two mediums were made of 
the fame matter ; and from fome experiments made by 
Sirlfaac Newton, this was fuppofed to be adtualty the 
cafe in all fubflances whatever. 

5. From conftderiug that the eyes of animals are 
formed of mediums of different colouis, it occurred firft 
to Mr fJavid Gregory, the celebrated profeffor ofafiro- 
nomy at Oxford, and then to Mr Euler, that, by a 
combination of mediums which had different refradltve 
powers, it might be poffible to remedy the imperfec¬ 
tions of dioptric telefcopes. It does not, however, ap¬ 
pear, that either of thefe gentlemen underfteod the true 
principle on which thefe phenomena depend. Mr Euler 
executed his idea by forming a compound objedt lens 
from two glafs lenfes with water interpofed, but his 
attempt was not attended with fuceefs. Mr Dollond, 
however, was led by fome arguments adduced by Mr 
Khngefternia, to repeat one of Sir Ifaac Newton’s ex¬ 
periments, and which had induced even that great phi- 
lofopher himfelftofuppofe that the improvement after¬ 
wards executed by Mr Dollond was impoffible. This 
experiment was made by Sir Ifaac Newton, by placing 
a glafs prif m within a prifmatic veffel filled with water, 
in fucli a manner that the rays of light which Were re¬ 
fradied by the glafs prifm ihould pafs through and be 

, refradied'in a contrary diredtion by the water prifm. 
In this manner the refradlion of the light Was entirely 
deflroyed. But when Mr Dollond repeated the ex¬ 
periment, he found, that contrary to his own expedta- 
tions, when the angles of the two prifms were fo pro¬ 
portioned that they counteradled each other’s mean re- 
fradlion, then colours appeared; and on the other 
hand, when they were fo proportioned, that the difper¬ 
fion of the coloured rays was counteradfed, the mean re- 
fradlion flill fubfifted ; which evidently proved, that the 
mean refradtive and difperfive powers of glafs and wa¬ 
ter were not p;*/portional to one another. 

6. To apply this to the propofed improvement, Mr 
Dollond examined feveral kinds of glafs. Crown-glafs 
was found to poffefs the fmallefl difperfive power in 
proportion to its refraction ; while flint-glafs poffeffed 
the greateft difperfive power in proportion to its re- 
fradlion, which was alfo very great. On comparing 
thefe two exadtly together, he found, tha,t a wedge of 
white flint glafs whofe angle was about 25 degrees, and 
another of crown-glafs whofe angle was 29 degrees, 
refradied very nearly alike. He found alfo, that, when 
the wedges were ground to fuch angles, the refrac¬ 
tion produced by the flint-glafs was to that produced 


by the crown-glafs nearly as two to th; ce, the refradl- Glafs. 

ed light was then free from colour. On meafuring the '-*— 

general refradling powers of thefe two glaffes, he found 
that in flint-glafs, the fine of incidence to the rays was 
to the line of mean refradlion as 1 to 1.583 ; and that, 
in crown-glafs, the fine of incidence was to the fine of 
mean refradlion as 1 to 1.53. 

The methods of determining the different refradlive 
powers of glafs are given under the article Optics. 

Here we ffiall only obferve, that two kinds of glafs are 
neceffary for the conftrudlion of achromatic telefcopes ; 
one of which fhall poffefs as fmall, and the other as 
great,difperfive powers,relative to theirmean refradling 
powers, as can be procured. The difference of glaffes 
in this refpedt depends on the quality of the ingre¬ 
dients employed in their compofirion. Crown-glafs, 
which is compofed of fand melted by means of the 
affies of fea-weeds, barilla, or kelp, both which fluxes 
are known to confift of vegetable earth, alkali, and 
neutral fait, is found to give the fmallefl; difperfive 
power. Plate glafs, which confifts of fand melted by 
means of fixed vegetable alkali, with little orno vege¬ 
table earth, gives a greater difperfive power ; but both 
thefe give much lefs than flint-glafs, which confifls of 
fand melted by means of minium and fixed alkali. It 
appears, therefore, that the difperfion of the rays is 
greaieft when minium, or probably other metallic cal¬ 
ces, are made ufe of; and that alkalies give a greater 
power of difperfion than vegetable or other earths, Mr 
Zieber of Peterfbargh, however, informs us, that he 
has made a kind of glafs, much fuperior in this refpedl 
to flint-glafs; hut it does not as yet appear, whe¬ 
ther it be more fit for optical purpofes than that 
commonly made ufe of. There feems no difficulty 
in augmenting the difperfive power, as that is found 
to depend on the quantity of minium or other flux : 
but thus we unfortunately increafe alfo the capi¬ 
tal fault to whi-ch flint-glafs and all compofitions of 
that kind are fubjedt; namely, the being fubje< 5 l to 
veins or fmall threads running through it. By thefe, 
even when fe fmall as to be imperceptible to the naked 
eye, the rays which fall on them are diverted from their 
proper diredlion, and thereby render the images con- 
fnfed. This is owing to the greater denfity of the veins, 
as appears by their image being received on white pa¬ 
per, when the glafs is held between the paper and the 
fun or a candle, at a proper difiance. The rays of 
light being then made to converge by the fuperior den¬ 
fity of the veins, their images will appear as bright lines 
bordered with obfeure edgeson the paper. Flint-glafs 
is fo much fubjedt to this kind of impeffedlion, that it 
is with difficulty the opticians can pick out pieces of 
the fize commonly ufed from a large quantity of the 
glafs. It is farther to be regretted, that the minium 
which produces the greateft difperfive power, is like- 
wife the very fubftance which renders flint-glafs much 
more fubjedt to thefe imperfedtions than any other. 

The reafon is, that the land and earthy matters mix 
uniformly in fufion ; and, having not only a confidefable 
degree of affinity towards each other, but alfo being 
not much different from each other, they are not apt 
to feparate. On the other hand, when fuch an heavy 
fubftance as minium is added to thefe earthy fubfiances, 
though it has a pretty ftrong tendency reunite with the 
earthy fubfiances, it has none with the fixed alkali,which 
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Glafj. is another ingredient in this glafs. Hence fome parts 

v -of the glafs will contain more metallic matter than the 

reft; particularly near the bottom of the pot, which is 
fo full of large veins as to be applied only to the mak¬ 
ing of wares of little value. The veins in this cafe are 
formed by the defeent of the minium to the bottom, 
which in its paffage forms threads or veins by dragging 
other parts of the glafs along with them. 

The correction of this fault appears therefore to be 
very difficult. M. Macquer informs us, that he had 
in vain tried to remove it by a very long fufion and 
a fierce fire; which indeed others have found by ex¬ 
perience not to correCt, but augment the evil. Mr 
Kcir is of opinion that fome new compofition muft be 
difeovered, which, along with a fufficient refractive 
power, ffiould poffefs a greater uniformity of texture; 
but he is likewifeof opinion, that fcarce any alteration 
in this refpeCt could be made without injuring the co¬ 
lour of the glafs. For optical purpofes, however, our 
author does not think that an alteration in the colour of 
the ingredients would be very detrimental. “ I am 
convinced (fays he), that glaffes fenfibly tinged with 
colour, might tranfmit as much or more light than the 
beft flint-glafs. For the colourlefs appearance of flint- 
glafs is an optical deception. The minium gives it a 
confiderable tinge of yellow, and the alkali inclines it 
to a bluiffi cafl, befides the colour arifing from a 
greater or lefs impurity of the materials; fo that the 
lafs would actually be very fenfibly coloured, unlefs 
y the addition of manganefe, which is known to give 
a purpliffi red. Thus the other tinges are counterac¬ 
ted, but not effaced or deflroyed as has been frequent¬ 
ly imagined. By the mixture of the three principal 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, more or lefs exactly 
counterpoised, a certain dark ffiade is introduced, in 
which, as not any one of the colours predominates, no 
coloured tinge appears, but the effeCt is merely a di¬ 
minution of the tranfparency of the glafs, which, how¬ 
ever, is too Small for ordinary obfervation.” MrKeir 
is even of opinion, that a certain tinge of yellow would 
in many cafes be of Service, becaufe it would exclude 
fome of the blue rays, which being moll refrangible 
are moll injurious to the diltinClneis of vifion. 

Very confiderable difficulties, however, mull arife 
in attempting improvements of this kind ; as the expe¬ 
riments mull all be tried on a very large feale. This 
is not only attended with a very heavy expence in itfelf 
on account of the quantity of materials employed, but 
from the heavy duty of excife which is rigoroufly ex¬ 
acted whether the glafs be manufactured into faleable 
articles or not. It is obferved in the manufacture of 
every kind of glafs, that the glafs in the middle of the 
area or tranverfe feCtion of a pot is much purer and 
freer from veins and other imperfections than the part 
which is near the fides, and that the glafs at the bot¬ 
tom is the worft of all. Confequently it is chiefly in 
large pots, Such as are ufed in manufactures, that there 
is a probability of fuccefs. Very fine and beautiful 
glaffes, called pafte and artificial gems, may be made in 
fmaller pots or crucibles; but this glafs is fuffered to 
cool and fubfide in the Veffel, by which means the con¬ 
tiguous parts are more uniform in their texture than 
can be expeCted in a piece of glafs taken out of the pot 
While hot in the common way, by making it adhere 
and twill round an iron rod or pipe. But although 


the method of allowing the glafs to cool in the pots is Glnfi, 
very advantageous for the purpofes of the jeweller, it Gbfton- 
is by no means applicable to thofe of the optician. ku ry. 
Glafs cooled irt that gradual manner, fuffers^fome de¬ 
gree of cryflallization or peculiar arrangement of its 
parts; the confequence of which is, that the rays of 
light undergo certain refraftions independent on the 
form of the glafs, which greatly affeCt the diflin&nefs 
of vifion in telofcopes. 

Mufical Class. See Harmonica. 

Looking Class. See Looking Glafs , Mirror and 
Foliating. 

Burning Class. See Burking Glafs. 

Weather Class. See Barometer. 

Cupping Glass. See Surgery. 

Hour Class. See Hour Glafs. 

Watch Class. See Watch. 

CLASS-Wort. See Salsola. 

GLASTONBURY, a town of Somerfet/hire in 
England ; feated in W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. o. 15. 

—It is noted for a famous abbey, fome magnificent 
ruins of which are Hill remaining ; but they are every 
day diminiffiing for the fake of the Hones. However, 
the curious HruCture called the Abbot’s kitchen is dill 
pretty entire, and is of a very unufual contrivance. 

The monks'pretend that it was the refirience of Jofeph 
of Arimatbea, and of St Patrick ; but for this alfcr- 
tion they produce no good authority. The king of 
the Welt Saxons ereCted a church here, which he and 
the fucceeding kings enriched to fuch a degree, that 
the abbot lived like a prince, had the title of lord, and 
fat among the barons in parliament; and no perfon, not 
even a bilhop or prince, durll fet foot on the ille of 
Avalon, in which the abbey Hands, without his leave. 

The revenue of the abbey was above 4,cool .per aim. 
befides feven parks well flocked with deer. The lafl ab¬ 
bot (Richard Whiting), who had roo monks, and 300 
domeflics, was hanged in his pontificals, with two of 
his monks, on the Tor, a high hill in the neighbour¬ 
hood, for refufing to take the oath of fupremacy to 
Henry VIII. and furrender his abbey when required. 

Edgar and many other Saxon kings were buried here; 
and,as fome will have it, Arthur the Britiihking. Every 
cottage here has a part of a pillar, a door,or a window 
of this fabric ; of which there Hill remain the ruins of 
the choir, the middle tower, and chapels. The walls 
that remain of the abbey are overgrown w T ith ivy, and 
the afpeCl of the whole is both melancholy and vene¬ 
rable. Here are two pariffi churches This town, 
while under the protection of its abbots, was a parlia¬ 
mentary borough, but it lofl that and its privilege of a 
corporation; the latter of which was, however, reflored 
by queen Anne, who granted it a nc\y charter for a 
mayor and bnrgeffes. The only manufactory here is 
flockings, but the chief fitppon of the place is the re- 
fort of the people to fee the ruins of the abbey. The 
George Inn here was formerly called the Abbot’s Inn ; 
becaufe it was a receptacle for the Hrollersthat came in 
pilgrimage to the abbey. At a little diflance from the 
old-church and facing the monk’s church-yard are two 
remarkable pyramids, with inferiptions, that are in 
characters unintelligible, and an image in bilhop’s vefl- 
ments.—The flory of the Glaflonbury thorn, and of its 
budding always upon Cbriftmas-day, is well known t 
however that circumflance is falfe ; though if the win¬ 
ter 
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Gfatz ter is mild, it always buds about the latter end of De¬ 
ll cember, but later if the weather is fevere. 

G ^ ux * GLATZ, a handfome and ftrong town of Bohe¬ 
mia, and capital of a county of the lame name. It is 
feated on the river Neiffe ; and has ftrong fortifications, 
with a caftle built upon a mountain. The county was 
ceded to the king of Pruffia by the queen of Hungary 
in 1742; and is about 45 miles in length, and 25 in 
breadth. It has mines of pit-coal, filver, and iron; 
good quarries, plenty of cattle, and fine fprings of mi¬ 
neral water. The town is fuuated in E. Long. 15. 16. 
N. Lat. 50. 25. 

GLAUBER (John Rhodolphus), a celebrated Ger¬ 
man chemift, who flouriflred about the year 1646. He 
wrote a great number of different treatifes on chetni- 
ftry, forne of which have been tranflated into Latin and 
French. All his works have been collected into one 
volume, intitled, Glauberus concentratus ,which has been 
tranflated into Englilh, and was printed at London, in 
folio, in 1689. 

Glauber’ s Salts. See Chemistry-//^*. 

GLAUCOMA, in medicine and furgery, the name 
of a difeafe in the eye, wherein the cryftalline humour 
is urrned of a bluilh or greenifh colour, and its tranf- 
parency hereby diminifhed.—The word comes from 
y\avKt;,c^fiuj, “ fea-grecn, lky-coloured,or greyilh.” 

Thofe in whom this diforder is forming, difcover it 
hence, that all objedts appear to them as through a cloud 
or mill; when entirely formed, the vifual rays are all 
intercepted, and nothing is feen at all. 

It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in 
aged perftms ; and even under other circumftances, is 
very difficult of cure, externals proving of little fervice. 

The internals beft fuited, are thofe ufed in the 
gutta ferena. Jul. Csefar Claadinus, Conful. 74. gives 
a remedy for the glaucoma. 

The glaucoma is ufually diftinguifhed from the ca¬ 
taract or fuffufion, in this, that in the cataraCt the 
whitenefs appears in the pupil, very near the cornea ; 
but it fhows deeper in the glaucoma. 

Some late French authors, however, maintain the 
cataradf and glaucoma to be one and the fame difeafe. 
According to them the cataradh is not a film, or pelli¬ 
cle, formed before the pupil, as had always been 
imagined; but an infpiflation or induration of the 
humour itfelf, whereby its tranfparency is prevented ; 
which brings the cataradt to the glaucoma. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Sharp, the glaucoma of the ancient Greeks 
is the prefent cataraCt; but M. St Yves fays it is a 
cataradt accompanied with a gutta lerena.. See Sur¬ 
gery. 

GLAUCUS, a marine god, or deity of the fea. 
There are a great many fabulous accounts of this divi¬ 
nity: but tfie poetical hiftory of him is, that before 
his deification, he was a filherman of the town of An* 
thedon, who having one day taking a conliderable num¬ 
ber of fifties which he laid upon the bank, on a fudden 
perceived that thefe fifhes, having touched a kind of 
herb that grew on the fhore, received new ftrengtb, 
and leaped again into the fea; upon the fight of which 
extraordinary accident, he was tempted to tafte of the 
herb himfelf, and prefently leaped into the fea after 
them, where he was metamorphofed into a Triton, and 
became one of the fea-gods. 

GLAUX, iu botany; A genus of the mouogynia 


order belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and Glazier, 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order, Glazing. 

Calycanihem<s. The calyx is monophyllous ; there is w—> *-- 

no corolla; thecapfule is unilocular, quinquevalved, 
and pentafpermous. 

GLAZIER, an artificer who works in glafs.—The 
principal part of a glazier’s bufinefs confifts in fitting 
panes of glafs to the falhes and window-frames ofhou- 
ies, pictures, &c. and in cleaning the fame. 

GLAZING, the crufting over earthen ware by a 
vitreous fubftance, the bafis of which is lead. See 
Glass of Lead. 

The workers of common earthen ware, however, 
are not at the trouble of thus previoufly making a 
pure glafs of lead. Their ufual compofition for glazing 
their ware is formed of white fand 40 pounds, of red lead 
20 pounds, of pearl-aflies 20 pounds, and of common 
fait 12 pounds. Powder the fand by grinding it, and 
then add it to the other ingredients and grind them to¬ 
gether : after which calcine them for fome time with 
a moderate heat, and when the mixture is cold, pound 
it to powder ; and when wanted forufe temper it with 
water. The proportion of thefe ingredients may be 
occafionally varied. The ware, after being turned on 
the wheel and dried in the open air, is covered over 
with the above compofition by means of a brulh ; and 
when fet m the furnace the violent heat foon reduces 
it to a perfect glafs, covering the whole internal and 
external furfaceofthe veffel. 

We may obferve, however, in general, that lead 
ought to be excluded from the compofition of glazings, 
and other fluxes fubftituted in its ftead. A tranfpa- 
rentglazing may be prepared without lead by calcining 
40 pounds of white (and, 2j pounds of pearl-afhes, and 
15 pounds of common fait ; and proceeding as before: 
and a more perfect tranfparent glazing may be made 
of fand 40 pounds, of wood-alhes perfectly burnt 50 
pounds, of pearl-alhes 10 pounds, and of common fait 
12 pounds. The following recipes are taken for the 
moft part from Kunckel, who fays that they are the 
true glazings ufed at Delft and other Dutch manufac¬ 
tories. 

Black is made of eight parts of red-lead, iron 
filings three, copper-alhes three, and zaffer two mea- 
fures. This when melted will make a brown-black; 
and if you want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. 

Blue is thus prepared : Take lead-alhes or red lead 
one pound, clear-fand or powdered flints two pounds, 
common fait two pounds, white calcined tartar one 
pound, Venice or other glafs half a pound, zaffer half 
a pound ; mix them well together and melt them for 
feveral times, quenching them always in cold water. 

If you would have it fine and good, it will be pro¬ 
per to put the mixture into a glafs furnace for a day 
or two. 

Another blue glazing may be formed of one pound 
of tartar, a quarter of a pound of red-lead, half an 
ounce of zaffer, and a quarter of a pound of powdered 
flints, which arc tobe fufedand managed as in the laft 
recipe. Or, take two pounds of calcined lead and tin, 
and five pounds of common fait, five pounds of pow¬ 
dered flints, and of zaffer, tartar, and Venetian glafs, 
each one pound. Calcine and fufe the mixture as be¬ 
fore, Or, again, take of red-lead one parr, of fand 
three parts, and of zaffer one part. For a violet blue 
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Glafs. glazing, take four ounces of tartar, two ounces of red- 
■—v——' lead, five ounces of powdered flints, and half a dram 
of manganefe. 

Brown is made of red-lead and flints of each 74 
parts, and of manganefe two parts fufed ; or of red- 
lead 12 parts, and manganefe one part fufed. A brown 
glazing, to be laid on a white ground, may be made 
of manganefe two parts, and of red-lead and white- 
glafs of each one part, twice fufed. 

Flejh-coloured is made of 12 parts of lead alhes, and 
one of white-glafs. 

Cold-coloured. Take of litharge three parts, of fand 
or calcined flint one part; pound and mix thefe very 
well together, then run them into a yellow glafs with 
a flrong fire. Pound this glafs and grind it into a 
fubtile powder, which moiflen with a well faturated 
folution of filver ; make it into a pafle, which put in- 
to a crucible, and cover it with a cover. Give at firft 
a gentle degree of fire ; then increafe it, and continue 
it till you have a glafs, which will be green. Pound 
this glafs again, and grind it to a fine powder; moilteii 
this powder with lome beer, fo that by means of an 
hair pencil you may apply it upon the veffels or any 
piece of earthen ware. The veffels that are painted or 
covered over with this glazing muft be firft well heated, 
then put under a muffle ; and as foon as the glafs runs, 
you muft fmoak them, by holding them over burning 
vegetables, and take out the veffels. Mr Heinfius of 
Peterfburgh, who fent this receipt to the Royal Society, 
ufes the words affiare debesfumen, which is rendered 
fmoak them , in the Tranfaflions. Phil. Tranf. N. 
465. § 6. 

Kunckel gives feveral preparations for a gold co¬ 
loured yellow glazing. This may be produced by fu- 
fing a mixture of three pa'rts of red-lead, two parts of 
antimony, and one part of faffron of Mars; by again 
melting the powdered mafs, and repeating the opera¬ 
tion four times, or by fufing four of five times a com- 
pofition of red-lead and antimony of each an ounce, 
and of fcales of iron half an ounce; or by calcining 
and fufing together eight parts of red-lead, fix parts of 
flints, one part of yellow ochre, one part of antimony, 
and one part of white glals. A tranfparent gold- 
coloured glazing may be obtained by twice fufing 
red-lead and white-flints, of each 12 parts, and of 
filings of iron one part. 

Green may be prepared of eight parts of litharge or 
red-lead, eight parts of Venice glafs, four parts of 
brafs-duft or filings of copper: or of ten parts of li¬ 
tharge, twelve of flint or pebble, and one of us tejlum 
or copper-affles.—A fine green glazing may be pro¬ 
duced by fufing one part of the Bohemian granate, 
one part of filings of copper, one part of red-lead, and 
one part of Venetian glafs ; or by fufing one part of 
white glafs, the fame quantity of red-lead, and alfo of 
filings of copper; powdering the mafs, and adding 
one part of Bohemia granate to two parts of this pow¬ 
der. A fine green may be obtained by mixing and 
grinding together any part of the yellow glazings with 
equal quantities of the blue glazings, and all thefhades 
and teints of green will be had by varying the propor¬ 
tion of the one to the other, and by the choice of the 
kind of yellow and blue. 

Sea-green is made of five poun ds of lead-afhes, one 
pound of tin-afties, three pounds of flint, three quar¬ 


ters of a pound of fait, half a pound of tartar, and half G lafs. 
a pound of copper-dud. ' v 

Iron-colour is prepared of 15 parts of lead-afhes or 
red-lead, 14 of white-land or flints, and five of cal¬ 
cined copper. This mixture is to be calcined and 
fufed. 

Liver-colour is prepared of 12 parts of litharge, 
eight of fait, fix of pebble or flint, and one of manga¬ 
nefe. 

Purple-brown confifls of lead-afhes 15 parts, clean 
fand or powdered flints 18 parts, mangancle one part, 
and white-glafs I 5 meafures, to which fome add one 
meafure of zaffer. 

Red is made of antimony three pounds, litharge or 
red-lead three, and ruft of iron one ; grind them to a 
fine powder. Or, take two pounds of antimony, three 
of red-lead, and one of calcined faffron of Mars, and 
proceed as before. 

White. The white glazing for common ware is 
made of 40 pounds of clear fand, 75 pounds of litharge 
or lead-afhes, 26 of pot-afhes, and 10 pounds of fait-: 
thefe are three times melted into a cake, quenching 
it each time in clear cold water. Or it may be made 
of jo pounds of clean fand, 70 of lead-afhes, 30 of 
wood-afhes, and 12 of fait. 

For a fine white : Take two pounds of lead and one 
of tin; calcine them to allies : of this take two parts, 
calcined flint, white fand, or broken white glafs, one 
part, and fait one part: mix them well together and 
melt them into a cake for ufe. The trouble of cal¬ 
cining the tin and lead may be prevented by procu¬ 
ring them in a proper ftate. 

A very fine white glazing may be obtained by cal¬ 
cining two parts of lead and one part of tin; and 
taking one part of this mafs, and of flints and com¬ 
mon fait of each one part, and fufing the mixture. 

A white glazing may be alfo prepared by mixing 
100 pounds of maflicot, 60 pounds of red-lead, 20, 
pounds of calcined tin or putty, and 10 pounds of 
common fait, and calcining and powdering the mix¬ 
ture feveral times. 

Yellow is prepared of red-lead three pounds; cal¬ 
cined antimony and tin of each two pounds; or, ac¬ 
cording to fome, of equal quantities of the three in¬ 
gredients. Thefe muft be melted into a cake, then 
ground fine : and this operation repeated feveral times; 
or it may be made of 1 j parts of lead-ore, three parts 
of litharge of filver, and ij parts of fand.—A fine 
yellow glazing may be procured by mixing five parts 
of red-lead, two parts of powdered brick, one part of 
fand, one part of the white glazings, and two parts of 
antimony, calcining the mixture and then fufing it. 

Or, take four parts of white-glafs, one part of anti¬ 
mony, three parts of red-lead, and one part of iron- 
fcales, and fnfe the mixture; orfufe 16 parts of flints, 
one part of iron-filings, and 24 parts of litharge. A 
light yellow glazing may be produced with ten parts 
of red-lead, three parts of antimony, and three of 
glafs, and two parts of calcined tin. See Gold colour, 
above.— A citron yellow is made of fix parts of red- 
lead, feven parts of fine red brick-dufl, and two parts 
©f antimony. This mixture mull be calcined day and 
night for the fpace of four days, in the afh-hole of a 
glafs-houfe furnace, and at lafh urged to fufion. 

For the glazing of Delft-ware, Porcelain, Stone¬ 
ware, 
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X 3 kaJ were, See. feetlie articles Delft IVare , Porcelain, 
II and Pottery. 

led itfia, -pjj e R omans had a method of glazing their earthen 
veffels, which in many refpe&s appears to have been 
fuperior to ours. The common brown glazing eafily 
fcales off, cracks, and in a iliort time becomes dis¬ 
agreeable to the eye. Befides, it is very eafily de- 
ftroyed by acids ; nor can veffels glazed in this man- 
nor be even employed to hold water, without part of it 
oozing through their pores. Lead is all’o very de- 
ltrudlive to the human body ; and if acids are unwa¬ 
rily put into veffels glazed with lead, the liquors will 
receive a very dangerous impregnation from the me¬ 
tal. The Roman glazing, which is yet to be feen 
upon urns dug up in feveral places, appears to have 
been made of fome kind of varnifli; and Pliny gives 
us a hint that it was made of bitumen. He tells us 
that it never loft its beauty, and that at length it 
bcame cuftomary to glaze ftatues in this manner. 
As this varnilh funk deep into the fnbftance of the 
ware it was not fubjeft to thofe cracks and flaws which 
disfigure our veffels ; and as it was not liable to be 
corroded by acids, it could not be fubjeft to any of 
the accidents which may enfile from the ufe of veffels 
glazed with lead. 

GLEAD, or Glade, a nameufed in the northern 
parts of Britain for the kite. See Falco. 

GLEAM is popularly ufed for a ray or beam of 
light. Among falconers a hawk isfaid togleam when 
lhe calls or throws up filth from the gorge, 

GLEANING, the adt of gathering or picking up 
the ears of corn left behind after the field has been 
reaped and the crop carried home. Bythecuftoms 
of fome countries* particularly thofe of Meltin and 
Eftampes, all farmers and others are forbid, either by 
themfelves or fervants, to put any cattle into the fields, 
or prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever for 
the fpace of 24 hours after the carrying off the corn, 
under the penalty of confifcatiOn. 

GLEBE, among miners, fignifies a piece of earth 
in which is contained fome mineral ore. 

Glebe, in law, the land belonging to a parilh- 
church befides the tithes. 

GLECHOMA, Ground-ivy: a genus of the 
gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Verticillat<z. Each part of the antherae 
come together in the form of a crofs ; the calyx is 
quinquefid. There are three fpecies: the moft re¬ 
markable of which is the hederacea, or common ground- 
ivy, which is fo well known that it requires nodeferip- 
tion. Many virtues were formerly attributed to this 
plant, which it is now fnnnd not to be poffeffed of. 
Some, however, it has. The leaves are thrown into 
the vat with ale to clarify it and give it a flavour. Ale 
thus prepared is often drunk as an antifcorbutic. The 
exprefl'ed juice mixed with a litlewine, and applied 
morning and rvening, deftroys the white fpecks upon 
horfes eyes. The plants that grow near it do not 
fipurilh. It is faid to be hurtful to horfes if they eat 
much of it. Sheep eat it, horfes are not fond of it .; 
cows, goats, and {wine, refufe it. 

GLEDITSIA, triple-thorned acacia, or Ho- 
ney-locufl: A genus of the dioecia order, belonging 
to the polygamia clafs of plants.; and in the natural 

4 


method ranking under the 33dorder, Lomeritacta. The Gle’difSi. 

hermaphrodite calyx is quadrifid ; the corolla tetrape-'-^—“ 

talous ; the ftamina fix, one piftil and legurnen. The 
male calyx is pentaphyllous ; the corolla tripe talous ; 
with fix ftamina. The female calyx is pentaphyllous; 
the corolla pentapetalous; one piftil and legumen. 

There are two fpecies. 

1. The triacanthos, a native of Virginia and Pcnfyl- 
vana, is of an upright growth, and ils trunk is guard¬ 
ed by thorns of three or four inches in length in a re¬ 
markable manner. Thefe thorns have alfo others co¬ 
ming out of their fides at nearly right angles : Their 
colour is red. The branches are fmootb, and of a 
white colour. Thefe are likewife armed with red 
thorns, they are proportionally fmaller : they are of 
feveral directions, and at the ends of the branches of¬ 
ten ftand lingle. The young {hoots of the preceding 
fummer areperfedtly fmooth, of a redddifh green, and 
retain their leaves often until the middle of November. 

Although there is a peculiar oddity in the nature and 
pofition of the fpines, yet the leaves conftitute the 
greateft beauty of thefe trees : they are doubly pin* 
nated, and of a delightful finning green. The pin¬ 
nated leaves, that form the duplication, do not always 
ftand oppofite by pairs on the middle rib; the pinnae 
of which they are compofed are finall and numerous ; 
no lefs than 10 or 11 pair belong to each of them ; 
and as no lefs than four or five pair of Imall leaves are 
arranged along the middle rib, the whole compound 
leaf confifts often of more than 200 pinnae of this fine 
green colour : They fit clofe, and fpread ppen in fine 
weather ; though during bad weather they will droop, 

-and their upper furfaces nearly join, as if in a fleeping 
ftate. The flowers are produced from the fides of the 
young branches in July : They are a greenilh catkin, 
and make little Ihow ; though, many are fucceeded by 
pods, that have a wonderful effedl; for thefe are ex* 
ceedingly large, more than a foot, fometimes a loot 
and a half in length, and two inches in breadth, and 
of a nut-brown colour when ripe ; fo that the effedfc 
they occalion, when hanging on the fides of the 
branches, may eafily be gueffed.-—There is a variety 
of this fpecies, with fewer thorns, fmaller leaves, and 
oval pods. It has nearly the refemblance of the o- 
ther; though the thorns being not fo frequent, and the 
pads being fmaller, each containing only one feed, this 
fort lofes that lingular effedt which the other produces 
by them. 

Thefe trees are eafily propagated. Europeans receive 
the feeds from America in the fpring,which keep well 
in the pods, and are for the moft part good. They ge¬ 
nerally arrive in February , and, as foon as poflible 
after, they Ihould be fown in a Well-fheltered warm 
border of light fandy earth. If no border is to be 
found that is naturally fo, it may be improved by ap¬ 
plying drift fand and making it fine. The feeds 
Ihould be fown about half an inch deep ; and they 
will for the moft part come up the firft fpring. If the 
fummer Ihould prove dry, they muft be conftantly wa¬ 
tered ; and if (hade could be afforded them in the heat 
■of the day, they would make ftronger plants by the 
autumn. A careful attention to this article is pecu¬ 
liarly requifite ; for as the ends of the branches are 
often killed, if the young plant has not made fome 
progrefs, it will be liable to be wholly deftroyed by 
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Cleat, the winter’s froll without protection ; and this ren- 
GJejuJa- ders the {owing the feeds in a warm border, under an 
la S h - hedge, in a well-ffieltered place neceflary ; for there 
v thefe Ihrubs will endure the winters,'even when feed- 
lings, and fo will require no farther trouble ; nay, 
though the tops fliould be nipped, they will {hoot out 
again lower, and will foon overcome it. It will be 
proper to let them remain two years in the feed-bed 
before they are planted out in the nurfery. The fpring 
is the belt time for the work. Their diftances lhould 
be one foot by two ; the rows {hould be dug between 
every winter ; and, being weeded in funimer, here 
they may remain, with no other particular care, until 
they are fet out to remain. Thefe trees are late in 
the fpring before they exhibit their leaves, but keep 
{hooting long in the autumn. 

2. The other fpecies is the inermis, the Item of 
which is unarmed or without thorns. It is a native of 
South America, and in this country requires to be kept 
in a {love. 

GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a thin limpid 
humour from the urethra. See the index fubjoined to 
Medicine. 

1 GLENDALAGH, other wife called the Seven 
Churches, anciently a celebrated town of Ireland, 
fituated five miles north weft of Rothdrum, in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of Leinfter. The 
name {ignifies “ the valley of the two lakes.” In 
this valley, furrounded by high and almoft inaccef- 
fable mountains, St Kevin or Cavin, called al£b St 
Coemgene , about the middle of the 6th century, found¬ 
ed a monaftery, which in a Ihort time from the fanc- 
tity of its founder was much reforted to, and at 
length became a biihopric and a religious city. St 
Kevin died 3d June 618, aged 120; and on that 
day annually numbers of perfons flock to the Seven 
Churches to celebrate the feftival of that venerated 
faint. During the middle ages the city of Glen- 
dalagh, called by Hovedon Epifcopaties Biftagnienfis 
was held in great efteem, and received feveral valuable 
donations and privileges, its epifcopal jurifdi&ion ex¬ 
tending to the walls of Dublin.—About the middle 
of the 12th century, on fome account or other, it was 
much negleded by the clergy ; and became, inftead of 
a holy city, a den of thieves, wherefore Cardinal Pa- 
piro, in 1214, united it to the fee of Dublin, which uni- 
•n was confirmed by king John. The O’Tools, chiefs 
of Firthuathal, however, by the afliftance of the Pope, 
continued long after this period to elect bifhops and 
abbots to Glendalagh, though they had neither reve¬ 
nues or authority, beyond the diftridt of Tuathal, 
which was the weftern part of the county of W icklow; 
in confequence of which the city wasiuffered to decay, 
and had become nearly a defart, in 1497, when Den¬ 
nis White, the laft titular bifltop, furrendered his right 
in the cathedral church of St Patrick, Dublin. From., 
the ruins of this ancient city ftill remaining, it ap¬ 
pears to have been a place of confequence, and to have 
contained feven churches and religious houfes ; fmall 
indeed, but built in a neat elegant ftyle, in imitation 
Of the Greek architecture: the cathedral, the walls of 
which are yet Handing, was dedicated to St Peter and 
St Paul. South of the cathedral Hands a fmall church 
roofed with Hone, nearly entire ; and in feveral parts 
Voe. VII. 


of the valley are a number of Hone croffes, fome of Glenoid** 
which are curioufly carved, but without any inferip- .8 
tions. In the north-weft corner of the cemetery be- Gllflon *, 
longing to the cathedral Hands a round tower, 95 
feet high, and r 5 in diameter ; and in the cemetery of 
a fmall church, on the fouth fide of the river, neat* 
rhe great lake, called the Rhefeart church, are fome 
tombs,. with Irifh inferiptions, belonging to the 
O’Tools. In a perpendicular projecting rock on the 
fouth fide of the great lake, 30 yards above the fur- 
face of the water, is the celebrated bed of St Kevin> 
hewn out of the rock, exceedingly difficult of aceefs .and 
terrible in profpeCt. Amongft the ruins have been dif* 
covered a number of ftones, curioufly carved, and con, 
raining inferiptions in the Latin, Greek, and Irifh 
languages. As this city was in a valley, furrounded 
on all tides except the eaft, by high, barren, and in- 
acccffible mountains, the artificial roads leading there¬ 
to are by no means the leaft curious part of the re¬ 
mains ; the principal is that leading into the county 
of Kildare through Glendafon. This road for neat' 
two miles is yet perfeCt, compofed of Hones placed on 
their edges, making a firm and durable pavement a- 
bout 10 feet broad. At a fmall diftance from St Ke¬ 
vin’s bed, on the fame fide of the mountain, are to be 
feen the ruins of a linall ftone building called Saint Ke¬ 
vin's cell. 

GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, or fmall 
depreffions, in the inferior part of the lirft vertebra of 
the neck. 

GLICAS, or Glycas, (Michael), a Greek hifto- 
rian about the middle of the 15th century, lived in 
Sicily, and wrote annals of what palled from the crea¬ 
tion of the world to the death of Alexis Comnenus, 
in 1118. Leunclavius added to it a fifth part, which 
carries it down to the taking of Conftantinople. Gli- 
cas was alfo the author of feveral ufeful and curious 
letters. 

GLIMMER, or Glist. See Mica. 

GLINUS, in botany : A genus of the pentagynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 22d clafs, 
Caryophyllei. The calyxis pentaphyllous ; there is no 
corolla; the nedtarium is compofed of bifid briftles; the 
capfule is quinqueangular, quinquelocular, quinqueval- 
ved, and polyfpermous. 

GLIRES, the name of Linnaeus’s fourth order of 
mammalia. See Zoology. 

GLISSON (Francis) a learned Engliffi phyfician 
in the 17th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
was made regius profeffor of that univerfity. In 1634 
he was admitted a fellow of the college of phyficians in 
London, During the civil wars, he prariifed phyfic 
at Golcheftcr, and afterwards fettled in London. He 
greatly improved phyfic -by his anatomical differiions 
.and obfervations, and made feveral new difeoveries of 
lingular ufe towards eftabliiliing a rational practice. He 
wrote, I. De rachitide, &c. 2. De lymphaduttis nuper 

repertis; withthe Anatomicaprotegomena, ir Anatomia 
hepatis. 3 . De naturesfubfiantia energetica ; fen devia 
vita natures, ejufque tribus pritnii facultat,thus, Sic. 
quarto. 4. TraCl atus de veutriculo & bitefinis, &c. 

The world is obliged to him for the capfula communis , 
or vagina porta. 

5 G 
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Gliftc-r GLISTER, in furgery. Sec Clyster.. whole ball. To diredt the application of thefe gores, Globe. 

II GLOBBA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia lines are drawn by a femicircle on the furface of the - v 

Glo be, order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants. The ball, dividing it into a number of equal parts, corre- 
corolla is equal and trifid ; the calyx trifid above; the fponding to thofe of the gores, and fubdividing thole 
capfnle trilocular, with many feeds. again anfwerably to the lines and divifions of the gores. 

GLOBE, in geometry, a round or fpherical body The papers thus palled on, there remains nothing 
more ufually called zfpkere. See Sphere. but to colour and illuminate the globe; and to var- 

Globe, is more particularly ufed fo 1 an artificial nilh it, the better to refill dull, moillure, &c —The 
fphere of metal, plalter, paper, or other matter ; on globe itfelf thus finilhed, they hang it in a brafs me- 
whofe convex furface is drawn a map, or reprefenta- ridian, with an hour-circle, and a quadrant of altitude; 
tion either of the earth or heavens, with the feveral and thus fit it into a wood horizon, 
circles conceived thereon. See Geography. To deferibe the gores , or gujfets, for the globes. In 

Globes areof two kinds terrejlrial and celejtial ; each Chambers Dictionary, the following method is di- 
of very confiderable ufe, the one in aftronomy, and the reded. 

other in geography, for performing many of the opera- “ 1. From the given diameter of the globe, find a Plate 
tions thereof in an eafy obvious manner, fo as to be right line AB, fig. 1. equal to the circumference of a CCXXI. 
conceived without any knowledge of the mathematical great circle, and divide it into twelve equal parts, 
grounds for thofe arts. 2. Through the feveral points of divilion, 1,2, 3, 4, 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are &c. with the interval of ten of them, deferibe arches 
an axis, reprefenting that of the world ; and a fpherical mutually interfeding each other in D and E; thefe 
fhcll, or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on figures or pieces duly palled or joined together will 
the external furface of which the reprefentation is make the whole furface of the globe, 
drawn. See Axis, Pole, &c. 3. Divide each part of the right line AB into 30 

Globes, we have obferved, are made of different ma- equal parts, fo that the whole line AB, reprefenting 
terials, viz. filver, brafs, paper, plalter, See. Thofe the periphery of the equator, may be divided into 
commonly ufed areof plalter and paper ; The con- 360 degees. 

Itrudion \\ hereof is as follows : 4. From the poles D and E, fig. 2. with the interval 

Cotiftruttton of Closes. —A wooden axis is provided, of 2 3 \ deg. deferibe arches a b ; thefe will be twelftli- 
fomewhat lefs than the intended diameter of the globe ; parts of the polar circles. 

and into the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven j. After the like manner, from the fame poles D 
for poles.: this axis is to be the beam, or balisof the and E, with the interval of 66i deg. reckoned from 
whole Itrubture. the equator, deferibe arches c d ; thefe will be twelfth- 

On the axis are applied two fpherical or rather parts of the tropics, 
hemifpherical caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould 6. Through the degree of the equator e, oorrefpond- 
or block.—Thefe caps confilt of palteboard, or pacing to the right afcenlion of any given liar, and the 
per, laid one lay after another, on the mould, to the poles D and E,'draw an inch of a circle ; and taking 
thicknefs ol a crown-piece ; after which, having Itood in the compaffes the complement of the declination 
to dry and embody, making an incifion along the from the pole D, deferibe an arch interfedting it in 1 : 
middle, the two caps thus parted are flipped off the this point i will be the place of that ftar. 
mould. 7. All the liars of a conftellation being thus laid 

They remain now to be applied on the poles of the down, the figure of the conftellation is ~obe drawn ac- 
axis, as before they were on thofe of the mould : and cording to Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamftead. 
to fix them in their new place, the two edges are fewed 8. Laftly, after the fame manner are the declina- 
together with pack-thread, &c. tions and right afcenlions of each degree of the eclip- 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed tic dg to be determined, 
to ftrengthen and make it fmooth and regular. In 9. The furface of the globe thus projedted on a 
order to this, the two poles are hafped in a metalline plane is to be engraven on copper, to lave the trouble 
femicircle of the fizc intended ; and a kind of plalter, of doing this over again for each other, 
made of whiting, water, and glue, heated, melted, and 10. A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of 

incorporated together, is daubed all over the paper- paper, plafter, &c. as before diredted, and of the 
furface. In proportion as the plafter is applied, the intended diameter of the globe ; on this, by means of 
ball is turned round in the femicircle, the edge where- a femicircle and ftyle, is the equator to be drawn ; and 
of pares off whatever is fuperfluous and beyond the through every 30th degree a meridian. The ball 
due dimenfion, leaving the reft adhering in places thus divided into twelve parts, correfponding to the 
that are fltort of it. After fuch application of plafter, fegments before projected, the latter are to be cut from 
the ball Hands to dry ; which done, it is put again in the printed paper, and palled on the ball, 
the femicircle, and frelh matter applied: thus they 11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as 
continue alternately to apply the compofition, and before in a brafen meridian and wooden horizon ; to 
dry it, till fuch time as the ball every where accurate- which maybe added a-quadrant of altitude made of 
ly touches the femicircle; in which llate it is perfectly brafs, and divided in the fame manner as the ecliptic 
fmooth, regular, firm, &c. and equator. 

The ball thus finilhed, it remains to pafte the map If the declinations and right afcenlions of the liars 
or defeription thereon : in order to this, the map is be not given, but the longitudes and latitudes in lieu 
projected in feveral gores, or gullets ; all which join thereof, the furface of the globe is to be projected af- 
, accurately on the fpherical furface, and cover the ter the fame manner as before ; except that, in this 

cafr^ 
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Globe, cafe, D and E, fig. 2. are the poles ofthc ecliptic, and 

—^- ' fh the ecliptic itfelf; and that the polar circles and 

tropics with the equator g d, and the parallels thereof, 
are to be determined from their declinations. 

M. De La Lande, in his AJtronomie 1771, Tom. 3. 
p. 736, relates the following methods. “ To con- 
ftruft celellial and terreftrial globes, gores mult be 
engraved, which are a kind of projection, or inclofure 
of the globe (fig. 3.) fimilar to what is now to be ex¬ 
plained. The length PC of the axis of the curve is 
equal to a quarter of the circumference of the globe ; 
the intervals of the parallels on the axis PC are all 
equal, the radii of the circles KDI which reprefent 
the parallels are equal to the cotangents of the lati¬ 
tudes, and the arches of each, as DI, arenearly equal to 
the number of the degrees of the breadth of the gore 
(which is ufually 30“) multiplied by the fine of the 
latitude ; thus, there will be found no intricacy in 
tracing them ; but the difficulty proceeds from the 
variation found in the trial of the gores when parting 
them on the globe, and of the quantity that mart be 
taken from the paper, lefs on the fides than in the 
middle j (becaufe the fides are longer) to apply it ex¬ 
actly to the fpacethat it fhould cover. 

“ The method ufed among workmen to delineate 
the gores, and which is deferibed by Mr Bion {Ufage 
des Globes, Tome 3.) and by Mr Robert de Vaugonay 
in the 7th volume of the Encylopedie is little geome¬ 
trical, but yet is fufficient in practice. Draw on the 
paper a line AC, equal to the chord of 30% to make the 
half breadth of the gore; and a perpendicular PC, 
equal to three times the chord of 30°, to make the 
half length: for thefe papers, the dimenfions of 
which will be equal to the chords, become equal to 
the arcs themfelves when they are parted on the 
globe. Divide the height CP into 9 parts, if the 
parallels are to be drawn in every io° : divide alfo 
the quadrant BE into 9 equal parts through each 
divifion point of the quadrant as G ; and through the 
correfponding point D of the right line CP draw the 
perpendiculars HGF and DP, the meeting of which 
in P gives one of the points of the curve BEP, which 
will terminate the circumference of the gore. When 
a fufficient number of points are thus found, trace the 
outline PIB with a curved rule. By this conrtruCtion 
are given the gore breadths, which are on the 
globe, in the ratio of the cofines of the latitudes } 
fuppofing thefe breadths taken perpendicular to CD, 
which is not very exad, but it is impoffible to pre- 
feribe a rigid operation fufficient to make a plane 
which fliall cover a curved furface, and that on a 
right line AB fliall make lines PA, PC, PB, equal 
among themfelves, as they ought to be on the globe. 
To deferibe the circle KDI which is at 30° from the 
equator : there muft be taken above D a point 
which fhall be diftant from it the value of the tangent 
of 6o°, taken out either from the table, or on a cir¬ 
cle equal to the circumference of the globe to be tra¬ 
ced ; the point will ferve as a centre for the parallel 
DI, which fhould pafs through the point D, for it is 
fuppofed equal to that of a cone circumfcribing the 
globe, and which would touch at the point D. 

“ The meridians maybe traced to every 10 degrees, 
by dividing each parallel, as KI, into three parts at the 
points L and M, and drawing from the pole P, through 


all thefe divifion points, curves, which reprefent the in- Giobr 
termediatemeridians between PA and PB, (as BR and II 
ST, fig. 4.). The ecliptic AQ^may be deferibed by Glob ules 
means of the known declination from different points ~ J 
of the'equator that may be found in a table ; for to", 
itis 3 C s 8 '; for 20°, 7 0 so'zrB^; for 30°, ri° 20', 

See.” 

It is obferved in general, that the paper on which 
charts are printed, fuch as the colovibier, fhortens itfelf" 

T ' T part of a line in fix inches upon an average, when 
itis dried after printing; this inconvenience muft there¬ 
fore be corrected in the engraving of the gores : if 
notwithftanding that, the gores are found too fliort, 
it muft be remedied by taking ftvm the furface of the 
ball a little of the white with which it is covered ; 
thereby making the dimenfions luitable to the gore 
as it was printed. But what is fingular is, that in 
drawing the gore, moiftened with the parte to apply 
on the globe, the axis GH lengthens, and the fide 
AK fhortens, in fuch a manner, that neither the 
length of the fide ACK nor that of the axis GEH 
of the gore are exactly eqtal to the quarter of rite 
circumference of the globe, when compared to the fi¬ 
gure on the copper, or to the numbered fides (hown in 
fig. 4. Mr Bonne having made feveral experiments on 
the dimenfions that gores take after they had beenparted 
ready to apply to the globe, and particularly with the 
paper named jefus that he madeufe of for a globe of one 
foot in diameter, found that it was necefTary to give to 
the gores, on the copper, the dimenfions fhown in fig. 4. 

Suppoling that the radius of the globe contained 720 
parts, the half breadth of the gore is AGmiSiy,., 
the diftanee AC for the parallel of 10 degrees taken 
on the right line LM is 128.1, the fmall deviation from 
the parallel of 10 degrees in the middle of the gore 
•ED is 4, the line ABN is right, the radius of the paral¬ 
lel of io° or of the circle CEP is 4083, and fo of the 
others as marked in the figure. The fmall circular 
cap which is placed under H, has its radius 253 iu- 
ftead of 247, which it would have if the fine of 20® 
had been the radius of it. 

For the ufes, &c. of the globes, fee Geography 
and Astronomy, with the plates there referred to. 

Globe Animal. See Animalcule, n° 29. 

GLOBE-FiJh. Sed Ostracion.. 

GLOBULARIA, Globular blue daisy : A ge¬ 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the tetran- 
dria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 48th order. Aggregate.. The common 
calyx is imbricated; the proper one tubulated infe¬ 
rior ; the upper lip of the florets bipartite, the under 
one tripartite ; the receptacle paleaceous. There are 
feveral fpecies ; but only one is commonly to be met 
with in our gardens, viz. the vulgaris, or common 
blue daify. It hath broad thick radical leaves three 
parted at the ends, upright ftalks from about fix to 
10 or 12 inches high garnilhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and the top crowned by a globular head of 
fine blue flowers compofed of many florets in one cup. 

It flowers in June, and makes a good appearance ; bjjt 
thrives beft in a moift lhady fituation. It is propaga¬ 
ted by parting the roots in September. 

GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, frequently 
ufed by phylicians in fpeaking of the red particles of 
the blood. See Blood. 
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Glocefter. GLOCESTER, the capital of Glocdlerlhire in 

'-v-' England, 101 miles from London. It is an ancient 

city ; and by Antoninus is called Clevum , or GLvum, 
which Cambden thinks was formed from the Bridfh 
Caer-Gloive, fignifying “a fair city.” Itwasoneof the 
28 cities built by the Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans. By the Romans it was made one of their co¬ 
lonies, and in the eighth century it was eileemed one 
of the nobleft cities in the kingdom. It has fuffered 
confiderably by fire at different periods. It Hands upon 
ahill; and from the middle of the city, where the four 
principal llreets meet, there is a defcent every way, 
which makes itnotonly clean and healthy, but adds to 
the beauty of'theplace. Forging of ironfeems to have 
been its manufactory fo early as the time of William 
the Conqueror. King Henry VIII. made it the fee of 
a biihop, with a dean and fix prebends. Its caftle. 
Which was ereCled in the time of William the Conque¬ 
ror, is very much decayed : part of it is .leafed out by 
the crown; and the reft ferves for a prifon, one of the 
beft in England. In its cathedral, which is an ancient 
but magnificent fabric, and has a tower reckoned 
one of the moft curious pieces of architecture in Eng¬ 
land, are the tombs of Robert duke of Normandy, 
fon to William the Conqueror, and of Edward II. and 
there is a wifpering-place like to that of St Paul’s at 
London, In the chapter-houfe lies Strongbow who 
conquered Ireland. There are 12 chapels in it, 
with the arms and monuments of many great per- 
fons. King John made it a borough to be go¬ 
verned by two bailiffs. Henry III. who was crowned 
here, made it a corporation. By its prefent charter 
from Charles I. it is governed by a fteward, who is ge¬ 
nerally a nobleman; a mayor; a recorder; 12 aldermen, 
out of whom the mayor is chofen ; a town-clerk; 2 
Sheriffs, chofen yearly out of 26 common councilmen ; 
a fword-bearer ; and four ferjeants at mace. Here are 
12 incorporated trading companies, whofe mafters at¬ 
tend the mayor on all public occafions, &c. Befides 
the cathedral, there are five parifh churches in this 
city ; which is likewife well provided with hofpitals, 
particularly an infirmary upon the plan of thole at 
London, Winchefter, Bath, &c. Here is a good ftone- 
bridge over the river Severn, with a quay, wharf, and 
cuftomhoufe ; but moft of its bufmefs is engroffed by 
Briftol. King Edward I. held a parliament here in 
12 72,whereiniome good laws were made.now called the 
Statutes of Glocefter ; and he ereCieda gateon the fout]i 
fide of the abbey, ftill called by his name, though al- 
moft demolifhed in the civil wars. Knag Richard II. 
alfo held a parliament here : and King Richard III. in 
confideration of his having (before his.acceflion to the 
crown) borne the title of Duke of G loafer, addecTTke' 
two adjacent hundreds of Dudfton and King’s Barton 
to it, gave it his fword and cap of maintenance, and 
made it a county of itfelf by the name of the county 
of the city of Glocejler. But after the reftoration the 
hundreds were taken away by aft of parliament, and 
the walls pulled down ; becaufe the city flint the gates 
againft Charles I. when he befieged it in 1643 : by 
which, though the fiege was raifed by the earl of Ef- 
fex, it had fuffered 20,000!. damage, having 241 
houfes deftroyed, which reduced it fo much that it 
.has fcarce recovered its former fize and grandeur. Be¬ 
fore that time it had 1 r parifh churches, but fix of 


them were then demolilhed. Here are abundance of Gloccftcr- 
croffes, and ftatues of the Englifti kings, forne of whom flure. 
kept their Chriftmas here ; feveral market-honfes fup- ’ v 
ported with pillars; and large remains of monafterie s, 
which were once fo numerous, that it gave occalion to 
the monkilh proverb, as fare as God is in Glocefter. 

Here is a barley market; and a hall for the affizes,call- 
ed th t Booth-hall. Its chief manufacture is pins. In 
this branch it is aftoniihing the number of people who 
are employed, there being at leaft 14 or 1 j different 
proceffes. Under the bridge is a water engine to fup- 
ply the town, and it is ferved with it alfo from Ro¬ 
bin Hood’s well, to which is a fine walk from the 
city. Camden fays, that the famous Roman way, 
called Ermin-ftreet ,which begins at St David’sin Pem- 
brokelhire,and reaches to Southampton, palfes through 
this city. Sudmead in the neighbourhood is noted for 
horfe-races. The markets here are on Wedenfday and 
Sunday ; and fairs April jth, July 5th, September 
28th, and November 28th, the latter chiefly for fat 
hogs. Here is a charity-fchool for above 80 children, 
of whom above 70 are alfo cloathed ; and a well en¬ 
dowed blue-coat fcbool. The city fends two members 
to parliament. The dpke of Glocefter is next brother 
to George III. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE, a county of England, 
is bounded on the Weft by Monmouthlhire and Here- 
fordfhire, on the north by Worcefterihire, on the eaft 
by Oxfordfhire and Warwickfhire, and on the fouth 
by Wiltlhire and part of Somerfetlhire. It is fixty 
miles in length, twenty fix in breadth, and one hun¬ 
dred and fixty in circumference; containing 1,100,000 
acres, 26,760 houfes, 162,560 inhabitants, 290 pa- 
riihes, 140 are impropriations, 1229 villages, 2 cities, 
and 28 market-towns. It fends only 8 members to 
parliament, 6 for three towns, viz. Glocefter, Tewkef- 
bury, and Cirencefter; and 2 for the county. Its ma¬ 
nufactures are woollen cloths of various kinds, mens 
hats, leather, pens, paper, bar-iron, edge-tools, nails, 
wire, tinned-plates, brafs, &c.: and oftbe principal ar¬ 
ticles of commerce of the county, it exports cheefe 
8000 tons; bacon, grain, cyder, 5000I. worth ; perry, 
filh, 4000I. worth, &c. It lies in the diocefe that 
takes its name from the capital, and in the Oxford 
circuit. The air of the county is Very wholelome, but 
the face of it is very different in different parts: for 
the eaftern part is hilly, and is called Cottefiuold ; the 
weftern woody, and. called the For eft of Dean ; and the 
reft is a fruitful valley, through which runs the river Se¬ 
vern. This river is in fome places between two and 
three miles broad , and its courfe through the country; 
including its windings, is not lefs than fevenry miles. 

The tideofflood, called the Boar, rifes very high, and 
is very impetuous. It is remarkable, that the greateft 
tides are one year at the full moon, and the other at 
the new ; one year the night-tides, and the next the 
day. This river affords a noble conveyance for goods 
and merchandife of all forts to and from the county ; 
but it is watered by feveral others, as the Wye, the 
Avon, the Ifis, the Leden, ihe Frome, the Stroud, 
and Windmill, befides toiler ftreams, all abounding 
with filh, the Severn in particular with falmon, con¬ 
ger-ells, and lampreys. The foil is in general very 
fertile, though pretty much diverfified, yielding plen¬ 
ty of corn, pafture, fruit, and wood. In the hilly 
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Glocefter- part of the count/, or Cotteiwold, the air is iharper 
Ihire. than in the lowlands; and the foil, though not fo fit 
• for grain, produces excellent paflure for lheep; fo that 
Glogaw, o £ t j ie p 0lir hundred thoufand that are computed to be 
kept in the county, the greater part are fed here. Of 
thefe lheep the wool is exceeding fine ; and hence it is 
that this Ihire is fo eminent for its manufacture of 
cloth, of which fifty thoufand pieces are faid to have 
been made yearly, before the practice of clandeftinely 
exporting Engliih wool became fo common. In the 
Vale, or lower part of the county, through which the 
Severn pafTes, the air and foil are very different from 
thofe of the Cottefwold: for the former is much wanner, 
and thelatterricher,yielding themoftluxuriantpaftures; 
in confequence of which, numerous herds of black cat¬ 
tle are kept, and great quantities of that excellent 
cheefe, for which it is fo much celebrated, made in it. 
The remaining part of the county, called the Forejl 
of Dean, was formerly almoft entirely over-run with 
wood, and extended 20 miles in length and 10 in 
breadth. It was then a nefl of robbers, efpecially to¬ 
wards the Severn ; but now it contains many towns 
and villages, confifting chiefly of miners, employed in 
the coal-pits, or in digging for or forging iron-ore, 
with both which the foreft abounds. Thefe miners 
have their particular laws, cuftoms, courts, and judges; 
and the king, as in all royal forefts, has a fwain-mote 
for the prefervation of the vert and venifon. This fo- 
reft was anciently, and is Hill, noted for its oaks, which 
thrive here furprifingly; but as there is a prodigious 
confumption of wood in the forges, it is continually 
dwindling away. A navigable canal is made from 
Stroud to Framilode, forming a jundlion between the 
Severn and Thames. Its chalybeat fprings are; 
St Anthony’s well, in Abbenhall parifh ; at Barrow and 
Maredon, in Bodington parifh ; at Afh-Church, near 
Tewkefbury; at Dumbleton, near Winchcomb ; at 
Ealington, near Durtley ; and at Cheltenham. Its an¬ 
cient fortifications attributed to the Romans, Saxons, 
or Danes, are at Abfton and Wick, and at Dointon, 
Dixton, Addleflhorp, Knole, Over Upton, Hanham, 
Bodington, and Bourton on the Water. 

GLOCHIDION, in botany - A genus of the fynge- 
nefia order, .belonging to the monosfia clafs of plants. 
There is no calyx ; the corolla confifls of fix egg- 
fhaped concave petals ; the ftamina are three very fmall 
inconfpicuous filaments ; the antherae cylindric and 
ere.dt; the female flowers have no calyx ; the corolla is 
parted into fix ; the pericarpium is a deprefledroundifh 
capfule with fix cells ; the feeds are roundilii and fo¬ 
lk ary. 

GLOGAW, a ftrong and conliderable town of 
Germany, in Srlefia, and capital of a duchy of the fame 
name. It is not very large, but is well fortified 
on the fide of Poland. It has a handfome caftle, with 
a tower, in which feveral tounfellors were condemned 
by Duke John, in 1498, to perifhwith hunger. Be- 
fides the Papifts, there are a great number of Prote- 
ftants and Jews. It was taken by aflault, by the king 
of Pruflia, in 1741, and the garrifon made prifoners. 
After the peace in 1742, the king of Pruflia fettled 
the fupreme court of Juftice here, it being, next to 
Breflaw, the molt populous place in Sileiia. It is 
feated on the river Oder, in E.Loug. 15. 13. N. Lat. 
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Glogaw the Less, a town of Silefia, in the du- Glogaw 
chy of Opelen, now in polfeflion of the king of Pruf- II 
fia. It is two miles S. E. of great Glogaw, and 45 G1 “ 17 ’ . 
N. W. of Breflaw. E. Long. if. 15. N. Lat. 51. -38. 

GLORIA Pa tri, among eccleiialtical writers. See 
Doxology. 

GLORIOSA, Superb lily: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 
nth order, Sarmentacere. The corolla is hexapeta- 
lous, undulated, and refledted ; the ftyle oblique. 

There is but one fpecies, a native of Malabar. It 
hath a thick, flefliy, tuberous root, fending forth 
from its centre decliuated round ftalks growing eight 
or ten feet long, and garnilhed with very long narrow 
leaves running out into a point, terminated by a long 
tendril. From the upper part of the ftalks proceed 
large flame-coloured drooping flowers, confifting of 
fix widely-fpreading refiedted petals. It flowers in 
June and July; and is of admirable beauty, whence its 
name of Gloriofa, or Superb Lily.—This plant being a. 
native of a very warm climate, requires the protedtion 
of a hot houfe in this country. The flower-ftalks 
fhoot forth in March or April; which being long and 
trailing, muft have tall flicks placed for their fupport. 

The plants are propagated by offsets, which are pro¬ 
duced in tolerable plenty, and may be feparated any 
time after the ftalks decay, or in fpring before new 
ones arife. 

GLORY, renown or celebrity. The love of re¬ 
nown, or delire of fame and reputation, appears to * 
be one of the principal fprings of adtion in hu¬ 
man fociety. Glory therefore is not to be con¬ 
temned, as fome of the ancient philofophers affedt- 
ed to teach: but it imports us to regulate our pur- 
fuit after it by the didlates of reafon ; and if the pub¬ 
lic approbation will not follow us in that courfe, we 
muft leave her behind. We ought to have our judge¬ 
ments well inftrudted as to what adtions are truly glo¬ 
rious ; and to remember, that in every important en- ■ 
terprife,jasSenecaobferves, Reftejafiifecijfemerces efl; 
officiifruBus jpfum officium efl : “ Therewardof a thing . 
well done, is to have done it; the fruit of a good of¬ 
fice is the office itfelf.” Thofe who by other methods 
fcatter their names into many mouths, fhow they rather 
hunt after a great reputation than a good one, and 
their reward is oftener infamy than fame. 

Men generally, and almoft inftindtively, affix glory 
only to fuch adtions as have been produced by an in¬ 
nate defire for public good ; and we meafure it by that 
degree of influence which any thing done has upon the 
common happinefs. 

If the adtions of the hero condudt fooneft to glory , 
and with the greateft fplendor, and if the vidtorious 
general is fo great after a fignal engagement; it is be- 
caufe the fervice he has done is for the moment, and 
for all; and becauie we think, without refledting, that • 
he has faved our habitations, ourwealth, and our chil¬ 
dren, and every thing that attaches us to life; If the 
man of fcience, who in his ftudy has difeovered and 
calculated the motions of the heavenly bodies, who in . 
his alembics has unveiled fome of the fecrets of nature, 
or who has exhibited to mankind a new art, rifes to 
fame with lefs noife ; it is becaufe the utility which 
he procures is more widely diffufed; and is often of lefs 

fer- 
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Glory, lefs fervice to tlie prefent than to fucceeding genera- 
'-*-' tions. 

The confequences, therefore, of thefe two advan¬ 
tages are as oppofite as the caules are different; and 
while the benefits procured by the w irrior appear to 
have no more influence, and while his glory becomes 
obfcure, that of a celebrated writer or inventor flill in- 
creafes, and is more and more enlarged. His works 
every day bring back his name to that age which ufes 
them, and thus flill add to his celebrity and fame. 

Thispoflhumous fame indeed has been decriedbyfome 
writers. ' In particular, the author of the Religion of 
feature delineated, has treated it as highly irrational 
and abfurd. “ In reality (fayshe) the man is notknown 
ever tho more to poflcrity, becaufe his name is tranf- 
mitted to them : He doth not live, becaufe his name 
■does. When it is faid, Julius Csefar fubdued Gaul, 
conquered Potnpey, &c. it is the fame thing as to fay, 
the conqueror of Pompey was Julius Caefar; 1. e. Caefar 
and the conqueror of Pompey is the fame thing; Caefar 
is as much known by one defignation as by the other. 
The amount then is only this, that the conqueror of 
Pompey conquered Pompey ; or fomebody conquered 
Pompey ; or rather, lince Pompey is as little known 
now as Csefar, fomebody conquered fomebody. Such 
a poor bufinefs is this boafled immortality ! and fuch 
Is the thing called glory among us ! To difcerning men 
this fame is mere air, and what they defpife if not fliun.” 

But Purely it were to confider too ferioufly (as Ho¬ 
ratio fays to Hamlet) to confider thus. For (as the 
elegant authorof Fitzofburne’s Letters obferves) altho’ 
fame with poflerity fhould be, in the llridt analyfis of 
it, no other than what is here defcribed, amereuninte- 
refling proportion, amounting to nothing more than 
that fomebody adted meritorioufly; yet it would not 
neceffarily follow, that true philofophy would banifh 
the defire of it from the human breafl: for this paffion 
may be (as molt certain it is) wifely implanted in our 
fpecies, notwithflandingthecorrefpondingobjedl fhould 
in reality be very differentfrom what it appears in ima¬ 
gination. Do not many of our mofl refined and even 
contemplative pleafuresowe their exiftence to our mif- 
aakes ? It is but extending fome of our fenfes to a high¬ 
er degree of acutenefs than we now poffefs them, to 
make the faireft views of nature, or the noblefl pro¬ 
ductions of art, appear horrid and deformed. To fee 
•things as they truly and in themfelves are, would not 
always, perhaps, be of advantage to us in the intellec¬ 
tual world, any more than in the natural. But, after 
all, who fhall certainly allure us, that the pleafure of 
virtuous fame dies with the poffefTor, and reaches not to 
a farther fcene of exiftence f There is nothing, it fhould 
■deem, either abfurd or unphilofophical in fuppofing it 
poffible at leafl, that the praifesof the good and thejudi- 
•cious, the fweetefl mufic to an honeft ear in this world, 
may be echoed back to the manfions of the next; that 
the poet’s defcription of fame may be literally true, 
and though fhe walks upon earth, file may yet lift her 
head into heaven. 

To be convinced of the great advantage of cheri fir¬ 
ing this high regard to poflerity, this noble defire of 
an after-life in the breath of others, one need only 
look back upon the hiflory of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. For what other principle was it which 
produced that exalted flrain of virtue in thofe days. 


that may well ferve, in too many refpedls, as a model Gloft 
to thefe i Was it not the confentiens latis bonorum, the || 
incorrupt a vox bene judicantium (as Tully calls it), Gloffo- 
“ The concurrent approbation of the good, the uncor- . V at ™- 
rupted applaufe of the wife,” that animated their moil v 
generous purfuits ? 

In fhort, can it be reafonable to extinguifh a paflion 
which nature lias univerfally lighted up in the human 
breafl, and which we conflantly find to burn with mofl 
flrength and briglitnefs in the noblefl and befl-formed 
bofoms ? Accordingly revelation is fo far from endea¬ 
vouring to eradicate the feed which nature has thus 
deeply planted, that fhe rather feems, on the contrary, 
to cherilh and forward its growth. To be exalted 
•with honour , and to be had in everlajling remembrance, 
are in the number of thofe encouragements which the 
Jewifh difpenfation offered to the virtuous; and the per- 
ion from whom the facred Author of the Chriflian fyf- 
tem received hi s binh,isjierfelf represented as rejoicing 
that all generations JhoulcT~cZtU her blejfed. 

GLOSS, a comment on the text of any author, t* 
explain his fenfe more fully and at large, whether in 
the fame language or any other. See the article 
Commentary. —The Word, according to fome, comes 
from the Greek yxwr<ra, “ tonguethe office of zglofs 
being to explain the text, as that of the tongue is t® 
difcover the mind. 

Gloss is likewifeufed for a literal tranflation, or an 
interpretation of an author in another language' word 
for word. 

Gloss is alfo ufed in matters of commerce, &c. for 
the luflre of a li lk, fluff, or the like. 

GLOSSARY, a fort of dictionary, explaining the 
obfcure and antiquated terms in fome old author; 
fuch are Du Cange's Latin and Greek Gloffaries, 
Spelman’s Gloffary, and Rennet’s Gloffary at the end 
o'f his Parochial Antiquities. 

GLOSSOPETRA, or Glottopetra, in natural 
hiflory, a kind of extraneous foffil, fomewhat in form 
of a ferpent’s tongue ; frequently found in the ifland 
of Malta and divers other parts. See Plate CC. 

The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongubs of 
ferpents petrified ; and hence their name, which is a 
compound of “ yxunru., tongue,” and im-fz, “ flone.” 

Hence alfo their traditionary virtue in curing the bites 
of ferpents. The general opinion of natnralifls is, 
that they are the teeth of fifhes, left at land by the 
waters of the deluge, and lince petrified. 

The feveral fizes of the teeth of the fame fpecies, 
and thofe of the feveral different fpecies of fharks, af¬ 
ford-a vafl variety of thefe foffil fnbllances. Their 
ufual colours are black, bluifh, whitifh, yellowifh, or 
brown ; and in fhape they ufually approach to a trian¬ 
gular figure. Some of them are limple ; others are 
tricufpidate, having a fmall point on each fide of the 
large one : many ot them are quite flraight; but they 
are frequently found crooked, and bent in all direc¬ 
tions ; many of them are ferrated on their edges, and 
others have them plain ; fome are undulated on their 
edges, and flightly ferrated on thefe undulations. They 
differ alfo in fize as much as in figure ; the larger be¬ 
ing four or five inches long, and the fmaller lefs than 
a quarter of an inch. 

They are mofl ufually found in the flrata of blue 
clay, though fometimes alfo ip other fubflances, 

and 
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CMottis and arc frequent in the clay-pits of Richmond and 
II other places. They are \ ery frequent alfo in Ger- 
v- ^ OVC1 '. many, but no where fo plentiful as in the illand of 
Malta. 

The (Germans attribute many virtues to thefe folfil 
teeth j they call them cordials, fudorifics, and alexi- 
pharmics; and the people of Malta, where they are 
extremely plentiful, hang them about their childrens 
necks to promote dentition. They may pofflbly be of 
as much fervice this way as an anodyne necklace; and 
if fufpended in fnch a manner that the child can get 
them to its mouth, may, by their hardnefs and fmooth- 
nefs, be of the fame ufe as a piece of coral. 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the narrow flit at the 
upper part of the afpera arteria, which is covered by 
the epiglottis when we hold our breath and when we 
(wallow. The glottis, by its dilatation and contrac¬ 
tion, modulates the voice. See Anatomy, n° 116. 

GLOVE, a covering for the hand and wrifl. 

Gloves, with refpect to commerce, ar-e diftinguifhed 
into leather-gloves, lilk-gloves, thread-gloves, cotton- 
gloves, worlted-gloves, &c. Leathern gloves are made 
of chamois, kid, lamb, doc, elk, buff, &c. Gloves 
in Britain now pay a duty to the king, which increafes 
according to their value. 

To throw the glove, was a practice or ceremony 
very ufual among our forefathers ; being the challenge 

whereby another was defied to lingle combat_It is 

ftill retained at the coronation of the Britilh ltisgs ; 
when the king’s champion calls his glove hr Weftmin- 
fler hall. See Champion-. 

Favyn fuppofes the cuflom to have arifen from the 
eaftern nations, who in all their fales and deliveries of 
lands, goods, &c. ufed to give the purchafer their 
-glove by way of livery or inveftiture. To this effect 
he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where the Chaldee paraphrafe 
calls glove, what the common verfion renders by Jkoe. 
He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by glove , that 
paflage in the cviiith Pfalm, In ldumeam extendam 
calceamentum maim, “ Over Edom will I callout my 
. Ihoe,”—Accordingly, in Britain, he who took up the 
glove, declared thereby his acceptance of the chal¬ 
lenge ; and as a part of the ceremony, continues Fa¬ 
vyn, took th c glove off his own right hand, and call 
it upon the ground, to be taken up by the challenger. 
This had the force of a 'mutual engagement on each 
fide, to meet at the time and place which Ihould be 
appointed by the king, parliament, or judges.—The 
fame author aflerts, that the cuflom which ftill obtains 
of blefling gloves in the coronation of the kings of 
France, is a remain of the eallern practice of giving 
pofleffion with the glove, 1 . xvi. p. 1017, &c. 

Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear 
gloves on the bench. And at prefent in the ftables of 
moll princes, it is not fafe going in without pulling 
eff the gloves. 

GLuVER (Richard), the author of Leonidas and 
feveral other elleemed works, was the fon of Richard. 
Glover a Hamburgh merchant in London, and was 
born in St Martin’s-lane in the year 1712. He very 
early Ihowed a flrong propenlity to and genius for 
poetry j and'while at fchool, he wrote, amongfl other 
pieces, a poem to the memory of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
prefixed to the view of that incomparable author’s 
philofophy, publifhed in 4to, in 1728, by his intimate 
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friend Dr Pemberton- But though pofTefled of talents Glover. 

which were calculated to excel in the literary world, "- w — 

he was content to devote his attention to commerce,.and 
at a proper period commenced a Hamburgh merchant. 

He ftill, bovvever, cultivated literature, and affociated 
with thofe who were eminent in fcience. One of his. 
earliefl friends was Matthew Green,, the ingenious but 
obfeure author of fome admirable poems, which in 
1737, after his death, were collected and publifhed by 
Mr Glover. In 1737, Mr Glover married MifsNunn, 
with whom he received a liandfome fortune ; and in 
the fame month publifhed Leonidas, a poem in 4to, 
which in this and the next year paffed through three 
editions. This poem was inferibed to Lord Cobham ; 
and on its firfl appearance was received by the world 
with great approbation, though it has fince been un¬ 
accountably neglefted. Lord Lyttleton, in a popular 
publication called Common Senfe, and in a poem ad- 
drefled to the author, praifed it in the warmefl terms; 
and Dr Pemberton publifhed, Obfervations on Poetry, 
efpecially epic, occafioned by the late poem upon Leo¬ 
nidas, 1738, i2mo, merely with a view to point out its 
beauties. In 1739, Glover publifhed “ London, 
or the Progrefs of Commerce,” 4to ; and a ballad in- 
titled, Holler’s Ghofl. Both thefe pieces feem to have 
been written with a view to incite the public to refent 
die mifbehaviour of the Spaniards ; and the latter had 
a very confiderable effect. The political dilTenlions- 
at this time raged with great violence, and more efpe- 
cially in the metropolis ; and at different meetings of 
the livery on thefe occafions, Mr Glover was always 
called to the chair, and acquitted himfelf in a very able 
manner, his condud being patriotic and his fpeeches 
mailerly. His talents for public fpeaking, his know¬ 
ledge of political affairs, and his information concern¬ 
ing trade and commerce, foon afterwards pointed him 
out to the merchants of London as a proper perfon to 
conduit their application to parliament on the fubject 
of the negleil of their trade. He accepted the office ; 
and in fumming up the evidence gave very ftriking 
proofs of his oratorial powers. This fpeeeh was pro¬ 
nounced Jan. 27. 1742. 

In the year 1 745 died the Duchefs of Marlborough,, 
and by her will left to Mr Glover and Mr Mallet 500 1 . 
each, to write the Hiftory of the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s Life. Thisbequeft, however, never took place. 

It is fuppofed that Mr Glover very earlyrenounced his 
fhare of it; and Mallet, though he continued to talk, 
of performing the talk alinoll as long as. he lived, is 
now known never to have made the leaf! progrefs in it.. 

About this period Mr Glover withdrew a good deal, 
from public notice, and lived, a life of retirement. He 
had been nnfnccefsfnl in his bufinefs ; and with a very, 
laudable delicacy had preferred an obfure retreat to. 
popular obfervation, until his affairs fhould put on a 
more profper.ous appearance- He had been honoured: 
with the attention of Frederic Prince of Wales, who 
once pr.efented him withr.a complete fet of the Clafiics,. 
elegantly bound ; and, on his abfentjng himfelf for 
fome time on account of the embarralfment in his cir- 
cumflances, fent him, it is faid, Joel. The prince, 
died in March 1751 ; and in May following Mr Glo¬ 
ver was once more drawn from his retreat by the im¬ 
portunity of his friends, and flood candidate for the 
place of chamberlain of London. It unfortunately 
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Glover, happened that he did not declare himfelf until moll of 
v the livery had engaged their votes ; by which means 
he loft his election. 

In 1753, Mr Glober produced at Drury-lane his tra¬ 
gedy of Boadicea ; which was adled nine nights, in the 
month of December. It had the advantage of the 
performance of Mr Garrick, Mr Molfop, Mrs Cibber, 
and Mrs Prichard. From the prologue it feems to 
have been patronized by the author’s friends in the 
city ; and Dr Pemberton wrote a pamphlet to recom¬ 
mend it—In 1761, Mr Glover publilhed Medea, a 
tragedy written on the Greek model; but it was not 
afiled until 1767, when it appeared for the tirft time 
on the ftage at Drury-lane for Mrs Yates’s benefit. 
At the accellion of his prefent majefty, he appears to 
have furmounted the difficulties of his lituation. I11 
the parliament which was then called, he was chofen 
member lor Weymouth, and continued to fit as fucli 
until the difToliition of it. He about this time, in- 
terefted himfelf about India affairs, at one of Mr Sul¬ 
livan’s eledions ; and in a fpeech introduced the fable 
of the man, horfe, and bear ; and drew this conclulion, 
that, whenever merchants made ufe of armed forces to 
maintain their trade, in would end in their deftrudion. 

In 1770, the poem of Leonidas requiring a new 
edition, it was republilhed in two volumes 12mo, cor- 
reded throughout, and extended from nine books to 
■twelve. It had alfo feveral new charaders added, be- 
fides placing the old ones in new fituadons. The im¬ 
provements made in it were very confiderable ; but. we 
believe the public curiofity, at this period, was not fuf- 
.riciently alive to recompense the pa-ins bellowed on this 
once popular performance. The calamities arifing from 
the wounds given to public credit, in June 1772, by 
the failure of the bank of Douglas, Heron, and Co. in 
Scotland, occafioned Mr Glover’s taking a very ftdive 
part in the fettling thofe complicated concerns, and in 
flopping the diftrefs thenTo univerfally ftelt. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1774, he called the annuitantsofthat banking- 
houfe together, at the King’s Arms tavern, and laid 
propofals before them for the fecurity of their de¬ 
mands, with which they were fully fadsfied. He alfo 
undertook to manage the interefts of the merchants 
and Traders of London concerned in the trade to Ger¬ 
many and Holland, andof the dealers in foreign linens, 
in their application to parliament in May 1 774 - Both 
the fpeeches made on thefe occafions were publilhed in 
a pamphlet in that year. In the fucceeding year 
he engaged on behalf of the Weft-India merchants 
in their application to parliament, and examined 
the wi me lies and fummed up the evidence in the 
fame mafterly manner he had done on former occa¬ 
fions. For the alfiftance he afforded the merchants in 
this bufinefs, he was complimented by them with a 
fervice of plate, of the value of 300I. The fpeech 
which he delivered in the houfe was in the fame year 
printed. This, we believe, was the laft opportunity he 
had of difplaying his oratorical talents in public. Ha¬ 
ving now arrived at a period of life which demanded a 
recefs from bufinefs, Mr Glover retired to eafe and in¬ 
dependence, and wore out the remainder of his days 
with dignity and with honour. It is probable that 
he Hill continued his attention to his mufe, as we arc 
informed that, bolides an epic poem of confiderable 
Iength,lie has left fome tragedies and comedies behind 


him in manufcript. After experiencing for fome time Glow, 
the infirmities of age, he departed this life 25th No- II 
vember 178 5 j leaving behind him a molt eftimable Gl ue - 

character as a man, a citizen, and a writer. 

GLOW-worm, in zoology. See Lampyris. 

GLUCKSTADT, a flrong and confiderable town 
of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy. 
ofHolftein, with a flrong caflle, andfubject to Den¬ 
mark. It is feated on the river Elbe, near its mouth ; 

E. Long. 9.15. N. Lat. 52. 53. 

GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious vifeid matter, 
which ferves as a cement to bind or connect things to¬ 
gether. 

Glues are of different kinds, according to the vari¬ 
ous ufes they are defigned for, as the common glue, 
glove-glue, and parchment glue ; whereof the two laft 
are more properly called (ize. 

The common or ftrong glue is chiefly ufed by car¬ 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, &c. It is made of 
fkins of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, fheep, &c> ; 
and the older the creature is,the better is the glue made 
of its hide. Indeed whole fkins are but rarely ufed for 
this purpofe, but only the Ihavings, parings, or feraps 
of them ; or the feet-finews, &c. That made of whole 
fkins, however, is undoubtedly the bell; as that made 
of finews is the very worft. 

The Method of TVLaking Glue. In making glue of 
parings, theyfirllfteep them two or three.days in wa¬ 
ter: then, wafhingthem well out, they boil them to 
the confluence of a thick jelly; which they pafs, while 
hot, through ozier-balkets, to feparate the impurities 
from it; and then let it Hand fome time, to purify it 
further: when all the filth and ordures are fettled to 
the bottom of the veflel, they melt and boil it a fe- 
cond time. They next pour it into flat frames or 
moulds : whence it is taken out pr.etty hard and folid, 
and cut into fqnare pieces or cakes. They after¬ 
wards dry it in the wind, in a fort of coar-fe net; and 
at laft ftring'it, to finifh its drying. 

The glue made of finews, feet, &c. is managed af¬ 
ter the fame manner;only with this difference,that they 
bone and fcour the feet, and do not lay them to fteep. 

Of this commodity there is a very great, exporta¬ 
tion from England ; the Englilh glue being univer¬ 
fally allowed to be the belt in Europe, partly from 
the excellency of the material, and partly from the 
Ikill of the manufacturers. Next to this is the Flander- 
gltte. In both countries it is made by the tanners 
froln fragments of good fkins dried with much care. 

In France it is a feparate trade : and the glue-makers 
pick up their materials as they can, from the feveral 
dealers in fkins,and boiling thefe with cow-heels make 
their glue; which as they purchafe every thing, mult 
render it dear, as well as of an inferior quality. The 
duty on exportation is tenpence, and on importation 
three fhillings find tenpence, on every hundred weight 

The beft glue is that which is made from the fkin 
of the oldeft beaft, efpecially if a bull’s hide is ufed. 
Experience likewife fhows that glue is confiderably 
improved in quality by keeping after it is made ; and 
the fureftway'to try its goo duels is to lay a piece to. 
fteep three or four days, and if it fvvell confiderably, 
without melting, and when taken out refumes its 
former drynels, it is excellent. 

A glue that, will hold againft fire or water, it is_ 

faid. 
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Blue faid, maybe made thus : Mix a handful of quicklime 

II with four ounces of linfeed oil 5 boil them to a good 

Gluttony, thicknefs; then fpread it on tin-plates in the fltade, 
v and it will become exceeding hard, but may be eafily 
diflolved over a fire, as glue, and will effe& the bufi- 
nefs to admiration. 

Neumann obferves, that glue diflolved in a folution 
of lapis calaminaris in fpirt of nitre, and afterwards 
infpiflated, forms an extremely flippery tenacious mafs, 
which might be of ufe for entangling flies, caterpil¬ 
lars, and other infetts, if it was not too expenfive. 

Method of Preparing and Ufing Glue. Set a quart 
of water on the fire, then put in about half a pound 
of good glue, and boil them gently together till the 
glue be entirely diflolved and of a due confiflence. 
When glue is to be ufed, it mufl be made thoroughly 
hot ; after which, with abrufh dipped in it, befmear 
the faces of the joints as quick as poflible : then clap¬ 
ping them together, Aide or rub them lengthwife one 
upon another, two or three times, to fettle them clofe ; 
and fo let them Hand till they are dry and firm.—Mr 
Boyle gives a receipt for preparing a fine ftrong glue 
'from ifinglafs in the following manner: fleep the ifin- 
glafs for 24 hours in common brandy. When the 
menftruum has opened and mollified the ifinglafs, they 
muft be gently boiled together, and kept ftirring till 
they appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof, fuf- 
fered too cool, turns into a ftrong jelly. Then ftrain 
it, whilft hot, through a clean linen cloth into a velfel 
to be kept clofe flopped. A gentle heat fuffices to 
diffolve this glue into a tranfparent and almoft colour- 
lefs fluid, but very ftrong, fo that pieces of wood 
glued together'with it will feparate elfewhere rather 
than in the place where they are joined. See Isin¬ 
glass. 

GLUME (gluma), among botanifts, a fpecies of 
calyx, confifting of two or three membranous valves, 
which are often pellucid at the edges. This kind of 
calyx belongs to the grafles. 

GLUT, among falconers, the flimy fubftance that 
lies in a hawk’s paunch. 

GLUTA, in botany ; a genus of the pentandria 
order, belonging to the gynandriaclafs of plants. The 
calyx is campanulated and deciduous ; there are five 
petals glued below to the column of the germ; and the 
filaments inferted on the top of the column, on which 
alfo thegermen fits. 

GLUTjEUS, a name common to three mufcles 
whofc office is to extend the thigh. See Anatomy, 
‘Table of the Mufcles. 

GLUTTON, in zoology. See Mustela. 

GLUTTONY, a voracity of appetite, or a pro- 
penfity to gormandizing. 

There is a morbid fort of gluttony, called fames ca - 
tibia, “ dog-like appetite,” which fometimes occurs, 
andrenders the perfon feized with it anobjedt of pity 
and of cure as in other difeafes: (fee Bulimy.) —-But 
profefled habitual gluttons may t be reckoned amongft 
the monfters of nature,and deemed in a manner punilh* 
able for endeavouring to bring a dearth or famine into 
the places where they live. For which reafon, people 
think king James I.wasin the right,when a man being 
prefented to him that could eat a whole Iheep atone 
meal, he afked “ What he could do more than another 
Vol. VII. 


man?” and being anfwered “He could not do fo Gluttony* 
much,” faid, “ Hang him then ; for it isunfit amau Glycine, 
fhould live that eats as much as twenty men, and can- " v ' 
not do fo much as one.” 

The emperor Clodius Albinus would devour more 
apples at once than a bulhel would hold. He would 
eat 500 figs to his breakfaft, 100 peaches, 10 melons, 

20 pound weight of grapes, 100 gnat-fnippers,. and „ 
400 oyfters. « Fye upon him (faith Lipfius); God L ffl' E ^‘ 
keep fuch a curfe from the earth. 457/ 

One of the Danifh kings named HardiUnute was fo F 
great a glutton, that a hiftorian calls him Dacca dePorco, 
“Swine’s-mouth.” His tables were covered feur times 
a-day with the mod coftly viands that either the air, 
fea, or land, could furnifli: and as he lived he died ; 
for, revelling and caroufing at a wedding banquet at 
Lambeth, he fell down dead. His death was fo wel¬ 
come to his fubjedts, that they celebrated the day with 
fportsand paftimes,callingit Hock-tide, which fignifies 
fcorn and contempt. With this king ended the reign 
of the Danes in England. 

One Phagon, under the reign of the emperor Anre- 
lianus,at one meal,eat a whole boar, loo loaves of bread, 
a Iheep, a pig, and drank above three gallons of wine. 

We are told by Fuller*, that one Nicolas Wood, * tVarihf, 
of Harrifcn in Kent, eat a whole Iheep of 16s. price F< 
at one meal, raw; at another time, 30 dozens of pige¬ 
ons. At Sir William Sidley’s, in the fame county, he 
ate as much victuals as would have fufficed 30 men. At 
Lord Wotton’s maufion-houfe in Kent, he devoured 
at one dinner 84 rabbits; which, by computation, at 
half a rabbit a man, would haveferved 168 men. He 
eat to his breakfaft 18 yards of black pudding. He 
devoured a whole hog at one fitting down ; and after 
it, being accommodated with fruit, he eat three pecks 
of damofins. 

A counfellor at law, whofe name was Mallet, well 
known in the reign of Charles I. eat at one time an 
ordinary provided in Weftminfterfor 30 men at twelve 
pence a piece. His practice not being fufficient to 
fupply him with better fort of meat, he fed generally 
on offals, ox livers, hearts, See. He lived to almoft 
60 years of age, and for the feven laft years of his 
life eat as moderately as other men. A narrative of 
his Life was publilhed- 

GLYClNE,KNOBBED-ROOTEt) LIQjUORICE-VETCHt 
A genus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia- 
delphia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 32d order ,Papilionace*. The calyx 
is bilabiate; the carniaof the coralla turning back the 
vexillum with its point. There is but one fpecies com¬ 
monly cultivated in our gardens, viz. the frutefeens, 
or Carolina kidney-bean tree. This hath Ihrubby 
climbing ftalks, twining round any fupport, 15 or 20 
feet high, adorned with pinnated leaves of three pair 
of follicles terminated by an odd one, and from the 
axillasclufters of largebluifli purpleflowers, fuccced- 
ed by long pods like thofe of the climbing kidney-bean. 

It flowers'in June and July, but the feeds do not ripen 
in Britain. It is eafily propagated, either by feeds 
exported from America,where it is native,or by layers. 

—The ftalks and roots of the abrus, another fpecies of 
glycine,which grows in Egyptand thelndies,are very 
fweet to thetafte, Herman affirms, that the juice ob- 
S H tained 
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Glydrrhi- tained from them by decoftion is little inferior to li- 
za - quorice ; whence its name of ■wild-liquorice in thofe 
' parts of America where it is native. 

GLYCIRRHIZA, Liquorice: A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the. 
32d order, Papillionacece. The calyx is bilabiate ; the 
upper lip tripartite, and the under one entire ; the le- 
gumen ovate and comprefTed. There are two 

Specie5 i. The glabra, or common liquorice, hath 
a long, thick, creeping root, flriking feveral feet deep 
into the ground ; upright, firm, herbaceous ftalks an¬ 
nually, three or four feet high, garnilhed with winged 
leaves of four or live pair of oval lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and from the axillas eredt fpikes of pale 
blue flowers in July, fucceeded by fliort fmooth pods. 
The root of this is the ufeful part, which is replete 
with a fweet balfamic, pedtoral juice, much ufed in 
all compoiitions for coughs and diforders of the fto- 
mach. 2. The echinata, or prickly-podedliquorice, is- 
nearly like the common fott, only the feed-pods are 
prickly. Both thefe fpecies are very hardy perennials; 
but the fir ft is the fort commonly cultivated for ufe, its 
roots being fuller of juice and fweeter than the other. 
The roots are perennial; but the ftalks rife in fpring 
and decay in autumn. 

Propagation and culture. Their propagation is effec¬ 
ted by cuttings of the fntall roots ifluingfrom thefides 
of the main ones near the fitrface of the earth, dividing 
them into lengths of fix or eight inches, each having 
one or more good buds or eyes; and theproper feafon 
for procuring the fets for planting is anytime in open 
weather from October till March, though from the 
middle of February till the middle of March is rather 
the molt fuccefsful feafon for planting. An open litu- 
ation is the molt fuitable for a plantation of thefe 
plants. Particular regard fhottld alfo be had to the 
foil: it ought to be ot a light loofe temperature, and 
three or four feet deep if poilible ; for the roots of the 
liquorice will arrive at that depth and more, and the 
longer the roots the more valuable they ate for fale 
by weight. 

Having fixed on the ground, let it be trenched three 
fpades deep, if the depth of proper foil will admit ; 
then having your fets ready, proceed to plant them by 
line and dibble, planting the fets a foot diftanee in 
eachrow; putting them perpendicular into the ground, 
with the tops about an inch under the furface; and let 
the rows be a foot and a half afunder ; though the 
London gardeners feldom allow more than twelve in¬ 
ches between row and row. Thefe gardeners aifo fow 
a crop of onions on the fame ground the firft year ; 
which, as the onions root but (lender, and fpread but 
little at top, may be done without and detriment to the 
liquorice, or to the onions, as it does not rife above 
ten or twelve inches high the firft fummer : obferv- 
ing to keep the ground clean from weeds during that 
feafon by hoeing. If there is a crop of onions, ufe 
the fmall hoe, cutting out the onions to four or five 
inches diftauce, clearing away fuch as grow immedi¬ 
ately clofe to the liquorice plants ; and when the oni¬ 
ons are gathered, give the ground a thorough hoeing 
with a large hoe, to. loofen the furface and deftroy 
all weeds effectually ;• and in autumn cut down the 
decayed ftalks of the liquorice,, and nothing more is 


necefiary to be done till fpring ; when, in February Glycirrh'- 
or March, give a flight digging between the rows ; za 
during fpring and fummer, keep down all weeds by . H 
broad-hoeing; and in autumn, when the ftalks are in „ m “ in * 

3 decaying ftate, cut them down to the furface of the 
^fearth. 

In three years after planting, the roots of the li¬ 
quorice will be fit to take up ; and the proper feafijq 
for this is, any time from the beginning of November w 
till February ; for it Humid neither be taken up before 
the ftalks are fully decayed, nor deferred till late, in 
fpring, otherwife the roots will be apt to fhrivel and 
diminiih in weight. In taking them up, the fmall fide- 
roots are trimmed off, and the beft divided into lengths 
for freih fets, and the main roots are tied in bundles 
ready for fale. It is of advantage to fell them as foon 
as poilible after they are taken up, before they lofc 
much of their weight. They are fold to the druggifts 
from about twenty to thirty or forty (hillings per hun¬ 
dredweight ; and an acre of ground has produced three 
thoufand and upwards, which has been fold for more 
than fixty pounds: but the price is commonly in pro¬ 
portion to tbegoodnefs of the roots. 

hfes. The common liquorice is cultivated in moft 
countriesof Europe for the fake of its root. That which 
is cultivated in Britain is preferable to that of moft 
other countries ; this laft being generally mouldy, 
which this root is very apt to become, unlefs kept in 
a dry place. The powder of liquorice ufually fold is 
often mingled with flour, and probably too often with 
fubftances not quite fo wholefome : the beft fort is of 
a browniih yellow colour (the fine pale yellow being 
generally fophifticated), and of a very rich fweet tafte, 
much more agreeable than that of the freih root. Li¬ 
quorice isalmoft the only fweet that quenches thirft; 
whence it was called by the Greeks adipfon. Galen 
takes n’otice, that it was employed in this intention, 
in hydropic cafes, to prevent the r.ecefiity of drinking. 

Mr Fuller, in his Medicna Gymnafljca, recommends 
this root as a very ufeful pectoral; and fays ft excel¬ 
lently foftens acrimonious humours, at the fame time 
that it proves gently detergent; and this account is 
warranted by experience. An extradl is directed to 
be made from it in the fliops; but this preparation is 
chiefly brought from abroad, though the foreign ex- 
trad! is not equal to fuch as is made with proper care 
among ourfelves. 

GLYPH, in fculpturc and architediure, denotes 
any canal or cavity ufed as an ornament. 

GMELIN (Dr Samuel), profeilor at Tubingen, 
and afterwards member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St Peterfburgh, commenced his travels in 
June 1768 ; and having traverfed the provinces of Mof- 
c.ow, Voronetz, New Rnffia, Azof, Cafan, andAftra- 
can, he vilited, in 1770 and 1771, the different har¬ 
bours of the Cafpian, and examined with peculiar at¬ 
tention thofe parts of the Peaiian Provinces which bor¬ 
der upon that fea, of which he has given a circum- 
ftantial account in the three volumes of his travels al¬ 
ready pablifhed. Adluated by a zealfor extendinghis 
obfervations, he atttempteri topafs through the weftern 
provinces of Perfia, which are in a perpetual ftate of 
warfare, and infefted by numerous banditti. Upon 
this expedition he quitted, in April 1772, Einzillee, 
a fmall trading place in Gbilan, upon the fouthern 
a Ihore 
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Omclma, fiiore of the Cafpian ; and, on account of many diffi- 
Cinaphill- colties and dangers, did not, until Dec. 2. 1773, reach 
. Sallian, a town fnuated upon the mouth of the river 

Koor. Thence he proceeded to Baku and Kuba, in 
the province of Shirvan, where he met with a friendly 
reception from Ali Feth Khan, the fovereign of that 
ditlridf. Afterhehad been joined by 20 Uralian Cof- 
facks, and when he was only four days journey from 
the Ruffian fortrefs Kitlar, he and his companions 
Avere, on the 5th of February 1774, arretted by order 
ofUfm&Khan, a petty Tartar prince, through whofe 
territories he was obliged to pafs. Ufmei urged as a 
pretence for this arrett, that 30 years ago feveral fa¬ 
milies had efcaped from his dominions, and had found 
an afylum in the Ruffian territories ; adding, that 
Gmelin ffiould not be releafed until the families were 
reftored. The profettor was removed from prifon to 
prifon; and at length, wearied out with continued 
perfecUtions, he expired, July 27th, at Achmet- 
Kent, a village of Mount Caucafus. His death was 
occafioned partly by vexation for the lofs of feveral 
papers and collections, and partly by diforders con- 
traded from the fatigues of his long journey. Some 
of his papers had been fent to Kiflar during his im- 
prifonment, and the others were not without great 
difficulty refeued from the hands of the barbarian who 
had detained him in captivity. The arrangement of 
thefe papers, which will form a fourth volume of his 
travels, was at firft configned to the care of Gulden- 
ttaedt, but ppon liis death has been transferred to the 
learned Pallas. 

GMELINA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Pe’rfmatce. The calyx is nearly quadri- 
dentated; the corolla campanulated or bell ffiaped; 
there are two bipartite and two fimple anthqras ; the 
fruit is a plum with a bilocular kernel. 

GNAPHALIUM, cudweed, goldy-locks, e- 
Yernal flower, &c. : A genus of the polygamia 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia ekfs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
'49th order, Compofita. The receptacle is naked ; the 
pappus feathered ; the calyx imbricated, with the 
marginal feales roundifh, parched, atld coloured.There 
are 41 fpecies; the moft remarkable of which are, 
I. The margaritaceum, or pearly white eternal flower, 
hath creeping, very fpreading roots, crowned with 
broad, fpear-ffiaped, white, hoary leaves ; herbaceous 
thick, woolly ftalks, a foot and an half high, branch¬ 
ing ou tward,garnifhed with long,acute-pointed, white, 
woolly leaves, and terminated by a corymbofe clutter 
of yellowiffi flowers, which appear in June and July, 
and are very ornamental. 2. The plantaginifolium, 
hath large wooly radical leaves, decumbent running 
roots, and herbaceous fimple ftalks, riling fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by a corymbus of white 
flowers in June, July, &c. 3. The ftechas, hatha 

, dhrubby ftalk, dividing into flender branches three feet 
long, terminated by corymbofe clutters of yellow 
flowers, appearingin May and June. 4. The orien* 
tale, or oriental goldilocks/hath three varieties, with 
yellow, gold coloured, and white filvery flowers. They 
have Ihrubby ftalks, rifing two or three'feet high, 
j. The odoratiffimum, or fweet-feented eternal flower. 


hath Ihrnbby winged ftalks, bracking iiTegul.’.rly'a Cl'i.ai 
yard high, with corymbofe clutters of bright yellow || 
flowers, changing to a dark yellow. 6. The arboreum, Gnomeit 
or tree gnaphalium, hath a woody ftem, branching four v ' 
or five feet high, narrow feffile leaves, with revolute 
borders, fmooth On their upper fide, and rohndilh 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. The firft three forts 
are hardy, and will thrive in any Coil or ficuation. The 
two firft increafe exceedingly by their roots ; and the 
third is eafily propagated by flips. The fourth, fifth, 
and fixth forts are fomewhat tender ; and therefore 
ffiould be kept in pots, to be fheltered in a green houfe 
or garden frame in winter. Others may be planted in 
the full ground, in a dry and warm fituation, efpeci- 
ally the oriental kind and varieties, and likewife the 
fweet-feented kind ; for thefe two fpecies will ftrnggle 
tolerably through an ordinary winter,and make a pret¬ 
ty appearance during the fummer-months. All thefe 
are propagated by flips or cuttings of their ffioots.— 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are remarkable for re¬ 
taining their beauty for years, if carefully gathered i» 
a dry day, foon after they are blown. 

GNA T, in zoology. See Cut. ex. 

GNESNA, a large and ftrong town of Great Po¬ 
land, of which it is capital, and in the palatinate of 
Califfi, with an afchbifhop’s fee, whofe prelate is pri¬ 
mate of Poland, and viceroy during the vacancy of the 
throne. It was the firft town built in the kingdom, 
and formerly more considerable than at prefent. E. 

Long. 18. 20. N. Lat. 52. 28. 

GNETUM, in botany; a genus of the adelphia 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants. The 
amentum of the male is a ftngle fcale ; there is no co¬ 
rolla, and but one filament with a pair of antherae. 

The calyx of the female is of the fame form ; there 
is no corolla; the ftyle with the ftigma is trifid; the 
fruit a mohofpermous plum. 

GN 1 DIA, in botany; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the o&andria clafs of plants. The 
ealyx is funnel-ffiaped and quadrifid, with four petals 
inferred into it; there is one feed fomewhat refemb- 
ling a berry. 

GNOMES, G no mi, certain imaginary beings,who, 
according to the cabbalift6, inhabit the inner parts of 
the earth. They are fuppofed fmall in ftature, and the 
guardians of quarries, mines, &c. See Fairy. 

GNOMON, in dialling, the ftyle, pin, or cock of 
a dial, which by its ffiadow ffiows the hour of the day. 

The gnomon of every dial reprefents the axis of the 
world : (See Dial and Dialling.) —The word is 
Greek, which literally implies fomething that 

makes a thing known ; by reafon that the ftyle orpin 
indicates or makes the hour known. 

Gnomon, inaftronomy, aftyle ere&ed perpendicu¬ 
lar to the horizon, in order to find the altitude of the 
fun. Thus, in the right-angled triangle ABC are gi- pIate 
ven, AB the length of the ftyle, BC the length of its cCXXI. 
ffiadow, and the right angle ABC. Hence, making 
CB the radius, we have this analogy for finding the 
angle ACB, the fun’s altitude, viz. BC : AB : : ra¬ 
dius : tangent of the angle C. 

By means of a gnomon, the fun’s meridian altitude, 
and confequently the latitude of the place, may be 
found more exa&ly than with the finaller quadrants. 

See QtfADRANT. 

,}H j By 
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Gnoman By the fame inftr^ment the heiglitof anyobjedtGH 
II may be found : for as DF, the diftance of the obfer- 
Gnoftics. . ver ' s e y e f r om the gnomon, is to DE, the height of the 
ftyle; fo is FH, the diftance of the obferver’s eye from 
the objedt, to GH, its height. 

See further on the ufes and application of Gnomons, 
the article Geography, no 49—53. 

Gnomon of a Globe ; the index of the hour circle. 

GNOMON ICS, the art of dialling. See Dial ling. 

GNOSTICS, ancient heretics, famous from thefirfl 
rife of Chriftianity, principally in the eaft. 

It appears from feveral paffages of the facred wri¬ 
tings, particularly 1 John ii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. and 
Col. ii. 8. that many perfons were infedted with the 
gnoftic herefy in the firlt century; though the fedt did 
not render^tfelf confpicuous, either for number or re¬ 
putation, before the time of Adrian, when fome wri¬ 
ters erroneoufly date its rife. 

The name is formed of the Latin gnoflicus, and that 
of the Greek “ knowing,” of yi'iuma “ I 

know;” and was adopted by thofe of this fedt, as if 
they were the only perfons who had the true know¬ 
ledge of Chriftianity. Accordingly, they looked on 
all other Chriftians as Ample, ignorant, and barba¬ 
rous perfons, who explained and interpreted the fa¬ 
cred writings in a too low, literal, and unedifying fig- 
nification. 

At firft the Gnoftics were only the philofophers and 
wits of thofe times, who formed for themfelves a pe¬ 
culiar fyftem of theology, agreeable to the philofophy 
of Pythagoras and Plato ; to which they accommoda¬ 
ted all their interpretations of fcripture. But 

Gnostics afterwards became a generical name, 
comprehending divers fedts and parties of heritics, 
who rofe in the firft centuries, and who, though they 
differed among themfelves as to circumftances, yet all 
agreed in fome common principles. They were fuch 
as corrupted the dodlrine of the gofpel by a profane 
mixture of the tenets of the oriental philofophy, con¬ 
cerning the origin of evil and the creation of the world, 
with its divine truths. Such were the Valentinians, 
Simonians, Carpocratians, Nicolaitans, &c. 

Gnostics was fometimes alfo more particularly at¬ 
tributed to the fucceffors of the firft Nicolaitans and 
Carpocratians, in the fecond century, upon their lay¬ 
ing afide the names of the firft authors. Such as would 
be thoroughly acquainted with all their dodtrines, re¬ 
veries, and vilions, may confult St Irenseus, T errullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St Epiphanius ; 
particularly the firft of thefe writers, who relates their 
fentiments at large, and confutes them at the fame time: 
indeed, he dwells more exprefsly on the Valentinians 
than any other fort of Gnoftics ; but he ihows the ge¬ 
neral principles whereon all their miftaken opinions 
were founded, and the method they followed in ex¬ 
plaining fcripture. He accufes them with introducing 
into religion certain vain and ridiculous genealogies, i.e. 
a kind of divine proceflions or emanations, which had 
no other foundation but in their own wild imagination. 

In effedt, the Gnoftics confeffed, that thefe aeons or 
emanations were no where exprefsly deliveredin the fa- 
crecl writings ; but infilled at the fame time, that Jefus 
Chrift had intimated them in parables to fuch as could 
nnder.ftand him. They built their theology not only 
«n the gofpels and the epiftles of St Paul, bufralfo on 


the law of Mofes and the prophets. Thefe lad laws Gnoftic* 
were peculiarly ferviceable to them, on account of the —T v 
allegories and allufions with which they abound,which 
are capable of different interpretations: Though their 
dodlrine, concerning the creation of the world by one 
or more inferior beings of an evil or imperfedt nature, 
led them to deny the divine authority of the books of 
the Old Teftament, which contradidled this idle fic¬ 
tion, and filled them with an abhorrence of Mofes and 
the religion he taught; alleging, that he was adluated 
by the malignant author of this world, who confulted 
his own glory and authority, and not the real advan¬ 
tage of men. Their perfuafion that evil refided in 
matter, as its centre and foyree, made them treat the 
body with contempt, difeourage marriage, and rejedt 
the dodlrine of the refurredtionof the body and its re¬ 
union with the immortal fpirit. Their notion, that 
malevolent genii prefided in nature, and occasioned 
difeafes and calamities, wars, and defolations, induced 
them to apply themfelves to the ftudyof magic, in or¬ 
der to weaken the powers or fufpend the influence of 
their malignant agents. 

The Gnoftics confidered Jefus Chrift as the Son of 
God, and confequently inferior to the Father, whp 
came into the world for the refeue and happinefs of mi- 
ferable mortals, oppreffed by matter and evil beings : 
but they rejedted our Lord’s humanity, on the prin* 
ciple that every thing corporeal is effentially and in- 
trinfically evil ; and therefore the greateft part pf 
them denied the reality of his fufferings. They fet 
a great value on the beginning of the gofpelof St John, 
where they fancied they faw a great deal of their aeons, 
or emanations under the Word, the Life, the Light , 

&c. They divided all nature into three kinds of be¬ 
ings, viz. hylic, or material; pfychic, or animal; and 
pneumatic, or fpiritual. On the like principle"they 
alfo diftinguifhed three forts of men; material, ani¬ 
mal, and fpiritual. The firft, who were material, and 
incapable of knowledge, inevitably perifhed, both foul 
and body ; the third, fuch as the Gnoftics themfelves 
pretended to be, were all certainly faved; the pfychic, 
or animal, who were the middle between the other 
two, were capable either of being faved or damned, 
according to their good or evil actions. 

With regard to their moral dodtrines and condudl, 
they were much divided. The greateft part of thisfedt 
adopted very auftere rules of life, recommended rigo¬ 
rous abftinence, and preferibed fevere bodily mortifica¬ 
tions, with a view of purifying and exalting the mind. 
However, fome maintained, that there was no moral 
difference in human adtions; and thus, confounding 
right with wrong, they gave a loofe rein to all the 
paflions, and aflcrted the innocence of following blind¬ 
ly all their motions, and of living by their tumultuous, 
didlates. They fupported their opinions and pradtice 
by various authorities: fome referred to fidlitious and 
apocryphal writings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroafter, 

Chrift, and his apoftles; others boafted, that they had 
deduced their fentimentsfromfecretdodlrinesof Chrift, 
concealed from the vulgar; others affirmed, that they 
arrived at fuperior degrees of wifdom by an innate vi¬ 
gour of mind; and others afierted, that they were in- 
ftrudted in thefe myfterious partsof theological fcience 
by Theudas, a difciple of St Paul, and by Matthias, 
one of the friends of our Lord. The tenets of the 

ancient 
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Gnoftics ancient Gnofiics were revived in Spain, in the fourth 
|| century, by a feCt called the Prifcillianifts. 

Goa. The appellation Gnoftic fometiraes alfo occurs in a 
’- w_v good fenfe, in the ancient ecclefiaflical writers, and 
particularly Clemens Alexaudrinus, who, in the perfon 
ofhisGnofiic, defcribesthe characters and qualities of 
a perfect Chriltian. This point he labours in the fe- 
vcnth book of his Stromata, where he ihovvs, that none 
but the Gnoftic, or learned perfon, has any true reli¬ 
gion. He affirms, that were it poffible for the know¬ 
ledge of God to be feparated from eternal falvation, the 
Gnoftic would make no fcruple to choofe the know¬ 
ledge ; and that if God would promife him impunity 
in doing of any thing he has once fpoken againft, or of¬ 
fer him heaven on thofe terms, he would never alter a 
whit of his meafures. In this fenfe the father ufes 
Gnoftics, in oppolition to the heretics of the fame 
name ; affirming, that the true Gnoftic is grown old in 
the ftudy of the holy fcripture ; and that he preferves 
the orthodox doCtrine of the apaftles and of the church; 
whereas the falfe Gnoftic abandons all the apoftolical 
traditions, asimagininghimfelf wifer than the apoftles. 
At length the name Gnoftic , which originally was the 
mod glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions 
and diffolute lives of the perfons who bore it. 

GNU, or Gnou, in Zoology. See Capra, n° xi^i. 

GOA, a large and ftrong town of Afia, in the pc- 
ninfula on this fide the Ganges, and on the Malabar 
coaft. It was taken by the Portuguefe in 1508, and 
is the chief town of all their fettlements on this fide 
the C^pe of Good Hope. It Hands in an ifland of the 
fame name, about 12 miles in length, and 6 in breadth; 
and the city is built on the north fide of it, having the 
conveniency of a fine fait-water river, capable of re¬ 
ceiving Ihips of the greateft burden, where they lie 
within a mile of the town. The banks of the river 
are beautified with a great number of handfome ftruc- 
tures; fuch as churches, caftles,and gentlemens houfes. 
The air within the town is unwholefome, for which 
reafon it is not fo well inhabited now as it was for¬ 
merly. The viceroy’s palace is a noble building; and 
Hands at a fmull diftance from the river, over one of 
the gates of the city, which leads to a fpaciotis ftreet, 
terminated by a beautiful church. This city contains 
a great number of handfome churches, convents, and 
cloifters, with a ftately large hofpital; all well endow¬ 
ed, and kept in good repair. The market-place takes 
up an acre of ground ; and in the Ihops about it may 
be had the produce of Europe, China, Bengal, and 
other countries of lefs note. Every church has a fet 
of bells, fome of which are continually ringing. 
There are a great many Indian converts; but they 
generally retain fome of their old cuftoms, particu¬ 
larly they cannot be brought to eat beef. The 
clergy are very numerous, and illiterate; but the 


churches are finely embelliflied, and have great num- &a» 
bers of images. In one of thefe churches, dedicated to || 
Bon Jefus, is the chapel of St Francifco de Xaviere, (ioat 
whofe tomb it contains: this chapel is a mod fuperb ^ 
and magnificent place ; the tomb of the faint is entire¬ 
ly of fine black marble, brought from Lifbon ; on the 
four fides of it the principal a&ions of the life of the 
Saint are moft elegantly carved in baffo relievo; thefe 
-reprefent his converting the different nations to the 
Catholic faith : the figures are done to the life, and 
moft admirably executed : it extends to the top in a 
pyramidical form, which terminates with a coronet of 
mother-of-pearl. On the fides of this chapel are ex¬ 
cellent paintings, done by Italian mafters ; the fubjeCts 
chiefly from fcripture. This tomb, and the chapel ap¬ 
pertaining to it, rnuft have coft an immenfe fum of mo¬ 
ney ; the Portuguefe juftlyefteemit the greateft rarity- 
in the place. The houfes are large, and make a fine 
ffiew: but within they are but poorly furniffied. The 
inhabitants are contented with greens, fruits, and 
roots; which, with a little bread, rice, and filh, is 
their principal diet, though they have hogs and fowls 
in plenty. The river’s mouth is defended by feveral 
forts and batteries, well planted with large cannon on 
both fides; and there are feveral other forts in differ¬ 
ent places. - 

Goa is the refidence of a captain-general, who lives 
in great fplendor. He is alfo commander in chief of 
all the Portuguefe forces in the Eaft Indies. They 
have here two regiments of European infantry, three 
legions of fepoys, three troops of native light horfe, 
and a militia; in all about five thonfand men. Goa 
is at prefent on the decline, and in little or no eftima- 
tion with the country powers; indeed their bigotry 
and fuperftitious attachment to their faith is fo gene¬ 
ral, that the inhabitants, formerly populous, are now 
; reduced to a few thinly inhabited villages; the chief 
part of whom have been baptized : for they will not 
: fuffer any Muffulman or Gentoo to live within the 
j precinCts of the city; and thefe few are unable to car¬ 
ry on the hufbandry or manufactures of the country. 

The court of Portugal is obliged to fend out annually 
a very large fum of money, to defray the currem ex- 
pences of the government; which money is generally 
fwallowed up by the convents and foldiery. 

There was formerly an inquifition at this place, but 
it is now aboliffied; the building ftill remains, and by 
its black outfide appears a fit emblem of the cruel and 
bloody tranfaCtions that palled within its walls! Pro- 
vifions are to be had at this place in great plenty and 
perfection. E. Long. 74. o. N. Lat. 15. 31. 

GOAL. See Gaol. 

GOAT, in zoology. See Capra. 

Goat’s -Beard, in botany. See Tragopogon 

Go Ai-Sucker, in ornithology. See Cafrimulgus. 
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